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Sen.  Kuchel  criticized  Senate 
farm  bill.  \  Sen.  Young,  0.,  spoke  in  favor 
Cooley,  and  cXfrers  criticized  cotton 
Symington  submitted  and  discussed  measure  to 


authorize  investigation  of 


legality  of  shipping  restrictions  on  wheat. 


SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill  (S.  Rept.  687) 
(p.  22073).  This  bill  was  made  the  unfinished  business  (p.  22098). 

Sen.  Kuchel  criticized  the  "two-price  system  as  called  for  in  the  Senate 
committee  bill"  regarding  cotton  and  stated  "we  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
and  strengthen  and  improve  the  one-price  system."  pp.  22099-100 
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2.  LAJtfDS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1674,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Int<  _ 
/to  make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  resources 
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from  certain  public  lands,  pp.  22067-73 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  10586,  making  supplemental  appropria; 
tions  to  the  Labor  and  HEW  Departments.  Conferees  were  appointed.  House 
conferees  have  not  been  appointed  (pp.  22092-93).  This  bill  includes: 
$1,72R.OOO  for  the  Labor  Dept,  for  activities  relating  to  admission  and 
employment  of  foreign  agricultural  workers,  and  $7,000,000  for  the  new 
Administration  on  Aging  in  HEW. 

4.  INFORMATION Concurred  in  House  amendments  to  S.  949,  to  authorize  the 

Department  of.  Commerce  to  institute  a  3-year  program  of  matching  grants  to 
States  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  disseminate  the  findings  of  science  and 
technology  throughout  American  business,  commerce,  and  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  as  a  means  \>f  promoting  industrial  and  economic  growth  (pp.  22094-97). 
This  bill  will  no^be  sent  to  the  President. 

5.  TRANSPORTATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  1588,  to  authorize  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce  co  undertake  research  and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation  (p^.  22097-98).  House  conferees /have  not  been  appointed 

6.  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  domination  of  Ralph  K.  HuLdt  to  be  an  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  p.  22059 


7,  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Mondale  spoke  in\support  of  the 
Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway  in/Minn,  and  Wise. 


Ill  to  establish  the  Saint 

p.  22088 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  Sen.  Young,  Ohio,  spbke  in  f^vor  of  removing  the  50%  shipping 

restriction  on  wheat  sales  to  Iron  Curtain/  countries,  and  Sen.  Magnuson 
stated  he  "hoped  that  something  may  be\Wrked  out  to  the  end  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  might  carry  more  of  these  shipments  of  wheat."  pp.  22094 

9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield AtatedNthat  the  bill  to  establish  the 
St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway /and  the  bill  to  provide  certain  increases 
in  retirement  and  disability  annuities  may  be\considered  on  Wed.  p.  22099 

HOUSE 

10.  FORESTRY.  Passed  with  amendptent  S.  7,  to  authorize  Nfche  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  as  a  part 
of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  W.  Va. ,  after  substituting  the  language 
of  a  similar  bill,  H.  R/  10330,  which  had  been  passed  earlier  as  reported. 

H.  R.  10330  was  tabled/  pp.  22109-12,  22165-6 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10366,  to  provide  for  theXestablishment  of 
the  Mount  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  Jefferson  National  Forest 
Va.  pp.  22112-3  7  T 

Passed  as  repo/ted  S.  1689,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
hire  or  rent  property  from  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  use  of 
that  Service^/whenever  in  the  public  interest,  and  provides  that  ohe  Secretary 
shall  transipxt  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture  a  'statement 
of  rental  imder  this  authority  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (thXbill 
removes  present  requirements  that  the  property  must  be  for  use  by  an  employee 
other  tjran  the  employee  from  whom  hired  or  rented  and  that  the  aggregate 
amount/ paid  an  employee  shall  not  exceed  $3,000  in  any  year),  p.  22105 
Pa/sed  over  without  prejudice,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Johnson,  *  Pa. ,  S.  V 
to^Authorize  the  acquisition  of  approximately  10,000  acres  of  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Uinta  National  Forest,  Utah.  pp.  22105-6 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


September  7,  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 

SUPPLEMENTAL,  MINORITY,  AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  9811] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.R.  9811),  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices, 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  with 
an  amendment  and  recommends  that  the  bill  (as  amended)  do  pass. 

Principal  Provisions  of  the  Bill  as  Amended  by  the  Committee 

Amendment 

TITLE  I — WHEAT 

(1)  A  4-year  voluntary  price  support  and  diversion  program 
(1966-69). 

(2)  Price  support  through  loans  at  larger  of  50  percent  of  parity 
or  world  price,  plus  payments  on  projected  yield  of  acreage  allotment  to 
bring  total  support  to  not  less  than  $1.90  and  not  more  than  parity. 

(3)  No  certificates  issued  to  producers.  Processors  would  pay 
difference  between  loan  and  $2  per  bushel  in  1966.  If  bread  prices 
increased,  this  could  be  increased  in  1967  and  subsequent  years  up  to 
not  more  than  the  difference  between  the  loan  and  parity.  No  export 
certificates. 

TITLE  II - FEED  GRAINS 

(1)  A  4-year  price  support  and  diversion  program  for  corn,  sorghum 
(and  at  the  Secretary’s  discretion  barley). 
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(2)  Price  supports  through  loans  and  payments  at  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  with  authority  to  spread  the  payments  over  a  smaller  part  of 
farm  base  at  a  higher  rate,  and  with  express  authority  to  reduce  the 
loan  level  below  the  1965  level. 

(3)  Malting  barley  exemption  authority  continued. 

(4)  Alternative  program  at  Secretary’s  discretion  providing  (i)  no 
price  support  payments,  (ii)  loans  at  60  to  90  percent  of  parity,  (iii) 
not  less  than  a  50-percent  rate  for  1  year  diversion,  not  less  than  a 
70  percent  rate  for  5-year  diversion  of  not  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
base,  and  (iv)  no  payment  to  be  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  fair  market 
value. 

TITLE  III - RICE 

Four-year  diversion  program,  effective  only  when  national  allot¬ 
ment  is  reduced  below  that  for  1965.  For  1966  and  1967  rice  value 
factors  could  not  be  reduced  and  differentials  between  value  factors 
for  the  various  varieties  could  not  be  increased. 

TITLE  IV — WOOL 

National  Wool  Act  extended  4  years  through  December  31,  1969, 
support  price  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  parity 
index,  and  the  support  price  for  producers  of  less  than  1,000  pounds  to 
be  increased  by  not  more  than  5  cents  per  pound. 

TITLE  V — CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

(1)  Authority  for  4  years  to  enter  into  5-  to  10-year  contracts. 
The  new  contracts  signed  in  any  year  cannot  provide  for  annual  pay¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  $225  million. 

(2)  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  one  allotment  could  be  required 
to  be  put  in  as  a  condition  of  participation. 

(3)  No  lump-sum  payments. 

(4)  Person  controlling  farm  for  contract  period  could  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  program  because  of  nonownership  if  he  has  operated 
farm  for  3  years. 

(5)  Acreage  diverted  from  any  commodity  under  CAP  would 
count  toward  price  support  diversion  requirements  for  that  commodity. 

(6)  Both  county  and  community  would  be  required  to  be  protected 
from  adverse  economic  effect. 

(7)  Wildlife  service  payments  and  advisory  board  provided  for. 

TITLE  VI — COTTON 

(1)  Domestic  allotment  program  continued  for  4  years  with  pay¬ 
ments  of  25  percent  of  basic  support  for  1966  to  those  keeping  within 
their  domestic  allotments,  20  to  40  percent  for  subsequent  years ;  a 
minimum  farm  domestic  allotment  equal  to  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or 
the  farm  allotment;  and  a  minimum  national  domestic  allotment 
equal  to  65  percent  of  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

(2)  Four-year  program  of  payments  to  other  than  producers  and 
domestic  users  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  CCC  export  sales  or  subsidies  required  to  be  put  on  a  bid  or 
offer  and  acceptance  basis  without  advance  announcement  of  prices  or 
subsidy  rates  (effective  for  4  years) . 
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TITLE  VII — MISCELLANEOUS 

(1)  Method  prescribed  for  apportioning  allotments  among  divided 
farms. 

(•2)  Authority  to  use  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields  for 
all  commodities.  Projected  yield  not  to  be  less  than  actual  yields 
proved  by  producer,  unless  the  use  of  such  proved  yield  for  a  com¬ 
modity  will  cause  inequities  among  producers. 

(3)  Sense  of  Congress  that  no  restriction  with  respect  to  trans¬ 
portation  in  American  vessels  is  to  be  applied  to  the  commercial 
exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  if  not  applied  to  the 
exportation  of  other  commodities. 

(4)  Authority  to  purchase  dairy  products  at  market  prices  to  meet 
program  requirements  for  schools,  domestic  relief  distribution,  com¬ 
munity  action,  foreign  distribution,  and  other  programs  when  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  are  insufficient. 

(5)  Study  of  full-time  commercial  family  farms  and  the  extent  to 
which  farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  such  farmers. 

(6)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  amounts 
and  availability  of  land,  labor,  material,  or  services  needed  for  the 
production  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural  crop.  These  deter¬ 
minations  shall  be  accepted  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

HEARINGS 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings  from  June  16,  1965,  through 
July  15,  1965,  on  S.  399,  S.  598,  S.  891,  S.  939,  S.  994,  S.  1563,  S.  1702, 
S.  1794,  S.  1838,  S.  2025,  S.  2079,  S.  2110,  and  S.  2111.  The  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  administration  for  legislation  on  wheat,  feed  grains, 
rice,  wool,  cropland  adjustment,  and  allotment  transfers  were  con¬ 
tained  in  S.  1702.  Full  consideration  was  given  to  any  additional 
proposals  made  by  witnesses.  Executive  sessions  were  held  by  the 
committee  from  Tuesday,  August  24,  1965,  through  Thursday, 
September  2,  1965,  during  which  the  committee  carefully  examined 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9811,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  other  proposals  before  it.  The  hearings  have  been 
printed  and  are  available. 

LEGISLATION  HIGHLY  SIGNIFICANT  AND  IMPERATIVE 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  deals 
with  the  major  surplus  commodities  and  would  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  commodities  that  accounted  in  1964  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
total  farm  cash  receipts.  Hence,  it  is  potentially  of  great  significance. 

Action  by  the  Congress  to  extend  and  augment  farm  commodity 
programs  is  imperative.  The  entire  economy  as  well  as  the  farm 
segment  will  benefit  from  such  action  and  would  suffer  for  lack  of  it. 

Extension  of  commodity  legislation  for  4  years  would  serve  the 
interests  of  farmers  and  of  many  agricultural  business  enterprises.  It 
would  also  serve  the  cause  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  administration. 

REAFFIRMS  GOAL 

In  reaching  a  decision  on  the  many  and  diverse  sections  of  this 
comprehensive  bill,  the  committee  reaffirms  its  goal  of  a  sound  and 
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stable  agriculture  as  a  necessity  for  a  continuing  ample  production  of 
food  and  fiber. 

American  consumers  have  an  abundance  of  food  at  a  cost  low  in 
relation  to  income.  Agriculture  is  a  substantial  purchaser  of  goods 
and  services  needed  to  produce  the  wide  variety  of  farm  output.  This 
purchasing  power  reaches  into  all  section  of  the  country. 

Though  net  farm  income  this  year  may  reach  $13.5  billion,  the 
highest  since  1953,  agriculture  has  lagged  far  behind  other  sectors  of 
our  economy  in  achieving  prosperity.  Farm  prices,  up  some  from  a 
few  years  ago,  still  were  17  percent  less  in  1964  than  in  the  late  1950’s. 
In  wage  terms,  farmers  receive  about  $1.05  per  hour  for  their  work. 
This  is  below  the  minimum  national  level  of  $1.25  per  hour  and  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  $2.60  hourly  average  for  industrial  workers. 
Farm  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  upward. 

SURPLUSES  MUST  BE  CURBED 

Farm  commodity  programs  which  this  bill  seeks  to  strengthen  are 
the  mainstay  against  the  destructive  influence  of  surplus  production 
on  farm  income.  Without  these  production  adjustment  and  price 
stabilizing  programs,  farm  income  would  drop  sharply,  probably  to 
half  of  its  present  level.  Such  a  drop  would  quickly  drain  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  average  family  farmer,  and  force  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  into  bankruptcy.  Our  successful  farming  system,  as  we 
know  it  today,  would  pass  out  of  existence. 

By  extending  provisions  for  acreage  diversion  and  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion,  the  committee  amendment  is  designed  to  help  offset  the  pro¬ 
duction  problems  created  by  constantly  rising  yields.  The  amazing 
upward  trend  in  per  acre  output  when  coupled  with  the  cropland 
available  for  planting  gives  the  Nation  a  production  potential  far  in 
excess  of  current  needs.  If  unchecked,  this  could  push  surpluses  to 
staggering  levels  with  serious  effect  on  farm  income  and  substantial 
increases  in  Government  farm  program  costs. 

WOULD  INCREASE  INCOME  FROM  WHEAT 

The  wheat  provisions  would  increase  farm  income,  simplify  the 
program  for  farmers,  continue  to  keep  production  in  balance,  and  fix 
the  price-support  loan  level  at  about  the  world  price  so  as  to  permit 
wheat  to  move  freely  into  world  trade. 

The  wheat  carryover,  which  has  been  brought  down  to  about  819 
million  bushels  on  this  July  1  from  a  peak  of  1.4  billion  bushels  at  the 
end  of  the  1960  crop  marketing  season,  would  continue  to  be  held  in 
check.  The  bill  would  provide  the  basis  for  keeping  acreage  in  line 
with  needs. 

By  increasing  the  overall  support  price  to  $1.90  per  bushel,  it  would 
raise  the  income  level  for  wheat  farmers.  This  is  important  because 
many  widespread  farming  areas  are  almost  solely  dependent  on  wheat 
as  a  major  source  of  income. 

In  providing  market  support  at  prices  around  levels  of  the  past 
2  crop  years,  the  bill  would  enable  a  continued  use  of  wheat  for 
feed  and  permit  wheat  to  move  into  export  channels  with  little  or  no 
export  subsidy. 

It  would  avert  any  need  or  excuse  based  on  wheat  prices  for  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  and  other  wheat  products.  By  continuing 
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to  provide  for  domestic  wheat  processors  to  acquire  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates,  it  would  keep  wheat  used  domestically  at  a  food  price  level, 
providing  an  effective  method  of  regulating  commerce  in  wheat  and 
wheat  products.  It  would  further  provide  for  an  increase  in  returns  to 
producers  commensurate  with  any  future  increases  in  bread  prices. 

TWO  ALTERNATIVE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  continues  to  be  concerned  with  the  need  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  feed  grain  program.  The  program  has  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  feed  grain  surplus  more  than  one-third  in  the  face  of 
substantially  increased  yields.  This  has  cut  and  will  cut  program 
costs  as  compared  with  costs  that  would  result  from  an  open-end  price 
support  operation  without  substantial  acreage  diversion  or  control. 

More  than  130  million  acres  of  cropland  have  been  held  out  of  feed 
grain  production  during  the  1961-65  crop  period.  If  planted,  this 
acreage  would  have  pushed  the  surplus  beyond  all  reason.  Instead  of 
being  substantially  reduced,  Government  costs  for  storage,  handling, 
and  other  carrying  charges  for  grains  would  have  climbed  to  extremely 
high  levels. 

The  program  has  been  important  as  a  stabilizing  influence  on  live¬ 
stock,  dairy,  and  poultry  production,  and  marketings — which  account 
for  a  major  portion  of  farm  income. 

There  are  3,185,000  farms  with  feed  grain  base  acreages.  Of  these 
only  1,489,000  farms  or  47  percent  agreed  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  1965,  diverting  an  average  of  about  30  percent  of  their  feed 
grain  base.  On  the  other  hand  1,696,000  farms  decided  not  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  at  all. 

Many  committee  members  view  with  considerable  concern  the  “free 
ride”  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  get  on  the  feed  grain  program 
by  benefiting  from  the  improved  price  and  supply  situation  without 
making  any  adjustment  in  their  production.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  running  up  program  costs. 

Because  the  committee  is  desirous  of  lowering  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  reducing  or  eliminating  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
nonparticipants  they  first  considered  the  feasibility  of  a  mandatory 
marketing  quota,  acreage  control  program.  However,  since  there 
was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  acceptability  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  nature,  the  committee  decided  instead  to  provide  direc¬ 
tion  and  authority  to  widen  the  margin  between  the  total  support 
price  in  which  cooperators  share  and  the  market  support  which  affects 
all  producers.  In  this  way  the  committee  hopes  to  improve  the  feed 
grain  program  and  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

While  the  bill  continues  provisions  of  the  feed  grain  program  sub¬ 
stantially  on  the  present  basis,  an  alternative  method  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
would  eliminate  the  payment  portion  of  feed  grain  price  support.  It 
wowld  provide  a  loan  support  price  within  a  range  of  60  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  It  would  provide  for  a  higher  level  of  diversion  payments, 
particularly  for  5-year  diversions  of  at  least  40  percent  of  feed  grain 
base  acreages. 
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RICE  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS  PROPOSED 

The  committee  is  not  recommending  the  administration’s  proposal 
for  a  rice  certificate  program  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  opposition 
to  this  on  the  part  of  industry  and  producer  representatives.  Instead, 
the  bill  provides  for  an  acreage  diversion  program,  similar  to  that  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  maintain  producers’  incomes,  if  rice  acreage 
allotments  are  reduced. 

WOOL  PROGRAM  CONTINUED 

The  wool  payment  program,  which  has  worked  well  during  the  past 
decade,  would  be  continued.  It  would  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  level  of  support  which  has  been  at  62  cents  per  pound  of 
shorn  wool  for  the  duration  of  the  program.  At  present  price  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  minimum  support  price  would  be  around  65  cents  per 
pound.  While  not  recommending  the  small  flock  payment  increases 
as  proposed  by  the  administration,  the  bill  would  increase  the  support 
price  by  5  cents  per  pound  for  those  producers  marketing  less  than 
1,000  pounds  of  wool. 

COTTON  SURPLUS  IS  CAUSE  FOR  GREATEST  CONCERN 

Cotton  is  the  most  pressing  current  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  surplus.  Government  stocks  of  cotton  have  gone  up  substantially 
in  the  past  2  years,  and  the  upward  trend  of  yields  threatens  to  push 
this  higher. 

The  provisions  in  the  committee  bill  would  offer  producers  an 
opportunity  to  divert  acreage  out  of  cotton  production  in  return  for 
price-support  payments  at  a  rate  equal,  for  the  1966  crop,  to  25 
percent  of  the  basic  support  price.  This  provision  is  an  extension  of 
the  domestic  allotment  program  initiated  in  1964,  but  providing  a 
higher  payment  rate  in  order  to  encourage  greater  reductions  in 
acreage.  For  1967  through  1969,  the  rate  could  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  level,  from  20  to  40  percent  of  the  basic  support 
price,  as  might  be  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  reduction.  This 
would  move  toward  reducing  the  Government  surplus  and  thereby 
reduce  storage  and  carrying  costs. 

A  payment  of  3  cents  per  pound  would  be  made  at  some  point  in  the 
marketing  system  to  enable  domestic  cotton  users  to  obtain  cotton  at 
prices  below  the  support  level.  This  would  continue  the  domestic 
consumption  subsidy  begun  in  1964,  but  at  a  lower  rate.  To  insure 
continued  exports  of  cotton,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  cotton  export 
payment  to  be  established  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  enabling  ex¬ 
porters  to  sell  cotton  at  competitive  world  prices. 

The  present  program  has  been  costlier  than  the  committee  likes, 
but  the  alternative  offered  by  legislation  that  would  be  in  effect 
without  new  legislation  for  1966  and  later  years  is  a  continued  surplus 
buildup  with  stepped-up  Government  costs  for  acquisition,  disposal, 
and  storage  of  unneeded  cotton.  Also,  the  higher  price  level  for 
domestic  users  would  jeopardize  cotton’s  competitive  relationship 
with  synthetic  fibers  and  would  nullify — and  probably  reverse — the 
current  upward  domestic  consumption  trend.  The  payment  provided 
by  the  committee  bill  to  encourage  domestic  consumption  is  adequate 
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to  make  cotton  competitive  with  rayon  and  foreign  produced  cotton 
textiles. 

Understandably,  many  are  opposed  to  increasing  the  dependence 
of  cotton  producers  on  the  Government  for  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  their  income.  On  the  other  hand,  the  economy  of  many  cotton- 
producing  areas  would  be  seriously  affected  by  any  further  decline 
in  cotton  producers’  income.  Added  to  this  is  the  prospect  of  larger 
and  larger  Government-owned  stocks  of  cotton  as  per-acre  yields 
rise  unless  production  can  be  brought  more  into  line  with  current 
needs. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  proposed  cropland  adjustment  program  would  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hold  acreage  out  of  production  as  a  supplement  to  the 
commodity  adjustment  programs.  It  would  provide  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  for  a  longer  period  of  time  at  lower  rates  than  are  paid  under  the 
commodity  programs.  In  providing  contracts  for  diversion  for  5  to 
10  years,  the  program  would  meet  the  needs  of  those  farmers  who 
want  to  undertake  new  ventures  but  cannot  now  obtain  the  necessary 
financing.  It  would  also  enable  older  persons  to  reduce  their  farming 
operations  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  production  levels.  Town  and 
city  people  will  benefit  from  increased  recreational  opportunities  which 
this  program  will  help  make  available  The  Secretary  could  make 
small  wildlife  incentive  payments  annually  to  farmers  willing  to 
manage  retired  cropland  for  wildlife  production  and  provide  free 
public  access  for  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  hiking,  and  other 
recreation 

The  Nation’s  natural  beauty  and  its  water  supply  will  be  protected 
and  enhanced. 

While  the  program  would  permit  county,  State,  and  city  govern¬ 
ments  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  acquiring  land 
in  the  interest  of  urban  recreational  needs,  beautification,  open  space, 
and  other  needed  uses,  the  committee  strongly  feels  that  any  use  of  the 
provisions  in  this  manner  should  reflect  the  paramount  objective  of 
adjusting  crop  output. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

The  last  title  of  the  bill  carries  miscellaneous  provisions  including 
the  following:  (1)  Apportioning  of  allotments  among  divided  farms; 
(2)  authority  to  use  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields  in  program 
computations;  (3)  opposition  to  certain  shipping  restrictions  on  agri¬ 
cultural  exports;  (4)  authorization  for  purchase  of  dairy  products 
at  market  prices  under  certain  conditions;  (5)  designation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  official  to  determine  for  all  agencies  the 
land,  labor,  materials,  and  services  needed  for  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  crops;  and  (6)  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  see  how  well  farm  programs  meet  the  needs  of  commercial 
family  farms. 

A  title-by-title  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 

TITLE  I— WHEAT 

Short  explanation 

This  title  would  provide  for  4  years  (1966  through  1969)  a  voluntary 
wheat  program  with  price  support  payments  to  producers  and  land 
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diversion  payments.  Certificates  would  continue  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  regulating  commerce  in  wheat  and  wheat  products  to  assure 
that  the  farmer  receives  from  domestic  processors  and  consumers  a 
fair  price  for  that  part  of  his  crop  produced  for  domestic  consumption. 
However,  the  committee  felt  that  the  program  would  be  more  easily 
understood  by  the  producer  if,  in  lieu  of  being  given  certificates  on 
part  of  the  projected  yield  of  his  acreage  allotment,  he  were  given 
payments  at  a  lower  rate  on  all  of  such  projected  yield.  The  producer 
is  interested  in  his  average  price,  and  the  bill  therefore  establishes  an 
average  support  level  based  on  his  entire  projected  yield.  Processors 
would  continue  to  be  required  to  purchase  certificates  at  a  price  which 
with  the  loan  level  would  be  deemed  to  represent  a  fair  price  to  be 
charged  for  domestic  consumption.  For  1966  this  would  be  fixed  at 
the  difference  between  the  loan  level  and  $2  per  bushel.  In  subsequent 
years  if  the  average  price  of  bread  increased,  the  certificate  cost  could 
be  increased  to  provide  the  farmer  with  a  fair  share  of  the  increased 
amount  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  committee  bill  will  provide  food 
price  stability,  inprove  incomes  of  wheat  producers,  continue  the 
progress  made  in  reducing  surplus  stocks,  and  continue  the  freedom 
and  flexibility  in  management  and  operation  for  wheat  farmers 
as  provided  under  the  1964  and  1965  programs..  In  determining  the 
advisability  and  extent  of  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  certificates  to 
processors,  and  in  determining  the  price  support  level,  the  Secretary 
could  consider  such  factors  as  weather  the  product  price  increase  is  of 
a  general  nature  or  is  isolated  as  to  area  or  product,  whether  the  pro¬ 
duct  price  increase  reflects  increased  costs,  and  any  other  factors 
which  may  bear  upon  the  equity  of  the  producers’  share  of  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers. 

The  wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  for — 

1.  A  4-year  voluntary  price  support  and  diversion  program. 

2.  Price  support  through  loans  and  purchases  at  the  higher  of 
50  percent  of  parity  or  the  3-year  average  farm  equivalent  of 
the  world  price,  plus  payments  on  the  projected  yield  of  the 
acreage  allotment  to  bring  the  total  support  to  not  less  than 
$1.90  per  bushel,  but  not  more  than  parity. 

3.  No  certificates  would  be  issued  to  producers.  For  the  1966 
crop,  processors  would  purchase  certificates  valued  at  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  $2  per  bushel. 
If  bread  prices  increased,  the  certificate  value  could  be  increased 
in  1967  and  subsequent  years  up  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  loan  and  parity.  There  will  be  no 
export  certificates. 

As  in  the  1964  and  1965  programs,  producers  may  voluntarily  divert 
to  conservation  uses  additional  acreage.  The  bill  provides  that  up  to 
50  percent,  or  25  acres,  whichever  is  larger,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
allotment,  may  be  diverted.  This  increase  from  the  20-percent  or 
15-acre  provision  of  existing  law  is  made  to  make  the  program  pro¬ 
visions  consistent  with  the  feed  grain  program.  Diversion  payments 
would  be  limited  to  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  loan  rate.  The 
existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  including  oats  and  rye,  are  left  in  effect. 

Acreage  allotments  would  be  continued  for  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  for  price  support  and  diversion  payments.  Yields  used  in 
determining  diversion  and  support  payments  to  farmers  would  be  on 
projected  farm  yields  rather  than  on  normal  yields.  This  would 
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recognize  yield  increases  as  they  occur.  A  new  simple  method  of 
computing  farm  allotments  would  be  provided  but  no  change  will 
occur  in  present  acreage  relationships  between  States,  counties,  and 
farms.  After  1969,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  marketing  quotas, 
marketing  certificates,  and  price  support  will  again  become  effective, 
but  with  the  improved  method  of  computing  allotments. 

Changes  from  -previous  legislation 

Under  the  bill  all  wheat  would  be  supported  through  loans  or 
purchases  at  the  higher  of  the  average  world  price  of  50  percent  of  the 
parity  price.  In  addition  cooperators  would  receive  a  payment  on 
the  projected  yield  of  their  acreage  allotments  (if  planted  or  diverted 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  adequate  to  give  them  an  average 
support  price  for  their  projected  yield  of  from  $1.90  per  bushel  to 
parity.  The  1965  program  provides  total  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  domestic  certificates  of  $2  per  bushel,  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  at  $1.55  per  bushel  and  noncertificate  wheat 
at  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Instead  of  issuing  certificates  to  producers  direct  payments  will  be 
provided.  Processors,  however,  would  continue  to  be  required  to 
purchase  certificates  for  wheat  processed  by  them.  For  the  1966 
crop  certificates  would  be  sold  to  processors  for  the  difference  between 
the  loan  and  $2  per  bushel.  For  the  1967  through  1969  crop,  a 
new  provision  provides  that  if  bread  prices  are  increased  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  adjust  the  value  of  the  certificates  up  to  not  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  parity.  There  will  be  no 
export  certificates  which  should  virtually  eliminate  the  need  for 
wheat  export  subsidies. 

The  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  under  the  bill  would  be 
the  number  of  acres  needed  to  produce  estimated  requirements  on  the 
basis  of  the  projected  national  yield.  Under  the  1964  and  1965 
programs,  the  national  allotment  could  not  be  less  than  49.5  million 
acres.  The  1966  national  acreage  allotment  has  already  been  fixed 
at  47.8  million  acres,  and  this  would  not  be  changed. 

BACKGROUND 

Need  for  new  legislation 

Legislative  authority  for  the  voluntary  wheat  marketing  certificate 
program  effective  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  1965  crop  year.  Existing  legislation  will  then  provide  for  the 
earlier  mandatory  certificate  program  if  producers  approve  marketing 
quotas.  If  marketing  quotas  are  rejected,  price  support  would  be 
established  at  50  percent  of  parity.  New  legislation  is  therefore 
needed  to  continue  a  voluntary  program,  improvement  in  farm 
income  for  wheatgrowers,  stock  reductions,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  prices  fair  and  stable  to  consumers  while  permitting  wheat 
to  be  produced  for  export  at  a  level  competitive  with  world  prices 
Without  a  program  to  guide  production,  new  crop  surpluses  can 
depress  prices  below  cost  of  production  levels  and  substantially 
increase  surplus  stocks. 

Programs  affecting  wheat  production  in  past  years 

The  supply,  utilization,  and  stocks  for  the  marketing  years  1961-64 
reflect  a  significant  improvement  from  the  wheat  imbalance  that  had 
prevailed  during  the  immediate  preceding  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
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wheat  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1964-65  marketing  year,  while  still 
well  above  requirements,  will  be  some  580  million  bushels  below  the 
record  high  stocks  figure  of  1.4  billion  bushels  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1961-62  marketing  year. 

The  stocks  reductions  during  the  1962-63  and  1963-64  marketing 
years  result  from  a  combination  of  the  special  wheat  programs  in 
effect  during  these  years,  and  sustained  record  large  exports  during 
the  past  several  marketing  years.  The  1964  and  1965  programs  will 
continue  to  reduce  stocks  toward  desirable  levels. 

The  1962  price  support  and  stabilization  program  for  wheat  provided 
price  support  at  $2  per  bushel  and  required  a  10-percent  mandatory 
cut  in  allotments  based  on  a  national  allotment  of  55  million  acres. 
The  program  also  provided  payments  to  participating  producers  for 
the  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  and  for  additional  acreage  volun¬ 
tarily  diverted.  Under  this  program,  10.7  million  acres  were  diverted 
from  wheat  crop  land  and  production  was  reduced  for  the  first  time 
since  1957.  Farm  income  in  1962  from  wheat  was  $2.5  billion. 

The  1963  program  provided  for  price  support  loan  of  $1.82  per 
bushel  and  total  support  at  $2  per  bushel,  which  included  18  cents  as 
a  price  support  payment,  to  cooperators  who  participated  in  the  wheat 
stabilization  program.  Farm  allotments  were  on  the  basis  of  a  55- 
million-acre  national  allotment.  Under  this  program,  some  7.2 
million  acres  were  diverted  from  wheat  production.  Due  to  this 
reduction  in  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  and  a  record  large  export 
movement,  a  significant  reduction  in  carryover  stocks  was  achieved. 
Income  from  wheat  in  1963  was  $2.4  billion. 

Under  the  wheat  stabilization  program  for  the  1964  crop,  production 
was  1,290  million  bushels.  This  is  less  than  prospective  disappearance. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  1,374  million  bushels  were  required  for 
domestic  use  and  exports,  leaving  a  carryover  as  of  June  30,  1965,  of 
819  million  bushels.  Exports  will  approximate  730  million  bushels 
compared  to  860  million  bushels  exported  in  1963-64  marketing  year. 

The  1964  program  provided  price  support  on  the  following  scale  to 
cooperators  who  also  participated  in  the  wheat  stabilization  program: 
$2  per  bushel  on  their  share  of  wheat  for  domestic  food  use,  $1.55  per 
bushel  for  export  wheat  and  $1.30  per  bushel  for  noncertificate  wheat. 
Farm  allotments  were  on  a  basis  of  49.5-million-acre  national  allotment 
and  payments  were  made  to  producers  who  diverted  wheat  acreage 
to  conservation  uses.  Under  this  program,  some  5.1  million  acres 
were  diverted  from  wheat  production.  Due  to  this  reduction  in 
acreage  devoted  to  wheat,  production  was  held  at  a  level  under  total 
disappearance.  It  is  estimated  that  producers  will  receive  around 
$2.2  billion  from  the  1964  crop,  including  diversion  and  marketing 
certificate  payments.  Wheat  farm  income  for  the  1964  crop  year  will 
be  about  $450  million  higher  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible 
without  a  program.  Program  costs  to  the  taxpayer  were  over  $300 
million  lower  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Projection  of  wheat  supply  and  utilization  for  the  1965-66  marketing 
year  indicates  a  wheat  crop  of  approximately  1,374  million  bushels,  and 
total  utilization  of  about  1,395  million  bushels,  a  reduction  of  about  20 
million  bushels  in  stocks  leaves  an  estimated  carryover  of  800  million 
bushels  as  of  June  30,  1966.  These  projections  reflect  current  indi¬ 
cated  expectations  regarding  stocks,  production,  and  utilization  on 
the  basis  of  the  1965  program  as  announced.  These  current  estimates 
reflect  a  larger  production  in  1965  than  in  the  1964-crop  year  due 
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largely  to  substitution  provisions  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro¬ 
grams  and  an  increase  in  yields.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
7.5  million  acres  of  wheatland  will  be  diverted  from  production. 
Price  support  for  certificate  wheat  will  be  at  the  same  levels  as  under 
the  1964  program,  but  the  support  for  noncertificate  wheat  (loan 
level)  was  reduced  from  $1.30  in  1964  to  $1.25  per  bushel  for  the  1965 
program.  Because  of  increased  participation  by  wheat  farmers  in 
the  1965  certificate  program,  income  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  under  the  1964  program. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  program  authorized  by  the  proposed 
legislation  income  from  wheat  in  1966  will  increase  about  $400  million 
over  1965  income. 

Statistics 

The  following  wheat  table  No.  1  on  supply  and  distribution  clearly 
shows  the  success  in  reducing  wheat  surplus  and  increasing  exports. 

Table  No.  2  shows  nearly  900,000  wheat  producers  signed  up  to 
participate  in  the  1965  wheat  program  with  nearly  85  percent  of  the 
national  wheat  acreage  allotment  on  farms  signed  up  under  the 
voluntary  wheat  program. 

Table  No.  3  indicates  the  supply  of  wheat  by  classes.  Supplies  of 
Hard  Red  Winter,  Hard  Red  Spring,  and  Durum  wheat  continue  to 
exceed  requirements.  Soft  Red  Winter  and  Soft  White  wheats  are 
not  now  excessive  but  are  adequate  to  meet  domestic  requirements, 
exports  for  dollars,  and  for  Public  Law  480  programs. 

Table  No.  4  shows  exports  of  wheat  (grain  only)  by  classes,  dollar, 
and  Government-financed  programs. 

Table  No.  5  shows  how  retail  prices  of  white  bread  have  increased 
substantially  over  a  15-year  period  while  the  farmers’  share  of  the 
retail  price  has  decreased. 


Table  1. —  Wheat:  Supply  and  distribution,  and  production  factors,  1951  to  date,  crop  years 
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Table  2. — 1965  wheat  program  final  signup  report 


State 

Enrolled 

farms 

Effective 
allotment 
for  all 
farms 
(acres) 

Effective 
allotment 
for  enrolled 
farms 
(acres) 

Percent  of 
effective 
allotment 
on  enrolled 
farms 

Intended 

diversion 

(acres) 

Percent  of 
effective 
allotment 
enrolled 

Alabama _ 

2,023 

63,068 

31,310 

50 

13,033 

42 

Arizona _ _ 

389 

38, 986 

23,  757 

61 

6, 387 

27 

Arkansas . . 

2, 062 

140, 256 

39, 810 

28 

7,268 

18 

California _ 

2, 195 

382, 237 

289, 985 

76 

66,  549 

23 

Colorado  .  _  .  _ 

15,  016 

2, 414, 840 

2, 163,  207 

90 

426, 777 

20 

Connecticut _ 

4 

325 

19 

6 

2 

11 

Delaware _  _ 

493 

26,  947 

13, 905 

52 

1,937 

14 

Florida _ 

533 

18, 829 

12,403 

66 

3, 341 

27 

Georgia _ ..  —  _ 

12,711 

128, 329 

94,  794 

74 

63, 148 

67 

Idaho,..  . . 

14, 987 

1, 117,  765 

969,  516 

87 

137,  546 

14 

Illinois _ _ 

49,  469 

1,  689,  929 

912, 337 

54 

118, 749 

13 

Indiana . .  -  _ 

43, 986 

1, 302, 366 

666, 130 

51 

115,981 

17 

Iowa . . . . . 

4,292 

142,  649 

82,  518 

58 

13, 148 

16 

Kansas _ _  _ 

112, 564 

9, 957, 071 

9, 311, 074 

94 

1,  223,  460 

13 

Kentucky _ _ 

7, 630 

215,  479 

112, 049 

52 

36, 284 

32 

Louisiana _  .  ... 

624 

40, 244 

30, 206 

75 

7,  337 

23 

Maine . .  _  _ 

12 

205 

119 

58 

43 

36 

Maryland . . 

2,  869 

163, 430 

63, 814 

39 

13, 126 

21 

Massachusetts _ __  _.  . 

6 

196 

62 

32 

22 

35 

Michigan _ 

47, 278 

1, 124,  508 

621, 801 

55 

200,  407 

32 

Minnesota  _  _  - 

32, 330 

947,  848 

705, 392 

74 

125, 090 

18 

Mississippi _ 

621 

53, 704 

24, 275 

45 

6,844 

24 

Missouri . ..  . . 

62,  778 

1,  578, 349 

1, 038, 129 

66 

250, 073 

24 

Montana _ _ _  _ 

16,888 

3, 662, 698 

2, 382,  441 

92 

421, 496 

12 

Nebraska.  -  - 

62,  471 

2, 976, 125 

2,  778,  882 

93 

365,  378 

13 

Nevada - -  - 

101 

16,  088 

10,  042 

62 

2,142 

21 

New  Jersey _ _  -  - 

1,  493 

49,  638 

29, 076 

59 

6,944 

24 

New  Mexico _ - 

1,704 

430,  601 

307,  107 

71 

65,  959 

20 

New  York  . 

17,  842 

313,  897 

220,  139 

70 

96,  871 

44 

North  Carolina.  -  -  - 

41,  470 

408,  230 

258,  685 

63 

163,  879 

63 

North  Dakota _ ...  — 

62,  776 

6,  809, 819 

6,  377,  487 

94 

1,  064,  151 

17 

Ohio _  - 

60,065 

1,  546, 693 

898,  873 

58 

178,  435 

20 

Oklahoma.  _  ... 

54, 227 

4,  599,  373 

4, 186, 075 

91 

606, 150 

14 

Oregon _ _ _ _ 

6,767 

796, 460 

711,  481 

89 

109,  674 

15 

Pennsylvania.-.  - - - 

18,  382 

559, 925 
116 

186, 054 

33 

75, 513 

41 

South  Carolina _ —  - 

17, 479 

182,  716 

119,  780 

66 

80,  658 

67 

South  Dakota - - 

30,  256 

2,  568, 129 

2,  309,  827 

90 

468,  578 

20 

Tennessee _  -- 

9,  763 

198, 450 

99,  849 

50 

45,  724 

46 

Texas _  — 

39, 048 

3,  829, 042 

3,  381, 141 

88 

567,  870 

17 

Utah _ _ 

4,329 

280, 023 
470 
280,  400 

203,  655 

73 

37. 582 

18 

Virginia _ 

16,  212 

150, 376 

54 

67,822 

45 

Washington _ _ 

9,  126 

1,  862, 348 

1,  714,  714 

92 

203, 003 

12 

West  Virginia - - 

1,089 

29. 570 

10,  491 

35 

4,032 

38 

Wisconsin .  . 

2,  816 

55,  114 

21,  940 

40 

7,669 

35 

Wyoming _  -  -- 

1,870 

259,  284 

220,  594 

85 

34,  566 

16 

Total _  _ 

891, 046 

53, 262, 769 

44,  785,  271 

84 

7,  509,  648 

17 
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Table  3. —  Wheat:  Estimated  supply  and  distribution  by  classes,  U.S.  average 

1967-61  and  annual  1962-64 


[In  millions  of  bushels] 


Item 

Hard 

Winter 

Red 

Winter 

Hard 

Spring 

Durum 

White 

Total 

Average,  1967-61: 

Carryover,  July  1 

860 

12 

221 

20 

49 

1, 162 

Production .  . . 

687 

179 

171 

27 

161 

1,225 

8 

8 

Supply . - . . 

1,547 

191 

400 

47 

210 

2,395 

Exports1 _  _ _ _ 

335 

45 

42 

5 

120 

547 

Domestic  disappearance  2_._  . 

264 

131 

139 

24 

45 

603 

Carryover,  June  30.. . 

948 

15 

219 

18 

45 

1, 245 

1962-63: 

Carryover,  July  1,  1962 .  . 

1,085 

24 

187 

5 

21 

1,322 

Production . .  .  . . 

537 

157 

175 

70 

155 

1,094 

Imports  3 _ _  _ 

5 

5 

Supply - - - 

1,622 

181 

367 

75 

176 

2,421 

Exports  1 . . . . 

437 

40 

39 

4 

122 

642 

Domestic  disappearance  2 . 

249 

136 

133 

25 

41 

584 

Carryover,  June  30,  1963 . 

936 

5 

195 

46 

13 

1,195 

1963-64:  4 

Carryover,  July  1,  1963 _ 

936 

5 

195 

46 

13 

1,195 

Production...  ..  . . . 

545 

219 

161 

51 

166 

1, 142 

Imports  3 _ _  __  .  _ 

4 

4 

Supply - - 

1,481 

224 

360 

97 

179 

2,341 

Exports  1 . . .  .  . . . 

565 

84 

48 

29 

136 

859 

Domestic  disappearance  2 . . . . 

249 

136 

132 

27 

37 

581 

Carryover,  June  30,  1964 _ 

670 

4 

180 

41 

6 

901 

1964-65: 4 

Carryover,  July  1,  1964 _ _ 

670 

4 

180 

41 

6 

901 

Production _ 

642 

229 

172 

66 

181 

1,290 

Imports3 _ _  _  _ 

4 

2 

Supply - 

1,312 

233 

354 

107 

187 

2,193 

Exports  1 _ _  ... 

504 

80 

24 

9 

113 

730 

Domestic  disappearance _ _ _ 

271 

145 

135 

31 

62 

644 

Carryover,  June  30, 1965 _  _ 

537 

8 

195 

67 

12 

819 

1  Includes  exports  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies.  Include  relief  shipments 
of  bulgar  beginning  1962-63. 

2  Wheat  for  food  (including  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seed,  and  industry.  Includes 
shipments  to  U.S.  territories. 

3  Exclude  imports  for  milling-in-bond  and  export  as  flour. 

4  Preliminary. 
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Table  4. — Wheat  exports  by  classes; 1  dollar  and  Government- financed  grain  only, 

annual  1959-64  crop  years 


[In  millions  of  bushels] 


Year  beginning  July  1 

Hard  Red 
Spring 

Hard  Red 
Winter 

Soft  Red 
Winter 

White 

Durum 

Mixed 

Total 

1959: 

Dollar  sales.  . . . 

23.5 

31.3 

15.3 

30.5 

0 

.15 

100.7 

Government  programs1  2 _ 

12.2 

185.1 

21.7 

92.5 

0 

.61 

312.2 

Total  _ _ _ 

35.7 

216.4 

37.0 

123.0 

0 

.76 

412.9 

Dollar  percent  _ _ 

66 

14 

41 

25 

20 

24 

I960: 

Dollar  sales _  ...  _ 

21.6 

107.0 

25.9 

46.6 

5.3 

2.3 

208.7 

Government  programs 2 _ 

3.7 

241.3 

25.9 

85.9 

0 

.1 

357.0 

Total... . . . 

25.3 

348.3 

51.8 

132.5 

5.3 

2.4 

565.7 

Dollar  percent _ _ 

85 

31 

50 

35 

100 

96 

36 

1961: 

Dollar  sales . . . . 

23.1 

67.4 

39.0 

55.0 

15.9 

1.7 

202.1 

Government  programs 2 _ 

6.0 

328.7 

13.4 

57.1 

0 

.1 

405.3 

Total  . .  ..  ..  ... 

29.1 

396.1 

52.4 

112.1 

15.9 

1.8 

607.4 

Dollar  percent.. . 

79 

17 

74 

49 

100 

93 

33 

1962: 

Dollar  sales . . 

17.3 

38.3 

24.7 

29.1 

3.3 

1.6 

114.3 

Government  programs  2__._ 

8.0 

304.  7 

11.8 

84.4 

10.8 

419.7 

Total  _ _ 

25.3 

343.0 

36.5 

113.5 

3.3 

12.4 

534.0 

Dollar  percent  _ 

68 

11 

68 

26 

100 

13 

21 

1963: 

Dollar  sales _ 

30.3 

128.4 

65.9 

64.0 

27.9 

2.3 

318.8 

Government  programs  2 _ 

16.0 

344.5 

6.7 

64.1 

.9 

432.2 

Total  _ _ _ _ 

46.3 

472.9 

72.6 

128.1 

27.9 

3.2 

751.0 

Dollar  percent...  _ 

65 

27 

91 

50 

100 

72 

42 

1964: 

Dollar  sales  . . 

17.2 

54.7 

30. 1 

41.9 

7.5 

1.0 

152.4 

Government  programs 2 _ 

3.1 

388.6 

37.5 

65.2 

.2 

.8 

495.4 

Total  . . 

20.3 

443.3 

67.6 

107. 1 

7.7 

1.8 

647.8 

Dollar  percent..  _ 

85 

12 

32 

39 

97 

56 

22 

1  Inspection  for  exports.  Grain  Market  News-C.  &  M.S.-USDA. 

2  Special  Government-financed  programs  such  as  Public  Law  480  sales  for  foreign  currencies  (the  major 
portion)  donation,  barter,  and  special  long-term  credit  sales. 
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Table  5. — Bread,  white — Retail  prices,  farm  value,  farmer’s  share  of  retail  price, 
and  season  average  price  received  by  farmer,  1950-64 


Year 

Retail  price 
per  pound 

Farm  value, 
wheat 1 

Farmer’s 
share, 
wheat 1 

Season  aver¬ 
age  price 
received  by 
farmers  per 
bushel,  wheat 

Cents 

12.7 

Cents 

2.7 

Percent 

21 

Dollars 

2. 05 
2.00 

13.5 

2.5 

19 

14.9 

2.6 

17 

2. 11 

J5.1 

2.6 

17 

2.09 
2. 04 

15.5 

2.5 

16 

16.3 

2.7 

17 

2. 12 

16.8 

2.7 

16 

1.98 

17.1 

2.6 

15 

1.97 

18.0 

2.6 

14 

1.93 

18.5 

2.3 

13 

1.75 

18.9 

2.3 

12 

1.76 

19.5 

2.3 

12 

1. 74 

20.0 

2.4 

12 

1.83 

20.3 

2.6 

13 

2.04 

20.7 

2.5 

12 

1.85 

1964 2  _ _  _ 

20.7 

2.5 

12 

3  1.37 

1  Payment  to  farmer  for  wheat,  less  estimated  value  of  millfeed  byproducts;  0.894  pound  wheat,  January 
1950-June  1957;  0.882  pound  July  1957-December  1963;  0.877  pound  beginning  with  January  1964. 

2  Starting  July  1964  the  farm  value  and  the  farmer’s  share  for  white  bread  are  based  on  the  market  price 
of  wheat  received  by  farmers  plus  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  to  millers  and 
the  value  of  the  domestic  marketing  certificate  received  by  farmers  complying  fully  with  the  Federal 
wheat  program. 

3  Estimated;  does  not  include  value  of  certificate  ($0.70). 


VIEWS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

On  the  day  the  committee  ordered  the  bill  reported,  it  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  commenting  on  the  wheat  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  committee  amendment.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  2,  1965. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  gave  tentative  approval  to  a  new  program  for  wheat.  This 
program  represents  a  sharp  departure  from  the  two-price,  domestic 
certificate  concept  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Congress  on  several 
occasions  in  recent  years  and  under  which  farmers  have  operated  the 
past  2  years.  In  lieu  of  that  successful  and  well  understood  program, 
the  language  of  the  committee  print  would  substitute  a  new  program 
of  direct  Treasury  payments  on  a  cooperating  producer’s  entire  allot¬ 
ment. 

We  have  carefully  considered  this  tentative  wheat  provision  and  felt 
the  committtee  should  have  the  results  of  that  analysis  prior  to  its 
taking  final  action. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  this  new  approach  will  seriously 
jeopardize  and  threaten  efforts  to  expand  wheat  exports.  With 
relatively  stable  domestic  food  consumption,  the  future  vitality  and 
prosperity  of  the  entire  wheat  economy  depends  on  expanded  sales 
abroad.  To  best  take  advantage  of  this  potential,  U.S.  wheat  must 
compete  freely  in  world  markets  without  dependence  on  Treasury  sub¬ 
sidies.  Legislative  changes  in  recent  years,  involving  the  two-price, 
domestic  certificate  approach  have  moved  in  this  direction  and  have 
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greatly  strengthened  our  competitive  position  in  the  market  and  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

The  wheat  provisions  before  the  committee  would  reverse  these 
actions  and  would  involve  a  direct  payment  of  about  65  cents  a  bushel 
to  the  cooperating  producer  on  every  bushel  of  his  export  wheat. 

The  tentative  wheat  provisions  in  the  committee  print  also  spell  the 
end  of  the  very  popular  substitution  provision. 

As  you  will  recall,  Congress  in  1962  and  again  in  1964  provided  the 
Secretary  with  the  authority  to  permit  producers  to  substitute  acre 
for  acre  between  wheat  and  feed  grains.  This  provision  enabled  the 
producer  to  select  the  best  mix  or  combination  and,  thereby,  obtain 
greater  efficiency  and  greater  returns  from  his  farming  operation. 
This  provision  permitted  the  setting  of  the  loan  level  for  wheat  so  that 
it  could  be  competitive  with  other  grains  and,  thereby,  opened  a 
new  opportunity  for  wheat  to  be  used  as  a  feed  grain. 

Our  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  85  to  100  million  bushels 
of  wheat  are  moving  into  this  new  use  this  year.  The  proposal  before 
the  committee  would  not  permit  the  wheat  to  be  priced  competitively 
with  feed  grains.  Under  such  conditions,  wheat  would  not  be  used 
as  a  feed,  and  any  wheat  produced  on  traditional  feed  grain  acres 
would  pile  up  as  surplus  with  increased  Government  costs. 

For  1966,  assuming  acreage  is  maintained,  the  committee  print 
wheat  plan  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  Government  by  some  $400 
million  over  the  program  recommended  by  the  administration. 
In  subsequent  years  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
come  through  sharply  reduced  acreage,  cutbacks  in  the  food-for-peace 
program,  and  a  loss  of  income  to'  wheat  producers.  None  of  these 
is  desirable. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has,  in  recent  years,  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for:  Actions  to  establish  a  two-price  domestic  parity  con¬ 
cept — actions  to  improve  our  export  potential — actions  to  provide 
a  new  feed  use  for  wheat — actions  to  improve  wheat  producers’ 
income — and  actions  to  strengthen  the  long-range  future  of  the  wheat 
economy. 

The  gains  under  these  programs  have  been  impressive.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  Senate  committee  and  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  improve  the  successful  two-price  certificate  wheat  program. 
We  hope  the  facts  submitted  in  this  letter  will  be  of  help  in  the  final 
deliberations  toward  this  end. 

Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary. 


While  the  Secretary’s  letter  was  not  received  until  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  determined  on  the  wheat  provisions  to  be  included  in  the 
bill,  the  Secretary’s  letter  has  subsequently  been  considered  carefully, 
paragraph  by  paragraph  as  follows: 

First  paragraph 

The  committee  program  does  not  represent  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  two-price  domestic  certificate  concept.  Under  the  program  in 
effect  for  the  past  2  years  the  producer  receives  certificates  which  he 
immediately  exchanges  for  a  payment.  Under  the  bill  he  would 
receive  a  payment,  without  going  through  the  intermediate  formality 
of  certificates.  The  manner  in  which  the  payment  to  the  producer  is 
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computed  under  the  existing  program  is  complex,  not  well  understood, 
and  difficult  to  explain.  Great  discretion  is  given  to  the  Secretary  as 
to  the  number  of  certificates  to  be  issued  to  producers,  and  the  value 
of  the  certificates,  and  consequently  the  producer’s  return.  The 
committee  bill  is  simple,  assuring  the  producer  of  at  least  $1.90  per 
bushel  on  the  projected  yield  of  his  acreage  allotment  if  he  either 
plants  it  or  diverts  it  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary’s  regulations. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  giving  the  Secretary  almost  complete 
discretion  to  provide  either  a  very  low  or  a  very  high  average  support 
price,  the  bill  provides  for  an  average  support  price  within  well 
defined  and  easily  understood  limits. 

Regulation  of  commerce  would  continue  through  the  sale  of  cer¬ 
tificates  to  processors  as  under  existing  law.  As  at  present,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  sell  certificates  to  processors 
and  serve  as  the  conduit  through  which  the  certificate  value  paid  by 
processors  reaches  the  producers.  The  only  substantive  changes  from 
the  existing  program  are  restriction  of  the  Secretary’s  discretion  as 
to  the  support  level  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  which  can  be 
charged  processors  for  certificates.  The  limitation  on  the  cost  of 
certificates  to  the  difference  between  the  loan  level  and  $2  was  fixed 
by  the  House  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  the  committee  does 
not  believe  that  this  change  in  the  program  can  be  avoided. 

The  committee’s  “new  program  of  direct  Treasury  payments  on  a 
cooperating  producer’s  entire  allotment”  is  merely  a  simplification 
of  the  existing  program.  Payments  will  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  in  the  past,  and  certificates  will  be  sold  to  proces¬ 
sors  by  it  as  in  the  past.  Payments  will  be  made  on  the  projected 
yield  of  that  part  of  the  producer’s  allotment  which  is  either  planted 
or  diverted  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Secretary  could  permit  the  producer  to  plant  45  percent 
of  his  allotment  and  divert  the  balance,  and  receive  his  full  payment, 
just  as  he  receives  his  full  marketing  certificate  payment  under  similar 
circumstances  under  the  existing  program. 

Second  paragraph 

The  committee  appreciates  having  the  results  of  the  Department’s 
analysis.  The  committee  has  sought  and  received  the  Department’s 
assistance  in  all  of  its  considerations.  The  wheat  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  are  derived  from  S.  2025,  on  which  the  committee  had 
received  a  report  from  the  Department  and  which  was  one  of  the  bills 
covered  by  the  committee’s  hearings.  The  committee  had  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  available  at  all  times  during  its  executive  sessions,  called 
on  them  frequently,  and  appreciated  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Third  paragraph 

The  committee  does  not  see  how  the  new  approach  to  a  simpler 
program  could  have  any  adverse  effects  on  wheat  exports.  While 
exports  under  the  existing  program  in  1964  and  1965  have  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  Treasury  subsidies,  it  is  intended  that  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  U.S.  wheat  would  compete  freely  in  world  markets  without 
dependence  on  Treasury  subsidies.  Under  the  existing  program  the 
noncertificate  support  level  is  fixed  below  the  world  price.  The  ex¬ 
porter  is  then  required  to  purchase  an  export  marketing  certificate 
which  brings  his  cost  above  the  world  price.  The  Treasury  then  pays 
the  exporter  a  subsidy  to  bring  his  cost  down  to  the  world  price.  The 
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committee  bill  avoids  this  complicated  procedure  by  fixing  the  support 
loan  at  the  world  price.  If  a  subsidy  were  still  necessary,  the  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  it  is  still  available ;  but  it  should  be  less  than  under 
the  present  program  where  the  loan  level  plus  certificate  cost  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  result  in  a  price  above  the  world  price.  Again,  except  for 
greatly  simplified  procedure  the  committee  bill  does  not  differ  from 
the  existing  program. 

Fourth  paragraph 

The  committee  bill  obviously  does  not  reverse  any  actions  toward 
a  freer  export  market,  and  does  not  involve  a  payment  of  65  cents,  or 
any  other  amount,  on  any  bushel  of  export  wheat.  It  might  be 
contended  that  the  existing  program  does  provide  for  a  payment  of 
25  cents  per  bushel  on  some  bushels  of  export  wheat.  In  fact,  under 
the  Secretary’s  proposal,  S.  1702,  the  Secretary  could  issue  export 
marketing  certificates  to  cover  all  estimated  exports,  and  producers 
would  have  to  plant  the  estimated  acreage  to  produce  such  wheat  for 
export  in  order  to  receive  their  export  certificates.  The  face  value  of 
an  export  certificate  could  equal  or  exceed  the  face  value  of  a  domestic 
certificate.  The  committee  does  not  suggest  that  the  Secretary  would 
do  this,  and  understands  that  the  Department  does  not  contemplate 
issuing  export  certificates  in  the  future,  unless  such  action  should 
become  necessary  to  achieve  the  income  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  removes  the  authority  to  issue 
export  marketing  certificates,  provides  specifically  for  an  average 
support  level  within  a  definite  statutory  range,  and  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Secretary  to  provide  each  producer  with  his  full  income  support 
without  requiring  him  to  raise  a  single  bushel  for  export. 

The  bill  provides  specifically  that  the  price  support  payments 
shall  be  provided  on  the  projected  yield  of  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  which  is  either  planted  for  harvest  “or  diverted  to 
conserving  uses  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary .”  Under  the  1965  program  the  producer  must  plant  at  least  45 
percent  of  his  allotment  to  receive  his  entire  domestic  certificate 
payment.  He  must  then  plant  an  additional  35  percent  of  his 
allotment  to  receive  his  full  export  certificate  payment.  Under  the 
committee  bill  the  Secretary  could  require  him  to  plant  45  percent 
of  his  allotment  (or  any  smaller  or  greater  percentage)  and  permit 
him  to  divert  the  balance  of  his  allotment  and  still  receive  the  full 
payment  on  the  projected  yield  of  his  entire  allotment.  The  bill 
simply  does  not  involve  a  direct  payment  of  any  amount  on  any 
bushel  of  export  wheat,  any  more  than  the  administration’s  bill 
(which  authorizes  payments  of  up  to  the  difference  between  the 
noncertificate  support  price  and  parity  on  every  bushel  of  export 
wheat)  should  be  said  to  involve  a  payment  of  that  amount  on  every 
bushel  of  export  wheat. 

Fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  paragraphs 

The  committee  bill  does  not  spell  the  end  of  the  substitution 
provision  any  more  than  does  the  administration  proposal.  That 
provision  remains  in  the  law  and  is  equally  applicable  to  either 
proposal.  The  Department  has  indicated  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
issue  export  marketing  certificates  in  the  future,  so  that  the  market 
price  for  all  wheat  in  the  United  States  will  reflect  the  world  price 
for  wheat.  Under  the  committee  bill  all  wheat  would  be  supported 
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at  a  level  to  reflect  the  world  price.  The  market  price  would  therefore 
be  approximately  the  same  under  either  bill,  and  if  it  is  advantageous 
to  feed  wheat  under  one  bill  it  should  be  equally  advantageous  under 
the  other.  While  further  discussion  of  this  point  should  not  be 
necessary,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  which  provides  the  authority  for  authorizing 
the  substitution  discussed  by  the  Secretary  in  these  paragraphs  does 
so  “to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
program  for  feed  grains  or  wheat.”  Certainly  the  most  obvious 
condition  authorized  to  be  imposed  by  this  language  is  one  requiring 
that  the  wheat  actually  be  used  for  feed. 

Eighth  paragraph 

The  Secretary  has  estimated  that  the  committee  wheat  provisions 
would  cost  $400  million  more  than  the  program  recommended  by  the 
administration.  At  least  $250  million  of  this  estimate  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  amount  which  would  have  been  recovered  from  processors  by 
raising  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  by  50  cents 
per  bushel.  H.R.  9811  was  amended  in  the  House  to  prevent  this 
increase  in  the  cost  of  marketing  certificates,  and  the  committee  does 
not  understand  that  the  administration  proposes  to  reduce  the  returns 
to  producers  to  compensate  for  the  action  taken  by  the  House.  The 
Department’s  estimate  of  the  committee  bill  therefore  exceeds  the 
program  currently  recommended  by  the  Department  by  not  more  than 
$150  million.  The  Department’s  estimate  also  is  notjbased  on  what 
could  be  done  under  the  authority  provided  by  each  proposal,  but 
rather  what  the  Department  proposes  to  do  under  each  proposal  for 
the  year  1966.  Thus,  the  Department  has  advised  the  committee 
that  it  proposes  under  the  House  bill  to  fix  the  various  support  levels 
provided  for  by  it  so  as  to  provide  a  blend  support  price  to  cooperators 
of  $1.8125  per  bushel.  Under  the  committee  bill  this  support  could 
not  be  less  than  $1.90  per  bushel,  or  a  total  for  the  crop  of  about  $100 
million.  The  committee  understands  that  the  remaining  $50  million 
difference  estimated  by  the  Department  results  from  Department 
estimates  of  greater  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill  (which  should  result  in  reduced  production  and  greater  disposal 
of  Government  stocks) ,  diversion  payment  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
for  small  producers  who  divert  their  entire  allotments,  and  other 
minute  details  of  the  program  which  the  Secretary  might  determine 
upon  within  the  authority  provided  by  the  bill. 

Ninth  and  tenth  paragraphs 

The  committee  has  been  ably  and  cooperatively  assisted  in  the 
development  of  legislation  by  Department  officials. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  101 

This  section  contains  10  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  section  332  to  change  one  of  the  items 
making  up  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  from  the 
average  amount  of  wheat  which  was  used  for  livestock  feed  during 
1959-60  to  the  amount  of  wheat  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  used 
for  livestock  feed  during  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is 
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being  determined,  excluding  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat  used 
for  such  purposes  as  a  result  of  wheat  grown  in  lieu  of  feed  grains 
under  the  substitution  provisions. 

Amendment  (1)  would  also  suspend  the  proclamation  of  quotas 
on  wheat  for  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966 
through  1969. 

Amendment  (2)  would  make  the  following  changes  in  the  provisions 
for  computing  the  national  acreage  allotment.  The  national  acreage 
allotment  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national 
yield  instead  of  expected  yields  as  under  existing  law.  The  acreage 
necessary  to  provide  the  increases  in  small  farm  allotments  pursuant 
to  section  335  would  be  added  in  the  national  acreage  allotment 
rather  than  being  established  outside  the  national  acreage  allotment. 
This  is  a  technical  change  to  make  this  provision  conform  to  the 
changes  made  by  amendments  (3)  through  (8)  for  computing  allot¬ 
ments. 

Amendments  (3)  through  (8)  would  provide  for  the  determination 
of  State,  county  and  farm  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
year’s  allotment.  This  would  reserve  the  increases  given  to  farms 
with  small  allotments  in  1964  and  1965  pursuant  to  section  335.  In 
the  future,  such  small  farm  allotments  would  be  treated  the  same  as 
other  allotments.  Amendment  (3)  provides  among  other  things  for 
a  special  wheat  acreage  reserve  to  be  apportioned  only  to  counties 
where  wheat  is  “a  major  income-producing  crop.”  Any  county  in 
which  the  income  from  wheat  represents  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  income  from  crops  is  regarded  as  a  county  in  which  wheat  is  a 
major  income-producing  crop.  The  so-called  Anfuso  amendment 
under  which  farmers  who  overplant  their  allotments  lose  history 
would  not  apply  in  any  year  in  which  there  was  a  voluntary  diversion 
or  certificate  program. 

Amendment  (9)  would  extend  the  diversion  program  for  wheat  for 
4  years — 1966  through  1969 — with  some  changes.  The  limitation  on 
the  number  of  acres  of  additional  voluntary  diversion  would  be  raised 
from  20  percent  of  the  farm  allotment  to  50  percent  of  the  allotment. 
(The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect.) 

Amendment  (10)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  all  or 
part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  mustardseed  and  crambe, 
as  well  as  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castorbeans,  and  flax,  if 
he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income.  The  payments  in  such  case  could  not 
extend  half  the  rate  payable  for  diversion  to  conserving  uses. 

Section  102 

This  section  would  extend  the  wheat  marketing  certificate  program 
for  4  years— 1966  through  1969 — but  would  make  inapplicable  for 
this  period  the  provisions  relating  to  the  issuance  of  marketing 
certificates  to  producers.  In  order  to  simplify  the  program,  producers 
would  receive  direct  payments  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage 
planted  or  diverted  within  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  in  lieu  of 
receiving  certificates  on  part  of  their  production.  Regulation  of 
commerce  through  the  requirement  that  processors  acquire  marketing 
certificates  would  continue  with  some  modifications  hereafter  described. 
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Section  103 

Effective  on  enactment  of  the  act,  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exempt  wheat  heretofore  or  hereafter 
processed  or  exported  from  the  requirement  that  processors  and 
exporters  purchase  wheat  marketing  certificates,  if  such  wheat  was 
produced  by  and  processed  for  use  of  a  State  agency,  processed  for 
donation,  or  processed  for  noncommercial  uses.  It  would  exempt 
beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964,  from  certificate 
requirements,  and  would  provide  that  certificates  would  be  required 
for  a  beverage  distilled  after  such  date  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels 
for  aging,  and  that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  the  payment  for  certifi¬ 
cates  could  be  deferred  until  the  beverage  is  bottled  for  sale. 

Subsection  (b)  would  make  inapplicable  for  the  4-year  period — 
1966  through  1969 — the  provisions  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  to  producers  and  provisions  relating  to  requirements  for  the 
acquisition  of  export  marketing  certificates.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  during  this  period  to  suspend  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
requirements  for  the  acquisition  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  by 
persons  processing  wheat  into  food  products  if  such  suspension  would 
result  in  the  more  effective  regulation  of  commerce. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  whenever  the  value  of  domestic  certif¬ 
icates  for  a  marketing  year  differs  from  the  value  of  domestic  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  year,  the  Secretary  may  require  certificates 
issued  for  the  preceding  marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all 
wheat  processed  into  food  products  during  such  year  even  though  the 
food  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption 
after  the  end  of  the  year. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  action  to 
facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years  whenever  the  face 
value  per  bushel  of  domestic  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
substantially  different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  certificates 
for  the  preceding  marketing  year.  This  would  include  the  authority 
to  sell  certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into 
food  products  covering  such  quautities  of  wheat,  at  such  prices  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  provides  by  regulation. 

Subsection  (e)  would  amend  the  definition  of  “food  products”  to 
exempt  flour  second  clears  not  used  for  human  consumption  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  (effective  60  days  following  enactment 
of  the  act  unless  the  Secretary  designates  an  earlier  date  within  such 
period). 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  considerable  controversy 
had  developed  at  one  stage  between  the  cornstarch  and  the  wheat 
starch-gluten  industries  over  the  effect  certain  alternate  language 
would  have  had  on  the  respective  industries.  Both  industries  as  well 
as  other  interested  groups  such  as  wheat  growers  and  flour  millers 
have  indicated  that  the  language  adopted  represents  a  compromise 
which  would  permit  some  relief  to  wheat  starch-gluten  producers 
and  other  users  of  wheat  flour  for  industrial  purposes  without  resulting 
in  serious  loss  of  existing  markets  to  the  cornstarch  industry. 

The  amendment  itself  grants  a  limited  exemption  from  domestic 
wheat  marketing  certificates  to  second  clears  flour  not  used  for  human 
consumption.  Second  clears  flour  is  a  type  of  high  ash  flour  normally 
having  an  ash  content  of  1  percent  or  more  and  is  produced  as  a  co¬ 
product  of  patent  flours  in  a  traditional  72  percent  extraction  rate  type 
of  milling  operation. 
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The  Department  has  furnished  the  committee  with  a  statement 
which  sets  forth  its  interpretation  of  the  term  second  clears  flour  or 
flour  second  clears,  the  purpose  of  the  limited  exemption  and  how  it 
would  be  administered.  This  statement  is  set  forth  in  full  in  the 
hearing  record  at  page  1289.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  amendment  should  be  interpreted  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  Department’s  statement  and  that  the  exemption  be  so  con¬ 
fined.  The  cornstarch  and  wheat  starch  industries  have  developed 
over  a  period  of  years  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  prices  of  corn  and 
wheat  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  the  exemption 
provided  by  this  bill  to  second  clears  flour  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
any  shift  from  one  commodity  to  another  but  rather  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  relationship  between  these  industries  and  the  products  of  corn 
and  wheat  for  industrial  nonfood  uses  should  be  maintained. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  maintenance  of  this  traditional 
relationship  is  in  part  dependent  upon  the  flour  export  program.  In 
its  statement  to  the  committee  and  to  the  corn  and  wheat  industries, 
the  Department  has  given  its  assurance  that  it  will  take  all  reasonable 
steps  under  its  various  programs  to  maintain  and  increase  the  export 
of  all  grades  of  wheat  flour  including  second  flour  clears.  This 
intention  as  stated  by  the  Department  has  the  approval  of  the 
committee. 

If  for  any  reason  the  Department  finds  that  the  traditional  relation¬ 
ship  between  wheat  and  corn  products  for  industrial  nonfood  uses  is 
not  being  maintained  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  Secretary 
through  administrative  action,  the  committee  expects  the  Department 
to  make  a  report  to  the  committee  for  such  further  legislative  action 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Subsection  (f)  would  provide  with  respect  to  the  1966-69  crops  and 
the  marketing  years  for  such  crops  that  the  face  value  per  bushel  of 
marketing  certificates  which  processors  must  acquire  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  support  level  through  loans  and  purchases  is 
below  $2,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  the  average  market 
price  of  bread  has  increased  following  enactment  of  this  act,  he  may, 
at  his  discretion,  increase  the  face  value  by  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  amount  by  which  such  support  level  is  below  100  percent  of 
parity.  The  exception  would  not  apply  to  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1966  crop. 

Section  104 

This  section  would  provide  with  respect  to  the  1966  through  1969 
crops  of  wheat  that  price  support  would  be  made  available  through 
loans  and  purchases  at  the  higher  of  the  farm  price  equivalent  of  the 
average  world  market  price  during  the  preceding  3  years  or  50  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  Additional  price  support  would  be  made  available  in 
such  amount  as  would  bring  the  total  price  support  up  to  a  level  not 
in  excess  of  100  percent  of  parity  and  not  less  than  $1.90  per  bushel 
and  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate  taking  into  account 
the  usual  factors  taken  into  account  in  fixing  price  support  levels  and, 
in  addition,  any  increases  in  the  prices  of  bread  and  wheat  products 
so  that  producers  may  receive  an  appropriate  share  of  any  increased 
returns  from  wheat  products.  The  additional  price  support  would  be 
provided  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  farm  allotment  which  is  either 
planted  for  harvest  or  diverted  to  conserving  uses,  or,  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equi¬ 
table.  Price  support  would  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators, 
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and  price  support  through  loans  and  purchases  would  be  available 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area.  The  section  would 
define  a  cooperator  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  1965  crop,  namely 
as  a  person  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  or  except  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  farm 
allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  he  shares  in  the 
production,  and  (ii)  complies  with  the  land-use  requirements  oi  the 
diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  As 
provided  by  section  202(13)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  for  the 
1965  crop,  this  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  1966  through  1969 
crops  that  a  producer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  exceed  the  allotment 
if  any  excess  acreage  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  and  the  amount  of  wheat  produced  on  such  excess  acreage 
is  stored  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  The  s®o~ 
tion  also  would  provide  that  in  any  case  where  the  act  prohibits  the 
making  of  price  support  loans  or  payments  for  failure  of  a  producer 
to  comply  with  program  requirements,  the  Secretary  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  make  loans  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to 
be  equitable. 

Section  105 

Amendment  (1)  would  extend  to  the  crops  plahted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969  the  provision  in  the  present 
program  which  eliminates  the  land-use  penalty  for  failing  to  divert 
acreage  from  wheat  as  would  otherwise  be  required  by  section  339(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Amendment  (2)  would  extend  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969  the  provision  in  the  present 
program  that  the  minimum  price  for  sales  of  wheat  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  would  be  105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

Section  106 

This  section  is  a  technical  amendment  to  section  339(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  amendment  to  the  acreage  allotment  provisions  in  section  101. 

Section  107 

This  section  contains  two  amendments  to  section  301(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  paragraph  (8)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
paragraph  (B)  defining  the  term  “projected  national  yield’’  as  applied 
to  any  crop  of  wheat.  The  projected  national  yield  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  the  commodity  for 
the  preceding  5  years,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for 
trends  in  yields,  and  fbr  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 
It  would  permit  the  determination  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  on  the  basis  of  a  national  yield  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
national  yield  which  could  be  expected  in  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  determined. 

Amendment  (2)  would  add  subparagraphs  (J)  and  (K)  to  paragraph 
(13).  These  would  define  “projected  county  yield”  and  “projected 
farm  yield”  for  any  crop  of  wheat.  The  projected  county  yield 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  for 
each  of  the  immediately  preceding  5  years,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  and  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices.  The  projected  farm  yield  would  be  determined 
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on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  each  of  the  immediately 
preceding  3  years,  adjusted  for  the  same  factors  as  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  county  yield.  The  use  of  the  projected  yield  would  permit 
the  determination  of  a  farm  yield  of  wheat  more  nearly  equal  to  that 
expected  in  the  year  for  which  it  would  be  used. 

Section  108 

This  section  would  amend  section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  wheat  marketing  certificate  program,  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
penalties  are  applicable  only  for  violations  committed  knowingly. 

Section  109 

This  section  contains  two  amendments.  Amendment  (a)  would 
redefine  “normal  production”  as  apphed  to  wheat  contained  in  para¬ 
graph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  so  that,  beginning  in  1966,  the  projected  farm 
yield  would  be  used  instead  of  the  farm  normal  yield  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing  excess. 

Amendment  (b)  would  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  Public  Law  74, 
77th  Congress,  relating  to  wheat  marketing  quotas,  so  that  the 
projected  farm  yield  would  be  used  instead  of  farm  normal  yield  in 
the  determination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing 
excess. 

Section  110 

This  section  would  provide  that  if  National,  State,  and  county 
allotments  have  already  been  established  for  the  1966  crop  before  the 
act  becomes  effective,  the  National,  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  such  crop  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
law  in  effect  prior  to  enactment  of  the  act. 

TITLE  II - FEED  GRAINS 

Short  explanation 

This  title  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  choice  of 
using  either  of  two  voluntary  feed  grain  programs  for  the  1966  through 
1969  crops.  Subtitle  A  provides  authority  for  continuation  of  the 
voluntary  program  in  effect  during  the  current  year,  but  makes 
possible  improvements  in  the  program.  Subtitle  B  provides  an 
alternative  program,  which  can  be  used  at  the  Secretary’s  discretion, 
under  which  no  price  support  payments  would  be  authorized,  but 
diversion  payments  could  be  made  at  levels  adequate  to  assure  pro¬ 
gram  participation.  Under  this  alternative  program,  land  could  be 
voluntarily  diverted  on  either  an  annual  or  a  5-year  basis. 

In  general,  provisions  of  subtitle  A  include: 

(1)  Price  support  for  corn  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  (and  com¬ 
parable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye)  if  a  feed  grain 
diversion  program  is  in  effect. 

(2)  Price  support  eligibility  would  be  conditioned  on  participation 
in  an  acreage  diversion  program  to  the  minimum  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Part  of  the  support  could  be  in  the  form  of  payments-in-kind  to 
participants  who  either  planted  or  were  unable  to  plant  their  feed 
grain  crop  due  to  natural  disaster. 

(4)  A  diversion  program  would  be  authorized  for  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  (and  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley).  Oats  and 
rye  also  may  be  included  for  the  purpose  of  planting  wheat  on  such 
acreage. 
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(5)  Malting  barley  may  be  exempted  from  diversion  requirements. 

(6)  Wheat  could  be  planted  on  feed  grain  acreage  by  participants 
and  feed  grains  on  wheat  acreage  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  Secre- 

(7)  Payments  for  diverting  acreage  to  conservation  uses  could 
be  up  to  50  percent  of  the  county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest 
rate  of  the  payment-in-kind  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage 

diverted.  .  , 

(8)  Diverted  acreage  could,  under  certain  conditions,  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castorbeans, 
mustardseed,  crambe,  and  flax  at  reduced  diversion  payment  rates. 

(9)  Up  to  50  percent  of  any  estimated  payments  earned  could  be 
made  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 

(10)  Soybeans  could  be  planted  on  feed  grain  permitted  acreage 
in  lieu  of  feed  grains  and  still  earn  price  support  payments. 

(11)  Provisions  relating  to  a  farm’s  soil-conserving  base  acreage 

are  continued.  . 

(12)  Existing  provisions  relating  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
resale  prices  are  continued. 

Subtitle  B  retains  many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  subtitle  A, 
and  differs  primarily  as  follows : 

(1)  Price  support  for  corn  at  60  to  90  percent  of  parity  (and  com¬ 
parable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye). 

(2)  Price  support  payments  are  not  authorized  except  up  to  25 
cents  per  bushel  could  be  paid  to  participants  who  were  unable  to 
plant,  due  to  natural  disaster. 

(3)  Payments  for  diverting  acreage  to  conservation  uses  under  the 
1-year  diversion  program  could  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
county  support  rate  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage  diverted; 
payments  for  that  diverted  for  5  years  could  not  be  less  than  70 
percent. 

(4)  A  minimum  of  40  percent  of  the  base  would  have  to  be  diverted 
under  the  5-year  diversion  program. 

Changes  from  previous  legislation 

Several  provisions  have  been  incorporated  in  this  bill  which  provide 
major  changes  from  the  legislation  authorizing  the  1964  and  1965 
feed  grain  programs. 

Under  both  subtitle  A  and  subtitle  B : 

Barley  would  not  be  included  unless  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
With  barley  stocks  near  desirable  levels,  barley  could  be  excluded  from 
the  program  whenever  there  was  no  need  for  an  acreage  reduction. 

Yields  used  in  calculation  of  program  benefits  under  the  feed  grain 
program  would  be  in  line  with  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  bill; 
i.e.,  projected  yields  would  be  used. 

Under  subtitle  A: 

Price-support  payments-in-kind  could  be  made  on  all  or  part  of  a 
participant’s  permitted  acreage,  or  could  be  varied  according  to  the 
extent  of  participation.  This  provision  provides  the  flexibility  to 
develop  a  program  to  meet  changing  needs  and  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  program.  It  also  provides  a  mechanism  whereby  producers 
can  receive  program  payments  and  benefits  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  contribution  toward  achieving  program  objectives. 

Soybeans  could  be  allowed  to  be  grown  on  feed  grain  permitted 
acreage,  and  participants  could  earn  price-support  payments  as  if 
feed  grains  were  produced.  If  permitted  by  the  Secretary  this  would 
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allow  farmers  greater  flexibility  in  planning  their  farm  operations  and 
help  to  maximize  their  income.  At  the  same  time,  prod  action  of 
unneeded  feed  grains  and  feed  grain  program  costs  could  be  reduced 
while  needed  soybean  production  could  be  encouraged. 

Program  participants  could  receive  price  support  payments-in-kind 
on  their  entire  permitted  acreage  as  long  as  they  planted  at  least  90 
percent  of  such  permitted  acreage.  This  would  relieve  pressure  on 
participants  to  plant  their  entire  permitted  acreage  in  an  effort  to 
maximize  price  support  payments — and  oftentimes  find  they  have 
overplanted  their  permitted  acreage.  Simultaneously,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  benefit  from  the  production  avoided  through  the  resulting 
lower  plantings. 

Crambe  would  be  added  to  the  list  of  designated  crops  which  would 
be  produced  on  diverted  acreage  at  a  reduced  diversion  payment  rate. 
This  is  a  new  specialty  crop  for  which  industrial  uses  are  being  de¬ 
veloped.  Jts  inclusion  as  a  designated  crop  could  help  to  maximize 
farmers’  income  as  well  as  reduce  program  costs. 

The  bill  provides  express  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
loan  rates  gradually.  The  loan  level  does  have  an  influence  on  market 
prices.  Generally  speaking  the  higher  the  loan  rate  the  higher  the 
market  price.  For  example,  in  1963  the  loan  level  for  corn  was  $1.07 
per  bushel  and  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  $1.09.  In  1964, 
the  loan  level  was  $1.10  and  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  $1.16. 
This  year  the  loan  level  is  at  $1.05.  As  a  result,  prices  received  by 
farmers  ought  to  be  slightly  lower  than  last  year. 

As  indicated  earlier,  only  47  percent  of  the  farmers  with  feed  gram 
bases  participated  in  the  program  this  year,  reducing  their  acreage 
by  an  average  of  about  30  percent.  The  remaining  53  percent  of  the 
producers  do  not  contribute  one  iota  to  the  success  of  the  program  in 
reducing  production,  but  instead  benefit  from  the  loan  rate’s  effect  on 
the  market  price  and  the  improved  feed  grain  supply  situation  by 
receiving  higher  prices  in  the  marketplace. 

The  committee  felt  that  benefits  of  the  program  should  accrue 
primarily  to  those  who  contribute  to  its  success.  They  therefore  felt 
that  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  loan  rate  over  the  4-year  life  of  the 
program  would  be  highly  desirable  in  limiting  benefits  to  cooperators, 
encouraging  greater  participation  in  the  program,  lower  the  cost,  and 
thereby  making  the  program  more  effective  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
this  legislation.  The  committee  does  not  intend,  however,  that  the 
loan  level  should  be  dropped  so  precipitously  as  to  disrupt  the  feed 
grain,  livestock,  and  dairy  sectors  of  the  agricultural  economy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  support  provided  would  still  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  at  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

BACKGROUND 

This  title  provides  for  a  4-year  extension  of  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program— 1966  through  1969  crops — and  is  designed  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  gains  made  by  the  1961-65  programs.  This  legislation 
builds  on  the  experience  gained  under  the  voluntary  feed  grain 
programs  of  the  1960’s  to  date.  The  legislation  is  aimed  at  (1) 
reducing  feed  grain  surplus  stocks,  (2)  reducing  costs  ot  taxpayers, 
(3)  providing  greater  freedom  and  flexibility  to  feed  grain  producers 
in  their  farm  operations,  (4)  providing  an  opportunity  to  feed  grain 
producers  to  maintain  and  strengthen  their  farm  income,  and  (5) 
providing  adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  to  livestock  producers  and 
other  users  at  fair  and  equitable  prices. 
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Need  jor  legislation 

Failure  to  enact  new  legislation  for  1966  and  subsequent  crops 
would  result  in  price  support  at  a  level  between  50  and  90  percent  of 
parity  which  would  not  result  in  increasing  CCC  corn  stocks— or  about 
75  to  80  cents  a  bushel  for  corn.  Yet  a  stocks  buildup  similar  to  the 
1950’s  would  be  set  in  motion  nonetheless. 

Harvested  acreage,  with  no  diversion  program,  would  probably  be 
at  the  1959-60  level.  This  acreage,  combined  with  higher  yields  that 
could  be  expected  would  produce  crops  in  excess  of  market  require¬ 
ments.  Even  though  utilization  increased,  because  of  heavy  supplies 
and  low  prices,  feed  grain  stocks  would  increase  in  the  neighborhood 
of  15  million  tons.  Only  2  years  of  such  a  program  would  nullify  the 
gains  made  the  last  4  years  in  reducing  stocks  and  Government  costs. 

With  over  3  million  feed  grain  farms  in  the  United  States,  the 
adverse  effects  of  such  a  program  would  have  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions.  Farm  income  would  be  especially  hard  hit.  The  value  of  the 
feed  grain  crop  would  be  pulled  below  $5  billion,  compared  to  $6.7 
billion,  including  Government  payments,  under  the  1964  program. 
Livestock  production  could  be  encouraged  to  expand  at  an  unhealthy 
rate,  leading  to  lower  market  prices  and  instability  in  that  sector  of 
the  agricultural  economy.  The  depressed  state  of  this  sector  of  agri¬ 
culture  could  be  disastrous. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  the 
voluntary  program  authorized  by  subtitle  A  or  by  subtitle  B  could 
best  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  advises  that  the  1966  program  would  be  one  authorized  by  sub¬ 
title  A.  In  future  years,  a  program  authorized  under  subtitle  B  could 
be  used  if  farm  income  could  be  maintained  or  increased,  production 
more  effectively  controlled,  and  costs  reduced  by  such  a  program. 

The  committee  received  assurance  from  the  Department  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  there  was  no  objection  to  having  this  alternative  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  bill  and  that,  since  the  bill  provides  for  a  4-year  farm 
program,  such  an  additional  “tool”  for  the  Department  to  use  instead 
of  the  program  under  subtitle  A  would  provide  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  situations  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  Moreover,  the 
Department  will  have  the  time  needed  to  contact  farmers  to  assess 
their  potential  responsiveness  to  the  alternate  program  and  to  evaluate 
it  in  terms  of  overall  cost  and  effectiveness  relative  to  developing 
situations  in  feed  grains  production. 

The  alternative  program  provided  in  subtitle  B,  like  the  program 
provided  in  subtitle  A,  seeks  to  meet  the  problem  of  feed  grain  sur¬ 
pluses  through  the  diversion  of  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
feed  grains  to  soil  conserving  uses.  However,  it  provides  the  farmer 
with  a  choice  between  retiring  a  limited  portion  of  his  feed  grains 
acreage  base  for  1  year  (20  percent  minimum  under  present  regula¬ 
tions)  or  retiring  40  percent  of  his  feed  grains  acreage  base  for  5  years. 
Instead  of  providing  complying  farmers  with  both  diversion  payments 
and  payments  per  bushel  of  “projected  yield”  on  nondiverted  acres, 
the  alternate  program  provides  only  for  diversion  payments,  but  in  an 
increased  amount  intended  to  be  substantially  as  attractive  as  the 
combination  of  payments  under  the  program  established  by  subtitle  A. 
Thus,  the  diversion  payments  are  to  be  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
support  price  on  the  normal  production  of  the  diverted  acres  for  a 
1-year  period;  but  in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for  farmers  to 
choose  the  5-year  retirement  plan  (taking  out  at  least  40  percent  of 
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their  feed  grains  base  acreage  from  production),  diversion  payments 
of  not  less  than  70  percent  are  authorized. 

As  an  additional  incentive  to  participate,  the  alternative  program 
provides  a  form  of  “insurance”  to  complying  farmers  who  are  not  able 
to  plant  feed  grains  on  their  nondi verted  acres  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster.  In  such  a  situation,  a  payment  of  not 
to  exceed  25  cents  per  bushel  of  expected  yield  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  such  acreage. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  alternative  program  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  such  manner  as  will  limit  the  amount  of  reduction  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  county  or  local  community  area  to  prevent  the  program  from 
adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  the  country  or  community. 

It  is  recognized  that  under  a  1-year  program,  entered  into  from  year 
to  year,  a  farmer  can  retire  20  percent  of  his  base  acreage,  for  example, 
in  1  year  and  a  different  20  percent  in  the  next  year;  that  this  enables 
him  to  bring  the  first  20  percent  into  production  in  the  next  year  and, 
after  lying  fallow  for  1  year,  it  would  be  more  productive.  Also,  there 
is  the  likelihood  that  more  of  better  productive  land  would  be  retired 
if  one  farmer  elects  to  keep  the  same  acres  continuously  retired  for  5 
years  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  40  percent  of  his  base  acreage 
than  two  farmers  electing  to  take  out  only  20  percent  of  their  base 
acreage,  with  the  same  amount  of  acres  being  diverted  in  each  case. 
Thus  the  alternative  program  is  calculated  to  effectively  achieve  the 
reduction  in  production  goal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a 
possible  lower  cost  for  the  program. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  croplant  adjustment  program  provided  for 
under  title  V  permits  contract's  for  a  period  as  short  as  5  years  and  as 
long  as  10  years.  However,  Department  representatives  indicated 
that  efforts  would  be  made  toward  longer  term  contracts  and  the 
retirement  of  whole  farms  and  substantial  portions  of  base  grain 
acreage,  so  that  if  the  alternative  program  provided  under  subtitle  B 
is  put  into  effect,  it  would  harmonize  with  the  program  established 
under  title  V. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  subtitle  B  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  contained  in  subtitle  A. 

Situation 

Feed  grain  stocks  steadily  increased  during  the  1950’s,  reaching  a 
record  high  85  million  tons  at  the  end  of  the  1960-61  marketing  year. 
Although  the  quantity  of  feed  grains  fed  and  exported  trended  sharply 
upward  during  that  decade,  production  increased  faster  than  market 
requirements.  This  was  due  to  rapidly  increasing  yields  and  no  con¬ 
trol  on  acreage.  A  way  to  control  production  was  needed  if  stocks 
were  to  be  reduced  to  more  manageable  levels.  The  Congress  re¬ 
sponded  by  authorizing  the  1961  voluntary  feed  grain  program,  and 
later  enacted  legislation  to  provide  for  similar  voluntary  programs 
for  the  1962  through  1965  crops  of  feed  grains. 

Even  though  yields  have  continued  their  sharp  upward  trend  during 
the  1960’s,  sufficient  acreage  has  been  diverted  under  the  voluntary 
programs  to  reduce  production  below  the  level  of  utilization.  Fee 
grain  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current  market  year  (1964-65)  are 
estimated  to  be  about  30  million  tons  below  the  record  1960-61 
season  carryover.  This  average  reduction  of  over  7  million  tons 
over  the  last  4  years  contrasts  to  the  average  7  million  tons  increase 
that  characterized  the  programs  of  the  late  1950’s.  If,  instead  of 
the  voluntary  program,  a  pre-1961  type  program  had  been  in  effect 
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for  the  1961-64  crops,  production  would  have  continued  to  exceed 
requirements.  Production  of  feed  grains  would  have  been  about  3.7 
billion  bushels  more  than  was  actually  produced.  Although  utiliza¬ 
tion  would  have  increased  due  to  heavy  supplies  at  low  prices,  almost 
3  billion  bushels  of  the  grain  would  have  gone  into  carryover  stocks 
undoubtedly  most  into  CCC  hands. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  total  feed  grain  stocks  during^  the 
1950’s  was  paralled  by  an  increase  in  Government  stocks.  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  investment  in  feed  grains  increased  about 
$1  billion  in  1950  to  $3.4  billion  on  June  30,  1961.  With  the  reduction 
in  feed  grain  stocks  under  the  voluntary  programs  since  1961  also 
enabling  CCC  to  reduce  its  holdings,  CCC  investment  in  feed  grains 
stood  at  $2  billion  on  June  30,  1965.  Had  the  surplus  continued  to 
rise,  CCC  investment  in  feed  grains  would  also  have  continued  to 
mount,  instead  of  decreasing. 

Feed  grain  producers’  incomes  have  been  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  the  voluntary  programs.  The  value  of  the  crop,  including  Govern¬ 
ment  payments,  has  increased  each  year  since  1961,  and  in  1965  is 
also  expected  to  be  higher.  In  fact,  the  feed  grain  program  during 
the  1961-64  period  has  increased  producer  income  $3  billion  above 
the  level  they  would  have  received  if  the  pre-1961  type  program  had 
been  in  effect. 

Chart  1.  United  States:  Yield  per  acre  Harvested  for  Grain  Corn  and  Grain  Sor¬ 
ghums,  1960-64  ( SRS  Data) 
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Chart  2.  Feed  grains:  Comparison  of  Production  and  Utilization  under  Voluntary 
Programs  and  under  Pre-1961  Program.  All  data  actual  except  1961-64  with 
pre-1961  programs.  For  these  the  following  assumptions  were  made: 

Harvested  acreage:  Same  as  1969-60  for  corn ,  sorghums,  and  barley ,  since  no 
diversion  would  have  been  made.  Oat  acreage  used  was  actual. 

Yields:  Less  than  actual,  which  were  used  with  the  voluntary  programs — 
corn,  2  to  2.5  bushels  less. 

Utilization:  More  than  under  the  voluntary  programs,  since  feed  grain  prices 
would  have  been  lower  if  the  pre-1961  support  leves  had  been  in  effect. 
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Chart  3.  Feed  grains:  Comparison  of  Carryover  Stocks  under  Voluntary  Programs 
and  under  Pre-1961  Program.  All  data  actual  except  1961-64  with  pre-1961 
programs.  For  these  the  following  assumptions  were  made: 

Harvested  acreage:  Same  as  1969-60  for  corn,  sorghums,  and  barely,  since  no 
diversion  would  have  been  made.  Oat  acreage  used  was  actual. 

Yields:  Less  than  actual,  which  were  used  with  the  voluntary  programs 
corn,  2  to  2.5  bushels  less. 

Utilization:  More  than  under  the  voluntary  programs,  since  feed  grain  prices 
would  have  been  lower  if  the  pre-1961  support  levels  had  been  in  effect. 


Table  6. —  Total,  4  feed  grains — Supply,  disappearance,  value  of  production,  and  acreage,  United  States,  marketing  years  1952-65 

[All  data  in  millions] 
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Table  7. — Feed  grains:  Supplies,  utilization  and  production  factors,  United  States,  average  1958-62,  annual  1956-65 

[All  data  in  millions  except  yields] 
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Table  8. — Com — Support  price,  season  average  price  received  by  farmers  and  CCC 

holdings,  1952^65  crops 


Price  per  bushel 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing  year  1 
(millions  of  bushels) 

Crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1 

Price 

support 

Season 

average 

Inventory 

Loans 

Total 

1952. . . . 

$1.60 

$1.  51 

236.0 

277.8 

513.8 

1953 . . . . . 

1.60 

1.48 

353.7 

362.7 

716.4 

1954 _ _ _ 

1.62 

1.43 

621.5 

236. 1 

857.6 

1955 _ _ _ _ 

1.58 

1.35 

748.4 

360.7 

1, 109. 1 

1956. _ _ 

1.50 

1.29 

873.3 

386.6 

1, 259. 9 
1, 353.  8 
1,  400.  6 

1957 . . . . . 

1.40 

1. 11 

1,077.1 

1, 184. 3 
1, 312.  8 

276.7 

1958  _ 

1.36 

1. 12 

216.3 

1959 _ 

1.12 

1.04 

389.4 

1,  702.  2 
1, 927. 3 

1. 556. 1 

1.328.1 
1, 308.  7 
1, 000. 0 

870.0 

I960  _ 

1.06 

.997 

i;  371.0 
867.3 

556.3 

1961  _ 

1.20 

1.08 

688.8 

1962 _ _ _ 

1.20 

1.10 

802.6 

525.5 

1963  . . . . . . 

2 1.25 

1.09 

828.4 

480.3 

1964  3 _ 

2  1.25 

1. 16 

625.0 

375.0 

1965  estimated . . . . 

>1. 25 

495.0 

375.0 

1  As  of  Sept.  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  the  crop. 

2  For  1963,  loan  rate  $1.07  and  18  cents  per  bushel  price  support  payment;  1954,  loan  rate  $1.10  and  15  cent  s 
price  support  payment;  1965,  loan  rate  $1.05  and  20  cents  price  support  payment. 

3  Preliminary. 


Table  9. — Grain  sorghums — Siipport  price,  season  average  price  received  by  farmers, 

and  CCC  holdings,  1952-65  crops 


Crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1 

Price  per  bushel 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing  year  1 
(millions  of  bushels) 

Support  price 

Season 

average 

Inventory 

Loans  2 

Total 2 

1952... _ 

$1.33 

$1.58 

0.1 

(>) 

0.1 

1953... _ _ _ _ 

1.36 

1.32 

21.8 

0.3 

22.1 

1954 _ 

1.28 

1.  26 

68.1 

0.2 

68.3 

1955 _ _ _ _ 

1. 00 

.98 

76.2 

(3) 

76.2 

1956 _ _ 

1. 10 

1.  15 

75.  1 

(3) 

75. 1 

1957. _ _ _ 

1.04 

.97 

294.8 

3.1 

297.9 

1958 _ 

1.02 

1.00 

490.6 

12.9 

503.5 

1959 _ _ 

.85 

.86 

561.  6 

14.0 

575.  6 

1960 _ _ 

.85 

.84 

673.  5 

20.5 

694.0 

1961. _ _ _ 

1.08 

1.01 

647.6 

16.4 

664.0 

1962.. _ _ 

1.08 

1.02 

612.1 

25.3 

637.4 

1963... . . . . 

4  1.  12 

.98 

615.2 

31.3 

646.5 

1964  4 _ 

4  1.12 

1.06 

565.0 

25.0 

590.0 

1965  estimated _ _  _ _ 

4  1. 12 

540.0 

25.0 

565.0 

1  As  of  Sept.  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  the  crop. 

2  Excludes  early  loans  from  current  crop. 

3  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

4  For  1963,  loan  rate  $0.96  and  16  cents  per  bushel  price  support  payment;  1964,  loan  rate  $0.99  and  13  cents 
price  support  payment;  1965,  loan  rate  $0.92  and  20  cents  price  support  payment. 

5  Preliminary. 


Table  10. — Summary  of  participation,  1961-61+  feed  grain  programs,  and 

enrollment  in  1965  program 


Item 

Program 

19611 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Number  of  farms  (thousands): 

Eligible _ _ 

2,861 

1,147 

107.9 

63.6 

25.2 

2  3, 259 

2 1, 250 

123.4 

68.1 

28.2 

3,200 

1,195 

123.8 

72.6 

24.5 

3, 191 
1,243 

125.8 

73.5 

32.4 

3,185 

1,489 

127.1 

87.0 

36.7 

Participating _ 

Number  of  acres  (millions): 

Total  base 3 _ ... 

Base  on  participating  farms _ 

Diverted . 

9  Sor,n  an<^  Srain  sorghum  only;  succeeding  programs  also  include  barley. 

Barley  program  separate  from  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  Data  may  include  duplication  in  instances 
where  a  farm  grew  barley  as  well  as  corn  and  grain  sorghum. 

3  Excludes  acreage  in  conservation  reserve  program. 
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Table  11. — Feed  grain  -program :  Percentage  of  total  eligible  farms  participating  in 
1961-64  programs  and  enrollment  in  i965  program 


Program 


State 

In  percent 

1965,  enrolled 

1961 

1962  ‘ 

1963 

1964 

Farms  as 
percent  of 
total  farms 

Farms 

(number) 

Alabama . . . . 

27 

35 

29 

33 

38 

43, 191 

Arizona _ _ _ 

52 

40 

25 

19 

26 

705 

Arkansas _ _ 

16 

18 

17 

18 

22 

9,  566 

California _ _ 

46 

31 

23 

22 

23 

2.932 

Colorado . 

44 

31 

32 

40 

54 

14, 156 

Connecticut _ 

4 

7 

11 

14 

15 

346 

Delaware . . 

35 

28 

25 

24 

24 

1,235 

Florida . . . 

28 

39 

30 

34 

41 

6, 928 

Georgia _ _ _ 

16 

31 

29 

35 

42 

39, 821 

Idaho . . . . 

7 

14 

16 

14 

25 

5, 285 

Illinois . . . 

48 

42 

38 

34 

39 

81,800 

Indiana _ _  _ 

42 

39 

38 

37 

42 

68,  513 

Iowa . . . . 

56 

58 

60 

62 

65 

123,  555 

Kansas _ _ 

68 

45 

46 

48 

65 

90,045 

Kentucky . . 

34 

35 

33 

40 

44 

56, 577 

Louisiana _ 

16 

26 

21 

25 

28 

9,865 

Maine . . 

4 

6 

12 

16 

17 

156 

Maryland _ 

19 

15 

16 

17 

19 

4,258 

Massachusetts . . ... 

1 

I 

7 

7 

7 

109 

Michigan _ 

35 

37 

29 

32 

41 

44, 227 

Minnesota . . . 

50 

45 

56 

55 

65 

93, 218 

Mississippi . . . 

21 

30 

28 

30 

35 

31,086 

Missouri _ _ _ 

54 

49 

46 

47 

56 

86, 120 

Montana _ _ 

56 

17 

28 

27 

54 

11, 289 

Nebraska . . . . 

71 

61 

64 

70 

77 

83, 242 

Nevada...  ..... 

27 

6 

12 

9 

10 

56 

New  Hampshire . 

2 

1 

2 

11 

New  Jersey..  _ 

30 

31 

38 

43 

49 

3, 384 

New  Mexico.  _  . 

42 

38 

32 

40 

46 

3, 257 

New  York.  .  ....... 

36 

35 

34 

36 

42 

19, 707 

North  Carolina..  ..  _ 

31 

38 

31 

34 

37 

64,205 

North  Dakota... . .  ... 

72 

43 

61 

57 

80 

52, 269 

Ohio...  _ _ 

38 

32 

28 

29 

41 

65,  073 

Oklahoma.  . . 

44 

34 

33 

32 

52 

38, 609 

Oregon  _  ...  _ 

39 

28 

22 

23 

30 

3,854 

Pennsylvania-  .  .  . 

18 

17 

20 

23 

27 

24, 203 

Rhode  Island _ 

(1 2) 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

South  Carolina. . .  . 

26 

37 

28 

34 

41 

28,636 

South  Dakota. .  .  . 

48 

37 

47 

45 

66 

43,  400 

Tennessee.  _  . 

34 

39 

37 

39 

43 

51,333 

Texas... . . . 

46 

47 

38 

38 

46 

89, 227 

Utah _ _  _ 

18 

16 

23 

24 

28 

3, 202 

Vermont _  .. 

2 

2 

5 

6 

7 

267 

Virginia  . .  . 

22 

25 

26 

29 

32 

24, 206 

Washington  . .  _ 

33 

28 

20 

18 

46 

5,446 

West  Virginia _ _  _ 

6 

8 

25 

29 

34 

5, 583 

Wisconsin..  .... 

27 

29 

37 

37 

43 

53, 666 

Wyoming _ _ _ 

24 

14 

20 

22 

30 

1, 397 

Total . . . . 

40 

38 

37 

39 

47 

1, 489, 222 

1  Barley  program  separate  from  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  Data  may  include  duplication  in  instances 
where  a  farm  grew  barley  as  well  as  corn  and  grain  sorghums. 

2  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table  12. — Feed,  grain  program:  Percentage  of  total  base  acreage  on  participating 
farms,  1961-64-  programs,  and  enrollment  in  1965  program 


State 

Program 

In  percent 

1965  enrolled 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Base  as 
percent  of 
total  base 

Base  (in 
thousand 
acres) 

Alabama . ..  . 

39 

47 

40 

45 

52 

1. 165. 4 

Arizona . . .  ... 

58 

57 

47 

39 

43 

159.3 

Arkansas  .  _ . 

30 

39 

28 

27 

31 

182.7 

California .  . .  . 

62 

50 

40 

37 

41 

932.0 

Colorado . . _  . 

70 

49 

46 

56 

69 

1,  681. 1 

Connecticut . .  - . 

5 

9 

14 

15 

16 

5.1 

Delaware.  . . . . 

47 

39 

33 

31 

30 

55.0 

Florida _  .. 

43 

56 

43 

48 

57 

408.6 

Georgia . . . 

26 

43 

40 

46 

55 

1,  757.  4 

Idaho _  _  ... 

14 

31 

32 

29 

53 

436.9 

Illinois .  . 

57 

54 

51 

44 

49 

5,  412. 1 

Indiana _ _  ..  .. 

54 

50 

50 

46 

52 

3, 010.  2 

Iowa . . . 

64 

67 

70 

71 

74 

10, 114. 0 

Kansas . . ...  . . 

80 

60 

58 

61 

77 

7,  229. 3 

Kentucky . 

51 

50 

47 

52 

57 

1, 137. 5 

Louisiana . . . 

25 

45 

30 

37 

41 

203.1 

Maine _ _ 

4 

7 

13 

15 

16 

1.4 

Maryland - - 

31 

24 

22 

22 

25 

152.2 

Massachusetts - - 

1 

2 

7 

8 

7 

1.6 

Michigan . . . 

42 

46 

39 

41 

52 

1, 233.1 

Minnesota . 

61 

58 

71 

68 

78 

6,  762. 0 

Mississippi . 

32 

48 

42 

45 

51 

708.4 

Missouri . . 

74 

68 

63 

62 

72 

4,  271.  8 

Montana _ 

75 

20 

44 

38 

76 

1,680.5 

Nebraska . 

80 

72 

74 

79 

85 

8, 396. 8 

Nevada... . 

25 

7 

22 

16 

15 

3.0 

New  Hampshire . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

New  Jersey . . . . 

36 

44 

48 

49 

54 

109!  8 

New  Mexico.. . 

70 

72 

44 

59 

64 

555.8 

New  York . . . 

45 

41 

40 

41 

48 

365.9 

North  Carolina . . . 

45 

63 

44 

44 

49 

1,113.0 

North  Dakota . 

90 

48 

61 

68 

86 

5, 315. 5 

Ohio . . . 

47 

42 

38 

36 

50 

2,009.2 

Oklahoma . . . . 

58 

46 

43 

42 

62 

1, 945. 6 

Oregon  . . . 

40 

41 

34 

36 

54 

339.7 

Pennsylvania . . 

20 

21 

22 

24 

29 

428.4 

Rhode  Island . . 

0) 

1 

3 

4 

4 

.  1 

South  Carolina . . 

39 

65 

43 

49 

57 

614.9 

South  Dakota.. . . 

56 

46 

66 

56 

76 

4, 423. 3 

Tennessee . . 

44 

63 

49 

51 

55 

'  993. 6 

Texas . . . . . 

70 

70 

58 

60 

70 

8, 721. 4 

Utah. . . . 

22 

27 

37 

37 

42 

105.9 

Vermont . . . 

2 

4 

6 

6 

8 

3.9 

Virginia . 

28 

35 

36 

36 

40 

369.2 

Waihington  .  . 

41 

29 

24 

22 

71 

631.7 

West  Virginia . _. 

10 

17 

33 

34 

40 

47.6 

Wisconsin . . 

39 

39 

60 

47 

54 

1, 722. 9 

Wyoming . . . . 

40 

24 

29 

34 

47 

106.3 

Total . . . 

59 

55 

55 

55 

66 

.  87,024.4 

i  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table  13.— Feed  grain  program.:  Feed  grain  acreage  diverted,  1961-64  programs, 
and  intended  diversion  under  1965  program 

[In  thousands  of  acres] 


State 

Program 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Alabama . . 

413.7 

566.4 

514. 1 

633.9 

745.5 

Arizona . . . __ 

56.4 

97.0 

65.0 

68.3 

75.0 

Arkansas . .  . . 

87.2 

113.4 

109.9 

115.8 

133.7 

California _ _ _ 

102.1 

351.4 

302.7 

358.0 

401.8 

Colorado... . 

332.2 

390.1 

380.4 

637.7 

743.4 

Connecticut... . . 

1.0 

1.8 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

Delaware . . . 

36.9 

36.0 

27.3 

30.5 

30.4 

Florida . . . . 

117.4 

161.8 

140.9 

179.6 

218.7 

Georgia. . . . 

310.8 

571.8 

589.6 

798.9 

958.4 

Idaho . . . . 

6.7 

88.0 

98. 1 

109.4 

154.0 

Illinois . . .  .. 

2, 105. 1 

2, 042.  7 

1, 533.  7 

1, 694.  6 

1,829.9 

Indiana . . .  . 

1, 326.  5 

1, 309. 3 

1,  077.  0 

1,  259.  3 

1,  402. 6 

Iowa _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 784.  4 

3,  094.  9 

2, 399.  5 

3,  558.  4 

3,  555.  2 

Kansas .  . . 

2, 457.  6 

1, 998. 8 

1, 698.  2 

2, 480.  0 

2,  782.  2 

Kentucky . . . .  ...  . 

567.2 

595.0 

566.0 

699.5 

772.3 

Louisiana . . . 

75.2 

116.9 

94. 1 

121.0 

136.9 

Maine . . . . 

.3 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.3 

Maryland . . . 

77.4 

78.6 

63.5 

77.8 

87.9 

Massachusetts . 

.2 

.3 

.9 

1.2 

1.2 

Michigan . .  ...  . . . 

531.5 

598.3 

485.6 

599.4 

744.4 

Minnesota.. _ _  .. 

1, 519.  3 

1,  738.  7 

1, 684.  8 

2, 167.  6 

2,  450.  4 

Mississippi . 

231.4 

352.7 

346.9 

407.7 

466.6 

Missouri . . . 

1,  930.  5 

1, 924. 9 

1,  550. 3 

1,883.  1 

2, 189.  0 

Montana . . . 

39.9 

148.9 

263.8 

344.0 

482.7 

Nebraska .  .  . . 

2, 312.  6 

2, 305.  9 

1,871.4 

2,999.8 

3,117.4 

Nevada. . . 

.8 

.8 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

New  Hampshire . 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

New  Jersey. . 

37.4 

48.6 

49.1 

60.9 

67.5 

New  Mexico _ 

106.1 

123.7 

123.2 

224.6 

252.8 

New  York... . 

172.5 

177.9 

171.7 

200.7 

235.4 

North  Carolina . . . . 

519.2 

674.7 

566.5 

626.9 

709.4 

North  Dakota . . 

406.6 

1,104.8 

987.0 

1,647.9 

1,  723.  5 

Ohio. . . 

995.4 

870.4 

673.2 

788.4 

998.0 

Oklahoma . 

504.9 

609. 1 

626.5 

702.8 

844. 1 

Oregon . . . 

15.3 

94.0 

77.3 

102.0 

124.9 

Pennsylvania . 

159.6 

199.1 

198.4 

250.2 

293.9 

Rhode  Island . . . . 

(>) 

(’) 

.1 

.1 

.1 

South  Carolina.. . . 

199.9 

293.0 

263.5 

331.  4 

388.8 

South  Dakota. . .  . . 

887.8 

868.7 

835.9 

1, 190.  0 

1, 593.  7 

Tennessee:  . . 

448.6 

574.3 

562.6 

629.0 

691.4 

Texas.. . .  . .  . 

2, 612.  5 

2, 905. 9 

2, 429. 4 

3, 231. 4 

3, 888. 1 

Utah . . . 

7.4 

29.7 

47.3 

53.6 

53.6 

Vermont.. . . . 

.9 

1.2 

2.2 

2.6 

3.4 

Virginia. . . 

127.3 

199.1 

183.8 

214.2 

237.5 

Washington.. . .  .  . 

19.1 

92.0 

71.4 

87.6 

164.9 

West  Virginia. ..  _ _ 

8.9 

16.2 

26.1 

30.5 

35.3 

Wisconsin . . . 

549.1 

622. 2 

674.7 

785.2 

884.0 

Wyoming . . . . 

12.3 

21.6 

27.0 

38.1 

46.1 

Total . . 

25, 215. 1 

28, 211. 1 

24, 466. 6 

32, 430. 3 

36, 722. 9 

i  Less  than  50  acres. 


Table  14. — Comparison  of  1961-65  feed  grain  program  provisions 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

This  title  contains  two  subtitles— subtitle  A— “Program  for  1966 
Through  1969  Crops”— and  subtitle  B— “Alternative  Feed  Gram 
Program.” 

SUBTITLE  A 

Section  201 

This  section  would  provide  that  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  if  a  feed  grain  diversion  program  is  in  effect,  pioducers 
would  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  to 
participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains  pursuant  to  a  contract  hereinafter  entered  into 
under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  would  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from 
the  production  of  feed  grains  for  such  purposes.  Existing  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  feed  grains, 
price  support  for  corn  shall  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  at 
comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  provide  that  Malting  barley  pro¬ 
ducers  may  plant  100  percent  of  their  1959-60  barley  acres  to  an  accept¬ 
able  variety  of  Malting  barley  and  still  receive  price  support  for  barley 
if  they  do  not  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  in  excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  in  1959-60.  This  provision  is  not  applicable  to 
Malting  barley  producers  who  substitute  wheat  for  oats  and  rye 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962.  The  Secretary  would  make  available  to  producers 
through  payments-in-kind  such  portion  of  the  price  support  for 
any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  desirable  to  assure  that  price  support  and  diversion  program 
benefits  inure  primarily  to  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing 
their  feed  grain  acreage.  Such  payments-in-kind  could  be  made 
available  on  the  maximum  permitted  acreage  or  the  same  total  amount 
could  be  made  available  on  a  smaller  acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher 
rate  or  rates.  For  purposes  of  such  payments-in-kind,  producers  on 
any  farm  who  planted  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  permitted  acreage 
would  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  permitted  acreage.  Such 
payments-in-kind  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  yield. 
An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to 
feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  would 
be  deemed  an  actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for 
purposes  of  computing  such  payments-in-kind.  The  Secretary  could 
permit  producers  participating  in  the  diversion  program  to  grow  soy¬ 
beans  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  and  still  receive  the  feed  grain  payments- 
in-kind.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  provide  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  payment-in-kind  certificates  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  shares  of  the  producers  in  the  feed  grain  crop.  This  would  permit 
taking  into  account  the  respective  contributions  of  each  producer  on 
the  farm  in  reducing  feed  grain.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  make  payments-in-kind,  with  adjustments  in  the  amount  thereof, 
even  though  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  program.  That 
portion  of  the  support  price  made  available  through  loans  and  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  could  be  reduced  below  the 
1965  loan  level  by  such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  necessary  to  pro- 
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mote  increased  participation  in  the  feed  grain  program  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  economy. 

Section  202 

This  section  would  provide  for  a  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains  which  would  be 
similar  to  that  in  effect  for  1964  and  1965  with  some  changes.  Pay¬ 
ments  would  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determined 
would  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the 
acreage  diverted,  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in-kind 
in  effect  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the 
commodity  based  on  the  projected  yield  per  acre.  The  Secretary 
may  make  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  production  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil, 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and  topography.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  could  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  and  flax,  if  he  determined  that  such  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support 
program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  but  in  such  case 
the  diversion  payment  rate  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  not  more 
than  half  of  the  rate  otherwise  applicable.  The  term  “feed  grains” 
under  the  bill  means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley.  The  term  “feed  grains”  also  includes  oats  and 
rye  if  the  producers  on  a  wheat  farm  so  request,  in  which  case  the 
diversion  program  shall  be  applicable  to  oats  and  rye  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  could,  if  they  desired,  utilize  such  acreages  for  the  purpose  of 
having  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as 
devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  pursuant  to  section  328  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  However,  permitted  acreages 
of  oats  and  rye  under  the  diversion  program  may  not  be  planted  to 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  or  barley.  Barley  would  not  be  included  in 
the  program  for  Malting  barley  producers  who  participate  only  with 
respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  meet  the  conditions  specified 
in  section  201.-  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitu¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

Section  203 

This  section  would  amend  section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962,  which  gave  the  Secretary  authority  to  pay  for  perform¬ 
ance  rendered  in  reliance  on  erroneous  advice  of  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  make  it  applicable  to  any  program  under  which  price 
support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers. 

SUBTITLE  B 

Section  204 

This  section  would  provide  that  for  any  of  the  1966  through  1969 
crops  of  feed  grains  the  Secretary  could  carry  out  the  program  under 
subtitle  B  in  lieu  of  the  program  authorized  under  subtitle  A.  The 
program  under  subtitle  B  would  differ  from  the  program  in  subtitle  A 
in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  The  minimum  level  of  price  support  for  corn  would  be  reduced 
from  65  to  60  percent  of  parity. 
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(2)  There  would  be  no  pries  support  payments-in-kind. 

(3)  A  payment  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  bushel  could  be  made 
available  on  acreage  not  planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster. 

(4)  A  higher  payment  rate— not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  basic  county  support  rate — could  be  made  for  diversion  on  an 
annual  basis. 

(5)  A  higher  payment  rate — not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  basic  county  support  rate — -could  be  made  to  producers  who 
agree  to  divert  for  a  period  of  5  years  not  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  base. 

(6)  The  payments  made  in  any  year  with  respect  to  any  acreage 
could  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  acreage. 

TITLE  III - RICE 

Short  explanation 

This  title  provides  a  4-year  diversion  program  that  would  be  in 
effect  only  when  the  national  allotment  is  reduced  below  that  for 
1965.  It  also  provides  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops  that  the  rice  value 
factors  could  not  be  reduced  and  differentials  between  value  factors 
for  the  various  varieties  could  not  be  increased. 

Title  III  of  S.  1702,  the  administration’s  proposed  omnibus  farm 
bill,  contained  authority  for  a  certificate  program  for  rice,  which  was 
overwhelmingly  opposed  by  producers,  millers,  processors,  and 
consumers  and  has  not  been  included  in  the  committee  bill.  In  order 
to  provide  some  income  protection  to  rice  producers,  the  committee 
has  approved  two  provisions  that  would  amend  present  rice  legislation. 

The  first  provision  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  rice  for  any  of  the 
4  crop  years  1966  through  1969  if  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
such  crop  is  less  than  the  1965  allotment.  The  rate  of  payment  on 
such  acreage  diversion  would  be  such  as  to  maintain  producer  net 
returns  at  about  the  1965  level. 

The  second  provision  approved  by  the  committee  would  require 
that  in  determining  the  support  price  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops  the 
value  factors  for  head  rice  and  broken  rice  of  the  various  varieties 
would  not  be  lower  than  those  for  the  1965  crop,  and  furthermore, 
that  the  difference  in  value  factors  between  the  varieties  would  not 
be  greater  than  the  differences  in  the  value  factors  for  the  various 
varieties  for  the  1965  crop.  The  basic  support  price  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  any  lot  of  rough  rice  is  determined  by  (1)  taking  its  yield 
(in  pounds  per  hundredweight)  of  head  rice  multiplied  by  the  appli¬ 
cable  value  factor  for  head  rice,  (2)  adding  the  difference  between 
its  total  milling  yield  and  its  head  rice  yield  (in  pounds  per  hundred¬ 
weight)  multiplied  by  the  applicable  value  factor  for  broken  rice, 
and  (3)  rounding  to  the  nearest  whole  cent.  The  value  factors  there¬ 
fore  determine  the  support  price,  and  by  prohibiting  any  increase  in 
the  differential  between  long  and  short  grain  rice  value  factors  for 
1966  and  1967,  the  bill  would  prevent  any  widening  of  the  differences 
in  their  support  prices. 

Both  of  these  provisions  will  be  beneficial  to  rice  producers  insofar 
as  it  provides  protection  from  loss  of  income  below  the  1965  levels. 
The  diversion  payments  will  also  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  rice  program  by  reducing  the  allotment  and 
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thereby  the  amount  of  rice  exported  under  Public  Law  480,  but  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  producers’  net  income  at  about  the  1965 
level.  The  operation  of  the  diversion  program  for  rice  would  operate 
very  much  as  it  operates  presently  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro¬ 
grams.  The  acreage  diverted  from  rice  production  would  have  to  be 
devoted  to  an  approved  conservation  use  to  be  eligible  for  diversion 
payments. 

BACKGROUND 

Current  situation 

Rice  continues  to  maintain  the  reasonably  good  balance  between 
supplies  and  use  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  several  years.  Do¬ 
mestic  food  use  has  continued  its  slight  upward  trend  and  exports 
have  moved  up  sharply.  With  this  increase  in  utilization,  the  larger 
supplies  have  been  utilized  and  stocks  have  been  held  to  minimal 
levels. 

The  increased  rice  supplies  have  been  the  result  of  sharply  increased 
yields  resulting  from  new  varieties  and  new  cultural  practices.  The 
harvested  acreage  has  been  stable  since  1962. 

The  presently  healthy  supply-utilization  balance  is  primarily  the 
result  of  increased  export  movement  both  for  dollars  and  food  for 
peace.  The  export  movement  of  rice  has  expanded  significantly  in 
the  last  few  years  and  during  the  1964  marketing  year  accounted  for 
some  60  percent  of  total  utilization. 

Tables 

The  attached  four  tables  provide  information  for  recent  years 
relating  to  acreage,  supply,  disappearance,  value  of  production,  pro¬ 
gram  costs,  and  1965  program  value  factors. 


Table  15. — Rice:  Acreage,  supply,  and  disappearance,  1961-66  marketing  years 

( rough  equivalent  basis ) 


Item 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Acreage  and  yield: 

Allotment  (thousand  acres) -  - 

1,  652.  60 

1,  817. 90 

1,  818. 20 

1,  818. 20 

1,  818.  60 

Harvested  acreage  (thousand  acres) . . 

1,  590.  00 

1,  774. 00 

1,  772. 00 

1,  786. 00 

i  1,  783. 00 

Y ield  per  harvest  acre  (pounds) ... - -  - 

3,411.00 

3,  724. 00 

3, 967. 00 

4, 095. 00 

i  4, 153. 00 

Supply  (million  hundredweight): 

Carry -in  (Aug.  1) _ 

10. 10 

5.30 

7.70 

7.50 

7.70 

Production - 

54.  20 

66.10 

70. 30 

73. 10 

i  74. 00 

.40 

.40 

.  20 

Total  supply.. -  -  --  - 

64. 70 

71.40 

78.00 

81.00 

81.90 

Disappearance  (million  hundredweight): 

22.  60 

21.90 

23.00 

23.40 

2.30 

2. 40 

2.40 

2.40 

4.  70 

4. 10 

3.80 

4.  20 

2  30. 20 

2  28.  60 

29.20 

30.  00 

29.20 

35. 10 

41.30 

43. 30 

59.40 

63.70 

70.50 

73.30 

r.arrvrmt  LTnlv  .TH  _  _  _  _ 

5. 30 

7.  70 

7.  50 

7.  70 

$278.  60 

$332.  60 

$352. 20 

$359.  70 

Season  average  production  (per  hundredweight) - 

$5. 14 

$5. 04 

$5.01 

$4.92 

National  average  supply  production  (per  hundred- 

weight) _ 

$4.  71 

$4.71 

$4.71 

$4.  71 

$4.50 

1  From  August  1965  crop  report. 

2  Exceeds  sum  of  items  because  of  unaccounted  for  disappearance. 
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Rice  export  movement,  both  dollar  and  Public  Law  480  (food  for 
peace),  have  shown  significant  gains  in  recent  years.  Export  move¬ 
ment  total,  dollar,  and  Public  Law  480  for  the  marketing  years  1961 
through  1964  are  shown  below: 

Table  16. — Exports  dollar  and  Public  Law  480,  1961  through  1964  marketing  years 


[Millions  hundredweight,  rough  rice  equivalent] 


Item 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65‘ 

Dollar.. . 

61.3 

15.6 

22.1 

23.3 

Public  Law  480 . . . . . 

12.8 

19.5 

19.2 

20.0 

Total . 

29.2 

36. 1 

41.3 

43.3 

1  Preliminary. 


The  costs  of  the  rice  program  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last  few 
years.  As  shown  below,  the  increase  has  resulted  largely  from  the 
increased  export  of  rice  under  the  food  for  peace  (Public  Law  480) 
program. 

Table  17. — Program  costs 
[Million  dollars] 


Item 

Fiscal  year — 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Price  support  and  export  payment  on  dollar  exports... 
Food  for  peace  (Public  Law  480) . . 

Total . 

35.2 

35.5 

41.6 

98.0 

48.3 

109.3 

45.9 

88.8 

36.6 

123.4 

63.9 

125.8 

70.7 

139.6 

157.6 

134.7 

159.9 

179.7 

The  value  factors  are  based  on  the  1965-crop  rice  national  average 
support  price  of  $4.50  per  hundredweight,  rough  equivalent. 

The  1965  crop  value  factors  are: 


Table  18 


Cents  per  pound 

Group 

Rough  rice  class  of  variety 

Head 

rice 

Broken 

rice 

I 

Patna  (except  the  varieties  Belle  Patna  and  Century  Patna)  and 
Rexoro  (except  the  variety  Rexark) _  _  _ 

8.92 

3.8 

II 

Bluebonnet,  Belle  Patna,  Vegold,  Nira,  and  Rexark _ 

8.  32 

3.8 

III 

Century  Patna,  Toro,  Fortune,  R.N.,  and  Edith _ 

7.  32 

3.8 

IV 

Blue  Rose  (including  the  varieties  improved  Blue  Rose,  Greater  Blue 
Rose,  Kamrose,  and  Arkrose),  Calrose,  Gulfrose,  Northrose, 
Lacrosse,  Magnolia,  Nato,  Nova,  Zenith  (including  the  varieties 
Gold  Zenith  and  Golden  Rose),  Prelude,  Lady  Wright,  and  Saturn 

6. 82 

3.8 

V 

Pearl,  Early  Prolific,  Calady,  and  other  varieties _  _  _ 

6.77* 

3.8 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  301 

This  section  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
rice  if  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  1966,  1967,  1968,  or 
1969  is  less  than  the  allotment  for  rice  for  1965,  so  that  gross  income 
of  rice  producers  would  be  supported  at  a  level  not  lower  than  that 
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for  1965  minus  any  reduction  in  production  costs  resulting  from  the 
reduced  acreage.  Under  such  program  conservation  payments 
would  be  made  to  producers  who  comply  with  their  rice  allotments, 
devote  a  specified  acreage  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and 
comply  with  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  would  be  authorized  to  permit  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  and  flax  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  shall  be  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  but  shall  not  exceed  one-half  the 
rate  otherwise  applicable.  The  section  would  authorize  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  payments  to  be  made  in  advance  of  per¬ 
formance. 

Section  802 

This  section  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  require  the  Secretary  in  determining  support  prices  for  the  1966 
and  1967  crops  of  rice  to  use  head  and  broken  rice  value  factors  for 
the  various  varieties  which  are  not  lower  than  those  used  on  the  1 965 
crop  and  do  not  differ  as  between  any  two  varieties  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  1965  crop. 

TITLE  IV - WOOL 

This  title  amends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
continue  the  authority  for  a  program  of  incentive  payments  on  wool 
and  mohair.  It  would — 

(1)  Extend  the  wool  and  mohair  program  for  4  years  through 
December  31,  1969. 

(2)  Fix  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  at  62  cents  a  pound, 
adjusted  by  the  percentage  change  in  the  parity  index  from  the 
1958-60  average  to  the  latest  3-year  average  (65  cents  for  1966); 
provided,  that  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
whose  annual  marketings  do  not  exceed  1,000  pounds  at  a  level 
not  more  than  5  cents  a  pound  higher. 

Explanation 

This  title  changes  present  legislation  by  fixing  the  support  at  a 
definite,  calculated  level  and  by  providing  a  higher  support  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  market  less  than  1,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year. 

The  word  “producer”  for  purposes  of  the  5  cents  per  pound  addi¬ 
tional  support  price  is  intended  to  refer  to  a  family  farming  unit  or 
to  a  bona  fide  wool  producer.  It  is  not  intended,  for  example,  that 
the  benefits  of  this  provision  be  extended  to  a  situation  in  which  a 
farmer  divides  his  sheep-raising  operation  among  various  members  of 
his  family  in  an  artificial  manner  in  order  to  keep  the  marketing  of 
wool  by  each  under  1,000  pounds. 

The  support  level  for  wool  has  been  62  cents  a  pound  since  the 
payment  program  became  effective  in  1955.  However,  production 
costs  have  increased  substantially,  and  the  support  price  of  62  cents 
does  not  provide  the  same  incentive  now  as  it  did  when  the  program 
was  first  begun.  Wool  production  has  decreased  in  recent  years. 

Under  this  title,  the  support  price  would  be  raised  or  lowered 
according  to  changes  in  production  costs,  as  measured  by  the  parity 
index  (the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  wages,  taxes,  and 
interest).  On  1966  marketings,  the  support  price  would  be  65  cents 
a  pound  for  growers  who  market  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  wool. 
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Growers  who  do  not  market  over  1,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year  would 
receive  an  additional  support  not  to  exceed  5  cents  a  pound.  Under 
this  title,  all  producers  would  receive  a  higher  support  price  in  1966 
than  they  have  received  under  the  present  program. 

The  higher  level  of  support  to  the  small  growers  would  benefit  most 
of  the  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States  and  encourage  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  wool. 

Without  this  legislation,  authority  for  incentive  payments  on  wool 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  price  support  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  loan  program.  This  did  not  prove  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  in  the  past,  as  U.S.  production  piled  up  in  Govern¬ 
ment  inventories  while  U.S.  consumption  was  filled  increasingly  by 
foreign  wool  and  synthetic  fibers. 


BACKGROUND 


The  United  States  uses  more  wool  than  it  produces.  Since  the 
United  States  is  on  an  import  basis,  world  market  prices  largely  de¬ 
termine  the  price  level  for  domestic  wool.  U.S.  producers  cannot 
compete  with  the  lower  cost  producing  areas.  The  payment  method 
has  proved  to  be  a  practical  means  of  providing  price  assistance  to 
producers,  while  permitting  domestic  wool  to  compete  with  foreign 
wool  and  synthetic  fibers. 

At  the  present  level  of  production,  payments  on  wool  amount  to 
about  $2.6  million  for  each  1  cent  the  support  price  is  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  prices  received  by  growers.  Increasing  the  support 
level  from  62  to  65  cents  a  pound  would  increase  both  producer  income 
and  costs  by  about  $7.8  million.  If  growers  who  market  less  than 
1,000  pounds  of  wool  are  given  an  added  support  of  5  cents  a  pound, 
it  is  estimated  that  costs  would  go  up  another  $2  million. 

Payments  made  since  the  incentive  program  has  been  in  effect  are 
summarized  below: 

Table  19 


1 

Total 

payments 

(thousands) 

i955 _ 

_  $57, 614 

1956 _ 

_  51,915 

1957 _ 

_  16,  104 

1958 _ 

_  85,  143 

1959  _ 

_  53,  865 

Total 

payments 

Year — Continued  (thousands) 

1960  _  $59,  490 

1961  _  56,  895 

1962  _  ^  39j 992 

1963  _  27,  200 

1964  _  20,  300 


1  Marketing  year,  April  to  March,  except  1963  and  1964.  Data  tor  1963  represent  payments  for  9  months 
April  to  December,  and  1964  payments  were  for  calendar  year. 

2  Includes  payments  of  $797,000  on  mohair. 


As  noted  in  the  table,  payments  on  mohair  were  made  in  only  1 
year,  1962.  If  mohair  payments  are  required  in  the  future,  payments 
will  be  about  $300,000  for  each  1  cent  the  support  price  exceeds  the 
national  average  price. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  Jfil 

This  section  would  amend  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  to  extend 
the  support  program  on  wool  and  mohair  through  December  31, 
1969.  It  would  require  that  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the 
1966  marketing  year  shall  be  determined  by  adjusting  the  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  for  the  1965  marketing  year  by  the  ration  of  the  average 
parity  index  for  3  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  of  announcement 
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of  the  support  price  to  the  average  parity  index  for  the  calendar  years 
1958,  1959,  and  1960.  The  support  price  for  subsequent  marketing 
years  would  be  determined  by  adjusting  the  support  price  for  1965  by 
the  same  ratio  except  that  the  3-calendar-year  period  used  in  such 
determination  would  be  advanced.  The  section  provides  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  make  price  support  available  to  producers  marketing  not  in 
excess  of  1,000  pounds  of  wool  in  any  marketing  year  at  a  level  not 
more  than  5  cents  higher  than  the  level  otherwise  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  such  year. 

TITLE  V - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Principal  provisions 

1.  Authorizes  cropland  adjustments  program  with  a  4-year  period 
(1966-69)  for  entering  contracts. 

2.  Provides  for  contracts  of  5  to  10  years. 

3.  New  contracts  signed  in  any  year  cannot  provide  for  payments 
in  any  year  in  excess  of  $225  million. 

4.  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  one  allotment  could  be  required  to 
be  put  under  program  as  condition  of  participation. 

5.  No  lump-sum  payments. 

6.  Person  controlling  farm  for  contract  period  could  not  be  excluded 
from  program  because  of  nonownership  if  he  has  operated  farm  for 
3  years. 

7.  Acreage  diverted  from  any  commodity  under  program  would 
count  toward  price-support  diversion  requirements  for  that  commodity. 

8.  Both  county  and  community  would  be  required  to  be  protected 
from  adverse  economic  effect  of  too  much  diversion  of  production. 

9.  An  additional  annual  wildlife  service  payment  may  be  made  on 
retired  land  if  the  owner  agrees  to  manage  it  for  wildlife  production  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  fish  and  game  agency  and  permit  access 
to  the  land  without  charge  by  the  general  public  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  other  recreation,  under  applicable  State  and 
Federal  regulations. 

10.  Provides  for  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife. 

11.  Other  Federal  agencies,  States,  and  local  governmental  agencies 
could  acquire  cropland  for  preservation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty, 
the  development  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

This  title  makes  amendments  to  existing  law  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  enter  into  long-term  contracts  (5  to  10  years)  with 
farmers  to  convert  unneeded  cropland  to  beneficial  uses. 

This  program  would  supplement  the  commodity  acreage  diversion 
programs  by  providing  long-term  cropland  adjustment  at  less  cost. 
The  Secretary  would  be  expected  to  administer  this  program  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  commodity  programs  through  the  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  (ASC)  committees  with  technical 
assistance  as  needed  from  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

It  would  establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreation  resources.  It  would  help  prevent  air 
and  water  pollution. 

The  practices  and  uses  would  include  the  establishment  of  vegetative 
cover,  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest 
conserving  measures. 

53-110  0—65. - 4 
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Where  practicable,  priority  would  be  given  to  practices  or  uses  which 
tend  to  permanently  retire  land  to  a  noncrop  status. 

General  explanation 

The  goal  would  be  to  have  under  contracts  by  the  end  of  1969  about 
40  million  acres  of  cropland  to  reduce  production  of  unneeded  crops 
and  to  use  land  for  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  new  legislation  would  fill  a  gap  in  achieving  a  longer  term  shift 
of  crop  acreages  to  other  needed  uses.  In  so  doing,  it  would  avoid 
depressing  the  economy  of  local  areas  by  limiting  praticipation  not 
only  on  a  county  basis  but  also  on  a  community  basis  where  necessary 
to  do  so.  An  administrative  limitation  of  this  type  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  reduction  in  production  in 
the  county  or  local  community  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  apply¬ 
ing  this  limitation  to  prevent  such  effect. 

The  period  of  contracts  authorized  under  this  title  may  run  from 
5  to  10  years.  However,  it  is  expected  that  efforts  will  be  made  by 
the  Department  to  obtain  longer  term  contracts.  It  is  also  expected 
that  efforts  will  be  made  toward  retiring  substantial  portions  of  base 
grain  acreage  having  relatively  good  productivity  so  that  the  impact 
of  the  program  on  reduction  in  production  goals  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  most  effectively  achieved.  With  a  view  to  en¬ 
couraging  farmers  to  continue  to  live  on  their  farms,  the  committee 
has  authorized  annual  payments  on  these  contracts  only,  rather  than 
a  lump-sum  payment  for  the  entire  contract  period,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Secretary  will  endeaver  to  make  use  of  a  “bid”  procedure 
in  obtaining  contracts  under  this  title,  so  that  diversion  of  feed  grains 
acreage  to  meet  the  Department’s  goal  of  reduction  in  production  can 
be  achieved  without  more  cost  than  necessary. 

The  program  would  enable  farmers  to  put  their  land  to  other  uses 
and  permit  elderly  farmers  to  reduce  their  farming  operations  while 
continuing  to  live  on  the  land.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Secretary  would  endeavor  to  exclude  from  participation  any  farm 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  under  contract.  In  so  pro¬ 
viding,  the  committee  does  not  desire  to  exclude  a  farm  of  a  person 
who  has  operated  the  land  for  3  or  more  years  and  will  control  the 
land  for  the  contract  period  even  through  the  ownership  may  have 
changed  during  the  preceding  3  years. 

While  supplementing  the  annual  commodity  adjustment  programs, 
it  would  permit  a  farm  to  participate  without  requiring  that  he  place 
under  contract  more  than  50  percent  of  his  permitted  acreage  of  any 
one  commodity  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  subject  to  acreage 
allotments  or  bases.  Under  this  provision,  all  feed  grains  in  this 
category  would  be  considered  as  one  commodity.  After  meeting  this 
minimum,  the  producer  would  then  be  eligible  to  place  under  his 
contract  any  other  portion  of  his  eligible  cropland  on  the  same  farm. 

Another  provision  would  permit  a  farm  to  receive  credit  under  the 
price  support  requirements  for  a  commodity  for  the  acreage  specifically 
diverted  from  that  commodity  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered 
into  for  the  farm  under  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 

Sound  wildlife  management  of  retired  cropland  would  be  encouraged 
in  the  hope  that  much  of  his  land  could  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  outdoor  recreational  use. 
The  committee  intends  that  the  adjustment  payments  be  increased  by 
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an  appropriate  wildlife  service  payment,  as  specified,  only  where  the 
landowner  agrees  to  and  does  manage  the  land  for  wildlife  protection 
in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  State  fish  and  game  agency.  In 
these  instances,  the  farmer  would  permit  access  to  the  land,  without 
charge,  by  the  general  public  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  State 
and  Federal  regulations.  This  provision  would  encourage  positive 
programs  of  wildlife  management  on  retired  cropland  and  could  make 
several  million  acres  available  to  the  general  public  for  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  hiking,  and  other  recreation. 

In  administering  this  provision,  the  Secretary  is  expected  to  use 
State  fish  and  game  agencies  as  his  technical  arm  to  work  with  farmers 
in  (1)  adopting  wildlife  practices,  (2)  designating  desirable  areas  in 
which  additional  payment  should  be  offered,  (3)  evaluating  the  worth 
of  the  land  for  wildlife  use,  (4)  formulating  rules  governing  the  use  of 
the  land.  Where  necessary,  these  agencies  should  be  used  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  determining  compliance  with  the  agreement.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  is  also  expected  to  coordinate  his  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  with  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  A 
producer  who  did  not  want  to  open  his  land  to  public  access  under 
this  provision  would  not  be  precluded  from  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  applying  wildlife  uses  to  the  land,  and  permitting  limited  public 
use  on  a  fee  basis.  In  such  case,  of  course,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  wildlife  service  payment. 

The  manner  in  which  this  provision  might  be  administered  is 
described  in  the  following  letter  from  the  Department  to  Senator 
Nelson,  who  together  with  Senator  Mondale,  is  the  author  of  this 
provision : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  SO,  1965. 

Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  is  in  response  to  a  request  from  your 
office  that  we  send  you  a  general  explanation  of  the  administrative 
processes  we  would  use  in  carrying  out  a  provision  such  as  you  have 
proposed  be  added  to  title  V  of  S.  1702.  Your  proposal  is  that  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  which  would  be  authorized  if  S.  1702 
is  enacted  in  its  present  form,  offer  farmers  an  additional  payment 
if  they  agree  to  permit  public  access  to  lands  in  the  program  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking. 

The  arrangement  you  have  proposed  would  be  a  new  undertaking 
and  the  administrative  techniques  for  maximum  benefit  from  such  a 
provision  would  need  be  developed  as  we  gained  experience  with  it. 
However,  we  believe  that  in  initiating  such  an  arrangement  we  would 
proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  We  would  make  known  to  all  farmers  who  desire  to  participate 
in  the  program  the  fact  that  additional  assistance  is  available  to  per¬ 
sons  who  enter  into  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  us  to  open  their 
lands  to  authorized  public  uses. 

2.  Our  local  representatives  would  work  very  closely  with  local 
representatives  of  the  game  and  fish  commission  in  each  State  in: 

(а)  Developing  the  kinds  of  wildlife  practices  that  would  be 
most  appropriate. 

(б)  Identifying  farms  where  access  for  public  use  would  be 
most  desirable. 
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(c)  Evaluating  the  worth  of  the  farmland  in  the  program  for 
the  specified  public  uses.  _  . 

3.  If  the  farmer  and  the  game  and  fish  commission  representative 
could  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  wildlife  potential  of  the  land,  the 
wildlife  conservation  measures  that  should  be  installed  and  the  wild¬ 
life  management  practices  that  should  be  followed,  these  then  would 
be  incorporated  into  an  agreement  between  the  county  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  service  committee  and  the  farmer 
and  would  form  the  basis  on  which  an  additional  payment  would  be 
offered  by  the  committee  to  the  farmer. 

4.  We  would  expect  to  rely  very  heavily  on  the  State  game  and 
fish  commission  representatives  in  the  actual  administration  of  the 
wildlife  portion  of  our  agreement  with  the  farmer.  For  example: 
We  would  expect  a  representative  of  the  State  game  and  fish  com¬ 
mission  to  determine  how  much  public  use  safely  could  be  made  of 
the  wildlife  resource;  to  issue  permits  to  control  use  of  the  wildlife 
facilities  as  necessary  and  to  provide  needed  protection  to  the  farmer 
from  damage  to  his  land.  Also,  we  would  expect  a  game  and  fish 
commission  representative  to  provide  us  with  reports  as  to  whether 
the  farmer  was  complying  with  the  wildlife  requirements  of  the 
agreement. 

5.  We  would  offer  farmers  a  special  paymentior  public  use  in  any 
county  where  the  State  game  and  fish  commission  was  convinced 
that  this  would  further  the  overall  objectives  of  the  commission 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  commission  could  provide  the  necessary 
related  services. 

We,  in  effect,  would  look  to  the  commission  as  our  technical  service 
arm  in  respect  to  wildlife  activities. 

Sincerely, 


John  A.  Baker, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


The  committee  has  also  provided  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  in  view  of  the  increasing  need 
to  conserve  wildlife  and  to  provide  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
for  our  expanding  population.  There  is  need  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  for  outdoor  recreational  use  of  lands  which 
are  diverted  from  crop  and  other  uses  with  the  assistance  of  various 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  carrying  out  the  cropland  adjustment  program,  the  Secretary 
would  be  prohibited  from  entering  into  agreements  during  any  fiscal 
year  which  would  require  additional  payments  of  more  than  $225 
million  in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  the  payments  already  com¬ 
mitted  for  that  year  under  previous  agreements. 


BACKGROUND 

Less  and  less  land  is  being  planted  and  harvested.  Of  the  460 
million  acres  of  cropland,  farmers  now  harvest  only  about  300  million 
acres,  the  smallest  acreage  since  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  As 
much  as  75  million  acres  are  being  kept  out  of  intensive  production 
by  means  of  farm  programs. 

5  et  farmers  and  ranchers  are  feeding  almost  twice  as  many  Amer¬ 
icans  and  producing  an  excess  greater  than  can  be  exported,  even 
with  the  aid  of  large  export  programs. 
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Since  1950,  yields  per  acre  have  almost  doubled  and  are  still 
increasing. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  put  many  acres  to  more  desirable  uses,  to  conserve  and  improve 
them  for  later  use,  to  safeguard  and  improve  water  supplies  by 
maintaining  erosion-resisting  cover  on  watersheds,  to  increase  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  for  the  growing  population,  and  to  protect  the 
natural  beauty  of  outdoor  America — at  the  same  time,  making  the 
commodity  programs  more  efficient  and  economical. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  many-faceted  opportunity  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  the  cropland  adjustment  provisions  of  this  bill. 

SECTION-BY-PECTION  ANALYSIS 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  authorize  a  long-term 
cropland  adjustment  program  under  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-term  agreements  with  producers  to  assist 
them  in  diverting  their  cropland  to  vegetative  cover,  water  storage 
facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  or 
practices  or  uses  for  the  establishment,  protection,  and  conservation 
of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources 
and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

Section  501 

This  section  contains  11  amendments  to  section  107  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act. 

Amendment  (1)  would  change  the  minimum  contract  period  from  3 
to  5  years. 

Amendment  (2)  would  authorize  additional  practices  or  uses 
relating  to  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational 
resources,  and  air  and  water  pollution.  Priority  would  be  given  to 
practices  or  uses  most  likely  to  result  in  permanent  retirement  to 
noncrop  uses. 

Amendment  (3)  would  provide  that  the  producer  shall  not  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  placing  such  cropland  as  he  may  desire 
under  the  contract,  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  more  than  one  commodity 
subject  to  acreage  or  making  restrictions,  or  to  reduce  his  acreage  of 
that  commodity  by  more  than  50  percent  below  the  amount  permitted 
by  such  restrictions. 

Amendment  (4)  would  prohibit  grazing  of  the  designated  acreage 
during  the  contract  period  except  in  cases  of  natural  disaster. 

Amendment  (5)  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  require  forfeiture  or 
refund  of  such  part  of  the  total  payments  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  violation  warranting  termination. 

Amendment  (6)  would  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  require 
a  person  who  has  operated  land  for  as  long  as  3  years  preceding  the 
date  of  the  contract  and  who  controls  the  land  for  the  contract  period 
to  own  the  land  as  condition  of  eligibility  for  placing  such  land  in  the 
program. 

Amendment  (7)  would  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  cost-shaving  payments  on  the  basis  of  average  costs  for  the 
county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  is  situated. 

Amendment  (8)  would  provide  that  the  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual 
adjustment  payment  would  be  increased  if  the  producer  agreed  to 
permit  access  to  such  acreage  by  the  public  for  hunting,  trapping, 
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fishing,  and  hiking,  under  applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations. 
Under  this  provision  the  Secretary  would  be  expected  to  pay  a  small 
wildlife  incentive  payment  annually  on  qualified  lands  as  designated 
by  State  fish  and  game  agencies.  The  incentive  payment  could  be 
paid  to  producers  who  manage  retired  land  for  wildlife  production  in 
cooperation  with  State  fish  and  game  agencies  and  agree  to  open  it  to 
the  public  without  charge  for  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  hiking,  and 
other  recreation. 

Amendment  (9)  would  make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  by  regulation  those  violations  which  are  of  such  nature 
as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract. 

Amendment  (10)  would  provide  that  the  total  acreage  placed  under 
contract  in  any  county  or  local  community  would  be  limited  to  a 
percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  com¬ 
munity  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  the  county  or  local  community.  In  making  such  determi¬ 
nation  the  Secretary  would  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
productivity  of  the  land  being  retired. 

Amendment  (11)  would  provide  that  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which 
is  diverted  from  the  production  of  any  commodity  pursuant  to  a  soil 
bank  contract  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that 
commodity  for  the  purposes  of  any  program  under  which  diversion  is 
required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Section  502 

This  section  contains  three  amendments  to  section  109  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act. 

Amendment  (1)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  formulate  a 
program  and  enter  into  contracts  with  producers  during  the  period 
1966-69  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than 
December  31,  1978. 

Amendment  (2)  would  restrict  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  permitting  15-year  contracts  to  contracts  involving  tree 
cover  entered  into  during  the  5-year  period  1956-60. 

Amendment  (3)  would  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  eater 
into  contracts  which  would  require  payments,  including  the  costs  of 
materials  and  services,  in  excess  of  $225  million  in  any  calendar  year. 

Section  503 

This  section  contains  two  amendments. 

Amendment  (1)  is  a  technical  amendment  to  section  111  to 
conform  the  language  to  the  additional  practices  authorized. 

Amendment  (2)  would  make  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  the 
requirement  that  producers  comply  with  farm  acreage  allotments  as 
a  condition  for  payments  under  the  program. 

Section  504 

This  section  would  permit  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  non¬ 
crop  uses,  if  he  determined  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  would 
be  accomplished  by  such  action,  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or 
local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  development  of 
wildlife  and  recreational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollution  under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and  at 
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costs  not  greater  than  those  under  agreements  with  producers,  and 
would  authorize  the  Secretary,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  share 
the  cost  with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  conserve 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources,  and 
prevent  air  and  water  pollution.  In  addition,  this  section  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife 
to  advise  and  consult  on  matters  relating  to  his  functions  under  the 
Soil  Bank  Act. 

Section  505 

This  section  would  repeal  section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  relating 
to  civil  penalties  except  that  such  repeal  would  not  abate  any  penalty 
previously  incurred  by  a  producer. 

Section  506 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  preser¬ 
vation  of  cropland,  crop  acreages  and  allotment  history  applicable 
to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
an  allotment  or  other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program, 
and  would  repeal  existing  provisions  relating  to  preservation  in  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act. 

TITLE  VI - COTTON 

Principal  provisions 

1.  Domestic  allotment  program  continued  for  4  years  (1966-69). 

2.  Payments  of  25  percent  of  basic  support  for  1966,  20  to  40  per¬ 
cent  for  subsequent  years  to  farmers  who  plant  only  their  domestic 
allotments. 

3.  Basic  price-support  level  to  continue  under  previous  legislation  at 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  entire  production  of  the  entire  acreage 
allotment. 

4.  Minimum  national  domestic  allotment  equal  to  65  percent  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment. 

5.  Minimum  farm  domestic  allotment  equal  to  the  smaller  of  10 
acres  or  the  farm  allotment. 

6.  Payments  for  4-year  period  to  other  than  producers  and  domestic 
users  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

7.  CCC  export  sales  or  export  payments  required  to  be  put  on  a 
bid  or  offer  and  acceptance  basis  without  advance  announcement  of 
prices  or  subsidy  rates  (effective  for  4  years). 

Committee  deliberations 

The  committee  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  very 
difficult  cotton  program.  It  was  agreed  that  stocks  of  cotton  must  be 
reduced  (since  the  carryover  will  reach  15.5  million  bales  next  August  1) , 
and  that  exports  of  cotton  from  this  country  into  world-consuming 
markets  must  be  increased.  However,  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  could  best  be  achieved. 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  9811,  provides  for  a  so-called  one-price  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  loan  rate  being  set  at  21  cents  per  pound  for  1966,  and 
not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  world  price  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969. 
For  the  first  year  (assuming  that  the  domestic  allotment  was  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  at  65  percent  of  the  national  acreage  allotment) 
producers  would  receive  payments  of  14.65  cents  per  pound  for  re- 
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ducing  their  acreage  by  35  percent,  13.04  cents  for  cuts  of  25  to  35 
percent  and  11.42  cents  per  pound  for  those  who  reduced  only  the 
mandatory  15  percent  below  the  acreage  allotment.  These  payments 
would  not  be  made  on  the  total  production  of  the  acreage  allotment 
or  of  the  total  acreage  planted,  but  only  on  the  projected  yield  of 
the  acreage  planted  within  the  domestic  allotment  (not  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  acreage  allotment).  For  1967,  1968,  and  1969, 
the  minimum  mandatory  support  level  would  be  65  percent  of  parity 
on  the  projected  yield  of  65  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
This  would  average  out  to  a  minimum  support  level  of  42.25  percent  of 
parity,  if  it  were  applied  to  the  projected  yield  of  the  entire  acreage 
allotment.  However,  under  the  House  bill,  the  producer  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  price  support  if  he  planted  in  excess  of  85 
percent  of  his  acreage  allotment.  The  minimum  guaranteed  sup¬ 
port  provided  by  the  House  bill  is  therefore  something  less  than  a 
producer  would  receive  if  he  could  plant  his  entire  allotment  and 
receive  a  support  price  of  42.25  percent  of  parity.  This  computation' 
does  not  take  into  account  the  additional  support  provided  by  section 
103(d)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  added  by  section  402 
of  the  House  bill,  since  no  minimum  is  prescribed  for  these  payments 
and  they  could  therefore  under  the  bill  be  infinitesimally  small. 

On  the  other  hand  the  cotton  program  finally  adopted  by  the 
committee  would  retain  the  basic  features  of  the  1958  law.  Price 
supports  would  be  set  at  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity,  and  the 
producer  would  be  assured  of  support  at  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity  on  the  entire  production  of  his  entire  acreage  allotment.  A 
mill  subsidy  of  3  cents  per  pound  would  be  provided  in  order  to 
continue  increased  domestic  use,  with  a  larger  export  subsidy  in  order 
to  encourage  exports.  It  also  includes  a  so-called  domestic  allotment 
plan  whereby  producers  who  agree  to  cut  acreage  by  35  percent  to  the 
domestic  portion  of  their  allotment  would  receive  incentive  payments 
at  between  20  and  40  percent  of  the  basic  support  price.  Payment  for 
the  first  year  would  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  support 
price. 

It  also  includes  a  small  farm  provision  which  applies  to  those 
farmers  having  allotments  of  10  acres  or  less.  These  small  producers 
would  not  have  to  reduce  their  acreage  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
price-support  payments,  whereas  under  the  House  bill  all  producers 
would  have  to  cut  by  at  least  15  percent  to  be  eligible  for  the  smallest 
payment  and  by  35  percent  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  highest 
payment. 

In  1964,  55.7  percent  of  the  cotton  farms  in  the  United  States  had 
allotments  of  10  acres  or  less  (see  table  20).  Therefore,  the  small  farm 
provision  would  give  both  price  and  income  protection  to  a  majority 
of  cotton  producers  in  the  country.  In  many  respects  it  is  essential 
to  the  economies  of  the  thousands  of  small  local  communities  through¬ 
out  the  cotton-growing  area  which  depend  almost  entirely  upon  cotton 
for  their  well-being.  In  the  absence  of  cotton  many  would  become 
pockets  of  poverty  overnight  with  many  of  those  who  now  depend 
upon  cotton  for  their  livelihood  moving  into  the  larger  communities, 
hereby  creating  additional  problems  for  those  areas. 

Since  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  present  crop  year  will  reach  an 
alltime  high  of  about  15.5  million  bales,  the  committee  felt  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  these  stocks  be  reduced  to  more  manageable  levels 
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During  the  next  few  years  the  total  market  for  U.S.  cotton,  with 
vigorous  sales  effort  on  our  part,  would  be  about  15  million  bales. 
This  just  about  equals  present  yearly  production.  Therefore,  the 
only  way  to  reduce  stocks  is  to  reduce  production  to  levels  below 
that  of  consumption.  The  domestic  allotment  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  designed  to  achieve  this  goal  in  an  orderly  and  voluntary  manner. 

As  an  incentive,  producers  who  voluntarily  agree  to  cut  acreage  to 
the  domestic  portion  of  the  allotment,  which  amounts  to  65  percent 
of  the  total  allotment,  will  receive  payments  in  addition  to  price 
supports.  For  the  first  year  these  incentive  payments  are  set  at 
25  percent  of  the  price-support  level  set  by  the  Secretary.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  years  the  incentive  payment  rate  can  be  set  at  any  level  at 
between  20  and  40  percent  of  the  support  price.  This  range  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  choose  that  rate  which  he  feels  will  achieve 
the  goal  of  orderly  stock  reduction.  Producers  may  still  plant  their 
full  allotment  and  be  eligible  for  price  supports  at  between  65  and  90 
percent  of  parity  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  United  States  export  its  fair  share 
of  world  cotton-consuming  requirements.  The  continuing  decrease 
in  U.S.  exports  has  contributed  materially  to  our  increased  stocks. 
Unless  this  trend  is  reversed  the  United  States  may  well  find  itself 
producing  only  for  the  domestic  market.  For  example,  during  the 
5-year  period,  1956-60,  our  exports  averaged  6  million  bales  per  year. 
The  average  for  the  1961-65  period,  however,  amounts  to  only  4.4 
million  bales,  a  decline  of  about  27  percent  during  this  short  period. 
Had  we  been  able  to  maintain  our  exports  at  the  6-million-bale  level 
our  carryover  next  year  would  be  less  than  8  million  bales  rather 
than  the  indicated  15.5-million-bale  record  high.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  practice  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  announcing 
a  fixed  subsidy  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  which 
has  remained  in  effect  throughout  the  year  without  change,  has  been 
detrimental  to  our  export  effort.  Under  this  system  our  foreign 
competitors  could  easily  underbid  the  U.S.  exporters  and  dispose  of 
their  crops  readily  while  we  become  residual  suppliers.  Therefore, 
the  committee  amended  the  existing  law  to  prohibit  the  preseason 
announcement  of  our  export  price  and  instead  provided  authority 
for  a  bid  procedure,  under  which  U.S.  exporters  would  be  in  a  better 
position  and  on  equal  footing  with  other  suppliers  of  the  world  cotton 
market. 

The  committee  feels  very  strongly  about  regaining  our  rightful  share 
of  the  world  market.  That  share  can  be  determined  easily,  based 
upon  our  historical  exports  in  world  markets,  and  should  be  not  less 
than  6  million  bales.  The  committee  expects  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  see  that  the  United  States  regains 
its  proper  share  of  the  world  market. 

Cost  of  program 

Usually  the  committee  requests  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  cost  figures  on  the  programs  under  consideration.  The 
estimates  are  for  programs  which  would  go  into  effect  in  subsequent 
years.  Normally  the  Department  accedes  to  the  request  and  provides 
the  committee  with  projected  estimates.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
assignment.  The  variables  contained  in  any  program  require  assump¬ 
tions. 
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For  example,  in  determining  the  cost  of  the  cotton  programs  adopted 
by  the  committee  a  number  of  assumptions  must  be  made.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  level  of  participation  in  the  domestic 
allotment  plan.  Second,  participation  in  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  has  to  be  considered.  Third,  rates  of  underplanting  and 
abandonment  must  be  assumed.  Fourth,  an  estimated  yield  per 
acre  is  required  and  this  depends  upon  the  number  of  harvested  acres. 
And,  fifth,  it  is  necessary  to  predict  both  domestic  consumption  and 
exports,  not  for  the  1965  crop,  but,  for  the  crop  year  which  begins 
August  1,  1966,  and  goes  through  July  31,  1967.  For  the  alternative 
program  before  the  committee  (a  variation  of  the  House  bill)  even 
more  assumptions  are  required  because  that  program  is  more  complex, 
having  three  payment  levels. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  responded  affirmatively  and  submitted 
estimates  on  the  programs  before  the  committee.  These  appear 
below  in  table  21,  as  submitted  as  of  August  28,  1965.  Subsequently 
the  Department  revised  these  data  limiting  their  projections  to  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  9811  and  Committee  Print  No.  2  of  S.  1702.  These 
projections  appear  below  in  tables  22  and  23. 

The  committee  assumes  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
vides  the  very  best  estimates  possible;  however,  these  are  only  esti¬ 
mates  and  could  be  just  as  wrong  as  they  are  correct. 

For  example,  last  year  when  the  committee  was  considering  the 
1964  cotton  program,  the  Department  was  asked  to  submit  cost 
estimates  on  H.R.  6196,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  and  on  the  so- 
called  Ellender  proposal.  These  estimates  are  shown  in  columns  1 
and  2  of  tables  24  and  25.  The  actual  results  as  of  April  1965,  are 
shown  in  column  3  of  the  same  tables. 

The  effort  by  the  Department  last  year  to  predict  the  future  was 
not  very  successful.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Department  could  not 
have  been  more  incorrect.  Thd  cost  of  the  bill  that  is  now  the  law 
was  estimated  at  $448  million.  But,  the  actual  cost  of  the  program  as 
submitted  by  the  Department  in  June  1965  amounted  to  $892.7 
million. 

It  was  originally  estimated  that  CCC  stocks  would  be  reduced  by 
2,150,000  bales,  but  the  actual  results  show  an  increase  of  550,000 
bales  for  a  total  error  of  2,700,000  bales. 

Originally,  domestic  mill  consumption  was  supposed  to  increase  by 
1,100,000  bales,  but,  actual  results  show  an  increase  of  only  600,000 
bales,  just  slightly  over  half  of  what  was  supposed  to  occur.  These 
and  other  errors  in  judgment  in  their  estimates  are  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  projections  are  used  as  facts. 

The  cotton  situation  was  actually  aggravated  and  intensified  by 
the  so-called  one-price  cotton  act  adopted  last  year. 

Under  the  one-price  system  exports  fell  off  alarmingly.  From 
a  5.7  million  bale  export  level  in  1963-64,  exports  declined  to  only 
4  million  bales  during  the  1964-65  marketing  year,  and  the  outlook 
is  for  another  very  poor  export  year  under  that  act. 

Stocks  of  cotton  increased  from  12.1  million  bales  to  14.2  million 
bales,  and  with  another  15-million-bale  crop  should  reach  15.5  million 
bales  at  the  end  of  this  marketing  year.  This  is  the  highest  ever 
recorded. 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  9811,  provides  for  a  one-price  level  of  only 
21  cents  in  1966.  This  is  down  2.5  cents  from  the  23.5  cent  one-price 
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cotton  established  in  1964.  For  the  years  after  1966  farmers  will  be 
faced  with  a  price  level  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  world 
market  price  with  no  minimum  level  provided.  This  would  be 
disastrous  to  American  farmers. 

The  provisions  adopted  by  the  committee  would  return  cotton  to 
the  standards  adopted  in  1958. 

Under  the  proposal  offered  in  this  bill  farmers  will  be  protected 
and  a  way  provided  for  increased  exports  and  domestic  consumption, 
as  well  as  a  decline  in  carryover  stocks.  The  committee  hopes  that 
producers  will  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  cooperate 
fully  in  making  the  program  work  well  and  efficiently,  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  fears  that  unless  they  do,  cotton  and  the  millions  who  depend 
upon  it  for  a  livlihood  will  face  a  very  bleak  future. 


Table  20. — 1964  upland  cotton:  Percent  of  original  allotment  farms  by  size  groups 
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1  Original  allotments  refer  to  those  established  for  all  farms  prior  to  release  and  reapportionment  programs.  2  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  21. — Upland  cotton — Estimates  of  basic  data,  fiscal  1966-67 


S.  1702 
(Aug.  29, 
1965), 
Ellender 
proposal 

H.E.  9811, 
passed  by 
House 

S.  1702 
(Aug.  29, 
1965);  H.R. 
9811, 

Talmadge 

proposal 

Allotted  (thousand  acres) . 

16, 200 
13,  900 
13.  500 
i  530 

16, 200 
11,630 
11, 450 
>  565 

16,200 
11,630 
11,450 
4  665 

Planted  (thousand  acres) _ _  _ 

Harvested  (thousand  acres) _  __  _ _ _ 

Yield  (pounds  per  acre) _  _  __  _  _  _  _  _ 

Supply* and  utilization  (thousand  bales)  : 

Beginning  carryover. _  _  __  _ 

15,  400 
14, 900 
100 

15,  400 
13,  500 
100 

15, 400 
13, 500 
100 

Production _ _ _ _ _  _  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

City  crop  and  imports. . 

Domestic  consumption _  __  _ _  _  _ 

8,800 
6, 000 
15,  600 
28.  00 

9,500 
5, 300 
14,  200 
21. 00 

9,  500 

Exports . .  .  ....  . 

5, 300 
14,  200 
21.00 

Ending  carryover...  _ _  _ _ _  _ _ 

Support  price  M-l  (cents  per  pound) _  _ 

Domestic  PIK  rate  (cents  per  pound) _ _ _ 

3.00 

Export  subsidy  (cents  per  pound).  _  .  . 

9.  00 

Domestic  allotment  payment  rate  (cents  per  pound) .  _ _ _ 

7. 00 

0 

2,275 

0 

2, 261 

Farm  value  of  production  and  payments  (million  dollars) _ 

Expenditures  (million  dollars): 

2,212 

Net  price  support _ _  ._ 

-28 

+129 

-55 

+129 

-55 

Storage  and  handling  charges _  _  ..  _ 

-61 

Equalization  payments  (domestic) _  _ 

-132 

Export  subsidy  (cotton  and  cotton  products) _ _ 

-288 

Public  Law  480  (cotton  only) _ _ _ _  _  _ 

—100 

-112 

-112 

Domestic  allotment  payments _ _ _ _ _ 

-119 

4  -685 

4  -671 

-728 

-723 

-709 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30) (bales) _  _  _ 

+200, 000 

-1,  200, 000 

-1,200,000 

1  Assumes  adjustment  in  skip  row  for  1966  crop. 

2  14.65,  13.04,  and  11.42  cents, 
a  14.65,  13.04,  and  10.62  cents. 

4  Includes  $25,000,000  CAP  payments. 


EFFECT  OF  CONTINUING  SKIP  ROW  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  1965  CROP 

All  of  the  estimates  on  the  attached  sheet  assume  adjustment  of 
skip  row  regulations  as  proposed  in  the  Federal  Register  in  April  1965. 
If  skip  row  regulations  were  not  modified,  production  under  all  three 
of  the  programs  shown  on  the  attached  sheet  would  increase  by  around 
1,500,000  bales.  The  larger  production  would  increase  the  size  of  the 
carryover  and  acquisitions  by  CCC.  The  additional  costs  would 
roughly  be  as  follows: 

1.  S.  1702,  Ellender  proposal,  $216,000,000. 

2.  H.R.  9811,  as  passed  by  the  House,  $164,000,000. 

3.  H.R.  9811,  Talmadge  proposal,  $164,000,000. 
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Table  22. —  Upland  cotton — Estimates  of  basic  data,  1966  to  1969  crops,  H.R.  9811  1 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Allotted  (1,000  acres) . - . . 

Planted  (1,000  acres) . . 

Harvested  (1,000  acres) - 

Yield  (pounds  per  acre) - - 

Supply  and  utilization  (1,000  bales): 

Reginning  carryover _ 

16, 200 
11, 630 
11, 450 
565 

15, 400 
13, 550 
100 
9,500 
5,300 
14, 200 
21.0 

16, 200 
11, 150 
10, 950 
580 

14. 200 

13. 200 
100 

9.500 

5.500 
12, 500 

20.5 

16, 200 
10, 850 
10, 650 
600 

12, 500 
13, 300 
100 
9,  500 
5, 700 
10, 700 
20.0 

16,200 
10, 550 
10, 350 
615 

10, 700 
13, 300 
100 
9, 500 
5,900 
8,700 
19.5 

City  crop  and  imports . . . 

Domestic  consumption _ 

Ending  carryover _ 

Support  price  M-l  (cents  per  pound) - 

Domestic  allotment  payment  rate  (cents  per 

I  14. 65 

(  13.04 

1  11. 42 

$2,275 

14.  52 
12.94 
11.37 

$2,264 

14.38 

12.85 

11.31 

$2, 267 

14.25 
12. 75 

11. 25 

$2,268 

Farm  value  of  production  and  payments 

Expenditures  (millions): 

Net  price  support - - - 

+$129 

-55 

+$183 

-48 

+$189 

-41 

+$205 

-33 

Export  subsidy  (cotton  and  cotton  prod- 

Public  Law  480  (cotton  only) _ 

Domestic  allotment  payments  2. .  . . 

Total _ _ 

-112 

-685 

-110 

-719 

-107 

-752 

-105 

-786 

-723 

-694 

-711 

-719 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30)  bales . 

-1, 200, 000 

-1,700,000 

-1, 800, 000 

-2, 000, 000 

1  Assumes  adjustment  in  skip  row. 

2  Includes  $25,000,000  CAP  payments. 

Table  23.—  Upland  cotton,  projected  yields — Estimates  of  basic  data,  1966  to  1969 

crops,  Ellender  bill 1 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Allotted  (1,000  acres) _ _ 

16, 200 
13,500 
13, 100 
535 

16,200 
11, 100 
1C,  900 
580 

16,  200 

16,200 
11, 200 
11,  000 

Planted  (1,000  acres) . „ . 

h;  iso 
10, 950 
595 

Harvested  (1,000  acres). _ 

Yield  (pounds  per  acre) _ 

610 

Supply* and  utilization  (1,000  bales): 

Beginning  carryover _ 

15, 400 
14, 600 
100 

15, 300 
13, 150 
100 

13, 850 

12, 950 
14,000 
100 

Production. _ _ 

13^  600 
100 

City  crop  and  imports _  _ 

Domestic  consumption . 

8, 800 
6,000 
15, 300 
28.0 

8,700 
6,000 
13, 850 

8,600 
6,000 
12, 950 
28.  0 

8, 500 
6,000 
12, 550 
28.0 

Ending  carryover..  . . . 

Support  price  M-l  (cents  per  pound) _ 

28.0 

Domestic  PIKrate  (cents  per  pound) _ 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Export  subsidy  (cents  per  pound).  .. 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Domestic  allotment  payment  rate  (cents  per 
pound)—  . .  . 

7.0 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

Farm  value  of  production  and  payments  (mil¬ 
lions) _ _  ...  _  _  _  .  . 

$2, 259 

$2, 635 

$2, 692 

$2, 745 

Expenditures  (millions): 

Net  price  support _  _ 

+$14 

-60 

+$203 

-54 

+$126 

-50 

+$56 

-47 

Storage  and  handling  charges _  _ 

Equalization  payments  (domestic).  .  . 

-132 

-130 

-129 

—127 

Export  subsidy"  (cotton  and  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts) _ _ 

-288 

-288 

—288 

—288 

Public  Law 480  (cotton only) _ _  _ 

-100 

-100 

-100 

-100 

Domestic  allotment  payments 

-187 

-665 

-690 

-715 

Total _  . 

—753 

-1,034 

-1,131 

-1,221 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30)  bales _ _ 

-100,000 

-1,450,000 

-900,000 

-400, 000 

1  Assumes  adjustment  in  skip  row. 
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Table  24. —  Upland  cotton — Estimates  of  basic  data  for  various  programs 


Item 

H.R.  6196, 
1964  crop 
(Feb.  19, 
1964)‘ 

(1) 

Senator 
Ellender’s 
proposal  of 
Feb.  17, 1964 

(2) 

1964  crop 
(latest 
estimate), 
April  1965 
outlook 1  2 * 4 

(3) 

Acreage  (thousands): 

Allotted..- . . .  __  .  . . 

16,  200 

16,200 

16,  200 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reserve _ _ _ 

413 

413 

413 

Planted.. .  . .  __  . . 

12, 650 

14,800 

14,729 

Harvested _  _  _ 

12, 150 

14,200 

13,953 

Yield:  Pound  per  acre  harvested . .  __  .  _ 

508 

480 

517 

Domestic  allotment  (1,000  acres). . 

10,  800 

10, 766 

Supply  and  utilization  (1,000  bales) : 

Production _  ...  ...  .  .  _ _ _ 

12,  850 

14,200 

15, 031 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginning) _  ... 

12,  850 

12,  850 

12, 125 

Imports  and  city  crop . . .  ...  __  . . . 

100 

100 

100 

Domestic  disappearance _  _ _  _  .. 

9,600 

9, 000 

9,300 

Exports _  _ _ _  . 

5,000 

5,  000 

4,500 

Ending  stocks. . . . . . . . . . 

11,  200 

13, 150 

13, 450 

In  cents 

Support  price  per  pound  (middling  1  inch) . 

30.00 

30.00 

30.0 

Support  price  per  pound  (average  of  crop) _ 

29.  25 

29.  25 

29.3 

Domestic  allotment  payment  rate _ _ _ 

3.50 

3  2.  47 

3.5 

Effective  price  domestic  (average  of  crop) . . .  .. 

23. 00 

4  29.  50 

23.0 

Effective  price,  export  (average  of  crop) - - - 

23.  00 

23. 00 

23.0 

PIK  rate  per  pound . . . . . 

6.50 

‘  6.50 

6.5 

Producer  payments  on  domestic  allotment  acreage _ 

$102 

$45 

$40 

Farm  value  of  production  (millions). . ..  . 

1,895 

2, 094 

2,250 

Total  of  production,  payments,  and  savings . 

1, 997 

2, 139 

2,290 

1  Estimates  made  on  Feb.  19,  1964,  on  the  assumption  H.R.  6196  would  be  enacted  in  time  to  reduce  the 
1964  planted  acreage  o(  cotton. 

2  This  estimate  made  on  June  21,  1965,  with  only  2  months  left  in  the  1964-65  crop  year. 

*  On  1st  10  bales. 

4  Any  mill  which  increased  its  consumption  by  20  percent  for  2  years  would  be  able  to  obtain  its  cotton  at 
an  average  of  1.5  cents  per  pound  less  (20  percent  divided  by  120  percent  times  9  cents). 

»  Export. 
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Table  25. —  Upland  cotton — Comparison  of  estimated  expenditures  for 

various  programs 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1964-65, 

1964-65, 

H.R.  6196  as 

Senator 

1964-65, 

Fiscal  year 

amended  by 

Ellender’s 

April  1965 

the  Senate 

proposal  of 

outlook 

committee 

Feb.  17,  1964 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

Major  items  of  receipts  or  expenditures: 

Loans  made .  .  .  -  - 

-405 

-1,047 

-1, 087.5 

Loans  repaid . . . . . . 

+207 

+280 

+343. 3 

Sales  proceeds _ _ -  --  —  . 

+403 

+563 

+624.  2 

Storage  and  handling  charges -  -  --- 

-60 

-91 

-58.0 

Subtotal,  price  support _ _ -  --  - 

+145 

-295 

-178.  0 

Export  subsidy _ _  - . - - - 

0 

-3 

-13.5 

Cotton  products-  _  _ _  --  --  - - 

0 

-13 

-3.5 

Public  Law  480 _ . - 

-117 

-117 

-151.  0 

PIK,  equalization  payment  (domestic  and  export)  . 

i  -374 

2  -27 

-464.  7 

Interim  payments  (on  bales  opened  from  Apr.  11  to  July  31, 

1964) _  _ _ _ _ 

-25.0 

Domestic  allotment  payments _  __  -  - 

-102 

3  -45 

4  -57.  0 

Total  major  expenditures  (excluding  interest)  1 * 3 4 . 

5  -448 

-500 

-892.  7 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30)  (from  prior  year) . 

-2, 150, 000 

+300, 000 

+550,  000 

i  This  payment  on  9.6  domestic  consumption  would  be  only  $312,000,000,  balance  of  payment  would  be 
on  cotton  that  would  go  for  export.  The  additional  cotton  for  export  will  be  purchased  from  CCC  at  re¬ 

duced  prices. 

3  Based  on  0.6  million  bales,  at  9  cents. 

3  Based  on  2.47  cents  on  first  10  bales. 

4  Includes  advance  payments  on  1965  domestic  allotment  program. 

s  If  sufficient  export  acres  were  permitted  to  produce  300,000  bales,  this  would  increase  both  expenditures 
and  farm  income  about  $34,000,000. 

Note.— Does  not  include  the  “1-time”  transition  expenditures  that  could  be  incurred  in  1963-64  or  1964-65 
under  new  legislation. 


STATISTICS 

The  following  tables  summarize  (a)  cotton  acreage  and  yield  by 
areas,  (b)  production,  (c)  supply  and  distribution,  and  ( d )  a  summary 
of  various  program  data. 
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Table  26. — Cotton:  Acreage,  -planted,  and  harvested,  and  -yield  per  acre  on  harvested 

acreage,  by  regions,  1950  to  date 


West » 

Southwest 2 

Delta 3 

Southeast 4 

Total 

Crop  year  beginning 
Aug.  1 

Thou¬ 

sand 

acres 

Per¬ 

cent 

Thou¬ 

sand 

acres 

Per¬ 

cent 

Thou¬ 

sand 

acres 

Per¬ 

cent 

Thou¬ 

sand 

acres 

Per¬ 

cent 

Thou¬ 

sand 

acres 

Planted  acreage  5 


1950 _ 

1,051 

5.6 

8, 130 

43.1 

5,740 

30.4 

3,945 

20.9 

18, 866 

1951 _ _ 

2,227 

7.6 

14,915 

50.8 

7, 325 

25.0 

4,886 

16.6 

29, 353 

1952 _ 

2,  398 

8.5 

13,710 

48.9 

6, 858 

24.4 

5, 099 

18.2 

28,065 

1953 _ _ 

2,384 

8.9 

11, 794 

43.9 

7,  570 

28.  1 

5, 124 

19.1 

26, 872 

1954 _ 

1,546 

7.7 

9,  239 

46.1 

5,  576 

27.8 

3,691 

18.4 

20,  052 

1955 _ 

1, 332 

7.4 

8,  495 

47.2 

4,881 

27.1 

3,283 

18.3 

17, 991 

1956 _ 

1,338 

7.8 

8,054 

47.2 

4,605 

27.0 

3,080 

18.0 

17, 077 

1957 _ 

1,  289 

9.0 

6,838 

47.8 

3,959 

27.7 

2,224 

15.5 

14,310 

1958 _ 

1,323 

10.7 

6,105 

49.3 

3,  369 

27.2 

1,582 

12.8 

12, 379 

1959 _ 

1,497 

9.5 

7,  435 

47.0 

4,  346 

27.4 

2,555 

16.1 

15,833 

1960 _ 

1,619 

10.1 

7, 455 

46.4 

4,  433 

27.5 

2,573 

16.0 

16, 080 

1961 _ 

1,446 

.7 

7,  785 

46.9 

4,  639 

28.0 

2,718 

16.4 

16,588 

1962 _ 

1,454 

8.9 

7,  595 

46.6 

4,  573 

28.1 

2,  671 

16.4 

16, 293 

1963 _ 

1,353 

9.1 

6,845 

46.1 

4,165 

28.1 

2,480 

16.7 

14, 843 

1964 _ 

1,341 

9.0 

6,  839 

46. 1 

4, 182 

28.2 

2,  477 

16.7 

14,839 

1965 _ 

1, 282 

9.0 

6,500 

45.5 

4, 134 

28.9 

2, 378 

16.6 

14, 294 

Harvested  acreage 


1950 _ : 

1,026 

5.8 

7, 495 

41.9 

5, 493 

30.8 

3, 829 

21.5 

17,  843 

1951 _ 

2,179 

8.1 

13, 335 

49.4 

6,650 

24.7 

4,785 

17.8 

26,  949 

1952 _ 

2,357 

9.1 

11, 920 

46.0 

6,633 

25.6 

5,  011 

19.3 

25, 921 

1953 _ 

2,347 

9.6 

9,920 

40.8 

7,  028 

28.9 

5,046 

20.7 

24, 341 

1954 _ 

1,509 

7.8 

8, 660 

45.0 

5,  459 

28.4 

3,623 

18.8 

19,  251 

1955 _ _ - 

1,287 

7.6 

7, 690 

45.  5 

4,  746 

28.0 

3,  205 

18.9 

16, 928 

1956 _ 

1,290 

8.3 

6,915 

44.3 

4,441 

28.4 

2,969 

19.0 

15,  615 

1957 _ 

1,248 

9.2 

6,  445 

47.5 

3,683 

27.2 

2, 182 

16.1 

13, 558 

1958 _ 

1,288 

10.9 

5,805 

48.9 

3,  206 

27.1 

1,550 

13.1 

11,849 

1959 _ _ - 

1,459 

9.7 

6, 975 

46.  1 

4, 195 

27.7 

2,488 

16.5 

15,117 

1960 _ 

1,  577 

10.3 

6, 955 

45.4 

4, 284 

28.0 

2,493 

16.3 

15,  309 

1961 _ 

1,409 

9.0 

7,205 

46.1 

4,404 

28.2 

2,616 

16.7 

15,  634 

1962 _ 

1,418 

9.1 

7, 112 

45.7 

4,  434 

28.5 

2,605 

16.7 

15,  569 

1963 _ 

1,310 

9.2 

6,  440 

45.3 

4, 042 

28.5 

2, 420 

17.0 

14,212 

1964 « _ 

1,309 

9.3 

6,250 

44.5 

4,080 

29.0 

2,421 

17.2 

14,060 

Yiield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage 


West7 

Southwest 2 

Delta 3 

Southeast 4 

United  States 

Actual 

Trend 7 

Actual 

Trend  j 

Actual 

Trend 7 

Actual 

Trend  7 

Actual 

Trend  7 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1950 _ _ 

764 

657 

204 

195 

307 

345 

209 

281 

269 

286 

1951 _ 

625 

683 

163 

211 

322 

372 

331 

294 

289 

307 

1952 _ 

629 

721 

164 

220 

366 

392 

277 

302 

280 

322 

1953 . . . 

646 

766 

230 

233 

385 

389 

275 

300 

324 

331 

1954 _ _ 

862 

806 

235 

246 

395 

404 

296 

323 

341 

351 

1955 _ 

818 

830 

281 

260 

536 

430 

405 

343 

417 

373 

1956 _ _ 

957 

865 

269 

279 

499 

449 

359 

347 

409 

392 

1957 _ 

974 

901 

290 

299 

392 

463 

334 

354 

388 

410 

1958 _ 

983 

947 

382 

311 

430 

477 

422 

364 

466 

425 

1959 . . . 

975 

966 

330 

324 

546 

505 

386 

382 

461 

444 

1960 _ 

937 

987 

331 

331 

497 

516 

371 

391 

446 

455 

1961 

959 

343 

489 

338 

438 

1962  . 

1,056 

339 

510 

363 

457 

1963 _ 

1,034 

354 

642 

461 

517 

1964  6_._. 

i;o3i 

338 

643 

488 

517 

1  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 

2  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

3  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

4  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

5  Not  adjusted  for  final  acreage  compliance  with  allotments. 

8  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  10.  1965. 

7  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 
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Tabfe  27. — Production  and  'percentage  distribution  of  cotton  by  regions,  United 

States,  1930  to  date 


Production  (1,000  bales,  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


beginning 

Aug.  1 

West  1 

South¬ 
west 1  2 

Delta 
States  3 

South¬ 
east  * 

United 

States 

West  i 

South¬ 
west  2 

Delta 
States 3 

South¬ 
east  4 5 

1930 _ 

519 

4,892 

3, 589 

4,933 

13, 932 

4 

35 

26 

35 

1931 _ 

393 

6, 582 

6,464 

4,658 

17, 097 

2 

39 

32 

27 

1932 _  _ 

270 

5,584 

3, 921 

3, 228 

13, 003 

2 

43 

30 

25 

1933 _ 

407 

5,694 

3, 389 

3, 556 

13, 047 

3 

44 

26 

27 

1934 _ 

466 

2,722 

3, 157 

3,291 

9,  636 

5 

28 

33 

34 

1935 _ 

449 

3,523 

3,  171 

3,495 

10,  638 

4 

33 

30 

33 

1936 _ 

744 

3,223 

4,  724 

3,  708 

12, 399 

6 

26 

38 

30 

1937 _ 

1,214 

5,927 

6,787 

5,  017 

18,946 

6 

31 

36 

27 

1938 _ 

716 

3,  649 

4,572 

3,  007 

11,943 

6 

31 

38 

26 

1939.  . . . 

747 

3,372 

4,  645 

3,052 

11,817 

6 

29 

39 

26 

1940 _ 

868 

4,036 

4,122 

3,540 

12,  566 

7 

32 

33 

28 

1941 _ 

691 

3,  370 

4,  266 

2,417 

10, 744 

6 

31 

40 

23 

1942. . .  __ 

706 

3,  746 

5, 108 

3,256 

12,817 

6 

29 

40 

25 

1943 _ 

580 

3,  207 

4,  502 

3, 138 

11,427 

5 

28 

39 

28 

1944 _ 

579 

3,  280 

4,939 

3,432 

12,230 

5 

27 

40 

28 

1945 _ 

576 

2,079 

3,  644 

2,716 

9,  015 

7 

23 

40 

30 

1946 _ 

758 

1,931 

3,413 

2,539 

8, 640 

9 

.  22 

39 

30 

1947 _ 

1,185 

3,  767 

4, 192 

2,716 

11,860 

10 

32 

35 

23 

1948 _ 

1,532 

3,  527 

6,282 

3,536 

14, 877 

10 

24 

42 

24 

1949 _ 

2,  088 

6,  650 

4,878 

2,512 

16, 128 

13 

41 

30 

16 

1950 _ 

1,639 

3, 188 

3,  518 

1,669 

10,  014 

16 

32 

35 

17 

1951 _ 

2,  842 

4,536 

4,  467 

3,  304 

15, 149 

19 

30 

29 

22 

1952 _ 

3,098 

4,  072 

5,068 

2,  901 

15, 139 

21 

27 

33 

19 

1953 _ 

3, 167 

4,  754 

5,645 

2, 899 

16,  465 

19 

29 

34 

18 

1954 _ 

2,716 

4,234 

4,  507 

2,  240 

13,  697 

20 

31 

33 

16 

1955 _ 

2,  201 

4,502 

5,  313 

2,  705 

14,  721 

15 

31 

36 

18 

1956 _ 

2,578 

3,  876 

4,  629 

2,  227 

13,310 

19 

29 

35 

17 

1957 _ 

2,  539 

3,895 

3,  010 

1,520 

10,964 

23 

36 

27 

14 

1958 _ 

2,  644 

4,621 

2,  883 

1,364 

11, 512 

23 

40 

25 

12 

1959 _ 

2, 973 

4,  797 

4,784 

2,  004 

14,  558 

20 

33 

33 

14 

1960 _ 

3,086 

4,804 

4,448 

1,934 

14,  272 

22 

34 

31 

13 

1961 _ 

2, 823 

5,155 

4,  497 

1,843 

14, 318 

20 

36 

31 

13 

1962. _ _ 

3, 128 

5,037 

4,  724 

1,978 

14, 867 

21 

34 

32 

13 

1963 _ 

2,  830 

4,  753 

5,423 

2,  328 

15, 334 

19 

31 

35 

15 

1964  A.. . 

2,821 

4,  409 

5,483 

2,  467 

15, 180 

19 

29 

36 

16 

Percentage  of  U.S.  crop 


1  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 

2  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

2  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

4  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

5  Crop  report  of  May  10, 1965,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 


Table  28. — Summary  of  data  on  cotton 
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Cotton  acreage 

Foreign 

free  world 

Million 

acres 

43.5 

47.2 

45.9 

46.0 

46.8 

45.0 

46.0 

48.3 

48.8 

49.7 

49.8 

United 

States 

Million 

acres 

19.2 

16.9 

215.6 

2 13.5 

2 11.8 

15.1 

15.2 

15.6 

15.5 

14.1 

14.0 

Foreign  free  world — 

Exports 

CVJ  05  O  Tt<  lO  05  05  *o  00 

O  ^  L-'  05  CO  CO  05  00  00  00000 

ar 

Con¬ 

sumption 

Million 

bales 

18.7 

19.5 

20.9 

20.4 

20.5 

22.2 

23.5 

23.6 

23.2 

24.3 

24.9 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Million 

bales 

15.9 

16.4 

16.9 

16.9 

17.5 

}  16.6 

}  19.0 

19.5 

21.9 

21.9 

22.4 

Loan 

rate 

M-l 

Cents 
34.03 
34.55 
32. 74 
32. 31 
35.08 
/(A)  34. 10 
1(B)  28.  40 
/(A)  32. 42 
((B)  26.  63 
33.04 
32.47 
32.47 
30.00 
29.00 

Export 
subsidy 
or  dif¬ 
ferential 

I  »o 

I  <M  (M  »0  O  O  ICIQIOICN 

i  co  co  oo  c 6  o6  od  oo  co  to 

•cs 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Spot 

market 

average 

Cents 

35.0 

35.4 

33.5 

34.4 

34.5 

31.9 

31.0 

33.7 

33.5 
33.2 

2  30. 8 

Ac¬ 

quired 

Thou¬ 
sands 
1,648 
6,038 
3, 677 
2,464 
6,039 

(A&B)  26 

(A&B)  1 

3,247 
4,  744 
6, 029 
2  5, 622 
2  5, 050 

Loans 

Thou¬ 
sands 
2,308 
7,  257 
4,830 
3, 657 
6,832 

335 

540 

4. 850 
6, 853 
8,088 
7,288 
7,500 

CCC 

ending 

stocks 

HCONaO  O  »0  NONIOQ5 

oo  os  »o  c4  »o  r-i  Tt*  oo  ©  ~  ci 

Ending 

carry¬ 

over 

Thou¬ 

sands 

11,028 

14. 399 
11,269 

8, 615 
8,733 

7,404 

7,090 

7, 741 
11,016 
12, 131 
14,000 

15. 400 

Exports 

Thousand 
bales 
3,445 
2, 194 
7,540 
5,707 
2,766 

7, 178 

6,625 

4, 908 
3,348 
6,661 
2  4, 200 
2  4, 200 

Con- 

sump¬ 

tion 

Thousand 
bales 
8,730 
9, 085 
8,496 
7,900 
8,594 

8,879 

8, 131 

8,783 
8,258 
8,468 
2 9, 000 
2  9, 300 

U.S. 

pro¬ 

duction 

(million 

bales) 

Million 

bales 

13.5 

14.6 
12.9 
10.8 

11.3 

14.4 

14.3 

14.3 

14.7 
15.0 
15.0 

2  14.8 

Allot¬ 

ment 

Thousand 

acres 

21, 379 
18, 113 
17, 391 
17, 585 
17,  554 

17,346 

17,553 

18, 458 
18, 101 
16. 250 
16, 200 
16,200 

1954  _ 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  . 

1961  _ 

1962  _ 

1963  _ 

1964  _ 

1  Export  differential  on  1,000,000  bales  averaged  7.5  cents  per  pound.  There  was  no  ex-  2  Acreage  reserve  program  was  in  effect  in  United  States  in  1956  to  1958. 
port  differential  on  1,200,000  bales.  2  Estimated. 
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Table  29. — Cotton  other  than  Extra-Long  Staple:  Supply  and  distribution,  United 
States,  average  1935-39,  1945-49,  and  1950  to  date 


Year 

beginning 
Aug.  1 

Supply 

Distribution 

Carry¬ 

over 

beginning 
of  season 

Produc¬ 
tion  1 

Net 

imports 

City 

crop 

Total 

Con¬ 

sumption 

Net 

exports 

De¬ 

stroyed 

Total 

Average 

1935-39- 

Average 

1945-49- 

1950— 

1951— 
1952 _ 

1953— 

1954— 

1955— 

1956— 

1957— 

1958— 

1959— 

1960— 

1961— 

1962— 

1963— 

1964  5 

1965  3 

1,000 
bales  2 

8,288 

5, 814 
6,781 

2,  196 

2,  741 
5,511 
9,570 
11,028 
14,  399 
11,269 
8,615 
8,733 
7,404 
7,090 
7,741 
11,016 
12, 125 
14, 031 

1,000 
bales  2 

12, 750 

11, 902 
9,789 
14, 983 

15,  031 

16,  295 

13,  504 

14,  591 
12,  928 
10,  783 
11,291 
14,  435 
14,  287 
14,  323 
14,  712 
15, 036 
15, 059 

8 14,  812 

1,000 
bales  2 

ilO 

122 

68 

26 

61 

5C 

48 

51 

40 

41 
51 
48 

42 
68 
55 

4  54 

4  34 

4  35 

1,000 
bales  2 

23 

28 

40 

42 

43 

46 

47 

50 
58 

51 
50 

63 

64 
68 

102 

70 

70 

1,000 
bales  2 

21, 148 

17, 862 
16,  666 
17,244 
17,  874 
21,  899 
23,  168 
25,  718 
27,  417 
22, 151 

20,  009 
23,  266 

21,  796 

21,  546 

22,  575 
26,208 

27,  288 

28,  949 

1,000 
bales  2 

6,858 

8,913 

3 10,  357 

3  9, 116 

3  9, 358 
8,475 
8,730 

3  9.  085 

3  8,  496 

3  7,  900 

3  8, 594 
8,879 

3  8,  131 

3  8, 783 

3  8, 258 

3  8,  468 
9,019 
9,300 

1,000 
bales  2 

5,297 

3,927 
4, 108 
5,515 
3,048 
3,760 
3,445 

2,  194 
7,  540 
5,707 
2,766 
7, 178 
6,625 

4,  906 

3,  348 

5,  661 

4,  171 
4,200 

1,000 
bales  2 

57 

34 
27 

35 
50 
75 
60 

1,000 
bales  2 

12, 212 

12, 874 
14, 492 
14,666 
12, 456 
12,  311 

12,  235 
11,  278 
16, 036 

13,  607 
11, 360 
16, 058 

14,  756 
13,689 
11,606 
14, 129 
13, 190 
13,500 

1  Includes  in-season  ginnings. 

2  Running  bales  except  imports  which  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 

3  Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis,  Aug.  1-July  31. 

4  Imports  for  consumption. 

3  Preliminary  and  estimated. 

«  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  Sept.  8,  1965. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  601,  together  with  section  602,  extends  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  program  for  4  years,  with  amendments  providing  for  (1)  an 
increased  rate  of  payment  for  producers  keeping  within  their  domestic 
allotments,  (2)  a  minimum  farm  domestic  allotment  equal  to  the 
smaller  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  or  10  acres,  and  (3)  a  minimum 
national  domestic  acreage  allotment  equal  to  65  percent  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment. 

Section  601  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  103(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  additional  price  support 
on  each  of  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton.  Such 
additional  price  support  would  be  provided  to  cooperators  on  whose 
farms  the  acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed 
the  farm  domestic  allotment  established  under  section  350  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  would  be 
provided  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
within  the  farm  domestic  allotment.  For  the  1966  crop,  such  addi¬ 
tional  support  would  be  25  percent  of  the  basic  level  of  support 
established  under  section  103(b)  of  the  1949  act.  For  the  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops,  such  additional  support  would  be  not  less  than  20 
percent  and  not  in  excess  of  40  percent  of  such  basic  level  of  support, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  reduction  in  supplies  of  cotton  to  a  reasonable  level.  The 
maximum  additional  price  support  which  was  authorized  for  the  1964 
and  1965  crops  was  15  percent  of  the  basic  level  of  support. 
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Section  602  of  the  bill  would  extend  the  domestic  allotment  program 
for  4  years.  Under  subsection  (a),  section  350  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  would  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  for  each  farm  of  a  farm  domes¬ 
tic  allotment  in  acres  for  each  of  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton. 

Under  subsection  (b),  section  350  would  provide  that  the  domestic 
allotment  for  farms  from  which  no  acreage  is  released  under  section 
344(m)(2)  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  10  acres  (instead  of  15 
acres  as  provided  by  existing  law  for  1965)  or  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  established  under  section  344. 

Under  subsection  (c),  section  350  would  provide  that  the  national 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  65  percent  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment. 

Section  603  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  348  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  effective  August  1,  1966.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  payments,  for  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1966,  and  ending 
July  31,  1970,  through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to 
persons  other  than  producers  or  domestic  users  in  the  amount  of  3 
cents  per  pound  of  upland  cotton,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condition 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  result  in  the  full  amount  of  such 
payments  being  reflected  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to 
domestic  users  of  such  cotton. 

Section  604  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  effective  for  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  August  1,  1966,  and  ending  July  31,  1970,  the  prices  at  which 
cotton  is  made  available  for  export  in  accordance  with  section  203 
shall  not  be  announced  in  advance  of  any  agreement  to  make  such 
cotton  available.  The  price  at  which  any  cotton  is  sold  for  export 
and  the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  assist  in  the  exportation 
of  any  cotton  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  fixed 
as  each  bid  or  offer  to  purchase  cotton  or  to  export  cotton  with  the 
aid  of  a  payment  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  accepted. 
If  CCC  at  any  time  rejects  a  bid  or  offer  to  purchase  cotton  at  the 
maximum  price  prescribed  under  section  203  or  to  export  cotton  in 
consideration  of  a  payment  which  would  make  cotton  available  for 
export  at  the  maximum  price  prescribed  under  section  203,  as  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  quotations  from  Liverpool, 
Bremen,  or  Osaka  available  at  the  time  such  bid  or  offer  is  rejected, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  within  30  days  to  report  the  fact 
of  such  rejection  to  the  Congress  setting  out  in  full  the  reasons  therefor. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  VII  covers  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Method  prescribed  for  apportioning  acreage  allotments  among 
divided  farms. 

2.  Authority  to  use  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields  for  all 
commodities.  Projected  yield  not  to  be  less  than  actual  yields  proved 
by  producer,  unless  the  use  of  such  proved  yield  for  a  commodity  will 
cause  inequities  among  producers. 

3.  Sense  of  Congress  that  no  restriction  with  respect  to  transporta¬ 
tion  in  American  vessels  is  to  be  applied  to  the  commercial  exportation 
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of  agricultural  commodities  if  not  applied  to  the  exportation  of  other 
commodities. 

4.  Authority  to  purchase  dairy  products  at  market  prices  to  meet 
program  requirements  for  schools,  domestic  relief  distribution,  com¬ 
munity  action,  foreign  distribution,  and  other  programs  when  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  are  insufficient. 

5.  Determinations  as  to  amounts  and  availability  of  land,  labor, 
materials,  or  services  needed  for  production  and  harvesting  of  any 
agricultural  crop  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
accepted  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Study  to  be  made  of  full-time  commercial  family  farms  and  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  them. 

Reconstitution  of  farms 

Section  701  incorporates  into  law  the  methods  for  effecting  a  division 
of  commodity  allotments,  history  acreages,  and  base  acreages  between 
a  tract  of  land  which  is  separated  from  a  parent  farm  because  of  a 
change  in  ownership  and  the  remaining  portion  of  such  parent  farm. 
Previously  this  has  been  covered  by  administrative  regulations  without 
specific  statutory  authority.  Generally,  each  tract  will  share  in  the 
commodity  allotments,  history  acreages,  and  base  acreages  in  the 
same  proportion  each  such  tract  shares  in  the  cropland  acreage  in 
the  parent  farm.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  method 
to  be  used  in  effecting  the  division  of  commodity  allotments,  history 
acreages,  and  base  acreages  in  certain  types  of  cases  described  in  the 
section. 

This  section  adds  a  new  section,  designated  as  section  379,  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  This  new  section 
directs  the  Secretary  to  provide  by  regulation  that  whenever  a  tract 
of  land  is  transferred  from  a  parent  farm  the  acreage  allotments, 
history  acreages,  and  base  acreages  received  by  the  transferred  tract 
shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  cropland  acreage  on  the 
transferred  tract  bears  to  the  cropland  acreage  on  the  parent  farm, 
subject,  however,  to  five  exceptions  in  which  the  Secretary  is  given 
discretion  in  determining  the  method  to  be  used  in  dividing  the 
acreage  allotments,  histories,  and  bases.  The  first  exception  applies 
where  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  has  been  or 
is  being  transferred  to  any  agency  having  the  right  to  acquire  it  by 
eminent  domain.  This  exception  is  designed  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  section  378  pertaining  to  eminent 
domain  transfers.  Exception  No..  2  applies  where  the  tract  of  land 
transferred  from  the  parent  farm  is  to  be  used  for  nonagricultural 
purposes.  Exception  No.  3  applies  where  the  parent  farm  resulted 
from  a  combination  of  two  or  more  tracts  of  land  and  records  are 
available  showing  the  contribution  of  each  tract  to  the  allotments, 
histories  and  bases  of  the  parent  farm.  Exception  No.  4  applied 
where  the  county  committee  determines  that  a  division  based  on 
cropland  proportions  would  result  in  allotments  and  bases  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  operations  normally  carried  out  on  any  transferred 
tract  during  the  base  period.  Exception  No.  5  applies  where  the 
parent  farm  is  being  divided  among  heirs  in  settling  an  estate.  The 
term  “heirs,”  as  used  in  this  exception,  is  intended  to  include  anyone 
who  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  decedent  is  vested  with  an  interest 
in  the  farm  or  farms  of  the  decedent. 
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Projected  farm  yields 

Section  702  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  projected  farm  yields 
in  lieu  of  normal  farm  yields.  In  determining  such  yields,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  to  take  into  account  actual  yields  which  have  been  proved 
by  the  producer. 

At  present,  farm  yields  are  established  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year 
historical  average.  Because  yields  have  been  increasing  rapidly,  the 
yields  so  established  have  not  in  many  instances  been  typical  of  the 
yields  which  farmers  could  normally  expect  with  current  production 
practices  and  methods  and  average  weather.  The  use  of  projected 
farm  yields  will  make  yields  used  under  these  programs  more  realistic 
and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  farmers. 

The  projected  yield  could  not  be  less  than  the  actual  yield  proved 
by  the  producer  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  use  of  the  actual 
yields  will  cause  inequities  between  producers. 

Export  shipping  restrictions 

Section  703  applies  to  commercial  exportation  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  It  proposes  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  restriction  with  respect  to  transportation  in  American  vessels 
should  be  applied  to  commercial  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
if  not  applied  to  the  exportation  of  other  commodities. 

At  the  present  time,  a  requirement  for  the  use  of  U.S.  shipping 
appears  to  be  preventing  a  substantial  amount  of  commercial  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  Soviet  bloc  countries.  One  of  the  current 
requirements  which  the  Government  has  imposed  as  a  condition  for 
the  issuance  of  a  license  on  commercial  exports  of  wheat  and  many 
other  agricultural  commodities  to  such  area  is  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  commodities  be  moved  on  U.S.  ships.  No  similar  requirement 
is  imposed  as  a  condition  for  the  issuance  of  a  license  on  commercial 
sales  of  other  commodities  to  this  same  area.  This  requirement  for 
the  use  of  U.S.  shipping  on  commercial  sales  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  is  not  a  statutory  one,  unlike  the  case  of  Government-aided  sales. 

The  requirement  was  first  established  when  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia  was  under  consideration  in  1963.  At  that  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  changed  the  previous  policy  of  preventing  the  sale  of  surplus 
American  wheat  flour  and  other  agricultural  commodities  for  shipment 
to  Soviet  bloc  countries.  It  required  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  the 
granting  of  an  export  license  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  commodities 
exported  under  any  export  license  be  exported  in  U.S. -flag  ocean 
carriers.  Although,  it  first  appeared  that  the  requirement  would  not 
interfere  with  such  sales,  it  has  prevented  such  sales  from  being  made. 
This  year  the  U.S.S.R.  has  again  been  importing  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wheat  but  the  United  States  has  not  been  considered  as  a  source 
of  normal  commercial  purchases  because  the  U.S.  shipping  require¬ 
ments  add  substantially  to  the  costs  which  the  purchaser  would  incur. 

Section  703  would  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  granting 
an  export  license  under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  no  restrictions 
with  respect  to  transportation  on  U.S. -flag  vessels  shall  be  required 
of  the  export  of  agricultural  commodities  in  connection  with  normal 
commercial  sales  for  dollars  to  any  country  unless  such  restrictions 
likewise  apply  to  the  exportation  of  the  license  to  export  all  other  com¬ 
modities,  without  limitation,  to  such  country. 
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Purchase  of  dairy  products 

Section  704  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purchase  of 
sufficient  quantities  of  dairy  products  at  market  prices  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  programs  for  schools,  domestic  relief  distribu¬ 
tion,  community  action,  foreign  distribution,  and  such  other  programs 
as  are  authorized  by  law  whenever  CCC  stocks  available  for  these 
programs  are  insufficient. 

Under  present  legislation,  only  supplies  acquired  under  the  dairy 
support  program  are  available  for  such  uses. 

Domestic  and  foreign  school  lunch,  welfare,  and  other  programs 
have  been  extremely  important  outlets  for  large  stocks  of  dairy 
products  acquired  under  the  mandatory  dairy  price-support  program. 
These  uses  have  helped  prevent  the  accumulation  of  stocks  beyond 
available  storage  space.  Through  them,  the  United  States  has 
shared  the  abundance  of  American  agriculture  with  needy  people  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Donation  programs  of  this  scope  and  magnitude  require  extensive 
planning  and  negotiating  on  the  part  of  many  people  and  many 
governments.  They  must  negotiate  for  program  supplies  well  in 
advance  of  program  uses.  Wide  fluctuations  in  supplies  and  tempo¬ 
rary  interruptions  in  the  flow  of  supplies  involve  major,  serious 
problems  in  establishing  and  operating  the  programs,  as  well  as  in 
international  public  relations.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
half  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  acquired  under  the  support  program  since 
1954  has  been  used  in  the  food-for-peace  program. 

There  have  been  two  principal  problems  in  assuring  a  reasonably 
uniform  and  continuous  flow  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  donation  outlets. 
One  is  the  wide  seasonal  variation  in  production  and  therefore  in  the 
volume  of  surplus  available  for  program  uses.  The  second  problem 
is  the  wide  fluctuations  in  commercial  sales.  CCC’s  sales  of  dairy 
products  to  both  the  domestic  and  export  commercial  markets  have 
been  extremely  erratic  as  a  result  of  changing  market  supply  and 
demand  conditions. 

Section  704  would  be  useful  in  making  possible  more  definite  and 
reliable  planning,  and  administering  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  human 
food  programs  which  undoubtedly  will  be  needed  as  outlets  for  future 
surpluses. 

Commercial  family  farm  study 

Section  705  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  cause  a  study  to  be  made 
of  full-time  commercial  family  farms  and  make  a  report  of  the  results 
of  the  study  to  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1,  1966.  Such  study  would  indicate  among  other  things, 
the  degree  to  which  farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  such  farmers  and 
suggest  possible  criteria  for  defining  commercial  family  farms  on  a 
county-by-county  basis. 

Production  resource  need  determination 

Section  706  of  the  bill  recognizes  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  the  appropriate  agency  of  Government 
and  has  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  facts  and  making  de¬ 
terminations  with  respect  to  the  amounts  and  availability  of  land, 
labor,  material,  services,  and  other  factors  needed  in  connection  with 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural  crop,  and  that 
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such  determinations  shall  be  accepted  and  utilized  by  other  officers 
or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  when  any  activity  which 
they  are  required  to  perform  is  dependent  upon  such  facts  or  de¬ 
terminations. 

This  provision  will  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  confusion  which 
now  exists  in  connection  with  determinations  concerning  the  ad- 
missability  of  supplemental  agricultural  workers  under  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  ad- 
missability  of  supplemental  workers  the  Attorney  General  needs  to 
know  what  the  requirements  of  agriculture  are  and  whether  there 
are  available  sufficient  domestic  workers  capable  of  meeting  these 
requirements.  At  present  he  relies  upon  advisory  information  only, 
obtained  from  governmental  agencies  which  have  neither  statutory 
responsibility  or  the  qualifications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  obtain,  evaluate,  and  supply  such  information.  This  section  will 
correct  this  by  placing  the  responsibility  for  such  information  in  the 
agency  of  Government  which  has  the  facilities  and  expertise  to  make 
such  determinations. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  *  *  * 

(b)  *  *  * 

(8)  ( A )  “National  average  yield”  as  applied  to  cotton  or  wheat  shall 
be  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  commodity  during  the 
ten  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  during  the  five  calendar 
years  in  the  case  of  cotton,  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  national 
average  yield  is  used  in  any  computation  authorized  in  this  title, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  cotton,  for  trends  in  yields. 

(B)  “Projected  national  yield”  as  applied  to  any  crop  oj  wheat  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  yield  per  harvested  acre  oj  the 
commodity  during  each  oj  the  jive  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

(9)  [“Normal  production”  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of 
corn,  cotton,  rice,  or  wheat  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres.]  “Normal  production”  as  applied  to  any 
number  oj  acres  oj  rice  or  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  oj  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  projected  farm  yield  times 
such  number  oj  acres } 

******* 


1  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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(13)  (A)  [Repealed  by  Public  Law  87-703,  76  Stat.  625,  approved 
September  27,  1962.] 

(B)  “Normal  yield/ 7  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  shall 
be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  peanuts  for  the  county,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  during  the  five  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined. 

(C)  In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  if  for  any  such  year  the 
data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield 
for  such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year.  In  applying 
such  subparagraphs,  if,  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  insect  pests, 
plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  yield  in  any 
year  of  such  ten-year  period  or  five-year  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  average  (computed  without  regard  to 
such  year)  such  year  shall  be  eliminated  in  calculating  the  normal  yield 
per  acre. 

(D)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  rice  and  wheat, 
shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  the  county  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined  in  the  case  of  rice, 
or  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
normal  yield  is  determined  in  the  case  of  wheat,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  data 
are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for 
such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  the  yields  obtained  in  surround¬ 
ing  counties  during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data 
are  available,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year. 

(E)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  rice  and  wheat, 
shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  the  farm  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined  in  the  case  of  rice,  or 
during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
normal  yield  is  determined  in  the  case  of  wheat,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  the 
data  are  not  available  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal 
yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions,  trends  in  yields,  the  normal  yield  for  the  county,  the  yields 
obtained  on  adjacent  farms  during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years 
for  which  data  are  available. 

(F)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  if  on  account  of 
drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable 
natural  cause,  the  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  average,  75  per  centum  of  such  average 
shall  be  substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre. 
If,  on  account  of  abnormally  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  yield 
for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  in  excess  of  125  per  centum  of 
the  average,  125  per  centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted 
therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre. 

(G)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  corn  or  peanuts, 
shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn  or  peanuts,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
normal  yield  is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not 
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available  or  there  is  no  actual  yield  ,then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions,  the  normal 
yield  for  the  county,  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

(H)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  for  any  crop  of  cotton,  shall  be 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  county,  adjusted  for  ab¬ 
normal  weather  conditions  and  any  significant  changes  in  production 
practices  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  is  proclaimed. 
If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual 
yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield 
for  such  year. 

(I)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  for  any  crop  of  cotton,  shall  be 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  any  significant  changes  in  production  prac¬ 
tices  during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year  the 
data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal 
yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
the  normal  yield  for  the  county,  changes  in  production  practices,  and 
the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

(  J)  “Projected  county  yield”  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
vn  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  commodity  in  the  county 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

(K)  “Projected  farm  yield”  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  commodity  on  the 
farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and 
for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

[Note.— Section  702  of  the  bill  provides  that  “Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  the  determination  of  farm  yields  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  use  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields.  In  the 
determination  of  such  yields  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer,  and  the  projected  yield  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  use  of  such  proved  yields  for  any  commodity 
will  cause  inequities  between  producers.”] 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

PROCLAMATIONS  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  332.  (a)  *  *  * 

(b)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  has  been  proclaimed 
for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing  year 
not  earlier  than  January  1  or  later  than  April  15  of  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins.  The  amount 
of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year 
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shall  be  an  amount  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  estimates  (i)  will  be 
utilized  during  such  marketing  year  for  human  consumption  in  the 
United  States  as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat,  (ii)  will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in 
the  United  States  for  seed,  (iii)  will  be  exported  either  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (iv)  [as  the  average  amount  which  was 
utilized  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed  in  the  marketing  years 
beginning  in  1959  and  1960]  will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing 
year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  ( including  poultry )  feed,  excluding 
estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such  purposes  as 
a  result  of  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 f  less  (A)  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  estimated  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United  States  during 
such  marketing  year  and,  (B)  if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  excessive,  an  amount  of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
desirable  reduction  in  such  marketing  year  in  such  stocks  to  achieve 
the  policy  of  the  Act :  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an 
adequate  carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  marketing  year,  the 
national  marketing  quota  otherwise  determined  shall  be  increased 
by  the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
an  adequate  carryover:  And  provided  further ,  That  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  billion  bushels. 

(c)  If,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that, 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  the 
demand  for  wheat,  the  national  marketing  quota  should  be  terminated 
or  the  amount  thereof  increased,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  such  action  is  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat.  If,  on 
the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action  is 
necessary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim  such  finding  and  the  amount 
of  any  such  increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary  and  thereupon  such 
national  marketing  quota  shall  be  so  increased  or  terminated.  In  case 
any  national  marketing  quota  is  increased  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  such  increase  by  increasing  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  established  under  this  part  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

id)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969,  and  farm 
marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.2 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  333.  [Whenever  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  is  proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  at  the 
same  time  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing 
year  begins.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  on  the  basis  of  expected  yields  and  expected  underplantings  of 

2  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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farm  acreage  allotments  will,  together  with  (1)  the  expected  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  increases  in  acreage  allotments  for  farms  based  upon  small- 
farm  base  acreages  pursuant  to  section  335,  and  (2)  the  expected  pro¬ 
duction  on  increased  acreages  resulting  from  the  small-farm  exemp¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  section  335,  make  available  a  supply  of  wheat  equal 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  such  marketing  year.J 
The  Secretary  shall  'proclaim,  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 
crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines 
on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings 
{acreage  other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives )  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop , 
or  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which 
would  have  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed .3 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  334.  [(a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment 
as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve 
provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs),  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period :  Provided,  That  in  establishing  State  acreage 
allotments  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the 
acreage  diverted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on 
which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of 
wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later 
depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  State  wheat  acreage  allotments  subsequent 
to  such  depletion  the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the 
farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  year:  Provided  further, 
That  in  establishing  State  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for 
the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965  for  any 
farm  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm 
under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year.  The  reserve  acreage  set 
aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to 
make  allotments  to  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotment  because  of  reclamation 
and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production  of  wheat  during 
the  ten  calendar  years  ending  with  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  proclaimed.  There  shall  also  be  made 


3  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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available,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop,  a  special  acreage  reserve 
of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  used  to  make  additional  allotments 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (i.e.,  farms  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  established) 
on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the 
farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment 
to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall 
not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  an 
allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county 
shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the  county. 
Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made 
only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop,  only 
to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production 
of  an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient 
farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional 
acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making 
adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  include 
any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop  year.] 
(a)  The  national  allotment  jor  wheat,  less  a  reserve  oj  not  to  exceed  one 
per  centum  thereof  jor  apportionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and 
less  the  special  acreage  reserve  provided  jor  in  this  subsection,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  oj  the  preceding 
year’s  allotment  jor  each  such  State,  including  all  amounts  allotted  to  the 
State  and  including  jor  1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted 
jor  1965  under  section  885,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  jair  and  equitable  avportionment  base  jor  each 
State,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop-rotation  practices 
estimated  decrease  injarm  allotments  because  oj  loss  oj  history,  and  other 
relevant  factors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein  jor  apportionment 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition 
to  the  county  allotments  made  under  subsection  (6)  oj  this  section,  on  the 
basis  oj  the  relative  needs  oj  counties  jor  additional  allotments  because  oj 
reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  production  oj  wheat.  There 
also  shall  be  made  available  a  special  acreage  reserve  oj  not  in  excess  oj 
one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable  jor  the 
purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve 
provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allotments  to  counties  on 
the  basis  oj  the  relative  needs  oj  counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
jor  additional  allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old 
wheat  farms  ( that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as 
seeded  to  one  or  more  oj  the  three  crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop 
jor  which  the  allotment  is  established )  on  which  the  ratio  oj  wheat  acreage 
allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio 
of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county. 
Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  jor  any  farm  which 
would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio  jor  the  farm  in  excess  oj 
one-halj  oj  such  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  oj  such  adjustments  in 
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any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  therejor  in  the 
county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be 
made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop, 
only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of 
an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming 
operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional  acreage  from 
the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making  adjustments 
hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  include  any  land  developed 
as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop  year* * 

[(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secrerary 
among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded 
for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs), 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices:  Provided,  That  in  establishing  county  acreage  allotments 
the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  di¬ 
verted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on  which  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat 
determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year, 
but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted 
and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  country  acreage  allotments  subsequent  to  such  deple¬ 
tion  the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  farm  for  the 
year  in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced  to  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  year:  Provided  further,  That  in 
establishing  county  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotments  for  such  year.] 

(■ b )  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties 
in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment  in  each 
such  county,  including  for  1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  county  allotted 
for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  county  taking  into  consideration  established  crop-rotation 
practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history, 
and  other  relevant  factors} 

(c)(1)  The  allotment  to  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within 
the  county  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat,  tillable  acres,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.  Not  more  than  3 
per  centum  of  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on 


*  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 

*  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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which  wheat  has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  market¬ 
ing  years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
allotment  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage 
allotments — (i)  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  on  any  farm  for  1958  or 
1965  shall  be  the  base  acreage  determined  for  the  farm  under  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  1958  or  1965 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotments;  (ii)  if  subsequent  to  the  determination 
of  such  base  acreage  the  1958  or  1965  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the 
farm  is  increased  through  administrative,  review,  or  court  proceedings, 
the  1958  or  1965  farm  base  acreage  shall  be  increased  in  the  same 
proportion;  and  (iii)  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1959  and  any 
subsequent  year  except  1965  shall  be  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment,  plus,  in 
the  case  of  any  farm  which  is  in  compliance  with  its  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment,  the  acreage  diverted  under  such  wheat  allotment 
programs:  Provided,  That  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  in  the  case 
of  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty,  the  past 
acreage  of  wheat  for  the  year  in  which  such  farm  marketing  excess  is 
so  delivered  or  stored  shall  be  the  farm  base  acreage  of  wheat  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty 
becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  subsequent  to  such  depletion  the 
past  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  excess 
was  produced  shall  be  reduced  to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allolment 
for  such  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  each  old  or  new 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  fifty-five  million 
acres  shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum.  In  the  event  notices  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  have  been  mailed 
to  farm  operators  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph  (2) , 
new  notices  showing  the  required  reduction  shall  be  mailed  to  farm 
operators  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  oj  paragraph  ( 1 )  oj  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  past  acreage  oj  wheat  for  1966  and  any  subsequent  year  shall 
be  the  acreage  oj  wheat  planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  jor 
harvest  as  grain  on  the  jarm  which  is  not  in  excess  oj  the  jarm  acreage 
allotment. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  oj  this  subsection  (c),  the 
jarm  acreage  allotment  jor  the  1966  and  any  su  bsequent  crop  oj  wheat  shall 
be  established  jor  each  old  jarm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage 
allotment  among  jarms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted,  or 
is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  jor  harvest  as  grain  in  any  one  oj  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  jor  which  allotments  are 
determined  on  the  basis  oj  past  acreage  oj  wheat  and  the  jarm  acreage 
allotment  jor  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  jor  which  the  allot¬ 
ment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinajter  provided.  For  purposes 
oj  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allotment  jor  the  immediately  preceding 
year  may  be  adjusted  to  rejlect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be 
adjusted  downward  to  rejlect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the  jarm, 
and  may  be  adjusted  to  rejlect  such  other  jactors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
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termines  should  be  considered  jor  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and 
equitable  allotment:  Provided,  That  (i)  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
1966  allotment  for  any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1 96 f  farm  acreage 
allotment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  7  per  centum; 
(ii)  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  decreased 
by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion  program  nor  a  volun¬ 
tary  certificate  program  was  in  effect  and  there  was  noncompliance  with 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year;  and  (Hi)  for  purposes  of  clause 
(ii),  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing  excess  is 
delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted  to  zero  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when 
farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance 
with  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later 
depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  farm  next  computed  after  determination  of  such  depletion 
shall  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding 
year  by  7  per  centum.6 

[(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
any  farm — 

(1)  to  which  a  wheat  marketing  quota  is  applicable;  and 

(2)  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  exceeds  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment;  and 

(3)  on  which  the  marketing  excess  is  zero 

shall  be  regarded  as  a  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  has  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty.  This  subsection  shall  be  applicable  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  acreage  seeded  and  diverted  and  the  past  acreage  of  wheat 
for  1959  and  subsequent  years  in  the  apportionment  of  allotments 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of  wheat.  For  the  purpose  of  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  a  farm  with  respect  to  which  an  exemption 
has  been  granted  under  section  335(f)  for  any  year  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  a  farm  to  which  a  wheat  marketing  quota  is  applicable 
for  such  year,  even  though  such  exemption  should  become  null  and 
void  because  of  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  exemption.]  7 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  acreage  in 
the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  seeded  to  wheat  for  harvest  as 
grain  in  1958  or  thereafter  except  1965  in  excess  of  acreage  allotments 
shall  be  considered  in  establishing  future  State  and  county  acreage 
allotments  [except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively,  of  this  section].7  The  planting 
on  a  farm  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  of  wheat  of  the 
1958  or  any  subsequent  crop  for  which  no  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  was  established  shall  not  make  the  farm  eligible  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  as  an  old  farm  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  nor  shall  such  farm  by  reason  of  such  planting  be  con- 

6  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 

7  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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sidered  ineligible  for  an  allotment  as  a  new  farm  under  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection.8 

******* 
SMALL  FARM  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  335.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  part,  no 
farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
farm  with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  of  less  than  fifteen  acres  if  the 
acreage  of  such  crop  of  wheat  does  not  exceed  the  small-farm  base 
acreage  determined  for  the  farm,  unless  the  operator  elects  in  writing 
on  a  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota.  The  small- 
farm  base  acreage  for  a  farm  shall  be  the  smaller  of  (A)  the  average 
acreage  of  the  crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  three  years 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  or  such  later  three-year  period,  excluding  1963, 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  representative,  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  established  crop-rotation  practices 
on  the  farm,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should 
be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable 
small-farm  base  acreage,  or  (B)  fifteen  acres.  The  acreage  allotment 
for  any  farm  shall  be  the  larger  of  (1)  the  small-farm  base  acreage 
determined  as  provided  above  on  the  basis  of  the  three-year  period 
1959-1961,  reduced  by  the  same  percentage  by  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  is  reduced  below  fifty-five  million  acres, 
or  (2)  the  acreage  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  (1)  above. 
If  the  operator  of  any  such  farm  fails  to  make  such  election  with  respect 
to  any  crop  of  wheat,  (i)  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340),  as  amended,  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  larger  of  (A) 
the  small-farm  base  acreage  of  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm, 
(ii)  the  land-use  provisions  of  section  339  shall  be  inapplicable  to  the 
farm,  (iii)  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support 
and  (iv)  wheat  marketing  certificates  applicable  to  such  crop  shall 
not  be  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm.  The  additional  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  acreage  allotments  for  farms  based  upon  small-farm 
base  acreages  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  National,  State 
and  county  acreage  allotments.  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent  years.1 

******* 

LAND  USE 

Sec.  339.  (a)(1)  [During  any  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  are  in  effect,  the  producers  on  any  farm  (except  a  new  farm 
receiving  an  allotment  from  the  reserve  for  new  farms)  on  which 
any  crop  is  produced  on  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  such  crop,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  marketing  quota  penalty  applicable  to  such  crops,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection  unless  (1)  the  crop  is  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  one  which  is  not  in  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  in  surplus 
supply  if  it  is  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  or  as 

bill  provides  that  if  the  national,  State,  and  county  allotments  have  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  1966  crop  of  wheat  before  the  Act  becomes  effective,  the  national,  State,  county,  and  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 
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one  the  production  of  which  will  not  substantially  impair  the  purpose 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  (2)  no  wheat  is  produced  on 
the  farm,  and  the  producers  have  not  filed  an  agreement  or  a  state¬ 
ment  of  intention  to  participate  in  the  payment  program  formulated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  acreage  required  to 
be  diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  on  the  farm  shall  be  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion  factor  deter¬ 
mined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage 
allotment  is  reduced  below  fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment.  The  actual  production  of 
any  crop  subject  to  penalty  under  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded 
as  available  for  marketing  and  the  penalty  on  such  crop  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  actual  acreage  of  such  crop  at  the  rate  of  65  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  crop  is  harvested,  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm.  Until  the  producers  on 
any  farm  pay  the  penalty  on  such  crop,  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  subject  to  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  in  which  the  producer  has  an  interest  shall  be  subject 
to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
Each  producer  having  an  interest  in  the  crop  or  crops  on  acreage  di¬ 
verted  or  required  to  be  diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  penalty. 
The  persons  liable  for  the  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  under 
this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the 
date  of  payment  of  such  penalty.]  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
wheat  price  support  with  respect  to  any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm 
shall  be  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat  to  an  approved 
conservation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the 
diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program  formulated  under 
subsection  (b)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  diversion 
factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the 
national  acreage  allotment  ( less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage 
allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  385 )  is  reduced  below  fifty-five  million 
acres  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment  ( less  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to 
section  385 )  .6 * * 9 


(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  respect  to  the  [1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat]  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  are  de¬ 
sirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section,  payments  may  be 
made  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate  for  wheat  [not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates]  under  section  107(1 )  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  on  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  taking  into  account  the 

6  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  78  Stat.  179  approved  April  11,  1964, 
amended  subsection  (a)(1)  only  effective  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1964  and  1965. 

This  bill,  by  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  continues  that  amendment  in  effect  with  respect  to 

the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1967  through  1969  and  substitutes  the  words  “price  sup¬ 

port”  for  “marketing  certificates.”  This  bill  also  inserts  the  additional  material  in  parentheses,  effective 
beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1967. 
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income  objectives  of  the  Act,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Any  producer  who  complies  with  his  1964  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and  with  the  other  requirements  of  the 
program  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  the  program  for  the 
1964  crop  of  wheat.  The  Secretary  may  permit  producers  on  any 
farm  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat  an  acreage,  in  addition 
to  the  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  equal  to  [20  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment]  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat:  Provided,  That  the  producers  on  any  farm  may, 
at  their  election,  divert  such  acreage  in  addition  to  the  acreage  diverted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  as  will  bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  on 
the  farm  to  [fifteen  acres]  twenty-five  acres.10  Such  program  shall 
require  (1)  that  the  diverted  acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  conser¬ 
vation  uses  approved  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  that  the  total  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses,  including 
summer  fallow  and  idle  land  but  excluding  the  acreage  diverted 
as  provided  above,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  total  average  acreage 
of  cropland  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  including  summer  fallow 
and  idle  land  on  the  farm  during  a  representative  period,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary,  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  for  (i)  abnormal  weather  conditions  or  other 
factors  affecting  production,  (ii)  established  crop-rotation  practices 
on  the  farm,  (iii)  participation  in  other  Federal  farm  programs,  (iv) 
unusually  high  percentage  of  land  on  the  farm  devoted  to  conserving 
uses,  and  (v)  other  factors  which  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  soil- 
conserving  acreage  for  the  farm;  and  (3)  that  the  producer  shall  not 
knowingly  exceed  (i)  any  farm  acreage  allotment  in  effect  for  any 
commodity  produced  on  the  farm,  and  (ii)  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  with  the  farm  acreage  allotments  on  any 
other  farm  for  any  crop  in  which  the  producer  has  a  share:  Provided, 
That  no  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  no  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  if  the  farm  is  exempt 
from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335.  The 
producers  on  a  new  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  payments  hereunder. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  payment  among  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  Payments  may  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  wheat. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(e)  [The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
and  flax,  when  such  crops  are  not  in  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  in 
surplus  supply  if  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage 
devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 
such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no 

10  All  amendments  to  section  339(b)  effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966. 
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event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
and  no  price  support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  production  of 
any  such  crop  on  such  diverted  acreage.]  The  Secretary  may  permit 
all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar ,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
price  support  program  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment 
exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.11 

******* 

COTTON  EQUALIZATION  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  348.  [In  order  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic  consumption 
of  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  domestic  users  of  such  cotton,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  is  authorized 
and  directed  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  and  ending  July  31,  1966,  to  make  payments  through  the 
issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to  persons  other  than  pro¬ 
ducers  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  eliminate  inequities  due  to  differences 
in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and  foreign  users  of  such 
cotton,  including  such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  raw 
cotton  in  inventory  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  available 
for  consumption  at  prices  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  for  the  period  beginning  August  1  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  price  support  is  made  available  under 
section  103(b)  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  ending 
July  31,  1966,  such  payments  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  which  will 
make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  available  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  at  a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which  such  cotton 
is  made  available  for  export.]  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  during  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1966,  and  ending  July  31, 
1970,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  payments  through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to 
persons  other  than  producers  or  domestic  users  in  the  amount  of  3  cents 
per  pound  of  upland  cotton  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  result  in  the  full  amount  of  such  payments 
being  reflected  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  domestic  users 
of  such  cotton  and  to  such  further  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.12 

******* 


11  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 

12  Effective  August  1,  1966. 
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DOMESTIC  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  350.  [In  order  to  provide  producers  with  a  choice  program  of 
reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  each  farm  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm 
domestic  allotment  in  acres.]  In  order  to  provide  producers  with  a 
choice  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  establish  for  each  farm  for  each  of  the  1964-  through  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm  domestic  allotment  in  acres.  The  farm 
domestic  allotment  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national 
domestic  allotment  is  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344(a)  applied  as  a  percentage  of  the  smaller  of  (1)  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344,  or  (2)  the  higher 
acreage  actually  planted  or  regarded  as  planted  on  the  farm  (excluding 
acreage  regarded  as  planted  under  sections  344  (m)  (2)  and  377)  in  the 
two  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  established: 
Provided,  That  any  farm  planting  90  per  centum  or  more  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  (2)  above,  be  considered  as  having 
planted  the  entire  farm  allotment:  Provided  further,  That,  except  for 
farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under  section 
344  (m),  the  farm  domestic  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller 
of  [15  acres]  10  acres  13  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344,  but  this  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964  crop 
without  regard  to  the  exception  stated  herein.  The  national  domestic 
acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  shall  be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the 
national  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  four  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
proclaimed,  required  to  make  available  from  such  crop  an  amount  of 
upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  [.]  :  Provided,  That  the  national  domestic 
acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment .13  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  national  domestic 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1964  crop  not  later  than  April  1,  1964,  and 
for  each  subsequent  crop  not  later  than  December  15  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced. 

******* 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  353.  *  *  * 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  If  farm  acreage  allotments  are  established  by  using  past 
production  of  rice  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage  allotments  pre¬ 
viously  established  for  the  farm  in  lieu  of  past  production  of 
rice  by  the  producer  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously  es¬ 
tablished  for  owners  or  operators,  the  State  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the 
States  and  the  county  acreage  allotments  shall  be  apportioned  to 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  .of  this  section :  Provided,  That  if  the  State  is  divided 
into  administrative  areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  allotment  for  each  administrative  area  shall  be  deter- 
by  apportioning  the  State  acreage  allotment  among  coun- 

13  Effective  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops. 
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ties  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  totaling  the  allotments  for 
the  counties  in  such  area:  Provided ,  That  the  State  committee 
may  reserve  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  State  allotment, 
which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjustments  in  county  allotments  for 
trends  in  acreage  and  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings ; 

(2)  Any  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

In  determining  the  past  production  of  rice  by  producers  on 
a  farm  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1956  and  subsequent  crops,  the  acreage  of  rice  on  the 
farm  for  any  year  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments  were  in 
effect  shall  be  divided  among  the  producers  thereon  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  they  contributed  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

(3)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1955  heretofore 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  increased  by  2  per  centum 
or  by  such  greater  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such 
State  with  an  allotment  equal  to  its  1950  allotment.  In  any 
State  having  county  acreage  allotments  for  1955  (i)  the  increase 
in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  counties  in 
the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  allotment  was  hereto¬ 
fore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but  without  regard  to  ad¬ 
justments  for  trends  in  acreage,  and  (ii)  the  1955  allotment 
for  any  county  in  which  the  1950-1954  average  planted  plus 
diverted  acreage  of  rice,  adjusted  for  trends  in  acreage,  exceeds 
the  1945-1949  average  planted  acreage  of  rice,  similarly  adjusted, 
by  more  than  2  per  centum  shall  then  be  further  increased  by 
such  additional  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such 
county  with  an  allotment  equal  to  its  1950  allotment.  The  in¬ 
creases  in  the  county  acreage  allotments  and  the  increases  in  the 
State  allotments,  where  county  allotments  are  not  determined, 
shall  be  used  to  establish  farm  acreage  allotments  which  are  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  applicable  allotment  factors 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  to  correct  inequities 
and  prevent  hardships. 

(4)  The  reserve  acreage  made  available  for  1955  in  any  State 
for  apportionment  to  farms  operated  by  persons  who  have  not 
produced  rice  during  the  preceding  five  years  or  on  which  rice 
has  not  been  planted  in  the  preceding  five  years  shall  not  be  less 
than  five  hundred  acres;  and  the  additional  acreage  necessary 
to  provide  such  minimum  reserve  acreages  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  National  and  State  acreage  allotments. 

(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1956  heretofore 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage 
apportioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the  reserve  acreage  set 
aside  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  increased 
by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  State  with 
an  allotment  of  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  its  final  allotment 
established  for  1955.  Any  additional  acreage  required  to  provide 
such  minimum  allotment  shall  be  additional  to  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment.  In  any  State  having  county  acreage  allotments 
for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned 
among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  allot¬ 
ment  was  heretofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but  with¬ 
out  regard  to  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage. 
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(6)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1957  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1956,  including  any  acreage  allotted  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1957  and 
subsequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted 
in  1956. 

(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  jor  rice  for  196 6,  1967,  1968, 
or  1969  is  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  1965, 
the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  diversion 
program  for  rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support  thr  gross  income 
of  rice  producers  at  a  level  not  lower  than  that  for  1965 ,  minus  any 
reduction  in  production  costs  resulting  from  the  reduced  rice  acreage. 
Under  such  program  conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  comply  with  their  rice  acreage  allotments,  devote  to  an 
approved  conservation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal 
to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  diversion 
factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1965  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage 
allotment  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary 
may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe,  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production 
is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops ;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to 
conservation  uses.  Such  program  shall  require  the  producer  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such 
diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The 
Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments 
to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  para¬ 
graph  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  rice  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there¬ 
from.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  utilize 
its  capital  funds  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  in  this  paragraph. 
******* 

RECONSTITUTION  OF  FARMS 

Sec.  379.  In  any  case  in  which  the  ownership  of  a  tract  of  land  is 
transferred  from  a  parent  farm,  the  acreage  allotments,  history  acreages, 
and  base  acreages  for  the  farm  shall  be  divided  between  such  tract  and 
the  parent  farm  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  cropland  acreage  in  such 
tract  bears  to  the  cropland  acreage  in  the  parent  farm,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  the  method  to  be  used  in  determining 
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the  division,  if  any  of  the  acreage  allotments,  histories,  and  bases  in  any 
case  in  which — 

( 1 )  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  has  been  or 
is  being  transferred  to  any  agency  having  the  right  to  acquire  it  by 
eminent  domain; 

(2)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  is  to  be  used 
for  nonagricultural  purposes; 

(3)  the  parent  farm  resulted  from  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
tracts  of  land  and  records  are  available  showing  the  contribution  of 
each  tract  to  the  allotments,  histories,  and  bases  of  the  parent  farm; 

(4)  the  appropriate  county  committee  determines  that  a  division 
based  on  cropland  proportions  would  result  in  allotments  and  bases 
not  representative  of  the  operations  normally  carried  out  on  any 
transferred  tract  during  the  base  period;  or 

(<5)  the  parent  farm  is  divided  among  heirs  in  settling  an  estate. 
******* 

WHEAT  MARKETING  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  379b.  [During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  is  in  effect  for  wheat,  beginning  with  the  marketing  year  for  the 
1964  crop,  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  shall  be  in  effect  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be 
the  amount  of  wheat  which  in  determining  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  marketing  year  he  estimated  would  be  used  during 
such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  portion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  in  determining  such  quota 
he  estimated  would  be  exported  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products 
thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on  (sic)  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  producers  in 
order  to  achieve,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives 
of  this  subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  which  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the 
national  marketing  quota.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number 
of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  ’percentage.  If  a  noncommercial 
wheat-producing  area  is  estabhshed  for  any  marketing  year,  farms  in 
such  area  shall  be  given  wheat  marketing  allocations  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
wheat  marketing  allocation  given  producers  in  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area.]  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided 
in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.u 

MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
wheat  marketing  certificates  for  each  marketing  year  for  which  a 


u  This  amendment  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops. 
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wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  producers  on  any  farm  with  respect  to  which  certificates  are  is¬ 
sued  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
wheat,  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  certificates.  The  wheat 
marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed  (i)  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  began  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
farm,  plus  (ii)  the  amount  of  wheat  stored  under  section  379c (b)  or 
to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty,  which  is  released 
from  storage  during  the  marketing  year  on  account  of  underplanting 
or  under  production,  and  if  this  limitation  operates  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates  which  would  otherwise  be  is¬ 
sued  with  respect  to  the  farm,  such  reduction  shall  be  made  first  from 
the  amount  of  export  certificates  which  would  otherwise  be  issued. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  wheat  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there¬ 
from.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  regulation  as  he 
may  prescribe,  provide  for  the  issuance  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  represent¬ 
ing  wheat  used  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing  certificates  for  the 
portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  used  for  exports.  An  acre¬ 
age  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  in  1965  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
shall  be  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  provided  such 
acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any  other  price  supported 
crop  for  1965. 

(b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year  in  which  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed  for  any  commodity  on  such  farm 
or  in  which  the  farm  has  not  complied  with  the  land-use  requrements 
of  section  339  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  in  which, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  producer 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  on  any  other  farm  for  any  com¬ 
modity  in  which  he  has  an  interest  as  a  producer.  No  producer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other 
farm,  if  such  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such 
crop  under  section  335.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  but  not  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  diversion  payments  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  339,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  if  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  does 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  the 
amount  of  wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  is  stored  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  hereunder  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
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established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  estab¬ 
lishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  production  is  so  established, 
the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  be  such  actual  pro¬ 
duction  less  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  wheat  acre¬ 
age  on  the  farm:  Provided  however,  That  the  amount  of  wheat  required 
to  be  stored  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual 
production  so  established  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment.  At  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any 
depletion  in  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored,  except  depletion  resulting 
from  the  release  of  wheat  from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting 
or  underproduction,  as  provided  below  or  depletion  resulting  from 
some  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall  pay 
an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  value 
of  the  wheat  marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  for 
the  year  in  which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment 
was  produced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or 
stored  in  order  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  production  of 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allotment  exceeds  the 
planted  acreage,  and  whenever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  here¬ 
under  or  in  order  to  avoid  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be  reduced 
by  that  amount  which  together  with  the  actual  production  of  the  then 
current  crop  will  equal  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.15 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  each  marketing 
year  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.  The 
face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  certificates  (noncertificate  wheat) ;  and  the  face  value  per 
bushel  of  export  certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certificates  exceeds  the 
level  of  price  support  for  noncertificate  wheat. 

(d)  Marketing  certificates  and  transfers  thereof  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  documents,  marketing  cards,  records,  accounts,  certifi¬ 
cations,  or  other  statements  or  forms  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.16 

15  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  78  Stat.  180,  approved  April  11,  1964, 
made  the  material  in  section  379c(b)  relating  to  storage  of  wheat  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1965.  For  provisions  relating  to  the  storage  of  wheat  with  respect 
to  the  1966  through  1969  crops,  see  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  104 
of  this  bill. 

Section  103(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  “Those  provisions  of  section  379d(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  which  relate  to  export  marketing  certificates  and  section  379c  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the 
issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  producers)  shall  not  be  applicable  during  the  marketing  years  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  During  those  marketing  years  the  requirements  of  such 
section  379d(b)  may  be  suspended  for  any  marketing  year  or  other  period  by  the  Secretary  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  appropriate,  if  he  determines  that  such  suspension  will  result  in  the  more 
effective  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  better  effectuation  of  this  Act.” 
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MARKETING  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  379d.  *  *  * 

(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  wheat  marketing  allo¬ 
cation  program  is  in  effect,  (i)  all  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
wheat  into  food  products  shall,  prior  to  marketing  any  such  food 
product  or  removing  such  food  product  for  sale  or  consumption, 
acquire  domestic  marketing  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  in  such  product  and  (ii)  all  persons  export¬ 
ing  wheat  shall,  prior  to  such  export,  acquire  export  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  so  exported.  In  order  to 
expand  international  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  promote 
equitable  and  stable  prices  therefor  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall,  upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of  any  wheat 
or  wheat  flour,  make  a  refund  to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit 
against  the  amount  payable  by  him  for  marketing  certificates,  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  make  United  States  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world  market,  avoid  dis¬ 
ruption  of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  [The  Secretary  may  exempt  wheat  exported 
for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection.]  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad  and  other 
noncommercial  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where 
grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use 
by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation ,  and  wheat 
processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such 
exemptions  may  be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed 
or  exported  beginning  July  1,  1964-  There  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to 
July  1,  196 If..  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in 
barrels  for  aging  except  that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as 
may  be  required  may  be  deferred  until  such  beverage  is  bottled  for  sale. 
Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage  under  a 
similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the 
Canadian  port.11  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only 
sales  or  removals  for  sale  or  consumption  or  exportations  made  during 
the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued,  and 
after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal  for  sale  or  consump¬ 
tion  or  export  of  a  food  product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall  be  void 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the 
Secretary  may  require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing 
year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  sales,  removals,  or  exportations  made  on 
or  after  the  date  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  wheat  harvested  in 
such  calendar  year  begins  to  be  marketed  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  even  though  such  wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year,  and  marketing  certificates  for  such  marketing  year 
shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales,  removals,  or  exportations  made  on  or  after 
the  date  so  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Whenever  the  face  value  per 


17  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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bushel  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  different 
from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  require  marketing  certificates  issued  for 
the  preceding  marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed 
into  food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though  the 
food  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  after  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year.18 

******* 

(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term  “food  products”  means  flour 
{excluding  flour  second  clears  not  used  for  human  consumption  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary),  semolina,  farina,  bulgur,  beverage,  and  any 
other  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  a  food  product.19 

ASSISTANCE  IN  PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  379e.  [For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
marketing  certificates,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue,  buy,  and  sell  marketing  certificates  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  may  au¬ 
thorize  the  Corporation  to  issue  and  sell  certificates  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  of  certificates  which  it  purchases.  Such  regulations  may 
authorize  the  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  marketing  certificates  to 
charge,  in  addition  to  the  face  value  thereof,  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  certificates  and 
estimated  interest  incurred  on  funds  of  the  Corporation  invested  in 
certificates  purchased  by  it.]  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  issue,  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  at  their  face  value. 
The  face  value  per  bushel  of  marketing  certificates  for  each  marketing  year 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  support  level  determined  under  section 
107 (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  such  marketing  year  is  below 
$2.00;  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price  of 
bread  in  the  United  States  has  increased  following  enactment  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  may  increase  such  face  value  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  amount  by  which  such  support  level  is  below  100  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  wheat  as  of  the  date  such  support  level  is  determined. 
The  exception  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  marketing  year  for  the  1966  crop.20 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

AUTHORITY  TO  FACILITATE  TRANSITION 

Sec.  379g.  {a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as 

he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
program  currently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this  sub- 

19  Section  103(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  “Those  provisions  of  section  379d(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  which  relate  to  export  marketing  certificates  and  section  379c  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the 
issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  producers)  shall  not  be  applicable  during  the  marketing  years  beginning 
in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  During  those  marketing  years  the  requirements  of  such  section 
379d(b)  may  be  suspended  for  any  marketing  year  or  other  period  by  the  Secretary  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
such  extent  as  he  deems  appropriate,  if  he  determines  that  such, suspension  will  result  in  the  more  effective 
regulation  of  commerce  and  the  better  effectuation  of  this  Act.” 

it  This  amendment  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  60  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  such  60-day  period. 

to  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through 
1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops. 
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title.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such 
authority  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to 
exempt  all  or  a  portion  of  the  wheat  or  food  products  made  therefrom 
in  the  channels  of  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the  program  under 
this  subtitle  from  the  marketing  restrictions  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  379d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  owning  such  wheat  or 
food  products  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any 
such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(, b )  Whenever  the  face  value  'per  bushel  of  domestic  marketing  certificates 
for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially  different  from  the  face  value  of 
domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Notwitstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  covering  such  quantities  of 
wheat,  at  such  prices,  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  by  regulation  provide.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

******* 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  379i.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  or  attempts  to 

violate  or  who  knowingly  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  subsection  fb)  of  section  379d  of  this  Act  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  two  times  the  face  value 
of  the  marketing  certificates  involved  in  such  violation.  Such  for¬ 
feiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  action  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  person,  except  a  producer  in  his  capacity  as  a  producer, 
who  knowingly  violates  or  attempts  to  violate  or  who  knowingly 
participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  subtitle 
or  of  any  regulation,  governing  the  acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling 
of  marketing  certificates  or  who  knowingly  fails  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  record  as  required  by  section  379h  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation.21 

******* 

Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  Amended 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  16.  *  *  * 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  ■ 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

(1)  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within  the  amounts  of  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  provided  therefor,  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  producers  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  contract 
period  of  the  farms  or  ranches  covered  thereby.  Such  contracts 


21  The  word  “knowingly”  wherever  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  is  inserted  effective  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  section  3791. 
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shall  be  designed  to  assist  farm  and  ranch  operators  to  make,  in 
orderly  progression  over  a  period  of  years,  changes  in  their  crop¬ 
ping  systems  and  land  uses  which  are  needed  to  conserve  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  their  farms  and  ranches  and  to  install  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures  needed  under  such  changed 
systems  and  uses.  Such  contracts  may  be  entered  into  during  the 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1971,  with  respect  to 
farms  and  ranches  in  counties  in  the  Great  Plains  area  of  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  susceptible  to  serious  wind  erosion 
by  reason  of  their  soil  types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  The  producer  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of 
farming  operations  which  incorporates  such  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  practices  and  principles  as  may  be  determined  by  him 
to  be  practicable  for  maximum  mitigation  of  climatic  hazards  of 
the  area  in  which  the  farm  is  located,  and  which  outlines  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  proposed  changes  in  cropping  systems  and  land  use  and  of 
the  conservation  measures  which  are  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
farm  or  ranch  during  the  contract  period  to  protect  the  farm  or 
ranch  from  erosion  and  deterioration  by  natural  causes.  Under 
the  contract  the  producer  shall  agree — 

(i)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm  or  ranch  substan¬ 
tially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  outlined  therein  unless 
any  requirement  thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection; 

(ii)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  or  grants 
under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all  pay¬ 
ments  or  grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  violation  of  the 
contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time  he  has  control  of  the 
farm  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  violation  if  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  or 
to  make  refunds  or  accept  such  payment  adjustments  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  if  he  determines  that  the 
producer’s  violation  does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract ; 

(iii)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  interest  in  the  farm 
or  ranch  during  the  contract  period  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
further  payments  or  grants  under  the  contract  and  refund 
to  the  United  States  all  payments  or  grants  received  there¬ 
under  unless  the  transferee  of  the  farm  or  ranch  agrees  with 
the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations  of  the  contract ; 

(iv)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  contract  as  a  practice  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  contract; 

(v)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  are  desirable  and  includes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  program. 

In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  producer  the  Secretary 
shall  agree  to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those  conservation 
practices  set  forth  in  the  contract  for  which  he  determines  that 
cost-sharing  is  appropriate  and  in  the  public  interest.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  such  cost  (including  labor)  to  be  shared  shall  be  that  part 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
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effectuate  the  physical  installation  of  the  conservation  measures 
under  the  contract; 

(2)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  contract  with  a  producer 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
may  agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts  previously  entered 
into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  program  or  facilitate  the  practical  administration  thereof ; 

[(3)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm  enters 
into  the  determination  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  de¬ 
creased  during  the  period  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  by  reason  of  any  action  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  outrsuch  contract  and,  under  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  decreased,  for  such  period 
after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the  period  of 
the  contract,  by  reason  of  the  maintenance  of  any  change  in  land 
use  from  cultivated  cropland  to  permanent  vegetation  carried 
out  under  the  contract;] 

£  (4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  determined  under  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allotments  or  marketing 
quotas  in  order  to  carry  out  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  under  the  program  or  in  order  to  maintain,  for  such 
period  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the 
period  of  the  contract,  any  change  in  land  use  from  cultivated 
cropland  to  permanent  vegetation  carried  out  under  the  contract 
shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted  to  the  commodity  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.]  22 

(5)  in  applying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public 
Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340(6)),  relating 
to  the  reduction  of  storage  amount  of  wheat,  any  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  under  the  program  carried  out 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat  acreage; 

(6)  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  technical  services  of  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  scope  and 
provisions  of  any  plan  and  the  acceptability  of  the  plan  for  ef¬ 
fectuating  the  purposes  of  the  program.  In  addition  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  programs  of  State  and  local 
agencies,  including  soil  conservation  districts,  having  for  their 
purposes  the  objectives  of  maximum  soil  and  water  conservation; 

(7)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitations,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subsection:  Provided ,  That  the  total  cost  of  the  program  (exclud¬ 
ing  administrative  costs)  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000,  and  for 
any  program  year  payments  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000.  The 
funds  made  available  for  the  program  under  this  subsection  may 
be  expended  without  regard  to  the  maximum  payment  limitation 
and  small  payment  increases  required  under  section  8(e)  of  this 


22  Section  506  of  the  bill  repeals  these  provisions  and  provides  a  uniform  method  for  preservation  of  history . 
Section  506  provides  that  all  rights  accruing  under  these  provisions  to  persons  who  entered  into  contfaets  or 
agreements  prior  to  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 
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Act,  and  may  be  distributed  among  States  without  regard  to  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds  formulas  of  section  15  of  this  Act.  The 
program  authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  substitution  of,  other  programs  in  such  area  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
LAND  USE  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  16(e)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  conservation  and 
economic  use  of  land,  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  except  those  relating  to  the  use  of  the  services 
of  State  and  local  committees,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements, 
to  be  carried  out  during  such  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  he  may 
determine,  with  farm  and  ranch  owners  and  operators  providing  for 
changes  in  cropping  systems  and  land  uses  and  for  practices  or  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  carried  out  primarily  on  any  lands  owned  or  operated  by 
them  and  regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (including  crops 
such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual 
tillage,  and  including  lands  covered  by  conservation  reserve  contracts 
under  subtitle  B  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act)  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
and  developing  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 
Such  agreements  shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  deem  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  may  provide  for  payments,  the  furnishing  of  materials  and  serv¬ 
ices,  and  other  assistance  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fan-  and  reasonable,  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  farm  and  ranch  owners  and  operators  and  the  rights  acquired 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  agreements  for  the  establishment 
of  tree  cover  may  not  provide  for  annual  payments  with  respect  to 
such  land  for  a  period  in  excess  of  five  years. 

(2)  No  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  this  subsection  cover¬ 
ing  land  with  respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  two 
year  period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  contract  period  unless  (a) 
the  new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  the  previous  owner,  (b)  the  land  becomes  a  part  of  an 
existing  farm  or  ranch,  or  (c)  the  land  is  combined  with  other  land 
as  a  farming  or  ranching  enterprise  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program:  Provided,  That  this  pro¬ 
vision  shall  not  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an  agreement  by  a  new 
owner  after  an  agreement  has  once  been  entered  into  under  this  sub¬ 
section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for  sharing, 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agreements 
previously  entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

[(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary, 
to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  may  provide  in  any  agreement  hereunder  for  (A)  preserva- 
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tion  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by  the  agieement 
and  an  equal  period  thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 
allotment  history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on  the  production  of  such 
crop;  or  (B)  surrender  of  any  such  history  and  allotments.  J  23 

(7)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  discharging  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  subsection  including  payment  of  costs  of 
administration  for  the  program  authorized  under  this  subsection: 
Provided ,  That  after  June  30,  1963,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  unless  the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover  such 
expenditures  from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  agreements  here¬ 
under  which  would  require  payments,  the  furnishing  of  materials  and 
services,  and  other  assistance,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  for 
any  calendar  year,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agreements 
hereunder  with  respect  to  lands  previously  covered  by  conservation 
reserve  contracts  which  would  require  payments,  the  furnishing  of 
materials  and  services,  and  other  assistance,  in  an  additional  amount 
for  the  calendar  year  1963  not  exceeding  $15,000,000. 

******* 

{%)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

(1 )  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of 
an  acreage  diversion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national  emer¬ 
gency,  he  may  formidate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program 
for  feed  grains,  without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under  which, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines , 
conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including 
summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall 
be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted 
but  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  sup¬ 
port  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in-kind,  on  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity  on  the 
farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part 
of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 


23  Section  506  of  the  bill  repeals  this  provision  and  provides  a  uniform  method  for  preservation  of  history. 
Section  506  provides  that  all  rights  accruing  under  this  provision  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or 
agreements  prior  to  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 
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income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable ,  taking  into  consideration 
the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise 
would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation 
uses.  The  term  “feed  grains”  means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  and  if  for  any  crop  the  producer 
so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  feed  grains’  shall  include  oats  and  rye: 
Provided,  That,  acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of 
oats  and.  rye:  Provided  further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed 
grains  for  purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall 
require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion, 
insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participation 
in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  ( not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty-five  acres,  whichever  is  greater )  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction 
goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made  in  kind.  The  acreage 
of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the  crop  years  1959,  1960, 
and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  exemption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its 
repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the 
small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  established  under  section  335  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  meas¬ 
ures,  and  topography .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (i)(l),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unanimous  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the 
feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to  the  extent 
he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  such  State  or 
county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  per¬ 
formance.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a  producer  of  malting 
barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  194.9,  who  participates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted 
on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases  for  all 
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farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases 
established  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms  on  which 
there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  Suitability  of  the  land 
for  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of  the  farm 
operator  in  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the.  extent  to |  which  the  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the 
production  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the.  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  devoted 
to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960 for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for  the  first  year  for  which 
the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

( 3 )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section 
16{i). 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  sharing  of 
payments  under  this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accordance  with  regulations,  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  market 
ing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains  with  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  valued  at  not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify 
any  agreement  previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
if  he  determines  such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains. 

[Note. — Sec.  204  of  the  bill  provides  that,  for  any  of  the  1966 
through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  the 
program  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Subtitle  A  of  Title  II 
of  the  bill,  shown  above,  carry  out  an  alternative  feed  grain  program 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Subtitle  B  of  Title  II  of  the 
bill,  and  for  purposes  of  such  Subtitle  B,  Paragraph  1  of  section 
16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  amended  to  read  as  shown  below.] 

(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of 
an  acreage  diversion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national  emergency, 
he  may  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
feed  grains,  without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under  which,  sub- 
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ject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines,  con¬ 
servation  payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including  sum¬ 
mer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be 
made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted, 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  support 
rate,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the 
commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre: 
Provided,  That  payments  may  be  made  at  a  rate  not  less  than  70 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate  on  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity  on  the  farm, 
based  on  the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
and  diverts  for  a  period  of  five  years  not  less  than  jO  per  centum 
of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that 
such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program, 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject  to  the  condition 
that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such 
crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the 
production  of  such  crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed 
one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage 
were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The  term  “feed  grains ”  means 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley 
and  if  for  any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  feed  grains’ 
shall  include  oats  and  rye:  Provided,  That  acreages  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  be 
planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided  further,  That 
the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  shall  not  be  considered 
as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  establishing  the  feed 
grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed 
grain  diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such 
measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted 
acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty -five  acres, 
whichever  is  greater )  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  reduction  in  production  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be 
made  in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during 
the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  exemption 
provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat 
established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
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of  1938  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing 
the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures,  and  topography .  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  (i)(l),  the  Secretary  may, 
upou  unanimous  request  oj  the  State  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State 
or  county  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  performance:  Provided,  Thai  in  no  event  shall  the 
Secretary  make  payments  to  any  producers  under  this  section  in  any 
year  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  any  acreage 
involved.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a  producer  of  malting 
barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  19 j9,  who  participates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on 
the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

[Note. — For  purposes  of  the  alternative  feed  grain  program  under 
Subtitle  B  of  Title  II  of  the  bill,  Section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  deemed  to  be  amended 
by  adding  the  new  paragraph  shown  below.] 

(7)  The  program  shall  be  formulated  and  administered  in  such  manner 
as  will  limit  the  amount  of  reduction  of  production  in  a  county  or  local 
community  to  prevent  the  program  from  adversely  affecting  the  economy 
of  the  county  or  community. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  Amended 

*  *****  * 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  price  support  to  cooperators  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1961  crop,  for  which  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor  nor  less  than  the  minimum  level  prescribed 
below  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  after  consideration 
of  the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act.  For  the  1961 
crop  minimum  level  shall  be  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor, 
and  for  each  subsequent  crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor:  Provided,  That  the  price  support 
for  the  1964  crop  shall  be  a  national  average  support  price  which 
reflects  30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  cotton.  Price 
support  in  the  case  of  noncooperators  and  in  case  marketing  quotas  are 
disapproved  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101(d)  (3)  and  (5). 

(b)  [If  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  provide  additional  price  support  on  the  1964  and  1965 
crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed  the  farm  domestic 
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allotment  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Such  additional  support  shall  be  at  a  level 
up  to  15  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  basic  level  of  support  established 
under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  provided  on  the  normal  yield  of  the 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  within  the  farm  domestic  allotment.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary 
finds  was  not  planted  to  cotton  in  1965  because  of  flood,  drought,  or 
other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an 
actual  acreage  of  cotton  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest,  provided 
such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any  price  supported  crop 
for  1965.]  23a  If  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  additional  price  support  on  each  oj  the  1966, 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  oj  upland  cotton  to  cooperators  on  whose  farms 
the  acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  established  under  section  350  oj  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  For  the  1966  crop  such  additional 
support  shall  be  25  per  centum  oj  the  basic  level  oj  support  established 
under  subsection  (a).  For  the  1967  and  subsequent  crops,  such  additional 
support  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  less  than  20  per  centum  and  not  in 
excess  oj  J+0  per  centum  oj  the  basic  level  oj  support  established  under 
subsection  (a),  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
reduction  in  supplies  oj  cotton  to  a  reasonable  level.  Such  additional 
support  shall  be  provided  on  the  projected  yield  oj  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  within  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 

(c)  In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  any  additional  price  support 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  under 
subsection  (b)  and  the  sale  of  such  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor 
under  subsection  (a)  or  similar  operations,  including  loans  under 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  the  amount  for 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  if  the  loan  thereon  had  been 
made  at  the  support  price  for  such  cotton  under  subsection  (a),  or 
pa,yments-in-kind  through  the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  If  such  additional  support  is  provided 
through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates,  such  certificates 
shall  have  a  value  per  pound  of  cotton  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  level  of  support  established  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  level  of 
support  established  under  subsection  (b).  The  corporation  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producers 
and  persons  receiving  payment-in-kind  certificates  under  this  section 
and  section  348  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program  authorized  by  tliis  section  and  such  section  348. 
In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for  redemption  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and  other 
carrying  charges  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  thirty  days  after  its  issuance  and  ending  with  tne  date  of  its 
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presentation  for  redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 
certificate. 

*****  *  * 

[NOTE. — Section  204  of  the  bill  provides  that,  for  any  of  the  1966 
through  1969  crops  of  feed  grain,  the  Secretary  may  in  lieu  of  the 
program  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Subtitle  A  of  Title  II  of 
the  bill,  carry  out  an  alternative  feed  grain  program  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Subtitle  B  of  Title  II  of  the  bill,  and  for  purposes  of  such 
Subtitle  B,  section  105(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  amended  as  shown 
below.] 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of 
this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1964  crop,  price  support  shall  be/made 
available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  such  level,  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there¬ 
for,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  result  in  increasing  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  corn:  Provided,  That  in  the  case 
of  any  crop  for  which  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  feed 
grains,  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  of  such  crop  shall  be  at  such 
level  [not  less  than  65  per  centum]  not  less  than  60  per  centum  or 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  tne  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction  goal  established 
by  him  for  the  crop. 

*****  *  * 

( e )  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  oj feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  as  a  condition  oj  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the  crop  oj  any 
jeed  grain  which  is  included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  jormulated 
under  section  16(i)  oj  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diversion  program 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and,  ij  no  diversion  program 
is  in  effect  jor  any  crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  oj  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  such  crop  oj  jeed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not 
exceed  his  jeed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on  any  farm 
which  is  diverted  jrom  the  production  oj  feed  grains  pursuant  to  a  contract 
hereajter  entered  into  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
acreage  diverted  jrom  the  production  oj  jeed  grains  jor  purposes  of 
meeting  the  joregoing  requirements  for  eligibility  jor  price  support: 
Provided  jurther,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer  o  f 
malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  jor  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  jor 
jeed  grains  ij  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a  malting  variety 
of  barley,  plants  barley  only  oj  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest, 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  jarm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  jarm  to  barley  in 
1959  and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  jarm  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  oj  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  jarm  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  oj  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to  the 
production  oj  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oj  section  828  oj  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  oj  1962.  Such  portion  oj  the  support  price 
jor  any  jeed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  as  the 
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Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price- 
support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those  producers 
who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  through  payments-in-kind.  Such  payments- 
in-kind  shall  be  made  available  on  the  maximum  permitted  acreage ,  or 
the  Secretary  may  make  the  same  total  amount  available  on  a  smaller 
acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates.  The  number  of  bushels  of 
such  feed  grain  on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  shall  be 
determined,  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  actual  acreage  of  such  feed 
grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  on  which  the  Secretary  makes 
such  payments  available  by  the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre:  Provided, 
That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  producers 
of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  price-support  program:  Provided  further,  That  for 
purposes  of  such  payments,  producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  permitted  to 
be  planted  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  acreage  permitted. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  that  portion  of  the 
support  price  which  is  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases 
for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  may  be  reduced  below  the  loan  level 
for  the  1965  crop  by  such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may  be  necessary 
to  promote  increased  participation  in  the  feed  grain  program,  taking 
into  account  increases  in  yields,  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain 
and  livestock  economy:  Provided ,  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary’s  discretion  to  maintain  or  increase 
total  price  support  levels  to  cooperators.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments.  The 
Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  here¬ 
under  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance.  Pay¬ 
ments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains 
{such  feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current 
support  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such  certificates  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  If  the  operator  of 
the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price 
support  for  feed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the 
production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
program,  jan  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such 
operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  payments  in  kind  under  this  sub¬ 
section  (e)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
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conditions  oj  the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsections  and  section 
16  oj  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

[NOTE.— For  purposes  of  the  alternative  feed  grain  program  under 
Subtitle  B  of  Title  II  of  the  bill,  section  105(e)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  amended  to  read  as  shown  below.] 

(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall 
require,  as  a  condition  o  f  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the  crop  oj  any 
feed  grain  which  is  included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated 
under  section  16{i)  oj  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and,  ij  no  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  jor  any  crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  oj  eligi¬ 
bility  jor  price  support  on  such  crop  of  jeed  grains  that  the  producer  shall 
not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on  any  jarm 
which  is  diverted  from  the  production  o  f  jeed  grains  pursuant  to  a  con¬ 
tract  hereajter  entered  into  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
acreage  diverted  jrom  the  production  o  f  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting 
the  joregoing  requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support:  Provided 
jurther,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting 
barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  oj  eligibility  for  price  support 
jor  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  jeed  grains 
ij  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a  malting  variety  oj  barley, 
plants  barley  only  oj  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  oj  110  per 
centum  oj  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and 
1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and,  grain 
sorghums  in  excess  oj  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to  the  production  of 
wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oj  section  328  oj  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  oj  1962.  A  payment  oj  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  bushel 
may  be  made  available  on  an  acreage  on  a  farm  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Secretary  jinds  was  not  planted  to  jeed  grains  because 
of  drought,  jlood,  or  other  natural  disaster.  Ij  the  operator  of  the  jarm 
elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  jor 
jeed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers 
on  such  farm  only  ij  such  producers  divert  jrom  the  production  oj  such 
jeed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program.,  an 
acreage  on  the  jarm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such  operator 
agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 

******* 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1964  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS  (WHEAT) 

Sec.  107..  [Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  beginning  with  the  1964  crop — 

(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum' or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b). 

(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
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parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b). 

(3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri¬ 
ate,  taking  into  consideration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat, 
the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the 
level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators; 
and,  if  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  wheat-producing  area. 

(5)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  year  1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota 
is  not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

(6)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B) 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the 
producer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies 
with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  not  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  “cooperator”  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment 
of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
price  support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if 
the  production  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c  (b),  but 
the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the 
wheat  so  stored.] 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this  Act,  for  any  mar¬ 
keting  year — 

( 1 )  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  made  available  through  loans, 
purchases,  and  other  operations  ( not  including  payments)  at  a  level 
equal  to  the  higher  of  {i)  the  United  States  farm  price  equivalent,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  average  world,  market  price  for 
wheat  during  the  immediately  preceding  three  marketing  years,  or 
{ii)  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor, 

[2)  additional  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  made  available 
through  payments  in  such  amount  as  (i)  will  bring  the  total  amount 
of  price  support  made  available  under  this  section  up  to  a  level 
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not  in  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  wheat  and 
not  less  than  $ 1.90  per  bushel,  and  (n)  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  and  any  increases  in  the  prices  of  bread  and  wheat 
products  so  that  producers  may  receive  an  appropriate .  share  of  any 
increased  returns  from  wheat  products.  Such  additional  support 
shall  be  provided  on  the  projected  yield  of  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  which  is  either  planted  for  harvest  or  diverted  to 
conserving  uses  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed,  by  the 
Secretary,-  or,  in  the  noncommercial  area,  on  such  other  basis  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  equitable;  and  shall  be  shared  by 
the  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  in 
the  wheat  crop  produced  on  the  farm ,  or  the  proceeds  therefrom. 
For  purposes  of  payments  under  this  paragraph,  producers  on 
any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  that  part 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  not  diverted  to  conserving  uses  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  so  planted  or  diverted  the  entire  acreage  allotment.  An 
acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators;  and 
if  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such  crop, 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  only  in 
the  commercial  wheat-producing  area ,  and 

(4)  a  “ cooperator”  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on 
a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A)  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with  the  land-use  requirements  of 
section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  a  producer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
the  amount  of  wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  is  stored  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  hereunder 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within 
the  time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such 
actual  production  is  so  established,  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to 
be  stored  shall  be  such  actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based  upon  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  entire  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  not  be  larger 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  production  so  established  exceeds 
the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied  by  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  At  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  in  the  amount 
of  wheat  so  stored,  except  depletion  resulting  from  the  release  of  wheat 
from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or  underproduction,  as 
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provided  below  or  depletion  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall  pay  an  amount  to  the 
Secretary  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  wheat  price  support 
payments  made  with  respect  to  the  farm  for  the  year  in  which  the 
wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment  was  produced.  When¬ 
ever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allotment  exceeds  the 
planted  acreage,  and  whenever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 
of  wheat  is  less  than  the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied  by  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops 
stored  hereunder  shall  be  reduced  by  that  amount  which  together  with 
the  actual  production  of  the  then  current  crop  will  equal  the  projected 
farm  yield  multiplied  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  producer 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored. 

{5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  Act  prohibit  the 
making  of  wheat  price  support  loans  or  payments  for  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  formulated  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to 
be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  violation ,24 
******* 

ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  GRADE,  ETC. 

Sec.  403.  Appropriate  adjustments  may  be  made  in  the  support 
price  for  any  commodity  for  differences  in  grade,  type,  staple,  qual¬ 
ity,  location,  and  other  factors.  Such  adjustments  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  made  in  such  manner  that  the  average  support  price 
for  such  commodity  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  incidence  of 
such  factors,  be  equal  to  the  level  of  support  determined  as  provided 
in  this  Act.  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  in  adjusting  the  support 
price  for  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  price  support  rates  for  split  grades  and  for  full  grades  sub¬ 
stantially  reflecting  relative  values.  In  determining  support  prices 
for  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  rice  the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  use  head  and  broken  rice 
value  factors  for  the  various  varieties  which  (1)  are  not  lower  than  those 
used  with  respect  to  the  1965  crop,  and  (2)  do  not  differ  as  between  any 
two  varieties  by  a  greater  amount  than  the  value  factors  used  with 
respect  to  the  1965  crop  for  such  two  varieties  differed. 

******* 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  SALES  BY  CCC 

Sec.  407.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  any  farm 
commodity  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by 
this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies  for  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  storable  nonbasic  commodities,  the  Corporation  should 
give  consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such  policies  with  respect  to 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  it  determines  will  not  discourage  or 
deter  manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  carry- 
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ing  normal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of  the  current  crop.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  or  storable 
nonbasic  commodity  at  less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  current  sup¬ 
port  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges: 
Provided, u  That  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above 
the  current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
except  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not 
to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
number  of  bales  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such 
marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended: 
Provided  jurther,  That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not 
less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate  for  such  cotton  under 
section  103(a)  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges:  [ Provided ,  That  if  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  the  current  support 
price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for  wheat  accompanied  by 
marketing  certificate  and  wheat  sold  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
marketing  certificate.]  Provided  jurther,  That  ij  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  is  in  ejfect,  the  current  support  price  jor  wheat  shall  be 
the  support  price  jor  wheat  under  section  107(1)  oj  the  Agricultural  Act  oj 
19  49. 25 

Soil  Bank  Act 

******* 


SUBTITLE  B— CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 


Sec.  107.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not  less  than 
[three]  jive  years  with  producers  determined  by  him  to  have  control 
for  the  contract  period  of  the  farms  covered  by  the  contract  wherein 
the  producer  shall  agree: 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the  contract  period  protective 
vegetative  cover  (including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and  trees),  water 
storage  facilities,  [or]  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest  conserv¬ 
ing  uses,  or  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect  and  conserve 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlije  and  recreational  resources,  and 
prevent  air  and.  water  pollution  (priority  being  given  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  to  practices  or  uses  which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  permanent 
retirement  to  noncrop  uses )  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land 
on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (including  crops, 
such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual 
tillage).  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  the  producer,  as  a  condition 
to  placing  such  cropland  as  he  may  desire  under  the  contract,  to  reduce  his 
acreage  oj  more  than  one  commodity  subject  to  acreage  or  marketing 


Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  78  Stat.  183,  approved  April  11, 1964,  made  this  amendment 
enective  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years  beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1964  and  1985.  This 
bill,  by  amending  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  continues  this  amendment  in  effect  only  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  years  beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969  but  substitutes  the  words  “section  107(1) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949”  for  the  words  “not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates.” 
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restrictions,  or  to  reduce  his  acreage  oj  that  commodity  by  more  than  50 
per  centum  below  the  amount  permitted  by  such  restrictions. 

******* 

[(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative 
cover  prior  to  January  1,  1959,  or  such  later  date  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  contract,  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  103(a) 
(3)  hereof;  and  if  such  acreage  is  grazed  at  the  end  of  such  period,  to 
graze  such  acreage  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
contract  in  accordance  with  sound  pasture  management.] 

(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative  cover 
prior  to  the  expiration  oj  the  contract  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oj 
section  103(a)  (3)  hereoj. 

******* 

(6)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  contract  (including  the  prohibition  of  grazing 
on  conservation  acreages)  at  any  stage  during  the  time  such  producer 
has  control  of  the  farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  [all]  such 
rights  to  payments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  [all]  such  payments  and  grants  received  by  him 
thereunder [.],  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

******* 

(7)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
desirable  and  includes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program,  including  provisions  relating  to  control  of 
noxious  weeds.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  a  person  who  has 
operated  the  land  to  be  covered  by  a  contract  under  this  section  jor  as  long 
as  three  years  preceding  the  date  oj  the  contract  and  who  controls  the  land 
jor  the  contract  period  to  own  the  land  as  a  condition  oj  eligibility  jor 
entering  into  the  contract. 

(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  producer  the  Secretary 
shall  agree: 

(1)  [To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (including  labor)  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other 
soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  on  the  designated 
acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre 
or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  county  or  area  in  which 
the  farm  is  situated ,  and]  To  bear  such  part  oj  the  average  cost  (includ¬ 
ing  labor)  jor  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  is  situated  oj  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  vegetative  cover  or  other  uses  on  the  designated 
acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre  or  jacility 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  jor  the  county  or  area;  and 

(2)  To  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  term  of 
the  contract  upon  determination  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  entitling  him  to  such  payment.  The  rate  or  rates  of 
the  annual  payment  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contracts  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land  established  in 
protective  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  taking  into  consideration 
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the  value  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  commodities  customarily 
grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates 
for  cash  rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  incentive 
necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  rate 
or  rates  may  be  determined  on  an  individual  farm  basis,  a  county  or 
area  basis,  or  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  practical  administration  of  the  program.  The  rate  or  rates 
oj  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder  may  be  increased 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  as  a  wildlife 
service  payment  based  upon  the  benefit  oj  wildlije  uses  established  on  the 
land  by  producers  who  permit  access  to  such  land  by  the  public  during  the 
contract  period  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking  under  applicable 
State  and  Federal  regulations. 

(c)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  advertising  and 
bid  procedure  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the 
effective  and  equitable  administration  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program. 

(d)  [A  contract  shall  not  be  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  nature  of  the  violation  is  such  as  to  defeat 
or  substantially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.]  A  contract 
shall  not  be  terminated  under,  paragraph  ( 6 )  oj  subsection  ( a )  unless  the 
violation  is  one  which  the  Secretary  has  prescribed  by  regulation  to  be  oj 
such  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair  the  purposes  oj  the 
contract.  Whenever  the  State  committee  believes  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  which  would  warrant  termination  of  a  contract,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  given  written  notice  thereof  by  registered  mail  or 
certified  mail  or  personal  service,  and  the  producer  shall,  if  he  re¬ 
quests  such  an  opportunity  within  thirty  days  after  the  delivery  or 
service  of  such  notice,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  cause,  in  an 
informal  proceeding  before  the  county  committee  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  why  the  contract  should  not  be 
terminated.  If  the  producer  does  not  request  an  opportunity  to 
show  cause  why  the  contract  should  not  be  terminated  within  such 
thirty-day  period,  the  determination  of  the  State  committee  made  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final  and  con¬ 
clusive.  If  the  producer  within  such  thirty-day  period  requests  an 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should  not  be  terminated, 
the  county  committee,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceeding,  shall  sub¬ 
mit  a  report,  including  its  recommendations,  to  the  State  committee 
for  determination,  on  the  basis  of  such  report  and  such  other  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  available  to  the  State  committee,  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  termination  of  the  contract. 
The  producer  shall  be  accorded  the  right,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  appear  before  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  in  connection  with  the  State  committee’s  determination  of  the 
issue.  The  producer  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  registered  or 
certified  mail  or  personal  service  of  the  State  committee’s  determina¬ 
t'd^11-.  If  the  producer  feels  aggrieved  by  such  determination,  he  may 
obtain  judicial  review  of  such  determination  by  filing  a  complaint 
with  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land  covered  by  the  contract  is  located,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
delivery  or  service  of  notice  of  such  determination,  requesting  the 
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court  to  set  aside  such  determination.  Service  of  process  in  such 
action  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  rule  for  service  of  process 
upon  the  United  States  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
the  United  States  District  Courts.  The  copy  of  the  summons  and 
complaint  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer  or  agency  whose 
order  is  being  attacked  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
committee.  The  action  in  the  United  States  district  court  shall  be 
a  trial  de  novo  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  which 
would  warrant  termination  of  the  contract.  If  the  producer  does  not 
seek  judicial  review  of  the  State  committee’s  determination  within 
the  ninety-day  period  allowed  therefor,  the  State  committee’s  de¬ 
termination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  terms  “county 
committee”  and  “State  committee”  as  used  herein  refer  to  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any  county  or  local 
community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in 
such  county  or  local  community  which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  community.  In 
determining  such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall  give  appropriate  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  being  retired  as  compared  to 
the  average  productivity  of  eligible  acreage  in  the  county  or  local  com¬ 
munity. 

if)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of 
any  commodity  pursuant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that  commodity  for  the 
purposes  of  any  commodity  program  under  which  diversion  is  required  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

AUTHORIZED  PERIOD  OF  CONTRACTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  an¬ 
nounce  programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  five-year  period  1956-1960  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1969,  except  that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may 
continue  until  December  31,  1974.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
formulate  and  announce  programs  tinder  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  thereunder  with  producers  during  the  period  1966-1969  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  81,  1978. 

(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  shall  not  exceed  ten  years, 
except  that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  entered  into 
during  the  five-year  period  1956-1960  may  extend  for  15  years. 

(c) [In  carrying  out  the  conservation  reserve  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  into  contracts  with  producers  which  would  require 
payments  to  producers,  including  the  cost  of  materials  and  services 
in  excess  of  $450,000,000  in  any  calendar  year.]  In  carrying  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subtitle  B,  the  Secretary  shall  not  during  any 
fiscal  year  enter  into  contracts  with  producers  which  would  require  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers,  including  the  cost  of  materials  and  services,  in  excess 

of  $225,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

******* 
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CONSERVATION  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  or  produce  conservation 
materials  and  services  and  make  such  materials  and  services  available 
to  producers  under  the  conservation  reserve  program  to  aid  them  in 
establishing  vegetative  cover  or  [water  storage  facilities,  or  other 
soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving]  other  uses,  under  contracts 
authorized  by  this  subtitle  B,  may  reimburse  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  agency  for  conservation  materials  and  services  fur¬ 
nished  by  such  agency,  and  may  pay  expenses  necessary  in  making 
such  materials,  and  services  available,  including  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  incident  to  the  delivery,  application,  or  installation  of  materials 
and  services. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  making  con¬ 
servation  materials  and  services  available  to  producers  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments,  in  advance  of  determination  of  per¬ 
formance  by  the  producers,  to  persons  who  fill  purchase  orders  covering 
approved  conservation  materials  or  who  render  services  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  furnishing  to  producers  approved  conservation  materials  or 
services  for  the  establishment  by  the  producers  of  vegetative  cover 
or  [water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest- 
conserving]  other  uses,  under  contracts  authorized  by  this  subtitle  B. 
The  price  at  which  purchase  orders  for  any  conservation  material  or 
service  are  filled  may  be  limited,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  the  Government,  to  a 
fair  price  fixed  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

[effect  on  other  programs] 

[Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(1)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm  enters  into 
the  determination  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the 
cropland  acreage  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  under 
this  subtitle  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  contract  and,  under  regulations  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  shall  not  be  decreased,  for  such  period  after  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the  period  of  the  contract,  by  reason 
of  the  maintenance  of  any  change  in  land  use  from  cultivated 
cropland  to  permanent  vegetation  carried  out  under  the  contract; 

(2)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  determined  under  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production 
of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allotments  or  marketing 
quotas  in  order  to  carry  out  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  under  this  subtitle  or  in  order  to  maintain,  for  such 
period  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the  period 
of  the  contract,  any  change  in  land  use  from  cultivated  cropland 
to  permanent  vegetation  carried  out  under  the  contract  shall  be 
considered  acreage  devoted  to  the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing;  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.]  26 

^  Sk  ak  rfc  jfc 


2*  Section  506  of  the  bill  repeals  this  provision  and  provides  a  uniform  method  for  Dreservation  of  history, 
section  506  provides  that  all  rights  accruing:  under  this  provision  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or 
agreements  prior  to  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 
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SUBTITLE  C— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  114.  [No  person]  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  no  person,  shall  be  eligible  for  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  (1)  the 
acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  other  than  wheat  or  corn 
on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity 
under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  farm  which  is  not  exempted  from 
marketing  quota  penalties  under  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  under  such 
title  or  fifteen  acres,  or  (3)  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm,  in  the  case 
of  a  farm  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  exceeds  the  farm 
base  acreage  for  corn  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  whichever  is  in 
effect.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  producer  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  exceeded  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acreage, 
unless  such  producer  knowingly  exceeded  such  allotment  or  base  acre¬ 
age  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  unless  such  producer  knowingly  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  or  fifteen  acres,  whichever  is  larger. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section — (1)  no  person 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  payments  or  compensation  under  an  acre¬ 
age  reserve  contract  for  1958  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  corn  acre¬ 
age  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  corn  if  the 
county  in  which  such  farm  is  located  is  included  in  the  commercial 
corn  producing  area  for  the  first  time  in  1958;  (2)  no  person  shall  be 
ineligible  to  receive  payments  or  compensation  under  an  acreage  re¬ 
serve  contract  for  any  year  subsequent  to  1958  or  a  conservation 
reserve  contract  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  corn  if  such  contract  was 
entered  into  prior  to  January  1  of  the  first  year  for  which  the  county 
is  included  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  area:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence  shall  apply  only  to  a  farm  for 
which  an  “old  farm”  corn  allotment  is  established  for  such  first  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  contract  which  has  been  terminated 
by  the  producer  under  the  program  regulations  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  located  was  included  in  the  com- 
merical  corn-producing  area  for  the  first  time  in  1958,  and  which  is  re¬ 
instated,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  as  of  the  original 
date  of  execution  of  such  contract. 

*  *****  * 

UTILIZATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  With  respect  to  conservation  aspects  of  any  program 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  soil-conservation 
districts,  State  foresters,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  land-grant 
colleges,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  of  State  governments,  and 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  the  formulation  of  program 
provisions  at  the  State  and  county  levels.  The  technical  resources 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  State  foresters,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other  appropriate  technical  services  shall  be 
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utilized,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  assure  coordination  of  conservation 
activities  and  a  solid  technical  foundation  for  the  program. 

(, b )  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in,  the  permanent  retire¬ 
ment  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this 
title  to  any  other  'Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies 
for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities,  and  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

( c )  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  practices  and  uses 
which  will  establish,  protect  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty, 
wildlife  and  recreational  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint 
an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consult  on  matters  relating 
to  his  functions  under  this  title  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  members  of  wildlife  organiza¬ 
tions,  farm  organizations,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  general  public.  Members  of  such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  Board  or  otherwise  engaged  on  business 
of  such  Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(, 5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  inter¬ 
mittently. 

****** C  * 

[PENALTY  for  grazing  or  HARVESTING! 

[Sec.  123.  Any  producer  who  knowingly  and  willfully  grazes  or 
harvests  any  crop  from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract  entered 
into  under  section  103  or  1 07  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  compensation  payable  for  compliance  with 
such  contract  for  the  year  in  which  the  violation  occurs.  Such  pen¬ 
alty  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  amount  required  to  be  forfeited  or 
refunded  under  the  provisions  of  such  contract,  and  shall  be  recover¬ 
able  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.]  27 
******* 

Agricultural  Act  of  1956 

******* 
EXPORT  SALES  PROGRAM  FOR  COTTON 

Sec.  203.  In  furtherance  of  the  current  policy  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  offering  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
sale  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  directed  to  use  its  existing  powers  and  authorities 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  encourage  the  export 
of  cotton  by  offering  to  make  cotton  available  at  prices  not  in  excess 


27  Section  505  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  repeal  of  this  section  shall  not  abate  any  penalty  previously 
incurred  by  a  producer. 
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of  the  level  of  prices  at  which  cottons  of  comparable  qualities  are 
being  offered  in  substantial  quantity  by  other  exporting  countries 
and,  in  any  event,  for  the  cotton  marketing  year  beginning  August  1, 
1956,  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum  prices  (plus  carrying 
charges,  beginning  October  1,  1956,  as  established  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tion  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  at  which  cottons  of  com¬ 
parable  qualities  were  sold  under  the  export  program  announced  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  August  12,  1955. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  accept  bids  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  prices  specified  herein  but  shall  not  reject  bids  at  such 
maximum  prices  unless  a  higher  bid  is  received  for  the  same  cotton. 
Cottons  of  qualities  not  comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under 
the  program  announced  on  August  12,  1955,  shall  be  offered  at  prices 
not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  prices  prescribed  hereunder  for  cot¬ 
tons  of  qualities  comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under  such  pro¬ 
gram,  with  appropriate  adjustment  for  differences  in  quality.  Such 
quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablish  and  maintain  the 
fair  historical  share  of  the  world  market  for  United  States  cotton, 
said  volume  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Effec¬ 
tive  for  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1966,  and  ending  July  31,  1970, 
the  prices  at  which  cotton  is  made  available  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  shall  not  be  announced  in  advance  of  any  agreement 
to  make  such  cotton  available;  but  the  price  at  which  any  cotton  is  sold  for 
export,  and  the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  assist  in  the  exportation 
of  any  cotton,  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  fixed  as  each 
bid  or  offer  to  purchase  cotton,  or  to  export  cotton  with  the  aid  of  a  payment 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  accepted.  If  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  at  any  time  reject  a  bid  or  offer  to  purchase 
cotton  for  export  at  the  maximum  price  prescribed  by  this  section,  or  to 
export  cotton  in  consideration  of  a  payment  which  would  make  cotton 
available  for  export  at  the  maximum  price  prescribed  by  this  section,  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  quotations  from  Liverpool, 
Bremen,  or  Osaka  available  at  the  time  such  bid  or  offer  is  rejected,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  within  thirty  days  after  such  rejection 
report  such  fact  to  the  Congress  setting  out  in  full  the  reasons  therefor. 
******* 

Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 

Sec.  326.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  performance 
rendered  in  good  faith  in  reliance  upon  action  or  advice  of  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  may  be  accepted  as  meeting  [the 
requirements  of  subsections  (c),  (d),  (g),  and  (h),  of  section  16  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  or  of 
section  307  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  of  section  124  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  and]  the  requirements  of  any  program  under 
which  price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and 
price  support  may  be  extended  or  payment  may  be  made  therefor  in 
accordance  with  such  action  or  advice  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  it  desirable  in  order  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 
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Agricultural  Act  of  1964 

******* 
TITLE  II— WHEAT 

******* 

Sec  202.  *  *  * 

(7)  Section  339(a)(1)  is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  [1964  and  1965]  the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  wheat  [marketing  certifi¬ 
cates]  price  support  with  respect  to  any  farm,  the  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  be  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat  to  an 
approved  conservation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal 
to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program 
formulated  under  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced 
below  fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national 
acreage  allotment.” 

******* 

Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  calendar  years  [1964  and  1965]  1964  through  1969,  and 
by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the  third  sentence,  and  substitut¬ 
ing:  “Provided  further,  That  if  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  in  effect,  the  current  support  price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support 
price  for  wheat  [not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates]  under 
section  107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194-9. 

*****  *  * 

National  Wool  Act  of  1954 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Wool  Act  of 

1954. ” 

Sec.  702.  It  is  hereby  recognized  that  wool  is  an  essential  and 
strategic  commodity  which  is  not  produced  in  quantities  and  grades 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  domestic  needs  and  that  the  desired 
domestic  production  of  wool  is  impaired  by  the  depressing  effects  of 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wool  in  the  world  markets.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  in  promotion  of  the  general  economic  welfare,  to 
encourage  the  annual  domestic  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  grease  basis,  at  prices  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers  in  a  manner  which  will  have  the  least 
adverse  effects  upon  foreign  trade. 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair, 
respectively,  to  the  producers  thereof  by  means  of  loans,  purchases, 
payments,  or  other  operations.  Such  price  support  shall  be  limited 
to  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1, 

1955,  and  ending  [March  31,  1966]  December  31,  1969.  The  support 
price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  incentive  level  as  the  Secretary, 
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after  consultation  with  the  producer  representatives,  and  after  taking 
into  consideration  prices  paid  and  other  cost  conditions  affecting  sheep 
production,  determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an 
annual  production  consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed 
110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor[.]:  Provided  further,  That 
the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the  1966  marketing  year  shall  be 
determined  by  adjusting  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the  1965 
marketing  year  by  multiplying  such  1965  support  pride  by  the  ratio  of 
(i)  the  average  of  the  parity  index  ( the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
including  commodities  and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates, 
as  defined  in  section  SOI  (a)(1)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1988,  as  amended),  for  the  three  calendar  years  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  announcement  of  such  support  price  to  (ii)  the  average  parity 
index  for  the  three  calendar  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  and  rounded  to 
the  nearest  full  cent,  and  that  the  support  price  for  each  subsequent  mar¬ 
keting  year  shall  be  determined  by  adjusting  the  support  price  for  the 
1965  marketing  year  in  the  same  manner  as  the  support  price  for  the  1966 
marketing  year  was  determined  except  that  the  three-calendar-year  period 
used  in  (i)  of  the  above  ratio  shall  be  advanced  by  one  year  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  marketing  year:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  shall  make 
price  support  available  to  producers  marketing  not  in  excess  of  1,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  any  marketing  year  at  a  level  not  more  than  five  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  the  level  made  available  to  producers  marketing  in 
excess  of  1,000  pounds  in  such  marketing  year.  [If  the  support  price 
so  determined  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
for  shorn  wool,  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such 
level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
in  order  to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.]  The  support  prices 
for  pulled  wool  and  for  mohair  shall  be  established  at  such  levels, 
in  relationship  to  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  maintain  normal  marketing  practices  for  pulled  wool, 
and  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  is  necessary  to  maintain  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  percentage  of  parity  for  mohair  as  for  shorn 
wool.  The  deviation  of  mohair  support  prices  shall  not  be  calculated 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  15  per  centum  above  or 
below  the  comparable  percentage  of  parity  at  which  shorn  wool  is 
supported.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  no  price  support  shall 
be  made  available,  other  than  through  payments,  at  a  level  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  announce  the  support  price 
levels  for  wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  marketing 
year  as  will  permit  producers  to  plan  their  production  for  such 
marketing  year. 
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Public  Law  74,  77th  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act) — 

(1)  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing  excess 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  [normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm]  projected  farm  yield  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the  time  prescribed 
therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual 
production  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro¬ 
duction  is  so  established,  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  actual  production  of  the  number  of  acres  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
crop.  In  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing 
excess,  any  acreage  of  wheat  remaining  after  the  date  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  disposal  of  excess  acres  of  wheat  shall  be  included  as 
acreage  of  wheat  on  the  farm,  and  the  production  therof  shall  be 
appraised  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  a 
reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  such  production.  Any  acreage  of 
wheat  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  such  date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
excluded  in  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing 
excess.  Self-seeded  (volunteer)  wheat  shall  be  included  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  acreage  of  wheat.  Marketing  quotas  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  wheat  harvested  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  notwithstanding 
that  the  wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


U.S.  COTTON  PRODUCERS  HAVE  NOT  SHARED  IN  EXPANDING  WORLD 

MARKET 

The  American  cotton  producer  has  not  shared  in  an  expanding 
world  market  for  cotton.  In  1930,  the  United  States  produced  over 
50  percent  of  all  cotton  produced  throughout  the  world.  In  1964, 
the  United  States  produced  less  than  30  percent  of  world  production. 
While  the  baleage  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  few  years  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  1930-31  period, 
our  acreage  is  now  only  one  third  as  much.  However,  foreign  produc¬ 
tion  is  about  three  times  what  it  was  during  that  period,  with  foreign 
acreage  up  50  percent.  (See  table  1.) 

COTTON  PRICES  SUPPORTED  AT  UNREALISTIC  LEVELS 

For  nearly  15  years  the  method  of  support  for  cotton  producers’ 
prices  has  been  unrealistic  and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  cotton 
industry.  This  protective  “umbrella”  method  of  price  support  has 
not  only  kept  our  cotton  out  of  foreign  markets — it  has  encouraged 
the  expansion  of  acreage  and  production  in  foreign  countries.  This 
price  system  for  cotton  has  also  contributed  to  expanded  use  of 
synthetic  fibers,  principally  rayon.  Price  supports  on  this  basis  were 
workable  in  earlier  years  when  foreign  production  of  cotton  and  over¬ 
all  production  of  synthetic  fibers  were  not  a  serious  threat  to  U.S. 
cotton.  But  these  competing  fibers  caught  up  in  the  1950’s  and 
cotton’s  pricing  structure  should  have  been  changed  at  that  time. 
And  even  today,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  its  adverse 
effects,  the  majority  on  our  committee  has  approved  these  provisions 
for  continuing  this  same  method  of  price  support  loans  that  has 
proven  unworkable.  (See  table  2.) 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  HAS  SERVED  AS  “COTTON  PAWNBROKER” 

With  this  impractical  price-support  system  for  cotton  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  relegated  to  the  position  of  “pawnbroker”  in  the  cotton 
market.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now  owns  more  than 
11  million  bales  of  cotton.  The  cost  of  taking  this  cotton  under 
price-support  loan,  taking  ownership  of  it  when  the  loan  matures, 
storing  each  bale  for  approximately  20  months  from  the  time  it  was 
produced  until  disposed  of — and  some  of  it  will  be  stored  much 
longer — averages  more  than  $25  per  bale,  or  5  cents  per  pound.  This 
is  merely  the  cost  of  handling  and  deterioration — it  does  not  include 
losses  due  to  selling  for  less  than  CCC’s  investment  in  order  to  dispose 
of  the  cotton.  During  the  past  13  years  over  61  million  bales  have 
been  placed  under  loan.  Some  was  redeemed,  of  course,  but  over  45 
million  bales  came  into  CCC  ownership.  (See  table  3.) 

The  Government  should  not  be  in  the  cotton  business.  The  cotton 
industry  has  ceased  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  economy  as  a  result  of 
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the  Government’s  assumption  of  a  “pawnbroker”  role  in  which  it  has 
unduly  restrained  the  normal  forces  of  a  competitive  market.  We 
must  let  cotton  enter  the  market  at  its  real  competitive  value  let  it 
compete  in  the  marketplace— both  with  foreign-produced  cotton  and 
with  competitive  synthetic  fibers.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is.  to 
make  the  price-support  loan  level  comport  to  the  world  market  price. 

farmers’  income  should  be  maintained 

Now,  there  was,  and  is,  a  justifiable  reason  for  maintaining  cotton 
farmers’  income.  We  have  found  acceptable  ways  to  do  this  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  wool,  and  sugar.  Why  not  for  cotton? 
Producer  income  has  been  maintained  by  letting  their  commodities 
seek  a  true  value  in  the  marketplace  while  complementing  prices 
received  with  direct  payments.  It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  cotton  producers  are  no  different  from  the  producers  of  other 
agricultural  commodities  and  that  we  should  not  continue  to  drive 
these  farmers  out  of  the  cotton  business;  neither  should  we  drive  out 
cotton  merchants  and  others  dependent  upon  cotton  from  their 
current,  useful  activities.  Cotton  is  the  best  of  all  natural  fibers  and 
we  should  not  force  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  to  turn  to  other 
fibers  in  order  to  hold  and  build  their  markets. 

NEW  APPROACH  SHOULD  BE  FOUND 

These  considerations  make  imperative  the  adoption  of  a  new 
approach  under  which — 

1.  U.S.  cotton  would  be  fidly  competitive  in  world  markets 
with  foreign-produced  cotton  and  with  synthetic  fibers  produced 
here  and  abroad.  This  can  be  achieved  only  with  a  program  of 
price  support  loans  based  on  the  world  market  price. 

2.  Farm  income  from  cotton  would  be  maintained  for  cotton 
farmers  on  equal  terms  with  those  producing  other  agricultural 
commodities.  This  can  be  achieved  with  payments  supplement¬ 
ing  the  price  support  loan. 

3.  Surplus  stocks  of  cotton  would  be  brought  down  to  reason¬ 
able  levels.  This  can  be  achieved  with  payments  made  during 
the  adjustment  period  to  producers  who  participate  by  reducing 
planted  acreages. 

4.  Government  costs  would  be  reduced.  This  can  be  achieved 
with  additional  consumption  in  a  market  where  cotton  seeks 
its  price  level  largely  free  of  Government  involvement  and 
with  stock  reductions  through  reduced  production. 

PROPOSAL  BY  SENATE  COMMITTEE  DOES  NOT  MEET  NEEDS 

The  cotton  provisions  approved  by  the  Senate  committee  fail  to 
provide  these  needed  changes  in  the  cotton  program.  In  brief,  the 
committee  proposal  extends  the  programs  now  in  effect  with  modi¬ 
fications  as  follows: 

1.  They  continue  price  support  loans  at  a  level  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  world  market  price  which  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  vesting  control  of  the  Nation’s  cotton  business  in  the 
Government. 
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2.  They  do  not  allow  cotton  to  move  to  market  on  a  free,  competi¬ 
tive  basis — instead,  one  subsidy  rate  would  apply  to  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  higher  rate  to  exports. 

3.  They  provide  a  forced  sale  and  subsidy  arrangement  on  export 
cotton  which  would  disrupt  the  world  cotton  market,  create  serious 
international  problems,  and  place  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  position  of  “dumping”  large  stocks  in  foreign  markets  at  stag¬ 
gering  costs  to  our  Government. 

4.  These  provisions  will  not  reduce  carryover  stocks  to  manageable 
levels.  At  expiration  of  the  4-year  program  the  carryover  will  have 
been  brought  down  to  12.5  million  bales,  a  reduction  of  only  3  million 
bales. 

5.  Lastly,  and  most  importantly,  these  provisions  would  result  in 
much  higher  program  costs  to  the  Government.  For  the  4-year 
period,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  program 
reported  out  by  this  committee  will  cost  over  $1  billion  more  than  a 
program  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  9811  as  passed  by  the  House. 

BASIC  CHANGE  MUST  BE  MADE 

So  we  strongly  urge  this  basic  change  in  cotton  legislation.  We 
believe  the  time  for  change  is  ripe — in  fact  far  overdue — -and  that 
no  real  progress  will  be  made  in  providing  a  sensible,  workable  cotton 
program  until  the  Congress  abandons  artificial  price  support  loan 
levels  and  starts  anew  with  loans  which  will  move  cotton  to  market  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

Cotton’s  situation  is  desperate.  Carryover  stocks  this  season  will 
rise  to  an  all-time  record  high  of  15.5  million  bales— at  least  8  million 
above  normal  carryover  requirements.  Government  expenditures 
on  cotton  this  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  over  $800  million.  This  is 
our  problem:  excessive  stocks  and  excessive  costs.  Unless  dealt  with 
effectively  it  will  grow  worse,  to  the  detriment  of  cotton  farmers, 
other  segments  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Comparative  estimates  of  Government  expenditures  and  carryovers  under  the  program 
reported  by  the  committee  and  under  proposed  program  rejected  by  the  committee 
(H.R.  9811) 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Expenditures  (millions  of  dollars): 

730 

954 

1,050 

1,146 

Rp.ier.t.ed  nroeram 

723 

694 

'711 

719 

Carryover  (thousands  of  bales): 
Committee  program: 

15,400 
15, 300 

15, 400 

15, 300 

13, 850 

12,950 

13, 850 

12, 950 

12, 550 

Rejected  program: 

Beginning  carryover  _  _ 

14, 200 

12, 500 

10,700 

14, 200 

12, 500 

10, 700 

8,700 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  RECOMMENDED  NEW  APPROACH 

In  his  agricultural  message  earlier  this  year,  President  Johnson 
recommended  new  legislation  to  make  cotton  more  competitive  and  to 
reduce  stocks  and  Government  costs.  The  House  has  passed  H.R. 
9811  with  cotton  provisions  embodying  the  world  level  support  price 
loan  which  we  consider  the  basic  necessary  ingredient  for  a  new  pro¬ 
gram.  This  bill  meets  other  requirements  as  to  stock  and  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  and,  in  addition,  it  provides  farmers  more  freedom  to  plan  and 
adjust  their  cotton  production  operations  than  any  cotton  program 
yet  devised.  The  4-year  bill  would  reduce  annual  costs  substantially 
below  current  levels  and  would  bring  carryover  stocks  down  from  15.5 
million  bales  on  August  1,  1966,  to  about  8.7  million  bales  when  the 
program  terminates  in  1970.  During  the  4-year  period  farm  income 
from  cotton  would  be  maintained  at  levels  comparable  to  the  present 
level. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  and  emphasize  our  support  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Government  loans  to  cotton  farmers  at  a  level  which  will  per¬ 
mit  and  encourage  the  movement  ol  cotton  into  trade  channels  rather 
than  the  ownership  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  act  constructively  for  this  commod¬ 
ity.  If  we  do  so,  the  industry  will  prosper  and  grow ;  if  not,  decline 
will  come  quickly.  At  stake  is  gainful  employment  for  several  mil¬ 
lion  citizens  in  the  long  process  extending  from  placement  of  cottonseed 
in  the  soil  to  delivery  of  finished  cotton  products  over  the  counter. 

In  our  opinion  no  worthwhile,  lasting  progress  will  be  made  toward 
maintaining  and  improving  this  great  industry  until  the  Congress 
acts  forthrightly  to  remove  the  Government  from  the  business  of 
financing,  storing,  and  merchandising  cotton  at  prices  established  in 
Washington.  We  urge  rejection  of  the  committee’s  provisions  in  the 
bill — rejection  of  what  amounts  to  an  outdated  program  which  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  our  times. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 

Donald  Russell. 
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Table  1.- — Production  and  acreage  harvested  of  cotton,  United  States,  foreign  countries 

and  world,  1925  to  1964 


Year  beginning  Aug.  1 

Production  (thousands  of  bales)  1 

Acreage  harvested 
(thousands  of  acres) 

United 

States 

Foreign 

countries 

World 

United 

States 

Foreign 

countries 

World 

1925 . . . . . 

16, 105 

12, 135 

28, 240 

44, 386 

43, 314 

87, 700 

1926 _ _ 

17, 978 

10, 942 

28, 920 

44, 608 

39, 942 

84, 550 

1927 _ _ _ 

12, 956 

11,934 

24, 890 

38, 342 

39, 758 

78, 100 

1928 _ _ 

14,  477 

12,  403 

26,  880 

42,  434 

42,  866 

85, 300 

1929 _ _ 

14,  825 

12, 035 

26, 860 

43,  232 

43, 168 

86, 400 

1930 _ 

13,  932 

12, 298 

26, 230 

42,  444 

43, 006 

85, 450 

1931 _ 

17, 097 

10,  723 

27, 820 

38,  704 

43, 396 

82, 100 

1932 _ _ 

13, 003 

11,297 

24,  300 

35, 891 

42, 609 

78, 500 

1933 . . 

13, 047 

13,  873 

26, 920 

29, 383 

46, 717 

76, 100 

1934 _ 

9,636 

14,174 

23, 810 

26, 866 

48,634 

75,  500 

1935 _ 

10, 638 

16, 877 

27,515 

27, 509 

51,901 

79,  410 

1936 _ 

12, 399 

19, 952 

32, 351 

29,  755 

54,810 

84,  565 

1937... . . 

18,  946 

20, 059 

39,  005 

33,  623 

58, 942 

92,  565 

1938 _ _ 

11,943 

18,017 

29, 960 

24,  248 

51,  652 

75,  900 

1939 _ 

11,817 

17,818 

29, 635 

23,  805 

49,  465 

73,  270 

1940 _ 

12,  566 

18, 639 

31,  205 

23,  861 

53, 369 

77,  230 

1941 _ 

10, 744 

17, 161 

27,  905 

22,  236 

52, 149 

74,  385 

1942 _ 

12, 817 

14,528 

27,  345 

22,  602 

44,  873 

67,  475 

1943... _ _ 

11,427 

14,  208 

25,  635 

21,610 

46,  485 

68, 095 

1944 _ 

12,230 

12,  585 

24,  815 

19,  617 

39, 973 

59,  590 

1945 _ 

9,015 

12,110 

21, 125 

17, 029 

37,  491 

54,  520 

1946 _ 

8,640 

12,  950 

21,  590 

17,  584 

38, 116 

55,  700 

1947 _ 

11,  860 

13, 380 

25,  240 

21,  330 

38, 380 

59,  710 

1948 _ 

14, 877 

14, 293 

29,170 

22,  911 

40,  019 

62,  930 

1949 _ 

16. 128 

15, 152 

31,  280 

27,  439 

42, 181 

69,  620 

1950 _ 

10, 014 

18,  241 

28,  255 

17. 843 

50,  357 

68,  200 

1951 _ 

15, 149 

20,  571 

35,  720 

26,  949 

57, 801 

84,  750 

1952 . . . . . . . 

15, 139 

20,  681 

35, 820 

25.  921 

56,  054 

81,975 

1953... _ _ 

16, 465 

22,  655 

39,  120 

24, 341 

56, 189 

80,  .530 

1954 _ 

13.  697 

24,  939 

38, 636 

19,  251 

60,  024 

79,  275 

1955 _ _ 

14,  721 

27,  999 

42,  720 

16,928 

67,  582 

84,  510 

1956 _ 

13,310 

28, 890 

42,  200 

15,  615 

66,  925 

82,  540 

1957 _ _ _ 

10,  964 

30,  551 

41,515 

13,  558 

65,  732 

79,  290 

1958 _ _ 

11,512 

32,  938 

44, 450 

11,  849 

66,  511 

78,  360 

1959 _ 

14,  558 

32,  007 

46,  565 

15, 117 

64,  688 

79, 805 

1960 _ _ _ 

14,  272 

32,  908 

47, 180 

15, 309 

63, 981 

79,290 

1961 _ 

14,318 

31,  597 

45,  915 

15,634 

64,  853 

80, 487 

1962 _ _ 

14,  867 

33,  431 

48,298 

15,  569 

63, 915 

79,  484 

1963 _ 

15,  334 

34,  845 

50, 179 

14,212 

66,  287 

80,  499 

1964 . . . 

15, 180 

36,  425 

51, 605 

14,060 

67,  550 

81,  610 

1  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 

Source:  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  2. — Manmade  fibers:  Production  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
average,  1947-49  and  annual  1950  to  date 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Calendar  year 

United  States 

Foreign  countries,  free  world 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non- 

cellulosic  1 

Total 2 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non- 

cellulosic  1 

Total2 

Average:  1947-49 - 

1,032 

74 

1, 106 

1, 209 

9 

1, 218 

1950... _ _ _ -- 

1, 259 

146 

1,405 

1, 927 

26 

1, 953 

1951.... . . . 

1,294 

205 

1,499 

2,296 

51 

2, 347 

1952 . . . . . 

1,136 

256 

1, 392 

1,916 

64 

1,979 

1953.... . . . . 

1,197 

297 

1,494 

2,415 

88 

2,  503 

1954 _ 

1,086 

344 

1,430 

2,  745 

127 

2,  872 

1955 _ _ 

1,261 

455 

1,716 

3, 046 

178 

3,  224 

1956.... . . . 

1, 148 

497 

1,645 

3, 336 

246 

3,  582 

1957 _ 

1,  139 

626 

1,766 

3,467 

352 

3,819 

1958.. _ _ 

1,  035 

594 

1,629 

3,  046 

399 

3, 445 

1959 _ _ 

1, 167 

793 

1,960 

3,  368 

598 

3,956 

1960 _ _ _ 

1,  028 

854 

1,883 

3,  603 

837 

4, 441 

1961 _ 

1,  095 

900 

1,995 

3,617 

1,015 

4,  632 

1962 _ 

1, 272 

1,163 

2,  435 

3,  752 

1,316 

5,068 

1963 _ 

1,349 

1,348 

2,  697 

4,  044 

1,667 

5,711 

1964 _ 

1,  432 

1,647 

3,  079 

4,357 

2, 181 

6,538 

Foreign  countries,  Communist  bloc 

World  total 

Rayon  and 

Non- 

Total 2 

Rayon  and 

Non- 

Total 2 

acetate 

cellulosic 

acetate 

cellulosic 

Average,  1947-49  . 

216 

1 

217 

2,460 

84 

2,544 

1950 _ _ _ 

366 

5 

372 

3, 553 

177 

3,730 

1951 _ 

419 

9 

428 

4,  010 

264 

4,274 

1952 _ _ 

483 

14 

497 

3,534 

333 

3,867 

1953 _ _ 

542 

20 

562 

4, 154 

405 

4,  559 

1954.... _ _ 

639 

24 

663 

4,  469 

495 

4,954 

1955 . . . . 

717 

37 

754 

5,023 

670 

5, 693 

1956 _ _ 

768 

42 

811 

5,  252 

786 

6,038 

1957 _ _ _ _ 

841 

51 

892 

5,448 

1,029 

6,477 

1958 _ 

932 

58 

991 

5,  014 

1,051 

6,065 

1959 _ _ 

1,  002 

68 

1,070 

5,537 

1,449 

6,986 

1960 _ 

1,099 

77 

1, 177 

5,  731 

1,769 

7,500 

1961 _ 

1,201 

109 

1,310 

5,  914 

2,  024 

7,938 

1962 . . . . 

1,  273 

145 

1,418 

6,  298 

2,  624 

8, 922 

1963 _ 

1,335 

179 

1,  514 

6,  728 

3, 193 

9, 921 

1964.... . . 

1,466 

225 

1,691 

7,  256 

4, 053 

11,309 

1  Includes  glass  fiber. 

2  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded. 

Source:  The  Textile  Organon,  a  publication  of  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc. 
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Table  3. —  Upland  cotton  pledged  for  loans  and  purchases  by  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation,  1933-64 


Crop 

year 

1,000 

bales 

Crop 

year 

1,000 

bales 

1933 _ 

1, 926 
4,632 
115 

(>) 

5, 581 
4,482 
30 
3,180 

2, 221 
3,143 

3, 594 

2, 122 
216 
146 
280 

5, 272 

1949 _ _ _ _ 

3, 190 
8 

1,115 
2,308 
6,  764 
2, 270 
7, 231 
4,831 
3,  737 
6,  776 
2  8, 950 
2  8, 320 
4,820 
6, 809 
7, 978 
7,288 

1934.  .  _  _ 

1950 _ 

1935 _  -- 

1951-.- _ _ 

1936  .  _ 

1952- — _ _ 

1937 

1953 . 

1938 

1954 _ _ _ _ 

1939  _ _ 

1955 _ _ _ _ _ 

1940 

1956 _ 

1941  _ 

1957 _ _ _ 

1942 

1958 . .  - . . 

1943  .  _ 

1959 _ 

1944.  _ 

1960 _ 

1945 

1961 _ 

1946  .  _ 

1962 _ _ _ 

1947 _ _ _ _ 

1963 _ _ _ _ 

1948  _  _ 

1964 _ _ 

1  No  loan  program. 

2  Loan  and  purchase  program  in  operation. 


ESTIMATED  PAWNBROKER  COSTS 

If  a  bale  placed  under  loan  is  not  redeemed  it  will  be  taken  into 
CCC  inventory  upon  maturity  of  the  loan.  If  it  is  sold  by  CCC  10 
months  later  at  a  price  equal  to  that  at  which  it  was  placed  under 
loan,  CCC  costs  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Cents  per  pound 


(a)  Storage,  20  months _  1.  58 

( b )  Interest,  20  months _  1.  90 

(c)  Loss  on  final  settlement  (deterioration  in  grade) -  1.  35 

(d)  Administration  of  program _  .  20 


Under  the  above  assumptions  CCC  costs  would  be  $25.15  per  bale. 
CCC  currently  has  in  inventory  from  the  1963  and  prior  crops 
about  6,642,000  bales  and  from  the  1964  crop  about  4,820,000  bales. 
This  cotton  must  be  disposed  of  by  CCC  and  its  costs  will  depend  on 
the  terms  of  disposition. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  MESSRS.  MONDALE  AND 

McGovern 


During  the  Committee  on  Agriculture’s  consideration  of  S.  1702, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  the  following  amendment  was  added: 

Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
whenever  the  application  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
requires  determinations  to  be  made  of  the  amounts  of  land, 
labor,  material,  or  services  needed  for  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  any  agricultural  crop,  or  of  the  availability 
thereof  for  such  production  and  harvesting,  such  determina¬ 
tions  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall 
be  accepted  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  activities  in  which  such  determinations  are  needed. 

This  provision  raises  serious  questions  about  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  established  and  followed  for  a  long  time.  This  amendment 
is  open  to  attack  on  grounds  of  bad  procedure,  bad  administration, 
and  bad  policy. 

Specifically,  here  is  why  we  oppose  this  provision: 

1.  Its  insertion  in  the  farm  bill  violates  the  orderly  procedures 
of  the  Senate.  According  to  the  amendment’s  sponsor,  it  is  intended 
to  deal  with  the  importation  of  foreign  farm  workers,  a  highly  con¬ 
troversial  subject  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Even  though  its  effects  are  enormous,  even  though  the  bases  for 
it  are  in  great  dispute  and  even  though  the  subject  it  deals  with  is 
highly  controversial,  the  amendment  was  treated  in  committee  as 
a  minor  appendage  to  a  major  bill.  It  involves  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Committee  on  the  Interior,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  perhaps  others. 

2.  Its  provisions  would  cause  confusion  rather  than  simplify 
existing  procedures.  Not  only  would  it  deal  with  farm  labor,  but 
also  with  “land  *  *  *  material  or  services”  without  defining  any 
of  these.  Not  only  would  it  take  jurisdiction  away  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  but  it  would  inject  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
into  administration  of  irrigation,  water  supply,  and  land  leasing 
done  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  immigration  matters  handled 
by  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  State,  water  projects  administered 
by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and  perhaps  the  concerns  of  other 
agencies. 

It  would  nullify  an  untold  number  of  provisions  in  an  unknown 
number  of  presently  existing  laws  as  a  result  of  its  sweeping  statement, 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  whenever  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  requires  *  * 

In  short,  the  amendment  has  far-reaching  effects  none  of  which 
has  been  studied  either  by  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  of 
Congress.  No  one  currently  can  accurately  assess  all  of  its  implica¬ 
tions  or  all  the  difficulties  which  it  will  cause. 
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3.  Even  if  the  amendment  dealt  only  with  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Agriculture,  it  would  be  bad  public  policy. 
Because  a  particular  group  in  the  Nation  is  displeased  with  some 
actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  his  jurisdiction  over  that 
area  is  to  be  taken  away  and  pressed  upon  another  Cabinet  officer 
who  may  or  may  not  please  the  group  more. 

Are  we  to  act  similarly  whenever  other  groups  in  American  society 
are  unhappy  with  the  policies  of  some  administrator  or  agency? 
Where  would  this  process  stop?  There  would  be  no  end  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  Congress  and  no  end  to  the  dislocations  and  confusion  caused 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

4.  Even  in  the  farm  labor  area,  the  amendment  is  unworkable. 
The  authority  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  place 
him  in  a  difficult  position.  Presumably  the  amendment  would  not 
operate  to  change  standards  and  criteria  which  have  been  used  in 
deciding  these  matters.  However,  the  amendment  says  nothing 
about  the  conditions  under  which  the  availability  of  U.S.  workers  is 
to  be  determined,  the  means  of  preventing  adverse  effect  to  U.S. 
farmworkers,  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  workers,  if  any, 
would  be  imported,  and  so  on. 

Presumably,  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  amendment  do  not 
want  to  sweep  away  the  protection  which  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  have  provided  U.S.  farmworkers  against  the  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  of  foreign  workers.  Presumably,  they  do  not  want  to  return 
to  conditions  such  as  existed  in  1959  when  nearly  a  half  million  for¬ 
eign  workers  were  imported  into  the  United  States  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  50  cents  an  hour. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
administer  these  laws  and  regulations.  He  has  no  machinery  for 
determining  the  availability  of  U.S.  workers.  He  has  no  means  for 
determining  at  what  wage  U.S.  workers  are  available.  He  has  no 
enforcement  machinery  to  assure  compliance  with  any  regulations  he 
would  issue.  That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  working  together  with  the  State  employment  services,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Are  we  to  take  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  all  or  in  part,  out 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  establish  it  in  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment?  Or  are  we  to  start  a  new  employment  service  in  the  Agriculture 
Department?  Are  we  to  take  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  out  of  the  Labor  Department  and  put  it  in  the  Agriculture 
Department?  Are  we  to  start  a  new  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  the  Agriculture  Department?  The  inefficiencies,  duplication,  and 
confusion  which  this  amendment  would  cause  are  endless  in  the  farm 
labor  field  alone — not  to  mention  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
concerning  "land  *  *  *  material,  or  services  needed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural  crop  *  *  *.” 

5.  In  addition,  we  would  not  want  to  see  this  amendment  jeopardize 
a  bill  of  vital  importance  to  farmers  and  farm  families  across  the 
Nation.  It  attaches  to  the  bill  an  ungermane  subject  on  which  there 
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are  extremely  strong  feelings  on  both  sides  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  may  well  lose  the  support  of  groups  which  would  support  the 
bill  otherwise. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  believe  that  the  “land,  labor,  material 
and  services”  amendment  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  inimical 
to  the  public  interest.  We  believe  that  this  bill  should  not  be  en¬ 
cumbered  by  any  such  provision.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  strike  the 
amendment  from  the  bill. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

George  McGovern. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  COOPER 


While  H.R.  9811  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  would  determine  for  the  next  4  years  the  programs 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  wool,  cropland  retirement  and  cotton, 
unlike  the  omnibus  farm  bill  proposed  in  1961  it  grants  no  large  new 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  nor  does  it  contain  unique 
or  radical  departures  from  present  and  past  programs.  In  general, 
it  extends  authorities  for  the  voluntary  programs  designed  to  maintain 
and  improve  farm  income  while  reducing  Government-held  stocks  of 
surplus  commodities.  The  bill  does  not  deal  with  another  basic 
commodity,  tobacco,  which  earlier  this  year  was  the  subject  of  legis¬ 
lation  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  formulate  an  acreage-poundage 
program — which  could  be  chosen  by  tobacco  growers  instead  of  the 
present  acreage  program  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  a  special  referendum. 

The  Senate  bill  does  differ  in  many  details  from  H.R.  9811  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  I  believe  our  committee 
made  improvements,  and  because  without  legislation  there  will  be  no 
cropland  retirement  or  price-support  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  wool,  I  support  the  Senate  bill. 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  chairman,  who  gave  the  most  thorough  consideration  to  the 
bill,  proposed  a  compulsory  acreage-control  program  for  corn  and 
other  feed  grains,  subject  to  a  referendum;  if  rejected  by  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting,  his  proposal  made  available  the 
voluntary  program,  but  with  the  price  support  loan  reduced  from  the 
present  level  of  about  $1.05  per  bushel  to  not  more  than  90  cents  per 
bushel.  The  chairman  emphasized  the  rising  costs  of  the  voluntary 
feed  grain  program  we  have  had  since  1961,  and  the  need  to  encourage 
greater  compliance  with  that  program  if  it  remains  in  effect.  Since 
1961,  the  price  support  floor — including  both  the  CCC  loan  and  any 
direct  payment  to  farmers- — has  been  65  percent  of  parity.  But  the 
House  bill  set  65  percent  of  parity,  or  about  $1.03  per  bushel  for  corn, 
as  the  minimum  loan  level.  The  chairman  pointed  out  that  supporting 
the  market  price  of  corn  at  this  level  provides  an  “umbrella”  for  non¬ 
cooperators  which  contributes  to  the  high  cost  of  the  program,  and 
that  the  House  provision  would  restrict,  during  the  next  4  years,  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  to  reduce  loan  levels  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
benefits  of  the  program  inure  primarily  to  cooperators. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  program  of  compulsory  acreage  controls 
recommended  by  the  chairman,  I  supported  the  voluntary  program 
and  proposed  that  the  total  price  support,  including  both  the  loan  and 
direct  payments,  be  continued  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity; 
this  provision  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  In  addition,  Senator 
Mondale  and  I  proposed  the  language  in  section  201  specifying  that 
the  loan  level  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  “may  be  reduced  below 
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the  loan  level  for  the  1965  crop  by  such  amounts  and  in  such  stages 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  increased  participation  in  the  feed 
grain  program,  taking  into  account  increases  in  yields,  but  so  as  not 
to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  economy:  Provided ,  That  this 
authority  shall  not  be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary’s 
discretion  to  maintain  or  increase  total  price  support  levels  to  cooper¬ 
ators.”  Our  intention  was  to  make  clear  the  Secretary’s  authority  to 
reduce  the  loan  while  increasing  the  direct  payment  to  farmers,  as  was 
done  this  year  to  maintain  price  support  to  cooperators  at  $1.25  a 
bushel  for  corn. 

I  am  glad  that  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  maintain  the 
provision  I  secured  in  1961,  permitting  small  farms  to  place  their 
entire  feed  grain  base  up  to  25  acres  into  the  diversion  program,  for 
this  provision  has  helped  secure  effective  participation  in  the  program 
and  has  been  widely  used  in  Kentucky. 

WOOL 

In  extending  the  National  Wool  Act  for  4  years,  the  committee 
adopted  my  proposal  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  by  up  to  5  cents  per  pound  the  support  price  for  producers 
marketing  not  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds  of  wool  annually.  Thousands 
of  farms  throughout  the  country  still  maintain  small  flocks  of  sheep, 
most  of  them  of  less  than  100  head,  which  utilize  otherwise  unused 
resouces.  My  amendment  is  designed  to  encourage,  at  a  low  cost, 
family  farms  to  keep  or  maintain  these  farm  flocks. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  bill  renews  the  conservation  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank.  During  each  of  the  next  4  years,  it  would  permit  farmers  to 
sign  up  for  5-  to  10-year  cropland  retirement  contracts.  I  have  urged 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve  since  1958,  but 
until  this  year,  the  administration  refused  to  maintain  the  program. 
I  believe  it  can  be  a  constructive  longer  range  program,  and  the 
committee  has  included  the  amendments  offered  by  Senator  Young 
to  provide  safeguards  and  to  coordinate  the  conservation  reserve 
with  the  commodity  programs. 


COTTON 

Results  of  the  new  cotton  program  adopted  last  year  have  been 
disappointing.  The  House  bill  proposed  further  steps  in  the  same 
direction,  authorizing  a  4-year  program  but  with  loan  levels  and  pay¬ 
ment  rates  specified  only  for  1966.  Officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appearing  before  the  committee  in  executive  session  were 
unable  to  estimate  costs  for  the  program  in  subsequent  years.  Be¬ 
cause  results  of  the  House  proposal  were  unknown  and  in  dispute, 
and  the  untried  program  would  have  been  fixed  for  4  years,  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  alternative  proposed  by  the  chairman,  essentially  extending 
the  authority  in  effect  since  1958  until  last  year. 
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SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  committee  denied  the  authority 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  general  sale 
and  transfer  of  allotments — as  a  kind  of  Government  production 
franchise  separated  from  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  had  been 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  crop  history.  Section  701  of  the  bill,  which 
I  offered  and  the  committee  adopted  unanimously,  deals  with  a  related 
issue. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  allotment  programs,  when  part  of  a 
farm  is  sold  the  allotments  assigned  to  that  farm  have  been  divided 
essentially  according  to  the  proportion  of  cropland  remaining  on  the 
parent  farm  and  contained  in  the  tract  sold.  This  method  is  under¬ 
stood  and  has  been  accepted  by  farmers  because  it  maintains  the 
equity  of  a  system  under  which  the  allotment  “runs  with  the  land.” 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  give  statutory  support  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  practice  of  dividing  allotments  essentially  according  to  the 
division  of  cropland. 

Rules  governing  the  dividion  of  the  farm’s  allotments  when  part 
of  the  farm  is  sold  have  been  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  September  26,  1964,  were  consolidated  and  re¬ 
issued  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  each  of  the  areas  in  which  excep¬ 
tions  from  the  basic  rule  are  necessary  and  desirable,  my  amendment 
provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations  identical 
or  similar  to  those  made  effective  last  fall. 

My  interest  was  attracted  to  this  subject  by  a  change  in  the  De¬ 
partment’s  regulations  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  April  22 
of  this  year.  It  stated  that  when  part  of  a  farm  is  sold,  the  county 
committee  shall  divide  the  allotments  for  the  farm  “in  the  manner 
designated  by  the  owner.”  While  officials  of  the  Department  who 
came  before  our  committee  indicated  that  this  provision  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  unlimited  in  its  scope,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  provided 
a  means  or  device  which,  as  a  practical  matter,  could  be  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  sale  of  allotments — through  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
small  portions  of  farms.  This  would  occur  if  the  original  owner 
desginated  to  go  with  the  tract  all  the  allotment  it  could  carry,  and 
the  purchaser  later  resold  the  tract — designating  no  allotment  to 
accompany  the  land. 

Because  the  authority  being  sought  at  the  same  time  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  general  sale  and  transfer  of  allotments  was  being  denied, 
I  considered  the  April  22  change  in  regulations  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Congress.  Further,  I  believe  it  could  quickly  result  in  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  allotments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  afford  to  bid  the 
highest  price.  My  amendment  is  intended  to  strike  down  the  April 
22  change  in  regulations  and  so  remove  the  possibility  that  it  or  some 
subsequent  administrative  ruling  would  be  used  as  a  device  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  sale  of  allotments;  it  is  designed,  however,  to  preserve 
the  comprehensive  September  26  regulations  of  the  Department, 
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together  with  any  technical  modifications  which  may  in  the  future 
be  found  desirable.  Of  course  with  respect  to  any  crop,  the  Congress 
may  always,  if  it  desires,  provide  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  allot¬ 
ments  themselves. 

WHEAT  EXPORTS  TO  RUSSIA 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Mondale  would  remove  the 
administrative  requirement  that  50  percent  of  any  surplus  wheat  or 
other  agricultural  commodities  sold  to  Communist  countries  be 
shipped  in  U.S.  bottoms.  I  wish  to  make  clear  my  position,  stated 
last  year,  that  sales  be  made  only  for  cash — and  that  our  total  trade 
policy  with  Communist  countries  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress,  with 
our  allies,  and  at  the  highest  level  in  this  country,  before  such  sales 
are  made. 

The  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ellender,  worked 
hard  in  executive  session  for  nearly  2  weeks  on  this  bill.  While  it 
deals  with  difficult  problems,  and  parts  of  it  may  be  controversial, 
on  the  whole  it  is  an  improved  bill  to  continue  the  price  support 
programs,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 


John  Sherman  Cooper. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  BOGGS 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under  its  con¬ 
scientious  and  able  chairman,  has  worked  hard  to  assemble  this  broad 
farm  bill.  Given  the  existing  farm  situation,  the  result  was  predict¬ 
able.  We  have  a  series  of  compromises  which  the  committee  hopes 
will  hold  together  sufficiently  well  to  receive  approval  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  an  overall  agricultural  policy  against 
which  to  measure  these  programs.  They  have  been  conceived  within 
the  narrow  framework  of  the  problems  affecting  wheat,  cotton,  feed 
grains,  rice,  and  wool.  One  of  the  miscellaneous  sections  of  the  bill 
provides  for  a  study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  extent 
to  which  farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  full-time  commercial  family 
farms.  This  is  a  good  step  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  agriculture  includes 
much  more  than  full-time  family  farms.  We  need  to  look  at  the  whole 
picture. 

For  example,  we  considered  this  farm  bill  without  knowing  how 
this  country’s  tremendous  production  capacity  can  best  be  used  in 
relation  to  the  world’s  fast-expanding  population. 

We  did  not  know  enough  about  what  shifts  in  crop  production 
might  mean  to  our  domestic  economy. 

And  we  did  not  know  how  the  abundance  of  our  agriculture  might 
better  be  used  in  furthering  the  aims  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nearly  2  years  ago  I  introduced  legislation  providing  for  a  Hoover- 
type  commission  to  study  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  recommend  an 
overall  national  policy.  This  commission,  composed  of  leaders  from 
public  and  private  life,  would  have  investigated,  studied,  and  eval¬ 
uated  the  problems  and  trends  of  agriculture.  It  would  finally  have 
recommended  a  national  agricultural  policy  for  the  good  of  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer,  and  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill,  however. 

Then,  last  January,  the  President  indicated  in  his  farm  message  that 
he  would  appoint  a  similar  body  to  suggest  an  overall  farm  policy. 
But  no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Until  we  do  know  more  about  the  relation  of  our  country’s  basic 
industry,  farming,  to  the  rest  of  our  country’s  policies  it  seems  futile 
to  me  to  continue  to  propose  programs  for  individual  crops.  The 
proponents  of  these  programs  are  naturally  chiefly  interested  in  the 
crops  they  represent.  The  broad  picture  is  overlooked. 

Unless  we  do  devise  an  overall  agriculture  program  I  have  grave 
fears  that  the  representatives  of  the  urban  areas  of  our  country  will 
soon  despair  of  priming  the  agricultural  pump  with  money.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  can  be  shown  how  agriculture  fits  into  our  domestic 
and  foreign  policies,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  more  inclined  to  support 
programs  necessary  to  help  farmers  and  make  the  most  of  this  country’s 
unrivaled  ability  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
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The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  is  a  better  bill  than  the  one  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  much  better  than  the  bill  recommended  by  the  admin¬ 
istration.  However,  as  is  always  the  case  with  an  “omnibus”  bill, 
it  has  both  good  and  bad  features — leaving  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the  good  against  the  bad 
in  reaching  a  decision  on  how  to  vote. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  there  are  few  Members  of  Congress 
who  advocate  doing  away  with  farm  programs.  Studies  by  research 
economists  at  Iowa  State  University,  Cornell  University,  Penn  State 
University,  and  Oklahoma  State  University  make  it  clear  that  without 
Government  farm  programs,  net  annual  farm  income  would  fall  from 
$12  billion  (for  1964)  to  $6  billion,  and  this  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  all  segments  of  the  national  economy.  This  is  why  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  without  which  no  farm  program  could  have  been  put 
into  effect.  Those  who  speak  of  the  “danger”  of  Congress  doing  away 
with  farm  programs  at  a  time  when  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy  is  not  sharing  fairly  in  the  national  net  income,  are  merely 
throwing  up  a  “strawman”  in  an  effort  to  fool  the  farmers. 

Nor  do  farmers  have  to  be  apologetic  about  the  cost  of  so-called 
farm  subsidies.  The  annual  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  amount  to  around  $5  billion,  but  farmers  receive  only 
half  of  this  amount  through  the  various  farm  programs — the  balance 
being  used  for  foreign  aid,  Veterans’  Administration,  Armed  Services, 
school  lunch,  disaster,  and  similar  programs.  Subsidies  for  American 
business  amount  to  $1.5  billion,  and  American  labor  receives  sub¬ 
sidies  amounting  to  over  a  half  billion  dollars.  One  could  also  point 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  Government  contracts  as  a  source 
of  income  for  American  businesses  and  their  employees;  and  billions 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  numerous  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poverty  and  low-income  sectors  of  our  society. 

If  they  understand  the  facts  about  our  agricultural  economy,  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  taxpayers  should  or  would  complain  about 
the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  which  must  be  met  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  a  decent  living  for  our  farmers  and  their  families.  Throughout 
our  history,  the  American  public  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
food  and  raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  and  prices  for  these  goods 
have  been  low.  Moreover,  our  Nation’s  farmers  have  furnished  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  relief  of  hunger  in  other  countries.  In  1964 
only  19  cents  of  the  consumer  dollar  was  spent  for  food.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  22  cents.  Last  year  it  was  30  cents  in  Western  Europe, 
50  cents  in  Russia,  and  up  to  90  cents  in  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  In  short,  our  national  farm  policy  has  provided  both 
abundance  and  rapid  technical  progress,  which  are  of  great  value  to 
the  Nation.  But  this  policy  has  failed,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring 
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to  farmers  the  rewards  commensurate  with  their  hard  work,  manager¬ 
ial  competence,  initiative,  and  enterprise — particularly  in  comparison 
with  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  AGRICULTURE 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  farm  programs  of  recent  years,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  the  following: 

1.  From  1961  through  1964,  over  2,600,000  farmers  and  their 
families  left  the  farm. 

2.  From  1960  through  1964,  the  number  of  farms  declined  by  over 
470,000.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  projects  nearly  another 
100,000  decline  for  1965. 

3.  From  1961  through  1964,  farm  employment  dropped  by  920,000, 
including  287,000  hired  farmworkers. 

4.  Farm  parity  prices  were  at  81  in  December  of  1960  and  have 
been  consistently  below  this  figure  ever  since.  In  fact,  the  figure 
has  averaged  76.5  since  October  of  1962. 

5.  From  1961  through  1964  costs  of  farm  production  increased  over 
$3  billion,  and  farm  debt  increased  by  over  $12  billion  (from  $26.2 
to  $38.3  billion). 

6.  From  1961  through  1964,  Federal  Government  payments  to 
farmers  under  farm  programs  increased  by  $1,475  million. 

7.  From  1961  through  1964,  total  net  farm  income  increased  by 
$700  million  (from  $12  to  $12.7  billion).  Since  “total  net  farm 
income”  includes  Federal  Government  payments,  it  is  clear  that 
without  any  increase  in  such  payments,  total  net  farm  income  for 
1964  would  have  been  $775  million  less  than  in  1960.  In  other  words, 
farm  prices  were  depressed  $775  million  in  1964  as  against  1960, 
which  is  why  the  parity  ratio  has  been  so  poor. 

8.  It  is  true  that  total  cash  receipts  from  livestock  and  products 
have  increased;  but  this  is  deceptive  unless  one  realizes  that  the 
quantity  marketed  has  increased  still  more,  so  that  farmers  have 
actually  received  less  per  unit  marketed  and  less  for  their  labors — 
not  more.  For  example,  such  cash  receipts  amounted  to  $19,929 
million  for  1964  as  against  $19,880  million  for  1963,  an  increase  of 
$49  million.  But  aggregate  live  weight  of  meat  animals  marketed 
in  1964  was  4  percent  more  in  1964,  so  that  a  comparable  increase  in 
cash  receipts  would  have  been  $795  million  instead  of  the  $49  million 
actually  obtained. 

9.  Although  total  net  farm  income  in  1964  was  $700  million  more 
than  in  I960,1  the  dollar  was  worth  46.9  cents  (yearly  average)  in 
purchasing  power  (compared  to  a  1939  dollar  worth  100  cents)  in 
1960  as  against  only  44.8  cents  (yearly  average)  in  1964.  Therefore, 
to  calculate  the  “real  value”  of  the  total  net  farm  income  for  1964 
of  $12,700  billion,  one  would  have  to  reduce  it  by  4.5  percent,  or 
$530  million,  leaving  a  total  of  only  $170  million  increase  in  real  net 
farm  income  over  1960.  Gross  farm  income  in  1964  amounted  to 
$42.2  billion  compared  to  $37.9  billion  in  1960,  an  increase  of  $4.3 
billion.  In  other  words,  out  of  $4.3  billion  increased  gross  income, 
our  Nation’s  farmers  received  a  real  net  income  increase  of  only  $170 
million,  or  4  percent.  The  normal  relation  between  net  and  gross 
runs  around  30  percent  (gross  of  $42.2  billion  in  1964  produced  net  of 


1  $12  billion  for  1960  and  $12.7  billion  for  1964,  according  to  Economic  Indicators  for  July  1965,  prepared 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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$12.7  billion).  During  the  same  period  (1961  through  1964),  total 
compensation  of  employees  in  other  businesses  increased  by  over  , 

$52  billion  (“real”  income).  The  record  is  clear  that,  since  1960, 
the  Nation’s  farmers  have  been  falling  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
economy  in  their  share  of  our  national  net  income.  Long-term 
comparisons  are  just  as  bad  or  worse.  The  well-known  farm  econo¬ 
mist  Carl  H.  Wilken  has  compiled  figures  comparing  a  base  period 
(1946-50)  to  1964,  which  show  that  wages  increased  176  percent, 
national  net  income  increased  140  percent,  corporate  profits  (before 
taxes)  increased  88  percent,  and  net  farm  income  declined  16  percent. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS 

If  one  is  willing  to  face  the  facts,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cost-price 
squeeze  on  farmers  has  been  worsening. 

On  the  cost  side  of  the  ledger,  the  November  issue  of  the  Farm 
Cost  Situation,  published  annually  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  ^ 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  an  increase  in  the  index  of 
costs  of  goods  and  services  used  in  production  from  103  to  108  from 
1960  through  1964.  Feed,  farm  machinery,  seed,  and  wages  repre¬ 
sent  the  largest  increases.  Inflation  is  a  major  factor.  When  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  goes  down,  one  cannot  blame  the 
wage  earner  for  asking  for  a  wage  increase.  Since  all  of  his  dollars 
are  worth  less,  he  needs  more  dollars  to  meet  his  family  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Many  farm  machinery  factories  operate  under  an  escalation 
clause  which  provides  for  an  automatic  wage  increase  when  the  retail 
Consumer  Price  Index  goes  up.  The  net  result  of  all  these  reactions  is 
an  increase  in  farm  costs  of  production. 

On  the  price  side  of  the  ledger,  the  problem  has  been  an  excess  of 
supply  over  demand  (both  domestic  and  export).  Until  production 
and  consumption  are  brought  into  balance,  farmers  are  fighting  for 
higher  prices  for  their  production  with  one  hand  tied  behind  then- 
backs.  Farm  programs  have  been  designed  to  achieve  this  balance 
so  that  farmers  will  receive  fair  prices,  and  while  these  programs  are 
supposedly  moving  toward  this  objective,  Government  payments  to 
farmers  through  the  various  programs  are  provided  as  a  means  of  . 
seeing  them  through  the  difficult  transition  period.  \ 

It  is  alarming  to  farmers  that  notwithstanding  substantially  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  farm  programs,  farm  prices  have  remained  depressed. 
And  the  programs  themselves  do  not  appear  to  be  effecting  the 
reduction  in  production  required  to  bring  about  a  balance  with  con¬ 
sumption.  I  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
prefer  to  wink  their  eyes  at  the  capitalistic  economic  system  when  it 
comes  to  agriculture  in  favor  of  “cheap”  food  and  “cheap”  feed,  but 
whatever  their  motivation  they  should  not  use  our  farmers  and  their 
families  as  pawns  in  their  game  of  market  control.  Their  voices  would 
be  among  the  first  to  be  raised  if  the  Federal  Government  imposed 
wage  or  price  controls  for  industries  in  their  States. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  BILL 

Like  the  House  bill  and  unlike  the  administration’s  bill,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  leaves  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  milled 
for  domestic  consumption  at  approximately  75  cents  per  bushel.  The 
administration  would  have  increased  this  by  50  cents  per  bushel  to 
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around  $1.25.  While  this  is  one  way  to  increase  the  income  of  wheat 
farmers,  it  does  so  in  a  way  that  bears  most  heavily  on  large  family, 
low-income  groups.  Naturally  the  flour  millers  pass  the  additional 
cost  on  to  the  bakers,  who  in  turn  pass  the  additional  cost  on  to  the 
consumers,  principally  through  an  increase  in  bread  prices.  Whether 
the  wheat  certificate  costs  75  cents  or  $1.25,  the  principle  is  wrong, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  1  voted  against  the  cotton-wheat  bill  last 
year.  Government  price  supports  for  farmers  should  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  into  which  tax  money  is  largely 
paid  on  the  basis  of  relative  ability  to  pay. 

The  administration  bill  woidd  have  provided  an  exemption  for 
wheat  milled  for  other  than  human  consumption,  thus  bringing  about 
an  artificially  low  price  for  wheat  clears  used  for  starch.  This  would 
have  had  a  seriously  disruptive  effect  on  the  cornstarch  industry, 
which  uses  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  million  bushels  of  corn  an¬ 
nually.  The  committee  bill  meets  this  problem  so  that  the  wheat 
starch  industry  will  not  be  prejudiced  in  relation  to  competition  from 
foreign  imports  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  relative  shares 
of  the  market  of  the  wheat  and  cornstarch  industries. 

The  committee  bill  continues  the  multiple-price  program  for  wheat, 
resulting  in  an  artificially  high  price  for  food  wheat  and  an  artificially 
low  price  for  feed  wheat  which,  of  course,  competes  with  regular  feed 
grains  still  in  overproduction.  The  danger  to  regular  feed  grains  from 
this  artificial,  Government-sponsored  competition  is  revealed  by  the 
following  figures  on  sales  of  wheat  for  feed : 


, ,  ,  , .  Quantity 

Marketing  year:  ( bushels ) 

1960-64  (average) _ 41  million 

1964- 65 _  72  million 

1965- 66  (estimated) _ 95  million 


The  cotton  program  provided  under  the  committee  bill  is  an 
attempted  improvement  over  the  present  program,  which  hasn’t 
worked  and  under  which  the  surplus  problem  has  grown  much  worse. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  3  cents  per  pound  certificate  program  for 
keeping  our  textile  mills  competitive  with  foreign  cotton  imports  is 
too  low.  Moreover,  cotton  must  be  kept  competitive  with  manmade 
fibers  if  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  is  not  to  go  down.  There 
is  a  deeply  serious  social  problem  affecting  cotton  farmers  and  textile 
mills  and  their  employees  and,  in  the  short  range,  economic  principles 
will  have  to  be  bent. 

The  committee  bill,  unlike  the  House  bill,  does  not  contain  a 
title  relating  to  dairy.  Although  this  would  leave  the  dairy  title 
of  the  House  bill  to  negotiations  within  the  conference  committee, 
I  believe  the  committee’s  action  to  completely  eliminate  a  dairy 
title  was  unduly  harsh.  The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
among  others,  presented  testimony  in  support  of  a  class  I  base 
plan  which,  quite  obviously,  represents  a  considerable  amount  of 
study.  However,  the  problems  of  the  areas  where  75  milk  marketing 
orders  are  in  effect  are  far  from  uniform;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  over  whether  Congress  should  not  establish  some  guidelines 
which  would  limit  adoption  of  the  new  plan  to  only  those  milk  market¬ 
ing  order  areas  in  which  overproduction  of  fluid  milk  is  a  serious 
problem.  Moreover,  provision  has  been  made  in  the  House  bill  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  institute  a  system  of  transferability 
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of  allotments — with  no  more  definite  standard  thah  that  such  action 
be  “in  the  best  interests  of  the  public,”  whatever  that  is.  The 
Senate  committee  struck  from  the  administration’s  bill  title  VI 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  transferability 
of  acreage  allotments  because  of  its  potential  restriction  on  entry  of 
young  farmers  into  production  and  potential  encouragement  of  cor¬ 
poration  farming.  Finally,  I  believe  that  reference  to  the  producer- 
landler  category  should  be  dropped  from  any  dairy  title  which  might 
be  approved  for  the  reason  that  legislation  in  this  area  would  be 
premature  pending  the  outcome  of  hearings  and  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

The  committee  bill  is  defective  in  that  it  continues  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  depress  the  market  price  of  grains.  This  action,  of 
course,  has  been  taken  in  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  “encouraging” 
farmers  to  “voluntarily”  participate  in  the  programs;  but  the  result 
has  been  a  lowering  of  farm  income  generally.  It  is  true  that  surplus 
stocks  have  been  reduced,  resulting  in  a  savings  to  taxpayers  through 
reduced  storage  costs  of  such  stocks,  but  this  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  a  segment  of  our  economy  which  has  not  been  receiving  its  fan- 
share  of  our  national  net  income.  Some  idea  of  the  relationship 
between  large  disposals  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  can 
be  obtained  from  the  table  set  forth  below: 


Month 

Quantity 
of  CCC 
sales 

Average  price 
No.  2  corn 
Chicago 
market 

Bushels 

Bushels 

October  1961 _  _ 

36, 328, 886 

$1. 12 

November  1961 _ 

43,  401, 624 

1. 12)* 

December  1961 . 

73,  977,  718 

1. 12)* 

January  1962 _ _ 

109, 121,  759 

1.09 

February  1962 _ 

113,  091,  495 

1. 10 

March  1962 . 

214,  091,  495 

1. 12 

April  1962... 

159,  351,  950 

1. 14 

May  1962 _ 

86,  514,  940 

1.16)* 

June  1962..  _  _  _ 

91,  946, 649 

1. 15)* 

July  1962 _ 

4,  739,  862 

1.14 

August  1962 _ 

15, 298, 448 

1. 11 

September  1962.  _.  .. 

22,  829,  715 

1. 13 

October  1962 _ 

48,  071,  730 

1. 13 

November  1962... 

41,  790,  605 

1. 10 

December  1962.  . 

44,  041,  933 

1. 16 

January  1963...  . 

62,  297,  911 

1. 19 

February  1963  . 

87,  654, 186 

1  21 

March  1963 

152, 999, 412 

1.22 

April  1963 

96, 224, 168 

1.  21 

May  1963 _ 

78,  610,  432 

1.24 

June  1963...  ... 

84, 987,  788 

1.31 

July  1963 _ 

1, 488,  507 

1.33)* 

Month 


Quantity 
of  CCC 
sales 


Average  price 
No.  2  corn 
Chicago 
market 


Bushels 


Bushels 


August  1963 _ 

September  1963. 
October  1963.... 
November  1963. 
December  1963. 

January  1964 _ 

February  1964.. 

March  1964 _ 

April  1964 _ 

May  1964 _ 

June  1964 _ 

July  1964 _ 

August  1964 _ 

September  1964. 

October  1964 _ 

November  1964. 
December  1964. 
January  1965... 
February  1965. . 

March  1965 _ 

April  1965 . 

May  1965 _ 


12, 695, 861 
20,  846,  425 
16, 096, 342 
14,  958,  929 
13,  510, 265 
24, 159,  603 
27,  358,  474 
19,  058,  069 
13, 653, 048 
8, 172, 163 
21, 902, 406 
1, 105,  504 
4,  026,  550 
3,  515,  475 
4, 191, 798 
4, 415, 923 
4, 885, 740 
25,  497, 367 
61,  440, 178 
55, 129, 660 
63, 962, 681 
41, 190, 156 


1.33 

1.36 

1.25  'A 
1. 17 
1.22)* 

1.24 
1.22 
1.24)* 

1.26 
1.29 
1.27)* 

1.25 

1.26 
1.29 
1.23 
1.19!* 
1.27)* 
1.29 
1.31 

1. 33 
1. 35 
137  H 


Present  law  requires  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
be  disposed  at  not  less  than  105  percent  of  the  loan  price  plus  “reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges.”  The  Department  interprets  this  to  mean 
105  percent  of  $1.10  for  1964  corn,  or  $1.1 5K-  Its  interpretation  of 
reasonable  carrying  charges”  is  interesting.  These  are  computed 
fit  1^  cents  per  month,  starting  in  October  and  running  through 
July,  with  nothing  for  August  and  September.  Then  the  charges 
are  dropped,  and  the  1%  cents  per  month  starts  all  over  again  in 
October.  Thus,  using  the  $1.15%  as  a  base,  the  Department  is  able 
to  add  from  1%  to  15  cents  per  bushel  onto  the  disposal  price.  It 
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would  seem  that  the  variation  of  as  much  as  15  cents  per  bushel  during 
a  year  has  a  tendency  to  unstabilize  the  market. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  it  clear  that  he  has  fully 
intended  to  use  his  power  to  dispose  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  as  a  means  of  depressing  the  market.  Thus,  he  testified  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee: 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  prices  so 
high  that  the  programs  become  unworkable. 

And  again: 

To  interpret  the  feed  grains  situation,  we  must  remember 
that  in  1961  and  1962,  heavy  sales  of  feed  grains  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
program.  Congress  intended  and  Congress  directed  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  corn  to  keep  prices  below 
supports  to  make  the  program  effective.  (Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives, 

89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Apr.  6,  1965,  pp.  10—11.) 

The  Secretary  did  not  reveal  where  such  “intention”  by  Congress 
was  set  forth,  but  the  fact  that  Congress  gave  him  so  much  discretion 
in  disposing  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  might  be  said 
to  “intend”  the  consequences  of  the  grant  of  such  power.  In  any 
event,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  curtail  this  power  by  placing  a 
higher  disposal  price  on  the  sale  of  such  stocks. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of  feed  grains  is  down  to 
around  a  4K-month  supply.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  “tenta¬ 
tively”  suggests  that  a  national  security  reserve  level  of  3  %  months  is 
required  (p.  1369  of  hearings),  so  that  the  opportunity  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  depress  the  market  by  disposing  of  its 
stocks  is  somewhat  more  limited  than  it  has  been.  The  committee, 
unwisely  in  my  opinion,  decided  to  not  legislate  minimum  national 
security  reserves  of  stocks  for  grain — although  earlier  this  year  in  his 
farm  message  the  President  recommended  that  such  reserves  be 
established. 

An  evaluation  of  the  feed  grains  title  appears  below. 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  feed  grains  program  provided  by  the  Congress  prior  to  1961  was 
anything  but  successful.  However,  to  claim  that  the  programs  pro¬ 
vided  by  Congress  in  1961  and  subsequent  years  are  an  “improve¬ 
ment”  over  what  went  before  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
have  been  a  “success.”  Nor  is  it  responsive  to  say  that  the  programs 
for  1961  through  1965  are  better  than  no  programs  at  all.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  net  reduction  in  carryover  of  feed  grain  stocks  for  the 
years  1961  through  1964  amounted  to  29  million  tons.  But  this 
reduction  was  not  due  to  the  new  feed  grains  program,  because  the 
reduction  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  a  reduction  in  production 
of  barley  and  oats  (not  covered  by  the  feed  grains  program)  totaling 
12.5  million  tons;  and  by  an  increase  in  domestic  use  and  exports 
totaling  23.5  million  tons. 

The  1961  so-called  emergency  feed  grains  program  was  extended 
in  1961  to  cover  the  1962  crop,  and  in  1962  to  cover  the  1963  crop 
year  with  some  alleged  “improvements”;  and  it  was  further  extended 
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to  cover  the  1964  and  1965  crop  years  with  some  more  alleged  “im¬ 
provements.” 

Unfortunately  these  “improvements”  haven’t  worked.  Since  1961, 
production  of  feed  grains  has  increased  16.9  million  tons.  Production 
of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  for  1961  totaled  124.4  million 
tons.  It  increased  to  126.6  million  tons  in  1962;  and  to  140.7  million 
tons  in  1963.  In  1964,  a  year  characterized  by  abnormal  drought 
conditions,  the  total  was  122.8  million  tons. 

Apologists  for  the  present  program  say  that  what  is  needed  is  “more 
compliance”;  that  the  loan  price  for  corn,  for  example,  should  be 
lowered  to  “force”  more  farmers  to  “voluntarily”  come  into  the 
program.  For  1965  the  support  price  for  those  who  are  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  $1.25,  with  a  loan  price  of  $1.05  and  a  payment  of  20  cents  per 
bushel  of  projected  yield  on  nondiverted  acres.  In  1964  the  loan 
price  was  $1.10  with  a  15-cent-per-bushel  payment.  Now  there  is 
talk  of  the  Secretary’s  dropping  the  loan  price  to  $1  with  a  25-cent- 
per-bushel  payment  for  1966. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that  it  ignores  rhe  fact  that  what 
is  wrong  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  farmers  who  are  in  the  program 
as  the  quality  of  their  compliance.  In  Iowa,  one  of  the  two  leading 
corn-producing  States,  65  percent  of  the  farmers  are  in  the  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  corn  acreage  has  been 
diverted  from  production.  What  is  needed  is  more  diversion  of  better 
productive  acres  from  production.  A  mandatory  program  is  not 
needed  as  some  have  suggested.  Also,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  further 
reduction  in  the  loan  price  is  going  to  be  effective  in  bringing  more 
farmers  into  the  program,  because  (a)  a  number  of  smaller  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  reduce  their  feed  grains  acreage  and  make  a  living; 
(6)  a  number  of  farmers  who  followed  recommended  crop  planting 
methods  were  left  with  too  low  a  base  acreage  in  comparison  with 
their  neighbors  who  had  overplanted  their  acreage  to  feed  grains; 
and  (c)  a  large  number  of  farmers  feed  their  own  feed  grains  production 
and  prefer  to  take  their  chances  with  the  livestock  market. 

Under  the  present  program,  a  farmer  can  qualify  by  retiring  only 
20  percent  of  his  base  feed  grains  acreage.  The  next  year  he  can 
qualify  by  retiring  a  different  20  percent  of  his  acreage,  bringing 
back  into  production  the  acres  which  have  lain  fallow  for  a  year  and 
which  will  be  more  productive  as  a  result.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  poorest  20  percent  of  the  feed  grains  base  will  be 
retired  each  year. 

The  committee  would  continue  this  program  notwithstanding  its 
obvious  defects.  And  authority  in  the  Secretary  to  further  reduce 
the  loan  price  and  increase  the  payments  per  bushel  of  projected 
production  on  nondiverted  acres  has  been  provided  under  section  201 
of  subtitle  A  as  follows: 

Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any  feed  grain 
included  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  as  the  Secretary 
determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price 
support  and  diversion  program  inure  primarily  to  those  pro¬ 
ducers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreage  of  feed  grains 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  through  payments-in- 
kind.  *  *  *  that  portion  of  the  support  price  which  is 
made  available  through  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1966 
through  1969  crops  may  be  reduced  below  the  loan  level  for 
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the  1965  crop  ($1.05)  by  such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  increased  participation  in  the 
feed  grain  program,  taking  into  account  increases  in  yields, 
but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  economy : 
Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  construed  to 
modify  or  affect  the  Secretary’s  discretion  to  maintain  or 
increase  total  price  support  levels  to  cooperators. 

Present  law  provides  for  price  support  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity,  which  is  currently  calculated  at  $1.58  per  bushel  of  corn. 
Thus  the  support  price  is  set  at  $1.25  per  bushel  for  1965.  Under 
section  201  of  the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary  could  drop  the  loan 
price  to  below  $1  and  make  up  the  difference  by  increased  production 
payments  as  long  as  this  does  not  “disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  livestock 
economy.”  It  is  my  view  that  this  type  program  has  been  given 
ample  opportunity  to  work,  and  that  the  record  is  clear  that  it  has 
not  worked  and  has  at  the  same  time  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  and 
increasing  amount  of  money.  I  don’t  believe  that  they  would  or 
should  be  heard  to  complain  if  the  program  was  resulting  in  a  reduction 
in  production,  but  when  it  has  resulted  in  increased  production  their 
complaints  are  understandable. 

ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM 

Although  the  committee  refused  to  substitute  a  program  which 
would  overcome  the  defects  in  the  present  program,  it  did  write  into 
the  bill  an  alternative  feed  grains  program  which  the  Secretary  may 
decide  to  change  over  to  as  the  situation  develops  during  the  next  4 
years.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  forecast  developments,  and 
since  the  bill  is  designed  to  legislate  for  the  years  1966  through  1969, 
it  would  seem  prudent  to  give  the  Secretary  another  “tool”  to  use 
when  he  finds  that  the  continued  use  of  the  present  program  is  not 
producing  the  results  intended  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  program  authorized  under 
subtitle  A  and  the  alternative  program  authorized  under  subtitle  B 
are  these: 

1.  The  alternative  program  offers  a  feed  grains  farmer  a 
choice  between  a  1-  and  a  5-year  program.  Under  the  1-year 
program  he  can  retire  the  minimum  amount  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  (currently  20  percent  of  his  feed  grains  base).  Under 
the  5-year  program  he  must  retire  at  least  40  percent  of  his  feed 
grains  base. 

2.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  farmers  to  retire  40  percent  of 
their  feed  grains  base  and  keep  this  retired  for  5  years,  payments 
for  diversion  under  the  5-year  program  would  be  substantially 
higher.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  support  price  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage 
diverted  from  production  for  1-year  contracts;  and  not  less  than 
70  percent  for  5-year  contracts. 

3.  Under  the  alternative  program,  there  would  be  only  diver¬ 
sion  payments  (much  higher  than  under  the  present  program) 
and  no  production  payments,  as  under  the  present  program. 

4.  A  form  of  insurance  to  compliers  would  be  furnished  by 
providing  that  where  they  are  unable  to  plant  on  their  non- 
diverted  acres  due  to  flood,  drought,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
they  will  receive  a  payment  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  bushel 
on  their  projected  yield. 
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An  example  of  how  the  alternative  program  would  work  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  present  program  is  set  forth  below.  The  example 
assumes  the  case  of  a  farmer  having  a  100-acre  corn  base  acreage  with 
projected  yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre  and  $1.05  loan  price  established 
by  the  Secretary.  It  further  assumes  that  the  Secretary  decides  to 
pay  at  a  rate  of  70  and  85  percent  for  diversion  payments  on  the  1- 
and  5-year  programs,  respectively.  (Note. — If  the  loan  price  was 
set  at  $1.10  per  bushel,  for  example,  the  diversion  payment  rate  could 
be  lowered  to  result  in  a  like  amount  of  income  to  the  complier.) 

1.  IF  THE  FARMERS  RETIRED  20  PERCENT  OR  20  ACRES 

Under  present  program 

He  receives  one-fifth  of  the  support  price  of  $1.25  ($1.05  loan  plus 
20  cents  payment),  or  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  $20  per  acre,  or  $400 
diversion  payment. 

He  also  receives  20  cents  per  bushel  of  projected  yield  of  80  bushels  \ 
per  acre  on  the  remaining  80  acres,  or  6,400  bushels,  or  $1,280. 

Total  received  under  present  program:  $400  plus  $1,280  equals 
$1,680. 

Under  alternative  program 

He  receives  a  diversion  payment  of  70  percent  of  loan  price  of  $1.05, 
or  73 K  cents  per  bushel,  or  $58.80  per  acre,  or  $1,176. 

2.  IF  THE  FARMER  RETIRES  40  PERCENT  OR  40  ACRES 

Under  present  program 

He  receives  the  higher  rate  on  all  40  acres,  or  50  percent  of  price 
support  of  $1.25,  or  62%  cents  per  bushel,  or  $50  per  acre,  or  $2,000 
diversion  payment. 

He  also  receives  20  cents  per  bushel  of  projected  yield  of  80  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  remaining  60  acres,  or  4,800  bushels,  or  $960. 

Total  received  under  present  program:  $2,000  plus  $960  equals 
$2,960. 

Under  alternate  program 

He  receives  a  diversion  payment  of  85  percent  of  loan  price  of  ' 
$1.05,  or  89%  cents  per  bushel,  or  $71.40  per  acre,  or  $2,856. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  costing  taxpayers 
$84  per  acre  to  retire  20  acres  for  1  year  ($1,680  total  payments 
divided  by  20).  Under  the  alternate  program  it  would  cost  $58.80. 

"Where  40  acres  are  retired,  it  is  costing  taxpayers  $74  per  acre, 
whereas  under  the  alternate  program  it  would  cost  $71.40  per  acre. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  under  the  present  program,  there  is  far  more 
incentive  to  retire  only  20  percent  of  the  base  acreage.  Under  the 
alternate  program  there  is  far  more  incentive  to  retire  40  percent  of 
the  base  acreage.  The  alternate  program  places  the  incentive  where 
it  should  be  if  better  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  under  the  alternate  program  it  is 
provided  that  the  Secretary  is  to  administer  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
limit  the  amount  of  production  retired  in  a  county  or  community  area 
so  that  the  business  economy  of  the  county  or  community  area  will 
not  be  adversely  affected. 
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Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

September  7, 1965 

Reported  by  Mr.  Ellender,  with  an  amendment 
L Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  it e present a- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  ‘Mood  and  Agriculture 

4  Aet  ef  49£5A 

5  TITLE  I  DAIRY 


6  Sec.  101.-  Tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  AeL  as  reen- 

7  aeted  and  amended  by  tbe  Agrienltnral  Marketing  Agree- 

8  meet  Ant  ef  1 937,  as  amended^  is  further  amended  by  strib- 

9  ing  in  subparagraph  -fH)-  ef  subsection  8e-f&)-  all  ef  (dauso 
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( 1 1  \  k'i  1 1  /I  i  t  \  1 (T  1 1  >  ]  i  1 1 

\  *  f  T  (TTitt  TrTov  TuTT^  Ill  1 1  vt  1 

as  kklowss 


a  new  clause  -(4)-  to  read 


ft  furtkcr  Adjustment^  equitably  le 
Ike  total  value  el  Ike  milk  perekasck  ky  any  kanklcr,  er 
ky  ftk  kaekleFST  among  producers  and  associations  el 
producers-  on  Ike  kasis  el  tkeir  erarketiegs  el  milky  wkiek 
may  ke  adjusted  le  reflect  salon  el  seek  milk  by  any 
keekler  or  ky  ak  kaedlers  ie  any  use  classification  or 
elassifieatieree  during  ft  representative  period  el  lime 
■wkioh  need  eel  ke  Ikekek  le  eee  year.  Ill  1 OV'Gll  t  H 
producer  k  elding  a-  kase  allocated  under  ikis  danse  -fdj- 
skak  reduce  kis  marketings?  seek  rekuctioe  skak  eel 
adverselv  akeel  Iks  kisterv  el  erodeetion  aek 


lee  Ike  determination  el  future  kascs?  Allocations  le 
p rekeeers  eeker  Ikis  elaese  -fk-f  may  ke  Iraeslerakle  ee¬ 
ker  ae  erker  ee  seek  learns  aek  eeekitiees  as  e+ay  ke  pre- 
serikek  il  Ike  Secretary  el  Agriculture  determines  tkat 
transferability  rvik  ke  ie  Ike  kest  interest  el  Ike  public? 
evistieg  producers?  aek  prospective  new  producers.-  Aey 
ieerease  ie  class  eee  kase  resekieg  Irem  enlarged  er  le¬ 
er  eased  consumption  aek  aey  producer  class  eee  leases 
lerfeitek  er  surrendered  skak  krsl  ke  reads  available  le 
new  producers  aek  le  Ike  alleviation  af  kurdskip  aek 
ieegeity  among  producers.”-? 

aek  ky  adding  al  Ike  end  el  said  subparagraph  -(B)  Ike  lei- 
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Isleas  ef  section  8e-fl-2) 
and  Ike  last  sentence  el  seetiee  8e-(40f  el  Ibis  Aek  order 
provisions  under  -fdj-  above  shall  eel  become 
any  marketing  order  unless  separately 
hr  a  referendum  in  whleh  eaek  Individual  producer  shall  have 
eee  vote  ae4  may  ke  terminated  separately  whenever  Ike 
Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  le  seek  pre¬ 
visions  as  Is  provided  lee  Ike  teFmlnatien  el  ae  order  le 
subparagraph  Se-(lt))--(B)  7  Disapproval  or  termination  el 
seek  order  provisions  sbak  eel  ke  considered  disapproval 
el  Ike  order  or  el  elker  terms  el  Ike  order  A 

Secy  Hkk  Seek  Act  Is  further  amended  -fa-)-  by  adding  le 
subsection  8e-(b)  Ike  lei  lowing  new  paragraph  “-fll)-  dlar- 
ketieg  orders  appkeakle  le  milk  and  ks  products  may  be 
limited  le  application  le  e+ilk  esed  ler  maeelacterlngA-j  and 
-(b)-  by  amending  sebseeliee  Se-f+8)-  by  adding  aller  Ike 
words  “mark elleg  area—  wherever  Ikey  eeeer  Ike  words  Any 
le  lire  ease  el  orders  applying  only  le  manufacturing  milkj 
Ike 


area-T 


Sec.  4-43t  dke  previsions  el  lies  lllle  skak  eel  ke  e-ffee- 
tive  alter  Deeember  Ah  -1961k 

SeO:  444-k  lire  legal  status  el  predeeer  handlers  el  milk 
eerier  Ike  provisions  el  Ike  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act-; 
as  reenacted  and  amended  ke  tke  Agricultural  Afarketing 
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Agreement  Aet  ef  4054?  as  amended?  sfeall  fee  tfee  same  sub¬ 
sequent  te  the  adoption  ef  4-fee  amendments  made  fey  tins 
title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. - 

TITLE  -II  -WOOL 

BeOt  404t  In  scetien  405  of  tfee  Aationnl  Wool  Aet  ef 
1954-7  as  amended  -(08  Blufe  910?  44  Btatr  994-;  45  StaL 
5 05)-,  tfee  seeond  sentenee  is  amended  te  read  as  follows : 
ASuefe  priee  support  sfeall  fee  Ifenited  te  wool  and  mefeair 
marketed  during  tfee  period  beginning  April  4?  1955,  and 
ending  Dceemfeer  54?  1969/- 

Be-Ot  30A  In  section  403  ef  tfee  National  Wool  Aet  ef 
1954-7  as  amended?  tfee  proviso  at  tfee  end  ef  tfee  third  sen¬ 
tenee  is  amended  te  read  as  follows :  “-Provided,  That  tfee 
support  priee  for  shorn  weel  shall  net  exceed  440  per  centum 
ef  tfee  parity  price  tfeerefer  ner  sfeall  fee  lower  than  44  per 
centum  ef  tfee  parity  price  therefor /- 

Beot  SOdr  In  section  40d  ef  tfee  National  Wool  Aet  ef 


1051,  as  amended,  tfee  feurtfe  set  Pence  is  amended  te  read  as 
follows:  ^44  tfee  support  priee  se  determined  dees  net  exceed 
00  per  centum  ef  tfee  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  tfee  support 
priee  for  shorn  wool  sfeall  fee  at  suefe  level,  net  in  excess  ef 
00  per  centum  ner  less  tfean  44  per  centum  ef  tfee  parity 
priee  tfeerefer?  as  tfee  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order 
te  eneeurago  an  annual  production  ef  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  milfeen  pounds  ef  shorn  weefeA 
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TITLE  III  FEED  GRAINS 


96A  Section  465  of  the  Agricultural  Aet  of  4949y 
as  amended,-  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  snbscc- 
tion  -{eju 

—  (c)  her  the  1966  through  4969  crops  of  feed  grains? 
the  Secretary  sindf  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
priee  support  on  tbe  crop  of  any  feed  grain  -which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under 
section  16  (i)-  of  the  Sod  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Aety  as  amended?  that  the  producer  shad  participate  in 
the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  andy  d  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any 
crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall 
not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base-;  Provided ,  That  the  Sccre- 
tary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shad 
he  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  priee  support  for 
barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for 
feed  grains  d  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a 
malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 
malting  variety  for  harvesty  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley-  m  oxeess  of  -446  per  centum 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 
and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 


farm  to  corn  and  grain  g 


*s  in  excess  of  the  acreage 
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acreage 


on  the  fan  tt  fo  earn  and  gram  sorghums  m 
4999  and  49140,-  and  docs  Hot  devofe  any  acreage  devoted  to 
49a  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  4999  and  4-960  to  the 
production  of  -wheat  pursnant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
999  of  the  Food  and  Affrienltnraf  Act  of  4909r  4n  addition 


to  price  support  provided  nndcr  snbsections  -faf  and  -(h)- 
of  this  scctieny  which  shah  he  made  available  through  foaos 
and  pnrehasesy  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program,  a  payment-in-kind  may  he  made  avail- 

4A.f_ii.xj1  j  t  l  1  HTwl  Ilf*/  >]*Q  JJA  oi  l  /  «1  i  on  >/  >|11>1  nv  oinnlll  iFl;  oo  ill  a  Sm  *VP  ■ 

rtf  41 U  t\7  j  >1  Uulll  v  1  O  II I  ullvJll  tT 11  IwtlJ  1 1  v'l  1 1 1 1 1  vm  1 1 1  S  CIO  tTttU  tj  v  vl  v/ 

tary  determines  desirable  to  assure  tfiat  the  benefits  of  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to 
those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  then  acreages 
of  feed  grainsy  and  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  partici¬ 
pation  hy  the  producer  hatch  pawn  lents-in-kind  shah  he 
made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted 
on  the  farm  for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  ef  the  prog-rum :  -P-revidcd,  hhat 
for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit 
-producers  of  feed  grams  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans 


such  ex-tent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  price  support  programr  An  acreage  on  the  farm 


which  the  Scs 


finds  was  not 


to  feed  grains  he- 
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cause  el  droughtT  fleedT  or  oilier  naturid  disaster  shah  be 
deemed  te  be  an  actual  acreage  el  leed  grains  planted  lor 
harvest  for  purposes  el  seek  payments?  The  Secretary  may 
make  eel  te  exceed  fit)  per  centum  el  any  payments  here¬ 
under  te  producers  m  advance  el  determination  el  perform¬ 
ance.  Payments  in  kind  shall  he  made  through  the  issuance 
el  negotiable  e ei  tiheates  m  Inch  the  Oon miodit y  Ci  edit  t  oi 
poration  shall  redeem  ler  leed  grains  -(such  Iced  grains  te 
he  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  net  less  than  the  current  sup¬ 
port  price  made  available  through  leans  and  purchases-;  plus 
carrying  charges^-  in  accordance  -with  regulations 
by  the  Secretary  andT  notwithstanding  any  ether 
prevision  el  lavy  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sliulh 
with  regulations  proscribed  by  the  Secretary, - 


assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  el  such 


h  The 


Secretary  shall  provide  ler  the  sharing  el  such  certificates 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis? 
41  the  operator  el  the  farm  elects  te  participate  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program,  price  support  ler  leed  grains  included  in 


the  program  shah  be  made  available  te  the  producers  on 
such  farm  erdy  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  production 
el  such  feed  graimg  in  accordance  with  the  previsions  el 
such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  te  the  number  el 
acres  which  such  operator  agrees  te  diver-fi  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  shall  so  provide.  ^Notwithstanding  any  ether  prevision 
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el  lawr  payments  in  kind  under  this  subsection  -(e)-  and  sub¬ 
section  -fd-)-  of  the  scetion  may  be  adj-usted  by  tbe  Secretary 
for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  tbe  terms  and 
conditions  of  tbe  programs  formulated  under  suek  subscc- 
tiens  and  seetion  46  of  the  Sod  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Act?  amended-.— 

Scce  Section  46  of  tbe  Soil  Conservation  and 

vtie  Allotment  Aetr  as  amended-, •  is  amended  by  adding 
tbe  following  new  subsection-: 

--(-i)  Aotwith standing  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(4)  Dor  tbe  4-006  through  190-9  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  tbe  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will?  in  tbe  absence  of  an  acreage  diver- 
sion  program?  likely  be  excessive?  taking  into  account 
tbe  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  rcason- 
able  and  stable  suppbes  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and 
to  meet  any  national  emergency^  be  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grams? 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  tbe  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which?  subject  to  sueb  terms  and  conditions  as  tbe  Score 
tory  determines,  conservation  payments  shad  be  made  to 
producers  who  divert  acreage  from  tbe  production 
of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  in¬ 
crease  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  4999 
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and  1-960  to  designated  sob-conserving  crops  or  practices 
including  summer  Mow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal 
amount?  Payments  shad  be  made  at  sued  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Seeretary  determiues  will  provide  producers  wbb 
a  fair  aud  reasonable  return  for  tde  acreage  diverted-?  uet 
iu  excess  of  §0  per  eeutum  of  tde  estimated  basic  county 
support  rato  including  tde  lowest  rate  of 
k-iud  iu  effect?  dfot wi tdst ending  tde  foregoing 
tde  Seeretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  sued  diverted 
aereage  to  de  devoted  to  tde  production  of  guar?  sesomeT 
safflower?  sunflower?  castor  beans?  mustard  seed,-  and 
flax?  if  de  determines  tdat  sued  production  of  tde  com¬ 
modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply?  is 

iv  /vf  1 1 1 7  /v  1 T  7  f  A  iiv  /w»/vyv  C>f\  tli  /  \  AAnf  a|  tl  i  a  ivvr/in  Oil  TUtAl'l  ivyn 

iTut  Ti IV  vl  \  IU  Tuvixttu’u  111 L  v  I/O l-  tir  II  1  v  L/i  11  1  ot  i  t  /  J ' v  lit  1/1  '  ‘ 

gram,  and  wilt  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject 
to  tde  condition  tdat  payment  witd  respect  to  diverted 

>  /v»/v  <  ny  a!  a  i  I  1  a  quit  oii<4i  oivvn  u  >n  1  >a  » >  f  » >  vo  t/> 

tj^ v  llC  V  Utvtt  tU  Mil  y  oil'll  v  l  i  ‘ p  o'llMJ.l  TTv  TTi  rt  1 M 1 1 

dy  tde  Secretary-  to  de  fair  and  reasonable-? 
taking  into  consideration  tde  use  of  sued  acreage  for 
tde  production  of  sued  crops,  dot  in  no  event  sdad  tde 
payment  exceed  one-dad  tde  rate  wdied  otherwise  would 
de  applicable  if  sued  acreage  were  devoted  to  conserva¬ 
tion  usesv  bbe  term  -feed  grains-’  means  eorm  grain 
sorghums,  and?  if  designated  by  tde  Secretary?  barley 
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and  il  let  any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  let  pur¬ 
poses  el  having  acreage  devoted  te  the  production  el 
wheat  considered  as  devoted  te  the  production  el  Iced 
grains,-  pursuant  te  the  provision*  el  section  428  el  the 
hoo4  and  Agriculture  Aet  el  444427  the  term  -Iced 
grains-  shah  ineb+de  eats  an4  twee  Pmu-Hled.  That 
acreages  el  eerm  grain  serghums7  end7  h  designated 
by  the  ^secretary,-  barley-,  shah  net  he  piauteh  in  hen  el 
eereages  el  eats  an4  ryes  Provided  furtlwy  That  the 

f  j  |>n  ~n  1 1  /  l  /  n  i  /4  ii  t]  i  Ant  l  1 1 1  >  i  1  1  n/d  1  w\ 

lU  t  II  v  IJi  v'Ullv  il*  Ml  ttt  i  V  11 V-  lit  oTTTTTT  ittlT  I  /  v 

as  an  acreage  el  Iee4  grains  let  purposes  el 
the  Iee4  grain  hase  acreage  let  the  lattn 
let  subsequent  erepn  Such  Iee4  grain  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  shah  requite  the  prohucer  te  tahe  such  measures 

QXJ  f|  >  A  hfc  A/.V/  n  1*T7  1  i  \  v  /I  AAi  >  >  ^  1  >1*1  *iY  hi  *  ill  ]/•  i  w  k  r\  si  1  /  .1  >  1 1  i _ 

tt£T  T7i  it  iintrial  V  ttItty  UiTm  rtf/  j  * » '  '[’t  tntr  ttt  ttw  v  yr  Mrr tt  tit 

verteh  acreage  tree  Item  eresbng  insects,  -woeds7  an4 
rehentsr  The  acreage  eligible  let  participation  in  the 
program  shah  he  such  acreage  (not  te  cveccd  50  per 
centum  el  the  average  acreage  on  the  hum  devoted  te 
feed  grams  in  the  crop  years  44150  an4  44440  or  twenty- 
hve  aeres7  whichever  is  greater)-  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  necessary  te  achieve  the  acreage  reduction 
goal  let  the  crop-7  Tayments  shah  be  made  in  hindr 
The  acreage  el  wheat  produced  on  the  larm  during  the 
crop  years  44)59t  444407  and  44444-T  pursuant  te  the 
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m  section  33-5  (l)  el  Ike  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Aet  el  1 9387  as  amended,  prior  le  its 
repeal  by  ike  -kood  and  Agriculture  Aet  el  49tkk  hr 
el  Ike  smad  Arm  base  acreage  lor  wheat  cstab 


baked  wider  section  335  el  Ike  . 

Ael  el  193  A  as  amended^  may  ke  taken  inA 
dee  m  establishing  Ike  Aed  grain  knee  acreage  ler  tke 
farm,  dke  Secretary  may  make  seek  adjustments  m 
acreage  as  ke  det ei  mil ics  necessary  le  earreet  lei  ab 
laelers  nl  Acting  prodoetioig  and  le  give  due 

types  el  se+k  sell  and  -water  conservation  measures;  and 
topography;  Aet  withstanding  any  ether  prevdsien  el 
ikls  su-kseetion  -flk — (A -j-j  Ike  Secretary  may;  npen  unan- 
nnens  recpiesl  el  Ike  State  committee  estaklisked  pur- 
snanl  le  section  S-fkf  el  Ike  Sod  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Aeh  as  amended,  adjust  tke  Aed 
grain  liases  Ar  farms  within  any  State  or  county  ta 
tke  eaten!  ke  determines  suck  adjustment  A  ke  necessary 
in  order  A  establish  Air  and  equitable  Aed  grain  bases 
Ar  Arms  witlim  suck  StaA  or  county;  dke 
mew  make  net  A  evened  39  per  centum  el  any 
A  producers  m  advance  el  determination  A  pcrformance-.- 
Aetwntbstandwg  any  oilier  provision  A  A  rs  sul )  section; 
haele-v  shad  net  Ire  meAded  m  tke  program  Ar  a  pro- 
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dueer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant,  to  section 
405(e)-  ol  tke  Agricultural  Act  of  40440  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  and 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  tke  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  440  per  centum  of  tke  average 
acreage  devoted  on  tke  farm  to  barley  in  4050  and  1960r 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  of  tke  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year 
may  ke  reserved  from  tke  feed  grain  bases  established  for 
farms  in  tke  State  for  apportionment  to  farms  on  which 
there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  m  tke  crop 
years  1959  and  1060  on  tke  basis  of  tke  following  fac¬ 


tors^  Suitability  of  tke  land  for  tke  production  of  feed 
grains?  tke  past  experience  of  tke  farm  operator  in  tke 
production  of  feed  grams,  tke  extent  to  which  tke  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  for  kis 
livelihood;  tke  production  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms 
operated,  or  controlled  by  tke  farm  opera-tor?  and 
suck  other  factors  as  tke  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  tke  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  feed  grain  basesr  An  acreage  equal  to  tke  feed 
grain  base  so  established  for  eaek  farm  shah  be  deemed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on  tke  farm  in  each  of 
tke  crop  years  4059  and  4060  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
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sootio-n  except  that  producers  on  such  form  shall  not  he 
ebgible  tec  conservation  payments  lor  the  hrst  year  lor 
-which  the  teed  grain  hase  is  estebbshedr 

--(h)-  There  are  hereby  anthemed  to  he  appropri 
ated  sneh  amounts  as  may  he  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  earry  ont  this  section  4-6 -fi)  t 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  resolutions  lor 

producers  on  the  farm  on  a  lair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts;- 

^  /^\  l^oT  r  hi  Put  e  in  11"  l  Vi  i\  oil  n  1 1  1  li  >.»  wl  /  \  tli  vAii  A‘l  i  tLxi 

(tl)  i  cl  V  111  v  1 1  lb  Tit  IV 1 1  lU  nil  (III  *  /  v  1 1 )  cl  111  titTvttJ^Tt 


Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  lor  teed 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

o  it  rl  it  aItt7!  hli  qT  n  ii  f  \  i  n  o*  o  ,tt  t t  n f  1  i  o r  iii*aiti  ci  nil  aI  In.w  tl  tc 

ci  ilvly  1 1  Ul  V v  J  11 1  oTc 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  rill  y  \7TTTv  x  I )  1  v'  V  I  nt vt  1 1  tlx  III  YV  ?  TTi  v 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shady  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  el  such  cert-ideatesT  -heed  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer¬ 
tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shad  he  valued  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchase  Sy  plus  reasonable  currying 
charges. 

“  (6)-  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  el  luwy 
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the  Secretary  may -  by  mataaf  as 
dneerr  terminate  or  modify  any 
entered  into  narsaant  to  this  S 


1  with  the  pro- 

ry|y\y  W  HI  ail  \- 

pT  1  V  I  TOoIT 

if  be 


sack  action  necessary  beeaasc  el  an 
fey  dreagkt  or  other  disastccr  ec  in  order  to  prevent  ec 
akevlnte  a  shortage  in  the  snpply  el  feed  ^ftifisl2 
Sec.  303:  Section  3211  el  the  4-ood  and  A  grieH-ft  ore  -Act 
el  1-0133  as  amendedr  is  amended  fey  deleting  ffec  fangnage 
beginning  with  -ffec  cefjeieement-s-  and  ending  with  ‘  Agr-i 
ealtnrai  Ad  el  4064?  an  A-  and  substituting  therefor  Abe 
el  any  program  nndec  winch  price 


ec  payments  ace  made  fe  farmers,  and  price  sapped 
may  fee  extended  orA 

T4T444  4V- -A04-144A 

Sec-s  40 1-  4he  Agrieoknral  Adjnsfment  Ad  el  4038,-  as 
mncmlcA  Is  amended  as  fellows-; 

-f4f  Section  348  el  ffec  Ad  is  amended  fey  adding  ffec 
folio-wing  new  scnfcnccs  at  ffec  end  thereof :  “The  Secretary 
may  extend  ffec  period  ler  performance  el  obligations  m- 
carrcd  in  cenncdien  wftfe  paymenfs  made  ler  ffec  period 
ending  Only  34^  4066,  or  may  make  paymenfs  on  raw  eat  fen 
in  inventory  on  defy  3-h  4066-,  af  tfec  rate  in  cAcef  on  sack 
dafe-  Ao  payments  shall  fee  made  feccenndec  with  respect  to 
the  1 066  crop  eettonA 
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Section  346  el  Ike  Aet  is  amended  ky  adding  at 
ike  end  tkereof  a  new  snkseefien  as  fokows-r 

--(e)-  Aotwitkslnnding  any  oilier  provision  el  Ikis  Aety 
lee  Ike  -1-966-  466-7r  1968,  and  4666  craps  el  upland  cattem 
il  Ike  Ann  operator  eleels  le  laeega  price  support  lee  any 
seek  eenp  el  cotton  ky  planting  in  excess  el  Ike  laem  acre¬ 
age  allotment  estaklislied  wider  section  344r  ad  eeAen  el 
suck  eeep  peodnced  en  Ike  laem  may  ke  marketed  leee  at  any 
penaky  under  Ikis  section :  -P/nv-v'Ad,  4k  at  Ikis  subsection 
skak  ke  appkcaklc  only  le  -farms  fee  wkiek  laem  acreage 
aka t meats  were  estaklislied  lee  4666  and  Ike  laem 


lee  Ike 


rear  was  Ike 


el  seek  laem  lee  4965 


ee  kas  acquired  seek  laem  ky  inheritance  from  Ike  operator 
since  seek  year.  4ke  operator  el  any  laem  wka  elects  le 
farega  priee  support-  lee  any  suck  year  under  Ikis  sukseetian 
skak  net  ke  eligible  lee  price  support  en  mitten  en  any  other 
farm  in  vrkiek  ke  kas  a  controlling  ee  substantial  interest 
as  determined  ky  Ike  Secretary.-  Acreage  planted  le  eattan 
in  exeess  el  Ike  laem  acreage  allotment  est-aldisked  under 
section  344  skak  net  ke  taken  into  amount  in  establishing 
future  Staler  county?  and  laem  acreage  ahatmentsr- 

-f3)-  Seelien  356  el  Ike  Aet  is  amended,  ekeeleve  wifk 
Ike  4666  eeepr  le  read  as  follows-: 

--S-KC'r  356r  4n  order  le  akeed  producers  an 
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Trvnwl*  n  -l-w  v»a  w~>  /  v f  i»  /  it  £*f\i\  o  riynn  Q*A  n  11/1  1  >  1  (vl  W  >  1* 

(f)  I  l  I  I  tr  I  I  )Mlr  ITT  <T  T7I  V  *w  I  <  tl  1  1  trt  1  VuItvlU  (ttltTI^F  <  tl  1 1 1  I  1  I  ^  I  1 1  I 

price  support;  as  provided  in  section  403-(d)-  of  the  -Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  4044)7  as  amended^  44a-  Secretary  shad  deter¬ 
mine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  1006;  1 067,  4068,- 
and  4000  crops  of  upland  cotton  o<piaf  4a  40a  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  al:  upland  cotton  -(standard  bales  of 
four  Oundrcd  and  airily  pounds  aa4  weight)-  for  40a  mar¬ 
keting  year  beginning  in  40a  year  Os  which  40a  crop  is  4a 

I\A  y/1  n  AAfl  T^l  1  A  ll  1*^T  ol  TV>  11  rfl  l  >  i  01*1 1  11  11  O  JQ_  I  A  Vlll  f\  ATI  1  {  • 

4H  j  )l  1  K  i  114  v vl .  1  lit"  nrtTrtttrT  Ol  Hitt  1 1  v  lA  i  f  1 1 1 1 i  v  <T  1  ll  1  Ill  UU11U  .■'ttr 

acreage  allotment  percentage  far  each  such  year  by  dividing 

/  1  \  f  1 1  / \  1 1 4  4 1  /  yiia  1  /l  All!  PC  j  1  a  oil  /  if  1  Vw  n  i  f  /in  11  af  ^yy  /  H  0*1 1  T  1  W\1  11 1  /Ip  \ 

y  11  tl  1 I  til  FitTITllT  llv/1 1  IrMir  n  1  iv/  til  ll  1  It  y  11 1  I  III  TTO^TtT  I  IV7Tt  J  1U“T 

Oy  40a  total  40r  aO  >Sta4as  at  40a  product  a!  40a  8tate 
acreage  allotment  and  40a  projected  State  yield :  Provided, 
That  aa  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  sOett  ha  lass  than 
00  par  centum  af  such  farm  acreage 

tag  40a  farm  acreage  allotment  e* 

Oy  40a  farm 

national  domestic  allotment  shall  ha 
than  October  40  af  the  calendar  year 
which  the  crop  is  to  ha  produced.” 

Seer  4440  Section  490  af  the 
as  amended,  is  amended  hy  adding  the 
section  at  the  and  thereof : 

~Hd)  (1)  yet-withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 


The  farm 


Act  of  444440 
new  suh- 
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Aetj  if  producers  have  Ret 
price  support  shall  he  made  available  lor  the  1960,  49077 
4-9087  end  4909  crops  el  upland  eotton  as  pro vided  io  this 

oil  hnOOl  1  Ail  , 

Oil  U  Ov\j  l  1  Vlll 

-  (2)  4h4ee  support  lea  eaeh  sash  crop  of  upland  cotton 
shall  he  made  available  to  eooperators  through  loans  at  saeh 

world  market  priee  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  eotton  at 

fl  iTAyn  ryrv  1  f\Q  n  fl  nil  111  fll  A  T  ^  T~1 1  f  A  fl  SiuitAQ  TAT*  iliA  I  A  l*1r  Akin  A*  1IHQ1! 
eh  V  Ul  clew  lUL'tlllUll  111  111 vv  U  1111  U vl  tD  Lcl  LvJJb1  tt/r  tllu  lllcll  1VL  11119  V  L  til 

for  saeh  erop7  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 

at*  a  ovl  T7  tit  o  vlr  a h  i  in  o*  aP  aa f  f  at t  /I  ii  i*i  i  >  re  4l  >  1  i  a  i  *  w  a  v  h  ono  catt  o  a  r\ 
Ul  UvJl  lj  lllctl.  lit  t  Ill tlx  1U t l  v'1 1  uttitlig  1711 U  Tx cl  1  V  vj et  t3t  uoUll  till vt 

will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  eotton 

~n  T*A  tllTAAtl  iXX  kll  A  T  ^111  k  A  (\  Sli  A  f  A  A  k  i  >  lr  1  T  T  O*  1 11  £  A  A  All  QT  /I  AVA^kl  AlT  fllA 
JJ1UU LIU L  U  i XT  tllu  U  llllUU  K^l  titJUo  Itlhlll^  xxltTtx  UUHolllUl  tl  LI  All  L 1 1 U 

faetors  speckled  in  section  40-1-fb-)-  of  this  Acts  Provided, 
That  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  4900  erep  shall 

ypflord  -O-  A  ATI  k  Cj  Tl  A  1*  Tl  All  11  fl  f AT*  1  I  1  xl  /II  111  A*  All  A  IITaIi  1 1  Til  fl  IT  tl 
1  LllUUtJ  — x  xtlllo  jJ  Ul  JTUttTt  vT  lUr  IslIUUlll  Unt5  11  It  1 1  txJ/iTTTTTt 

AAff  ATT 

UU tt/Ull* 

The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  priee  sappert 

HO  1TT11  ATl4  Ct  1 H  AO-qI  1  Or  1  a  1:  1 11  /I  £a  A  A  A  Tl  A  V  A  j~AT*g  lvll  A 
Till  y  111  vlll  Er  lit  vtxoTT  t7r  Ixt  TV  1 1 1  tl  xtx  ruUlTP  1 1 1  1/UTh  \\  lit/ 

e  in  a  eotton  acreage  reduction  program  as  provided 
in  this  subsections  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the  national 
average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under  paragraph  -(8)-  and 
the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  he  less  than  Oh  per  eentum  or  more  than  90  per 
- 2 
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1  centum  el  Ike  parity  price  fee  eetten-7  Provided  further,  ¥kat 

2  fee  Ike  lOOOy  lOOly  lOOBy  and  4969  crops  ef  eetten  payments 

3  skab  ke  made  at  a  rate  eel  less  than  9  cents  pee  peumk 

4  Suck  payments  shall  ke  make  en  tke  quantity  ef  eetten 

5  determined  by  mukiplying  tke  acreage  planted  te  c otten 

6  within  tke  farm  domestic  acreage  aketmcnt  by  tke  pre- 

7  jeeted  faem  yiekk  Provided;  ddrat  any  seek  faem  planting 

8  net  less  tkan  00  pee  centum  ef  seek  allotment  shah  ke  deemed 

9  te  have  planted  tke  entire  amount  ef  suck 


pay- 


10  “  (4)  4ke  Sceectaey  shah  provide  peiee  s* 

11  meets  in  addition  te  tke  payments  authorised  m 

12  -|3j-  te  cooperaters  who  divert  feem  tke  peednetien  ef 

13  te  approved  conservation  peaetiees  te  tke  extent  prescribed 


skak  net 
allotment  estak- 

A  pf 

ixt>t 


ts  under  paea- 


1  4  Lix  t|i  o  ftofTotn vv  *  7^r*nP) dp d  HT1 l  o  t  oil 

73  y  tilt  L  l  til  y  •  x  t  UT^iTaVLi  )  JL  11x1x7  T5tTtjTT 

15  exceed  -3k  pee  centum  ef  tke  farm 

10  1 T  mIi  P fl  1111  fl  PI*  qppti  nn  Q  A  |  a|  a 

-L'-f  TlTTllVvi  1 1 1 1  v  1  v  1  otl  tlUll  O  11  tTT  till. 

17  ef  1038,  as  amendedr 

18  “  (5)  dke  eemkined  rates  ef  tke 

19  graphs  -(3}-  and  -(4)-  fee  tke  1006  crop  skak  ke  made  en  tke 

20  farm  domestic  acreage  abetment  determined  en  tke  basis  ef 

21  tke  faem  acreage  allotment  without  regard  te  aereage  reap- 

22  portioned  te  tke  farm  under  section  344  (m)  (2)  ef  tke 

23  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  ef  1938,  as  amended,  and 

24  shall  ke  in  amounts  as  fellows : 

25  (A)  4ce  farms  en  which  tke  acreage  planted  te 
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cotton  docs  not  exceed  the1  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  an  amount  equal  to  0944  per  eent-um  of  tire  basic 

tmder 


1  1  / 1 1  enintr^rf 

J  v  \  Li  v  1  d!  11/  UtjrT 

“-(B)  Bor  farms  on  which  the 
cotton  e-xeeeds  the  farm  domestic 
not  more  than  Bed  per 


to 
by 

an  amonnt  equal  to  tkBl 
per  eentnm  of  the  hasie  level  of  sapport  established  nnder 

ire  ve  Q’vn  Till  I  £fc  l 
I  /C.IA  ll  Ull  y  O  J  • 

■“■(C)  Bor  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  hv 
more  than  15-4  per  eentnm  bnt  by  not  more  than  30.-8 
per  eentnffly  an  amonnt  equal  to  94t4  per  eentnm  of  the 


mid  rn* 
ttTltttrr 

rv  f  1  ^  r\  lAvnn’Al  Y\  AC  r>VAVl  All 

1 1 1  v  TT7 rl  U  V  lolUl  to  U1 

shall  he  made  with 


hasie  level  of  support  es 

a©} 

this  paragraph?  no 
to  the  domestic  allotment  portion  of  any  acreage  ro¬ 
te  the  farm  nnder  the  provisions  of  section 


341  (in)  -{2f  of  the  Agricnltnra!  Adjustment  Act  of 
19087  as  amended7  greater  than  42  tO  per  eentnm  of  the 
hasie  level  of  snpport  established  under  paragraph  -(ft)-: 
“The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  §0  per 
of  the  payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers  m 

“-(-9)-  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
the  acreage  reduction  program  authorized  in  this  s 
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and  ho  aercagc  is  planted  te  cotton  on  Ike  lamp  price  sup- 
peel  payments  skall  ke  made  at  a  rate  equal  te  §0  pee  centum 
of  tke  national  average  lean  eate  established  under  paragraph 
-fdf  en  tke  quantity  el  eetten  determined  by  multiplying  4b 
pee  centum  el  tke  farm  acreage  allotment  ky  tke  projected 
farm  yiekl7  and  tke  eemaindee  el  snek  aketment  may  ke  re¬ 
leased  under  tke  provisions  of  section  -341  (in)  (2)  of  tke 
Adjustment  Act  of  4-93-87  as  amended.  4ke 
on  wkiek  payment  is  made  under  tkis  paeageapk 
skall  ke  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estate 
ksking  future  StatC7  eounty7  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and 

fa  1»1  \  1  1  kO  OAQ- 

I  <  1 1  Ill  TT  (luvM  • 

price  support  provided  under  tkis  sub¬ 


section  bn 

«y 

issuance  of  eertikeates  -wkiek  tke 


skall  be  made  tkrougk  tke 


tvOredit 


tion  skak  redeem  under  regulations  issued  by  tke  Secretary 
for  cotton  valued  at  not  less  tka-n  tke  loan  rate  tkereforr 
Pke  PerperutioH  mayy  under  regulations  prescribed  by  tke 
Score  taryy  assist  tke  producers  m  tke  marketing  of  suck 
eertikeates  at  suck  times  and  in  suek  manner  as  tke  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  best  effectuate  tke  purposes  of  tke 
program  autkorreed  ky  tkis  subseetiom 

--{$)■  -Payments  under  tkis  subsection  witk  respect  to 
any  farm  skall  be  conditioned  on  tke  farm  kaving  an  acreage 
of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  tke  sum  of  -fi)-  tke 
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reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  suck 
payiaents  under  tkis  sukseetien  and  -ffl)-  Ike  average  acre¬ 
age  of  cropland  oh  Ike  farm  keeled  to  designated  seileon- 
servrng  crops  or  praetices7  including  summer  fallow  and 
kke  land7  during  a  kase  period  preseriked  ky  tke  Secretary : 
Premdedj  kkut  Ike  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  aay  part 
ef  sack  reduecd  acreage  te  ke  devoted  to  tke  production  of 
gum-  safflo-weiq  sunfkeveiq  castor  keans7  mustard  seed7  aad 
ffarg  if  ke  determines  tkat  suck  production  is  accessary  to 
provide  aa  adequate  sapply  of  saek  commodities  is  aot  kkefy 
to  kicrease  tke  eost  of  tke  price  support  pregrang  aad  wik 
tart  adversely  affect  farai  incomer 

-‘-(-Q  \  Tlo  r\  o  m*n n  voo’o  ivl  o  o  i  \1  o  4/v  OAflrtn  nit  o  ~n ~\T 

^  t/  J  -JL  11  v  (t v  l  1(1  k~t‘  J.  v  ^ c 1 1  vlv  vl  tlo  piilll LLll  tvT  v  U I  tUIl  Uil  ctiTj 

farai  wkiek  qualifies  -for  payateat  oader  tkis  sttkseetioa  except 
aader  paragrapk  -fd)-  skak7  for  purposes  of  estakfiskmg  future 
State7  county^  aad  farm  acreage  akotiaeats  aad  farm  kasesj 
ke  tke  farm  acreage  aketareat  estakiisked  aader  section  344 
of  tke  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amcnded7 
excluding  adjustments  under  sukseetien  -far)-(A)-  tkereok 
iLf40)  kke  Secretary  skak  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  tke  interests  of  tenants  aad  sharecroppers,-  includ¬ 
ing  -provision  for  skariag  on  a  fair  aad  equitakle  kasis  in  prate 
support  under  tkis  sukseetiem 

^-f44f  ¥otwitkstandmg  aay  otker  prevision  of  tkis 
seetioig  tke  amount  of  price  support  payments  made  witk 
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respect  to  arty  farm  may  fee  adjusted  for  failure  to 
fully  with  tfee  terms  ami  conditions  of  tfee 
lated  pursuant  te  this  sufeseetionr 

--(-12)  ^Notwithstanding  arty  etfeer  provision  of  this  Aefe 
ifj  as  ft  result  ef  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respeet 
te  price  support  under  this  subsection^  tfee  Secretary-  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  eooperators  tfee  full  amount  of 
combined  price  support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  fee 
entitled  under  paragraphs  -(2)-  and  -(d)-  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cottony  -(A)-  pfoee  support  to  cooperators 
shad  fee  made  available  for  such  crop  -(-if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)-  through  loans  or  purchases  at 
suefe  level  not  less  than  do  per  centum  nor  more  than  00  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  tfee  Seerctary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate-*  -(E)-  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to 
tfee  maximum  extent  practicable  in  tfee  normal  channels  of 
trade7  suefe  price  support  may  fee  carried  out  through  tfee 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  tfee  support  priee  thcre- 
for  and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under 
which  tfee  cotton  would  fee  redeemable  fey  payment  of  a 
priee  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  tfee  lean  thereon  ; 
and  -(G)-  suefe  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  fee  suefe 
as  tfee  Secretary  determines  wdl  provide  orderly  market- 
mg  of  cotton  during  tfee  harvest  season  and  wife  retain  an 
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1  1 nriA/l  iii 

T/IT/tttttXtt  111 


share  of  the  world  market  for 
the  United  StatesT 

-  ■(4-3)  Section  408-(h)  of  the  -Agricultural  Act  of  1949,- 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
ef  the  first  sentence  thereof  te  a  colon  and  adding  the  foh 
fowing-T  ‘Pmvhled,  That  for  the  496fh  4907,  4908,  and 
4900  erops  of  upland  cotton  a  eoop orator  shall  he  a  produeer 
on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  eotton  does  not  exceed 
an  acreage  equal  to  8#  per  contain  of  sneh  farm  acreage 

regard  to  any  acreage  rcap- 
to  the  farm  under  paragraph  344-(m)  (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19387  as  amended,-  pins  an 
acreage  not  to  exceed  the  nnmher  of  acres  reapportioned  to 
the  farm  under  sneh  paragraph- . 

^44-)-  The  provisions  of  subsection  8-(g)-  of  the  god 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Aet7  as  amended, 
-(relating  to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to 
payments  under  this  subsection.” 

403.  Section  304  of  the  Agrieohural 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
ing  new  subparagraphs  to  paragraph  (43 )  of  subsection  (b)  : 

-  (U)  ‘Projected  Aational7  Statcy  and  coimty  yields: 
for  any  crop  of  eotton  shad  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United  States, 
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l4+e  State  and  the  comity,-  respectivelyy  during  each  of  the 
h-ve  calendar  yams  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  protected  yield  for  the  -United  Statesy  the  State?  and  the 
county?  respectively,  is  determined-,-  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  sneh  yield?  for  trends  in  yields? 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  praetieesr 

‘Projected  farm  yiehh  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  sneh  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  sneh  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  is  determined,-  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  eondtions  affecting  sneh  yield?  for  trends  in  yields, - 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  hut 
in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  sneh  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  -fbj 
of  this  paragraph^ 


S-EGr  404t  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  4049, 
as  amended?  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foh 
lewingy  *  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion?  for  the  period  August  -by  4900,  through  duly  04?  19-70, 
-fbj-  tlie  Commodity  Gredit  Gorporation  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  priees  as  it  sells  cotton 
for  export?  in  no  event?  however,  at  less  than  440  per  centum 


of  the  loan  rate?  and  -(A)-  the  Gommodity  Grcdit  Gorporation 


shall  sell  or  make 


use  at  current 
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market  prices  -in  eaefe  inarketing  year  ft  quantity  of  upland 
cotton  equal  to  tfee  amount  fey  wfeiefe  fete  production  of  tap- 

fee  use  and  for  expert  for  saefe  marketing  year?  tofee  Secre¬ 
tary  may  make  saefe  estimates  and  adjustments  tfeereia  at 
suefe  times  as  fee  determines  wife  fees!  effectuate  tfee  pre¬ 
visions  of  pari  -ffef  of  fete  foregoing  sentence  aafe  suefe  quan¬ 
tities  of  eofeoa  as  are  required  to  fee  sold  aafeer  saefe  sen- 
toaee  sfeafe  fee  off  creel  for  sale  at  aa  orfeerly  aataaer  aafe  so 
as  aot  to  affect  market  priees  unduly-.-’ 

Seto  4feto  tofee  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  4&3Sj  as 
aareafeefey  is  amended  fey  adding  after  section  344  tfee  fefeew- 
ing  new  seefeeae 

-Sect  3  tola-.-  -faf  ftotwitfestanding  aay  etfeer  prevision  of 
law7  tfee  Seeretarvj  if  fee  feetermiaes  feral  it  wife  aot  feepair 
tfee  effective  operation  of  tfee  prograta  involved^  -ft)-  aray 
permit  tfee  ewaer  aafe  operator  of  aay  farm  for  winch  a 
eottoa  acreage  afeotmeat  is  estafelislrefe  to  sell  or  lease  all  or 
aay  part  or  tfee  rigfet  to  all  or  aay  part  of  saefe  afeotmeat 
-(excluding  fetal  part  of  tfee  afeotmeat  wfeiefe  tfee  Secretary 
determines  was  apportioned  to  tfee  farm  from  tfee  nafeeaal 
acreage  reserve-)-  to  aay  etfeer  ewaer  or  operator  of  a  farm 
for  transfer  to  saefe  farm--;-  -(2)-  atay  permit  tfee  owner  of  a 
farm  to  transfer  all  or  aay  part  of  saefe  alletnaent  to  aay  etfeer 
farm  owned  fey  feian  Provided fefeat  tfee  aatfeority  granted 
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H-nder  this  section  may  be  exercised  for  the  calendar  years 
19667  1967t  and  49697  bet  ah  transfers  berennder 

shah  he  fee  snob  period  ef  years  as  the  parties  thereto  may 
agree? 

~-fh)-  transfers  nnder  this  seetion  shah  he  subject  to  the 
following  conditions-:  -(if  no  allotment  shah  he  transferred  to 
a  farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  ase  in  another 
State-j  fhf  farm  allotments  may  he  sold  or  leased  for  transfer 
to  farms  in  another  eoanty  within  the  same  State7  provided 
that  farmers  within  the  eoanty  of  origin  wih  have  priority  hi 
leasing  or  haying  saeh  acreage  allotments  for  an  initial  pe¬ 
riod  of  4b  days  after  an  intent  to  seh  or  lease  has  heen  hied 
with  tire  Coanty  A-griealtaral  Stabilisation  and  Conservation 

r^rvrnrn-i  f  f  f\r\  /  vf  f  1  >  o  oa|  1  av-ci  4 11  f/rnt  f  /v  ij/\1 1  n  f  0  of  o  to/1  414*4  r>o-  * 

\  V/ -1111  1.  Ill  l  VV  “x  till  o  V  11  d  f5  III*  11  It  l  U  Dull  tit/  tt  (Ttttttu  I  )  1  1 L  V  j 

fhif  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  snbjeet  to  a 
mortgage  or  other  hen  shah  he  permitted  artless  the  transfer 

4x1  o  (yvootl  In  lnT  1 1 4  1 1  on  1 1  a1  /I or  »  1 1 1  t \  no  c* o  1  nf  o  fo  1*411  oil  a| 

To  <  tfi  1  vv  v  l  Tv/  I  /  \  1 1 1\J  J  ill  rllUll  It  I  j  ^  1  \  I  tt  tit  otiTvT  vJ  1  tt  let  rill  tlilU  l 

meat  shah  he  permitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to 
the  same  farm  has  heen  made  within  the  three  immediately 
preceding  erep  years-;  fwf  the  total  cotton  allotment  for 
any  farm  to  whieh  allotment  is  transferred  by  sale  or  lease 
shall  not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  -fcxclading  re¬ 
apportioned  aereagef  established  for  sneh  farm  for  4b6b  by 
more  than  one  hundred  acres;  -fvif  no  cotton  in  excess 


of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  shall  he 
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planted  on  any  farm  free*  which  the  allotment  -{or  part  of 
aw  allotment)-  is  sold  for  a  period  of  hve  years  following 
sneh  sahq  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining 
atereage  allotment  on  the  farm  he  planted  on  any  farm  from 
which  the  allotment  -for  part  of  an  allotment)-  is  leased 
daring  the  period  of  sneh  leascy  and  the  producer  on  sneh 
farm  shall  so-  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Kccr-e- 
taryh  approval  of  any  sneh  sale  or  leasei  and  -fvii)-  no  trans- 
fer  of  allotment  shall  he  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is 


hied  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
transfer  is  made  and  sneh 


to  which  sneh 
»  that  the 


r  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  seetiom 
-(e)-  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of 
&  also  the  acreage  history^  farm  hase7  and  mar¬ 
keting  quota  attributable  to  sneh  allotment  and  if  the  transfer 
is  made  prior  to  the  determination  of  the  allotment  for  any 
year  the  transfer  shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or 
operator  to  have  an  allotment  determined  for  the  farm  for 
sneh  year  :■  Provided,-  That  in  the  ease  of  a  transfer  hy  leasej 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  he  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  sneh  allot- 

lYLAli-t  1  O  f  VO.n  Cl  f  01*1*0 /l 
1 vJ  XI  t  Tu  I'-L  ctUlolv  1  _L  m  » 

-fdf  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton 

have  been  transferred  shall  not 


and  acreage 
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ke  eligikle  fee  H  new  laam  eetton  aketmenl  tlltmig  tke  ftve 
veaas  take  win#  tke  yean  in  wkiek  swk  taansfea  is  makeT 

•^-(ej-  4ke  taansfea  el  a  psrtien  el  a  farm  allotment  wlnek 
•was  estakltskek  nnkea  minimum  farm  allotment  previsions  lea 
eettan  ea  wkiek  apeaates  la  kaing  ike  laam  wkkin  Ike  mini- 
nmm  lariat  aketmenl  prevision  lea  eettan  skak  eause  Ike 
minimum  laam  allotment  ea  kase  le  ke  aekueek  la  an  amount 


equal  le  Ike  aketmenl  at 


en  Ike  farm  aflea  suek 


U 


regulations  lea  Ike 


-(f)-  kke  kveeaetaay  skak 
akministeatien  el  tkis  seetien7  wkiek  skak  ineluke  previsions 
lea  akjusting  Ike  ante  el  Ike  aketmenl  taansfeaaek  if  Ike  farm 
le  wkiek  Ike  aketmenl  is  laansfeaaek  kas  a  sukstanliaky 
kigkea  yield  pee  aeae  ank  seek  elkea  terms  aiak  eenkitians  as 
ke  keems  neeessaeyr 

“-(g)'  41  Ike  sale  ea  lease  eeenas  timing  a  peeiek  in  wkiek 
Ike  farm  is  ee-veaek  ky  a  eenservation  aeserve  eonteact7  eeep- 
lank  een-veasien  agreement  ea  elkea  simkaa  lank  utkisatien 
agreement  Ike  aates  el  payment  peovikek  lea  m  Ike  eenlaael 
ea  agreement  el  Ike  laam  laem  wkiek  Ike  laanslea  is  make 
skak  ke  sukjeet  le  an  appropriate  akptslmenk  knl  ne  adjust  - 
menl  skak  ke  make  in  Ike  eenlaael  ea  agreement  el  Ike  laam 
le  wkick  Ike  aketmenl  is  teansfeeaetk 

‘-(k)  4-ke  Secretary  skak  ky  aegtkaliens  autkeeize  Ike 
emknnge  ke  tween  farms  in  Ike  same  eeuntyy  ea 
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rms  in  adjoining  counties  wit-bin  a  frtatey  of  cotton  acreage 
allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.-  Any  sueb  exchange 
s-ball  bo  made  on  tbo  basis  of  appbeatien  bled  with  tbe 
county  committee  by  tbe  owners  and  operators  of  tbe  farmsy 
and  tbe  transfer  allotment  between  tbe  farms  shah  mebrde 


transfer  of  tbe 


histerv  for  tbe  eommedby-r 


bbe  exchange  abab  be  aere  bn1  aere  or  on  aneb  other  baala 
as  tbe  Secretary  determines  la  fab  and  reasonably  taking 
into  consideration  tbe  comparative  productivity  of  tbe  sob 
for  tbe  farms  m  voiced  and  other  relevant  factors  A-o  farm 


from  tbe  vbieb  tbe  entire  cotton  or  rice 


baa  been 


abab  be  eligible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton  or  rice 
as  a  new  farm  within  a  period  of  bve  crop  years  after  tbe 

4  \  ofo  A  f-  0,1 1  ft  |~>  <>V<.  Lilli  V/Y-- 

v  I  <  M  v"  U1  ul  1  vl  1  L  Av'llUl  igu; 

^-(i)-  bbe  provisions  of  tins  section  relating  to  cotton  abab 
apply  only  to  upland  eetten-b 

4-Qffr  frbe  Secretary  may,  to  tbe  extent  be  deems 
b  desbabley  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  surrender 
of  cotton  abetment  and  acreage  bistory  applicable  to  acre¬ 
age  diverted  from  tbe  production  of  cotton  under  tbe  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  progrann  be  cotton  in  excess  of  tbe  re¬ 
maining  acreage  allotment  on  tbe  farm  abab  be  planted  for 
tbe  bve  succeeding  crop  years  on  any  farm  vbieb  all  or  part 
of  tbe  allotment  bas  been  surrenderedr  Any  cotton  allot¬ 
ment  or  acreage  bistory  surrendered  pursuant  to  tbe  fore- 
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shah  be  held  in  sesesee  in 
h to  natiannly  State7  ceunty,  and  Lent  eettan  acreage  ahat- 
mcnts  and  bases.  The  Secretary  is  authesized  fa  increase  by 
net  fitete  than  3f>  yes  centum  file  safe  as  safes  ef  annual 
fs  fa  be  ntade  fa  ysadneess  under  saeb  ysegsam  wba 
s  eaffaa  acreage  and  allotment  histasy  yassnant  fa 
fbe  autheeity  af  this  seethne  4a  carrying  attf  fbe  ysawsiens 
af  this  seetienr  fbe  Secretary  maw  use  bamntadife  Lsedit 
stacks  aab  funds  fas  ebeetuating  yayment  fa 


TITLE  -V-  WHEAT 

Secs  bOE  Effective  beginning  wbb  fbe  esey  yiaafeb  fas 
ia  fbe  eafeabas  yeas  4ff667  fbe  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  af  1938,  as  amendeby  is  antended  as  febewsu 
-ta  Section  333  is  amended  by  ebaagiag  ife+a  -(-ia)-  ia 
subsection  -(b)-  fa  sead-t  mvib  be  utibzeb  basiag  saeb  rnaebet- 
iag  yeas  ia  fbe  United  States  as  livestock  -(iaelabiag  yaab 
tsy)-  feeby  excluding  fbe  esfbaafeb  quantity  af  wheat  which 
abb  be  utilized  fas  saeb  yasyase  as  a  sesab  af  fbe  substitetiaa 
af  wheat  fas  feed  gsaias  under  seefiaa  338  af  fbe  Lead  aab 
Agriculture  Act  af  4368--  aab  by  adding  fbe  febewing  new 


U 


-(b)-  blotwithstandmg  any  afbes  yea-vision  af  tbis  AeU 
fbe  Secretary  sbab  aat  ysaelaba  a  aafiaaaf  marketing  go  eta 


fas  fbe  esays  af  wheat  ybabed  fas  harvest  ia  fbe 
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shall 


years  4060  through  1060,  and  larm  marketing 
eel  he  m  edeet  for  sued  crops  of  wheat?” 

-(Of  Section  303  is  amended  to  read  as  leHows-?  -4he 

erop  el  wheat.-  4-be  amount  el  the  national  acreage  allet- 
ment  ler  any  erop  el  wheal  shall  he  the  number  el  acres 

xy.l  i  r«l  a  hi  re  ftoovolfi  1*4T  llof  OVllllltO  e  /via  fl  ^  Immo  n|  ytvAlQefotl 

> v  i 1 14  1 1  llllj  oL  I  l  L'l  cil  y  LIU LUx  llllllv  o  U 1 1  tiTu  U tlole  tTi  1 11U  1 11  UjUl  LULL 

national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  -(acreage  other 
than  that  net  harvested  heeanse  el  program  incentives)  el 
larm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  el  wheat 

a  i i  n  1  f  ]  i  r\  T4  nil  a  it  n  1  it  in  vlr  ui  i  i  t  cr  /xn  Ain  Iav  \  v  1  m  >  a  (  |at*  fli  a 

UTJttttT  LV7  tllU  llct lllji  IcCT  T1 1 TIT IV V  11 1 1 tJttVlTtt  T\7r  V\  II V  fttJ  1 L/JL  t/Ilv? 

marketing  year  ler  seek  crop;  er  i!  a  national  marketing 
quota  was  net  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 
keen  determined  il  one  had  been  ureetahnedr  4be 


may,  in  his  discretion;  adjust  sueh  national  acreage  allotment 
as  he  determines  neeessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  el 
adequate  hut  net  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States? 

f3f  Subsection  -(af  el  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

( <r\\  rv  ~n  n  ii  ATI  ft  1  nil  Aim  oti  i  t  mi*  ywIi  oo  i  1  egg  xl  roqpwo  a| 

I  cl  I  JL  11  v  lilt l/lUJLIMl  (1111/  till L-  1 1 L  1 U -l  \ V  11 0 it  L y  iTToij  H  1  Uovl  V  LI  vTT 

net  to  exceed  4  per  centum  thereol  ler  apportionment  as 
provided  in  this  suhseetien  and  less  the  speeial  acreage  re¬ 
serve  provided  lor  in  this  subsection;  shall  he  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  ol  the  preceding 

lor  each  sueh  State,- 


{aV  1  0  (1(1  t|"l  A 

X V7 1  JL  UxjTj  t/lJLU 
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increased  acreage  in  Ike  Stale  allotted  fee  4-Okk  melee 
3tk5j  adjusted  to  tke  ex-teat  deemed  necessary  ky  tke  Secre¬ 
tary  to  estakksk  a  fale  ami  eguitakle  apportionment  kase  foe 
eaek  State,  taking  into  consideration  est 
tion  peaetieesj  estimated  deeeease  in  farm 
of  loss  of  kistory7  and  etker  mleeant 
acreage  set  aside  keeein  foe  a 
skak  ke  nsed  to  make  allotments  to 


oyAyt  vAtn  — 
v  1  U  | )  1  U  111 

T/vt5ttttoU 

kke  reserve 
ky  tke  Secretary 
^s  in  addition  to 


tke  eonnty  allotments  made  nndee  sakscction  -fkj-  of  tkis 
section,  on  tke  kasls  of  tke  relative  needs  of  eonnties  foe  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  keeanse  of  reclamation  and  otkee  new  aeeas 


eomum  mte 


KaI;  |  /\ a  f  .  Th  ava  r>  1 L  <  C!  n  n  1 1  Qn  TY1  ft/iO 

wT  YV  1 1  v  t 1 1  #  JL  llvl  U  ill  eU  uTttrrt  U U  llltlliv 


aeailakle  a  special  acreage  eeseeve  of  not  in  excess  of  one 
million  aeees  as  determined  ky  tire  Secretary  to  ke  desfrakle 
foe  tke  purposes  kereef  wlnek  skak  ke  in  addition  to  tke  na¬ 
tional  acreage  eeseeve  peovided  foe  in  tkis  sukseetiem  Suck 
special  acreage  reserve  skak  ke  made  availakle  to  tke  States 
to  make  additional  allotments  to  counties  on  tke  kasis  of  tke 
relative  needs  of  eountiesy  as  determined  ky  tke  Secretary, 
foe  additional  akotments  to  make  adjustments  in  tke  allot¬ 
ments  on  old  wkeat  farms  -ftkat  up  farms  on  wkieli  wkeat  kas 
keen  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  tke 
tkree  crops  immediately  preceding  tke  crop  foe  -wkieli  tke 
allotment  is  estakkskedj-  on  w-kiek  tke  ratio  of  wkeat  acreage 
allotment  to  cropland  on  tke  farm  is  less  tkan  ene-kalf  tke 
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ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  eld 
wheat  farms  to  toe  county?  Such  adjustments  totto  net-  pro¬ 
vide  an  abetment  tor  any  farm  which  week!  result  to  abet¬ 
ment-cropland  ratio  tor  toe  farm  to  excess  ef  one-half  ef  such 
eounty  average  ratto  and  toe  total  ef  such  adjustments  to 
any  comity  shah  net  exceed  the  acreage  made  avail- 
ahle  therefor  to  the  comity.-  Such  apportionment  from  the 
special  acreage  reserve  shah  he  made  only  to  counties  -where 
wheat  Is  a  major  to mnie-p reducing  crop?  only  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  limited  opportunity  tor  the  production  ef  an 


*  1  \  Vif  l/l  ii  ( •  ni  ( t « 1*111 1  \  \  1 1  /I  A1 1 1  tt.  li  jiii 
_  tittl  It  1itJ£  wTTTjry  n  I  Itt  t  ntl^  it  titt 

farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  ef  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve?  her  the 

h  hereunder  the  cropland  on 
the  farm  shah  net  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland 
to  the  4963  crop  yean- 

-f4)-  Subsection  -(b)-  ef  section  -334  is  amended  to  read 


isos  ef  making  ai 


as 

^toh)-  4be  State  acreage  ahetment  tor  wheat?  less  a  re¬ 
serve  ef  net  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  tor  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  -(e)-  of  this  section?  shah  he 
apportioned  hy  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  to  the 
State?  on  the  hash  of  the  preceding  ycarh  wheat  allotment 
in  each  such  county?  including  for  I960  the  increased  acrc- 
H.R.  9811 - 3 
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age  m  Ike  county  allotted  fee  4363  pursuant  te  section  333; 
adjusted:  te  tke  extent  deemed  necessary  by  tke  ^secretary 
in  order  te  cstakksk  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base 
foe  eaek  county,  taking  into  consideration  established  erep 
rotation  practices;  estimated  deer-ease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history;  and  other  relevant  factors^1 

-f3)-  Subsection  -(e)-  of  section  3444  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  -(3)-  and  -ft-)-  to  read  as  follows : 

--(3)-  -Notwithstanding  tke  provisions  of  paragraph  -f4~}- 
ef  this  subsection;  tke  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1366  and 
any  subsequent  year  shah  he  tke  acreage  of  wheat  planted, 
pins  tke  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  tke  harvest  as  grain 
on  tke  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  tke  farm  acreage 
allotment. 

—  (4)  N otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  -(e)-;  tke  farm  acreage  allotment  for  tke  4366  and 
any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  he  established  for  eaek 
old  farm  by  apportioning  tke  county  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  in  tke  eeunty  on  which  wheat  has  keen 
planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  -been  planted-,  for  harvest 
as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis 
of  past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 


allotment  is  being 
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videdr  hhr 
mcnt  fer  Ike  k 

y  (  1  /  w  ■  f 
rt/tlUUt 


el  ties  paragraph,  tire  aereage  allet- 
year  may  he  adjusted  to 
praetieesy  may  ke  adjusted 


vard  te  reffeet  a  reduction  in  the  tihablo  aereage  ee 
the  farm  aad  may  ke  adjusted  upward  te  reffeet  seek  ether 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determiees  should  he  eensidcrcd 


fer  the 


a  fair  aed 


-Provided-, ■  dhat  -(!)-  fer  purpeses  ef 
allotment  fer  any  farm  set  in 
farm  acreage  ailetmcnty  the  dOtih 
he  reduced  hy  7-  per  eentum-;  -(e)-  fer  the 


the  dtiffti 
with  its  4904 
allotment  shall 

tOAQ  />  1  AAT~t'> 

7ibVJo  V7X  lull  1 


petieg  the  allotment  fer  any  yeary  the  aereage  abetment 
fer  the  farm  fer  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  he 
decreased  hy  7  per  centum  if  fer  the  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  fer  which  sneh  reduction  is  made  neither  a 
voluntary  division  pregram  ner  a  certificate  program  was 
in  effect  and  there  was  nencomplianee  with  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  fer  sneh  year ;  -fiiif  fer  purpeses  ef  clause  -fiij-y 
any  farm  en  which  the  entire  amount  ef  farm  market 
ing  excess  is  delivered  te  the  Secretary,-  storedy  er  adjusted 
te  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  te  avoid 

Ay  a  CcfyYYYn  A  Yt  O  TlTTl  /v  4  aI~  1  La  ol  h  V  y  TTtL  on  fnrim  Til  O  1*1  Tolm  a» 

trr  j ) *7 ot7jj oil Xj  jiciy  ii iuii  o  trr  t  ii v;  jj  until  ty  Yviiuii  mi  m  mill  lYUting 

quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  he  considered  in  compliance  with 
the  ahetmenty  hut  if  any  part  ef  the  amount  ef  wheat  so 
is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  hy  reason 
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ol  such  depletion?  Ike  allotment  for  sneh  form  nest 
after  determination  ef  such  depletion  shah  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
hy  7-  per  centum?  and  -(he)-  for  purposes  ef  elauses  -(f)-  and 
-(h)-  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  reduction  in  the 
allotment  dees  net  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 

rtvA  /In  e  ai».  i  Ar>  f  yi  yi-yi  c<  (/  \1 1  /  >  ~v  \  'in  ry  rn->/>  ai  r>  1  avav>  r£tf  n  ti  A-n  /  « i  l  r*  f\  c< 

IJI  UUliri  I  n  Ttxt  Jill  II  In  ntilttlTTiT?  o  I  Hllit  J  l  I  U  1 7  IvtUtiUll  Ur  til  tlL  toy 

he  may  modify  sneh  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he  deter- 
mines  te  he  necessary  to  provide  fair  and 


f /A  Oil  ft  1  1 

t7T7  15 1 1 VI 1 


re 


eat  the 


-(d)-  ef  section  334  is  repealedv 
-(g)-  ef  seetien  33- 4  is  amended  hy 

O  Q  1 1VOQOV1 1  w  wl  l  ta  ill  /  v 
ctT?  Ill  l  oil  1 1 J VU  lit  M 1 V 


te  the  hast  sentence  ef  snhseetiens  -(a)-  and  -fb)-7 
respectively,  ef  this  section”  in  the  first  sent  cnee? 

-(8)-  Seetien  333  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following*  -‘-This  seetien  shah  net  he  applicable 
te  the  ereps  planted  for  harvest  in  4936  and  subsequent 


years- 


-(h)-  Seetien  -3-39  (b)  is  amended  -(4-)-  by  striking  ent 
-■4-934  and  1965  ereps  ef  wheat”  and  substituting  ---ereps  ef 
wheal  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  4964  through 
4969^-j  and  -(h)-  hy  striking  ent  ef  the  third  sentence  —30 
per  eentum  ef  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “fifteen 
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acres '  and  s 


Aft  per 


ef  Ike  farm  aereage 


and  -twenty-five  aeresA  res 

€/  ' 

-flQ)-  Heetian  339  (e)-  is  amended  to  rend  as 


urn 


kke  Secretary  may  permit  ak  or  any  part  el  Ike  diverted 
acreage  te  ke  devoted  te  tke  production  ef  guai-y  sesamcy 
saffiewcry  sunflower,-  easier  keansy  mustard  seedy  and  fiavy 
if  ke  determines  tkat  snek  production  ef  tke  commodity  is 
needed  te  provide  an  adequate  auppiyy  is  net  kkely  te 
inerease  tke  eest  ef  tke  price  support  program  and  wik  net 
1  atfeet  farm  income,-  aukjcet  te  tke  condition  tkat 
witk  respect  te  diverted  acreage  devoted  te  any 
seek  erep  skak  ke  at  a  rate  determined  ky  tke  Secretary  te 
ke  fair  and  reasenakfe  taking  into  eensideratien  tke  nse  ef 
seek  acreage  fer  tke  prednetien  ef  seek  cropm  PeeckW;  Tkat 
in  ne  event  skak  tke  navment  eveeed  one-half  tke  rate  win  eh 


etkerwise 
te 


ke  appkeakfe  if  seek  aereage  were  devoted 


Sect  k02r  kiffeetive  enfv  witk 


te  tke  ereps  ef 


fer  karvest  in  tke  calendar  years  44ik6 
l-ktkk  and  tin-1  marketing  years  fer  seek  erepsy  section  ffekk 

lji  i  i,i  >1  /  v }  wl  t  w  I  I  /  >  y/  vo  /l  iiU  1  li  * 

To  (ttttv  l  tvtl  VT  TTT  J  1  n  il  (To  TttliTnTo  . 

AA-m  kvkkv  A  wkeat  marketing  akeeatien  program  as 
provided  in  tkis  snktitfe  skak  ke  in  effect  fer  tke  marketing 
years  fer  tke  ereps  planted  fer  karvest  in  tke  calendar  years 
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'crtificatcs 


1906  through  19097  Wbeeerer  a  wheat  marketing  ai-ieea- 
tieu  program  m  in  efieet  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shah  determine  -{4-)-  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  ter 
such  year  which  shah  he  -(i)-  the  amount  et  wheat-  he  esti¬ 
mates  wih  he  used  during  such  year  ter  feed  products  ter 
consumption  in  the  limited  States?  hat  the  amount  of  wheat 
iaeluded  im  the  marketing  aheeatiem  ter  feed  products  ter  earn- 

L'ii  r-i-x  i  >ti  ill  1 1 1  o  T  Ti  k  1 1  <  \  /l  Ss  f  lj  sjl  i  1 1  1  1  rvl  1  w  v  1  Q  aq  flvo  11  (r  ye  Till  11  - 

Ml'IIl  I  HUM  1  ITT  tilt  l  el  II  lilt  tmtrit'rs  Mlrtii  Tttrr  T7“  iron  TtttTtT  1 1  V  U  111  111 

dred  million  bushels?  and  -(h)-  that  portion  et  the  amount  ef 
wheat  whieh  he  estimates  whl  he  exported  in  the  term  ef 
wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year  en 

^  3 

shah  he  issued  to  producers  in  order  to 
as  practicable?  the  price  and  in 

en]  hki  hi  /  >  s\ i  >  /l  /  O  \  1  In  r*  n  o  i  i  o  1  o  1 1  /  >< « i  »  /ait 

oil  tj  11  t  l  v  y  ctTttTt  T-TT  111  U  1 1  ft  l  Iv  '1 1 1 11  cM  l.U'vclT  IU  11 

such  year  which  shah  he  the 

marketing  aheeetien  is  ef  the 

dug  quota  ter  wheat  that  would  he 
determined  ter  such  marketing  year  it  a  national  marketing 
quota,  ter  such  year  had  heen  p reclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  en  the  acreage  abutments  ter  farms  which  whl 
net  he  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  ef  the  program.- 
fihe  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
producers  in  excess  ef  the  number  ef  certificates  acquired  by 
processors  as  a  result  ef  the  application  ef  the  fire 
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hn  a 
1'  l  lull  Li 


or  an  orcrcstimato  of  Ike 


of  wheat  used  during  seek  year  fee  feed  preduets  for  con¬ 
sumption  m  tke  United  States  shall  ke  kornc  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Each  farm  shah  reecire  a  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  for  seek  marketing  year  equal  te  tke  num- 
ker  of  bushels  obtained  ky  multiplying  tke  number  of  aercs 
m  tke  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  ky  tke  projected 
farm  yield,  and  multiplying  tke  resulting  number  of  bushels 
ky  tke  national  allocation  percentage-” 

Secs  both  Ebeetkre  keginning  with  tke  -497-0  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  979k  is  amended  ky  striking  out  -normal  yield  of  wheat 
for  tke  farm  as  determined  ky  tke  Secretary”  and  substituting 
“projected  farm  yield”. 

SeOt  904t  -{af  Effceti-v-c  upon  enactment  of  this  Aet?  sec¬ 
tion  379d-(-b)-  is  amended  ky  striking  out  tke  third  sentence 
and  substituting  tke  following:  “Tke  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  tke  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for 
donation  abroad  and  otfrer  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat, 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  tke  farm  where  grown?  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by 
tke  State  or  agency  thereof?  wheat  processed  for  donation?  and 
wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  tke  Secretary  to  be 
noncommercial.-  Suek  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  beginning 
duly  4?  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt  from  tke  requirements 
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of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to 
July  4y  40-64t  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  after  July  4y 
4-9ff4y  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale  or  consumption 
at  the  time  it  is  placed  m  barrels  for  aging  except  that  upon 
the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may 
be  repaired  may  be  deferred  entd  sued  beverage  is  bottled  for 
safer  -Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bondy 
or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  ex¬ 
portation,  shad  be  deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  ex-ported  from  the  Ca- 


99 


-(b)-  Section  3-79  (d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  “flour"  the  following*  “  (excluding  flour  clears  not  used 
for  human  consumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
Adds  subsection  shad  be  effective  on  or  after  sixty  days 
following  enactment  of  this  Aety  unless  the  Secretary  shad 
by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  sued 
sixty  day  period? 

-(c)-  Section  379d-(b)-  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following-?  “Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  eertffi 
cates  for  the  oreccdinn  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 

^  issued  for  the  preceding  mar- 
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processed  into 
&  year  even 


kcting  year  la  be  acquired  la  caver  ad 
load  products  during  sued 
though  the  load  produel  may  he  marketed  or  removed  far 
sale  ar  consumption  after  the  end  af  the  marketing  yearA 
-(d)-  Section  d49g  is  amended  ky  inserting  ^a)-1-  after 
“Sect  479g^  and  adding  a  new  subsection  -(b)-  as  fallows : 

-•-fb)-  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  af  damestie 
marketing  certificates  far  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 
different  fram  the  face  value  af  damestie  marketing  eertih- 


j  no  1  Vyp  4,1  >  r\ 
“MIX'  15  rur  II 1  v; 


L 1  O*  1*  ilin  Q/\  /  tin  >f  nv\T  in 

-  T 11  Jr  V  1  it  1  7  til  v  L'  V'l  el  III  >  1  o 

O  *j  '  * 


ta  take  such  action  as  he 


a  neeessarv  ta 


facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  vearsr  Aatwitb- 
standing  any  ether  prevision  af  this  subtitle,  such  authority 
shall  inefodeT  but  shah  not  be  limited  ta7  the  authority  ta  sell 
certificates  ta  pen-sons  engaged  in  the  processing  af  wheat 
into  food  products  covering  such  quantities  af  wheats  at  such 
prieesy  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provider  Any  such  certificate  shall  be 

Sec-.-  b4t 4he  Agricultural  Act  af  1-964  is  amended  as 

1U11U  >4  b  • 

-(4)-  Amendment  -(74  of  section  242  is  amended  by 
striking  ant  ^4964  and  1 965-’-  and-  substituting  —the  calendar 
years  4964  through  49694 

Amendment  (13)  af  section  242  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  --only-  with  respect  to  tko  crop  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  in  the  calendar  year  490#1-  and  substituting  mvith  re- 
speet  to  the  erops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  ealendar  years 
4900  through  4909-4 

-f3)-  Section  204  is  amended  hy  shaking  out  -4004  and 
490iW  and  substituting  ^OtOOd  through  4909-4 

S®€r  §00t  Effective  beginning  with  the  4900  crop,-  sec¬ 
tion  404  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  49497  as  amende*^  is 
ed-  to  read  as  follower 


^^SeOt  404t 
404  of  this  Aefi 


m  of  section 


with  the  4900  crop — 

^^-(4)-  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,-  -(a)-  price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
hy  domestie  certificates  shall  he  at  400  per 
of  the  parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  See- 
deterniines  practi  cabby  hut  in  no  event  less  than 

O-  no y  lni  c  )  ypl _  _  / 1  >  \  cen  TiTw  >vf  |av  -\tt1  i  r\ o  4  oooorn 

w  •  KJ XJ  TJvT  U  l  lullv  1  y  If/  I  U1  1  v  ul  l|/J>V7l  t  TTTi  \V  lie  (.1  tl  til  l  Ui  J  1 

panied  hy  expert  certificates  shall  he  at  such  level,  not 
in  excess  of  the  parity  price  theudm-  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  and  -(e)-  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  hy  marketing  certificates  shall  he  at  sueh  lcvefi 
not  in  excess  of  the  parity  priee  therefor^  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  appropriate^  taking  into  consideration 
competitive  would  prices  of  wheat  t  the  feeding  value  of 
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wlreat  in  relation  to  feed  grainy  and  tire  level  al  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

- -{->)■  -W-ltenevec  a  wheat  marketing  ahoeatien  pro¬ 
gram  is  net  in  ebeety  Ike  level  of  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  whieh  a  national  marketing  quota  is 
not  proclaimed  or  for  whieh  marketing  quotas  have  been 


HVn/1 11  OOVQ  Cj]  1  O  IT  1  w>  no  TVTV\ TT1  ( 1  Q  fl  1  V  1  £1 

111  v'vlllv'v  1  u  oil  cl  11  U 1  Cl  o  pTU  VTttvtt  ill  o 


— - -f3f  Ihlee  snpport  si  i  all  he  made 


only  to 


“■  (4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  erop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shah  he  a  producer  who  -fi)- 
does  not  knowingly  exceed  -fAf  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  -{B}-  except  as  the  See- 

allotincnt  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  m  the  production  of  wheat,  and  -(ii)-  com¬ 
plies  with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19387  as  amended^ 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary?  An  producer 
shall  he  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  excess  is  delivered  to  tie  Secretary  or  stored  in  ae- 
e  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  post- 
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parre  payment  ef  the  penaltyy  feat  the  pradneer  shah  net 
fee  eligible  fe  receive  price  snppert  e«  seeh 
cxcessv  Aa  predaeer  shah  fee  deemed  fe  have 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  fer  wheat  if  the  production  an 
4 he  acreage  hr  excess  ef  ifee  farm  acreage  ahotmoftt  is 
stored  pmse-ant  fa  the  provisiefts  ef  seefieft  d74f-(h)-7  hftf 
fhe  pradneer  shah  oaf  he  chgifefe  fe  receive  price  sap¬ 
ped  eft  fhe  Avhcaf  so  staredA 

hOhr  44ffecfive  heghmieg  -whir  fhe  crap  pleated  far 
harvest  m  the  calendar  year  4f40fh  seefieft  h-39-fa)-  ef  fhe 

Act  ef  -49htp  as  amended,  is 
lap  iftserfieg  after  fhe  -words  h+atian-al  aereage  allot¬ 
ment--  wherever  they  appear,  fhe  following-?  —-(less  an 
aereage  epaal  fe  fhe  iaereased  aereage  allotted  far  -fhOe 
t  fe  seefieft  no  5) 

MftOr  h08r  Ivheefive  beginning  with  erep  planted  far 
h+  the  calendar  year  19 (Up  scetieft  h7-9e-(a,)-  ef  fhe 

Aet  ef  dhdKy  ftft  ft  I)  l(vl  1(1  Oily  fty 
b-p  amending  fhe  third  sentence  fe  read  as  fahows-r 


-The  Secretary  shall  previde  far  tire  sharing  ef  wheat 
marhefieg  certhicafes  among  prodneers  on  the  farm  cm  a 
fair  aed  epnlfafele  basis!  (  and  hy  adding  at  fhe  end  thereof 
fhe  following:  'An  acreage  on  fhe  farm  net  planted  fe  wheat 
feeeanse  ef  drangbp-  haad7  or  ether  natnraf  disaster  shah  he 
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to  he  an  eetnal  acreage  el  wheel  planted  lee 

fvKfg  ff 4fh  heetien  30-ffh)-  el  Ike  Agcienltaral  Adjast- 
ment  Act  el  1938,  as  amended;  Is  amended  as  follows-? 

-(4--)-  Paragraph  -(8-f  is  amended  ky  inserting  “■(-A)-- 
a-ffer  “  (h)—  and  adding  Ike  following  sew  sabparageaph-? 

“  (Pj  ‘Projected  national  yickh  as  applied  le  any  crop 
el  wheal  shah  he  determined  on  ihe  basis  el  the  national 
yield  pee  kae  vests  si  acre  el  the  commodity  daring  eaeh  el 
the  free  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  ie 
which  sneh  projected  national  yield  is  determined-  adjusted: 
lee  abnormal  wealhee  conditions  affecting  sash  yield,  lee 
trends1  in  yields  and  lee  any  signiffeant  changes  in  peedne- 

fjAi  i  rvya  q\ i  qqq 
t TV7i i  TtTrtl  lie e 

-(h)-  Paragraph  -f43j-  is  amended  hy  adding  the  lollow- 
mg  new  m  1 


-Props -led  eeanty  yield-  lee  any  eeep  el  wheal 
shall  he  determined  an  Ihe  basis  el  the  yield  pee  harvested 
aeee  el  seek  erep  in  the  eeanty  daring  eaeh  el  the  hve  eah 
endae  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  sneh 
projected  eeanty  yield  is  delernnnedy  adjasted  lee  abnormal 
weather  eendiliens  affecting  sneh  yielh  fee  trends  in  yields 
and  lee  any  significant  cl  mages  in  prodaetian  practices-? 

— (j£)  -Projected  farm  yiehh  fee  any  eeep  el  wheal  shah 
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1  |^0  determined  on  the  ba sis  of  the  yield  per  liai  vested  acre  of 

2  such  crop,  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 

3  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  sueh  pro- 

4  jeeted  farm  yield  is  determined,-  adjusted  for  abnormal 

5  weather  conditions  afieeting  sueh  yiehfi  for  trends  in  yields 

6  and  for  any  significant  changes  hr  production  practices^  hut 

7  in  no  event  shall  sueh  projected  farm  yield  he  less  than  the 

8  normal  yield  for  sueh  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  -fE)- 

9  of  this  paragraphs 

10  8e6t  filth  -fa}-  Section  fi^Tfie-fb}-  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 

11  justment  Act  of  Ithfiy  as  amended^  is  amended7  effective 

12  beginning  with  the  1066  eropr  hy  striking  out  of  the  fifth 

13  sentence  the  words  -normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab- 

14  fished  for  the  farin'’  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 

15  projected  farm  yieldS 

16  -fb)-  Section  Sffii  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

17  -193-8-y  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective 

18  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  seetierg  hy  inserting  in 

19  subsections  -fa}-  and  -fbj-  after  the  word  -who-}  wherever  it 

20  appears^  the  word  —knovringly--.- 

21  8-KCr  fiHv  -fa}-  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 

22  for  harvest  in  -1966,  paragraph  -ffi)-  of  section  301  (b)-  of  the 

24  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

25  --f9}-  formal  production2  as  appfied  to  any  mnnber  of 
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acres  el  riee  er  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  lee  the  farm 
times  such  number  el  acres  and  ler  -wheat  means  the  pre- 
jected  larm  yield  times  seek  number  el  aeresti1 

-fb)-  -Public,  -tia-w  -74-?  Seventy-scv cntli  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  tire  weeds  “normal  yield 
el  wheal  per  acre  established  ler  the  farm-1-  m  paragraph  -f4-j- 
te  the  weeds  “projected  farm  yield— 

Se6t  51-2.  4n  establishing  terms  and  conditions  ler  per¬ 
mitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lien  el  eats  and  rye?  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  account  the  number  el  feed  units 
per  acre  el  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  el  feed  units 
per  acre  el  eats  and  ryer 

Se-Ot  5-13t  Section  379e  el  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  el  -1-9-387  as  amended?  is  amended?  effective  beginning 
with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  ealendar  year  4-964-7 
by  adding-  the  following  subscet-ioiH 

‘-(e)-  A otwithstanding  any  ether  provision  el  law?  the 
amount  el  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  el  a  producer  te 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  el  the  program  h 
lated  under  this  subtitled1 


SeOv  54-h 


den  979e  el  the 


by  adding  at  the  end 


Act  el  -IbbSy  as  amended?  is 
thereof  the  Idle  wing -r 

*  any  other  prevision  el  this  Act?  Com- 
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Credit  Corporation  shah  seh  marketing 
lor  tiro  marketing  years  lor  the  1966  through  tho  4969 
wdient  crops  to  persons  engaged  m  the  proecssmg  ol  feed 
products  at  the  laeo  value  thereof  less  any  amount  by  which 

exceeds  $9  per  bushel.” 

Wh44i  VI  CROFLA-Xld  A4444^4A44hV4 

694?  4be  Sod-  Bank  Act  ol  19h6,-  as  amended? 
is  hereby  repealed?  except  that  it  shah  remain  in  efleet  with 
respeet  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  sueh  repeah 

See?  692?  -faf  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol 
law?  ler  the  purpose  ol  reducing  the  eosts  ol  form  programs? 
assisting  farmers  in  turning  their  land  to  nonagrioultaral  uses? 
promoting  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  Nation-s 
sod?  waiter?  forest?  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources?  estab¬ 
lishing?  protecting,  and  conserving  open  spaces  and  natural 

rnulatc  and  carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar  years 
4969  through  4969  under  which  agreements  would  he  en¬ 
tered  into  with  producers  as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods 
of  not  less  than  hve  nor  more  than  ten  years?  No  agreement 
shah  he  entered  into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with 
respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  m  the  five -war 
JH^Flod  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless 

the  new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a 
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result  el  the  death  el  the  previous  owner  :-  Provided,  dhat 

lien  el  an  agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement  Iras 
enee  been  entered  into  antler  Ibis  seetiem 

-(b)-  dtee  producer  shah  agree  -(4)-  te  divert  front  pro- 

/l  1 1  o)  1  An  aJJ-  aI  /111  A1»  111  ni'A  rp-i  >  ll  O  /I  /  >e  I  O'  I  \  a  f  Q  /I  l~it  r  j  It  A  QA/.i>.-l,tinT  • 

vUtl't/lUi  1  ill  l  t/T  v/llU  U1  I1JU1  v  L'l  UjJib  IlcLIULL  IJj  1 1 1  vJ  uCCl  C IU1  V  ^ 

■^2)-  le  carry  out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  el  land 
en  fire  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  el  crops  (here 
inafter  called  designated  acreage11)-  and  maintain  ler  the 
agreement  period  praetiees  or  ases  whieh  wifi  eonserve  seily 
watery  or  forest  researeesy  or  establish  or  prelect  er  eenserve 
open  spaeesy  natural  beaatyy  wildlife  er  recreational  re- 
searcesy  er  prevent  air  er  water  pefietieny  in  such  manner  as 

j:ll  r\  ft  r\  pvn  f  r>  vtt  ryt  o  y  TIVte  A  A*  1^1  ll  O  *  /  Q  \  h/V  Til  Ol  11  f  O  111  111  AAll  ^AlteTT11  fP 

crops  er  uses  er  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agree¬ 
ment  period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  sueh  crops  er 
uses-;  -(4)-  net  to  harvest  any  crop  from  er  graze  the  des¬ 
ignated  acreage  daring  the  agreement  periedy  unless  the  See- 
retaryy  after  certification  by  the  Governor  el  the  State  in 
which  sueh  acreage  is  situated  el  the  need  for  grazing  er 
harvesting  of  sueh  aereagey  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  er  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage, 
hardship,-  er  suffering  caused  by  severe  droughty  fieedy  er 
ether  natural  disastery  and  consents  to  sueh  grazing  er  her- 
H.te,  9811 - 4 
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vesting  subject  -to  an  appropriate  redaction  in  Ike  rate  of 
payment;  and  -(5-f  to  snek  additional  terms  and  conditions 
as  tke  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effee-tna-te  tke 
purposes  of  tke  program?  inelnd-ing  snek  measares  as  tke 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  tke  designated 
free  from  erosion?  insects,  weeds?  and  rodents. 

-(ef  kinder  snek  agreements  tke  Secretary  skak  -fil¬ 
ling  labor)-  for  tke 


bear  sack  part  of  tke  average  east 
coanty  or  area  in  vvkiek  tke  farm  is  situated  of  estabksking 
and  maintaining  authorized  praetiees  or  ases  on  tke  desig¬ 
nated  acreage  as  tke  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  effect aate  tke  purposes  of  tke  program?  bat  not  to  exceed 

kl  w  *  o  '\TY*v,o  qv*  vo  f  o  i/44i  prniniri  1*0  1  t'  HVO  /  i  OOQ  rn*  COO  nn/1  AV  fir  a 

til v.  <tV  v  1  cl ^ U  XtlTv  I U 1  v  U 1 11  jlctl  lb Ml y  |  /  1  til  T7t v* v * o  v7r  ttu vu  till U U1  til vi 

~  and  -jff)-  make  an  annaal 
to  tke  producer  for  tke  period  of  tke 
at  sack  rate  or  rates  as  tke  Secretary  determines 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  consideration  of  tke  obligations 
undertaken  by  tke  predueersr  kke  rate  or  rates  of  annaal 
adjustment  payments  as  determined  kereander  skak  be  in¬ 
creased  by  an  ameant  determined  by  tke  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  tke  benefit  to  tke  general  pabke 
of  tke  ase  of  tke  designated  acreage  if  tke  producer  farther 
agrees  to  permit?  without  etker  compensation?  access  to  SHol'l 
acreage  by  tke  general  pabke?  daring  tke  agreement  period? 
for  banting,  trapping?  baking?  and  biking?  subject  to  appli  - 
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^  1  >  1  /  \  4  c\  i-  /r  r>  /I  f  jVwl  AVpl  l"  /  \  pwil  1 1  /  i  lJ  Til  a  r\  vtt  T~y~>  qtt 

v  ll U IvJ  O  1/lI L v  ell  1 11  _L  Uvlvl  ill  X  I.  tllil  1 1 U1 1  o •  _JL  XI U  I J vi v  X  U 1 11 X  y  X 1 XIX  y 

make  Ike  annual  adjustment  payments  ler  all  years  el  Ike 
agreement  period  upon  ufgneval  el  Ike  agreement  er  in  seek 
installments  as  ke  determines  te  ke  desirables  P-mmdedj  T-hat 
ler  eaek  year  any  annual  adjustment  payment  is  make  in 
akvanee  el  performance,  tke  annual  adjustment  payment 
skak  ke  -reduced  ky  5  per  centum,  4ke  Beeretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  ler  adjusting  any  payment  en  aeeeunt  el  lailurc  te 
eemply  witli  tke  terms  ank  conditions  el  tke  program? 

-fdj-  4ke  Beeretary  skulk  unless  ke  ketermines  tkat  suek 
aefion  will  ke  inconsistent  wkk  tke  effective  administration 
el  tke  program-,  use  an  advertising  ank  kik  proeekurc  In  ke- 
termining  tke  tanks  in  any  area  te  fee  covered  fey  agreements. 
-fefee  total  aereage  placed  unker  agreement  in  any  county 
skak  fee  limited  te  a  percentage  el  tke  total  ekgrfele  acreage 
in  suek  county  which  tke  Becretary  ketermines  would  net 
ak-versely  affect  tke  economy  el  tke  county? 

-(e)-  44-re  annual  adjustment  payment  skak  net  exceed 
5-0  per  centum  el  tke  estimated  vakuo  as  determined  fey  tke 
Fyj  en  tke  basis  el  prices  in  ekeet  at  tke  time  tke 
is  entered  inteT  el  tke  crops  er  types  el  crops 
wkiek  migkt  etkerwise  fee  grewm  44+e  estimated  value  may 
ke  estafekskek  fey  tke  Secretary  en  a  county,  area,  er  in¬ 
dividual  larm  basis  as  ke  deems  appropriate? 

-(f)-  44re  Beeretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  witk 
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a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  tke  producer  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  seek  termination  would  be  in  tke 
publie  interest;  and  may  agree  to  sunk  modification  ef  agree¬ 
ments  as  ke  may  determine  to  ke  doairakle  to  carry  ent  tke 

-fgf  Hre  Secretary  may;  to  tke  extent  ke  deems  it  de¬ 
sirable;  provide  ky  appropriate  regulations  for  preservation 
of  cropland;  erop  acreage,  and  allotment  kistoiy  applicable 
to  acreage  diverted  from  tke  production  of  crops  under  tke 
program  for  tke  purpose  of  any  federal  p ingrain  under 
which  suck  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  suck  program. 

-(kf  In  carrying  out  tke  program;  tke  Secretary  shah 
utilize  tke  services  of  local;  county,  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  S  of  tke  Soil  Conservation  and 

-fif  For  tke  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  tke 
permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  tke  Sec¬ 
retary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law; 
transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  tke  program 
to  any  other  F ederal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  tke  preser¬ 
vation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,-  tke  development  of 
wildlife  or  recreational  facilities;  or  tke  prevention  of  air  or 
water  pollution  under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
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and  at  costs  not  greater  than  those  under  agreemeirts  entered 
into  with  producers;  provided  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  purposes  ol  the  program  will  he  accomplished  by  such 
action; 

-ij)-  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  eest 
with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  estab- 
of  practices  OF  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and 
open  spaces;  natural  beauty-,-  wildlife  or  recreational 
or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  terms  and 
and  at  costs  consistent  with  these  under  agree- 
men-ts  entered  into  with  producers;  provided  the  Secretary 

lit  O  1  ill  o  'nilVYtAQOQ  f  \  f  lit  TtVA (VVO  m  vyi  1 1  Ko  o ZxCi/VLVi 
Tllct  t  llUi  ptTrjTvoto  v'l  lllv"  T7 1  vll^  1  <  1 1 1 1  \t  111  tTU  cliA  vlll 

lyxr  cjiT  /  «1  ^  n  rd  i  A1 1 

F  7  \  ottVll  ilV/tiUxi. 

-fh)-  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities? 
services;  authorities;  and  funds  of  the 


*s  and 

under  this  program,-  including  payment  of  eests  of  adminis¬ 
tration?  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program; 
including  sueh  amounts  as  may  he  required  to  mafee  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  eests  incurred  or 


to  he  incurred  under  this  program; 

-flf  In  ease  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  pay¬ 
ment  or  compensation  dies;  becomes  incompetent;  or  dis¬ 
appears  before  receiving  sueh  payment  or  compensation;  or 
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fll  A 
til  VJ 

0.11  A 

I  III  til  v 


p  who  renders  or  completes  the  re- 
?  the  payment  or  compensation  shah? 
d  to  arty  other  provisions  of  law?  be  made  as 
may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
s  and  so  provide  by  regulations? 

-fmf  The  Secretary  shah  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  proteet  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers?  inelud¬ 
ing  provision  of  sharing?  on  a  fair  and  equitable  busby  in  pay¬ 
ments  or  compensation  under  this  program.- 

-fn-)-  The  Secretary  shah  prescribe  sueh  regulations  as 

title? 

TITLE  ¥IT-^TISCELLA-NEOUS 
SeO;  701.  Section  3-74-fa)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Aet  of  T93St  as  amended?  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows-; 

‘Haf  The  Secretary  shah  provide  for  ascertaining?  bv 
the  acreage  of  peanuts  and  tobacco  and  bv 
or  otherwise?  the  acreage  of  wheat?  cotton? 
rice?  or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land  use  on 
farms  for  winch  the  ascertainment  of  sueh  acreage  is  neees- 

py?  Insofar  as  practicable?  the  acreage 
aid  land  use  shall  be  ascertained  prior  to 
harvest?  and?  if  any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  com- 
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phanee  with  Ike  requirements  el  Ike  program,  Ike 
tender  seek  terms  end  conditions  as  ke  prescribes,  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  reasonable  time  lor  Ike  adjustment  ol  Ike  acreage  ol 
Ike  commodity  or  land  use  lo  Ike  requirements  ol  tke 
program.-- 

S®d  - m*  Sedien  374-(e)-  ol  Ike  Agricultural  Arijust- 
menl  Ad  ol  49987  as  a-mendedr  is  amended  by  deleting  Ike 
krst  scntenee  thereof.- 

Secs  703t  Subsection  -(ft)-  ol  seelion  340  ol  Ike  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Ael  ol  49387  as  amended^  is  amended 
-(i)-  by  striking  out  ol  Ike  krst  sentenee  tkereel  -4962, ■  496^ 
49&C  and  4965^  and  inserting  ^4 902  through  4909^  and 
-(ii)-  ky  striking  out  ol  tke  last  sentence  tkereel  “  1 904  or 


4904^  and  ins 


At  4904  through  4909A 


SbOt  704t  4ke  Ad  ol  August  437  4957 


e  daftVr 


85  127-)-  as  amendedj  is  amended  ky  striking  out  tke  last 


Se€t  705t  4ke  Secretary  ol  Agricukure  in  coop¬ 
eration  -with  Ike  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Ike 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  4-oreslry  shall  make 
a  study  ol  Ike  parity  income  position  ol  larmers  and  report 
thereon  to  tke  Congress  not  later  than  June  OOy  496th  4he 
repert  skak  include  a  recommended  lermukt  lor 
parity  incomer 
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fsiscu  401b  4totwithstandmg  any  other  provision-  of  law? 
the  Sonrotary,  upon  the  request  of  any  agency  of  any  State 
charged  with  the  administration  of  tire  public  lands  of  the 
State,-  may  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  or  feed 
gram  bases  together  with  relevant  production  histories  which 
have  been  determined  pursuant  to  the  -Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment-  Aet  of  4948?  as  amended,  or  section  4b  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Aet?  as  amended? 
from  any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other  farm 
or  farms  in  the  same  county  composed  of  public  lands-:-  Pro¬ 
vided-, ■  -That  as  a  condition  for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment 
or  base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  allotment  or 
base  transferred  prior  to  adjustment?  if  any?  shall  be  devoted 

1a  mi /I  hi  n i nf  n  ni  o /I  in  iiatmii  o ii  /wn 4  iTr>fTrvi~ni'iTTri  /m  4li  o 

T7TT  < M  1*1  1  lltl  1 11 1 ILli  I v  AL  ilr  |  * v "J  1 1  lui il  l  1 17  V  l  v^v  CU  ti  \  v"  vU  V  Ul  Ull  1/1115 

farm  from  -which  the  transfer  is  madcr  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  which  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  section?  which  may  provide  for  adjust- 
mg  down-ward  the  she  of  the  allotment  or  base  transferred 
if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  or  base  is  transferred 
normally  has  a  higher  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity  for 
which  the  allotment  or  base  is  determined,  for  reasonable 
limitations  on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  and  bases 
on  farms  to  which  transfers  are  made,  taking  into  aeeount 
the  size  of  the  allotments  and  bases  on  farms  of  similar  size 
in  the  community,  and  for  is 


av  nn  QAtj 
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aetd  eelev-ael  kkleeies  if  Ike  eeeditiees  el  ike  toeisfee  aee 
eel  fulfilled? 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965”. 

TITLE  I— WHEAT 

Sec.  101.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

a)  Section  332  is  amended  hy  changing  item  (iv)  in 
subsection  (b)  to  read:  11  will  be  utilized  during  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul¬ 
try)  feed,  excluding  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which  will 
be  utilized  for  such  purposes  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Eood  ana l 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “ The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
each  crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 
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which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage  other 
than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  or,  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have  been 
determined  if  one  had,  been  proclaimed 

(3 )  Subsection  ( a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve 
of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment 
as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  all 
amounts  allotted  to  the  State  and  including  for  1966  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965  under  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for 
each  State,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop-rotation 
practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of 
loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  reserve  acre¬ 
age  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to  the 
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county  allotments  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional 
allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  com¬ 
ing  into  production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million 
acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable  for  the 
purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make 
additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on 
old  wheat  farms  (that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat  has  been 
seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment 
to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat 
farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an 
allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  an  allotment- 
cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any 
county  shall  not  exceed,  the  acreage  made  available  therefor 
in  the  comity.  Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a 
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major  income-producing  crop,  only  lo  farms  on  which  there 
is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an  alternative 
income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming  op¬ 
eration  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional  acre¬ 
age  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of 
making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm 
shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent 
to  the  1963  crop  year." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  ( c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  years  wheat  allotment 
in  each  such  county,  including  for  1966  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established 
crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.” 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  new  paragraphs  (3)  and,  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
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of  this  subsection,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and 
any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted, 
plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  gram 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (c),  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and  any 
subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each  old 
farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted, 
or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the 
farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment:  Provided,  That 
(i)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  1966  allotment  for 
any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964  farm  acreage  allot- 
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ment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  7 
per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the 
immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  decreased  by  7  per 
centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion 
program  nor  a  voluntary  certificate  program  was  in  effect 
and  there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  year;  and  (Hi)  for  purposes  of  clause  (ii), 
any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing 
excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted  to 
zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with 
the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so 
stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 
of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed 
after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  allotme7it  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
by  7  per  centum .” 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  language  “ except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respec¬ 
tively,  of  this  section ”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “ This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent 
years 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat ”  and  substituting  “crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969” ,  (2)  by  striihng  out  “not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates ”,  and  substituting  “under  section  107(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949” ,  and  (3)  by  striking  out  of  the 
third  sentence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment”  and  “fifteen  acres”  and  substituting  “50  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “twenty-five  acres”, 
respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted,  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 
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such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  he  applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses.” 

Sec.  102.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through 
1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  and  substituting  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  ex¬ 
ported  for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports 
of  wheat,  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown, 
wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed 
for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for 
donation,  and  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or 
exported  beginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled 
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from  wheat  'prior  to  July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from 
wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed 
for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  tbne  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for 
aging,  except  that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  market¬ 
ing  certificates  as  may  be  required  may  be  deferred  until  such 
beverage  is  bottled  for  sale.  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian 
port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage  under  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  subsequent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  when  it  is 
exported  from  the  Canadian  port.” 

(b)  Those  provisions  of  section  379d(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  ivhich  relate  to  export 
marketing  certificates  and  section  379c  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  producers)  shall 
not  be  applicable  during  the  marketing  years  beginning  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  During  those  mar¬ 
keting  years  the  requirements  of  such  section  379d(b)  may  be 
suspended  for  any  marketing  year  or  other  period  by  the 
Secretary  in  whole  or  in  part  to  such  extent  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  if  he  determines  that  such  suspension  will  result 
in  the  more  effective  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  better 
effectuation  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
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thereof  the  following:  “ Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  preceding  mar¬ 
keting  year  to  he  acquired,  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even 
though  the  food  product  may  he  marketed  or  removed  for 
sale  or  consumption  after  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.” 

(cl)  Section  379g  is  amended  hy  inserting  “(a)”  after 
“Sec.  37 9 g”  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(h)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell 
certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat 
into  food,  products  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such 
prices,  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provide.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be 
issued,  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

(e)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
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word  “ flour ”  the  following:  “(excluding  flour  second  clears 
not  used,  for  human  consumption  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary)’ . 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  food  products 
sold,  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  on  or  after  sixty 
days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  nothin 
such  sixty-day  period. 

(f)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted,  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  196b  through 
1969 ,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  37 9 e 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379e.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized,  to  issue,  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  at 
their  face  value.  The  face  value  per  bushel  of  marketing 
certificates  for  each  marketing  year  shall  be  the  amount 
by  which  the  support  level  determined  under  section  107(1) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  such  marketing  year 
is  below  $2.00:  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  average  price  of  bread  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  following  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1969  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  mar¬ 
keting  gear,  the  Secretary  may  increase  such  face  value 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  by  which  such 
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support  level  is  below  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
of  wheat  as  of  the  date  such  support  level  is  determined. 
The  exception  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  marketing  year  for  the  1966  crop.” 

Sec.  104.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1966  through 
1969  crops,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1445a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

uSec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  for  any  marketing  year — 

“(1)  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  through  loans,  purchases,  and  other  operations 
(not  including  payments )  at  a  level  equal  to  the  higher 
of  (i)  the  United  States  farm  price  equivalent,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  average  world  market 
price  for  wheat  during  the  immediately  preceding  three 
marketing  years,  or  (ii)  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor, 

“(2)  additional  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be 
made  available  through  payments  in  such  amount  as 
(i)  will  bring  the  total  amount  of  price  support  made 
available  under  this  section  up  to  a  level  not  in  excess 
of  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  wheat  and 
not  less  than  $ 1.90  per  bushel,  and  (ii)  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  and  any  increases 
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in  the  prices  of  bread  and  wheat  products  so  that  pro¬ 
ducers  may  receive  an  appropriate  share  of  any  increased 
returns  from  wheat  products.  Such  additional  support 
shall  be  provided  on  the  projected,  yield,  of  that  part 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  which  is  either  planted  for 
harvest  or  diverted  to  conserving  uses  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or,  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area,  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  equitable;  and,  shall  be  shared  by 
the  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  wheat  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the 
proceeds  therefrom.  For  purposes  of  payments  under 
this  paragraph,  producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  not  diverted  to  conserving  uses  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  so  planted  or  diverted  the  entire 
acreage  allotment.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted 
to  wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

“( 3)  price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators;  and  if  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area 
is  established  for  sxich  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made 
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available  under  paragraph  (1)  only  in  the  commercial 
wheat- producing  area,  and 

“( 4)  a  1  cooperator  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i) 
does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the 
producer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii) 
complies  with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended \  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  producer  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  if  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  and  the  amount  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is 
stored  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored 
hereunder  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  projected 
farm  yield,  multiplied,  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
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within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  production  of 
such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro¬ 
duction  is  so  established,  the  amount  of  wheat  required 
to  be  stored  shall  be  such  actual  production  less  the 
actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 
based  upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm;  Provided  however,  That 
the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  not  be 
larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  production 
so  established  exceeds  the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied 
by  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  At  the  time  and 
to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  in  the  amount  of  wheat  so 
stored,  except  depletion  resulting  from  the  release  of 
wheat  from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or 
underproduction,  as  provided  below  or  depletion  result¬ 
ing  from  some  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer, 
the  producer  shall  pay  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  times  the  wheat  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  made  with  respect  to  the  farm  for  the  year  in 
which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment 
was  produced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the 
then  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  from 
any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  shall  be  reduced,  by 
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that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  projected  farm  yield 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  is 
less  than  the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied  by  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any 
previous  crops  stored  hereunder  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  together  with  the  actual  production  of  the 
then  current  crop  will  equal  the  projected  farm  yield, 
multiplied  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment .  The  vro- 
ducer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the. 
wheat  so  stored. 

“  ( 5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  Art 
prohibit  the  making  of  wheat  price  support  loans  or  pay¬ 
ments  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  make  such 
loans  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to 
be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 
Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1904  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Amendment  (7 )  of  section  202  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1964  and  1965 ”  and  substituting  “ the  calendar 
years  1964  through  1969” ;  and  by  striking  out  “marketing 
certificates ”  and  substituting  “price  support” . 
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(2)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and 
I960'’  and  substituting  “1964  through  1969” ;  and  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “under  section  107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949”. 

Sec.  106.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1967,  section  389(a)(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “national  acreage 
allotment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  “(less 
an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335)”. 

Sec.  107.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)” 
after  “(8)”  and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

“(B)  ‘ Projected,  national  yield '  as  applied  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commodity  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices.  ’ 
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(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraphs  : 

“(J )  ‘ Projected  county  yield ’  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  such  commodity  in  the  county  during  each  of  the  five 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“(K)  ‘ Projected  farm  yield ’  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  such  commodity  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the 
three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted, 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices .” 

Sec.  108.  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  that  section,  by 
inserting  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  “who” , 
wherever  it  appears,  the  word  “knowingly” . 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of 
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the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“( 9)  ‘ Normal  production  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
acres  of  rice  or  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
times  such  number  of  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres.'' 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  li normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm"  in  paragraph 
(V  to  the  words  “ projected  farm  yield" . 

Sec.  110.  If  the  national,  State,  and  county  allotments 
have  already  been  established  for  the  1966  crop  of  wheat 
before  this  Act  becomes  effective,  the  national,  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 
Subtitle  A — Program  for  1966  Through 
1969  Crops 

Sec.  201.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (e) : 

“(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
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price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included 
in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under  section 
16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such 
crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his 
feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on  any  farm 
which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed,  grains  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  fore¬ 
going  requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer 
of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  price  support  for  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program  for  feed  grains  if  such  producer  has  pre¬ 
viously  produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley 
only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess 
of  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  I960,  does  not  knowingly  devote 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess 
of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sor- 
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glmms  in  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage 
devoted  to  the  'production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960 
to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any  feed  grain  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  as  the  Secretary 
determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price- 
support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those 
producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  through  payments- 
in-kind.  Such  payments-in-ldnd  shall  be  made  available  on 
the  maximum  permitted  acreage,  or  the  Secretary  may  make 
the  same  total  amount  available  on  a  smaller  acreage  or 
acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates.  The  number  of  bushels  of 
such  feed  grain  on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made 
shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  actual 
acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest 
on  which  the  Secretary  makes  such  payments  available  by 
the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre:  Provided,  That  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  pro¬ 
ducers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  price-support  program:  Provided  further,  That  for 
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purposes  of  such  payments ,  producers  on  any  farm  ivho  have 
planted  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  permitted  to  he  planted  shall  he  deemed  to  have  planted 
the  entire  acreage  permitted.  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a),  that  portion  of  the  support  price 
which  is  made  avail  able  through  loans  and  purchases 
for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  may  he  reduced,  below  the 
loan  level  for  the  1966  crop  by  such  amounts  and  in  such 
stages  as  may  he  necessary  to  promote  increased  participation 
in  the  feed  grain  program,  taking  into  account  increases  in 
yields,  hut  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  livestock 
economy:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  not  he  con¬ 
strued,  to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary  s  discretion  to  main¬ 
tain  or  increase  total  price  support  levels  to  cooperators. 
An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  he  deemed  to  he  an  actual  acreage  of 
feed,  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  pay¬ 
ments.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  any  payments  hereunder  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  performance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  he  made 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such 
feed  grains  to  he  indued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than 
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the  current  support  price  made  available  through  loans  and 
purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  such  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and,  equitable  basis.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  sup¬ 
port  for  feed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  marie 
available  to  the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  pro¬ 
ducers  divert  from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program,,  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such 
operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  payments  in 
kind  under  this  subsection  (c)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and,  conditions  of 
the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsections  and  section 
16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended 

Sec.  202.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Causer  ration  and  Do - 
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mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason¬ 
able  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to 
meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  co7iservation  payments  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grams  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted 
in  1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops 
or  practices  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by 
an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  pro¬ 
ducers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted  but  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  basic  county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate 
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of  payment-in-kind,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acre¬ 
age  diverted  from  the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on 
the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all 
or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  cramhe,  and  flax,  if  he 
determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed 
one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The 
term  ‘‘feed  grains'  means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  and  if  for  any  crop 
the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
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of  1962,  tlie  term  ‘ feed  grams  shall  include  oats  and  rye: 
Provided,  That  acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and, 
if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  be 
planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided 
further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed 
grains  for  purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base 
acreage  for  the  farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed 
grain  diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion, 
insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and 
1960  or  twenty-five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage 
reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm 
during  the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant 
to  the  exemption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to 
its  repeal  by  the  Pood  and,  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  b*  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  ab¬ 
normal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  (i)(l),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unani¬ 
mous  request  of  the  State  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases 
for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to  the  extent  he 
determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section 
105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
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acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and 
1960. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any 
year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab¬ 
lished  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms 
on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of  the  farm 
operator  in  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to 
which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains 
on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the 
farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage 
equal  to  the  feed  grain  base  so  established  for  each  farm 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed,  grains  on 
the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for 
the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
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ated  such  amounts  as  may  he  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  16  (i). 

“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

“(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feeel  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer¬ 
tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not 
less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

“(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
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by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or 

alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains  .” 

Sec.  203.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language 
beginning  with  “ the  requirements ”  and  ending  with  “ Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1961,  ancl”  and  substituting  therefor  “the 
requirements  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is 
extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price  sup¬ 
port  may  be  extended  or”. 

Subtitle  B — Alternative  Feed  Grain  Program 

Sec.  204.  For  any  of  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed,  grains,  the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  the  program  author¬ 
ized  under  the  provisions  of  Subtitle  A  hereof,  carry  out  a 
feed  grain  program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Subtitle  B.  For  purposes  of  any  program  under  this  Sub¬ 
title  B,  the  following  provisions  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
amended  as  herein  provided. 

(1)  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  “ not  less  than  65 
per  centum ”  from  subsection  (a)  and  substituting  “not  less 
than  60  per  centum  " ,  and  ( ii )  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included 
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in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under  section 
16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such 
crop  of  feed,  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his 
feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on  any  farm 
which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  fore¬ 
going  requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer 
of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  for  barley  to  participate 
in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains  if  such 
producer  has  previously  produced,  a  malting  variety  of 
barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960, 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and 
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does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats 
and  rife  in  1959  and  1960  to  the  production  of  wheat  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1962.  A  payment  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  bushel  may  he  made  available  on  an  acreage  on  a  farm 
participating  in  the  program  which  the  Secretary  finds  ivas 
not  planted  to  feed  gains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for 
feed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers 
divert  from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to 
divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion 
program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the  need 
for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any 
national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry  out 
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an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  without 
regard  to  provisions  which  would  he  applicable  to  the 
regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under  which, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  conservation  payments  shall  he  made  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1059  and 
1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices 
including  simmer  fallow  and  idle  land  hy  an  equal 
amount.  Payments  shall  he  made  cd  such  rede  or  redes 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted, 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county 
support  rate,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted  from  the  commodity  on  the  farm  hasecl  on  the 
farm  projected  yield  per  acre:  Provided,  That  pay¬ 
ments  may  he  made  at  a  rate  not  less  than  70  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate  On  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity 
on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre 
if  the  producer  agrees  to  and  diverts  for  a  period  of  five 
years  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959 
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and  1900.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  Secretary  mail  permit  all  or  any  part,  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  he  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the 
commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject  to 
the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed 
one-half  the  rate  which  othenvise  would  be  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The 
term  ‘ feed,  grains  means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley  and  if  for  any  crop 
the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted, 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  the  term  ‘feed  grains  shall  include  oats  and 
rye:  Provided,  That  acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  be 
planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided 
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further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  shall  not  he  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
for  the  farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain 
diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  Secretary  mag  deem  appropriate 
to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  in¬ 
sects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  gears  1.959  and 
1960  or  twenty-five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  reduction 
in  production  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be 
made  in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the 
farm  during  the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  exemption  provided  in  section  335(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
pnor  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm,  base  acreage  for  wheat 
established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct 
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for  abnormal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give 
due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  prac¬ 
tices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
and  topography,  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  (i)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
unanimous  request  of  the  State  committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed 
grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to  the 
extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for 
farms  within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to 
producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance : 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  make 
payments  to  any  producers  under  this  section  in  any  year 
in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
acreage  involved.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
who  participates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on 
the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
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average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 
and  I960.” 

(3)  Section  16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“( 7)  The  program  shall  be  formulated  and  administered 
in  such  manner  as  will  limit  the  amount  of  reduction  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  county  or  local  community  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  the  county  or 
community.” 

TITLE  III— DICE 

Sec.  301.  Section  353(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof : 

“(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
for  1966,  1967,  1968,  or  1969  is  less  than  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  1965,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  diversion 
program  for  rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support  the 
gross  income  of  idee  producers  at  a  level  not  lower  than 
that  for  1965,  minus  any  reduction  in  production  costs 
resulting  from  the  reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such 
program  conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  comply  with  their  rice  acreage  allotments, 
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devote  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  de¬ 
termined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
The  diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment 
is  reduced  below  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1965 
by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage 
devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  use  of  such,  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops;  but  in  no  event,  shall  the  payment  exceed  one- 
half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as 
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the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  di¬ 
verted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance.  The  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  paragraph 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  rice  crop  produced  on  the  farm, 
or  the  proceeds  therefrom.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  payments  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  section  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  carrying  out  this  paragraph.'' 

Sec.  302.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “In  determining  support  prices  for  the  1966  and 
1967  crops  of  rice  the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  use  head  and  broken 
rice  value  factors  for  the  various  varieties  which  ( 1 )  are 
not  lower  than  those  used  with  respect  to  the  1965  crop,  and 
(2)  do  not  differ  as  between  any  two  varieties  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  value  factors  used  with  respect  to  the  1965 
crop  for  such  two  varieties  differed, 
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TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  deleting  from  section  70S  March  31,  1966 ” 
and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  “ December  31,  1969” . 

(2)  By  changing  the  period,  at  the  end,  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  70S  to  a  colon  and  inserting  the  following : 
“ Provided  further,  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
for  the  1966  marketing  year  shall  he  determined,  by  adjusting 
the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the  1965  marketing 
year  by  multiplying  such  1965  support  price  by  the  ratio 
of  (i )  the  average  of  the  parity  index  (the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers,  including  commodities  and  services,  interest, 
taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  as  defined,  in  section  SOI  (a) 
(1)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended),  for  the  three  calendar  years  preceding  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  of  announcement  of  such  support  price  to  (ii)  the 
average  parity  index  for  the  three  calendar  years  1958, 
1959,  and  1960,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  full  cent,  and 
that  the  support  price  for  each  subsequent  marketing  year 
shall  be  determined  by  adjusting  the  support  price  for  the 
1965  marketing  year  in  the  same  manner  as  the  support 
price  for  the  1966  marketing  year  was  determined  except 
that  the  three-calendar-year  period  used  in,  (i)  of  the  above 
ratio  shall  be  advanced  by  one  year  for  each  subsequent 
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marketing  year:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
make  price  support  available  to  producers  marketing  not  in 
excess  of  1,000  pounds  of  wool  in  any  marketing  year  at  a 
level  not  more  than  five  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  level 
made  available  to  producers  marketing  in  excess  of  1,000 
pounds  in  such  marketing  year.” 

(3)  By  deleting  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  703. 

TITLE  V— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 
Sec.  501.  Section  107  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  changing  the  word  “three”  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  to  the  word  “jive”. 

(2)  By  deleting  the  word  “oi”  immediately  preceding 
the  word  “other”  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “uses”  a  comma  and 
the  words  “or  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect 
and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution 
(priority  being  given  to  the  extent  practicable  to  practices  or 
uses  which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  permanent  retirement 
to  noncrop  uses)” . 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  the  following:  “The  Secretary  shall  not  require  the 
producer,  as  a  condition  to  placing  such  cropland  as  he  may 

H.K.  9811 - 7 
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desire  under  the  contract,  to  reduce  liis  acreage  of  more  than 
one  commodity  subject  to  acreage  or  marketing  restrictions , 
or  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  that  commodity,  by  more  than  50 
per  centum  below  the  amount  permitted  by  such  restrictions .” 

(4)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  pro¬ 
tective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
103(a)(3)  hereof .” 

(5)  By  changing  the  word  “all”  to  “such”  in  each 
of  the  two  places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a),  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para¬ 
graph  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the  following:  “as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate.” 

(6)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a),  the  following:  “ The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
a  person  who  has  operated  the  land  to  be  covered  by  a  con¬ 
tract  under  this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years  preceding 
the  date  of  the  contract  and  who  controls  the  land  for  the 
contract  period  to  own  the  land  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  entering  into  the  contract.” 

(7)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b ) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (in- 
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eluding  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm 
is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vegetative 
cover  or  other  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  county  or  area;  and”. 

(8)  By  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  The  rate  or  rates 
of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder 
may  be  increased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  as  a  wildlife  service  payment  based  upon 
the  benefit  of  wildlife  uses  established  on  the  land  by  pro¬ 
ducers  who  permit  access  to  such  land  by  the  public  during 
the  contract  period  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking 
under  applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations .” 

(9)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  “ A  contract  shall  not 
be  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  un- 
less  the  violation  is  one  which  the  Secretary  has  prescribed 
by  regulation  to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substan- 

t  '  T  '  .  '  ‘  ■  .  f  \  f  *  (  4 

tially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.” 

(10)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

u(e)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any 
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county  or  local  community  shall  he  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  com¬ 
munity  which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  community.  In 
determining  such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall  give  appro- 
pirate  consideration  to  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  being 
retired  as  compared  to  the  average  productivity  of  eligible 
acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community.” 

(11)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

“(f)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from 
the  production  of  any  commodity  pursuant  to  a  contract 
hereafter  entered  into  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  acreage  diverted  from  that  commodity  for  the  purposes 
of  any  commodity  program  under  which  diversion  is  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support .” 

Sec.  502.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow¬ 
ing:  uThe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  announce 
programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  period  1966-1969  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than 
December  31,  1978.” 

(2)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “cover” 
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in  subsection  (b)  the  following:  “ entered  into  during  the 
five-year  period  1956-1960” . 

(3)  By  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtitle  B,  the  Secretary  shall  not  during  any  fiscal  year  enter 
into  contracts  with  producers  which  would  require  payments 
to  producers,  including  the  cost  of  materials  and  services,  in 
excess  of  $ 225,000,000  in  any  calendar  year” 

Sec.  503.  Sections  llland  lid  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act, 
as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  ill  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
“ water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving ”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substi¬ 
tuting  therefor  the  word  “other” . 

(2)  Section  lid  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  two 
words  thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  “Except 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  no  person” . 

Sec.  50d.  Section  118  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  118.”  and  adding 
new  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  trans¬ 
fer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  to  any  other 
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Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies 
for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and  rec¬ 
reational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost 
with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and 
conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recrea¬ 
tional  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  appoint  an  Advisory  Board,  on  Wildlife  to 
advise  and  consult  on  matters  relating  to  his  functions  under 
this  title  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Board  shall  consist 
of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  members  of  wildlife  organiza¬ 
tions,  farm  organizations,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public.  Members  of  such  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  ivho  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United,  States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
of  such  Board  or  otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such 
Board,  be  entitled,  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $ 100  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and,  ivliile  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
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regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently  A 

Sec.  505.  Section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as 
amended,  is  repealed,  except  that  such  repeal  shall  not  abate 
any  penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for 
preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history 
applicable  to  acreage  diverted,  from  the  production  of  crops 
in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other 
approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program 
under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment 
or  other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program. 

(b)  Section  112  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and 
subsections  (b)  (3)  and  (4)  and,  (e)(6)  of  section  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  are  repealed,,  except  that  all  rights  accruing  there¬ 
under  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 
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TITLE  VI— COTTON 

Sec.  601.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the 

1966  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

u(b)  If  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  additional  price  support 
on  each  of  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland 
cotton  to  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed  the  farm  domestic 
allotment  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  For  the  1966  crop 
such  additional  support  shall  be  25  per  centum  of  the  basic 
level  of  support  established  under  subsection  (a).  For  the 

1967  and  subsequent  crops,  such  additional  support  shall  be 
at  such  level,  not  less  than  20  per  centum  and  not  in  excess 
of  40  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  established 
under  subsection  (a),  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  reduction  in  supplies  of  cotton  to  a 
reasonable  level.  Such  additional  support  shall  be  provided 
on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
within  the  farm  domestic  allotment.” 

Sec.  602.  ( a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  350  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “In  order  to  provide  producers 
with  a  choke  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price 
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support,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  for  each  farm,  for  each 
of  the  1964  through  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm 
domestic  allotment  in  acres” 

(b)  The  second  proviso  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  (ivhich  provides  for  a  minimum  domestic  allotment) 
is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  bg  strik¬ 
ing  out  “15  acres ”  and  inserting  “10  acres”. 

(c)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  bg  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  national  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  not 
be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the  national  acreage  allotment.” 

Sec.  603.  Effective  August  1,  1966,  section  348  of  the 
Agricidtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  348.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
during  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1966,  and  ending 
July  31,  1970,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  payments  through  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to  persons  other  than 
producers  or  domestic  users  in  the  amount  of  3  cents  per 
pound  of  upland  cotton  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  result  in  the  full  amount 
of  such  payments  being  reflected  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
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of  raw  cotton  to  domestic  users  of  such  cotton  and  to  such 
f  urther  rides  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
Sec.  604.  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “ Effective  for  the  period  beginning  August  1, 
1966,  and  ending  July  31,  1970,  the  prices  at  which  cotton 
is  made  available  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  announced  in  advance  of  any  agree - 
ment  to  make  such  cotton  available;  but  the  price  at  which 
any  cotton  is  sold  for  export,  and  the  amount  of  any  pay¬ 
ment  made  to  assist  in  the  exportation  of  any  cotton,  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  fixed,  as  each  bid 
or  offer  to  purchase  cotton,  or  to  export  cotton  with  the 
aid  of  a  payment  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is 
accepted.  If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  at 
any  time  refect  a  bid  or  offer  to  purchase  cotton  for  export 
at  the  maximum  price  prescribed  by  this  section,  or  to  export 
cotton  in  consideration  of  a  payment  which  would  make 
cotton  available  for  export  at  the  maximum  price  prescribed 
by  this  section,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
quotations  from  Liverpool,  Bremen,  or  Osaka  available  at 
the  time  such  bid  or  offer  is  refected,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  within  thirty  days  after  such  refection  report 
such  fact  to  the  Congress  setting  out  in  full  the  reasons 
therefore 
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TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  701.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  378  the 
following  new  section: 

“ RECONSTITUTION  OF  FARMS 

“Sec.  379.  In  any  case  in  which  the  ownership  of  a 
tract  of  land  is  transferred  from  a  parent  farm,  the  acreage 
allotments,  history  acreages,  and  base  acreages  for  the  farm 
shall  be  divided  between  such  tract  and  the  parent  farm  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  cropland  acreage  in  such  tract 
bears  to  the  cropland  acreage  in  the  parent  farm,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  the  method  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  division,  if  any,  of  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  histories,  and  bases  in  any  case  in  which — 

“(1)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent 
farm  has  been  or  is  being  transferred  to  any  agency 
having  the  right  to  acquire  it  by  eminent  domain; 

“(2)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent 
farm  is  to  be  used  for  nonagricultural  purposes; 

“(3)  the  parent  farm  resulted  from  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  tracts  of  land  and.  records  are  available 
showing  the  contribution  of  each  tract  to  the  allotments, 
histories,  and  bases  of  the  parent  farm; 

“(4)  the  appropriate  county  committee  determines 
that  a  division  based  on  cropland  proportions  would 
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result  in  allotments  and  bases  not  representative  of  the 
operations  normally  carried  out  on  any  transferred  tract 
during  the  base  period;  or 

“(5)  the  parent  farm  is  divided  among  heirs  in 
settling  an  estate 

Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
in  the  determination  of  farm  yields  the  Secretary  may  use 
projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields.  In  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  yields  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer,  and  the  projected  yield 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  use  of  such  proved  yields 
for  any  commodity  will  cause  inequities  between  producers. 

Sec.  703.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  granted  under  section  3  of  the  Export  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  2023)  no  restrictions,  limita¬ 
tions,  or  conditions  with  respect  to  transportation  on  United 
States-flag  vessels  shall  be  required  of,  or  applied  to  the 
exportation  of  or  to  the  granting  of  a  license  to  export  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  connection  with  normal  commercial 
sales  for  dollars  to  any  country  unless  such  restrictions,  limi¬ 
tations,  or  conditions  shall  likewise  apply  to  the  exportation 
or  license  to  export  all  other  commodities,  without  limitation, 
to  such  country:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
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limit  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Trading  With  the 

Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  3). 

0 

Sec.  704.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  purchase  sufficient  supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market 
prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  programs  for  the 
schools,  domestic  relief  distribution,  community  action,  foreign 
distribution,  and  such  other  programs  as  are  authorized 
by  law,  when  there  are  insufficient  stocks  of  dairy  products 
in  the  hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  available 
for  these  purposes. 

Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to 
cause  a  study  of  the  situation  of  full-time  commercial  family 
farms  to  be  made  by  appropriate  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  indicate  among  other  things,  the  degree  to 
which  farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  such  farmers. 

Such  a  study  should  suggest  possible  criteria  for  defining 
commercial  family  farms  on  a  county-by-county  basis  and 
may  develop  on  a  pilot  basis,  examples  of  how  such  com¬ 
mercial  family  farm  criteria  might  apply  in  typical  agricul¬ 
tural  counties  in  several  production  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  such  report  to  the  agricultural 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1,  1966. 

Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
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1  whenever  the  application  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 

2  requires  determinations  to  he  made  of  the  amounts  of  land, 

3  labor,  material  or  services  needed  for  the  production  and  har- 

4  vesting  of  any  agricultural  crop,  or  of  the  availability  thereof 

5  for  such  production  and  harvesting,  such  determinations  shall 

6  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  ac- 

7  cepted  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  in  the  carrying  out, 

8  of  activities  in  which  such  determinations  are  needed. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  19,  1965. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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September  7,  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection's 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  t>o  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
9811),  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  sta¬ 
bilize  prices  ana.  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  \ommodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity,  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  iSenate,  various 
reports  of  committees  willSbe  allowed  to 
be  filed  until  midnight  tonight.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  farm  bill  Vill  be  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  tomorrow\but  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  anoan  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  questions  raised  by  tnh  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California  PMr. 
Kuchel],  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  take 
up  and  consider  the  following  measures^ 

Calendar  No.  655,  H.R.  8027,  a  bill  to" 
provide  assistance  in  training  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  and  other 
personnel,  and  in  improving  capabilities, 
techniques  and  practices  in  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  prevention 
and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Senate  should  be  prepared  to  take 
up,  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  measures : 

Calendar  No.  658,  S.  1349,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  inland,  Great  Lakes,  and 
western  rivers  rules  concerning  sailing 
vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in  length. 

Calendar  No.  659,  H.R.  5989,  an  act  to 
amend  section  27,  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1920,  as  amended. 

Calendar  No.  660,  S.  2142,  a  bill  to 
simplify  the  admeasurement  of  small 
vessels. 

Calendar  No.  662,  S.  897,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  the  St. 
Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  669,  S.  2118,  a  bill  to  clar¬ 
ify  sections  9  and  37  of  the  shipping  Act 
of  1916,  and  subsection  O(d)  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  is  hoped  that  tomorrow  the  high/ 
way  beautification  bill  will  be  reported, 
and  that  it  will  be  taken  up  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible.  / 

In  addition,  Calendar  No.  635,  H.R. 
8469,  to  provide  certain  increases  in  an¬ 
nuities  payable  from  the  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
tirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  may  be  considered  to¬ 
morrow.  / 

Any  of  the  bills  I  have  mentioned  may 
be  taken  up  tomorrow; 

No  further  legislative  business  will  be 
transacted  this  afternoon. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  should  be  on 
notice  that  a  .workload  is  in  the  offing. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  thar  aisle  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  start  work  on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow. 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
the  farm  bill  this  week,  even  if  it  means 
having  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
/Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
/he  Senator  from  Montana  a  question.  I 
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presume  that  we  shall  have  adequate  de¬ 
bate — of  course,  I  know  that  we  shall 
have  it — on  the  farm  bill.  That  debate 
may  go  on  for  2  or  3  days.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  and  many  other 
Senators  are  disturbed  about  the  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  dairy  program  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  bill.  Many  other 
Senators  are  concerned  with  that  situa¬ 
tion.  The  provision  is  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  I  expect  that  this  provision 
will  take  a  little  time  to  discuss  on  the 
floor  because  of  the  great  concern  about 
the  dairy  section. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  is  not  the  only  section  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  least  the  other 
features  have  been  tackled  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  but  the  dairy  section  has  been 
taken  out  completely.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  will  have  a  little  to  say 
about  it. 


LET  US  SAVE  OUR  COTTON  INDUS¬ 
TRY,  NOT  DESTROY  IT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  with  respect  to  the 
farm  bill,  which  will  be  here  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow  and  perhaps  for  a  while 
during  the  week,  I  speak  not  only  as  a 
Californian,  but  as  an  American,  in  reg¬ 
istering  my  own  violent  and  vigorous 
objection  to  what,  regretfully,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  saw 
fit  to  do  on  the  subject  of  cotton. 

The  administration  made  some  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  Congress  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  weakening  economic  position 
of  American  cotton.  They  were  good 
recommendations.  They  had  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  needless  subsidies.  They 
had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  amount  of 
cotton  surpluses.  They  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  free  competition  in  cotton, 
unfettered  by  Federal  financial  sopo¬ 
rifics.  Such  action  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Those  recommendations  were 
agreed  upon  by  such  able  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  my  friend  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  . 

I  regret  that  the  committee  overruled 
what  the  administration  asked  for,  and 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  ap¬ 
proved,  and  what  I  believe  the  Senate 
at  long  last  will  have  approved  when  the 
debate  on  the  proposed  legislation  has 
been  terminated, 

I  recognize  the  great  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  a  base  upon  which  to  cope  with  what 
many  people  in  this  country  are  calling 
the  mess  in  agriculture.  At  any  rate,  I 
salute  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  American  concept  of  individual 
American  initiative. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senate 
should  review  the  extremely  regrettable 
action  of  the  committee  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  cotton  industry, 
which  is  in  great  distress  and,  after  do¬ 
ing  so,  rectify  the  committee’s  errors, 
and  approve  what  the  administration 
has  recommended.* 1 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  save 


the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States 
from  destruction,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  and  strengthen  and  improve 
the  one-price  system. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  this  to  keep  - 
cotton  competitive  in  the  world  market 
and  competitive  with  manmade  fibers  in 
our  domestic  mills. 

We  simply  cannot  go  back  to  the  old, 
ruinous,  two-price  system  as  called  for 
in  the  Senate  committee  bill.  A  return  to 
the  two-price  system  would  mean  the 
end  of  cotton  in  America. 

Our  domestic  mills  would  turn  more 
and  more  to  synthetic  fibers.  Our  cotton 
stocks  would  pile  up  ever  higher  and 
higher  in  our  warehouses  at  great  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  Our  cotton  would  be 
priced  out  of  the  market,  and  this  would 
mean  eventual  ruin  to  the  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  of  America. 

We  cannot  afford,  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  high  price  supports  and  high 
loans  that  price  our  cotton  out  of  the 
market  and  survive  in  either  the  world 
or  the  domestic  trade. 

We  have  got  to  go  to  a  lower  loan  rate, 
and  to  a  provision  in  H.R.  9811,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  which  would  permit  our 
efficient  cotton  farmers  to  stay  out  of 
the  Government  program,  and  produce 
as  much  as  they  want  to  plant  for  the 
lower  world  market  price.  Is  not  that 
the  American  system? 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  only  a 
few  days  ago,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  more  quality,  strong  cot¬ 
ton  to  compete  with  synthetic  fibers. 
Our  California  farmers  produce  this  type 
of  strong,  high  quality  cotton,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  And,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  produce  more  of  it  for  the  world 
market  price,  if  they  can  do  this  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically. 

H.R.  9811,  the  House  passed  bill,  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  cotton  grower  who  would 
forego  the  Government  loan,  all  Govern¬ 
ment  payments,  and  all  Government  sub¬ 
sidies  on  his  cotton,  could  grow  for  the 
world  price  of  about  22  cents  a  pound 
without  acreage  restrictions. 

We  have  some  few  growers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  who  I  believe  would  be  adventurous 
enough  to  try  growing  cotton  not  only  for 
the  world  market  at  the  world  price,  but 
also  for  our  own  domestic  textile  mills 
at  the  world  price,  Mr.  President,  if  they 
were  permitted  to  do  so. 

Our  domestic  mills  need  more  of  this 
high  quality  cotton  to  blend  with  other 
cotton  fibers  in  the  manufacture  of 
modern  textiles.  And  they  would  use  it 
if  they  could  buy  it  at  the  world  price. 

This  type  of  cotton  would  be  used  by 
the  mills;  it  would  not  pile  up  in  the 
warehouses,  and  it  would  mean  increased 
use  of  cotton  and  less  use  of  synthetics. 
And  this  cotton  would  be  produced  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Should  not  that 
be  an  attractive  feature  to  our  fellow 
citizens? 

Mr.  President,  if  an  American  farmer 
chooses  not  to  take  a  Government  sub¬ 
sidy,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  plant  cot¬ 
ton  to  his  heart’s  content  and  sell  it  at 
the  world  price. 

The  overplanting  provision  of  H.R. 
9811  would  permit  this  to  be  done,  and 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  would  not 
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have  an  adverse  effect  on  tne  cotton 
program.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  would 
contribute  to  increasing  tne  competi¬ 
tiveness  of  cotton  in  both  the  world  and 
domestic  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  necessarily 
favor  each  and  every  provision  of  H.R. 
9811,  but  it  is  imperative  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  and  improve  the  one-price  system 
for  cotton.  H.R.  9811  will  do  this,  and 
it  is  a  far  better  program  than  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  bill,  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  would  destroy  our  cotton  industry. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recommended  that  the  present  cot¬ 
ton  program  be  extended  with  new 
measures  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program  and  to  cut  down  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  surplus. 

H.R.  9811  would  do  this,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  bill  would  not. 

The  cotton  carryover  on  August  1  of 
this  year  was  14.2  million  bales,  and  a 
1965  crop  of  more  than  14.8  million  bales 
is  anticipated.  At  the  present  rate  of 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  the 
cotton  carryover  probably  will  rise  to 
about  15.5  million  bales  by  August  1, 
1966.  CCC  will  hold  about  13  million 
bales  of  these  stocks. 

This  is  far  too  much  cotton  to  be 
stored  in  our  warehouses  at  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  expense.  The  Senate  committee  bill 
will  not  sufficiently  reduce  this  huge  sur¬ 
plus.  It  would  not  improve  our  world 
competitive  position.  It  would  not  re¬ 
duce  costs,  as  the  President  has  ad¬ 
vocated.  It  would  materially  add  to 
them. 

If  the  Senate  committee  bill  were  ap¬ 
proved,  the  costs  of  the  cotton  program 
would  be  increased  year  by  year,  and 
surpluses  would  not  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  the  public  interest  would 
require. 

The  so-called  Ellender  program  of  the 
Senate  committee  would  cost  a  little 
more  now  than  the  one-price  program  of 
H.R.  9811,  and  the  costs  would  increase 
year  by  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  loan,  direct 
payment,  one-price  program  would  cost 
slightly  less  to  begin  with,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  its  cost  would  be  from 
$200  million  to  $300  million  less  than 
the  Ellender  plan. 

The  Ellender  program  would  reduce 
our  cotton  surpluses  down  to  around  12.5 
million  bales,  but  this  is  not  enough 
reduction. 

We  need  to  get  our  surpluses  down  to 
around  9  million  bales.  The  low  loan, 
direct  payment,  one-price  program  of 
H.R.  9811  and  the  amendments  rejected 
by  the  Senate  committee  would  bring  our 
surplus  down  below  the  9  million  figure. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  our  cotton 
industry  is  how  to  increase  our  exports. 
We  are  losing  out  in  the  world  market, 
which  is  a  mounting  tragedy  in  this  era 
of  imbalance  of  payments  in  our  foreign 
trade. 

Our  cotton  exports  last  year  were  4.2 
million  bales  and  for  this  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  the  same  level — down 
from  5.7  million  bales  in  1963-64.  World 
production  at  record  high  levels,  and  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  man-made  fibers 
are  the  major  factors  responsible  for  our 
export  situation. 


What  to  do  about  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  confronting  us. 
Everyone  agrees  that  cotton  should  be 
offered  for  sale  competitively  in  the 
world  market.  But,  how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished? 

Do  we  allow  our  cotton  growers  to 
produce  for  export  on  a  competitive 
basis?  Or,  do  we  have  the  U.S.  grower 
produce  cotton  for  export  at  a  price 
higher  than  the  world  prices — protected 
by  Government  price-support  pro¬ 
grams — and  then  have  the  price  lowered 
to  competitive  world  levels  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense  and  by  bureaucratic  deci¬ 
sion? 

The  latter  method  already  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  The  Senate 
committee  bill,  would  simply  go  back  to 
this  plan  that  already  has  been  proven 
to  be  a  failure,  and  a  costly  failure  at 
that. 

Price  support  loans  nearer  world  price 
levels,  with  supplementary  payments  to 
producers  participating  in  the  cotton 
program,  would  be  far  more  desirable,  far 
more  flexible,  and  would  enable  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  determine  prices. 

Under  the  program  as  adopted  by  the 
House,  we  can  increase  our  exports  with¬ 
out  such  high  Government  expenditures, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  can  maintain 
farm  income  at  reasonable  and  decent 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
efficient  cotton  producers  of  California 
and  other  areas  of  our  Nation  penalized 
and  hamstrung  by  continued  restrictive 
policies  of  Government  controls.  I  want 
to  see  them  free  to  plant,  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies,  for  the  world  market. 

I  want  to  see  us  get  the  Government 
out  of  this  business  of  buying,  storing, 
and  selling  so  much  cotton.  This  ought 
to  be  the  business  of  the  cotton  trade,  not 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — let  us 
strike  the  chains  from  our  cotton  farm¬ 
ers.  Let  us  vote  down  the  ruinous  cotton 
provisions  of  the  Senate  committee  bill, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  cotton  section 
of  H.R.  9811. 

Do  not  destroy  our  cotton  industry  and 
our  cotton  farmers.  Save  this  industry 
and  the  cotton  farmers  with  a  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  that  makes  some  sense.  Thus,  will 
the  national  economy  be  strengthened, 
and  the  theory  of  American  initiative  be 
vindicated. 


THE  STEEL  STRIKE— PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON’S  EFFORTS  IN  SETTLING 
MANAGEMENT-LABOR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  how  happy  and 
pleased  I  am  that  the  producers  of  steel 
and  the  makers  of  steel,  management 
and  labor,  were  able  to  get  together  over 
the  past  weekend. 

I  believe  that  much  credit  should  go  to 
them  for  their  understanding  of  what 
the  effects  of  a  steel  strike  would  be  on 
the  country.  Great  credit  should  go  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who, 
for  the  second  time,  has  performed  a  task 
of  significance  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country  in  exerting  his  personal 
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efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the/ 
differences  in  the  steel  industry. 

The  Senate  may  recall  that  when  the 
President  first  took  office,  he  was  laisrely 
responsible  for  bringing  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  differences  within  the  rail¬ 
road  industry — differences  winch  had 
plagued  previous  administrations  for 
several  years,  and  which  were  finally 
adjudicated  through  the  .personal  in¬ 
terest  he  took  in  them.  / 

I  am  delighted  that  this  settlement  in 
the  steel  industry  has  taken  place.  Iam 
glad  to  note,  from  newspaper  accounts, 
at  least,  that  the/settlement  remains 
within  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the 
administration.  / 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  settlement 
of  this  strike/will  serve  as  an  indicator 
to  other  industries  and  to  organized  labor 
that  it  is  rafuch  better  to  settle  differences 
than  to/try  to  work  them  out  on  the 
bricks  or  on  the  pavement. 

I  am.  glad  that  a  week  or  so  ago  it  was 
finally  possible,  at  long  last,  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  maritime  strike, 
ar  strike  which  never  should  have  oc- 
'curred  in  the  first  place,  and  which 
caused  untold  damage  to  the  economy  of 
this  country,  a  strike  which  now  happily 
has  been  settled. 

I  hope  that  this  pattern  will  continue 
and  will  be  applied  to  other  segments  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
welcome  news  of  the  past  weekend  was 
the  successful  negotiation  of  a  35-month 
contract  between  the  major  American 
steel  producers  and  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  role  he  played  in  this  settlement. 
He  asserted  the  public  interest  into  the 
negotiation  but  did  not  break  into  the 
relationship  between  management  and 
labor.  He  urged  them  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  without  projecting  himself 
into  the  issues  of  the  negotiations. 

The  possibility  of  a  steel  strike  had 
hung  heavily  on  the  Nation’s  economic 
horizon  for  most  of  this  year.  With  the 
negotiations  beginning  during  the  midst 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
union  elections,  it  was  difficult  to  see  hoV 
the  bargaining  could  be  carried  out  ef¬ 
fectively.  The  union  and  management 
wisely  agreed  to  an  extension  of  the  old 
contract  to  allow  the  United  Steelwork¬ 
ers  oK  America’s  new  president,  I.  W. 
Abel,  tcrtake  control  of  the  union’s  nego¬ 
tiations.  \ 

With  th\  September  1  strike  deadline 
approachingythe  President  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  askVor  another  extension — to 
September  8— \nd  to  invite  the  nego¬ 
tiators  to  Washington  where  he  could 
personally  assist  i\  the  talks.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  public  policy  of  this 
country  is  to  preventVnajor  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  essential  industry.  Although 
steel  accounts  for  onl\  4  percent  of 
America’s  industrial  output,  it  is  stilt  so 
basic  to  our  manufacturing\nrocess  that 
any  prolonged  closing  would  have  a  dis¬ 
astrous  effert  on  the  entire  country. 

The  President  insisted  that  with  the 
Vietnam  crisis,  steel  and  basic  industrial 
production  is  essential  to  our  national 
security.  He  suggested,  and  rightly\o, 
that  any  interruption  in  the  production 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  S^n.  Talmadge  submitted  cotton  amendment  to  farm  bill.'\Sen.  Javits 

submitted  aprendment  to  farm  bill  to  establish  commission  on  food  and  rsLber  policy. 
Sen.  Symington  commended  FHA  loan  program  in  Mo..  Sens.  Mondale  and  Nergon  urged 
expansi/m  of  food  for  peace  program.  House  passed  foreign  aid  appropriation 
billyh  House  received  from  President  proposed  appropriations  for  Public  Works, 
anjr  Economic  Development  Act. 


SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  farm  bill,  H.  R.  9811,  remained  the  unfinished  business 

(pp.  ,  2A26fr) .  Sen,  Mansfield  stated  that  debate  on  the  bill  would  begin 

today  (Thurs.)(p.  22242),  Sen.  TAlmadge  submitted  (for  himself  and  Sens. 
Jordan,  Russell,  S.  C. ,  Sparkman,  and  Hill)  a  cotton  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill,  and  an  explanation  of  the  amendment  which  would  provide 
a  four-year  cotton  program  applicable  to  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  (pp.  22204-6).  Sen.  Javits  submitted  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Boggs  and 
Tower)  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  United  States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 
(pp.  22206-7).  Sens.  Carlson  and  Bass  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be 
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proposed  to  the  bill  (p.  22206). 


PERSONNEL.  By  a  vote  of  73  to  10,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  8469,  to 
increase  the  annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees  and  to  revise  the  method 
of  determining  cost-of-living  increases  in  retirement  annuities,  pp.  22239, 
22242-50,  22252-4 

Sen.  Lausche  stated  that  "the  proposal  that  the  administration  be  given 
control  in  initiating  pay  raises  for  Federal  employees  is  unsound,  unreaso/abl 
andXghould  not  be  adopted."  p.  22234 


RECREATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  897,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
St.  Croik,  National  Scenic  Waterway,  Minn,  and  Wise.  pp.  22192-6 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  Sens.  Mondale  and  Nelson  urged  an  increase  in  domestic  food 
production  as\a  means  of  expanding  the  food  for  peace  program  ajyo  inserted 
articles  in  support  of  their  positions,  pp.  22235-7 


LOANS.  Sen.  Symington  commended  "the  outstanding  work  being/aone  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  under  the  capable  direction  of  J.  Everett  Jose"  / 
in  Mo. ,  and  inserted\a  table  comparing  FHA  loans  made  in  Mo.  in  1961  and 
1965.  p.  22227 


FARM  LABOR,  Sen.  Hart  commanded  the  successful  recr*u.tment  of  domestic  workers 
to  harvest  the  strawberry  crop  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich.  p.  22276 


AGRICULTURE.  Sen.  Mansfield  an^vothers  commended  the  public  service  of  Sen, 
Aiken,  including  his  service  to  agriculture,  /pp.  22207-9 


RESEARCH.  Sen.  Ribicoff  inserted  a  ^tateme^t  by  Sen.  McClellan  announcing  the 
appointment  of  a  special  SubcornmitteeXpr/Government  Research,  Government 
Operations  Committee,  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  operations  of  research  and 
development  programs  of  Federal  agenc/es\  pp.  22209-10 


FOREIGN  AID,  Sen.  Church  urged  that/  the  U.  suspend  military  and  economic 
aid  to  India  and  Pakistan,  and  stated  that  "the  problem  of  continued  food 
shipments  to  these  countries  is/more  difficult 'to  decide"  and  should  be 
thoroughly  studied,  p.  22210  /  \ 

Sen.  Church  inserted  an  ai/(icle  reviewing  accomplishments  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  pp.  22210-11 


WATERSHEDS.  The  Public  W^rks  Committee  approved  works  ^5or  improvement  on  the 
following  watersheds:  Upper  Choptank  River,  Del.  and  Md/v  Little  Raccoon 
Creek,  Ind. ;  Timber  Qteek,  Kans. ;  Tamarac  River,  Minn.;  QiKapaw  Creek,  Okla. ; 
Rock  Creek,  Olcla.;  0uck  Creek,  Tex.;  and  Cherrystone,  Va.  \.  22233 


HOUSE 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed,  by  a  vote  of  239  to  143,  *ith 
amendment  this  bill,  H.  R.  10871  (pp.  22291-341).  Adopted  an  amendment  by 
Rep.  Rooney,  N.  Y. ,  to  bar  aid  to  nations  whose  vessels  trade  with  North 

.  22334) .  Rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Thomson,  Wise.,  to  prevent 
funds  "for  research  into  the  administrative  organization  or 
or  personnel  practices,  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop 
22334-36).  This  bill  includes  items  for  technical  cooperation 
an^/ development  grants;  contributions  to  international  organizations  and 
P/ograms  including  the  U.  N.  world  food  program;  Alliance  for  Progress; 
eace  Corps;  and  Department  of  the  Army  for  aid  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
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We  should  postpone  action  here  today 
untihwe  get  that  report. 

TheNunfunded  liability  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  nmd  today  is  about  $40  billion. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  would  add  an¬ 
other  $1  billion  to  this  unfunded  liability. 
There  is  no provision  with  which  to  pay 
the  cost  of  theffienefits  being  authorized. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  if  these 
liberalized  provisions  are  enacted  they 
will  have  a  mathematical  effect  of  fur¬ 
ther  depleting  a  fund  that  is  already 
overdrawn.  Every  retiree  will  have  his 
retirement  computed  under  the  higher 
formula,  plus  an  increase  of  2  percent, 
plus  another  increase  of  6\percent,  plus 
further  increases  of  3  percent  every  time 
there  is  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  Thing.  All 
of  these  increases  and  no  means  to  pay 
for  them.  \ 

The  bill  would  give  Government  em¬ 
ployees,  including  ourselves,  a  built-in 
protection  or  a  hedge  against  any  infla¬ 
tion  resulting  from  our  own  reckless 
spending.  ' 

There  is  merit  to  some  parts  of  this 
bill,  but  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  post¬ 
pone  action  until  after  receipt  of  the  re¬ 
port  and  recommendations  from  the 
President’s  Commission. 

For  that  reason  I  move  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
my  time  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with¬ 
hold  my  time,  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  how  this 
annual  amount  will  be  appropriated? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  increase 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  are  to  shove  the 
fund  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  red — 
the  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
bill  would  increase  withdrawals  fro mr 
the  fund  by  over  $1  billion — we  add  that 
much  to  all  the  unfunded  liabilities/ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  within  2 
months  a  Cabinet  Committee  is  yS  make 
its  report  on  retirement  for  the/civil  es¬ 
tablishment,  it  is  the  best  reason  I  know 
of  why  the  bill  should  go  back  to  com¬ 
mittee  and  why  the  motion/to  recommit 
should  be  sustained.  / 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  /Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  yield/back  all  time  on 
my  motion.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agc/eing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  made  vy  the  Senator  from  Del¬ 
aware  [Mr.  WILLIAMS], 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  cle/k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[M/ Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 


see  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alas¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
vSenator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro/ 
lina\[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florioa  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  eac/ vote 
“nay.”  / 

Mr.  KUKHEL.  I  announce/hat  the 
Senator  from.  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
is  necessarily\bsent.  / 

The  Senator  nsom  New  H/mpshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  is  detanked  on  Official  business 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
“nay.”  \Y 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 


nays  61,  as  follows/  \ 

Aiken 

[N /.  250  Legl, 
/YEAS— 20 
/Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

/  Holland 

ProVty 

Cooper  a 

/  Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Curtis  / 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpsijn. 

Dirksen  / 

Kuchel 

Tower  \ 

Dominioc 

Lausche 

WilliamsSDel. 

Fannin/ 

Murphy 

AUfitt 

NAYS— 61 

Hayden 

Moss 

HiU 

Nelson 

/Bayh 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Javits 

PeU 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Ribicofi 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Case 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McGee 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Miller 

Tydings 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morse 

Hartke 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Anderson 

Gore 

Robertson 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Church 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Del¬ 
aware  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky. 


22253 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill;' 
HU.  8469,  has  a  very  worthy  purpose, 
to  extend  to  retired  annuitants  forn/rly 
in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Government 
increased  benefits  to  meet  in/  some 
measure  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
I  support  that  objective.  B/t,  as  has 
become  the  practice  in  the  la/t  few  years, 
the  bill  provides  for  increased  payments 
but  without  any  funds  from  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  the  pay¬ 
ments  over  the  year// 

The  trust  fund  from  which  payments 
are  made  and  into/mich  employees  have 
paid  their  contributions  or  taxes  from 
their  earnings  presently  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  £47  billion — a  very  large 
sum.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  h/s  not  paid  its  full  share  re¬ 
quired  by/law  into  this  fund,  and  the 
deficit  on  an  actuarial  basis  amounts  to 
the  staggering  sum  of  over  $40  billion. 
Thiymeans  that  if  these  payments  are 
not/made  by  the  Federal  Government, 
irtwill  not  be  able  to  make  the  payments 
/nat  it  has  promised  to  its  beneficiaries, 
in  anticipation  of  which  they  have  paid 
into  the  fund  a  large  percentage  of  their 
earnings. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  passed  it  would, 
as  I  have  said,  provide  no  funds  for  the 
payment  of  the  increased  benefits,  and 
the  deficit  of  over  $40  billion  would  be 
increased  by  another  billion  dollars.  But 
worst  of  all,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
recent  years,  the  bill  provides  a  windfall 
for  Members  of  Congress.  Those  who 
are  or  become  entitled  to  retirement 
benefits  would  immediately  receive  an 
increase  of  from  6  to  11  percent.  There¬ 
after  the  cost-of-living  increases  in  the 
amount  of  3  percent  calculated  over  a 
consecutive  3-month  period  would  bring 
an  increase  but  never  below  the  initial 
percentage  increase  or  any  additional 
cost-of-living  upward  increases,  thus 
locking  in  the  changes  that  were  in¬ 
cluded. 

I  voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  com¬ 
mittee  strike  from  it  these  windfall  bene¬ 
fits  and  to  restrict  it  to  the  retirees  who 
^actually  need  the  cost-of-living  increases. 
\his  bill  has  been  labeled  as  a  bill  for 
the  retirees  who  need  the  increase,  and 
it  should  be  for  them.  This  bill  should 
also  W.ke  provision  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  the  necessary  amount 
for  the  increases  in  payments  into  the 
fund,  so  t5>mt  the  retirees  who  are  to  get 
the  benefits\will  be  assured  of  them. 

Since  the  motion  to  recommit — a  mo¬ 
tion  that  would  have  brought  the  bill 
into  accord  with*. its  advertised  purpose 
to  help  those  wlui  need  the  increase — 
was  defeated.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill 
which  would  provide\benefits  for  some 
who  do  not  need  them  siow,  which  would 
not  require  the  Government  to  make  the 
additional  payments  neceesary  to  fund 
the  benefits,  and  which  would  increase 
the  deficit  to  over  $40  billion  owed  to 
cover  all  the  benefits.  \ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yteld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tim\^ 
for  debate  has  expired. 
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Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirksen 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Church 

Cotton 

Fulbright 


T4je  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  Amendments  and  the  third  reading  Bennett 
of  the  hill. 

Tire  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  Vnd  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  \ 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  andXnays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk Vill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerkValled  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexich  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  'Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  fronrsTdaho  [Mr. 

Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  ^Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senates;  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  SenatorNfrom 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 

Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 

Cotton]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[No.  251  Leg.] 

YEAS — 73 


NAYS— 10 

Dominick 

Fannin 

Hruska 

Lausche 


Simpson 
Williams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Gore  Mundt 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskie 
Kennedy,  N.Y.  Robertson 
Long,  La.  Smathers 

McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

McGovern 


-yeas 


Aiken 
Allott 
Bass 
Bayh 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brewster 
Burdick 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Case 
Clark 
Dodd 
Douglas 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Gruenlng 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartk 
Hayden 
Hiykenlooper 


Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idafi 
Kuchel 
Long,  Mo/ 
Magnusa 
Mansfi/ld 
McClgUan 
McGee 
Myfntyre 
fcNamara 
Metcalf 
’  Miller 
Mondale 
Monroney 
Montoya 
Morse 
Morton 
Moss 
Murphy 
Nelson 


Neuherger 
PasKore 
Pearson 
fell 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Russell,  S.C. 
Russell,  Ga. 
SaltonstaU 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Ty  dings 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  n.  Dak. 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  8469)  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3i§rGGd  to 

&Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  the  floor 
anager  of  the  bill  which  has  just 
passed,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
skill,  the  aid,  and  the  discussion  from 
the  'distinguished  majority  leader  anc 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  tj/e 
distinguished  senior  Senator  fyom 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  as  vral  as 
the  aid  froin  the  ranking  minoritymem- 
ber  of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  \mx.  Carl¬ 
son],  who  maos  a  notable  contribution, 
both  in  the  hearings  and  oy( the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  distifteuisfied  members  of 
the  opposition  for  pra»fsely  stating  their 
opposition  and  aidiijg'ip  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  commend  the/flistingu'lshed.  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished,  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  for  expediting  the 
work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  us  con¬ 
gratulate  the  participants  in  the  chsbate 
on  H.Ec  8469,  an  act  to  provide  certain 
increases  in  annuities  payable  to  cM 
seryice  retirement  annuitants.  The  able 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 


orough],  assisted  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  managed  this  bill  in  a 
thorough  and  efficient  fashion.  Skillful 
debate  and  careful  analysis  were  the 
tools  of  other  participants  in  discussion 
of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
who  skillfully  discussed  the  funding 
problems  related  to  the  annuity  in¬ 
creases. 

In  short,  it  was  a  discussion  of  the 
typically  high  quality  of  this  body,  and 
I  congratulate  the  Senate  on  passage  of 
this  measure  of  great  significance  to  re¬ 
tired  civil  servants  and  to  the  country. 

: - —  - 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 


modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Houser  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bfli  (S.  20)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishnfent  of  the  Assa- 
teague  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  .and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  messagfe  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  yfgreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  Hduse: 

H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Quijatfo  Lazaro;  and 

ILR.  3128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Ianmuzzi. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had.  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.J.  Res.  504)  to  facilitate  the  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10586) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Fogarty,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  witli  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
^charged; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  patent  numbered  D-119,187; 

8917.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg¬ 
ment  In  favor  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Ne¬ 
braska, \nd  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9505.  An  act  providing  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  and  preservation  by  the  United 
States  of  certain  items  of  evidence  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy: 

H.R.  9778.  An  'Hct  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  Statesv  Code,  to  codify  recent 
military  law,  and  to  improve  the  Code; 

H.R.  9867.  An  act  tta  provide  penalties  for 
the  use  of  the  interstate  route  marker  for 
commercial  purposes; 

H.R,  9877.  An  act  to  jfmend  the  act  cf 
January  30,  1913,  as  amended,  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  on  the  sgnerican  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Paris; 

H.R.  10206.  An  act  to  amend  fthe  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  asSamended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  theVAgricul- 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  r^37,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  >085 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  elimina 
the  reimbursement  procedure  requi: 
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and  m  improving  capabilities,  techniques, 
and  practices  in  law  enforcement  was 
capablySmanaged  by  the  very  able  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  As 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  himself 
stated,  great  credit  goes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  senio\Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervi\],  without  whose  assist¬ 
ance  the  bill  misdit  not  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  SenMe  today.  Other  Sen¬ 
ators  from  this  sidevof  the  aisle  assisted 
immeasurably  in  developing  the  features 
of  this  bill  through  cogent  comments.  I 
refer  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Moss]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  . 

In  typical  bipartisan  fashrtm,  Senators 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisl\construc- 
tively  aided  in  passage  of  thisNneasure. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska],  the  senior  Senator  from\Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav\s] 
unselfishly  and  skillfully  aided  passa 
of  the  bill. 

I  congratulate  each  and  every  one  of 
these  Senators  and  the  entire  body  for 
the  fine  step  forward  represented  by 
passage  of  this  measure. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

JUNIOR  SCIENTISTS  NOT  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  September  5  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette-Mail 
State  magazine  carried  an  article  on  the 
summer  camp  activities  of  budding  West 
Virginia  scientists  representing  18  coun¬ 
ties  in  my  State.  This  article  provides 
an  effective  assessment  of  the  excellent 
work  being  conducted  with  youngster's 
through  the  West  Virginia  Appalachian 
Center  at  West  Virginia  University  in 
Morgantown. 

It  is  my  belief  that  efforts  Audi  as 
this — designed  to  attract  anq  develop 
the  latent  creative  interests  of  early 
teenagers — offer  a  valuable  .means  to  in¬ 
sure  that  our  Nation’s  youths  swell  the 
ranks  of  serious  students  rather  than 
those  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article,  “Science  .Camps  at  Junior’s 
Level,”  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nro  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tcyne  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Science  Cam^s  at  Junior’s  Level — 18  Coun¬ 
ties  Se/4  Delegates  to  Them  This 
Year 

(By  Opal  Ripley) 

Begley. — Budding  scientists  from  18  of 
the  State’s  55  counties,  each  with  a  keen 
curiosity  and  a  fair  share  of  technical  ability, 
ve  attended  youth  science  camps  this 
immer. 


Sponsored  by  West  Virginia  Appalachian 
Center,  the  camps  were  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late,  motivate,  and  inspire  the  12-  to  14-year- 
old  youths  to  pursue  their  respective  inter¬ 
ests  and  create  an  awareness  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  exists  through  science. 

Eight  camp  sites  were  selected  this  year 
for  the  program,  after  the  trial  runs  in  Bar¬ 
bour  and  Marion  Counties  in  1964.  Fifty 
campers  were  selected  for  each  camp. 
So  far  as  is  known,  officials  said,  the  county 
science  camp  is  the  first  informal  learning¬ 
camping  situation  of  this  nature  throughout 
the  country.  The  program  was  a  takeoff  of 
the  National  Youth  Science  Camp  held  at 
Camp  Pocahontas  since  West  Virginia’s  cen¬ 
tennial  year. 

Area  and  county  camps  were  conducted  for 
the  Jefferson-Berkeley-Morgan  County  area, 
Barbour-Taylor  area,  Nicholas-Parkersburg 
area  (eight  counties),  Wetzel,  Marion, 
Raleigh,  and  Greenbrier. 

Instructors  were  picked  on  the  basis  of 
competency,  enthusiasm  for  working  with 
students  and  their  ability  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est.  They  were  given  complete  freedom  to 
develop  subject  matter  and  set  the  pace  at 
which  it  was  taught. 

Each  of  the  camps  were  conducted  in  much 
he  same  fashion  with  the  same  instructors 
^tod  equipment  being  moved  from  one  came 
to 'another.  Likewise,  the  daily  activities  /Lt 
the\  different  camps  followed  a  sinjflar 
patted 

All  dampers  with  a  yen  for  hiking  were 
permitted  to  join  in  an  hour-an/I-a-half 
jaunt  stanmg  at  6  a.m.  each  day. 

“Those  who  lacked  the  enthusiasm  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  woodland  treksyshould  have 
exerted  some  affort,  since  early  risers  gener¬ 
ally  were  a  noii^y  lot,”  instructors  said. 

The  hikes  were  used  for  tabulating  the 
number  and  species  of  Wirds  in  the  camp 
areas.  Also  to  study  /neir  characteristics 
and  habits.  The  stucGof  trees,  the  function 
of  their  different  parj®Sand  the  species  com¬ 
mon  to  different  seAione  of  the  State,  con¬ 
sumed  part  of  the/hike  action  daily. 

Campers  learned  about  tresh  water  biol¬ 
ogy,  its  importance  to  plants  and  animals, 
the  difference^  in  the  anatomy,  of  water  and 
land  animals  and  bacteria  usee  in  making 
cheese  anq  buttermilk.  They  alco  watched 
an  egg  h/tch,  observed  electrical  current  be¬ 
ing  conducted  from  one  point  to 'another, 
and  numerous  other  scientific  experiments. 

Tke  university  provided  partially  trained 
rat6,  which  many  campers  used  in  expon¬ 
ents  on  animal  behavior.  Less  thaiX  2 

ays  were  required  in  some  instances,  for  tfi 
young  scientists  to  teach  the  black  and  whiteN 
spotted  rodents  that  certain  signs  meant 
mealtime,  or  that  they  must  play  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek  for  their  food. 

Field  trips  were  the  source  for  securing 
frogs  and  other  amphibious  creatures  used 
for  biological  experiments.  Baby  chicks  ac¬ 
cepted  various  objects,  other  than  a  mother 
hen,  for  their  companions  during  the  demon¬ 
strations,  and  an  authentic  human  skeleton 
was  utilized  in  the  study  of  biology. 

While  interests  of  the  campers  varied 
greatly,  and  leaned  toward  many  different 
subjects,  each  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  graders  appeared  to  have  in  common,  a 
built-in  curiosity  and  an  eagerness  to  know 
more  about  a  singing  computer  which  was 
demonstrated  via  a  phonograph  record.  But 
instructors  said,  despite  the  miracle  of  the 
metal  mind,  the  junior  scientists  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  that  in  all  probability  would  have 
stumped  the  tin  wizard. 

Other  equipment  provided  for  the  program 
included  a  small  planetarium,  telescopes  for 
studying  the  stars,  microscopes  and  other 
laboratory  equipment. 

Evaluation  of  the  programs  were  conducted 
with  the  campers  and  instructors  at  the  end 
of  each  camp.  Data  from  the  evaluation 
forms  will  be  used  to  set  up  programs  and 


schedules  for  future  camps,  according  to  offiA 
cials.  / 

Except  for  the  instructors’  salaries,  paid 
by  the  Appalachian  Center,  the  camp/ were 
self-supporting.  Each  student  {Said  jy  camp¬ 
ing  fee  of  $20,  if  they  were  financially  able. 
Others  were  provided  with  special  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  no  one  was  refused  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  camp  for  financial  reasons. 
Bill  Clark,  Raleigh  County  yA-H  agent  ex¬ 
plained. 

Oscar  Hutchinson  of  Berkley,  area  director 
of  Appalachian  Center,  s/id  “we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  doubling  the  number  of  students 
and  instructors  fo y  next  year’s  science 
camps. 


CANCELLATION  OF  BOBBY  BAKER’S 

VENDING^  MACHINE  CONTRACT 

WITH  *fORTH  AMERICAN  AVIA¬ 
TION 

Mr. /WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presj/rfent,  today’s  issue  of  the  New  York 
;s  contains  an  article  which  states 
tl>^t  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  has 
tnceled  its  $2  y2  million  vending  con¬ 
tract  with  Bobby  Baker’s  Serv-U  Corp. 
This  action  by  North  American  Aviation, 
breaking  with  Bobby  Baker’s  vending 
company,  is  long  overdue,  and  I  compli¬ 
ment  them  upon  their  decision  even 
though  it  is  coming  late. 

It  is  time  for  Northrop  and  other  big 
defense  contractors  to  take  another  look 
at  their  policies  with  regard  to  dealing 
with  Mi’.  Baker. 

In  order  to  enable  Mr.  Baker’s  vending 
company  to  operate  in  plants  doing  de¬ 
fense  work  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  grant  “security 
clearance”  to  Baker's  companies. 

Certainly  questions  can  properly  be 
raised  when  “confidential  security  clear¬ 
ance”  is  granted  so  freely  to  a  former 
public  official  who  had  taken  the  fifth 
amendment  rather  than  answer  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  his  work  while  serving 
as  a  public  official. 

These  vending  contracts  have  been  the 
backbone  of  Baker’s  financial  manipula¬ 
tions,  and  this  could  mark  the  collapse 
of  his  financial  empire,  just  as  the  break¬ 
ing  of  Government  grain  storage  con¬ 
tracts  with  Billie  Sol  Estes  marked  the 
:nd  of  his  financial  success. 
vWe  can  hope  that  this  marks  a  turn- 
ingv  point  in  the  Johnson  administra¬ 
tion's:  relations  with  Baker.  We  can 
hope  mat  this  is  an  indication  that  there 
will  be  forthright  investigation  and  pros¬ 
ecution  of  Baker  and  his  associates. 

For  the\ood  of  the  Nation,  it  is  best 
that  it  be  demonstrated  that  in  the  long 
run  the  actions  of  Bobby  Baker  did  not 
pay.  As  long  as  Bobby  Baker  continued 
to  hold  the  vending  contracts  with  big 
defense  contractors  there  was  an  im¬ 
pression  that  he  could  arrogantly  defy 
the  laws  and  the  standards  of  propriety 
and  get  by.  We  can  nope  that  this  de¬ 
cision  by  North  American  to  break  with 
Bobby  Baker  will  demonstrate  again 
that  the  Bobby  Bakers  ancKthe  Billie  Sol 
Esteses  cannot  get  by  with  tn^ir  manipu¬ 
lations. 

There  can  be  no  compromise^- i th  in¬ 
tegrity  in  public  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimousVon- 
sent  that  an  article  on  this  subject  pub- 
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Ushed  in  today’s  New  York  Times,  be 
pointed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baker  Will  Lose  $2.5  Million  Vending 

Contract*. at  North  American  Aviation 
(Bv  Richard  Within) 

Robert  G.  Baker’s  vending  company  has 
been  notified  th>t  its  food-dispensing  con¬ 
tracts  with  North  American  Aviation,  Inc., 
totaling  about  $2.5\million  a  year,  will  be 
canceled  this  fall.  \ 

The  decision  by  North  American,  a  colos¬ 
sus  of  the  missile -plane-space  business,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the.  most  serious  pos¬ 
sible  financial  blow  that  cOuld  have  befallen 
Mr.  Baker.  \ 

The  former  secretary  of  the^enate  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority,  who  during  his 'Senate  career 
was  considered  an  intimate  of\Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  is  understood  to  own  94  percent 
or  more  of  the  vending  company,  c\lled  the 
Serv-U  Corp.  \ 

A  report  of  the  Republican  minority  W  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  which  conducted 
a  long  investigation  of  Mr.  Baker  business 
affairs,  stated:  \ 

“The  backbone  of  Baker’s  financial  empire' 
was,  and  still  is,  Serv-U  Vending." 

Mr.  Baker  resigned  from  his  $19,600-a-year 
Senate  post  in  October  1963,  after  the  initial 
disclosure  of  his  extracurricular  business 
activities. 

North  American  has  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  contracts  with  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration. 

It  is  the  builder  of  the  three-man  capsules 
in  which  astronauts  will  travel  to  the  moon; 
liquid  rocket  engines  for  the  Atlas  and  the 
B— 70  experimental  bomber. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Los  Angeles,  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  that  North  American 
had  decided  to  own  and  operate  its  own  ven- 
ing  machines. 

He  said  a  notice  of  intent  to  cancel  had 
been  sent  not  only  to  Mr.  Baker’s  firm  but 
also  to  Automatic  Canteen,  which  has  vend¬ 
ing  contracts  with  North  American  totaling 
about  $4  million  a  year. 

Serv-U,  starting  from  scratch  at  the  end 
of  1961,  built  a  business  grossing  more  than 
$3.5  million  annually  in  less  than  2  years. 

BIGGEST  CUSTOMER 

North  American  has  remained  by  far  the 
biggest  customer.  Much  of  the  rest  of  Serv- 
U’s  business  is  done  with  the  Northrop 
Corp.,  another  large  aerospace  company. 
Still  a  third,  Space  Technology  Laboratories, 
has  a  small  vending  contract  with  the  Bak( 
company. 

The  big  question  now  is  how  well 
Baker  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  financial 
blow  from  the  North  American  cancellation. 

Serv-U,  in  addition  to  its  vending  business, 
is  the  owner  of  the  Carousel  Moteyrn  Ocean 
City,  Md.  But  Serv-U’s  purclylse  of  the 
motel  was  reported  at  the  Sendte  hearings 
to  have  been  an  effort  to  bail  U:  out  of  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties.  Whether  bjlsiness  has  im¬ 
proved  in  the  interim  is  nqt  known. 

The  Senate  committee  yin  as  issued  two  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Baker  investigation,  with  the 
Democratic  majority  afld  the  Republican  mi¬ 
nority  splitting  acrinfoniously  in  both  cases. 

On  July  8,  1964 Ahe  first  report  said  Mr. 
Baker  was  “guilty  of  many  gross  improprie- 

■d  not  find  him  guilty  of 
vs. 

ns,  in  their  dissent,  accused 
efusing  to  explore  leads  that 
l  important  new  light  on  Mr. 

3. 

ebate  was  continued  at  high 
le  Presidential  contest  be- 
Johnson  and  Senator  Barry 


The  second  report,  issued  June  30,  used 
sharper  language  in  regard  to  Mr.  Baker.  It 
also  suggested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  indicting  him  for  violation  of  the  conflict- 
of-interest  laws  in  connection  with  an  al¬ 
leged  payment  of  $5,000  to  him  by  a  lobbyist 
backing  legislation  dealing  with  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  ocean  freight  forwarders. 

The  senior  Republican  on  the  committee. 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  charac¬ 
terized  the  second  report,  as  he  had  the  first, 
as  a  “whitewash.” 

There  has  been  no  report  of  what,  if  any, 
response  there  has  been  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  suggestion  that  an  indictment 
on  the  alleged  $5,000  payment  be  considered. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  culmination  of  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Baker  case  begun  early 
last  fall  by  a  Federal  grand  jury. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  gross  cor¬ 
ruption  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
\dministration  department  of  Govern- 
6nt. 

mvite  attention  to  a  significant  pari 
grain*  found  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
last  report  on  the  Baker  investigation. 
These  views  are  signed  by  Senatoi/JoHN 
Cooper,  \>f  Kentucky,  Senatoi/  Hugh 
Scott,  ofNPennsylvania,  ancy  myself. 
In  the  report  we  say: 

The  backbone,  of  Baker’s  financial  empire 
was,  and  still  is,\he  Serv-U  Vending  Co.  It 
was  through  the  vending  business  that  Baker 
was  able  to  acquireNnontjflly  cash  kickbacks 
as  well  as  Inaugurate  mhlghly  profitable  vend¬ 
ing  operation  with  defyGe  contractors  whose 
almost  sole  source  or  income  was  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  it  was\in  these  vending 
operations  that  .Baker  became  associated 
with  questionable  individuals  who  ranged 
from  gamblers /to  those  convicted  of  income 
tax  evasion,  likewise,  when  Bakhr’s  Carousel 
Motel  was  in  the  midst  of  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  it  wasoiis  vending  business  that  had  the 
wherewithal  to  bail  out  the  Ocean  CiW  prop¬ 
erty.  Until  such  time  as  defense  contractors 
such  /fs  North  American  Aviation  and 'Nor¬ 
throp  decide  they  no  longer  want  to  do  bu^i- 
negs  with  Baker,  his  complex  financial  empi 
ifay  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  minority  views  in  the  last 
Baker  report,  which  are  found  on  pages 
25  to  52,  inclusive,  and  signed  by  the 
three  minority  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  In  making  that  request,  I  wish  to 
exclude  from  the  request  any  photo¬ 
printing  of  copies  of  exhibits  that  cannot 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minority  Views 

I.  RESUME  op  the  first  hearings 

Robert  G.  Baker  was  secretary  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  elected 
to  occupy  this  full-time  $19,000-per-year  po¬ 
sition  by  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate.  In  this  job  Baker  possessed  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  pending  legislation  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate.  Consequently, 
he  became  known  in  the  words  of  a  witness 
as  a  man  “with  innumerable  friends  and 
connections,”  and,  as  the  investigation  de¬ 
veloped,  generally  those  friends  and  connec¬ 


tions  had  some  special  interest  before  the 
Senate  or  with  the  Government.  Thus, 
when  Baker’s  activities  were  brought  unde£ 
public  scrutiny  by  Senator  John 
and  his  friends  and  connections  were 
questionable  character,  it  cast  a  shadow' on 
the  legitimacy  of  Baker’s  amassing  a  claimed 
net  worth  in  excess  of  $2  million  while  his 
Government  salary,  comparatively,  Remained 
so  small. 

The  investigation  disclosed  thdt  between 
January  1,  1959,  and  November  Y,  1963,  Baker 
participated  in  65  loans  wherein  he  bor¬ 
rower  at  least  $2,784,520,  which  figure  does 
not  include  loans  to  corporations  in  which 
he  was  personaUy  interested.  Likewise,  the 
investigation  revealed  that  he  participated 
in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  worth  $1,634,- 
000  and  had  available  enormous  amounts  of 
cash  and  currency y«ome  of  which  came  from 
regular  kickback 

The  backbong'  of  Baker’s  financial  empire 
was,  and  still /s,  the  Serv-U  Vending  Co.  It 
was  through  the  vending  business  that 
Baker  was/  able  to  acquire  monthly  cash 
kickbacks/  as  well  as  inaugurate  a  highly 
profitable  vending  operation  with  defense 
contractors  whose  almost  sole  source  of  in- 
com/  was  from  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
wak  in  these  vending  operations  that  Baker 
(came  associated  with  questionable  indi¬ 
viduals  who  ranged  from  gamblers  to  those 
convicted  of  income  tax  evasion.  Likewise, 
.when  Baker’s  Carousel  Motel  was  in  the 
midst  of  financial  difficulties,  it  was  his 
vending  business  that  had  the  wherewithal 
to  bail  out  the  Ocean  City  property.  Until 
such  time  as  defense  contractors  such  as 
North  American  Aviation  and  Northrop  de¬ 
cide  they  no  longer  want  to  do  business  with 
Baker,  his  complex  financial  empire  may 
continue. 

Baker  had  innumerable  ventures  not  only 
with  his  fellow  Senate  employees,  but  also 
with  individuals,  corporations,  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies  having  extensive  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Federal  Government.  These 
ventures  ranged  from  phenomenally  profit¬ 
able  purchases  of  MGIC  stock  to  more  mod¬ 
est,  in  proportion,  profits  on  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Florida  land.  In  almost  every 
instance  through  information  furnished  by 
his  “innumerable  friends  and  connections” 
Baker  had  inside  knowledge  on  which  ven¬ 
tures  would  insure  a  profit.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  Baker  ventured  nothing.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Robert  Thompson  case  he  put 
up  no  capital  nor  shared  a  risk,  yet  was 
permitted  by  his  benevolent  Murchion  rep¬ 
resentative  to  reap  an  extraordinary  profit. 
Baker  was  in  the  insurance  business  with 
on  Reynolds.  The  investigation  of  the  re- 
ationship  between  these  two  men  uncovered 
startling  revelations.  For  instance,  through 
BaJcw,  Reynolds  was  allowed  to  write  the 
performance  bond  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Stadium  which  is  discussed  hereafter  in 
more  deteil.  Likewise  through  Baker,  Rey¬ 
nolds  waY able  to  write  the  life  insurance 
policies  oik  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Its. was  the  writing  of  these  in¬ 
surance  policies  that  led  to  the  gift  to  the 
then  Senator  Johnson  of  the  stereo  set,  and 
the  revelation  tmrt  Reynolds  was  pressured 
by  Baker  and  Walter  Jenkins  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  advertisingStime  over  KTBC-TV  in 
Austin,  Tex.  Moreover,  it  was  in  part  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  insurance 
policies  and  the  TV  timte  which  led  to  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  testimony  from  then 
Presidential  Aid  Walter  Jenkins. 

•  The  committee’s  record  is  full  of  instances 
where  Baker  took  pains  to  disguise  his  in¬ 
terests  and  conceal  his  activities.  Ernest 
Tucker,  Baker’s  law  partner,  helfk  in  trust 
Baker’s  shares  of  stock  in  Serv-U.  kukewise, 
it  was  the  use  of  interim  transfers  through 
.  Tucker  and  others  that  resulted  in  'Baker 
concealing  the  racial  restrictive  covenant  on 
his  fashionable  Spring  Valley  home.  BaB^r 
concealed  his  true  net  worth  by  filing  a  fa 
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escalation  clause  was  dropped.  It  is  true 
thatSdie  union  received  some  benefits  in 
exchange  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
companies’  assuming  the  cost  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  on\the  insurance  cost  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  steelworkers  also,  because  of  the 
increase  in  tne  cost  of  living  since  that 
settlement,  have  suffered  considerable 
loss.  \ 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  settlement  in  the 
steel  case  is  less  than  the  settlement  in 
the  automobile  case.  \Let  it  be  said  also 
that  another  comparable  major  industry 
that  confronted  the  negotiators  was  the 
aluminum  industry.  Thatindustry  holds 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
the  same  union  that  holds  thenagreement 
in  the  steel  industry.  The  aluminum 
settlement  was  better,  from  the\stand- 
point  of  an  increase  in  basic  wagesvthan 
was  reached  in  the  settlement  of  the\teel 
case.  There  is  still  another  comparable 
industry  that  I  would  mention  that  crem¬ 
ated  problems  for  the  negotiators  ano\ 
that  is  the  industry  that  involves  the 
manufacturing  of  metal  cans.  This  in¬ 
dustry  holds  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  same  union  as  in  the 
case  of  the  steel  industry.  The  basic 
wage  settlement  was  a  better  settlement, 
so  far  as  increases  are  concerned,  than 
that  in  the  steel  industry. 

In  fairness  to  the  steel  companies,  I 
wish  to  say  that  for  some  time  the  aver¬ 
age  hourly  wage  in  the  steel  industry  has 
been  higher  than  the  average  hourly 
wage  in  most  of  the  other  major  in¬ 
dustries. 

What  the  negotiators  were  confronted 
with  primarily  was  a  fan-  consideration 
of  the  so-called  historic  inequities  and  a 
consideration  of  the  pattern  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  other  comparable  major 
industries. 

I  believe  they  did  a  magnificent  job 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity  and  fair¬ 
ness  to  both  the  companies  and  the 
union  in  leading  the  parties  to  this  set¬ 
tlement.  It  was  fair  and  just.  It  did 
not  do  any  violence  to  the  guidelines, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  fringe  benefits  and 
historic  inequities  as  well  as  basic  wage/ 
increase  problems.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  wished  to  speak/on 
this  matter  today  because  I  have/dis¬ 
covered  some  aspects  of  the  situation 
which  are  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
some  writers  whose  articles  I  have  read. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  should  expect  them 
to  understand  these  matter's  fully,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  possmly  have  had 
all  the  facts  available  to/them  that  con¬ 
fronted  the  President./me  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  think  a  remarkabl/job  of  fair  reporting 
on  the  whole  has/been  done  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
complex  cases  tnat  it  has  ever  been  my 
experience  to/study. 

I  decided/to  make  this  report  today 
because  I  Ranted  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  industrial 
statesmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
Unffed  States,  as  he  manifested  it  in  his 
historic  negotiations  in  connection  with 
tins  case. 


I  should  like  to  say  also  to  labor  and 
to  management  that  they  would  make 
a  great  mistake  if  they  were  to  look  upon 
the  steel  case  as  a  precedent  for  presi¬ 
dential  intervention  in  major  labor  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  future.  They  owe  it  to  their 
country  and  to  their  President  to  make 
voluntary  collective  bargaining  work 
without  making  it  necessary  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  find  it  necessary  to 
intervene  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

It  was  only  because  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  situation  that  confronted  our  coun¬ 
try  in  respect  to  the  continued  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steel  that  Governor  Collins  and 
I  felt  that  the  circumstances  warranted 
our  very  strong  recommendation  of 
Presidential  intervention. 

I  shall  always  be  satisfied  to  stand  on 
the  joint  recommendation  that  Governor 
Collins  and  I  made  to  the  President  and 
his  advisers.  And  I  shall  always  be  proud 
that  on  the  basis  of  that  recommenda¬ 
tion  the  President  independently  made 
.his  own  choice,  which  was  to  intervene 
and  to  help  lead  the  parties  to  a  success¬ 
ful  determination  of  the  dispute  in  thf 
steel  industry.  / 

A  further  comment  I  wish  to  maize  is 
in  regard  to  those  who  might  saw7 they 
would  change  a  comma,  or  modify/a  cross 
on  a  “T”\n  the  provisions  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute.  My  question  to 
them  is:  Where  would  the  /ountry  and 
its  economy  a\d  security  interests  be,  if 
the  parties  to  the  dispute/had  not  finally 
agreed  to  accept  1>he  suggestions  made  to 
them  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secreta/ref  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  /alW?  The  country 
would  be  in  the  throes  ol  an  approaching 
economic  crisis/for  it  is  Vue  that  as  the 
steel  industry/goes,  so  go  e/the  economy 
of  America./  \ 

In  closing,  I  express  my  highest  com- 
pliments/o  Conrad  Cooper,  the\hief  ne- 
gotiato/for  the  steel  industry,  and  Abe 
Abel, /resident  of  the  United  Steelwork¬ 
ers  of  America.  I  know  dedicated  Vrv- 
ice/when  I  see  it.  I  know  when  two  men 
oz  widely  different  points  of  view  in  rV 
/gard  to  a  given  dispute  both  come  ta 
recognize  that  the  general  public  which 
was  third  party  to  the  dispute  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week, 
must  prevail  over  the  partisan  interests 
of  the  steel  companies  and  the  steel¬ 
workers  union.  They  placed  their  pa¬ 
triotism  and  their  devoted  interest  in 
America’s  welfare  first.  The  reason  why 
there  is  a  steel  agreement  is  that  they 
acceded  to  the  President’s  suggestions. 
They  compromised  their  differences  and 
signed  their  names  to  an  agreement, 
which  was  fair,  equitable,  and  just. 

I  express  for  the  Record  my  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz;  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor;  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Abel,  for  their  dem¬ 
onstration  of  industrial  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  all 
Senators  are  grateful  to  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  for  the  analysis  he 
has  given  of  the  events  associated  with 
the  settlement  of  the  steel  dispute. 

With  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
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I  express  the  deepest  appreciation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
industrial  statesmanship  he  has  demon¬ 
strated.  / 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  country 
wish  that  problems  like  these  would 
never  develop.  In  some  segments  of  the 
community,  there  is  the  notion  that  if 
we  would  only  put  our  minds  to  it,  they 
never  would  develop.  In  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  communit/ there  are  those 
who  feel  they  have  /osolute  lead-pipe 
cinches  as  to  how  We  should  approach 
these  situations.  / 

Whether  coll/tive  bargaining  has 
been  advanced/or  damaged  by  these 
events  will  long  be  the  subject  of  debate 
and  dispute/ But  the  security  and  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  the  United  States, 
which  ary the  overriding  concern,  have 
been  ac/anced,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
that  will  be  the  verdict  of  history. 

There  is  sometimes  an  unthinking 
attitude  to  say  to  the  two  parties  at  a 
bargaining  table,  the  representatives  of 
.management  and  the  union,  “You  should 
resolve  this  dispute  in  the  light  of  the 
public  interest.” 

The  question  that  confronts  America, 
one  which  is  of  extremely  difficult  di¬ 
mension,  is  whether  the  time  is  ap¬ 
proaching  when  in  the  industries  where 
the  strength  of  the  Nation  is  so  vitally 
involved  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of 
either  party  that  he  is  voicing  the  public 
interest.  Both  parties  to  the  dispute 
feel  they  represent  the  public’s  interest. 

But  let  us  be  honest  in  acknowledging 
that  the  spokesman  for  management  has 
the  concern  and  responsibility,  first  of 
all,  as  the  management  spokesman,  to 
management;  and  his  second  concern  is 
profits.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

The  union  man  has  his  obligation,  first 
of  all,  to  his  membership.  That  is  a 
matter  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 

How  do  we  build  in  the  public  interest 
to  this  kind  of  situation  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead? 

I  feel  that  the  report  given  us  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  confirms 
the  elation  that  the  Nation  felt  and  the 
Appreciation  it  would  want  us  to  voice 
for  it  to  the  President  for  his  statesman¬ 
like  timing  of  intervention  which  has 
serv«l  the  long-term  interest  of  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 

I  am  surevwe  all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
a  major  sVel  strike  has  been  averted. 

Moreover— Recording  to  the  announced 
terms  of  the  settlement — labor-manage¬ 
ment  peace  in  me  industry  seems  to  be 
assured  for  the  neid;  35  months. 

A  tieup  of  any  laagth  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  of  course,  oould  have  had  a 
serious  disruptive  effect  on  the  national 
economy,  which  is  cominuing  its  un¬ 
precedented  climb.  \ 

No  one  realized  the  consequences  more 
than  did  President  Johnson.  He  first 
made  available  to  the  partieA  the  full 
Federal  mediation  machinery.  \ 

As  the  strike  deadline  drew  nearer, 
the  President  exercised  his  famous  ^per¬ 
suasive  powers  to  convince  both  sides 
that  a  short  delay  might  mean  a  mutual 
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settlement  without  any  strike.  The  de¬ 
lay  was  agreed  upon. 

During  the  day  and  night  hours  of 
intensive  bargaining  that  followed  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  personally  met  with  the 
parties  anto  urged  them  to  explore  every 
avenue  of  accord.  He  assigned  Labor 
Secretary  Wizard  Wirtz  and  Commerce 
Secretary  JohrixConnor  to  maintain  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  each  side. 

The  contract  agreement  that  resulted 
reflected  this  intense  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  avert  a 
steel  dispute. 

In  the  end  it  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  a  strike.  It  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  turning  to  recourse  to  the  injunctive 
process  under  Taft-Hartley. 

And,  most  importantly,  it  still  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  free  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

The  settlement  is  a  tribute  to  President" 
Johnson  and  his  administration.  Kfcjt  it 
also  is  a  tribute  to  the  managements  and 
the  labor  organization  for  their  willing 
ness  to  continue  bargaining. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Nation  is  the 
beneficiary. 


man  straight  in  the  eye  and  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “But  what  are  you  doing 
about  your  traffic  accident  death  tolls? 
They  are  as  much  a  product  of  your 
economy  as  our  starvation  is  of  ours.” 

Yes,  what  are  we  doing?  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  safer  interstate  highway  sys¬ 
tem  would  save  as  many  as  8,000  fatali¬ 
ties  a  year.  This  year.  Next  year.  And 
the  year  after  that. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after¬ 
noon,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  IN¬ 
TERSTATE  HIGHWAYS  VITAL  TO 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  the 
casualty  list  of  Americans  murdered  in 
Labor  Day  highway  accidents  continues 
to  mount. 

While  the  Nation  casts  an  apprehen¬ 
sive  eye  toward  Vietnam,  while  Florida 
and  the  other  southeastern  States  claim 
the  headlines  under  the  ravages  of  hur¬ 
ricane  Betsy,  the  less  spectacular  com¬ 
pendium  of  holiday  traffic  death  lists  is 
accepted  as  a  byproduct  of  today’s  way 
of  life. 

Or,  our  “way  of  death,”  if  you  prefer. 

I,  for  one,  am  appalled  that  so  many 
of  us  should  sit  by  and  accept  highway 
slaughter  as  a  “way  of  life.”  At  my  re¬ 
quest,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
reported  to  me  today  that  of  its  reported 
541  Labor  Day  traffic  fatalities  in  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
only  27 — or  fewer  than  5  percent — oc¬ 
curred  on  interstate  highways. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  I  introduce 
S.  1272,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  extep^ 
sion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Syst 
In  advocating  the  construction  of  60,000 
miles  instead  of  the  presently  designated 
41,000  miles  of  interstate  highways,  I 
have  contended  that  three  tirnes  fewer 
accidents  per  million  miles/  occur  on 
safely  designed  interstate  highways  than 
on  other  roads.  Everythne  5  miles  of 
interstate  highway  are  ojiened  for  traffic, 
another  life  a  year  is  sa/ed. 

Further,  in  S.  1976;  I  submit  that  the 
repeal  of  restrictions  on  highway  con¬ 
struction  until  moneys  are  a  hand  would 
speed  up  construction  of  interstate  high¬ 
ways,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  in  tine  process. 

There  is/a  story  heard  in  Washington 
that  one/5f  our  Government  officials  was 
remonstrating  with  a  member  of  an  Iron 
Curtajn  government  that  little  interest 
was  /taken  with  the  numbers  of  persons 
dyjng  of  malnutrition  in  that  country, 
ne  Iron  Curtain  national  looked  our 


OMISSION  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  announce  that  there  will  be  no  morn¬ 
ing  hour  tomorrow  and  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  morning  prayer  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  farm  bill  will  be  started  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  EllenderL 
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On  request  \f  Mr.  Man  6,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  nittees  of 

the  Senate  were  Authorize  meet  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  or^he  Sqj  this  week. 


IN  ANNUITIES 
CIVIL  SERV- 
t  DISABILITY 


CERTAIN  INCREASE 

PAYABLE  FROI 

ICE  RETIREMENT . 

FUND 

The  Senate''"  resumed  theVonsidera- 
tion  of  the/oill  (H.R.  8469)  tb  provide 
certain  increases  in  annuities 'payable 
from  thg  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  and  for  other  pi 

Mr/MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debase 
oij/the  pending  bill  be  limited  to  2  hoursb 
be  equally  divided  between  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  minority  leaders,  or 
whomever  they  may  designate,  and  to 
one-half  hour  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks,  and  on  line  22 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and  the  semi¬ 
colon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
analysis  of  HR.  8469,  as  reported,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  analysis  of  H.R.  8469  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  op  H.R.  8469,  as  Reported 

Section  1(a)  redefines  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  to  mean  the  monthly  price  average  in¬ 
stead  of  the  average  over  a  fuU  calend 
year. 

Section  1(a)  also  defines  a  new  term, 1 
month”  to  mean  the  month  referred 
determining  an  increase  in  annuitie 
the  first  increase  granted  by  this  act 

Section  1(b)  would  allow  the ^/Commis¬ 
sion  to  use  money  in  the  retirement  fund 
to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of  in¬ 
creasing  annuities  instead  of  paying  such  ex¬ 
penses  out  of  the  Commission’s  budget. 

This  language  is  considered  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  virtual  impossibility  of  deter¬ 
mining  when  a  future/increase  will  occur. 
Without  adequate  funds  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  other  expenses  efi  administering  an  in¬ 
crease,  delay  in  providing  the  increases  could 
occur. 

Section  1(c)  US  creases  the  annuities  of  all 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  receive  a  civil 
service  annuity  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
act: 

1.  All  annuities  which  commenced  (or,  if  a 
survivop'  annuity  are  based  on  annuities 
which/ommenced)  on  or  before  October  1, 
1956 /the  date  of  the  major  amendments  to 
the/retirement  act) ,  shall  be  increased  by  6.5 

rcent  of  the  annuity  plus  the  increase  in 
le  cost  of  living  as  reflected  in  the  Consum- 
'er  Price  Index  from  December  31,  1962,  until 
the  latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  This  will  be  an  additional  4.5 
•  percent,  for  a  total  increase  of  11  percent. 

2.  All  annuities  which  commenced  after 
October  1,  1956,  shall  be  increased  by  1.5  per¬ 
cent  plus  the  same  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  noted  immediately  above.  This  will 
be  a  total  increase  of  6  percent. 

Section  1(c)  guarantees  that  any  survivor 
whose  annuity  is  based  on  the  “free  survivor 
annuity”  language  of  the  1948  amendments 
or  the  “forgotten  widow  annuity”  language 
of  the  1958  amendment  shall  be  increased  by 
15:  percent  of  the  annuity  or  $10,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

Section  1(c)  provides  that  the  new  “base 
month”  for  determining  future  increases 
shall  be  the  month  which  showed  the  highest 
percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
over  3  percent  during  a  period  of  3  consecu¬ 
tive  months  which  showed  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  at  least  3  percent. 

Existing  law  on  the  cost-of-living  increase 
in  retirement  annuities  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  determine  annually  wheth¬ 
er  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  at  least  3 
percent  from  the  base  year  (now  1962)  until 
the  year  of  the  determination.  If  the  in- 
prease  is  not  3  percent,  the  Commission  waits 
itil  the  following  January  1  for  another 
determination. 

Irsthe  average  increase  is  3  percent,  all  an¬ 
nuities  which  commenced  before  January  2 
of  the  ureceding  year  are  increased  on  April 
1  following  the  determination.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  law,  therefore,  there  is  a  built-in,  15- 
month  lag.  - 

Section  1  ("hi  changes  this  by  providing  for 
a  monthly  determination  instead  of  an  an¬ 
nual  determination.  Whenever  the  cost-of- 
living  index  showg  for  3  consecutive  months 
a  rise  of  at  least  tl  percent  from  the  "base 
month,”  annuities  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  thereafter  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  highest  percentage  (to  the 
nearest  tenth)  shown  m  any  one  of  the  3 
months.  That  month  thou  becomes  the  new 
base  month. 

Section  1(c)  (1)  clarifies  present  law  on  the 
eligibility  for  receiving  an  annuity  increase, 
eliminates  the  15-month  lag  tin  receiving 
increases,  and  guarantees  that  survivor  an¬ 
nuitants  shall  receive  the  increases  pre¬ 
viously  received  by  the  annuitant\himself 
under  this  act  up  to  the  time  of  hisNdeath. 

Section  1(c)  (2)  provides  that  the  children 
survivors  of  deceased  Federal  employees  \ho 
in  the  future  will  receive  an  annuity  sha 
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second  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  develop  the 
technicaVand  economic  feasibility  of  un- 
dergrounck  transmission.  Working  with 
the  21,000  siiles  of  overhead  transmis¬ 
sion  facilitiesomder  his  jurisdiction  and 
in  cooperatives,  projects  with  the  1,000 
pubic  and  cooperative  utilities,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  will  undertake  the  experimental 
and  demonstration'projects  in  actual  in¬ 
stallation  of  underground  facilities. 

Ten  years  ago  the  utilities  were  fight¬ 
ing  efforts  to  make  them  put  distribu¬ 
tion  lines  underground.  \They  reported 
that  such  installations  cost  10  times  as 
much  as  overhead  lines  and  were  un¬ 
economic. 

In  this  case  they  lacked  thdsFederal 
protection  and,  under  pressure  Atom  lo¬ 
cal  zoning  ordinances,  they  qVuckly 
learned  cost-saving  techniques.  Today, 
these  utilities  boast  that  they  have 
duced  the  cost  ratio  to  less  than  1  y2 
1  and  they  vie  with  each  other  in  praisex 
of  their  efforts  at  beautification. 

The  same  can  be  accomplished  for 
transmission  lines. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$150  million  on  this  project  over  the 
period  of  10  years — average  of  $15  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

Experience  has  shown  us  the  folly  of 
“penny  wise,  pound  foolish”  spending  on 
important  national  programs  such  as 
this.  When  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
was  passed  in  1950,  there  were  many 
who  urged  that  it  include  additional  ap¬ 
propriations  for  cleaning  up,  restoring 
and  beautifying  our  highways.  They 
were  not  heeded.  In  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  we  are  asked  to  spend  about  $90 
million  a  year  to  correct  what  could  have 
been  prevented  by  modest  expenditures 
15  years  ago.  When  will  we  learn  to 
act  in  time? 

Overhead  transmission  lines  pose  a 
problem  that  deserves  forceful  and  im¬ 
mediate  action  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  With  increasing  frequency  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  are  turning  to  the  Federal 
Government — to  administration  officials, 
to  the  Federal  courts  and  to  Congress — 
for  help  in  defending  their  homes  and 
property  against  defacement  and  devalu¬ 
ation.  “ 

Can  they  be  anything  but  disillusione 
and  discouraged  to  find  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  speaks  of  natural  beauty, 
that  calls  for  action,  is  unwilling  pr  un¬ 
able  to  act? 

In  February,  President  John/m  said: 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  summon  such 
a  national  effort.  For  we  hawe  not  chosen 
to  have  an  ugly  America.  JNe  have  been 
careless,  and  often  neglectful.  But  now 
that  the  danger  is  clear  and  the  hour  is  late 
this  people  can  place  thejnselves  in  the  path 
of  a  tide  of  blight  whic/  is  often  irreversible 
and  always  destructive 

Mr.  President,/  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bfiis  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk  until  Sep¬ 
tember  15  fo/additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  J6e  received  and  appropriately 
referred/  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  w/l  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
held  AX  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senjftor  from  Oregon. 


The  bills,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  regarding  overhead  electric  trans¬ 
mission  lines  and  the  effect  of  such  lines 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  citizens, 
community  planning  and  zoning,  real  estate 
values  and  tax  revenues,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  country: 

S.  2507 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  over¬ 
head  electrical  transmission  lines  are  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  lives,  health,  and 
property  of  citizens;  such  lines  damage 
scenic  assets,  disrupt  community  planning 
efforts,  destroy  public  confidence  in  zoning, 
and  reduce  property  values  and  real  estate 
revenues;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  such 
lines,  which  generally  are  a  part  of  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  interstate  commerce,  poses  a 
problem  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  the 
■lation. 

3ec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary”) 
shark  undertake  a  program  of  research  toy 
deternaine  the  extent  of  the  economic  ar 
other  damage  that  has  resulted  and  will 
result  frtoi  overhead  transmission  line*  in 
the  UnitedyStates,  giving  particular  con/ider- 
ation  to  tl\e  impact  of  such  line/  upon 
scenic  assets*,  zoning  and  plann/ig  and 
public  confidence  therein,  prope/y  values, 
real  estate  revenues,  and  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  Nation,  am^  such  other/actors  as  he 
deems  relevant. 

(b)  In  connectionVith  t/  program  under 
subsection  (a),  the  S^cre/ry  shall — 

(1)  conduct  such  r«earch  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  o/etoive  standards  for 
measuring  the  economic  'Values  of  scenic 
assets,  particularly  in  regaravto  land  values, 
tax  revenues,  recreational  potential,  and  the 
health  and  welfa/e  of  citizensj'Vnd 

(2)  gather  spch  information  \s  may  be 
necessary  to yproject  the  extent  future 
constructio/of  overhead  transmission  lines. 

Sec.  3.  Bnr  the  purposes  of  this  the 
Secretaries  authorized — 

(1)  to  engage  or  contract  with  engineVs, 
scien/sts,  and  such  other  personnel  as  ma 
be  Considered  necessary,  and  with  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  scientific  organizations, 

id  industrial  or  engineering  firms  deemed 
Suitable,  to  carry  out  any  part  of  the  re¬ 
search  or  other  related  work;  and 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality,  and  with  any 
private  person,  firm,  educational  institution, 
or  other  organization. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  report  on  the  research  program 
under  this  Act,  together  with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legislative  and  other  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  shall  make 
such  report  available  to  the  public  at  cost. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  $200,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

S.  2508.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  and  to  undertake  projects  to 
evaluate  and  demonstrate  the  economical 
and  technical  feasibility  of  such  transmis¬ 
sions  : 


S.  2508 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States , of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Underground  />wer 
Transmission  Act  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  dec/res  that 
the  growing  number  of  high-tens/n  power¬ 
lines  and  towers  supplying  elec/ical  power 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  our 
technological  society  results/  in  economic 
damage  and  loss  to  property  owners;  that 
these  powerlines  and  tow/s  are  destroying 
precious  reserves  of  ope/  space;  that  they 
are  unnecessarily  defaci/j  scenic  beauty,  and 
marring  public  parks  /id  historical  and  re¬ 
ligious  shrines;  that/ey  are  weakening  local 
zoning  and  planning  efforts  and  needlessly 
reducing  propertv/values  and  local  real  estate 
revenues,  and  a/ a  source  of  grave  and  con¬ 
tinuing  dang ey  to  the  lives  and  safety  of 
citizens;  and/hat  they  generally  are  a  part 
of  or  othei/ise  affect  interstate  commerce. 
It  is  there/re  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
economi/lly  and  technically  feasible  meth¬ 
ods  be  developed  to  transmit  electrical  power 
by  underground  or  other  suitable  means  not 
reqi/ing  the  installation  of  towers  and  the 
de/cement  of  property,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
4se  of  this  Act  to  assist  in  the  development 
5f  such  methods. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  shall 
undertake  research  programs  to  develop 
economically  and  technically  feasible  meth¬ 
ods  of  transmitting  power  underground  or 
by  such  other  means  as  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out 
this  section  the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  research,  technical  devel¬ 
opment  work,  and  engineering  studies  to 
determine  optimum  design  and  conditions 
of  operation,  and  the  most  economical  meth- ' 
ods  of  construction  and  operation; 

(2)  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation,  such  processes,  technical  data, 
inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li¬ 
censes,  land  and  interests  in  land,  facilities, 
and  other  propetry  or  rights  as  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  engage,  or  contract  with  engineers, 
scientists,  and  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  considered  necessary,  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  scientific  organizations,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  or  engineering  firms  deemed  suit¬ 
able,  to  carry  out  any  part  of  the  research 
or  other  related  work,  and  to  the  extent  ap¬ 
propriate  to  correlate  and  coordinate  their 
efforts;  and 

(4)  to  cooperate  with  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  municipal  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality,  and  with  any  private  per¬ 
sons  firm,  educational  institution,  or  other 
organization,  in  effectuating  the  purpose  of 
this  Ao 

Sec.  A  The  Secretary  shall  also  undertake 
projects  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the 
reliability, \afety,  and  engineering  and  eco¬ 
nomic  feasibility  and  potential  of  under¬ 
ground  transmission  of  power.  In  carrying 
out  this  sectionVhe  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  provideVor  the  construction,  oper¬ 
ation,  and  maintenance  of  underground 
transmission  facilities  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate 
programs  and  techniques  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  enter  into  conCteicts  with  public, 
private,  or  cooperative  power  producers  for 
the  construction,  operations  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  demonstration  facilities,  with  the 
requirement  that  each  contractor  compile 
complete  records  as  required  bjnthe  Secre¬ 
tary  and  make  such  records  available  to  the 
Secretary  upon  demand;  and 

(3)  to  dispose  of  demonstration  fshnlities 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  pur^mses 
of  this  Act  and  are  surplus  to  the  need\of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  such  manner 
will  promote  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The 
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terms  of  any  such  disposal  shall  provide  for  a 
f^ir  return  on  the  Federal  investment,  and 
preference  shall  be  given  to  units  of  State 
and  local  government  and  nonprofit  and  co¬ 
operative  power  companies. 

Sec.  5.  In  carying  out  the  povisions  of  this* 
Actithe  Secretary  is  further  authorized — 

(4)  to  make  grants  and  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  and  with 
individuals;  1 

(2)  \to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds, 
property,  and  personal  services  or  facilities; 

(3)  to  accept  financial  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  frpm  any  State  or  public  agency  in 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  any  ffunds  so  provided  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  if  they  had  been  spe¬ 
cifically  appropriated; 

(4)  to  acquire  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated  funds, 
devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  land  or  pub¬ 
lic  lands  tinder  his  jurisdiction  which  he 
finds  suitable  for  disposition;  and 

(5)  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  land,  facilities,  or  projects  under  his  juris¬ 
diction  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  The!  Secretary  shall  retain  sole 
authority  for  the  direction  of  programs  and 
projects  undertaken  under,  or  in  any  way 
supported  by  or\  financed  under,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act 

Sec.  7.  All  information  and  data  resulting 
from  programs  anB  projects  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  6  shall  be  mane  available  to  the  public, 
and  access  by  the\  public  to  demonstration 
facilities  under  tha  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  be  assured  during  all  phases  of 
construction  and  operation,  subject  to  such 
reasonable  restrictions  as  to  time  and  place 
as  the  Secretary  maylrequire  or  approve. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  and!  the  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  programs!  projects,  and  other 
activities  undertaken  or  instituted  by  him 
under  the  provisions  on  this  Act.  In  these 
reports  the  Secretary  shall  recommend  such 
further  legislation  regarding  research,  dem¬ 
onstration,  or  standards  of  operation  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  authority  granted  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  July 
31,  1975. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums,  not  in  access  of  $150,- 
000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OF\  REPORTS 
ON  ST.  FRANCIS  RIVER  DRAIN¬ 
AGE  DISTRICT  NO.  7,  POINSETT 
COUNTY,  ARK.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  57) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1965,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  St. 
Francis  River,  Drainage  District  No.  7 
of  Poinsett  County,  Ark.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  432 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  and  for  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan!,  the  distingusihed  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  ,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9811),  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  amendment; 
and  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  ordered  printed  and  he  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  and  explanation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  432)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  of  pages  104,  105,  and  106 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"TITLE  VI - COTTON 

“Sec.  601.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“  ( 1 )  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentences  at  the 
end  thereof :  ‘The  Secretary  may  extend 
the  period  for  performance  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory 
on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton.’ 

“(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“‘(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farm 
operator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for 
any  such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  an 
acreage  not  exceeding  50  per  centum  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344,  all  cotton  of  such 
crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed 
free  of  any  penalty  under  this  section:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  foregoing  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  farms  for  which  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  were  established  for  1965  and  the 
farm  operator  for  the  current  year  was  the 
operator  of  such  farm  for  1965  or  has  ac¬ 
quired  such  farm  by  inheritance  from  the 
operator  since  such  year.  The  operator  of 
any  farm  who  elects  to  forego  price  support 
for  any  such  year  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on 
any  other  farm  in  which  he  has  a  control¬ 
ling  or  substantial  interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  es¬ 
tablished  under  section  344  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments.’ 

“(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended, 
effective  with  the  1966  crop,  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program  of 
reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  as 
provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  do¬ 


mestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton 
(standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to 
be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percent¬ 
age  for  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the 
national  domestic  allotment  (in  net  weight 
pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the 
product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and 
the  projected  State  yield.  The  farm  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by 
multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  es¬ 
tablished  under  section  344  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage: 
Provided,  That  no  farm  domestic  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  shall  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
such  farm  acreage  allotment:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That,  except  for  farms  the  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  of  which  are  reduced  under  section 
344 (m),  the  farm  domestic  allotment  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344.  Such  national  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  determined  not  later  than 
October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.’ 

“Sec.  602.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

“  ‘(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  if  producers  have  not  dis¬ 
approved  marketing  quotas,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection. 

“  ‘(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  made  available  to 
cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not 
exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling 
one-inch  upland  cotton  at  average  location 
in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an 
adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cot¬ 
ton  produced  in  the  United  States  taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act: 

“  ‘Provided,  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton. 

“‘(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  addi¬ 
tional  price  support  for  each  such  crop 
through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to 
cooperators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents 
per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  un¬ 
der  paragraph  (2)  and  the  rate  at  which 
payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
cotton.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on 
the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  projected  farm  yield  by  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided,  That 
any  such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  such  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the 
entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

“  ‘(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  price 
support  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  payments  authorized  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  to  cooperators  who  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion  of 
their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the 
production  of  cotton  to  approved  conser¬ 
vation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the  total  re¬ 
duction  in  such  cotton  acreage  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  35  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment,  but  no  reduction  shall  be  required 
on  small  farms  with  minimum  domestic 
acreage  allotments  under  section  350  of  the 
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Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Tire  rate  of  payment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  national  average  loan  rate  established 
under  paragraph  (2).  Such  payment  shall 
be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined 
by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from 
the  production  of  cotton  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  except  that  payment  to  small 
farms  with  minimum  domestic  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  under  section  350  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  de¬ 
termined  by  multiplying  an  acreage  equal 
to  35  per  centum  of  such  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm 
yield. 

“  ‘(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  50  per  centum  of  the  payments  under 
this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  payments  shall  be  made  as  soon 
after  determination  of  performance  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 

‘“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no 
acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm, 
price  support  payments  for  the  1966  crop 
shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (2)  on  the  quantity 
of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  15  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  remainder 
of  such  allotment  may  be  released  under 
the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  for  the  1967,  1968 
and  1969  crops  such  rate  of  payment  shall 
be  that  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
comparable  to  the  rate  of  payment  under 
paragraph  (4).  The  acreage  on  which  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes 
of  establishing  future  State,  county  and 
farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases. 

“  ‘(7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a  value 
per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current 
loan  rate  therefor.  The  Corporation  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates  at  such  times  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  subsection. 

“‘(8)  Payments  under  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  con¬ 
servation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the  re¬ 
duction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify 
for  payments  under  paragraph  (4)  or  the 
acreage  with  respect  to  which  payments  are 
made  under  paragraph  (6),  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  (ii)  the  average  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-con¬ 
serving  crops  or  practices,  including  summer 
fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of 
such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sun¬ 
flower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  farm  income. 

“  ‘(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay¬ 
ment  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments 


and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  excluding  adjustments  under  sub¬ 
section  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

“‘(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provi¬ 
sion  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
in  price  support  under  this  subsection. 

“‘(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  price-sup- 
port  payments  made  with  respect  to  any  farm 
may  be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  formulated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

“‘(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  if  as  a  result  of  limita¬ 
tions  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price 
support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
is  unable  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
the  full  amount  of  combined  price  support 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A) 
price  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or 
purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep 
upland  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therfor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or  re¬ 
demption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  provide  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world 
market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

“  ‘(13)  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such 
year  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood 
or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage 
is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any  price 
supported  crop  in  such  year. 

“  ‘(14)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  “Provided,  That  for  upland  cotton 
a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  for 
the  1966  crop  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and  for  the 
1967,  1968  and  1969  crops  does  not  exceed 
such  percentage,  not  less  than  90  or  more 
than  100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to 
any  farm  receiving  a  minimum  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  under  section  350  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.” 

“‘(15)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assign¬ 
ment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection.’ 

“Sec.  603.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

“  ‘(L)  “Projected  National,  State,  and  coun¬ 
ty  yields”  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harv¬ 
ested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United  States, 
the  State  and  the  county,  respectively,  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  imme¬ 


diately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro¬ 
jected  yield  for  the  United  States,  the  State, 
and  the  county,  respectively,  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices. 

“  ‘(M)  “Projected  farm  yield”  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  cal¬ 
endar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  de¬ 
termined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph.’ 

“Sec.  604.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through 
July  31,  1970  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  un¬ 
restricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate, 
and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted 
use  at  current  market  prices  in  each  market¬ 
ing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  production  of 
upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  there¬ 
in  at  such  times  as  he  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the 
foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of 
cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  or¬ 
derly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market 
prices  unduly.’  ” 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Talmadge  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Proposed  Substitute  Title  VI 

in  H  R.  9811  as  Reported  by  the  Senate 

Committee 

The  substitute  would  provide  a  cotton 
program  as  follows : 

1.  Four-year  cotton  program  applicable  to 
the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops. 

2.  Price  support  loans  to  cooperators  at 
not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling 
1-inch  cotton  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  for  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  For  the  1966  crop  the  loan 
rate  would  be  21  cents. 

3.  Minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of 
16  million  acres.  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  established  as  under  cur¬ 
rent  procedures.  Present  provisions  of  law 
regarding  release  and  reapportionment  of 
farm  allotments  would  continue  in  effect. 

4.  A  farm  domestic  allotment  percentage 
would  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
and  the  total  allotted  acreage.  This  per¬ 
centage,  which  cannot  be  less  than  65  per¬ 
cent,  would  be  applied  to  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  (after  release  and  reapportion¬ 
ment)  but  farms  not  releasing  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  would  receive  a  minimum  domestic 
allotment  of  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or  the 
farm  acreage  allotment. 

5.  Additional  price  support  above  that 
provided  by  the  basic  loan  level  would  be 
available  to  cooperators,  i.e.,  producer  on 
whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
does  not  exceed  90  percent  (90  to  100  per¬ 
cent  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969)  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment.  Payments,  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  would  be  made  to  cooperators  on  the 
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basis  of  participation  (i)  in  the  cotton  acre¬ 
age  reduction  program  and  (ii)  in  diversion 
from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved 
conservation  practices.  Payment  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound  would  be 
made  on  the  acreage  planted  up  to  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment.  This  payment, 
when  added  to  the  national  average  loan  rate, 
would  provide  price  support  at  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity  for  cotton.  Additional 
payments  would  be  made  to  cooperators  who 
divert  an  acreage  up  to  35  percent  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  This  diversion 
payment  would  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  cotton  and  the 
amount  of  payment  would  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  diversion,  as  the  amount  would 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  rate  of 
payment  by  the  projected  yield  of  the  acres 
diverted.  Small  producers,  i.e.,  those  receiv¬ 
ing  minimum  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  of  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  would  receive  the  diver¬ 
sion  payment  without  being  required  to  re¬ 
duce  their  cotton  plantings. 

6.  If  no  cotton  is  planted  on  the  farm,  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  authorized  at  a  rate  compar¬ 
able  to  the  diversion  rate  but  would  be  50 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop. 
The  amount  of  payment  would  be  figured 
on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  the  rate  of  payment  by  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  on  15  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment. 

7.  For  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  farm  bases,  the  full  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  would  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton 
if  the  farm  qualifies  for  payment,  except  that 
under  item  6  only  the  acreage  on  which 
payment  is  made  (15  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment)  will  be  regarded  as 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm;  however,  fur¬ 
ther  protection  of  history  for  such  farm  may 
be  accomplished  by  releasing  up  to  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

8.  Payments  would  be  conditioned  on  the 
farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  con¬ 
servation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  such  payments  (15  percent  in  the  case 
of  a  farm  on  which  no  cotton  is  planted) 
and  (ii)  the  average  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-conserv¬ 
ing  crops  or  practices  during  a  base  period. 
The  Secretary  could  permit  planting  of  desig¬ 
nated  minor  crops. 

9.  Not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  payment 
for  a  farm  could  be  made  to  producers  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  determination  of  performance 
on  the  farm  and  the  balance  when  perform¬ 
ance  is  checked. 

10.  CCC  would  redeem  payment-in-kind 
certificates  for  cotton  valued  at  not  less  than 
the  loan  rate  therefor  and  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  assist  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
certificates.  CCC  would  be  required  (a)  to 
sell  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same 
prices  as  it  sells  cotton  for  export,  but  in  no 
event  at  less  than  110  percent  of  the  loan 
rate,  and  (b)  to  sell  or  make  available  for  un¬ 
restricted  use  at  current  market  prices  in 
each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  cotton 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  production 
is  less  than  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports. 

11.  A  farm  operator  could  elect  to  for¬ 
go  price  support  loans  and  payments  for  any 
crop  year  and  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  by  as  much  as  60 
percent  without  incurring  marketing  quota 
penalties.  This  election  by  the  farm  oper¬ 
ator  could  be  made  only  for  a  farm  which 
received  a  1965  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
for  which  the  farm  operator  for  the  current 
year  was  the  operator  in  1965  or  is  the  heir 
of  such  operator.  If  an  operator  so  elects 
to  forgo  price  support  on  a  farm,  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  any  other 
farm  in  which  he  has  a  controlling  or  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 


retary.  Excess  acreage  so  planted  would  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

12.  To  facilitate  transition  from  the  equali¬ 
zation  payment  program  in  effect  through 
July  31,  1966,  to  the  new  program,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  be  authorized  to  extend  the 
period  for  performance  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  to 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  from  the  1965 
or  prior  crops  held  by  cotton  handlers  at 
the  rate  in  effect  on  such  date. 

13.  Any  producer  who  was  prevented  from 
planting  cotton  because  of  flood,  drought, 
or  other  natural  disaster  would  be  deemed 
to  have  planted  cotton  for  payment  pur¬ 
poses  provided  the  acreage  was  not  subse¬ 
quently  planted  to  any  price  supported  crop 
for  the  year  involved. 

14.  “Projected  yields”  per  acre  would  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  making  payments. 
Generally,  such  yields  would  be  higher  than 
“normal  yields"  now  in  use.  The  projected 
yield  for  a  farm  would  not,  however,  be  less 
than  the  farm  normal  yield. 

15.  If  for  any  year  during  the  4-year 
period  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  as  planned,  he  would  be  authorized 
to  alter  the  program  and  carry  out  price 
support  provisions  through  loans  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  and  resale. 

16.  Payments  earned  by  farmers  could  be 
assigned  to  persons  from  whom  crop  pro¬ 
duction  loans  are  obtained. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  433  AND  434 

Mr  GARLSON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  435 

Mr.  BASS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  9811,  supra,  whiich  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  436 

Mr.  .TAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mi-. 
Boggs],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  ,  and  myself,  I  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  us, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  436)  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  VIII - ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

ON  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 

“Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  the  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  so  that  (1)  the 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  insofar  as  possible,  will  be  competi¬ 
tive  in  the  markets  for  such  commodities  in 
the  world,  (2)  the  present  and  future  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  can 
be  fully  met,  (3)  the  interests  of  taxpayers 
and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safeguarded, 
and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States  will  receive 
a  return  on  their  investment  and  labor 
commensurate  with  then-  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare.  It  is  further  declared 
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to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
programs  recognizing  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  country  to  be  assured  an 
adequate  supply  of  agricultural  commodities 
of  the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide  for  a  study  and  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Federal  laws  and  programs 
pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
vising  and  modernizing  such  laws  and  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  achieve  the  policies  stated 
above,  and  to  provide  for  a  better  coordinated 
national  food  and  fiber  policy. 

“Establishment  of  the  Commission  on  United 
States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 

“Sec.  802.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  joint  resolution, 
there  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  United  States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Commis¬ 
sion’)  . 

“Membership  of  the  Commission 

“Sec.  803.  (a)  Number  and  Appoint¬ 
ment. — The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  as  follows : 

“(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  two  from 
private  life. 

“(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  { 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

“(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

“(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than"  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

“(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

“ Organization  of  the  commission 

“Sec.  804.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

“Quorum 

“Sec.  805.  Seven  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

“Compensation  of  members  of  the 
Commission 

“Sec.  806.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen¬ 
sation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

“(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  addi¬ 
tional  compensation,  if  any,  as  is  necessary 
to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding 
$22,500;  and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

“Staff  of  the  Commission 

“Sec.  807.  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
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service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

“Expenses  of  the  Commission 
"Sec.  808.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

“Expiration  of  the  Commission 
"Sec.  809.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  In 
section  10(b),  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

“Duties  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  810.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture,  includ¬ 
ing  all  matters  relating  to  the  food  and 
fiber  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
effect  of  such  policies  on  all  segments  of  our 
society,  with  a  view  to  revising  and  modern¬ 
izing  such  laws  and  programs  to  achieve  the 
aims  set  forth  in  section  701  of  this  title. 
In  carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  consider  such  matters 
relating  to  agriculture  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate,  but  shall  specifically  con¬ 
sider,  with  regard  to  the  various  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States,  (1)  effectiveness  of 
price  support  and  production  controls,  in¬ 
cluding  acreage  allotments  and  production 
and  marketing  quotas,  which  may  be  in 
effect  for  such  commodities,  (2)  the  future 
requirements  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  for  such  commodities,  (3)  suitable 
uses  for  land  which  may  not  be  needed  at 
the  present  time  for  the  production  of  such 
commodities,  but  which  may  be  needed  for 
such  purpose  in  the  future,  (4)  methods 
for  effectively  coordinating  domestic  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  with  the  export  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  commodities,  (5)  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  present  policies  in  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber  internationally  and  how  such 
policies  might  be  improved,  (6)  the  problems 
of  rural  economic  opportunity  in  the  United 
States,  (7)  the  national  requirements  for  the 
stockpiling  of  agricultural  commodities,  (8) 
import  and  export  policies  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  food  and  fiber  and  the 
effect  of  such  policies  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  (9)  methods  of  ex¬ 
tending  and  expanding  programs  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  without 
adversely  affecting  commercial  markets,  and 
(10)  the  need  for  consolidating  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  other  Federal  agencies  on 
the  development  of  rural  resources.  The 
Commission  shall  also  give  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  formulation  of  programs  to 
facilitate  the  economic  adjustment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  who  decide  to  transfer 
to  other  occupations.  Such  programs  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  retrain¬ 
ing  programs,  relocation  allowances,  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  alternative  employment 
opportunities,  early  retirement,  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  minimum  compensation  for  land, 
dwellings,  and  equipment  which  such  pro¬ 
ducers  no  longer  want  or  need. 

“(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February 
1,  1967,  and  may  submit  interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 

“Powers  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  811.  (a)(1)  Hearings. — The  Com¬ 
mission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
and  duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran¬ 


dums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  such  subcommittee  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such 
member. 

“(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans¬ 
acts  business,  upon  application  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

“(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  title.” 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR/ OF  CON¬ 
CURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MONTOsA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  cosponsor  on  Senate  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  46\^enate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47,  an$r  Sgnate  Concurrent 
Resolution  48. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection, Tt  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL, 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Unfaer  authority  of  the  orders  of\the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  folic 
btfg  names  have  been  added  as  addi 
Cional  cosponsors  for  the  following  bilD 
concurrent  resolution,  and  resolution : 

Authority  of  August  31,  1965: 

S.  2482.  A  bill  to  prohibit  obstruction  of 
the  performance  of  duty  by  the  Armed 
Forces  by  obstruction  of  the  transportation 
of  personnel  or  property  thereof:  Mr.  Scott. 

S.  Res.  142.  Resolution  proposing  a  study 
to  determine  feasibility  of  utilizing  trade 
credits  issued  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  facilitate  international  trade:  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Scott. 

Authority  of  September  2,  1965: 

S.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day:  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Domi¬ 
nick,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Mr.  McCarthy. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  8,  1965,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  53)  to  establish  a  tercentenary  com¬ 
mission  to  commemorate  the  advent  and 
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history  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette  in 
North  America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

THE  KINDLY  CHARMER  FROM  VER¬ 
MONT”— TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
AIKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitop/f or  Saturday, 
September  4,  1965,  contains  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page  a  brief  article  entitled  “The 
Kindly  Charmer  Frqjn  Vermont,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Josephine  Rij 
In  the  course  of/the  article — and  it  is 
really  a  splendid/piece  of  newsmanship — 
Miss  Ripley  writes: 

It  was  the  birthday  party  for  one  of  the 
Senate  favorrtfes.  That  quiet  and  genial  man 
of  few  woras,  sound  convictions,  and  un¬ 
ruffled  good  nature,  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken,  Republican,  of  Vermont. 

70  Senators  turned  out  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  at  the  invitation  of  the  party  giver  and 
iss,  Maine’s  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Sa 

I  would  assume  that  that  puts  Senator 
'Smith  in  a  class  by  herself  and  de¬ 
servedly  so,  because  in  getting  in  excess 
of  70  Senators,  which  is  more  than  the 
leadership  can  get  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  most  of  the  time,  Senator  Smith 
showed  not  only  how  high  she  rates  in 
this  body  but  how  persuasive  as  well. 

It  has  been  said  on  occasion  that 
sometimes  Senator  Aiken  says  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  what  Senator  Mans¬ 
field,  of  Montana,  thinks.  That  is  not 
true.  But  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  on  the  Senate 
floor,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  thinking 
and  through  the  use  of  my  own  voice,  my 
extremely  high  regard  for  a  man  whom 
I  consider  one  of  the  outstanding  Sena¬ 
tors  of  this  or  any  other  generation,  a 
man  who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  his  State  and  country,  a  man 
who  keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground  at  all 
times,  and  a  man  whose  counsel  I  cher¬ 
ish  and  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  Miss  Ripley’s  story  will 
be  given  somewhat  greater  circulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a\  follows: 

Trom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  4,  1965] 

TheKKindly  Charmer  From  Vermont 

A  thirk  party  sprang  briefly  into  being 
in  the  Senate  the  other  day.  In  fact,  it  took 
over.  MemWrs  of  both  parties  bolted  to  it 
in  a  happy  merger. 

It  was  a  birthday  party  for  one  of  the 
Senate  favoritesX  That  quiet  and  genial  man 
of  few  words,  souhd  convictions  and  unruf¬ 
fled  good  nature,  Senator  George  D.  Aiken, 
Republican,  of  Vermont. 

Some  70  Senators  turned  out  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  at  the  invitation  o\the  party-giver  and 
hostess,  Maine’s  Senator,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 

Not  only  did  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
join  this  special  “third  party\on  August  20, 
but  the  topmost  Democrat  of  them  all,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  bolted  too,  for  this  occasion. 

He  decided  that  morning  toV  join  up. 
“Come  along,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Johnsqn  in  the 
casual  fashion  of  a  man  whose  wife  lk  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  with  her  apron  on.  \ 

Anyway,  it  is  reported  that  she  quickly 
ran  upstairs  to  change  her  dress.  Lynda 
Bird  came,  too.  \ 

\ 
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A  Secret  Service  detail  was  rushed  to  the 
Capitol.  \The  men  were  deployed  on  the 
main  and  second  floors  of  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capital  when  I  arrived. 

Bewildered  tourists  were  herded  off.  “You 
can't  go  to  the  second  floor,”  they  were  told, 
as  Secret  Service  men  with  outstretched 
arms  fenced  off  thV corridors. 

I  managed  to  squeeze  by  upon  producing 
the  typed  invitationVf  Senator  Smith,  ap¬ 
parently  a  then  familiar  admission  ticket. 

Upstairs  the  corridor  Heading  to  the  wal¬ 
nut-paneled  room  where  the  luncheon  birth¬ 
day  party  was  held  waS^  jammed  with 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  might  have  been  a  quoJym  call,  with 
Senators  stumbling  over  eacb  other  to 
answer  it. 

There  was  Senator  Dirksen,  hisvgenerally 
unruly  curls  carefully  smoothed  into  place 
on  this  occasion.  There  was  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  with  a  "happyvgrin. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Aiken,  are 
longtime  breakfast  pals  in  the  Senate 
restaurant.  It  is  a  well-known  bipartiss 
friendship. 

A  newspaper  columnist  noting  these 
breakfast  get-togethers  recently  wrote  that 
Senator  Aiken  often  says  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  what  Senator  Mansfield  is  thinking 
in  private. 

Senator  Aiken  took  note  of  this  when  he 
rose  to  speak.  He  was  interested  to  learn 
that  he  was  Senator  Mansfield’s  spokesman, 
he  said.  “Senator  Mansfield’s  speeches  will 
be  briefer  from  now  on,”  he  wisecracked. 

All  those  sitting  at  the  head  table — Senate 
leaders  of  both  parties — had  a  birthday  wish 
of  good  will  and  friendship  as  they  rose  at 
Senator  Smith’s  invitation  to  "say  a  word.” 

Others  present  said  it  in  song:  “For  he’s 
a  jolly  good  fellow  *  *  *  which  nobody  can 
deny,  which  nobody  can  deny.”  It  was  loud 
and  strong.  An  unusual  and  touching  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  respected  Member. 

The  President’s  arrival  “for  a  bowl  of 
soup,”  came  at  the  end  of  the  luncheon. 
The  President,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Lynda  Bird 
bore  gifts — a  set  of  presidential  cuff  links, 
two  autographed  books,  an  autographed 
color  photograph  of  the  President,  an  L.  B. 
Johnson  pen. 

Senator  Aiken,  whose  shy  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion  was  obvious,  beamed.  He 
couldn’t  resist  a  quip.  "Glad  to  have  this 
L.B.J.  campaign  pen,”  he  cracked. 

It  nearly  broke  up  the  President  who  ex¬ 
ploded  with  laughter. 

It  was  that  kind  of  a  party,  with  good  will 
and  good  humor  a  constant  theme. 

After  it  was  over,  Senator  after  Senator 
was  heard  to  say  they  had  never  known 
anything  like  this  before.  “Why  don’t  we  do 
this  kind  of  thing  more  often?”  they  asked 
as  they  went  back  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  take  their  seats — the  Republicans  on  onj 
side  of  the  aisle,  Democrats  on  the  other. 

The  answer  may  be,  there’s  only  one  sen¬ 
ator  Aiken.  Few  men  in  the  Senate  are  as 
highly  regarded,  as  beloved  as  the  fondly 
charmer  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yields/ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montan/  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California?, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  /m  glad  to  yield 
to  the  acting  minority/leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  M/  President,  Sen¬ 
ators  will  applaud  tne  sentiments  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  leader  of 
the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  often  /aid,  and  now  repeat,  the 
No.  1  Senaton/of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the 
distinguished'  senior  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr /Aiken],  On  this  occasion,  I 
hope  that/I  may  be  permitted  to  call  him 
“Uncle  George.” 


He  is  genial,  yes.  He  is  kindly,  yes. 
He  is  helpful,  yes.  He  is  able  to  express 
himself  in  phrase  and  sentence  with  clar¬ 
ity,  yes.  No  words  are  wasted  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  Senate  dean.  On  occasion,  he 
has  been  most  vigorous  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  required. 

George  Aiken  graces  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  most  thankful  that  he  sits  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  -will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  from 
California  has  just  said.  However,  I 
wish  that  I  could  erase  from  my  mind 
the  initial  contact  I  had  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  when  I  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio  and  came  to  Washington 
to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  over  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
vmont  presided.  With  me  was  a  union 
ibor  leader.  Remember,  I  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  We  came  into  the  room  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  went  right  by 
me— Hhe  Governor — and  shook  hands 
with  Che  labor  leader  and  said  to  him, 
“I  am  glnd  you  are  here,  Mr.  Governoi 

I  coulosnot  judge  what  was  wrong;  bht, 
the  next  chne  I  met  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  wife  when  I  went  to  theXvhite 
House,  shortly  after  I  became/a  U.S. 
Senator.  I  was  wearing  my  tuxedo 
or — — 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  were  tajfs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  \Yes,  th/y  were  tails. 
So  was  the  SenatoX  frojn  Vermont  in 
tails. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  !ftie  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  know/thX  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  tuxedo  and/oails. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  does  nohknow. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE/  I  have  no\had  them 
on  since. 

To  continu/'my  story,  I  left  the  White 
House  later/and  walked  to  the\porch 
to  hand  my/automobile  ticket  to  thesman 
who  woida  get  my  car.  I  stood  there 
waiting/when  out  came  the  Senator  fr< 
Vermont  and  handed  me  his  automobil) 
tick ey  to  get  his  automobile  for  him. 
[  Lighter.] 

fr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
yenator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  a 
worthy  gentleman.  I  am  glad  that  this 
colloquy  will  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
You  are  a  great  citizen  and  a  great  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Let  me  close  by  saying,  “I  forgive  you, 
George.”  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  the  distin¬ 
guished  acting  minority  leader,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  regarding  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  and  service  in  the  Senate  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  I  therefore  know 
of  his  devotion  and  dedication  to  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  attends  to 


his  homework.  He  is  a  clear,  articula 
and  vigorous  speaker. 

His  presence  in  the  Senate  make^it  a 

hpf±pr  Wnrlv 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas-/ 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  have  been  made, 
first,  by  the  majority  Leader,  and  then 
by  other  Members  of  me  Senate  on  this 
happy  occasion  wheyi  we  speak  of  the 
outstanding  service/of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  comjnend  him  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  have 
been  friends  and  associates  for  many 
years.  We  comer  often  on  many  matters 
dealing  with/ agriculture.  He  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  agriculture  leaders  of 
the  Nation.  I  have  profited  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  no/ only  on  the  subject  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  also  concerning  foreign  rela¬ 
tions/ as  I  have  the  privilege  to  sit  next 
to  bun  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
ted  I  therefore  know  that  his  advice  is 
Iways  sound  and  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion — consideration  I  always  give  to  what 
he  tells  me. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  participate  in  this  colloquy  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  so  that  I 
may  say  a  word  in  self-defense? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Reluctantly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  so  nearly  speech¬ 
less  at  this  time  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  even  tell  the  Senate  what  the 
majority  leader  is  thinking.  Of  course, 
I  will  not  give  up  trying. 

In  a  way,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  referred  to  the  luncheon 
we  had  the  other  day,  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye,  astute  guidance,  and  loving 
friendship  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  .  Nor  will  I  ever  forget  the 
distinguished  visitors  we  entertained  on 
that  happy  occasion.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  family  were 
there.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  the 
President  took  that  occasion  to  say  that 
he  wished  Congress  to  pass  a  certain  bill, 
VS.  1766,  sponsored  by  93  Senators. 

At  this  point,  we  are  waiting  for  the 
^use  to  complete  action  on  that  bill, 
rtiope  House  Members  will  read  the 
Recced  of  today  and  refer  back  to  what 
the  President  said  at  the  luncheon  on 
August\20.  It  would  do  the  world  a 
great  deX  of  good  if  we  could  have  early 
action  ontoat  little  bit  of  legislation. 

I  thank  hhe  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  gracious  remarks  concerning  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  ranking  Republican 
Senator  in  the  SeiWe,  and  in  all  other 
respects  the  rankingEenator,  refers  to, 
of  course,  is  the  bill  winch  is  sometimes 
called  the  Aiken  watei\.bill.  It  has  93 
Senate  signatures. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Sixty-thre\  of  them  are 
Democrats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  anticipate  that 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  will  receive  good  news 
tomorrow  from  the  House  Rules  vom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  the  House  woXd 
try  to  beat  us,  so  that  they  could 
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SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill  (pp.  22439,  22442-57, 
22458-75,  22499-502,  22532).  Began  debate  on  the  cotton  amendment  by  Sen. 
Talmadge  which  he  stated  would  restore  to  the  bill  cotton  provisions  similar 
to  those  as  passed  by  the  House  for  a  one-price  system  instead  of  a  two-price 
system  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  (pp.  22460-75,  22499-502).  Sen. 
McGovern  submitted  a  wheat  amendment  to  the  bill  which  he  stated  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  domestic  certificate  two-price  approach,  provide  for  variable  export 
certificate  under  which  wheat  farmers  would  receive  the  full  net  returns  from 


commercial  wheat  export  operations,  and  enable  wheat  to  be  competitive  with 
feed  grains  (p.  22522).  Sens.  Proxmire,  Dodd,  and  Brewster  submitted  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (p.  22522).  The  Committee  report 
includes  a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— WHEAT" 

"(1)  A  4-year  voluntary  price  support  and  diversion  program  (1966-69). 

"(2)  Price  support  through  loans  at  larger  of  50  percent  of  parity  or  world 
price,  plus  payments  on  projected  yield  of  acreage  allotment  to  bring  total 
support  to  not  less  than  $1.90  and  not  more  than  parity. 

"(3)  No  certificates  issued  to  producers.  Processors  would  pay  difference 
between  loan  and  $2  per  bushel  in  1966.  If  bread  prices  increased,  this  could 
be  increased  in  1967  and  subsequent  years  up  to  not  more  than  the  difference 
between  the  loan  and  parity.  No.  export  certificates. 

"TITLE  II _ FEED  GRAINS" 

"(1)  A  4-year  price  support  and  diversion  program  for  corn,  sorghum  (and  . 
at  the  Secretary's  discretion  barley).  * 

"(2)  Price  supports  through  loans  and  payments  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
with  authority  to  spread  the  payments  over  a  smaller  part  of  farm  base  at  a 
higher  rate,  and  with  express  authority  to  reduce  the  loan  level  below  the 
1965  level. 

"(3)  Malting  barley  exemption  authority  continued. 

"(4)  Alternative  program  at  Secretary's  discretion  providing  (i)  no  price 
support  payments,  (ii)  loans  at  60  to  90  percent  of  parity,  (iii)  not  less 
than  a  50-percent  rate  for  1  year  diversion,  not  less  than  a  70  percent  rate 
for  5-year  diversoon  of  not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  base,  and  (iv)  no 
payment  to  be  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  fair  mni'ket  value. 

"TITLE  III — RICE" 

"Four-year  diversion  program,  effective  only  when  national  allotment  is 
reduced  below  that  for  1965.  For  1966  and  1967  rice  value  factors  could  not 
be  reduced  and  differentials  between  value  factors  for  the  various  varieties  ( 
could  not  be  increased. 


"TITLE  IV — WOOL" 

"National  Wool  Act  extended  4  years  through  December  31,  1969,  support  price 
to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  parity  index,  and  the  support 
price  for  producers  of  less  than  1,000  pounds  to  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  5  cents  per  pound. 

"TITLE  V — CROPLAND  ADJUSIMENT  PROGRAM" 

"(1)  Auth.-ority  for  4  years  to  enter  into  5-  to  10-year  contracts.  The  new 
contracts  signed  in  any  year  cannot  provide  for  annual  payments  in  excess 
of  $225  million. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  one  allotment  could  be  required  to  be  put 
in  as  a  condition  of  participation. 

"(3)  No  lump-sum  payments. 

"(4)  Person  controlling  farm  for  contract  period  could  not  be  excluded  from 
program  because  of  nonownership  if  he  has  operated  farm  for  3  years. 

"(5)  Acreage  diverted  from  any  commodity  under  CAP  would  count  toward  price 
support  diversion  requirements  for  that  commodity. 
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"(6>  Both  county,  and  community  wqu Id  be  required  to  be  protected  from  adverse 
economic  effect. 

(7)  Wildlife  service  payments  and  advisory  board  provided  for.  ‘ 

"TITLE  VI — COTTON” 

U)  Domestic  allotment  program  continued  for  4  years  with  payment's  of 
O  percent  of  basic  support  for  1966  to  those  keeping  within  their  domestic 
a  ments,  to  40  percent  for  subsequent  years;  a  minimum  farm  domestic 
allotment  equal  to  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or  the  farm  allotment;  and  a 
minimum  national  domestic  allotment  equal  to  65  percent  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment. 

(2)  Four-year  program  of  payments  to  other  than  producers  and  domestic 
users  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  CCC  export  sales  or  subsidies  required  to  be  put  on  a  bid  or  offer  and 
acceptance  basis  without  advance  announcement  of  prices  or  subsidy  rates 
(effective  for  4  years) . 

"TITLE  VII — MISCELLANEOUS” 

(1)  Method  prescribed  for  apportioning  allotments  among  divided  farms. 

(2)  Authority  to  use  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields  for  all 
commodities.  Projected  yield  not  to  be .less  than  actual  yields  proved  by 
producer,  unless  the  use  of  such  proved  yield  for  a  commodity  will  cause 
inequities  among  producers. 

(3)  Sense  of  Congress  that  no  restriction  with  respect  to  transportation 
in  American  vessels  is  to  be  applied  to  the  commercial  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities  if  not  applied  to  the  exportation  of  other  commodities. 

(4)  Authority  to  purchase  dairy  products  at  market  prices  to  meet  program 
requirements  for  schools,  domestic  relief  distribution,  community  action, 
foreign  distribution,  and  other  programs  when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  are  insufficient. 

(5)  Study  of  full-time  commercial  family  farms  and  the  extent  to  which 
farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  such  farmers. 

(6)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  thd'  amounts  and 
availability  of  land,  labor,  material','  or  services  needed  for  the  production 

)  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural  crop.  These  determinations  shall  be 
accepted  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States.” 

iAT; FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Dodd  criticized  proposals  to  remove  shipping  re- 
stit^ons  on  sales  of  wheat  to  Communitt  countries  (pp.  22475-99,  and  subpwktlfed 
an  amendfttaQt  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  farm  bill  to  provide  for>he 
establishmenf^Q^a  Select  Joint  Corranittee  of  Congress  to  Study  En^t-West 
Trade  (p.  22482)  .^S-ejis.  Hart  and  Mondale  expressed  disagreepenr  with  Sen.  Dodd's 
position  (pp.  22490-3)> 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Passed  without  amendment-''!!.  R.  10775,  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  whicfr^Lr^ltl'Ses  an  item  for  payment  of  CCC  for 
certain  family  housing  which  was  f ijjarrcea^f<om  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities. 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  tj>e^resident/^>>^ 22440 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Bothjl&tfses  agreed  to  the  conference  repeat  on  H.  R.  10586, 
making  supplemen£alr'''appropriations  to  the  Departments  of  LaBfrr^and  HEW, 
including  $1^23 ,000  for  the  Labor  Dept,  for  activities  relating^to^admission 
and  emfjj^yfnent  of  foreign  agricultural  workers  and  $7,000,000  for  the 
^dgiiffirstration  on  Aging  in  HEW.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Preside} 

-Pp.  22365-9,  22457-8 
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5.NLANDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  approved 
^or  full  committee  consideration  without  amendment  S.  2182,  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument,  S.  Dak.  p.  D902 


6.  DISASTER  RELIEF;  TAXATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Finance  Cojrfmitte* 
"announced  that  it  has  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  further 
consideration  of  H.  R.  7502,  relating  to  tax  treatment  of  losses  suffered  from 
major  disasters."  p.  D902 


7.  FOREIGN  AID.\  Sen.  Gruening  expressed  opposition  to  further  Public/Law  480 
assistance  to\ Egypt  until  it" stops  its  agressive  actions"  against  other 
countries.  pp\  22537-8 


PATENTS.  Sen.  Nelson  inserted  an  article  on  Sen.  Morse's  testimony  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  on  bills  to  formulate  a  uniform  patent  policy,  "Morse 
Calls  Patent  Bill  Crouse  Effort  to  Steal  Billions."  p.  22533 


9.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Nelsoik  inserted  items  in  support  of  bis  proposal  to  establish 
the  Apostle  Islands  national  lakeshore  in  northern  Wise.  pp.  22533-5 


HOUSE 


< 


10.  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  Passed  with  Amendments  H.  R.  8277,  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Service  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  single  personnel 
system  within  the  Department  of  State,  the  y,  S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development .  pp./22369-98 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  2300,  to 
authorize  the  construction,  repair,  ar/L.  preservation  of  certain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation/  and  flood  control  (H.  Rept.  973). 
p.  22436 


12.  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Foreign  Affairs/Committee  r> 
to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  U.  S. 


>rted  with  amendment  H.  R.  30, 
i.n  the  Inter -American  Cultural 


and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla.  (H.  Rept.\974);  and  without  amendment 


H.  R.  9247,  to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
Exposition,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (H.  Rept.  975).  p, 


S.  in  the  HemisFair  1968  ( 

£2436 


13.  TARIFF.  The  conferees  ot/H.  R.  7969,  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  U.  S.  / and  H.  R.  5768,  to  extend  for  an  additional  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of  yarn 
of  silk,  were  given/until  midnight,  Mon.  Sept.  13,  to  fil\  a  report,  p.  22398 


14.  PERSONNEL.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  8469 ,\to  increase  the 
annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees  and  to  revise  the  method  of  determining 
cost-of-living/increases  in  retirement  annuities  (p.  22365).  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  tzo  the  President. 


15.  WATERSHEDS^  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  approved 
plans  for  works  of  improvement  on  the  following  watershed  projects:  N^ooper 
Creek,  Ark.;  Limestone  Stream,  Maine;  Long  Creek,  Miss.;  Tuscumbia  RivAr, 
Miss./and  Tenn. ;  Grindstone-Lost -Muddy  Creek,  Mo.;  Stewarts  Creek-LovilJ 
Creek,  N.  C.  and  Va. ;  Upper  Elk  Creek,  Okla. ;  Ferrod,  Utah;  Choccolocco  (\eek, 
Ala.;  Little  Clear  Creek,  Ark.;  Upper  Choptank  River,  Del.  and  Md. ;  Grove 


re r,  Ga. ;  South  Fork  Broad  River,  Ga. ;  supplement  to  Busseron,  Ind. ;  Littlt 


laccoon  Creek,  Ind.;  Timber  Creek,  Kans. ;  supplement  to  SuAsCo,  Mass.; 


Senate 


Thursday,  September  9,  1965 
( Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 ) 


Tmi  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.m.,  on 
the  exto'ation  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  toyorder  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  temple  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D\  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ghd,  as  in  reverence  we 
hallow  Thy  name,  so  may  we  hallow  our 
own  as  we  keep  ouK  honor  bright,  our 
hearts  pure,  our  idealssuntarnished,  and 
our  devotion  to  the  NatiAp’s  welfare  high 
and  true. 

As  within  this  quiet  Chamber  of  gov¬ 
ernance  we  close  the  door  nvr  this  still 
moment  upon  the  wild  and  violent  world 
without,  we  seek  Thee  anew  within,  until 
thoughts  grow  reverent  again,  waiting 
tasks  are  glorified  and  our  whole  being 
is  dominated  by  a  faith  in  the  ultimate 
decency  of  the  world  because  the  Gofc 
behind  the  shadows,  and  in  them,  canx 
transfigure  all  common  things  into  shin¬ 
ing  sacraments  of  love. 

We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  September  8,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with.  

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 


Cl  CERTAIN  MEASURES  ON 

HE  CALENDAR 

3FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
as  us  consent  that  the  Senate 

pr  he  consideration  of  certain 

Sasures  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
;  Calendar  No.  670. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered.  The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MARKING  OF 

OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  NAVIGABLE 

WATERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  725)  to  clarify  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  marking  of  obstructions 
in  navigable  waters  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
688) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  725  is  to  clarify  the 
esponsibility,  as  among  Government  agen¬ 
cies,  for  marking  obstructions  in  navigable/ 
warfcffs. 

BACKGROUND 

Current  law  provides  that  the  Cooifs  of 
Engineer^  and  the  Coast  Guard  are  Respon¬ 
sible  for  marking  wrecks  in  navigah/e  waters. 
However,  thW  extent  of  the  responsibility  of 
each  is  unclear.  This  bill,  as  j®ommended 
by  the  SecretaW  of  the  Treasury,  provides 
that  the  primarySobligation/for  marking  all 
obstructions  to  navigation  rests  with  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  stoou/u  completely  elimi¬ 
nate  the  present  lack  ofcrclarity. 

The  bill  in  no  wav' abrogates  the  existing 
responsibility  of  tore  Corjss  of  Engineers  to 
remove  obstructions,  or  theyexisting  respon¬ 
sibility  of  shipowners  to  maS^  the  obstruc¬ 
tions. 

Specifical/y,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorised  to  mark  wrecks  andSother  ob¬ 
structions  which,  in  his  judgment,  constitute 
obstructions  to  navigation. 


who  is  at  least  a  lieutenant  (junior  grade), 
but  not  higher  than  a  lieutenant  commands 
The  committee  believes  this  range  of  ranjf  is 
consistent  with  the  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

The  Coast  Guard  Band  is  basef*r  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  Lon/aon,  Conn. 
It  performs  for  ceremonial  functions  at  the 
Academy,  and  also  travels  throughout  the 
country  for  various  performances.  This  bill 
will  contribute  to  levelingythis  aspect  of  the 
Coast  Guard  with  othejr  services,  and  will 
generally  promote  the  ^prestige  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 


OF  ENLISTED  MEM- 
COAST  GUARD  RE- 


5MINISTRATION  OF  THE  COAS 
GUARD  BAND 

The  bill  (H.R.  727)  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  689),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  727  is  to  permit  the 
Coast  Guard  to  select  as  the  conductor  of  its 
band  an  officer,  and  to  accord  statutory 
recognition  to  the  Coast  Guard  Band. 

BACKGROUND 

Currently  the  Coast  Guard  Band  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  warrant  officer,  while  all  other 
service  bands  are  conducted  by  officers.  This 
bill  requires  the  conductor  to  be  an  officer 


RETIREMEI 

BERS  OF y 

SERVE 

The  bnl  (H.R.  7779)  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  enlisted  members  of 
the  Ooast  Guard  Reserve  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
le,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re¬ 
port  (No.  690),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7779  is  to  permit  vol¬ 
untary  retirement  by  members  of  the  en¬ 
listed  Coast  Guard  Reserve  who  have  served 
on  active  duty  on  the  same  basis  as  similarly 
situated  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard. 

BACKGROUND 

Present  law  discriminates  against  Coast 
Guard  reserve  personnel  in  retirement  pay. 
Members  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  who 
have  served  20  years  of  active  duty  are  en¬ 
titled  to  retire  voluntarily  and  receive  re¬ 
tirement  pay  in  the  amount  of  2.5  percent 
of  their  basic  pay  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  active  service.  However,  there  is 
no  such  provision  for  members  of  the  Coast 
k  Guard  Reserve,  who  have  served  20  or  more 
Hears  on  active  duty.  Members  of  the  Re¬ 
sale  who  were  members  in  January  1953  and 
whV will  have  completed  their  active  duty 
by  January  1973  may  receive  similar  benefits 
under Ni  statute  enacted  on  behalf  of  both 
Naval  and  Coast  Guard  reservists. 

Presentry  there  are  approximately  11  mem¬ 
bers  of  the'Coast  Guard  Reserve  serving  on 
extended  toute  of  active  duty  who  do  not 
qualify  underythe  .special  legislation  de¬ 
scribed  above,  erUier  because  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Reserve  in  January  1953  or 
because  they  will  mrt  have  served  their  en¬ 
tire  20  years  on  activ^  duty  before  January 
1973. 

This  bill  will  provide  IShe  same  treatment 
for  these  excluded  Coast\Guard  reservists 
as  for  members  of  the  NavSl  Fleet  Reserve 
and  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  \President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President, \oll  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  House  Njill 
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thatsl  believe  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
minut 

Mr.  ISLLENDER.  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Wni  the  Senator  suspend  while 
the  Senate\eceives  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  mat¬ 
ter? 


MESSAGE 


>M  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  followingsbills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  10775.  An  act  to  authofee  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966g^nd 
for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO¬ 
LUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  795.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of, 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State; 

S.  949.  An  act  to  promote  commerce  and 
encourage  economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  interstate  programs  to  place  the 
findings  of  science  usefully  in  the  hands  of 
American  enterprise; 

S.  2420.  An  act  to  provide  continuing  au¬ 
thority  for  the  protection  of  former  Presi¬ 
dents  and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erection 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10871)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re¬ 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  yea/  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other/purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


AUTHORIZATION  O/CERTAIN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  OF/  MILITARY  IN¬ 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS/  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con/ent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate,  for  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  /r.  10775,  to  authorize  cer¬ 
tain  construction  at  military  installa¬ 
tions,  an/  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
passed  Joy  the  House  on  Tuesday  last. 

Th/ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por/aid  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R. 
10775)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
military  installations,  and  for  other 


purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Mississippi  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  been  cleared  for  passage  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts.  I  shall  make 
a  brief  statement  with  respect  to  the 
bill,  which  will  clarify  the  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  ask  whether  the  members  of  the 
minority  are  in  agreement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
sMr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  I  reserved  the  right  to  object, 
I  now  have  no  objection,  in  view  of  t Jre 
circumstances. 

Mr.  VrENNIS.  The  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  takes  the  place  of  /e  bill 
vetoed  bs\the  President  of  th/United 
States  (H.R.  8439).  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  \bill  passed  by /he  Senate 
and  the  House\heretofore /cept  in  two 
particulars.  The  first  is /he  section  to 
which  the  Presiffimt  objected  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  delay  of  tome  in  the  closing 
of  camps,  posts,  statins,  yards,  or  other 
installations  under/m^  authority  of  the 
Department  of  De/nse. 

The  section  sybstitutecNfor  the  one  in 
the  old  bill  provides  that  they  shall  not 
be  closed  ur/il  after  the  expiration  of 
30  days  fro/  the  date  upon  which  a  full 
report  of/he  facts,  including  justifica¬ 
tions  therefore  for  such  proposed  ac¬ 
tion,  /  submitted  by  the  Secretly  of 
Defease  to  the  Committees  on  Anned 
Se/ces  of  the  Senate  and  the  Houge 
of/Representatives. 

The  position  of  the  Senate  was  not' 
''nearly  so  strong  with  reference  to  this 
delay  as  was  that  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  I  believe  that  this  section 
is  satisfactory  generally  to  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  we  unanimously  recom¬ 
mend  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  other  exception  relates  to  a  re¬ 
quirement  in  section  609  of  the  House 
version  of  the  old  bill  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  the  Aerospace  Corp.  must 
be  by  a  line  item  authorization,  for  the 
Air  Force  just  as  a  military  installation 
has  to  have  a  line  item  authorization. 
The  Senate  denied  this  provision  in  that 
it  was  singular  in  purpose.  The  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  on  the  purpose  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  but  broadened  it  in  scope  to  apply 
not  only  to  aerospace  but  to  other  simi¬ 
lar  undertakings,  as  well. 

There  was  some  confusion  about 
the  meaning  of  the  language,  and  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  section  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  and  carry  over  until  next  year 
the  technical  problem  of  expanding  the 


language  to  cover  other  installations^ 
We  believe  the  section  is  sound 
should  be  adopted. 

The  bill  was  not  referred  to  the  06m- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services.  I  di/ussed 
the  question  with  the  membership,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  referra/ was  not 
necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  and  I  confe/ed  about  the 
bill  yesterday.  He  cannot  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment,  but  he  agrees 
to  the  bill  in  its  pre/it  form,  as  do  all 
other  members  of  tl/committee. 

Mr.  President,  /ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  sectioi/ S09  and  611  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  10775  be  pnnted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  be/g  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  orde/d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov 

Sec.  g69.  Every  contract  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary/of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Aerospace 
Cor/ration  shall  prohibit  the  construction 
of /ny  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any 
ryal  property  by  the  Aerospace  Corporation 
inless  such  construction  or  acquisition  has 
r  first  been  authorized  to  the  Air  Force  by  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  611.  (a)  No  camp,  post,  station,  base, 
yard,  or  other  installation  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  closed  or  abandoned  until  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  a  full  report  of  the  facts,  including 
the  justification  for  such  proposed  action, 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  posts, 
camps,  stations,  bases,  yards,  or  other  in¬ 
stallations  that  are  located  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  have  a  total 
military  and  civilian  complement  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  shall  not 
apply  to  any  facility  used  primarily  for  river 
and  harbor  projects  or  flood  control  projects. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10775)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
love  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
J1  was  passed. 

Ir.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Thekmotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  1 

THE  MILITARY  CONFLICT  OVER 
KASHMIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  a  half,  the  good 
sense  of  the  leadership  in  India  and 
Pakistan  and  the  work  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  served  to  rs  a  in  tain  a  truce  in 
Kashmir.  It  is  a  truck  which  has  been 
threatened  many  times  \>ut,  always,  in 
the  past  has  been  reasser 

Now  there  has  been  a  massive  collapse 
of  the  truce.  It  is  carryings,  down  the 
whole  structure  of  the  comity \iy  which 
India  and  Pakistan  have  managed  to  live 
in  a  tolerable  peace  subsequent  toVarti- 
tion.  The  military  conflict  which  b^gan 
in  Kashmir  a  short  time  ago  has  alre 
leaped  across  other  parts  of  the  frontief 
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rtween  India  and  Pakistan,  on  both  the 
easK  and  the  west.  Reports  tell  of  air 
raidsSagainst  major  cities  and  airdrops 
and  other  military  activity  in  many 
places  outside  of  Kashmir.  With  every 
passing  hour  the  conflict  seems  to  be 
gaining  momentum. 

Unless  they. present  trend  is  promptly 
checked,  thereWill  be  a  Himalayan  catas¬ 
trophe  in  theNlndo-Pakistani  subcon¬ 
tinent.  It  will  b&Jed  not  only  by  the  is¬ 
sue  of  Kashmir  but  by  a  fierce  national 
rivalry  buttressed  b\  the  clashing  forces 
of  religious  commimalism.  A  fore¬ 
shadow  of  what  may  beyinvolved  is  to  be 
found  in  the  struggle  whWi  accompanied 
partition,  when  it  is  estimated  that  half 
a  million  persons  lost  their  lives  and  ap¬ 
proximately  15  million  peoplte  were  up¬ 
rooted  from  their  homes  and Vorced  to 
seek  refuge  in  one  of  the  greatest  trans¬ 
plantations  of  population  in  the\istory 
of  mankind. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  course  \ms, 
clearly,  the  wreckage  of  much  of  the 
great  constructive  endeavor  which  ha! 
been  pursued  successfully  and  against 
great  odds  in  both  India  and  Pakistan 
during  the  past  15  years.  The  work  of 
a  dedicated,  indigenous  leadership  and  a 
hard-working  populace,  the  contribution 
of  enormous  amounts  of  aid  from  many 
nations,  the  political  achievements 
wrought  in  the  context  of  Common¬ 
wealth  cooperation  and  evolution — all  of 
this  is  subject  to  forfeit  in  the  military 
storm  which  is  now  spreading. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  preach  to  both 
nations  that  they  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  abstaining 
from  violence.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
urge  peace  on  both  India  and  Pakistan. 
But  our  own  involvement  in  Vietnam — 
a  far  less  complex  situation — should  un¬ 
derscore  for  us  the  gap  between  the  great 
desirability  of  peace  and  the  slim  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  its  prompt  restoration  once 
it  has  given  way. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  would  exercise  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  restraint  insofar  as  platitudes  on 
peace  are  concerned  and,  further,  that 
we  would  avoid  a  unilateral  course  in 
this  situation.  No  single  outside  nation, 
this  Nation  included,  is  likely  by  state; 
ments  or  even  unilaterally  determined 
policies  to  contribute  very  much  to  a 
restoration  of  peace.  A  good  deal/iore 
is  needed  if,  indeed,  any  outsid/ effort 
is  to  be  helpful  in  this  situatii 

The  fact  is  that  the  Kashrr/  problem 
has  been  a  matter  of  conoern  to  the 
United  Nations  since  1949/ The  United 
Nations  Security  Council/as  been  able, 
heretofore,  to  play  a  major  role  in  main¬ 
taining  the  truce  vat  Kashmir  even 
though  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  bring 
about  a  resolution/of  the  basic  issues. 
If  there  is  any  ou/de  element  which  can 
be  helpful  in  th/  situation  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be,  still,  the  Security  Council 
assisted  by  me  able  Secretary-General 
of  the  Unbred  Nations,  Mr.  U  Thant. 
Indeed,  the  Council,  on  September  4, 
took  th/ first  essential  step  when  by 
unanimous  vote  it  called  for  a  cease-fire 
and  /withdrawal  of  forces  to  the  1949 
tru/  line  in  Kashmir.  That  call  has  so 
fa/been  disregarded  and  indications  are 
iat  other  actions  will  have  to  be  taken. 


For  us  and  for  other  nations  that  seek 
peace  within  the  context  of  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  both  India  and  Pakistan, 
the  great  necessity  is  for  a  common 
course  at  this  critical  time.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  that  such  a  course  is  best 
achieved  through  the  machinery  and 
procedures  of  the  Security  Council,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Secretary-General.  Deci¬ 
sions  properly  taken  by  that  body  are 
binding  on  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  And,  indeed,  such  decisions 
should  have  the  firm  support  of  member 
nations  in  view  of  the  common  stake  of 
all  in  the  restoration  of  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  especially  important 
at  this  time  -that  the  U.S.  aid  pro¬ 
grams  for  India  and  Pakistan  and 
those  of  other  nations,  and  they  are 
many,  which  are  inextricably  and,  in 
all  frankness,  embarrassingly  inter¬ 
woven  with  this  conflict  must  be  made 
to  serve  the  ends  of  a  restoration  of 
peace.  Just  how  that  can  be  done  is 
not  yet  clear.  But  this  Nation,  it  seems 
to  me,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  join  with 
^  other  nations  in  a  common  pledge  that 
rid  programs  in  which  they  may  be  err, 
g\sed  in  both  India  and  Pakistan,  with¬ 
in  vheir  present  dimensions,  will  be /ad¬ 
justed  at  the  request  of  and  in  a/ord- 
ance  with  any  relevant  decision/f  the 
United 'Nations  Security  Coui/l. 

In  the\present  critical  situation  the 
constructive  value  of  all  aid  .programs — 
military  anH.  economic — i/  both  India 
and  Pakistan  \s  thrown  into  doubt.  The 
President  has  acted  w/ly  in  promptly 
suspending  shipnaent/ to  both  nations 
under  the  military  iri/ program .  Further 
adjustments  in  thXinterests  of  peace 
may  be  necessar/  Flexibility  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  Pre/dent  if  he  is  to  make 
these  adjustr/nts  effectively.  He  can 
be  counted  upon  to  act  unclose  coopera¬ 
tion  with  tye  Congress.  Irrthis  connec¬ 
tion,  it  mjght  be  well  to  recall  that  the 
Preside/  while  subject  to  imjch  criti¬ 
cism,  /used  to  enter  into  any  aftS  agree- 
men/  for  this  fiscal  year  until  Congress 
ap/oved  the  authorizing  foreign^,  aid 
l/slation  and  appropriated  the  neces- 
iry  funds.  It  would  appear  to  me  thKf 
''this  is  not  only  a  sound  approach  ii 
itself  but  is  also  indicative  of  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
as  circumstances  develop.  The  complex 
and  critical  nature  of  the  current  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  requires  full  support  of 
the  President  and  his  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
Together,  they  can  press  the  views  of 
this  Nation  and  adjust  them,  as  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  light  of  the  views  of  others 
to  the  end  that  the  aid  programs  of  all 
may  be  brought  to  the  full  support  of  a 
United  Nations  effort  to  restore  peace  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


TRIBUTES  TO  MAJORITY  AND  MI¬ 
NORITY  LEADERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  provided  that 


in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
the  floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  fo/ giv¬ 
ing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  distingui/ed  ma¬ 
jority  leader  had  some  very /and  and 
generous  words  for  me  in  t/s  Chamber 
yesterday  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him. 

As  we  approach  tl/  close  of  this 
session,  I  want  to  pay/my  personal  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  majority  Wader  for  the  splen¬ 
did  leadership  that/e  has  given  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  There  may/e  those  who  feel  that 
as  a  Republican/!  should  restrain  myself 
from  giving  such  credit  to  him  lest  the 
Democrats  i /  it  for  campaign  ammuni¬ 
tion.  I  do  riot  feel  that  way.  I  feel  that 
when  a  i/son  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  that/recognition  should  be  given  re- 
gardle/  of  party  affiliation.  And  if  any 
of  my  enemies  or  critics  in  either  the 
De/ocratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
p/ty  wish  to  use  this  as  an  issue  against 
re,  I  welcome  them  doing  so. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  somewhat  amused 
at  some  of  my  Democratic  critics  having 
cautioned  other  Democrats  not  to  issue 
any  words  of  praise  about  me  lest  I  use 
those  words  to  good  advantage  in  cam¬ 
paigning  for  reelection. 

But  Mike  Mansfield  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  and  I  am  not  about  to  deny 
him  recognition  on  my  part  of  his 
achievement  merely  because  I  am  a 
member  of  the  opposite  political  party. 
He  has  given  the  Senate  the  most  orderly 
conduct  of  business  that  I  have  ever  seen 
since  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body.  He  has  wisely  and  very 
effectively  conducted  the  Senate’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  unparalleled  manner  of  avoid¬ 
ing  late  night  sessions  and  Saturday  ses¬ 
sions,  both  of  which  are  not  conducive  to 
legislating  in  the  best  mental  framework 
when  Members  are  tired  and  their  tem¬ 
pers  affected  by  their  fatigue. 

And  while  paying  tribute  to  the  major¬ 
ity  leader,  I  want  to  pay  equal  tribute  to 
the  minority  leader.  I  have  read  some 
attacks  on  Everett  Dirksen  for  not  being 
partisan  enough  in  his  role  as  minority 
leader — for  not  being  more  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent  to  the  President’s  program — for  be- 
}g  too  cooperative. 

/ell,  I  have  personally  witnessed  the 
political  independence  of  Everett  Dirk¬ 
sen.  \l  have  seen  him  oppose  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  he  thought  the  President  was 
wrong.  N  have  seen  how  his  actions  and 
views  ha vte  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
President  and  caused  the  President  to 
change  his  original  views  on  legislation 
and  his  legislative  program — and  change 
constructively. 

In  the  words  oNhe  President,  Everett 
Dirksen  is  constructive  instead  of  being 
merely  negative — he\s  a  builder  instead 
of  a  wrecker.  And  the  best  testimonial 
to  his  constructive  fairhess,  without  di¬ 
luting  his  duties  as  the  leader  of  the  loyal 
opposition,  to  the  President’s  own  high 
regard  for  Everett  Dirksen  arid  the  very 
great  degree  to  which  he  fe^ns  upon 
Everett  Dirksen  for  guidance  . and  ad¬ 
vice. 

Everybody  knows  this.  But  it  iVtime 
that  it  should  be  said  in  defense  of  Ever¬ 
ett  Dirksen  against  his  overly  partisan 
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critics/  We  Members  of  the  Senate,  on 
both  sidbs  of  the  aisle,  share  the  high  re¬ 
gard  and/esteem  that  the  President  of 
the  Uniteay  States  holds  for  Everett 
Dirksen.  X 

Mr.  KUCHBL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  \ yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  EJoin  with  enthusiasm 
in  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  has  just  said.  We  have  two  superb 
Senate  leaders.  The  \majority  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield,  a  man\>f  high  courage 
and  conviction,  is  a  great/adornment  to 
his  country,  his  party,  and  to  the  Senate. 
Surely  his  counterpart,  tile  minority 
leader,  Everett  Dirksen,  is  ^equally  a 
great  American  leader,  a  greaXRepub- 
lican  leader,  and  a  great  Senate  leader. 

Any  man  or  woman  in  public  service 
who  attempts  to  accomplish  good  foXthe 
people  of  this  country  may  be  subjected 
to  cruel  attack  from  time  to  time,  and 
abuse  on  occasion,  has  come,  without 
justification,  to  both  of  those  men. 

I  regret  that  from  time  to  time  the 
leader  of  our  party  in  the  Senate,  who  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  his  country  by 
his  leadership,  has  been  the  recipient  of 
abuse  as  has  been,  also,  his  Democratic 
counterpart.  Surely  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  demonstrates 
what  the  feelings  of  Senators  are  with 
respect  to  the  Democratic  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  and 
what  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  with  respect  to  them. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  California  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,/! 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maine  for/ner 
remarks  and  to  join  her  wholeheartedly 
in  what  she  has  to  say  concerning  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  / 

If  the  Senate  is  to  function,  there  must 
be  cooperation  on  both  sides  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity.  Cooperation,  under¬ 
standing,  and  tolerance  have /Seen  forth¬ 
coming  at  all  times.  / 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  good  for  me — 
really  a  tyro  in  politics — -to  work  along¬ 
side  an  old  “pro,”  who/ rolls  with  the 
punches,  who  faces  up  /o  events  as  they 
occur,  and  who  manages  to  emerge  smil¬ 
ing  most  of  the  time.  /  « 

Again  I  thank  the/distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  for  her  comments  and 
to  assure  her  that  I  appreciate  them 
more  than  I  can  say. 

Mrs.  SMITH/  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSfeN.  Will  the  charming 
lady  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  salute  and  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  wl/at  the  majority  leader  says  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

Lorfg  ago,  we  agreed  that  the  Senate 
is  a / public  body  which  functions  on  a 
two-way  street.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
Senate  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
disruption. 


We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  business 
of  making  the  Senate  a  functioning  body. 

I  am  grateful,  indeed,  for  the  kind 
words. 

As  for  the  abuse,  I  roll  with  the  tide. 
For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  criticism  of  one  kind  or  An¬ 
other.  I  do  not  retaliate.  I  do  not  peply 
in  kind.  I  am  content  to  take  criticism 
in  stride,  because  that  is  one  of  the/hings 
to  which  one  must  become  inured/in  pub¬ 
lic  service.  / 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  her  kind  remarks.  / 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  Ole  minority 
leader  very  much.  / 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MINORITY  LEADER  EVERETT  M. 

DIRKSEN  / 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will/he  Senator  from 
Maine  yield?  / 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  /Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  heard  A  marvelous  tribute 
given  to  our  minority  leader,  Senator 
''Everett  Dirksei/  I  have  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  associate  myself  with  the  expert 
views  of  the  gracious  lady  from  Maine 
[MiV  Smith]/ 

“Ew?  Dirhsen  is  Nature’s  nobleman 
and  a  gteat/eader  with  a  warm  heart  and 
unimpeachable  integrity.  He  and  his 
wife,  LouX  deserve  the  tributes  which 
have  just  bepn  paid  to  them. 

I  thank  thX  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mra  SMITHv  Mr.  President,  I  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Ellender]  for  taking  all  this  time,  when 
it  /as  not  my  time,  to  yield,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  bear  witmne. 

/  Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
'Maine  is  most  welcome/. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losinXhis  right 
to  the  floor?  \ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  \ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  \ 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  puposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  3  or  4  months,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  been 
giving  very  serious  consideration  to  the 
many  problems  facing  agriculture. 

As  we  all  know,  the  farm  price  sup¬ 
port  program  really  had  its  start  in  1938. 
What  the  Congress  has  done  since  that 
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time  has  been  to  add  to  and  substract 
from  the  original  proposals  made  in  1938. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at 
that  time  held  hearings  throughout  the 
country,  at  the  grassroots,  to  obtain  all 
the  information  possible  with  which  to 
draft  a  bill  in  keeping  with  what  was 
thought  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producers  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  by  all 
means  keep  our  farming  community  on 
the  go  and  provide  it  with  a  fair  in¬ 
come.  Our  entire  economy  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  agriculture.  One  need  only  visit 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  discover 
what  it  means  for  a  country  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  producing  its  own  food  and 
fiber  requirements.  Many  countries 
have  neglected  their  precious  land  and 
water  resources. 

As  a  consequence,  their  economies 
deteriorated. 

Many  years  ago  Persia,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  present  territory  occupied 
by  Iraq  and  Iran,  was  able  to  produce 
sufficient  food  to  take  care  of  100  mil¬ 
lion  people.  The  great  valley  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  Rivers,  was  able  to  grow  food 
for  as  many  as  15  million  people. 

I  visited  those  areas.  But,  because  of 
the  neglect  of  the  people  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  land  and  water  resources, 
the  great  Mesopotamia  Valley  is  able  to 
grow  food  now  for  only  about  5  million 
people.  Their  lands  have  soured.  Their 
streams  have  clogged.  The  great  port  of 
Basra,  which  used  to  be  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  now  removed  about  30  miles  up¬ 
stream. 

What  was  the  reason?  The  sedimen¬ 
tation  from  those  two  great  rivers,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  came  down 
and  not  only  built  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  clogged  the  many  streams  that  emp¬ 
tied  into  those  two  great  rivers  and 
made  much  of  the  land  more  or  less 
barren. 

We  do  not  want  such  a  condition  ever 
to  exist  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  long  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate  I  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  protection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  two  great  resources.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
this  work  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  serving  on  the  latter  com¬ 
mittee  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  al¬ 
most  29  years  ago.  All  of  the  legislation 
affecting  our  farms,  affecting  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  other  lav/s  affecting  agriculture 
and  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
our  water  resources  came  under  my  view. 
I  was  there  to  participate  and  assist  in 
passing  legislation  to  protect  and  pre¬ 
serve  those  great  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  the  cost  of  our  programs  has  been 
too  high.  I  have  so  stated  on  many 
occasions,  but  when  we  consider  the 
great  factory  that  has  been  built  over 
the  years,  in  which  we  can  now  produce 
food  and  fiber  in  abundance,  to  feed  not 
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fifty  million,  or  100  million,  but  almost 
200  million  people  at  home  and  many 
more  millions  abroad,  the  cost  fades  in 
comparison.  It  has  been  a  marvel  what 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  been 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

From  information  gathered  by  the 
committee  staff  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  program  cost,  from 
its  inception  in  October  17,  1933,  when 
we  first  had  the  NR  A  through  June 
30,  1965,  amounts  to  $38,239,800,000. 

If  we  add  other  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  costs  to  that  amount,  such 
as  strategic  and  critical  materials — we 
have  a  barter  program  as  we  all  know — 
off-shore  procurement,  ocean  transpor¬ 
tation  in  order  to  take  care  of  shipment 
of  Public  Law  480  commodities,  storage 
facilities,  research  studies,  interest  in 
the  amount  of  $3,822,900,000,  the  war¬ 
time  consumer  subsidy  of  about  $2,102,- 
300,000,  and  other  items,  we  find  that 
the  total  cost  amounts  to  $46,976,100,000. 

At  first  blush,  such  an  enormous  sum 
appears  very  high,  and  it  is  very  high; 
but,  as  I  pointed  out,  our  food  and  fiber 
abundance  warrants  every  penny  spent. 
There  are  many  periodicals  today  that 
are  highly  critical  of  the  farm  program; 
they  suggest  that  the  farmers  should 
go  to  the  market  place  to  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  our  economic  prosperity. 
But,  Mr.  President,  after  World  War  II, 
when  industry  returned  from  war  to 
peace,  over  a  period  of  5  years  it  cost 
the  Federal  Government  in  excess  of 
$43  billion  in  subsidies  to  industry.  We 
never  heard  a  chirp  out  of  anyone  when 
that  was  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  that  following  World  War  II 
Congress  authorized  cancellation  of  sev¬ 
eral  billion  dollars  worth  of  consumer 
subsidies,  which  have  been  charged  to 
the  agricultural  program.  They  were 
written  off  as  if  they  did  not  exist  when 
it  came  time  to  repay  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Those  figures  were  included  in  the  total 
I  mentioned  which  was  chargeable  to 
agriculture. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  this  cost  has  been 
over  the  period  from  1933  to  1965,  over 
32  years. 

Today  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
who  are  better  clothed  or  who  eat  better 
than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  something  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  seek  to  criticize 
this  very  costly  program,  as  they  put  it. 
In  the  course  of  my  discussion  I  shall  re¬ 
fer  to  the  costs  of  each  of  the  programs. 

The  program  which  leads  the  way  in 
cost  is  the  wheat  program.  Of  course, 
the  reason  is  that  of  the  $14,603  million 
total  cost  of  this  program,  $9,517,100,000 
was  expended  under  Public  Law  480. 
Wheat  is  a  product  that  is  used  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  we  help  to 
keep  millions  of  people  from  starvation. 
Wheat  is  a  major  product  exported  un¬ 
der  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  disposition  of 
grain  and  other  food  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  a  vital  instrument  of 
American  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes ;  it  is.  I  consider 
it  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  However,  I  believe  the  cost 
is  charged  to  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  what  countries  would 
people  be  facing  virtual  starvation  now, 
except  for  the  food  surpluses  produced 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  the  classic 
example  of  India,  now  at  war  with  Paki¬ 
stan.  We  have  shipped  wheat  there  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  in 
the  past  7  or  8  years.  We  have  done  the 
same  in  Pakistan.  We  shipped  a  good 
deal  of  v/heat  throughout  Asia  and  north 
Africa,  and  some  to  Western  Europe  soon 
after  the  war,  when  production  there  had 
not  reached  its  normal  capacity. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  for  pointing  out  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  wheat  program 
has  cost  $14  billion  over  the  period  of 
time  he  mentions,  a  large  portion  of  it 
applies  to  Public  Law  480,  Food  for  Peace, 
and  school  lunch  programs.  All  those 
are  charged  to  agriculture.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  part  is  charged  to  wheat. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  wheat  has  been  given  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses,  not  a  major  part.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  is  sold  for  the  currency  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent  country,  and  that  currency  is  then 
turned  over  to  the  State  Department  and 
the  armed  services,  to  use  in  carrying  on 
their  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  I  agreed  to 
yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  was  going  to  enlarge  on  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

It  is  absolutely  correct  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  $9,517  billion  charged  to 
wheat  under  Public  Law  480  was  sales 
by  our  Government  for  soft  currencies 
of  other  countries.  I  would  say  over 
two-thirds  of  the  wheat  costs  represents 
sales  for  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  About  60  percent  of 
those  soft  currencies,  when  we  received 
them,  were  then  loaned  or  granted  to  the 
recipient  countries.  Interest  charged 
on  the  loan  was  at  a  very  low  rate. 
About  40  percent  was  used  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  projects  of  its  own, 
including  needs  of  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  building  embassies. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Building  embassies 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  even  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  some  of  the  employees  at 
our  various  embassies.  So  although  the 
amount  of  $9.5  billion  looms  high,  a  good 
deal  of  that  was  used  in  lieu  of  cash. 

Often,  in  this  Chamber  and  before  the 
committees  that  have  dealt  with  foreign 
aid,  I  have  made  the  plea  that  more  and 
more  of  our  food  surpluses  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  cash.  But  what  did  we  do?  We 
gave  the  cash,  and  thus  more  or  less  used 
the  food  surplus  program  only  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
we  conducted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  presentation,  to  recall  that 
though  grain  is  sold  for  local  curren¬ 
cies,  the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  such 
currencies  have  been  such,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  that  we  have  foreign  currencies 
stacked  in  bales  not  worth  as  much  as 
our  own  cotton  sacking  in  which  the 
currency  is  contained? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  operation  of  Public 
Law  480,  the  program  was  more  or  less 
considered  on  the  basis  of  getting  rid  of 
our  surpluses,  and  letting  anybody  have 
them  on  any  terms  they  desired. 

Lately,  however,  we  have  been  able  to 
tighten  upon  that  program.  We  worked 
in  that  direction  when  Public  Law  480 
was  extended  last  year,  or  2  years  ago, 
when  we  provided  in  the  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  these  commodities,  that  the 
money  thus  obtained  might  be  used  for 
any  purposes  desired  within  the  country 
making  the  purchase. 

For  example,  many  of  our  ships  go 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  said,  we  had  many  Egyptian 
pounds  there  that  we  could  have  used 
to  pay  the  toll  for  our  ships  going 
through  the  canal.  But  there  was  objec¬ 
tion  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  millions  of  their  pounds, 
we  had  to  use  cash  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  tolls  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  GORE.  U.S.  cash,  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  U.S.  dollars, 
not  the  pounds  of  Egypt.  Egypt  would 
not  permit  us  to  use  those  pounds,  and 
that  was  written  into  the  contract.  Of 
course,  our  own  people  agreed  to  such 
terms. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yet  this  is  charged  as  a 
cost  of  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is.  That  is  what 
I  have  indicated  all  along. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  this  is  a 
good  place  to  get  into  the  Record  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  year,  we  ex¬ 
ported  730  million  bushels  of  our  wheat. 
Of  that  vast  amount,  only  165  million 
was  sold  for  dollars.  That  amounts  al¬ 
most  to  giving  it  away,  because  most  of 
it  is  exchanged  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  very  true. 
I  hope  that  from  this  time  forward,  the 
administrators  of  our  programs  abroad, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  operation 
of  Public  Law  480,  will  follow  the  laws 
that  are  now  on  the  statute  books,  and 
not  bargain  away  these  precious  re- 
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sources  without  the  United  States  receiv¬ 
ing  a  fair  return. 

This  is  also  true  with  respect  to  in¬ 
terest  charges.  We  have  found  in¬ 
stances  in  which  some  of  our  commodities 
were  sold  at  world  prices,  on  which  we 
took  a  tremendous  loss,  yet  in  such  in¬ 
stances  the  interest  rate  was  as  low  as 
V2  to  iy2  percent.  There  have  been  in¬ 
stances  in  which  sales  were  made  at 
currency  exchange  rates  far  less  favor¬ 
able  than  those  available  to  tourists. 

For  example,  take  Poland.  The  tour¬ 
ist  there  receives  51  zlotys  for  a  dollar. 
When  we  sold  wheat  there,  we  got  about 
18  to  21  zlotys.  We  lost  going  and  com¬ 
ing. 

To  close  such  loopholes,  the  last  time 
Public  Law  480  was  extended,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Congress  made  efforts  to  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  more  or  less  on  a  business  basis. 
If  that  were  done,  perhaps  our  allies 
would  like  us  better. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  noted  an  editorial  in  one  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  newspaper  placing  the  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  at  something 
like  $3  billion.  Of  course  this  is  a  gross 
exaggeration,  and  is  similar  to  the  cost 
figures  that  have  been  used  for  wheat. 

In  arriving  at  these  figures,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
price  support  program. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  includes 
wheat  for  famine  relief  and  food  pack¬ 
ages  distributed  by  CARE  and  church 
organizations.  It  is  absurd  to  charge 
things  like  that  to  the  cost  of  the  farm 
price  support  program. 

The  average  person  looking  at  these 
statements  believes  that  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  check  from  the  Government  for 
this  kind  of  relief.  This  is  something 
that  I  hope  we  would  be  doing  anyway, 
whether  we  had  a  price  support  program 
or  not. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  wheat  that 
is  sold  for  foreign  currency.  This  is  the 
best  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  make 
many  more  friends  in  this  way  than  we 
do  by  throwing  our  money  around  the 
world. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  a  point  of  this  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Inasmuch  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  wheat,  I  believe  I  might  as  well 
mention  other  commodities  also.  Let  us 
take  corn  and  feed  grains.  That  pro- 
gi*am  has  cost  a  good  deal.  It  has  cost 
$9,682  million.  Of  that  huge  sum,  $1,052 
million  went  through  Public  Law  480. 
That  is  a  very  small  amount  compared 
with  wheat. 

The  greatest  expense  in  the  corn  and 
feed  grain  program  occurred  during  the 
past  4  years  under  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  about  which  I  have  been  complain¬ 
ing,  as.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
knows. 

The  cost  of  the  direct  payments  on 
this  program  have  been  large  in  con¬ 


trast  with  what  we  expected.  These  pay¬ 
ments  now  amount  to  $4,038,200,000.  In 
the  past  4  years  we  have  spent  in  excess 
of  $5.4  billion  by  way  of  supporting  the 
feed  grain  program.  All  of  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  1961. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  tried  in  com¬ 
mittee  to  do  something  about  that.  I 
believe  we  are  amending  the  law  in  such 
a  way  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  use  the  authority,  it  might  re¬ 
duce  the  cost. 

I  shall  go  into  greater  detail  in  this 
program  a  little  later. 

The  rice  program  has  cost  $1.4  billion. 
However,  the  Public  Law  480  program 
amounted  to  $993  million  of  that,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
entire  program. 

The  tobacco  program  has  cost  only 
$349  million,  and  most  of  that  went  by 
way  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  upland  cotton  program  cost  $4,601 
billion.  Almost  $2  billion  of  that  amount 
went  through  Public  Law  480. 

The  dairy  products  program  has  cost 
a  total  of  $4,492  billion.  Of  course,  we 
must  add  to  that  about  $300  million  be¬ 
cause  we  appropriated  that  amount  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Treasury  to  buy  milk  for 
the  special  milk  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  come  back  to 
these  costs  later  in  my  remarks.  In  my 
discussion  later  I  shall  cover  these  points 
in  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
complete  table  to  which  I  have  been 
referring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Program  results,  Oct.  17,  1933  to  June  30, 
1965 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Com  and  feed  grains: 

Price  support  costs 1 _  4,591.9 

Public  Law  480 _  1,  052. 1 

Direct  payments _  4,  038.  2 


Total _  9,  682.  2 


Wheat: 

Price  support  costs 1 _  3, 168.  3 

Public  Law  480 _  9,517.1 

International  Wheat  Agreement.  1,  464.  6 
Direct  payments _  453.  4 


Total _  14,603.4 


Rice: 

Price  support  costs 1 _  407.  3 

Public  Law  480 _  993.  0 


Total _  1,  400.  3 


Tobacco : 

Price  support  costs 1 _  43.  0 

Public  Law  480 _  306.5 


Total.  — _  349.5 


Cotton,  upland: 

Price  support  costs 1 _  2,  228.  8 

Public  Law  480 _  1,823.8 

Direct  payments _  548.  8 


Total _  4,601.4 


Dairy  products: 

Price  support  oosts1 _  4,183.7 

Public  Law  480— . .  308.  6 


Total _ _  4,492.3 


Program  results,  Oct.  17,  1933  to  June  30, 
1 965 — Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Oils  and  oilseeds: 

Price  support  costs 1 _  665.  1 

Public  Law  480 _  933.  9 


Total -  l,  599.  0 


Potatoes: 

Price  support  costs _  478.  6 

Public  Law  480 _  1.  8 


Total _ _  480.  4 


Wool: 

Price  support  costs _  116.  0 

Direct  payments _  468.  6 


Total _ i _  584.  5 


All  other  commodities: 

Price  support  costs  1 _  164.  3 

Public  Law  480 _  282.  7 


Total _  447.  0 


Total,  all  commodities _  38,  239.  8 


Other  costs: 

Strategic  and  critical  materials.  _  1,  387.  3 

Offshore  procurement  premiums.  1.  7 

Other _  3.  6 

Ocean  transportation  on  sec.  416.  307.  2 

Storage  facilities _  13.  0 

Research  expenses _  7.  8 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable _  15.  9 

Interest  expense _  3,  822.  9 

Operating  expenses _  855.  8 

Disease  eradication _  218.  8 

Wartime  consumer  subsidy _  2,  102.  3 


Total _ _ _  8,736.3 


Total,  all  costs _  46,  976.  1 


1  Price  support  costs  include  price  support 
losses,  export  subsidies,  and  other  costs  re¬ 
imbursed  CCC  through  appropriations  to  re¬ 
store  capital  impairment. 

Source:  CCC.  All  data  subject  to  minor 
adjustment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  table  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  program, 
showing  the  various  amounts  spent 
through  price  support,  direct  payments, 
and  the  Public  Law  480  costs  for  each 
commodity. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  Although  the  costs  to  which 
I  have  referred  seem  large,  there  is  not 
a  country  in  the  world  whose  inhabitants 
spend  less  of  their  income  to  purchase 
food  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

This  process  of  reduced  food  costs  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  I  have  the 
figures  to  show  what  has  happened  since 
1954.  In  1954  consumers  spent  22.4  per¬ 
cent  of  then-  disposable  income  for  food. 
That  cost  has  gradually  been  going  down 
from  year  to  year,  until  in  1964  it  re¬ 
quired  only  18.5  percent  of  the  income 
to  buy  all  the  food  necessary. 

Let  us  compare  that  with  England, 
where  consumers  must  spend  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  income  to  purchase 
food.  Compare  it  with  Russia,  where  it 
requires  50  percent  of  the  income  to  buy 
food.  Here  in  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  great  abundance,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
people  to  be  well  fed,  and  for  the  cost 
of  the  food  in  proportion  to  the  income 
received  to  go  down. 
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When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  it 
required  42  y2  million  acres  of  land  to 
produce  the  cotton  that  can  now  be  grown 
on  16  million  acres.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  for  practically  all  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  de¬ 
gree.  Take  the  case  of  tobacco.  We 
produce  as  much  tobacco  on  1  acre  today 
as  was  produced  on  acres  only  20 
years  ago. 

When  the  first  wheat  bill  was  enacted, 
back  in  1938,  the  yield  of  wheat  was 
11.6  bushels  per  acre.  Today  it  is  27 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  food  to 
the  consumer,  I  had  the  staff,  through 
the  Department,  estimate  how  much 
more  the  consumers  would  have  had  to 
spend  for  food  in  1964,  had  they  spent 
22.4  percent  of  their  income  as  they  did 
in  1934.  If  consumers  still  had  to  spend 
22.4  percent  of  their  income  for  food  the 
total  food  bill  would  have  been  increased 
by  about  $18  billion.  This  means  a  total 
savings  to  the  consumers  of  $18  billion. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  percentage  decrease  in 
the  amount  necessary  for  food,  families 
were  able  to  spend  $18  billion  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  food. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is 
that  the  spendable  earnings  from  fac¬ 
tory  work  will  buy  more  of  most  food 
items  than  they  would  have  bought  10 
years  ago.  The  figures  for  some  of  the 
items  are  as  follows : 

White  bread:  1954,  9.7  pounds;  today 
10.9  pounds. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
interested  in  the  figures  the  Senator  is 
giving.  I  believe  that  what  is  true  of 
wheat  is  true  of  most  other  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

Today  wheat  is  selling  for  less  than  it 
did  in  1947-49,  yet  the  cost  of  operation 
is  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  it  was 
then.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  most 
other  farm  commodities.  No  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  has  become  more 
efficient  in  the  production  of  its  com¬ 
modities  than  farming. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  figures  I  am  citing  prove  that 
to  be  so. 

In  1954,  1.8  pounds  of  round  steak 
could  be  purchased  for  1  hour’s  work ;  to¬ 
day  the  amount  is  2.2  pounds.  Chickens, 
3.1  pounds;  today,  6  pounds  for  an  hour’s 
work.  Milk  delivered  in  quarts,  7.2;  to¬ 
day,  8.6.  In  1954,  an  hour’s  work  could 
buy  2  pounds  of  butter;  today  it  is  3.2 
pounds;  bacon,  2  pounds,  in  contrast 
with  3.4  pounds.  Today,  4.2  dozen  eggs 
can  be  bought,  whereas  in  1954,  only  2.8 
dozen  eggs  could  be  bought  for  an  hour’s 
work. 

Although  program  costs  have  been 
high,  the  facts  show  that  consumers 
have  greatly  benefited  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  and  fiber  grown  on  our 
Nation’s  farms. 

I  wonder  how  much  it  would  have  cost 
the  people  if  they  had  not  had  large 
supplies  of  food  during  and  after  the  war. 
They  would  have  had  to  pay  through  the 
nose.  Fortunately,  laws  had  been  en¬ 
acted  to  assist  farmers  to  grow  more  and 
better  foods  for  our  needs. 


I  will  not  say  that  the  situation  today 
is  aggravating,  but  is  seems  to  me  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  to  reduce  expenses  further  and  to 
produce  the  food  necessary  for  our  re¬ 
quirements,  instead  of  storing  it. 

There  is  a  widespread  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  the  relationship  between  farm 
prices  and  food  prices.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  rise  in  retail  food 
prices  during  the  past  10  years  has  been 
caused  by  rising  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers.  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Rela¬ 
tively  low  prices  received  by  fanners  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
advance  in  food  prices  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

In  1984,  the  retail  cost  of  the  farm- 
food  market  basket  was  $1,015,  $82  more 
than  in  1954.  The  farm  value  of  the 
foods  in  the  market  basket  was  $373,  $25 
less  than  10  years  earlier.  The  farm- 
retail  price  spread  was  $642,  $107  more 
than  in  1954.  The  farmer’s  share  of  the 
retail  food  dollar  was  37  percent  in  1964; 


Many  people  forget  that  farm  pro¬ 
grams  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  life  of  our  whole  economy.  Sev¬ 
eral  independent  studies  agree  that  in 
the  absence  of  price  support  and  acreage 
diversion  programs,  realized  net  farm 
income  would  have  averaged  about  $6 
billion  a  year,  less  than  half  the  current 
level. 

Such  a  decline  in  farm  income  would 
be  an  unmitigated  disaster  whose  rami¬ 
fications  would  spread  throughout  the 
entire  economy.  The  $6  billion  level  of 
farm  income  would  support  a  value  of 
farm  real  estate  of  only  about  a  fifth  of 
its  current  value.  A  large  number  of 
defaults  and  foreclosures  of  farm  real 
estate  debts  would  be  inevitable.  The 
resources  of  country  banks  would  suffer 
a  severe  shock.  Farmers’  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  nonfarm  production  goods  such  as 
farm  machinery,  petroleum  products, 
and  fertilizer;  to  hire  labor;  and  to  pay 
taxes  and  interest  would  be  drastically 
reduced.  The  tax  base  of  many  State 
and  local  government  units  would  be 
seriously  impaired. 

Agriculture  contributes  substantially 
to  the  well-being  of  our  national  econ¬ 
omy.  He  is  a  good  customer. 

The  farmer  spends  $28  to  $29  billion 
a  year  for  goods  and  services  to  produce 
crops  and  livestock;  another  $15  billion  a 
year  for  the  same  things  that  city  people 
buy — food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture, 
appliances,  and  other  products  and 
services. 

Each  year  the  fanner’s  purchases  in¬ 
clude  $3.1  billion  in  new  farm  tractors 
and  other  motor  vehicles,  machinery, 
and  equipment.  About  $1  billion  was 
spent  in  1959  by  the  primary  iron  and 
steel  industry  for  equipment  and  new 
plants;  $3.3  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants, 


in  1954,  it  was  43  percent.  This  is  clear 
from  the  next  table : 


Year 

Retail 

cost 

Farm 

value 

Farm- 

retail 

price 

spread 

Farmer’s 

share 

(percent) 

1954 _ 

$933 

$398 

$535 

43 

1964 _ 

1,015 

373 

642 

37 

Change 

from 

1954  to 
1964 _ 

+82 

-25 

+107 

-6 

Take  the  case  of  bread.  As  the  next 
table  shows,  the  average  retail  price  of  a 
1 -pound  loaf  of  white  bread  in  the 
United  States  was  16.3  cents  in  1954.  Of 
this,  the  farmer  got  only  3.3  cents  for 
all  the  ingredients  he  furnished.  Last 
year,  this  price  had  risen  to  20.7  cents. 
The  farmer  got  only  3.2  cents,  but  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer  got  41/2  cents 
more. 


and  maintenance  of  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles.  Farming  uses  more 
petroleum  than  any  other  single  in¬ 
dustry;  $1.6  billion  for  fertilizer  and 
lime;  products  containing  320  million 
pounds  of  rubber — about  9  percent  of  the 
total  used  in  the  United  States,  or 
enough  to  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million 
automobiles;  28  to  30  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity — or  more  than  4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  total,  or  more  than 
is  needed  annually  by  Baltimore,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Houston,  and 
Washington,  D.C.;  5  million  tons  of  steel 
in  the  form  of  farm  machinery,  trucks, 
cars,  fencing,  and  building  materials. 
This  is  one-third  as  much  steel  as  the 
automotive  industry  uses. 

FARMERS  ARE  CREATORS)  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Three  out  of  every  ten  jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture. 

Ten  million  people  have  jobs  storing, 
transporting,  processing,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  the  products  of  agriculture. 

Six  million  people  have  jobs  providing 
the  supplies  farmers  use. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  from  the  1353 
Census  of  Manufactures: 

Meat  and  poultry,  including  meatpack¬ 
ing,  prepared  meats,  and  poultry  dress¬ 
ing  plants — 311,758  employees  and  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  nearly  $1.5  billion. 

Dairy,  including  fluid  milk,  concen¬ 
trated  and  dried  milk,  natural  cheese, 
creamery  butter,  ice  cream,  and  special 
dairy  products — 293,802  employees  and 
a  payroll  of  more  than  $1.3  billion. 

Baking,  including  bread  and  related 
products  and  biscuits  and  crackers — 
301,296  employees  and  a  payroll  of  more 
than  $1.3  billion. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned,  frozen, 
and  processed  as  pickles  and  sauces — ■ 


Year 

Retail 

price 

Farm  value 

Farm- 

retail 

spread 

Farmer’s  share 

All  in¬ 
gredients 

Wheat 

All  in¬ 
gredients 

Wheat 1 

1954 _ 

Cents 

16.3 

20.7 

Cents 

3.3 

3.2 

Cents 

2.7 

2.5 

Cents 

13.0 

17.5 

Percent 

20 

15 

Percent 

17 

12 

1964 _ 

1  Beginning  July  1964  includes  value  of  domestic  marketing  certificate. 
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166,711  employees  and  a  payroll  of  $545 
million. 

Cotton  broadwoven  fabrics  industry — 
243,419  employees  and  a  payroll  of  $724 
million. 

IT  IS  AN  EFFICIENT,  PROGRESSIVE  INDUSTRY 

One  hour  of  farm  labor  produces  more 
than  five  times  as  much  food  and  other 
crops  as  it  did  in  1919-21.  Crop  produc¬ 
tion  is  75  percent  higher  per  acre.  Out¬ 
put  per  breeding  animal  is  92  percent 
greater. 

Productivity  of  the  American  farm¬ 
worker  in  the  1950’s  increased  by  5.4  per¬ 
cent  a  year.  Output  per  man-hour  in 
nonagricultural  industry  increased  by  2.1 
percent  a  year. 

One  farmworker  produces  food,  fiber, 
and  other  farm  commodities  for  himself 
and  28  others. 

HE  IS  A  TAXPAYER 

In  1963- 

Farm  real  estate  taxes  totaled  $1 Vz 
billion. 

Tax  on  personal  property  on  farms  was 
another  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Federal  and  State  income  taxes  paid 
by  the  farm  population  amounted  to  $1.5 
billion. 

Net  taxes  paid  by  farmers  on  motor 
fuels  were  $450  million. 

Motor  vehicle  license  fees  and  taxes 
paid  by  farmers  were  about  $175  million. 

Sales  taxes  totaled  about  $350  million. 

FOOD  SUPPLIER  TO  THE  WORLD 

The  United  States  is  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  exporter  of  agricultural  products. 

Sixty-three  million  acres  of  our  300 
million  harvested  acres  produce  for  ex¬ 
port.  The  land  producing  for  export 
represents  about  the  same  acreage  of 
cropland  as  that  harvested  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

Some  $5.6  billion  in  farm  products 
were  exported  in  1963. 

ABUNDANCE  WORKS  FOR  PEACE 

American  agricultural  abundance  is  a 
powerful  force  for  world  peace.  Our 
food  and  other  farm  products  are  help¬ 
ing  to  relieve  hunger  and  to  promote 
economic  growth  in  the  newly  develop¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  world.  Our  wheat 
is  providing  an  additional  5  billion  loaves 
of  bread  a  year  for  the  people  of  India. 

We  accept  foreign  currencies  from 
countries  that  need  our  farm  products 
but  are  short  of  dollar  exchange.  We 
also  barter  or  trade  our  agricultural 
products  for  essential  foreign  goods  and 
services — more  than  $1.6  billion  worth 
since  July  1,  1954. 

FARMING  IS  FOOD 

Each  of  us  in  1963  consumed  these 
and  other  products  of  farm  and  ranch: 
171  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  and 
mutton;  38  pounds  of  chicken  and  tur¬ 
key;  175  pounds  of  fruits — fresh  fruit 
equivalent;  230  pounds  of  vegetables — 
fresh  vegetable  equivalent;  634  pounds 
of  dairy  products — whole  milk  equiva¬ 
lent;  100  pounds  of  potatoes  and  6 
pounds  of  sweetpotatoes — fresh  equiva¬ 
lent. 

We  can  choose  from  as  many  as  6,000 
different  foods  when  we  go  to  market — 
fresh,  canned,  frozen,  concentrated,  de¬ 
hydrated,  ready-mixed,  ready  to  serve, 
or  in  heat-and-serve  form. 


CLOTHING 

In  1963,  we  used:  4  billion  pounds  of 
cotton,  or  more  than  21  pounds  per  per¬ 
son — that  is  the  equivalent  of  about  23 
house  dresses,  or  34  dress  shirts,  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Na¬ 
tion;  412  million  pounds  of  apparel  and 
carpet  wool,  more  than  2  pounds  per 
person;  and  research  has  given  these 
natural  fibers  new  qualities.  Specially 
treated  cotton  resists  everything  from 
wrinkles  to  Are.  Wool  can  be  treated  to 
keep  it  from  shrinking  when  it  is  washed 
to  retain  pleats  in  skirts  and  creases  in 
trousers. 

SHELTER 

It  takes  1  acre  of  healthy  forest  20 
years  to  grow  the  lumber  for  a  5-room 
frame  house. 

Farmers  and  other  small  woodland 
owners  control  54  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
commercial  forest;  three  out  of  four  for¬ 
est  owners  are  farmers. 

AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Paper.  About  400  pounds  of  paper  per 
person  is  used  each  year.  This  requires 
the  net  annual  wood  growth  from  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  commer¬ 
cial  forest.  A  large  New  York  paper  uses 
the  equivalent  of  the  net  annual  growth 
from  6,000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  for  its  Sunday  issue,  or  the  net  an¬ 
nual  growth  from  500,000  acres  every 
year. 

And  the  day  of  the  wood-burning 
rocket  may  arrive.  Nitrocellulose,  de¬ 
rived  mainly  from  woodpulp,  is  a  major 
ingredient  of  some  solid-fuel  propellants 
of  rockets. 

What  does  the  farmer  receive  for  food? 
Thirty-seven  cents  of  each  $1  spent  for 
food;  2.5  cents  for  the  com  in  a  28-cent 
box  of  corn  flakes;  56  cents  of  each  $1 
spent  for  choice  beef;  2.5  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  22-cent  loaf  of  white  bread. 
About  11  cents  from  a  25-cent  quart  of 
milk. 

For  clothing?  About  28  cents  for  the 
cotton  in  a  man’s  $4  business  shirt. 

For  shelter?  About  25  cents  stumpage 
for  each  $1  worth  of  pine  lumber  pro¬ 
duced  from  his  woods. 

Income  from  his  labor  and  capital? 

Farm  people  in  1963  received  $36.2 
billion  in  sales  of  crops  and  livestock, 
over  $10,000  per  farm;  with  a  net  income 
for  farm  operators  of  $12.3  billion  from 
farming,  $3,400  per  farm;  $1,480  of  per¬ 
sonal  income  per  capital — $970  from 
farm  sources  and  $510  from  nonfarm 
sources.  Per  capita  personal  income  of 
nonfarm  people  was  $2,515  from  all 
sources;  $1.01  an  hour  income  for  farm- 
work.  By  contrast,  1  hour’s  work  in  a 
factory  averaged  $2.46,  and  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  in  food  marketing  averaged  $2.17. 

In  terms  of  an  hour’s  work:  1  hour’s 
work  in  a  factory  buys  more  food  today 
than  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago.  Pay  for  1 
hour’s  factory  labor  would  buy — 

Round  steak:  2.3  pounds  in  1963;  2 
pounds  in  1942;  1.5  pounds  in  1932;  or 

Bacon:  3.6  pounds  in  1963;  2.2  pounds 
in  1942;  1.8  pounds  in  1932;  or 

Milk:  9.5  quarts  in  1963;  5.7  quarts  in 
1942;  4.1  quarts  in  1932;  or 

Oranges:  2.7  dozen  in  1963;  2.4  dozen 
in  1942;  1.5  dozen  in  1932;  or 

Bread:  11.4  loaves  in  1963;  9.8  loaves 
in  1942;  6.3  loaves  in  1932. 


As  compared  with  other  products: 
Food  costs  have  risen  less  since  1947-49 
than  most  other  consumer  items  in  the 
cost-of-living  index.  For  all  items  on 
the  list,  the  increase  in  cost  to  1963  was 
31  percent.  For  all  food,  the  increase 
was  24  percent.  For  rent,  it  was  47  per¬ 
cent,  and  for  medical  care,  69  percent. 

The  farmer  gets  none  of  the  increase 
in  cost  for  the  food  he  produces.  In  fact, 
he  receives  15  percent  less  for  the  farm 
food  market  basket  than  he  did  in  1947- 
49.  The  total  cost  of  farm-grown  food 
has  risen  only  15  percent,  although  proc¬ 
essing  and  marketing  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  44  percent  since  1947-49. 

Earlier  this  year  the  committee  held 
hearings  for  more  than  a  month,  and  a 
thorough  study  was  made  of  all  the  testi¬ 
mony  introduced.  After  the  bill  that  is 
now  being  considered  was  passed  by  the 
House,  the  committee  spent  about  2 
weeks,  day  after  day,  reviewing  the  vari¬ 
ous  proposals  that  were  made  to  the 
committee,  and,  of  course,  the  bill  passed 
the  House. 

In  some  instances,  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  followed  the  administration’s 
view,  particularly  with  respect  to  corn 
and  other  feed  grains.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  it  followed  the  administration’s  pro¬ 
posal  as  to  cropland  adjustment. 

But  the  House  committee  saw  fit  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  title  dealing  with 
rice  which  was  recommended  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  administration  bill  contained  no 
provision  for  cotton.  The  House  bill 
provides  a  cotton  section. 

When  the  measure  came  before  the 
Senate  committee,  we  considered  the 
administration’s  bill,  as  well  as  the 
House  bill  and  all  other  bills  before  the 
committee.  It  was  quite  a  task  to  study 
those  complicated  bills  and  from  them 
present  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  supported  by  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  as  to  various  com¬ 
modities.  We  had  quite  a  hassle  on  cot¬ 
ton  with  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  who 
is  now  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

We  did  not  have  too  much  trouble 
with  wheat,  but  I  wish  to  stress  the 
view  that  what  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  sought  to  do  was 
to  protect  the  producer  of  the  com¬ 
modities,  and  not  those  who  used  the  raw 
products  by  way  of  manufacture,  such 
as  the  flour  mills.  The  bill  represents 
an  effort  to  assist  the  producers  of  these 
commodities  to  keep  them  in  business. 
That  is  what  we  sought  to  do. 

When  the  administration  bill  was  sent 
to  the  House  and  Senate,  let  us  say,  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  there  was  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  any  kind  in  that  bill  which 
would  fully  protect  the  wheat  farmer. 
Much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  we  all  re¬ 
member,  the  wheat  provision  advocated 
by  the  Department  would  never  have 
passed  the  House  in  the  form  as  intro¬ 
duced,  because  it  was  stated  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  transfer  some  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  instead  of  letting  the  Treasury 
pay  the  cost  as  in  the  past. 
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What  the  House  did  as  to  the  wheat 
provision  was  to  provide  farmers  with 
full  parity  on  the  wheat  necessary  for 
domestic  consumption,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  500  million  bushels,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  45  percent  of  their  production. 
The  blend  price  received  by  the  farmers 
for  that  wheat — that  is,  the  500  million 
bushels,  plus  what  they  would  receive 
for  the  rest  of  their  wheat  on  sale  on 
world  markets — was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.81  a  bushel. 

The  House  did  not  intend  that  ex¬ 
port  certificates  would  be  charged  on 
shipments  abroad.  In  other  words,  the 
wheat  was  left  free  to  be  sold  at  world 
prices.  But  domestic  millers  would  still 
be  required  to  purchase  certificates  just 
as  they  did  last  year  and  this  year  and 
at  the  same  value.  Producers  would 
receive  that  75-cent  value  plus  50  cents 
from  the  Government.  This  amount 
plus  what  they  would  receive  on  the 
world  markets  would  give  the  wheat- 
grower  about  $1.81  a  bushel. 

The  Senate  attempted  to  improve  the 
situation — that  is,  more  or  less  provide 
a  guarantee  of  $1.90  a  bushel  for  the 
wheatgrowers.  The  Senate  committee 
went  a  little  further  than  the  House  did, 
insofar  as  compensating  the  producers 
of  wheat  was  concerned.  We  had  three 
proposals  before  us;  namely,  the  House 
version,  the  version  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
version  which  I  proposed. 

Of  course,  we  had  the  administration’s 
proposal,  which  we  discussed  a  moment 
ago,  which  gave  considerable  discretion 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  without 
the  guarantee  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  as  a  whole 
was  to  make  certain  that  the  farmer 
had  a  guarantee  of  so  much  per  bushel 
for  his  production.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  committee  to 
take  as  good  care  of  the  producers  as 
we  can,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  version  which  I  proposed  would 
have  given  to  the  farmers  the  same  re¬ 
turn,  but  in  a  different  way.  My  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  increased  the  number 
of  certificates  issued  to  producers — arti¬ 
ficially,  of  course — a  number  of  certifi¬ 
cates  on  which  the  farmer  would  be 
paid  a  certain  sum  from  500  million 
bushels  to  750  to  800  million  bushels. 
Thus,  the  farmer  would  receive  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  amount  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  I  made  as  he  would  receive  under 
the  House  proposal. 

After  discussing  all  proposals,  we  fi¬ 
nally  concluded  on  following  the  proposal 
that  was  presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  . 

His  proposal  makes  a  return  to  the 
farmer  of  $1.90  a  bushel,  9  cents  more 
than  the  bill  which  I  proposed  and  which 
the  House  proposed. 

The  method  followed  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
was  to  make  $1.90  a  bushel  available  on 
all  wheat  which  was  produced  by  those 
who  participated  in  the  program,  which 
is  purely  voluntary.  That  method,  of 
course,  may  be  improved  upon,  but  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  no  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  to  cut  back  on  the  returns  of 
those  upon  whom  we  are  dependent  for 


food  and  fiber,  because  if  we  continue 
cutting  back,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  will  force  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  our  very  lifeblood  to  gradually  go 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  determined  to  see 
to  it  that  the  producers  of  these  commod¬ 
ities  receive  a  fair  share  of  our  prosperous 
economy.  The  only  way  that  that  can  be 
done,  as  I  see  it,  is  through  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  of  parity  support,  and 
probably  direct  payments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  Committee,  for  the  fair  and  accu¬ 
rate  analysis  of  the  wheat  provisions 
now  in  the  bill,  and  all  the  other  pro¬ 
posals. 

To  me,  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  Senator  could  remember  all  the 
technical  provisions  of  the  various  farm 
programs. 

The  Senator  spent  long  hours,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding 
over  the  long  markup  hearings  that 
would  try  the  patience  of  Job.  He 
listened  to  arguments  and  wrote  a  bill 
which  I  think,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very 
good  bill. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  with  some  simplifications  and  im¬ 
provements. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  thus  far. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

I  ask  Senators  not  to  pin  me  down  to 
too  much  detail  as  to  these  bills.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  explain  what  I  under¬ 
stand  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  bills. 

I  am  sure  that  our  staff  agrees  with 
what  I  said  as  to  the  purpose.  However, 
we  must  depend  largely  on  our  lawyers 
to  put  the  proper  language  in  the  bills 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and 
intent. 

I  have  read  the  bills  over  and  over.  I 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  for  29  years.  I  should  know  a  little 
about  the  subject.  The  committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  most  helpful. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but  it  is  true. 
This  year  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  become  a  trifle  unpop¬ 
ular  with  new  Members  of  the  Senate. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1937, 
the  prize  committees  in  the  Senate  were 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  They  were  the  committees  on 
which  every  Senator  desired  to  serve.  No 
one  wanted  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
very  few  applicants. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  it  but  it  is  true. 
No  new  Senators  were  asking  for  a  berth 
on  our  committee,  even  though  five  va¬ 
cancies  existed  on  the  committee  this 
year.  We  had  to  draft  Senators  and  ask 
them  to  serve. 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  enjoy  the 
work.  They  do  not  find  it  as  hard  as 
they  thought  it  was,  though  it  might 
require  a  little  more  study  and  work  than 
would  be  required  on  several  of  the  other 
committees. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  want  to  make  an  ob¬ 
servation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  involves  a  great  deal  of 
work.  I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  a  great  deal  of  work 
is  done  in  that  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  observation  that  perhaps  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  new  Senators  to  seek  a  berth  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  real¬ 
ize  the  great  task  which  that  committee 
performs  and  the  difficulty  of  its  per¬ 
formance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  important  Sen¬ 
ators,  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  has  been  unable,  despite 
his  many  years  of  diligent  service  on  that 
committee,  to  devise  a  bill  which  would 
solve  all  the  problems  of  agriculture  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
were  able  to  do  that,  I  would  not  be  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  be  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
a  very  fine  piece  of  work  in  presenting 
the  Senate  with  legislation  which  will, 
I  hope,  improve  somewhat  the  income 
of  the  American  farmers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  state 
that  the  fanner  is  receiving  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income  when  parity 
is  about  75  to  78  percent.  I  believe  that 
the  records  will  show  that  at  the  present 
time  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  correctly  mentioned  that 
agriculture  is  not  only  rendering  service 
to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  but  is 
also  entering  into  a  program  of  assisting 
in  our  peace  programs  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  lowest  paid  of  any  segment  of  the 
American  economy. 

Before  I  close,  I  desire  to  say  that, 
coming  from  a  wheat  State  that  pro¬ 
duces  one-fourth  of  the  winter  wheat 
of  this  Nation,  I  am  indebted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  particularly  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  ,  for  the  section  in  this  bill  which 
I  understand  is  largely  the  section  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that,  early  in 
the  session,  I  cosponsored  the  measure 
with  him.  I  believe  that  it  will  add  much 
to  the  income  of  the  wheat  growers  and 
the  stabilization  of  the  entire  wheat  sec¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  4-year  program. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  bring  about 
increased  agricultural  income.  That  is 
based  on  payments  from  a  program  or 
a  direct  increase  in  commodity  prices, 
either  a  subsidy  from  the  Treasury  or 
commodity  price  supports.  I  hope  that 
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we  can  bring  about  increased  agricul¬ 
tural  income  in  the  price  field  rather 
than  by  means  of  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  appreciate  the  work  done  by  this 
committee. 

Mr.  El  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  that 
can  be  accomplished.  That  really  is  the 
aim  of  the  committee.  It  may  come 
when  we  have  been  able  to  cut  back  on 
the  enormous  surpluses  that  have  been 
permitted  to  grow  so  large. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  shall  deal 
with  the  feed  grain  program.  That  pro¬ 
gram  was  brought  about  through  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  in  February  1961.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  84.7  million  tons  of  feed 
grain  on  hand,  when  less  than  half  of 
that  would  have  been  sufficient.  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  this 
enormous  surplus,  I  reluctantly  agreed 
to  go  along  with  the  first  bill  that  was 
enacted  on  com  and  other  feed  grain 
programs. 

This  was  done  in  order  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  surpluses  by  paying 
farmers  not  to  plant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  commending  most  warmly  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  so 
brilliantly  heads  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  for  his  long,  ardu¬ 
ous,  cooperative,  and  successful  work.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  deals 
with  much  more  than  the  problems  of  the 
producers. 

I  believe  that  new  Senators  who  have 
not  wished  to  serve  on  the  committee 
have  not  been  animated  by  any  disregard 
of  the  able  leadership  of  the  chairman, 
but  rather  by  the  onerous  duties  that 
confront  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
handling  all  the  items  of  price  support 
and  the  problems  of  production,  market¬ 
ing,  and  the  like  that  affect  agriculture 
directly. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
now  has  jurisdiction,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  problems  involved  in  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  For  example,  under  Public  Law  480, 
there  are  four  different  branches  of  op¬ 
eration  in  connection  with  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  our  surplus  food.  There  are  sales 
for  soft  currency  under  one  title.  Under 
another  title  we  have  sales  for  cash  or 
on  long-term  credits.  Under  another  title 
we  have  the  bartering  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  materials.  Then, 
under  another  section,  we  have  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  our  surplus  commodities  to 
bring  famine  relief  to  nations  which 
need  it. 

All  those  objectives  deal  with  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  this  Nation.  Yet,  they  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
and  have  been  most  ably  handled  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  no 
Senator  has  made  greater  contributions 
in  these  various  fields  than  has  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  visiting  the  countries  which  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  our  great  agricultural  production. 


Second,  in  addition  to  the  truly  agri¬ 
cultural  objectives  which  the  committee 
serves,  we  have  a  great  number  of  social 
and  welfare  programs,  as  members  of  the 
committee  know,  but  which  the  general 
public  does  not  know — for  example,  the 
food  stamp  program,  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  welfare  recipients 
and  to  public  institutions,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  one  of  the  programs  that 
have  to  do  with  our  foreign  policy. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  this 
committee  is  led  by  a  most  able  and  far- 
seeing  chairman.  The  committee  has 
dealt  with  not  only  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
cultural  producers,  but  also  substantially 
with  many  other  problems  in  other  fields. 

The  chairman,  in  particular,  and  the 
committee  in  great  measure,  deserve 
credit  for  having  worked  hard  and  dili¬ 
gently,  and  many  times  successfully,  in 
dealing  with  far-reaching  programs  of 
our  Nation,  in  fields  far  from  the  actual 
farm  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  again  commend  him. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  committee  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  that  has  had  more 
diligent  or  more  cooperative  leadership. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  for  their  work.  I 
served  for  8  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  the  other  body  before 
coming  to  this  body.  I  have  learned 
something  of  the  problems  of  trying  to 
write  a  fair  and  equitable  piece  of  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation.  I  have  not  learned 
how  there  can  be  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  I  have  learned  of  the  impossibility. 
Because  of  the  varying  nature  of  farm 
problems  and  the  differences  in  opinions 
and  nature  of  human  beings,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  write  a  permanent  farm  program 
which  can  be  dealt  with  nationally. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  presides 
over  the  committee  in  a  most  democratic 
and  fair  manner.  He  is  as  fair  as  any 
man  I  have  ever  dealt  with  during  my 
service  in  the  Congress.  I  know  that 
during  the  deliberations  on  the  bill  and 
during  the  executive  sessions,  many 
problems  were  discussed.  Regardless  of 
how  small  a  problem  might  seem  to  some 
of  us,  the  chairman  permitted  a  discus¬ 
sion,  with  deliberation,  of  any  proposal 
made  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  possible 
settlement  in  dealing  with  a  major  or 
minor  farm  problem. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  bill  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  treated  all  members  of 
the  committee. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  solve  impor¬ 
tant  problems,  even  though  temporary, 
that  might  arise  in  agriculture. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  bill 
with  which  I  do  not  agree,  but  we  are 
discussing  the  bill  itself.  There  may 
have  been  some  differences  with  respect 
to  certain  amendments,  but  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  legislation  in  its  entirety  at 
this  moment. 
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I  did  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  joining  my  colleagues  in  com¬ 
mending  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
join  in  the  statements  made  by  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
regarding  our  able,  efficient,  and  distin¬ 
guished  chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  the  entire  time  I  have  served 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Member  of  this  body  who  works 
harder  or  more  diligently  than  does  the 
chairman  in  facing  complex  problems 
such  as  our  Nation’s  farm  problems. 

As  has  been  said,  our  chairman  is  most 
fair  in  hearing  every  viewpoint  with  re¬ 
spect  to  problems  which  might  face  the 
committee.  He  has  never  taken  a  dic¬ 
tatorial  attitude  toward  any  policy  or 
phrase  or  objective  the  committee  might 
undertake,  or  the  personal  views  of  any 
member. 

The  particular  bill  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  was  debated  in  executive 
session,  morning  and  afternoon,  for  8 
long  days.  It  was  tiring  and  complex. 
All  during  that  time  our  chairman  kept 
his  calm  and  demeanor  at  times  when 
acrimony  might  have  spilled  over  into 
the  discussion. 

I  again  compliment  a  dedicated  and 
able  American,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  join  in  the  re¬ 
marks  which  have  been  made  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues  with  respect  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  He  knows 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
about  agriculture.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
able  chairmen  in  the  Congress.  He  con¬ 
ducts  the  deliberations  of  his  committee 
with  distinction  and  with  fairness  to 
everyone.  Although  all  of  us  may  not 
agree  with  all  sections  of  this  bill,  every¬ 
one  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  viewpoint  and  his  thoughts,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  bill  that  I  think  is  fair. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  done  an  outstanding  job  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  as  a 
Senator  from  his  State. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
hard  work,  on  the  committee. 

As  has  been  ably  said  by  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  before 
me,  we  do  not  always  agree  on  every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  said  or  done  by  the 
committee,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
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time  when  the  issue  has  become  per¬ 
sonal.  Such  discussions  have  always 
been  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  The 
chairman  has  always  heard  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  to  the  fullest. 
Their  wishes  and  their  views  have  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  and  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

I  am  proud  to  be  on  the  committee  un¬ 
der  the  distinguished  chairman.  There 
is  no  question  that  he  has  a  greater  store 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject  than  has  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  There  are 
very  few  questions  one  can  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  that  he  cannot  answer  without  look¬ 
ing  at  the  book.  It  is  really  a  great  com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  proud  to  be  on  it.  Although 
we  have  not  agreed  on  some  portions  of 
the  bill,  because  of  differing  viewpoints, 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  work  on  major 
legislation  in  that  important  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough, 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate,  to  serve 
under  some  very  able  Senators  as  chair¬ 
men  of  committees.  I  have  not  had  the 
experience  of  serving  under  any  chair¬ 
man  who  has  operated  unfairly  or  with¬ 
out  giving  consideration  to  all  viewpoints. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  committee  could 
possibly  be  operated  better  than  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  has  been. 
Neither  can  I  comprehend  how  a  chair¬ 
man  could  operate  any  more  fairly  than 
has  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

During  the  hearings,  each  member  of 
the  committee  has  been  given  complete 
discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  questions.  Of  course,  they  must 
be  asked  in  order,  but  there  has  never 
been  any  cutting  off  of  questions.  The 
chairman  has  patiently  sat  through  the 
long  explanations  sometimes  offered, 
which  I  am  sure  he  had  heard  many 
times  before,  in  an  effort  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  members  of  the  committee  and  all 
persons  viewing  the  hearings  that  this  is 
a  fairly  operated  committee. 

During  the  deliberations — which  were 
long,  tedious,  and  most  controversial, 
as  is  bound  to  be  the  case  with  an  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill — each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  given  ample  opportunity  to 
set  forth  his  views.  Our  chairman  was 
understanding,  patient,  and  keen  of  in¬ 
sight.  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  wishing  him  to  know  that  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
served  under  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Knowing  the  Senator 
as  one  who  devotes  his  time  and  interest 
to  work,  and  knowing  him  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  modest,  I  am  not  too  sure  he  wishes 
to  be  overburdened  with  tribute. 

But  this  is  my  sixth  year  of  service 
on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  I  have  found  it  a  most  satisfactory 
and  rewarding  service.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  deals  with  an  industry  which 


is  forgotten  at  times,  but  which  is  the 
largest  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  basically  the  most  essential,  because 
it  provides  the  food  and  clothing  for  the 
people.  I  have  known,  from  experience 
in  other  countries,  the  problems  a  coun¬ 
try  faces  when  it  cannot  feed  and  clothe 
its  people.  America  should  be  very 
proud  that  it  does  feed  and  clothe  its 
people,  and  also  the  people  of  many 
other  countries. 

So  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
is  a  great  and  important  committee.  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  member  of  it  also  be¬ 
cause  agriculture  is  the  greatest  single 
industry  in  my  own  State,  as  it  is  in 
other  States. 

Perhaps  we  may  gain  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  knowledge  that  while  the 
farm  problem  is  difficult  and  at  times 
may  seem  impossible  of  permanent  so¬ 
lution,  and  may  not  be  very  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  by  most  of  our  people,  we  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  may  know 
something  more  about  the  problem  than 
others.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saying 
that  one  of  the  great  satisfactions  is  to 
serve  under  a  chairman  so  fair,  impar¬ 
tial,  and  thorough,  who  exercises  a 
leadership  which  I  believe  enables  us  at 
least  to  do  the  best  it  is  possible  to  do 
with  this  difficult  program. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  estimated  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  that  the  committee  had 
spent  in  executive  session  discussing  this 
bill.  I  think  it  was  almost  50  horns. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  single 
bill  has  received  such  exhaustive  atten¬ 
tion.  Such  thoroughness  has  been  due 
to  the  leadership  and  the  attitude  of  the 
chairman.  So  I  feel  happy  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  join  in  what 
has  been  said  about  the  chairman  of 
our  committee.  I  have  already  said  it 
so  often  that  it  may  become  monotonous. 
It  has  been  a  lifesaver  to  serve  under  a 
chairman  who  has  been  so  fair,  so  will¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  both 
sides,  so  willing  to  have  his  own  motions 
voted  down  and  not  become  angry.  We 
have  been  fortunate  indeed. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  not,  at  this 
time,  planning  to  enact  permanent  farm 
legislation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
permanent  farm  legislation,  because  the 
agricultural  situation  changes  so  fast 
that  no  program  can  be  permanent. 

I  know  that  in  respect  to  certain  com¬ 
modities,  we  are  in  difficulty.  I  do  not 
agree  that  we  have  large  surpluses  in 
this  country.  I  would  confine  our  sur¬ 
plus  list  to  cotton  and  tobacco;  and  to¬ 
bacco  has  already  been  legislated  upon 
this  year. 

We  hope  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  legislation 
may  be  devised  which  will  work.  Should 
it  be  legislation  I  disagree  with,  I  will 
still  try  to  help  make  it  work,  though  I 
may  be  on  the  losing  end  with  respect 
to  some  of  it.  I  do  not  yet  know  whether 
I  shall  be  or  not.  I  assume  that  perhaps 
I  shall  be  before  we  are  through. 

Great  tolerance  has  been  exhibited  by 


all  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  do  not  tear  their  hair  when 
they  find  themselves  on  the  losing  end  of 
a  vote;  neither  do  they  try  to  tear  their 
opponents’  hair.  Much  of  this  tolerance 
has  been  due  to  the  patience  shown  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  So  we 
are  very  fortunate,  as  I  have  already  told 
the  committee. 

Speaking  of  permanent  farm  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  believe  the  chairman  proposed 
that  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  run  for  7  years. 
Four-year  legislation  would  be  “perma¬ 
nent,”  but  7  years  would  be  “eternal” 
so  far  as  farm  legislation  goes. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  remarks  to 
what  has  been  said  about  our  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am, 
of  course,  most  appreciative  of  these  fine 
remarks  about  my  chairmanship.  But 
I  should  feel  more  at  ease  had  the  re¬ 
marks  come  after  the  bill  as  presented  is 
enacted.  I  fear  that  this  is  merely  a  calm 
before  the  storm. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  with  all  these 
fine  commendations  from  Senators  who 
worked  with  me  on  the  committee,  that 
the  bill  as  presented  will  come  out  more 
or  less  intact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
a  moment  further,  I  am  sure  the  Record 
of  today’s  proceedings  will  be  printed  be¬ 
fore  final  action  is  taken  on  the  bill,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  read  my  remarks  again 
if  it  would  make  the  chairman  any  hap¬ 
pier. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  may  yield  with¬ 
out  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  strong  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  chairman  will  come  out  un¬ 
scathed,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  his  bill 
will  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  I  was  inter¬ 
rupted  to  listen  to  Senators  speak  of  the 
fairness  of  the  chairman  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  I  had  barely  started  on  title  II  of  the 
bill,  dealing  with  the  feed  grain  provision. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  feed 
grain  program.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  personally.  When  the  feed  grain 
provision  came  to  us  in  1961, 1  reluctant¬ 
ly  agreed  to  go  along,  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  later  enact  a  bill  which  would  truly 
be  effective  in  curtailing  our  surpluses. 
We  have  had  acreage  controls  on  all  the 
commodity  programs  in  the  past,  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  any  farmer  who  ex¬ 
pects  his  Government  to  support  the 
price  of  the  commodity  he  produces 
should  be  willing  to  reduce  his  produc¬ 
tion  in  keeping  with  our  requirements. 

As  I  said,  I  joined  the  forces  to  enact 
the  feed  grain  bill  in  1961,  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  meantime  we  could  enact  a 
law  which  would  call  for  acreage  control, 
mai'keting  quotas,  and  penalties  for 
overproduction. 

I  tried  on  several  occasions  to  put 
such  a  bill  through  the  Senate.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  once.  I  tried  again  before  the 
committee  during  the  past  month,  but 
I  could  not  get  sufficient  support  in  com¬ 
mittee  in  order  to  provide  for  acreage 
controls.  I  realized  that  in  the  past  it 
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had  been  very  difficult  to  provide  farmers 
who  grow  com  and  other  feed  grains 
with  a  realistic  program  of  acreage  con¬ 
trol,  marketing  quotas,  and  penalties.  I 
realized  that  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to 
try  to  persuade  Congress  or  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  my  proposal.  Therefore  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  it.  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  bill  as  presented. 

I  believe  we  have  made  a  few  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  feed  grain  program;  and 
if  it  is  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  help 
us  to  persuade  more  farmers  to  join  the 
procession  of  cutting  back  on  production. 

In  the  bill  that  was  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  not  too  many 
changes  were  suggested  from  the  present 
law. 

When  the  House  passed  title  II  very 
few  changes  were  made  in  respect  to 
the  existing  law.  The  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  made  some  improvements  in  the  bill. 
As  Senators  know,  we  have  a  base  acre¬ 
age  for  the  production  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  In  order  to  persuade  farm¬ 
ers  to  cut  back  on  their  acreage,  we 
have  a  voluntary  diversion  program  with 
payments.  This  program,  being  volun¬ 
tary,  has  in  a  measure  reduced  our  sur¬ 
plus,  but  at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  program  was  supposed  to  curtail 
our  surpluses  by  a  greater  amount  than 
is  now  evident.  Since  the  special  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  effect,  it  has  cost  the 
Government  only  $5.4  billion  to  bring 
the  surplus  from  a  high  of  84.7  million 
tons  to  about  54  million  tons.  The  other 
day  I  calculated  that  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  cost  per  bushel  was  al¬ 
most  $6.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program. 
Those  who  comply  with  the  program  do 
so  to  obtain  diversion  payments  and 
price  supports,  and  in  doing  so  they  hold 
an  umbrella  over  those  who  will  not  join 
and  who  will  not  try  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction. 

For  instance,  consider  the  State  of 
Iowa.  There,  as  I  recall,  65  percent  of 
the  farmers  cooperate.  However,  the  65 
percent  control  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  land  that  is  planted  to  com,  and 
only  14  percent  of  the  production  of 
com  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

What  is  really  happening  is  that  a 
few  farmers  who  join  the  voluntary  corn 
program  hold  the  umbrella  over  those 
who  do  not  join,  by  reducing  com  pro¬ 
duction  and  thereby  keeping  the  market 
price  of  corn  at  about  the  support  price. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  is  not 
the  proper  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  re¬ 
duce  our  surpluses  in  a  realistic  way  at 
lowest  cost. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  fin¬ 
ish  this  point.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  in  a  moment. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  it  more  desirable 
for  noncompliers  to  come  into  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  do  not  seek  abruptly  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  support  level  from  $1.05 
to  85  cents,  as  my  proposal  was  intended 
to  do,  but  rather  we  would  let  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  fix  the  price  sup¬ 
port  level  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity, 


and  then  gradually  lower  the  loans  sup¬ 
plemented  with  the  direct  payments. 

In  that  way  as  the  loan  decreases  per 
bushel  the  direct  payment  increases. 
The  farmer  can  be  assured  of  $1.25,  or 
whatever  figure  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  deems  proper,  provided  that  it 
is  not  under  65  percent  of  parity,  nor 
over  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  proposal  I  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  required  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  impose  acreage 
controls,  marketing  quotas,  and  penal¬ 
ties.  If  my  proposal  failed  of  approval 
by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  of  corn, 
then  the  price  support  would  abruptly 
go  back  to  50  percent  of  parity  or  about 
80  to  85  cents  a  bushel. 

But  that  proposal  failed,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  offered  a  proposal  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
gradually  the  support  price  from  the 
present  $1.05  to  perhaps  $1  next  year  and 
95  cents  the  year  after,  until  the  price 
was  reduced  to  85  cents  within  the  next 
4  years. 

Whether  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
do  that  remains  to  be  seen,  but  he  has 
that  authority  provided.  However,  in 
exercising  that  authority  there  must  not 
be  an  adverse  effect  on  the  production 
and  price  structure  of  poultry,  cattle, 
hogs. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  follow 
that  advice,  though  it  is  not  mandatory 
that  he  do  so.  The  suggestion  is  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  report.  It  is  our  hope  that 
he  will  exercise  the  right. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  was  adopted.  I  believe  it  may 
result  in  greater  participation  by  the 
farmers  who  now  do  not  participate. 
That  suggestion  is  to  pay  farmers  a  larger 
sum  in  order  to  have  them  take  more 
land  out  of  production.  The  Secretary 
has  the  authority  to  make  such  pay¬ 
ments,  and  we  are  told  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  if  he  uses  the  authority,  the 
withdrawal  of  land  from  production  can 
be  done  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  program.  It  will  make  the  program 
more  attractive  to  the  noncooperatives 
to  take  more  of  their  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  providing  a  greater  payment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  who  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  made  a  good  suggestion.  It  is  an 
alternative  plan  to  the  one  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  now  follows.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  suggestion  is  to  lay  more  stress  on 
taking  out  of  production  land  with  high 
corn  yields  instead  of  land  that  is  not  so 
productive.  I  mention  that  as  an  al¬ 
ternative,  in  the  hope  that  the  Secretary 
may  be  in  a  position  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  using  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  only  fault  that  I  find  with  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  that 
he  bases  his  proposal  on  a  price  support 
and  does  away  with  direct  payments.  I 
recall  his  stating  that  it  was  his  hope  that 
the  present  program  with  respect  to  crop 
land  adjustment  could  be  used  to  a  larger 
extent  in  order  to  take  much  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  land  out  of  cultivation,  thereby 
substantially  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  also  the  surplus.  It  may  be 
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that  that  would  work;  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  use  that  tool  if  the  tools  provided  in 
the  bill  do  not  do  a  better  job  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  Senator  referred 
to  Iowa  and  its  corn  production.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  Iowa  farmers  are 
in  the  program  for  1965.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Iowa  farmers 
have  any  apologies  to  make  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  compliance,  because  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  and  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  pointed  out  on  page  5  of  the  re¬ 
port,  only  47  percent  of  the  farmers,  na¬ 
tionwide,  are  in  the  feed  grain  program. 
Iowa  stands  very  high  in  the  number  of 
farmers  participating. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  as  I  did  in 
committee,  that  regardless  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  with  the 
loan  price,  whether  he  leaves  it  at  $1.05, 
where  it  is  today,  or  decreases  it  to  $1  or 
95  or  90  cents,  I  doubt  whether  there  will 
be  a  larger  number  of  farmers  in  Iowa 
who  will  come  into  the  program,  for  this 
reason: 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of 
farmers  who  were  not  interested  in  com¬ 
ing  into  the  program.  One  is  the  group 
of  small  farmers  whose  acreage  is  so 
small  that  they  do  not  dare  to  cut  back 
their  acreage  if  they  wish  to  provide  a 
decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  are  having  a  difficult 
time  doing  that  now.  They  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  coming  into  the  program,  and 
having  to  cut  back  their  acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  they  farmers 
who  feed  direct  to  animals? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  it  is  the  group  of 
small  grain  farmers  who  cannot  afford 
to  reduce  their  acreage. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  who 
have  a  relatively  low  base  com  acreage. 
They  followed  the  crop  planning  prac¬ 
tices  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  long  time,  practices 
which  involved  the  rotation  of  crops  and 
the  planting  of  a  certain  amount  of 
acreage  to  hay,  a  certain  amount  of  acre¬ 
age  to  corn,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
acreage  to  oats. 

They  had  neighbors  who  overplanted 
in  corn,  at  least  so  far  as  the  practices 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  concerned.  These 
fanners  ended  with  a  high  base  acreage 
of  com  for  1959-60.  The  farmers  who 
followed  the  good  practices  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ended  with  small  base  acreage. 
They  believe  they  have  been  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  by  having  lower  base  acre¬ 
age  than  their  neighbors  who  over- 
planted  in  corn.  They  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  coming  into  the  program  either. 

Finally,  there  is  a  large  group  of 
farmers  who  are  going  to  feed  all  their 
own  feed  grain  production  and  take 
their  chances  in  the  livestock  market. 

When  we  consider  these  three  groups 
of  farmers  and  realize  that  65  percent  of 
the  Iowa  farmers  have  come  into  the 
program,  the  Iowa  farmers  have  no 
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apology  to  make,  certainly  not  to  other 
farmers  around  the  country  who  have 
complied  only  to  the  extent  of  47  percent. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  are 
getting  too  much  into  a  numbers  game 
rather  than  a  quality  game,  so  far  as 
compliance  is  concerned.  The  job  will 
not  be  done  nearly  so  well  by  increasing 
the  number  of  compliances  as  by  having 
those  who  comply,  comply  more  effec¬ 
tively. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  put  his 
finger  on  the  difficulty  when  he  said  that 
65  percent  of  the  Iowa  farmers  are  in 
the  program,  yet  25  percent  of  the  total 
acres  are  being  taken  out,  and  15  percent 
of  the  corn  acreage  is  being  taken  out. 
That  is  precisely  the  difficulty. 

We  should  not  be  so  much  concerned 
about  numbers  as  about  inducing  farm¬ 
ers  to  comply  to  a  greater  extent  by 
taking  acres  out  of  production.  That  is 
what  I  find  to  be  the  main  difficulty 
with  the  present  program  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  contained  in  subtitle  (A) 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  this  defect  that  the  alternate  pro- 
,  gram,  which  the  committee  also  put 
'  into  the  bill,  is  designed  to  remedy. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator’s  comments 
that  if  the  program  does  not  turn  out 
to  be  effective — and  by  “effective”  we 
certainly  mean,  I  am  sure,  effective  in 
reducing  production  and  doing  so  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers — and  if 
it  continues  to  be  the  case,  the  commit¬ 
tee  intends  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  adopt  the  alternative  plan,  or  at 
least  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  something  new 
insofar  as  the  approach  is  concerned. 
Farmers  would  receive  increased  diver¬ 
sion  payments  on  their  acreage  with  no 
production  payments,  but  the  program 
set  forth  in  the  alternative  program  is 
designed  to  make  the  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  attractive  enough  to  encourage 
farmers  to  come  in,  and  be  substantially 
as  attractive  as  the  first  program.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  farmers  willing  to  comply  to 
i  take  more  acres  out,  and  to  do  so  pref- 
'  erably  on  a  5-year  program,  leaving 
the  same  acreage  out  year  after  year, 
and  therefore  be  more  effective  in  reduc¬ 
ing  production. 

I  believe  the  costs  can  also  be  reduced, 
but  I  thought  it  well  to  point  out,  so 
long  as  the  Senator  referred  to  my 
State,  what  my  best  judgment  is  as  to 
the  real  problem  in  Iowa.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
use  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Cooper  amendment — which  I  could  not 
support  because  of  my  views  on  this 
question — or  that  it  would  result  in 
much  greater  numbers  of  compliers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  three  groups  of  farmers  to 
which  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  the 
views  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  but,  as  I  said,  there  is  an 
alternative.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  study  it  and  find  out 
whether  it  would  not  do  a  better  job  than 
the  program  that  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  almost  4  years,  and  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  extend  for  4  more  years. 

The  new  element  contained  in  the  bill, 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  to  pay  a  little  more  to  the 
farmer  than  he  has  in  the  past,  might 
make  it  desirable  for  the  farmer  not  to 
plant  as  much  land  as  he  has  in  the 
past.  Under  present  law,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  in  order  for  a  farmer  to  become 
eligible  for  price  support  payments,  he 
must  divert  at  least  20  percent  of  his 
base  acreage  to  conserving  practices. 

Under  the  law,  the  Secretary  has  the 
right  to  pay  from  zero  to  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  what  the  farmer  would  make 
on  that  land  to  keep  20  percent  out  of 
cultivation.  On  the  remainder  of  the 
permitted  acreage  the  Secretary  makes 
price  support  payments,  which  this  year 
amount  to  20  cents  per  bushel  but  the 
trouble  is  that  in  order  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment,  the  farmer  must  plant  the  per¬ 
mitted  acreage.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  bunch  up  the  payments  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the 
same  payments,  if  he  did  not  plant  the 
extra  acreage. 

It  is  a  problem.  The  evidence  shows 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  Secretary  to 
get  more  acreage  out  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  payments.  Whether 
that  will  be  done  remains  to  be  seen; 
but,  in  any  event,  that  is  one  suggestion 
made  by  the  Department. 

I  can  well  see  that  it  might  work,  but 
one  of  the  suggestions  which  we  made, 
which  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  use,  re¬ 
lates  to  the  reduction  of  the  support 
price  on  corn.  This  year  with  com 
supported  at  $1.05,  with  direct  payments 
of  20  cents  a  bushel,  about  37  million 
acres  were  diverted  from  production. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  about  37  million  acres  of  feed  grains 
were  diverted  the  production  will  still  be 
approximately  200  million  bushels  more 
than  in  1960.  That  demonstrates  to  me 
that  the  program  is  not  working  well, 
because  we  are  cutting  back  37  million 
acres  from  the  base,  and  yet  production 
on  the  remainder  of  the  corn  and  feed 
acres  planted  has  increased  and  the  cost 
of  the  program  this  year — that  is,  1965 — 
has  been  estimated  at  $1.6  billion.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Secretary  will  use  these 
new  tools,  and  will  study  the  one  we 
have  made  available  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator’s  point  is 
well  taken.  Notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
crease  in  taking  the  number  of  acres  out 
of  production,  we  are  to  have  an  increase 
in  production.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  proves  the  point  I  have  been 
arguing  for  a  long  time,  that  we  should 
not  be  so  concerned  about  the  numbers 
game — either  the  numbers  of  compliers 
or  the  numbers  of  acres — as  we  should 
be  with  the  quality  of  the  acres.  If  the 
quality  of  acreage  had  been  taken  out 
this  year,  with  the  increased  acreage 
diversion  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  I  am  confident  that  we  would 
not  have  any  increase  in  production.  If 
anything,  there  would  be  a  decrease  in 
production. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  shall  see  in  the 
future.  Let  me  point  out,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  knows,  that  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  two  States  in  the  Union, 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  should  produce  41  per¬ 
cent  of  the  com  grown  in  this  country. 

If  I  had  my  hat  on,  I  would  take  it  off 
to  the  Senator,  because  that  is  a  great 
compliment  to  those  two  great  States. 

I  did  not  realize  that  until  the  hearings 
a  few  months  ago,  wherein  it  was  shown 
that  Iowa  and  Illinois  accounted  for  41 
percent  of  the  corn  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  because  I  represent  one  of 
those  two  States,  I  like  to  think  that  I 
know  something  about  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  feed  grain. 

I  like  to  think  that  I  know  something 
about  the  35  percent  of  the  Iowa  fanners 
who  are  not  in  the  program. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that 
there  are  the  three  groups  to  which  I 
have  referred.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
they  will  come  into  the  program,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  is  done  with  the  loan  price. 
I  have  serious  doubts  that  any  reduction 
of  the  loan  price  can  be  effected  without 
the  serious  disruption  of  the  livestock 
markets. 

The  Cooper  amendment  has  that  pro- ' 
viso  written  into  it,  that  the  loan  price 
shall  not  be  lowered  if  it  will  disrupt  the 
livestock  market.  To  that  extent,  it  is 
all  to  the  good. 

I  believe  that,  so  long  as  the  Senator 
has  made  his  statement,  I  should  in  fair¬ 
ness,  representing  the  State  of  Iowa, 
point  out  what,  in  my  best  judgment,  is 
the  difficulty  with  the  present  program 
and  how  we  may  have  difficulty  in  solv¬ 
ing  it  if  we  continue  along  the  same 
road  that  we  have  been  traveling.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  program  that  has 
been  in  effect  substantially  since  1961, 
and  which  was  passed  during  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate,  is  not  much  better 
than  what  we  had  before.  I  was  never 
particularly  impressed  by  the  program 
that  was  on  the  books  before  1961. 
However,  merely  because  it  is  better  than 
that  program  does  not  mean  that  it  has 
been  successful  in  attaining  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  bringing  about  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  production  and  consumption. 

The  Senator  talked  about  a  cost  of  $6 
per  bushel  and  reducing  the  stock  on 
hand.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  in 
stockage  is  completely  attributable  to 
the  reduction  in  the  production  of  bar¬ 
ley,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  feed 
grains  program  at  all,  and  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  exports  and  domestic 
utilization. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  give  the  high¬ 
est  of  praise  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  stepping 
up  our  exports  of  feed  grains.  They 
have  done  a  wonderful  job  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  at  the  same  time,  I  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  my  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  fact  that 
since  1961,  while  the  costs  of  the  farm 
program  and  feed  grains  have  been 
going  up,  we  have  had  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  feed  grains  of  almost 
17  million  tons. 
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I  believe  that  we  are  going  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and,  if  we  have  an  in¬ 
crease  such  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  be 
the  estimated  increase  for  this  year,  we 
shall  be  continuing  to  go  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

That  is  why  I  know  that  the  Senator 
is  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  not  interested  in  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  program.  I  merely  wish 
to  see  a  more  effective  reduction  in  pro¬ 
duction  because,  until  that  has  been 
done,  our  farmers  will  have  an  impos¬ 
sible  task  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  decent 
and  fair  price  for  their  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  during  our  commit¬ 
tee  deliberations,  I  stated  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  being  extended  for  4  years  and 
that  such  a  program  would  be  very  cost¬ 
ly.  If  it  continues  to  increase  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  I  estimate  that  by  the  time  of 
expiration  of  the  extension  which  we  are 
now  considering,  the  cost  of  the  program 
might  exceed  $2  billion  a  year  instead 
of  the  estimated  $1.6  billion  for  1965. 
However,  in  any  event,  since  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  committee  to  vote  for 
my  program  to  limit  production  through 
acreage  controls,  marketing  quotas,  and 
penalties  for  overproduction,  we  put  into 
the  bill  two  or  three  more  tools — one 
that  was  presented  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa — in  the  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  program  and  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  as  soon  as  he  can  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program.  With  the  increase 
of  sales  of  our  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  should  be  little  necessity  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  we  now  have,  except  to 
stabilize  the  price. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  production 
now  is  less  than  the  amount  we  sell,  at 
least  this  year  or  next  year,  we  might 
be  able  to  reduce  our  surplus  to  normalcy. 
The  moment  we  do  that,  the  price 
of  com  and  other  feed  grains  ought  to 
be  good,  and  the  necessity  for  these  di¬ 
rect  payments  could  be  curtailed  to  a 
large  extent  and  we  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  Senator.  However,  there  is 
another  matter  which  I  think  is  related 
to  the  problem  that  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing. 

We  are  concerned  about  having  an 
effective  feed  grains  program  which 
would  help  to  reduce  the  surplus  and 
the  production. 

On  page  20  of  the  committee  report,  it 
is  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the 
wheat  program,  that  the  language  still 
in  the  basic  law  will  continue;  namely, 
that  the  use  of  wheat  for  beef  shall  be 
to  such  an  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  for  feed  grains 
or  wheat. 

I  read  with  some  concern  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  beef  wheat  which 
has  been  occurring.  During  the  1960-64 
base  period,  the  average  quantity  of 


beef  wheat  was  41  million  bushels  a 
year.  Last  year  it  was  72  million  bushels. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  increase  to  95 
million  bushels  this  year. 

Does  the  Senator  not  believe  that  this 
increase  in  the  use  of  beef  wheat  has  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  feed  grains  program,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  so  ar¬ 
range  the  wheat  program  as  to  not  in¬ 
crease  the  usage  of  beef  wheat? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator,  but  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  not  on  the  committee 
when  we  first  discussed  the  particular 
language  to  which  he  referred. 

The  production  of  wheat  for  feed  was 
accomplished  primarily  to  meet  the  sit¬ 
uation  existing  in  the  Northwest,  where, 
because  of  the  freight  rates,  corn  could 
not  be  fed  profitably.  The  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  was  suffering  a  great  deal  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  feed  grains. 
However,  as  the  Senator  points  out, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  wheat  is  now  being 
used  for  feed.  It  certainly  will  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  feed  grain  program.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
increased  use  of  wheat  in  some  respects 
results  from  the  acreage  substitution, 
from  wheat  to  feed  grain.  The  more 
acreage  that  we  can  get  transferred  into 
wheat,  the  better  off  we  will  be.  We 
can  raise  from  20  to  40  bushels  of  wheat 
on  an  acre,  but  we  can  raise  from  40  to 
80  bushels  of  milo  or  corn  an  acre. 

I  believe  that  from  that  angle  it  would 
be  better  to  use  the  acreage  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  if  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  my  friend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  is  bringing  out  that 
point.  Has  the  Senator  any  idea  about 
how  much  of  the  increase  to  which  I  have 
referred,  from  72  million  bushels  last 
year  to  an  estimated  95  million  bushels 
this  year,  is  attributable  to  the  growing 
of  wheat  on  feed  grain  acreage? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  the  figures,  but  I 
know,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
much  of  this  feed  grain  base  acreage  was 
transferred  to  wheat.  I  assure  him  that 
is  an  advantage  to  those  States  that  have 
feed  grain  producing  areas.  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact,  but  I  cannot  give  the  per¬ 
centages. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  certainly  see  that. 
The  main  point  I  wished  to  bring  out  was 
that  this  information  is  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  would  rec¬ 
ognize  the  truth  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  had  to  say.  But  I  am  sure 
it  is  intended  that,  to  the  extent  it  may 
impinge  on  the  attempts  to  reduce  feed 
grains,  he  should  not  have  permitted 
use  of  wheat  as  feed  except  under  con- 
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ditions  to  which  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  has  referred,  or  in  the  case  of  drought 
or  disaster  situations  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  pointed  out,  it  works  both 
ways.  If  wheatland  is  planted  to  feed 
grains  or  milo,  it  decreases  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  The  same  thing  occurs 
when  corn  allotments  are  reduced.  It 
reduces  corn  production. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  will 
do  the  very  thing  the  Senator  is  suggest¬ 
ing.  As  I  recall,  this  exchange  was  made 
more  or  less  to  give  advantage  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  who  grow 
much  wheat.  It  was  too  expensive  then 
for  them  to  feed  that  wheat  to  cattle. 
They  had  to  get  corn  and  milo.  They 
could  not  even  grow  milo  maize,  as  I 
understand.  At  first  the  plan  was  to  try 
to  assist  in  that  area,  but  it  has  been 
expanded  until  now  it  is  used  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Wheat  Belt  as  well  as  the 
Northwest. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  on 
feed  grains,  I  turn  now  to  title  ni,  deal¬ 
ing  with  rice. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  did  also  deleted  the  nee  title,  just  | 
as  the  House  committee  did.  It  struck 
it  from  the  administration  bill. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  title  was  stricken.  One 
was  that  in  effect,  there  was  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  acreage  from  1.6  million  base 
acres  to  about  1.350  million  acres.  The 
rice  farmers  could  not  stand  that  cut 
from  the  minimum  acreage  provided  by 
law. 

Another  reason  advanced  was  that 
the  ricegrowers  would  be  paid  for  their 
crop,  more  or  less,  by  raising  the  price 
of  rice  to  the  consumer. 

There  was  a  fairly  good  overall  case 
made  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  cost 
the  average  consumer  more  than  5  or  6 
cents  a  year,  but  when  the  committee 
examined  the  witnesses  who  came  to 
testify,  it  was  shown  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  rice  in  Puerto  Rico,  for  example, 
was  not  8  pounds  per  capita,  but  102 
pounds.  The  same  situation,  to  some 
extent,  prevailed  in  California,  Louisi-  { 
ana,  and  Mississippi.  Rice,  like  wheat, 
is  more  or  less  a  poor  man’s  food. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
evidence  also  showed  that  there  are 
many  Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  that  the  provision  would 
have  increased  their  family  food  bill  a 
good  deal,  because  the  per  capita  use  of 
rice  among  Puerto  Ricans  there  was  in 
excess  of  90  pounds  per  capita.  So  the 
Senate  followed  the  House  in  striking 
the  title  dealing  with  rice. 

In  order  to  protect  the  income  of  rice 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  the  committee 
adopted  two  suggestions  I  made.  The 
first  is  to  prevent  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  from  ^widening  the  value  fac¬ 
tors  between  the  various  varieties  of  rice. 
Today  the  difference  between  long  grain 
and  short  grain  is  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
either  to  keep  it  at  that  level  or  to  reduce 
it,  if  possible,  which  would  thereby  result 
in  a  greater  average  price  for  the  rice 
producer. 

Then  we  added  a  second  amendment. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  min- 
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imum  acreage  of  rice  is  fixed  at  1,600,000 
acres.  The  national  rice  allotment  now 
is  about  1,800,000  acres.  The  allotment 
was  increased  in  order  to  provide  more 
rice  to  feed  the  starving  people  in  south¬ 
east  Asia. 

Of  course,  the  ricegrowers  responded 
to  the  request  of  their  Government  and 
agreed  cheerfully  to  produce  more  rice 
for  that  purpose.  And  now  it  seems  there 
may  be  a  move  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
rice. 

The  amendment  provides  that  if  the 
present  acreage  is  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  acreage,  or  by  any  amount,  the 
producers  of  rice  shall  be  paid  for  not 
producing,  to  the  same  extent  as  applies 
to  the  wheat  farmers  as  well  as  corn  and 
other  feed  grain  producers. 

Unless  there  are  further  questions,  I 
shall  proceed  to  title  IV,  dealing  with 
wool. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  enacted  the  wool  bill  several  years 
ago,  the  goal  was  to  induce  the  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  of  our  Nation  to  produce  as  much 
as  300  million  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  and 
the  woolgrowers  were  paid  direct  pay¬ 
ments  in  an  effort  to  attain  that  goal. 
The  funds  used  were  derived  from  70 
percent  of  the  tariff  collected  on  wool 
and  woolen  goods  that  came  into  the 
country. 

In  its  proposal,  the  administration 
agreed  to  extend  the  Wool  Act  for  2 
years,  but  also  requested  authority  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  small  woolgrow¬ 
ers  to  receive  a  higher  price  for  produc¬ 
ing  wool  than  the  larger  woolgrowers. 

At  page  41  of  the  original  bill,  there 
was  a  provision  that,  on  the  first  2,000 
pounds,  the  level  of  support  based  on 
parity  should  be  not  less  than  75  nor 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

On  the  next  5,000  pounds,  the  support 
would  be  at  not  less  than  70  nor  more 
than  85  percent  of  parity.  On  all  wool 
produced  in  excess  of  7,000  pounds, 
the  payment  would  range  from  65  to  not 
more  than  85  percent  of  parity. 

When  wool  was  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  small  wool 
grower  provision  was  stricken,  and  the 
House  added  a  provision  of  its  own  which 
guaranteed  to  all  producers  a  minimum 
of  not  less  than  77  percent  of  parity, 
which  really  amounts  to  64.1  cents  per 
pound  for  wool.  Today  the  price  of  wool 
to  the  grower  including  payments  is  62 
cents. 

The  Senate  considered  the  House 
amendment,  but  had  a  provision  of  its 
own  to  offer  to  the  wool  growers.  The 
committee  decided  to  increase  the  price 
of  wool  on  a  formula  included  in  the  so- 
called  Bible  bill,  which  was  before  the 
committee  for  some  time. 

The  Bible  amendment  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  price  to  the  wool  grower 
to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  production. 
Under  the  Bible  amendment,  the  price 
of  wool  would  be  increased  the  first  year 
to  65  cents  or  perhaps  more,  and  as  the 
cost  of  production  increased,  the  price 
to  the  wool  grower  would  likewise  in¬ 
crease. 

The  Department  objected  to  that,  and 
I  believe  still  objects  to  it,  and  clings 
to  its  own  version,  of  making  it  possible 


to  pay  more  to  the  small  producers  than 
to  all  producers  in  a  like  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  Bible  formula,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
committee  voted  to  include  a  provision 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Department  to  pay  5  cents  a  pound  more 
to  all  wool  growers  who  produced  1,000 
pounds  of  wool  or  less.  In  essence  that 
is  the  wool  provision  now  included  in 
the  bill. 

The  record  shows  that  under  the 
House  pi'ovision,  if  the  Senate  were  to 
agree  to  it,  the  additional  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  about  $214  million. 
If  the  Bible  program  were  adopted,  the 
cost  would  range  between  $414  and  $514 
million. 

Again  the  Senate  committee  has  tried 
to  assist  the  grower,  in  the  hope  that 
the  program  originally  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  to  obtain  a  300  million  pound  goal, 
will  be  reached.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
this  greater  advantage  to  the  small  wool 
grower,  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  wool  to  the  large  wool  grower,  more 
and  more  farmers  would  be  induced  to 
produce  wool,  so  that  the  goal  of  300 
million  pounds  might  shortly  be  at¬ 
tained. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  try  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  woolgrower,  and  thereby 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  produce  more 
wool,  and  make  a  better  living  out  of  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  title,  which 
deals  with  cropland  adjustment.  The 
House  more  or  less  adopted,  at  least 
partially,  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
original  bill  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Department.  No  limitation  was 
placed  in  that  bill  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  spent  yearly.  It  was  an  open 
end  appropriation.  The  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  limited  the  expenditure  to  $225  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  4  years  for  contractual 
purposes  and  then,  as  the  contracts  were 
effectuated,  for  the  next  year  provision 
was  made  to  appropriate  such  money  as 
might  be  necessary  to  pay  out  the  con¬ 
tracts  which  had  been  entered  into  over 
the  4-year  period.  The  bill  as  it  is  being 
presented  to  the  Senate  merely  provides 
that  the  program  shall  go  into  effect,  and 
contracts  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of 
4  years,  with  the  understanding  that  not 
more  than  $225  million  shall  be  spent 
each  year  on  contractual  obligations,  and 
that  the  contracts  may  run  for  a  period 
of  from  5  to  as  much  as  10  years. 

We  also  added  another  provision  to 
the  bill,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a 
corn  producer,  for  a  cotton  producer,  and 
for  any  producer  of  a  price-supported 
crop,  to  get  credit  for  land  diverted  from 
the  production  of  the  crop  under  the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  Under 
this  provision  he  could  put  his  land  into 
the  program  for  from  5  to  10  years,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so. 

The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  do  just 
that  and  to  pay  a  sufficient  sum  to  take 
out  of  production  as  much  of  the  base 
acreage,  allocated  acres,  and  other  sup¬ 
ported  crops  as  he  deems  advisable.  The 
only  limitation  is  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  provided  each  year 
for  the  program. 


Under  the  provision  that  was  placed 
in  title  II,  dealing  with  com  and  other 
feed  grains,  it  is  estimated  that  under  the 
Miller  amendment,  should  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  desire  to  make  use  of  it, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  compliance,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  certain  productive  land  out 
of  the  production  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains,  will  be  as  much  as  $70  or  $75  per 
acre.  Whether  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  wish  to  do  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  However,  he  has  full  authority  to 
use  as  many  of  the  allotted  acres  and 
of  price  supported  crops  as  he  can,  as 
well  as  the  base  acres  which  are  now 
planted  in  various  States  to  corn. 

I  believe  that  this  program  can  be 
made  to  take  quite  a  large  amount  of 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  thereby  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  surplus  now  on 
hand.  That  can  be  done  without  very 
much  more  money  than  has  been  spent 
in  the  past,  particularly  if  we  can  obtain 
good  lands  from  the  producer,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  planted  to  the  crops  that  are 
now  in  surplus. 

Under  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  the  land  could  be  diverted  to  wild¬ 
life  and  recreational  purposes  and  to  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  as 
well  as  to  conservation  uses,  so  that 
multiple  benefits  might  be  derived  from 
such  diversion.  Additional  payments 
based  on  the  benefit  of  wildlife  uses  es¬ 
tablished  might  be  paid  to  producers  who 
permit  access  to  the  land  by  the  public 
for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking. 

It  is  anticipated  that  about  40  million 
acres  of  cropland  might  be  diverted  from 
production  under  this  program.  Prior¬ 
ity  would  be  given  to  uses  most  likely  to 
result  in  permanent  retirement  of  the 
land  to  uses  which  might  serve  our  peo¬ 
ple  better.  The  amount  of  land  retired 
in  any  community  would  be  restricted  to 
such  amount  as  would  not  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  economy  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  encourage  producers  to  put 
their  wheat  and  feed  grain  acreage  into 
this  program  for  longer  periods  and  at 
lower  rates  than  provided  by  the  annual 
wheat  and  feed  grain  diversion  program, 
the  committee  bill  provides  that  such  di¬ 
version  under  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  will  count  as  diversion  to  meet 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  price  support 
requirements. 

We  now  come  to  title  VI  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  deals  with  cotton.  As  I 
said  before,  neither  the  House  bill  as  it 
was  introduced  for  the  administration 
nor  the  Senate  bill  which  was  introduced 
by  me  at  the  request  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  contained  a  cotton  provision.  The 
House  put  its  own  provision  in  the  bill. 
Of  course  that  was  opposed  by  me  in 
committee.  The  version  of  the  cotton 
provision  that  now  appears  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  is  the  one  that  I  suggested  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  deliberations  in 
committee. 

I  shall  not  go  into  extended  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  cotton  provision  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  but  I  point  out  that  the 
program  that  was  adopted  last  year  did 
much  damage  to  our  cotton  program. 

When  the  program  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  year  before  last,  the  idea  was 
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that  if  Congress  could  enact  a  law 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  cotton 
to  be  sold  domestically  and  on  the  world 
market  at  one  price,  it  would  be  a  great 
incentive  to  the  textile  mills  of  the 
country  to  make  use  of  more  cotton. 

I  argued  in  oposition  to  that  claim. 
The  results  of  the  program  that  was  en¬ 
acted  over  my  protest  are  worse  than 
what  I  predicted.  When  this  special 
program  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  we  had  on  hand  12.1  million  bales 
of  cotton.  Those  who  fostered  this  new 
program  contended  that  the  way  to  re¬ 
duce  the  huge  surplus  of  12.1  million 
bales  of  cotton  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  textile  mills  of  our  country  to 
use  more  and  more  of  the  product.  The 
contention  was  made  that  if  the  new  law 
were  passed,  the  textile  mills  of  this 
country  would  use  1.1  million  bales  of 
cotton.  But  instead  of  using  the  1.1 
million  bales  of  cotton,  they  used  only 
600,000  bales  of  cotton. 

In  August  of  1966,  when  this  special 
program  will  be  at  an  end,  the  surplus 
of  cotton  will  not  be  12.1  million  bales 
but,  according  to  the  latest  estimates, 
will  be  15.8  million  bales.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  somebody  furnished  the  commit¬ 
tee,  as  well  as  Congress,  with  figures  that 
were  erroneous  and  could  not  stand. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  $448  million.  Sen¬ 
ators  need  only  read  my  speech  last 
year  to  learn  my  predictions.  Instead, 
the  cost  was  $892  million,  or  almost  twice 
as  much  as  was  estimated  by  those  who 
predicted  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  when  it 
was  passed,  said  that  the  cost  would  be 
$350  million.  It  was  also  contended  that 
it  would  go  as  high  as  $448  million. 
What  has  it  actually  cost? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  cost  has  been 
$892  million,  and  the  cotton  surplus  has 
not  been  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  on 
August  31,  1966,  when  the  program  will 
terminate,  there  will  be  on  hand  3  million 
bales  more  than  were  on  hand  when  the 
program  first  became  effective. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  recall,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said  here  were  12.1  million  bales  of 
cotton  on  hand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  program  was  started. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  by  August  31, 
1966,  instead  of  the  amount  being  less 
than  12.1  million - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  15  million, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
number  of  bales  have  increased  by  3.7 
million,  rather  than  decreasing,  as  was 
predicted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  voted  against  the 
subsidy  to  the  processors.  As  I  recall,  I 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  is  rather  shocking  to  understand 
that  to  have  the  bill  passed,  it  was  argued 
that  the  cost  might  be  as  low  as  $350 
million.  Instead,  it  is  now  established 
that  the  cost  will  actually  be  $892  million. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

There  are  today  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  bill  I  am  proposing,  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  House  bill,  and,  I  believe, 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  if  the 
Talmadge  amendment  is  agreed  to  in  the 
committee  report.  When  I  refer  to  the 
Talmadge  amendment,  I  mean  the  origi¬ 
nal  proposal  that  was  made  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  are  those  fig¬ 
ures?  Are  they  in  the  report? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Department 
could  have  provided  the  Senate  with  fig¬ 
ures  that  were  so  utterly  wrong.  They 
failed  dismally  to  analyze  the  facts  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  figures  that  are  now  in  the 
report  beginning  on  page  62  show  the 
cost  of  the  bill  I  am  proposing  and  the 
cost  of  the  bill  that  the  House  passed. 
Anyone  can  reach  into  a  hat  and  get 
estimates  that  may  be  close  to  the  figures 
contained  in  the  report.  These  figures 
were  included,  not  because  I  give  them 
any  validity  whatsoever,  but  because  the 
committee  wanted  to  make  them  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record,  just  as  the  predictions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year 
were  made  a  matter  of  record  and  which 
have  proved  to  be  so  absolutely  incorrect. 

Last  year  I  knew  that  the  Department 
was  wrong  and  although  I  argued  until 
I  was  blue-black  in  the  face  not  to  adopt 
this  program,  it  did  become  law. 

Soon  after  the  passage  and  signing  of 
the  present  law,  the  millowners  obtained 
about  $84  million  on  cotton  they  had 
already  bought.  In  addition,  they  re¬ 
ceived  benefits  of  about  $290  million  on 
the  9.1  million  bales  consumed  this  past 
marketing  year. 

The  only  direct  subsidy  of  the  mills,  of 
course,  was  the  first  $80-odd  million  they 
were  paid  for  cotton  on  hand.  The  rest 
was  paid  to  someone  other  than  the  mills. 
However,  they  still  received  the  benefits 
of  23.5  cent  cotton. 

The  record  contains  a  statement  by 
none  other  than  Mr.  Luther  Hodges,  who 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  that  time, 
that  the  consumer  would  save  about  $700 
million  a  year  if  the  bill  were  enacted. 

Instead  of  a  saving,  the  record  shows 
that  the  beneficiaries  were  the  textile 
mills;  the  consumers  obtained  little  or 
no  relief  from  the  subsidy. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Cotton  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  regularly  published  prices  of 
cloth  and  cotton  and  mill  margins.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  used  these  same 
data  to  substantiate  their  claim  that 
cloth  prices  would  immediately  reflect 
the  lower  cotton  price  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  law.  The  information  I  am 
going  to  place  in  the  Record  shows  that 
the  average  cloth  prices  of  20  construc¬ 
tions  in  July  1963  amounted  to  60.28 
cents  per  pound;  in  July  1964  cloth  prices 
averaged  60.95  cents  per  pound;  and  in 
July  of  this  year  the  same  20  construc¬ 
tions  averaged  65.30  cents  per  pound,  an 
increase  of  4.35  cents  during  the  same 
year  that  consumers  were  supposed  to 
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save  $700  million  by  the  enactment  of 
the  present  law. 

During  this  period  prices  of  cotton  to 
the  mills  declined  from  35.57  cents  in 
1963  and  35.60  cents  in  1964  to  27.33 
cents  in  July  of  1965.  This  is  a  decline 
of  8.27  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  to  the  domestic  mills  of  this 
Nation. 

Mill  margins,  which  is  the  difference 
between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices 
increased  from  24.71  cents  in  1963  and 
25.09  cents  in  1964  to  37.97  cents  in  July 
of  1965,  an  increase  of  12.88  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  words,  the  tremendous 
saving  that  was  supposed  to  be  passed 
on  by  the  domestic  mills  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  Nation  not  only  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  domestic  mills,  but  mar¬ 
gins  actually  increased  even  over  and 
above  cotton  price  reduction.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  consumers  are  paying  more  now  for 
textiles  than  they  were  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  domestic  mills  are  getting  cotton  at 
about  8.5  cents  a  pound  less  than  they 
did  before  the  one-price  cotton  law  be¬ 
came  effective. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  { 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  did  it  happen 
the  benefits  of  the  subsidy  that  was  given 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  proc¬ 
essors  did  not  reach  the  consumer?  Was 
it  anticipated  when  the  subsidy  was 
given  that  the  price  of  production  would 
be  lowered  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
subsidy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  anticipated 
that  if  cotton  mills  obtained  their  raw 
materials  cheaper,  the  price  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  would  go  down,  but  it  did  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  did  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  mills  took  the 
profit  and  kept  the  price  to  the  consumer 
at  the  level  at  which  it  was  even  before 
the  processors  got  financial  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

It  matters  not  whether  cotton  sells  for  ( 
15  cents,  20  cents,  or  50  cents  a  pound, 
there  will  be  the  same  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  textile  mills  of  America, 
no  matter  what  happens. 

About  25  years  ago,  the  sugar  industry 
in  my  State  was  failing.  At  that  time 
in  Terrebonne  Parish,  where  I  live,  seven 
mills  ground  the  sugarcane  that  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  parish.  Today  we  have  only 
two  mills.  They  grind  more  than  the 
seven  mills  did  before.  Why?  New  in¬ 
ventions,  automation,  and  other  im¬ 
provements  have  come  into  the  picture. 
Today,  two  mills  are  grinding  all  the 
sugarcane  that  is  produced  in  that  area. 

Similarly,  there  are  many  antiquated 
textile  mills  in  the  cotton  industry  to¬ 
day.  They  cannot  compete  with  the  new 
textile  mills  that  are  now  being  con¬ 
structed  throughout  the  country,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  South.  Regardless  of  the 
price  of  cotton,  competition  among  tex¬ 
tile  mills  will  continue. 

Something  else  that  we  must  not  Tor- 
get  is  that  96  percent  of  what  the  tex¬ 
tile  mills  of  America  produce  they  sell 
on  the  best  market  in  the  world,  name- 
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ly,  the  American  market.  There  is  no 
competition.  They  do  not  sell  much  of 
their  goods  in  China,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world;  but,  as  I  said,  96 
percent  of  their  production  is  sold  in 
America.  I  say  that  they  could  have  and 
should  have  continued  to  absorb  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  world  price  and  the 
support  price. 

There  is  another  contention  made, 
that  it  would  reduce  the  use  of  syn¬ 
thetics.  The  record  shows  that  it  has 
not,  but  that  the  use  of  synthetics  has 
actually  increased  by  210,000  bales. 

That  is  the  situation.  As  I  pointed 
out  when  the  bill  was  last  before  us,  the 
cotton  used  to  produce  manufactured 
goods  has  been  decreasing  all  over  the 
world.  For  example,  at  one  time,  Eng¬ 
land  used  about  52.3  percent.  Today 
it  is  less  than  28.6  percent.  The  use  of 
manmade  fibers  has  been  gradually 
growing. 

I  thought  the  proponents  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  knew  what  they  were  talking  about 
when  they  presented  the  bill  of  last 
year.  The  whole  industry  was  for  it.  I 
never  saw  such  lobbying  in  my  life  as 
took  place  when  the  law  now  on  the 
statute  books  was  about  to  be  enacted. 
Everyone  said  it  would  be  a  godsend  to 
the  cotton  industry. 

However,  the  reason  why  the  law  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books  was  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
huge  surpluses  we  now  have  on  hand, 
12,100,000  bales. 

Now  that  the  law  is  about  to  expire, 
what  do  we  find? 

We  find,  as  I  stated  to  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
that  instead  of  reducing  the  surplus,  we 
shall  have  on  hand  after  the  expiration 
of  this  act,  over  3  million  bales  more  than 
we  had  when  the  law  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  when  the  bill  was  originally 
passed,  it  was  claimed,  first,  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  by  indirectly  subsidizing 
the  processors  of  cotton  would  reduce 
the  volume  of  cotton  that  we  had  on 
hand? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  it  would  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  cotton  goods  bought  by 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  third,  that  it 
would  reduce  the  use  of  synthetics,  and 
therefore  place  the  grower  of  cotton  in 
a  better  position  in  the  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  one  of  those 
claims  become  a  reality? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  claim  made 
in  support  of  the  bill  proved  to  be  a 
reality  on  the  basis  of  experience? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that 
the  cotton  situation  has  deteriorated. 
There  is  no  telling  what  will  happen  in 
the  future.  Of  course,  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  cotton  on  those  acres,  but 
that  was  anticipated  by  the  Department 
when  it  advocated  the  change.  But  the 
Department,  as  I  understand,  favors  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  House-passed 
bill  has  an  open  end  to  the  production  of 
any  amount  of  cotton  that  a  fanner  de¬ 
sires  to  produce  without  price  supports. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  West  can  produce  cotton 
cheaply,  inasmuch  as  they  grow  a  long- 
staple  cotton  with  yields  as  high  as  three 
or  four  bales,  which  has  a  better  market 
than  the  short-staple  cotton,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  seven-eighths  inch  cotton, 
and  others — and  if  the  House  measure  is 
enacted,  it  will  be  possible  for  farmers 
to  produce  any  amount  of  cotton  they 
desire  to  produce,  and  sell  it  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  cotton  which  would  be  grown 
by  farmers  who  are  supported  by  the 
Government  in  the  production  of  such 
cotton. 

It  would  also  be  in  competition  with 
the  15.6  million  bales  of  cotton  now  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  go  back  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  what  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  sought  to  do  was 
to  present  a  bill  to  the  Senate  which 
would  benefit  the  producers  of  cotton, 
the  same  as  we  have  tried  to  do  for  the 
producers  of  wheat;  namely,  to  keep 
them  in  business.  My  proposal  would 
take  care  of  54.7  percent  of  the  small 
cotton  producers  of  this  Nation.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  price  support  ranging  from 
65  percent  to  90  percent.  That  has  not 
changed.  The  law  of  1958  and  the 
amendments  made  thereafter  have  not 
been  changed.  We  have  the  same  release 
and  apportionment  clauses  in  it,  the  same 
price  supports,  and  the  same  minimum 
acres  provided  by  the  law.  If  Senators 
desire  to  assist  the  producers  of  com¬ 
modities,  they  should  vote  for  the  bill. 

In  the  South,  there  are  many  farmers 
who  raise  corn,  a  little  wheat,  and  a 
little  cotton.  We  protect  the  farmer 
whose  acreage  in  cotton  is  10  acres  or 
less.  We  say  to  him,  “You  will  get  a  full 
measure  of  the  price  support  plus  a 
bonus  to  keep  you  in  business.” 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
we  shall  create  pockets  of  poverty 
throughout  the  South  to  such  an  extent 
that  Congress  may  be  asked  to  provide 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  sustenance  of 
these  people.  Let  us  not  create  a  con¬ 
dition  of  that  kind.  Let  us  try  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  producers  of  these  commodities. 

I  am  certain  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  we  shall  not  only  make  them 
better  citizens,  but  will  also  save  the 
Government  money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  stated 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  title,  would 
protect  54.7  percent  of  the  small  cotton 
producers. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect;  those  who  utilize  10  acres. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  means,  does  he  not,  that  that 
large  a  percentage  of  the  small  cotton 
producers  would  be  placed  in  the  high 
support  bracket  by  having  it  conclu¬ 
sively  assumed  that  their  production  is 
entirely  for  the  domestic  market? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  exactly  what  we  did. 
The  bill  would  provide  further  that  the 
price  support  for  all  growers  who  utilize 
over  10  acres  would  be  between  65  and  90 
percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
states  that  if  farmers  agree  to  produce 
for  domestic  consumption — which  means 
on  65  percent  of  the  acreage — they  will 
receive  a  bonus.  It  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  Government  to  pay  the  fanner  a 
bonus  for  not  producing  the  cotton  than 
it  would  be  to  pay  the  cost  entailed  in 
the  production  and  storage  of  the  cotton. 

The  cotton  section  would  provide  a 
way  by  which  all  cotton  farmers  of  the 
country  could  use  the  bonus  method  of 
reducing  production  by  producing  only 
for  domestic  consumption. 

The  figures  show,  as  I  remember,  that 
about  65  percent  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  produces  our  approximate 
normal  consumption  in  this  country. 
That  would  mean  that,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  15.5  million  bales,  if  production 
were  cut  back  by  two-thirds,  the  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  approximately  5  million 
bales  if  all  producers  complied  with  this 
provision. 

I  warn  the  cotton  producers  of  our 
country  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
by  them  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  line 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  If  they  do  not  do 
that,  and  if  the  surplus  of  cotton  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  there  is  no  question 
that  Congress  may  have  to  reduce  the 
minimum  acreage.  I  do  not  want  that 
to  happen  if  it  can  be  prevented. 

I  urge  the  textile  mills  to  use  more 
cotton.  Unless  the  industries  of  this 
country  do  their  best  to  help  agriculture, 
agriculture  will  go  down  the  drain.  If 
agriculture  were  to  go  down  the  drain,  it 
would  mean  that  our  economy  would  be 
shattered. 

There  is  no  question  that  cotton  is  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  raw 
product  with  which  to  make  material 
from  which  clothes  and  other  products 
may  be  made. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  textile 
mills  of  this  country  should  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  use  all  the  cotton  that 
they  possibly  can  in  order  to  help  the 
economy  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  that  I  have 
been  explaining  is  passed,  we  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  producer.  We  will  prevent  the 
establishment  of  many  pockets  of  pov¬ 
erty  throughout  the  South  and  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
producers  of  the  commodities  which  we 
are  seeking  to  protect. 
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If  that  is  done,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
farm  bill  will  go  far  toward  assisting 
many  farmers  throughout  the  country. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  industries  of 
our  country  try  to  use  more  and  more 
of  the  products  that  are  produced  on  the 
farm — and  it  is  up  to  them  to  do  it — 
it  will  sustain  agriculture. 

If,  as,  and  when  agriculture  goes  down 
the  drain,  so  will  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  61  of  the  report  it  is  shown  that 
the  Ellender  proposal,  according  to  the 
calculation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  would  cost  $728  million. 
The  House  bill  would  cost  $723  million. 
The  Talmadge  proposal,  in  its  original 
form,  would  cost  $709  million.  These 
figures  are  substantially  identical. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  expenditure  as  it  relates  to 
moneys  that  would  go  to  the  farmers 
and  moneys  that  would  go  to  cotton 
goods  manufacturers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
bill  proposed  by  the  House  and  the  bill 
that  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  would  make 
compensatory  payments  all  the  way  to 
the  producers  of  cotton,  instead  of  price 
support. 

There  is  contained  in  the  bill  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  there  can  be  a  loan  of  21  cents 
on  cotton  for  the  next  year.  However, 
that  can  be  reduced  to  90  percent  of 
the  world  price.  As  the  loan  price  is  re¬ 
duced,  the  compensatory  payments  in¬ 
crease  in  order  to  provide  the  same  in¬ 
come  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  under 
the  Ellender  bill,  increased  help  would 
be  given  to  the  farmer  and  decreased 
help  would  be  given  to  the  manufacturer 
of  cotton  goods? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment.  The  assistance 
would  go  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Ellender  bill  is 
designed  to  help  the  farmer  more  and 
the  manufacturer  of  the  cotton  goods 
less,  while  the  House  bill  and  the  Tal¬ 
madge  bill  intends  to  help  the  processor 
more  and  the  farmer  less? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  in  order  to  give  more  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  millowners,  since  they 
have  received,  under  the  present  legisla¬ 
tion,  a  total  of  approximately  $32  a  bale, 
the  committee,  through  my  recommen¬ 
dation,  provided  that  3  cents  a  pound  be 
paid  to  the  millowners,  so  that  they  can 
obtain  their  cotton  at  3  cents  a  pound 
less  than  the  support  price. 

That  is  the  extent  to  which  the  El¬ 
lender  bill  goes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  addressed  a  question 
to  the  chairman  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Talmadge  amendment.  Let  me  make 
clear  that  the  Talmadge  amendment 
would  pay  no  subsidy  to  any  individual 


on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  compensatory 
payment;  but  it  reduces  the  support 
price,  and  all  of  it  becomes  a  burden  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  purpose 
of  the  Talmadge  amendment  is  to  sell 
cotton  at  world  prices  to  anyone  who  de¬ 
sires  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  put  this  ques¬ 
tion?  Would  the  processors  of  cotton 
independently  receive  financial  benefits, 
under  the  several  bills  and  under  the 
Ellender  bill,  directly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  Ellender 
bill,  the  processor  would  receive  about  3 
cents  a  pound,  but  under  the  Talmadge 
proposal  it  would  be  possible  for  the  proc¬ 
essor  to  purchase  cotton  for  21  cents 
in  1966  and  thereafter,  depending  on 
what  the  world  price  was.  If  the  world 
price  went  down  to  18  cents,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  the  processors  bought  the  cotton 
for  18  cents,  the  Government  would  have 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  18 
cents  and  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
farmers  by  direct  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  other  two 
bills — excepting  the  Ellender  bill — pro¬ 
vide  that  the  payment  would  be  paid 
indirectly,  but  not  directly,  to  the  proc¬ 
essor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  but 
I  repeat  and  emphasize  that  the  duty 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  producers  of  our  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  try  to  keep  them  in  business. 
Let  the  processors,  be  they  processors  of 
textiles  of  flour,  or  what  have  you,  go 
before  the  committees,  and  not  let  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  farm¬ 
ers  bear  that  bill,  because  that  is  the  way 
it  will  appear. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  I 
would  have  more  to  say  about  the  De¬ 
partment’s  predictions.  So  far  I  have 
shown,  from  their  own  figures,  how  ut¬ 
terly  wrong  they  were  last  year  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  they  were  predicting  for  the 
crop  that  was  to  be  planted  in  just  a  few 
months.  Now,  this  year,  even  before  the 
1965  crop  is  fully  harvested,  they  are 
predicting  for  1966-67.  Undoubtedly 
they  believe  that  they  are  seers — but 
from  past  performances,  as  I  have 
shown,  I  do  not  believe  that  their  crystal 
ball  is  any  better  than  anyone  elses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  year  that  they  were  wrong  in 
their  estimates,  and  my  predictions  did 
come  to  pass,  for  the  law  that  was  en¬ 
acted,  and  the  Department  supported, 
turned  out  to  be  an  absolute  failure  in 
every  regard. 

Last  year’s  legislation  was  designed 
to  help  only  the  domestic  mills.  They 
received  a  windfall  amounting  to  about 
$32.50  for  every  bale  of  cotton  they  con¬ 
sumed.  On  a  9.1  million  bale  consump¬ 
tion  this  amounted  to  $295.7  million — 
quite  ^pocketful. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the 
bill  that  the  committee  approved  this 
year  is  a  farm  bill  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  designed  to  protect  farm  in¬ 
come,  to  provide  markets  for  producers 
of  cotton,  to  insure  the  well-being  of  the 
thousands  of  small  rural  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt 
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upon  which  farmers  depend  so  heavily, 
and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  sound 
future  for  cotton. 

The  Senate  cotton  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  but  direct  attack  on  the 
fundamental  problems  facing  cotton.  It 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  changes,  but 
these  will  accomplish  our  purposes. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  we  re¬ 
tain  the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  concept  on  the  total  allotment 
of  producers.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  farmers  with  the  price  and  in¬ 
come  protection  they  so  sorely  need. 
The  House  bill,  however,  provides  fann¬ 
ers  with  protection  only  on  65  percent 
of  their  allotments  and  then  part  or  per¬ 
haps  all  of  this  could  be  payments.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  House  bill,  as  it  relates  to 
cotton,  is  a  wide  open  affair,  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  unheard  of  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority.  Under  that  bill 
price  support  consists  of  payment  plus  a 
loan  level.  But  the  loan  level  cannot 
be  set  above  90  percent  of  the  world 
price,  and  could  be  set  at  zero.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Secretary  could,  and  I  do  not 
say  he  would,  but  he  could  set  the  loan 
level  at  zero  with  payments  to  coopera¬ 
tors  set  at  65  percent  of  parity  or  27.31 
cents  per  pound. 

In  other  words,  under  the  House  bill 
the  producer  would  depend  upon  the 
Government  for  the  major  portion  of  his 
income. 

Mr.  President,  I  presume  that  before 
we  are  through  with  this  bill  there  will 
be  many  more  questions  that  Senators 
may  desire  to  ask.  I  assure  them  I 
shall  be  on  hand  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  may  desire  to  ask. 

The  only  part  of  the  bill  I  have  not 
mentioned  as  yet  is  title  vn,  which  is 
concerned  with  miscellaneous  provisions. 
In  that  portion  of  the  bill  there  is  an 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  which  would  leave  the  matter 
of  determining  what  farm  labor  is 
needed  to  do  work  in  saving  crops  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  realize  that  there  is  much  opposi¬ 
tion  from  labor  to  this  position,  but  we 
have  had  an  experience  in  the  past  year 
that  has  been  very  threatening  and  bad 
for  the  producers  of  commodities  who 
utilize  a  good  deal  of  stoop  labor.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  should  like  to  see  employed  all 
of  our  men  and  women  who  are  able  to 
perform  service;  but,  somehow,  we  can¬ 
not  find  a  sufficient  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  do  stoop  labor. 

Consider  the  sugarcane  fields  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  where  it  is  quite  a  task  to  gather  the 
sugarcane  or  to  plant  it.  Efforts  have 
been  made  there  in  vain  to  obtain  for¬ 
eign  labor  to  do  the  job.  But  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  was  silent  in  most 
cases.  It  would  not  respond  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  companies  that  desired  out¬ 
side  labor.  The  same  thing  took  place 
in  California,  when  efforts  were  made  to 
gather  lettuce  and  other  crops  that  de¬ 
manded  stoop  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  picking  of  dates, 
which  requires  men  of  strength  and  ex¬ 
perience  enough  to  be  able  to  climb  50- 
foot  ladders  to  gather  dates  from  palm 
trees,  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  local 
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Appeals  were  made  to  the  De¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  There  was  little  or 
no  response. 

committee  felt  that  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  tne  Nation  are  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  then:  crops,  they  should  be  assured 
of  sufficient  labor  to  gather  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  whim  the  crops  to  be  gathered 
cannot  be  gaJJUjered  by  machine  but  re¬ 
quire  hand 
It  seems  to 
sion.  I  hope 
Another  proposal 
bill  by  my  good 
[Mr.  Mondale]  provf 
it  is  the  sense  of  the 
wheat  or  any  of  our 
ucts  sold  abroad  on  re 
terms  to  anyone,  the  purch; 
have  the  privilege  of  using 


is  a  good  provi- 
ate  will  adopt  it. 
was  put  in  the 
from  Minnesota 
in  effect,  that 
ingress  that  if 
ultural  prod- 
ommercial 
er  should 
bottoms 

he  chooses  in  order  to  have  tfcie4voducts 
earned  abroad.  That  provision  \pplies 
to  all  commodities.  When  steel[o\any 
other  manufactured  product 
abroad,  the  purchaser  usually 
the  ships  upon  which  the  goods' 
carried. 

All  that  the  provision  does,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  to  make  a  declaration  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  coun¬ 
try  abroad  that  purchases  any  of  our 
goods,  particularly  surplus  products  like 
wheat,  shall  be  permitted  to  use  such 
bottoms  as  it  chooses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  purposes  of  in¬ 
formation,  are  any  of  the  producers  of 
industrial  products  of  this  Nation  bound 
by  the  same  obligation  to  use  American 
bottoms  in  shipping  the  goods  when  sold 
to  foreign  countries  that  is  imposed  upon 
the  food  products  of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  except  that  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  there  is  a  provision 
that  50  percent  of  all  Public  Law  480 
goods  must  be  shipped  in  American  bot¬ 
toms.  That  is  the  only  provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  none  of  the  other 
goods  which  we  manufacture  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  shipped  on  American  bot¬ 
toms,  except  the  farmers’  products, 
under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recall  that  recent] 
discussions  were  had  on  the  floor  of  t^le 
Senate  concerning  the  fact  that  the/re - 
qui’rement  of  shipping  in  Americarj^bot- 
toms  raises  the  cost  of  our  farm  products 
in  some  instances — of  grain //Tor  ex¬ 
ample — by  about  12  to  13  cent/  a  bushel. 


which  spells  out  a  formula  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  allotted  acres  in  the  event 
of  the  sale  of  the  farm.  Thai;  was  a 
provision  suggested  by  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  . 

I  think  it  is  a  good  provision,  and  I 
am  sure  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  will  press 
for  it  should  any  opposition  develop. 

There  is  another  provision  that  was 
added,  I  think  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  which 
gives  authority — it  is  not  mandatory,  but 
gives  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture — to  purchase  dairy  products  at 
market  prices  to  meet  program  require¬ 
ments  for  schools,  domestic  relief  dis¬ 
tribution,  community  action,  foreign 
distribution,  and  other  programs,  when 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
are  insufficient. 

That,  Mr.  President,  concludes  my 
presentation,  and  unless  there  are  fur¬ 
ther  questions,  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
Ir.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President — 


le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  tMe 
Senator  suspend  to  receive  a  message 
from  use  House  of  Representatives' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  \>y  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerkk  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  toVthe  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biN.  (H.R.  8489)  to  provide 
certain  increases\in  annuities  payable 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  fund,  and  foiyother  purposes. 

The  message  alscr announced  that  the 
House  had  agree/  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  oh  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  /he  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments/of  the  Senate  >fcp  the  bill 
(H.R.  105864  making  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966, /md  for  other  purposes;  and  mat 
the  .House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to/xhe  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
;red  8  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 


The  /Senator  is 

at  increased 
hces  placed  us 
iition. 

'e  have  lost  many 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ar 
price  has  in  some  ir 
in  a  noncompetitive 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
sales  because  of  th£ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE^jThe  provision  about 
which  the  Senator  is  speaking  declares 
it  to  be  the  s£nbe  of  Congress  that  the 
President  shmflu  release  farm  products 
from  this  burden  of  being  carried  at  an 
increased/cost  in  American  bottoms. 

UNDER.  The  Senator  is 

i  another  provision  in  the  mis- 
portion  of  the  bill,  title  VH, 


TE 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR, 
HEALTH;  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE-CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10586)  making  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  September  8,  1965,  p.  22278, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President^  the 
total  of  the  bill  as  it  comes  frprn  the 
committee  of  conference  is  $1/223,181,- 
500,  a  reduction  of  $184  milliojl  from  the 
Senate  allowance,  but  the  s/me  amount 
is  allowed  by  the  House. 

For  “Elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cational  activities”  the/budget  estimate 
was  $1,295,684,000,  of  /vhich  $1,070,684,- 
000  was  for  the  basic  grants  under  title 
I  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  State 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  with 
concentrations  .of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  The  House  allowed  for 
the  purpose/ of  title  I,  $775  million,  a 
reduction  pi  $295,684,000,  but  provided 
that  determinations  and  payments  un¬ 
der  such  title  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  the  full  entitlements,  which 
is  currently  estimated  to  be  $1,170,790,- 

/  The  Senate  restored  $184  million  of 
'the  reduction  in  funds  for  title  I  and 
provided  that  the  determinations  and 
payments  under  such  title  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  budget  request,  $1,- 
070,684,000,  with  the  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  ultimate  obligational  author¬ 
ity  of  approximately  $100  million.  The 
House  version  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  yielded  on  amend¬ 
ments  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  Senate  had  redistributed  the 
funds,  $20,250,000,  requested  and  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  House  for  the  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health  for  an  intensification 
of  work  dealing  with  the  problems  set 
out  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke.  The  conferees  accepted  these 
four  amendments. 

The  amendment,  No.  8,  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
adding  a  general  provision  making  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  HEW  items  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  section  207  of  the  1966  general 
bill  is  reported  in  disagreement,  but  the 
L  House  managers  have  moved  to  recede 
^nd  concur  in  the  amendment. 

Ir.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agi\e  to  the  conference  report. 

.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  fist  state,  as  I  think  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Isnmd,  knows,  when  I  signed  this 
conferenceVeport  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator\from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  andxthe  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mrx  Cotton],  I  did  it  be¬ 
cause  I  believed  the  bill  must  go  through, 
and  that  perhaps^  ultimately  all  the 
money  will  be  appropriated  within  the 
terms  of  the  authorization. 

The  Senate  struck  outrthe  proviso  that 
payments  under  such  titlesshall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  such  title.  tHo  conferees 
agreed  that  the  House  proviso \hould  re¬ 
main. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  signed  the 'infer¬ 
ence  report  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues  because  I  believed  the  bill  nod 
to  go  through,  though  I  do  not  person^ 
ally  approve  of  that  provision,  because^ 
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wh&fc  it  amounts  to  is  contract  authority 
for  the  administration  to  spend,  in  this 
instancy.  $395  million  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated. 

If  they  a®,  they  come  back  to  Congress, 
and  Congress  must  appropriate  what 
they  have  spent.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  see  a  larger&ppropriation,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Senate  originally,  and  have 
the  administration  come  back  for  any 
additional  money  which  might  properly 
be  spent  under  the  authority.  But  it  is 


a  technical  point,  and  while  I  believe 
in  the  position  of  the  Senate  rather  than 
that  of  the  House,  I  signed  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  because  I  believed  that  the 
bill  should  become  law  promptly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say,  not  in  refutation  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  has  already 
said,  that  I,  too,  would  have  preferred 
the  version  adopted  by  the  Senate.  But 
after  all,  in  conference,  we  had  to  reach 
an  agreement,  and  I  understand  that  the 


bill  as  it  now  stands  is  acceptable  to  the. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  shewing 
the  supplemental  estimate,  the  House  al¬ 
lowance,  the  Senate  allowanceVand  the 
conference  agreement  on  eagh  item  in 
the  bill,  H.R.  10586. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^an  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Departments W  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1966,  II M.  10686 


H.  Doc. 
No. 

\  Department  or  agency 

Estimates 

House 

allowance  / 

/  Senate 
allowance 

Conference 

agreement 

211 

\  Department  or  Labor 

MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Manpower  development  and  training^ctivities _ 

$126,070,000 
27,  635, 800 

$m,  070,  ooo 

$126, 070, 000 

$126,070,000 

211 

Office  of  Manpower  Administrator,  salaries  and  expenses  _ 

/  27,  635,  800 

27,  535, 800 

27, 535,  800 

211 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  TrainingYalaries  and  expenses _ 

413,000 

/  353, 000 

353, 000 

363,000 

211 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  salaries'end  expenses. . . . . 

881,200 

/  844, 200 

844,200 

844,200 

211 

OFFICE  OfVhE  SECRETARY 

Activities  relating  to  admission  and  employment  in  agriculture  of  nonimmigrant  aliens,  salaries 
and  expenses..  - -A. - - - 

i,m,ooo 

1,  723, 000 

L 723, 000 

1, 723, 000 

Total,  Department  of  Labor  _ Y . . . . . 

1^968,000 

156,526,000 

156,  526, 000 

156, 526,  000 

149 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Elementary  and  secondary  educational  activities _ _ _ 

1, 295, 684, 000 

967, 000,  000 

1, 151, 000, 000 

967, 000, 000 

149 

Research  and  training _  — V  -----  - 

45,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

45,  000.  000 

149 

Salaries  and  expenses _ \ . . .  -  -  Y—  - 

4,  600,  000 

4,  050,  000 

4,  050,  000 

4,  050,  000 

147 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTR^ON  / 

Research  and  training - - - - _V  - -  - 

6, 100,  000 

6, 100,  000 

6, 100, 000 

6, 100,  000 

147 

70,  000 

14, 000, 000 

70,000 

12, 800,  000 

70,000 

70,000 

147 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  \  / 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged _ \-/ - 

12, 800,  000 

12, 800,000 

147 

Communicable  disease  activities  -  -  .  Y  -  -  - 

1,000,000 

1,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

147 

Community  health  practice  and  research - - —  - 

2,  700,  000 

2, 700,  000 

2,  700,  000 

2,  700, 000 

147 

2, 200,  000 
4,  000,  000 

2,  200,  000 
4,  000,  000 
9,  800,  000 

4,  550,  000 

4,  550,  000 

147 

6, 150,  000 

6, 150,  000 

147 

National  Heart  Institute - -  - / - \- - 

9,  800,  000 

5, 050,  000 

5, 050,  000 

147 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness _ V. _ .Y . . 

4, 250,  000 

4, 250,  000 

5,  500,  000 

5,500,000 

220 

ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING  /  \ 

Salaries  and  expenses _ -  - -  V - - 

6, 931, 000 

7, 000,  000 

7, 000,  000 

7,000,000 

149 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETAR-^  \ 

Office  of  Audit,  salaries  and  expenses - - X- 

200, 000 

180, 000 

180,  000 

180,000 

149 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  salaries  and  expenses - /. . . \ 

95,000 
^  420, 000 

85,500 

420,000 

85,500 

85,500 

220 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf - - -' 

420,000 

420,000 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  andAVelfare - - 

V 396,  950,  000 

1,  066, 655,  500 

1, 250,  655,  500 

1, 066,  655,  500 

Total  of  the  bill _ y— - - - 

1,  5S*3,  918,  000 

1,223,181,500 

1,  407, 181,  500 

1,223,181,500 

J 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confj 
ence  report.  / 

The  report  was  agreed  to.  / 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  farm  bill  will 
mean  a  considerable  improvement  in  ex¬ 
isting  farm  price  support  programs. 
However,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  price  support  programs,  particu¬ 
larly  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton, 
are  still  more  complicated  and  difficult 


for  farmers  as  well  as  others  to  under¬ 
stand  than  they  should  be. 

The  level  of  price  support,  too,  should 
be  higher  to  help  farmers  meet  the  seri¬ 
ous  situation  they  find  themselves  in — 
that  of  constant  and  sharp  increases  in 
the  cost  of  operation  while  farm  prices, 
particularly  for  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
are  lower  today  than  they  were  20  years 
ago. 

I  believe  most  people  would  like  to  see 
some  farm  price  support  programs  ter¬ 
minated  sometime  in  the  future.  With 
our  ever-increasing  population  here  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world, 
the  need  for  food  will  be  so  great  that 
some  of  these  programs  could  be  elim¬ 
inated — that  is,  if  farmers  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  some  protection  against  the  dump¬ 
ing  of  foreign  agricultural  commodities 
in  this  country. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  reference 
to  sugar  and  wool  of  which  we  import 
approximately  half  of  our  requirements. 

The  producers  of  wheat  find  them¬ 
selves  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult  posi¬ 
tion  of  all  producers.  Russia  and  its 


satellite  countries  have  a  serious  wheat 
deficit  and  are  purchasing  huge  quanti¬ 
ties  from  Canada  and  every  other  sur¬ 
plus-producing  country  in  the  world. 
They  are  paying  for  this  wheat  in  hard 
currencies — including  dollars. 

If  the  wheat  producers  in  the  United 
States  had  access  to  these  markets,  as  do 
the  Canadians,  then  the  need  for  wheat 
price  support  programs  would  become  far 
less  urgent.  Canada  recently  sold  Russia 
$450  million  worth  of  wheat  at  $1.93  a 
bushel. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  order,  half  of  all  the  wheat  shipped 
to  Russia  or  Russian -bloc  countries  must 
be  carried  in  U.S.  bottoms.  This  means 
a  shipping  rate  for  United  States  pro¬ 
duced  wheat  of  from  20  to  30  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  Canadian  wheat. 
This  is  enough  of  a  price  differential  to 
prevent  any  U.S.  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  never  understand 
why  all  of  these  protests  are  made 
against  selling  wheat  to  Russia  when 
:  there  is  no  impediment  on  any  other 
farm  commodity,  or  most  industrial 
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goods  being  sold  to  Russia  or  its  satel¬ 
lites. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  huge  sales  of 
industrial  goods,  and  even  industrial 
plants,  to  Rumania  and  other  bloc  coun¬ 
tries. 

There  are  ever-increasing  sales  of  soy¬ 
beans  to  these  countries  and  soybeans 
are  much  more  of  a  strategic  commodity 
than  wheat  since  they  are  far  more  use¬ 
ful  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition 
than  is  wheat. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  surplus 
soybean  producing  country  in  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  shut  off  our  shipments  of 
soybeans  to  Russia  and  the  Communist 
bloc  countries,  we  could  effectively  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  obtaining  soybeans. 
But  we  are  only  one  of  many  surplus 
wheat  producing  nations.  The  Russians 
are  obtaining  all  the  wheat  they  want. 
They  can  get  it  because  other  surplus 
wheat  producing  countries  are  now  in¬ 
creasing  their  production. 

Over  the  years  the  wheat  producers 
of  this  country  have  had  to  depend  on 
exports  for  markets  for  more  than  half 
of  their  production. 

Since  wheat  is  singled  out  as  the  only 
farm  commodity  that  cannot  be  sold  in 
the  big  dollar  markets  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
and  improve  in  every  way  possible  wheat 
price  support  programs.  Failure  to  do 
this  would  mean  bankruptcy  for  this 
large  and  very  important  wheat  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  income  to  wheat  farmers  to  meet 
the  problems  they  have  of  being  locked 
out  of  most  of  the  dollar  markets  of  the 
world,- 1  introduced  legislation  to  in¬ 
crease  the  blended  price  support  level 
for  wheat  from  $1.81  a  bushel,  contained 
in  the  House-passed  bill,  to  $1.90  a 
bushel.  This  was  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  and  lacked 
only  one  vote  of  being  unanimous. 

The  blended  price  support  should  be 
far  more,  but  I  felt  this  was  the  most 
that  would  be  obtainable.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
very  modest  increase. 

In  many  respects  my  other  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  simplify  the  wheat  program. 
I  hope,  too,  that  these  will  be  retained. 

Mr.  President,  the  feed  grain  section 
of  the  bill  which  is  also  important  to 
my  area  of  the  United  States,  is  some¬ 
what  of  an  improvement  over  the  exist¬ 
ing  program.  It  does  provide  more  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  lower  price  supports, 
but  I  hope  he  will  not  follow  this  course. 

The  feed  grain  price  support  program 
is  not  only  important  to  the  producers 
of  feed  grains,  but  of  equal  if  not  even 
more  importance,  to  the  producers  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  There  always 
has  been  and  probably  always  will  be  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  price  of 
feed  grains  and  meat  products. 

The  wool  price  support  program  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  is  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  the  existing  program.  It 
provides  a  simple  and  reasonable  for¬ 
mula  in  setting  future  levels  of  price 
supports  for  wool. 

It  will  mean  a  slight  increase,  too,  in 
price  support  levels.  This  is  an  indus¬ 


try,  Mr.  President,  that  would  need  no 
program  whatever  if  some  protection 
were  provided  against  the  vast  imports 
of  wool  into  this  country.  More  than 
half  of  all  the  wool  used  in  the  United 
States  is  imported. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  people  in 
the  upper  Midwest,  too,  is  the  land  retire¬ 
ment  section  of  this  bill.  In  several  re¬ 
spects  it  represents  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  will  be  more  effective  in  reducing 
the  production  of  crops  in  surplus,  it 
is  a  more  effective  and  less  costly  way  of 
diverting  land  from  production  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  than  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  of  diverting  acreage  on  a 
year-to-year  basis. 

There  will  be  considerable  benefit  to 
the  wildlife  interests  of  this  country. 
Through  voluntary  cooperation  with 
farmers,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
amount  of  acreage  set  aside  specifically 
for  wildlife  programs. 

All  of  the  price  support  programs  un¬ 
der  this  bill  will  be  extended  for  a  4- 
year  period.  This,  too,  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  farmers  over  present  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  of  shorter  dura¬ 
tion  and  presented  difficult  planning 
problems  for  farmers. 

Unfortunately,  the  costs  of  these  price 
support  programs  have  been  badly  dis¬ 
torted  by  even  some  proponents  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  as  it  pertains  to  wheat 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat  price 
support  program.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  you  just  two  or  three  examples. 


Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  it  is 
estimated  that  this  year  we  will  sell  ap¬ 
proximately  $851  million  worth  of  wheat 
to  foreign  countries  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  This  wheat  will  go  to  the  hungry 
people  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  is  really  a  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  and  I  think  most  peo¬ 
ple  would  concede  that  making  our  food 
available  to  hungry  people  gains  us  far 
more  friends  than  giving  away  billions 
in  U.S.  dollars. 

Under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  it  is 
estimated  we  will  give  away  $77  million 
worth  of  wheat  to  famine  stricken  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  This  will  be  either 
through  outright  gifts  or  the  food  con¬ 
tained  in  the  food  packages  distributed 
by  church  organizations  and  CARE. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any¬ 
one  would  want  to  charge  the  cost  of 
such  a  worthy  relief  program  as  this  as 
a  part  of  the  wheat  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Unfortunately,  under  this  kind 
of  bookkeeping,  the  average  person 
thinks  that  the  farmers  are  getting  sub¬ 
sidy  checks  for  the  cost  of  the  food  that 
we  give  to  these  needy  people. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples, 
Mr.  President,  of  how  wrong  it  is  to 
charge  this  more  than  $1  billion  cost  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program  for  wheat 
to  the  wheat  price  support  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  the  wheat  price  support  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

\ 

Wfieat  and  wheat  products:  Total  expenditures,  fiscal  years  1964-66 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


Item 

1963-64 

1964-65 

esti¬ 

mated 

1965-66 

esti¬ 

mated 

Budgetary  expenditures: 

Carrying  charges  (excluding  interest) _  ___ _ _ 

$263 

276 

$176 

331 

$161 

368 

Net  loans  and  purchases _ 

Price-support  payments . .  _  _ 

79 

115 

33 

35 

15 

97 

10 

Marketing  certificate  operations: 

410 

468 

Certificates  sold  to  exporters  and  processors _  _ 

>497 

1578 

Net  certificate  operations _  _ 

1  2  87 

1  2  110 

Sales  proceeds: 

Sales  for  dollars: 

1 144 

1  190 

l  54 

i  85 

l  34 

1  26 

Payment  in  kind: 

1  19 

i  60 

Export,  IWA  .  .  _  _ 

1 100 

i  20 

l  30 

i  110 

l  103 

i  98 

1  81 

i  35 

i  34 

1406 

1  153 

1  206 

l  945 

l  595 

i  448 

17 

18 

19 

•98 

i  114 

40 

Public  Law  480  commodity  costs  (gross): 

993 

851 

829 

Title  II  . . - . . . . 

113 

77 

130 

Title  IV  . . - . . 

30 

123 

121 

Total,  Public  Law  480  commodity  costs _ _ _ 

1, 136 

1,  051 
29 

1,080 

38 

126 

1, 164 

966 

1,158 

- r 

Footnotes  at  end.  of  table. 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Wheat  and  wheat  products:  Total  expenditures,  fiscal  years  1965-66 — Continued 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Item 

1963-64 

Fiscal  year 

1964-65 

esti¬ 

mated 

1965-66 

esti¬ 

mated 

Other  items  of  expenditures  and  receipts  usually  not  estimated  by  commodity: 

8 112 

‘  70 

‘  63 

Public  Law  480: 

11 

5 

2 

Ocean  transportation: 

117 

129 

85 

Title  II _ 

20 

18 

32 

Title  III,  sec.  416  A ....  .  ...  ...  _  _ 

30 

34 

34 

Title  IV _ 

3 

20 

22 

Total,  Public  Law  480  ocean  transportation. _ _  _  _  .  . 

170 

201 

173 

Dollar  recoveries  and  collections  Public  Law  480: 

Title  1 6  _ 

1  151 

>  130 

1  117 

Title  IV  7 _ 

123 

1  115 

1  114 

Total,  Public  Law  480  dollar  recoveries  and  collections . . 

1  174 

1  245 

1231 

Bartered  materials  transferred  to  stockpile  8  A  _  -  ...  .  - 

22 

16 

7 

Total,  other  items  of  expenditures  and  receipts  (net) .  . . 

141 

47 

14 

Grand  total,  all  above  items. - - - - 

1,305 

1,013 

1,172 

1  Denotes  receipt. 

2  This  amount  of  net  receipts  is  more  than  offset  by  (a)  subsidy  payments  (certificate  refunds)  to  exporters  on 
wheat  and  products  exported  and  (6)  the  value  of  marketing  certificates  included  in  the  price  paid  by  CCC  for  wheat 
products  purchased. 

3  Consists  of  loan  settlement  costs,  net  overdeliveries  or  underdeliveries  of  loan  collateral,  net  inventory  transfers, 
and  miscellaneous  income  and  expense. 

8  Includes  interest  on  unrecovered  prior  years’  losses. 

5  Excludes  interest  on  unrecovered  prior  years’  losses. 

6  Prorated. 

7  Represents  total  estimated  recoveries  over  the  time  period  specified  in  the  various  agreements  (up  to  a  maximum 
of  20  years)  for  shipments  during  the  fiscal  year. 

*  The  expenditure  is  offset  by  strategic  materials  of  equal  value  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  subiect 
to  eventual  disposition  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Note. — Accounting  records  do  not  disclose  expenditures  by  commodity  for  interest,  ocean  transportation  for  sec. 
416  shipments,  dollar  recoveries  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  or  the  cost  of  wheat  applicable  to  bartered  materials 
transferred  to  the  stockpile.  Figures  for  these  items  represent  estimates  or  allocations  of  total  expenditures  or  re¬ 
coveries  applicable  to  wheat  and  wheat  products. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  very  much  that  there 
may  be  some  further  improvements  to 
this  farm  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  later  by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
which  will  be  appointed  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  House-passed 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  We  need  this 
legislation  badly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  the  very  excellent  statement  he  has 
made  on  the  agricultural  situation  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  as  it  affects 
wheat.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  bring 
out  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wheat  that 
is  exported  goes  through  Public  Law  480 
and  food-for-peace  and  other  human¬ 
itarian  programs;  and  also  that  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  a 
market  in  the  world  competitive  market 
for  wheat  by  not  selling  wheat  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Last  year  we  exported  730  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  only  165  million 
bushels  were  sold  for  dollars.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  sell  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  a  market  taken  over  by  Canada,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  Australia,  probably  200  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat,  which  would  help 
our  balance  of  payments  and  would  save 
our  taxpayers  money  by  reducing  the 
storage  costs.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
make  a  difference  of  20  cents  a  bushel 
to  the  wheatgrower.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face  in  this  situation. 


Coming  from  a  wheat  State,  I  know 
that  every  wheatgrower  is  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  pro¬ 
posing  the  section  in  the  bill  which  is 
largely  the  amendment  he  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  It  is  of  great  value 
to  the  wheatgrowers  and  to  agriculture 
as  a  whole.  We  are  all  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  com¬ 
ments.  The  wheat  section  in  the  bill  is 
a  major  part  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjndt],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  estimate  as  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  selling  wheat  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  because  of  the  obligation  of  carry¬ 
ing  half  the  wheat  in  American  bottoms? 
I  believe  the  Senator  gave  a  figure 
previously. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  about  20  to  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  432 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  432. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  not  read,  but  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  pages  104,  105,  and  106 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“TITLE  VI - COTTON 

“Sec.  601.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentences  at  the 
end  thereof:  “The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
period  for  performance  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory 
on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton.’ 

“(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“  ‘(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farm  op¬ 
erator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  an  acreage 
not  exceeding  50  per  centum  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344,  all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced 
on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  free  of  any 
penalty  under  this  section:  Provided,  That 
the  foregoing  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
farms  for  which  acreage  allotments  were  es¬ 
tablished  for  1965  and  the  farm  operator  for 
the  current  year  was  the  operator  of  such 
farm  for  1965  or  has  acquired  such  farm  by 
inheritance  from  the  operator  since  such  year. 
The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to 
forego  price  support  for.any  such  year  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support  on  cotton  on  any  other  farm  in 
which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial 
interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  344  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.’ 

“(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended, 
effective  with  the  1966  crop,  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support, 
as  provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  a  national  domestic 
allotment  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton 
(standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is 
to  be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment 
percentage  from  each  such  year  by  divid¬ 
ing  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in 
net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for 
all  States  of  the  product  of  the  State  acre¬ 
age  allotment  and  the  projected  State 
yield.  The  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  established  by  multiplying 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment  percentage:  Provided,  That  no 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less 
than  65  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment :  Provided  further,  That,  except  for 
farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which  are 
reduced  under  section  344 (m),  the  farm  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
smaller  of  ten  acres  or  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  established  under  section  344. 
Such  national  domestic  allotment  shall  be 
determined  not  later  than  October  15  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  to  be  produced.’ 
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“Sec.  602.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

“‘(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  if  producers  have  not  dis¬ 
approved  marketing  quotas,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection. 

“  ‘(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  made  available  to  co- 
operators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one- 
inch  upland  cotton  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  har¬ 
vest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 
of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  taking  into  consideration 
the  factors  specified  in  secion  401(b)  of  this 
Act :  Provided,  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton. 

“‘(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  addi¬ 
tional  price  support  for  each  such  crop 
through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  co- 
operators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  nine  cents 
per  pound :  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under 
paragraph  (2)  and  the  rate  at  which  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
cotton.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on 
the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment:  Provided,  That  any 
such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  such  domestic  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire 
amount  of  such  allotment. 

“  ‘(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  price 
support  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  payments  authorized  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  to  cooperators  who  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion  of  their 
cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the  production 
of  cotton  to  approved  conservation  practices 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  the  total  reduction  in  such 
cotton  acreage  shall  not  exceed  35  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  but  no  reduc¬ 
tion  shall  be  required  on  small  farms  with 
minimum  domestic  acreage  allotments  under 
section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  such  rate 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  es¬ 
tablished  under  paragraph  (2).  Such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton 
determined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  di¬ 
verted  from  the  production  of  cotton  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  except  that  payment  to 
small  farms  with  minimum  domestic  acreage 
allotments  under  section  350  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  an  acreage  equal  to  35 
per  centum  of  such  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield. 

“  ‘(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  50  per  centum  of  the  payments  under 
this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  de¬ 
termination  of  performance  and  the  balance 
of  such  payments  shall  be  made  as  soon  after 
determination  of  performance  as  practicable. 

‘“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  reduction  program 
authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage 
is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  for  the  1966  crop  shall  be  made 
at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  na¬ 
tional  average  loan  rate  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  de¬ 


termined  by  multiplying  15  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm 
yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment 
may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  for  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  such 
rate  of  payment  shall  be  that  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  to  be  comparable  to  the 
rate  of  payment  under  paragraph  (4) .  The 
acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  farm  bases. 

"‘(7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance 
of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a  value 
per  pound  equal' to  not  less  than  the  current 
loan  rate  therefor.  The  Corporation  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing 
of  such  certificates  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  subsection. 

“‘(8)  Payments  under  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned 
on  the  farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved 
conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i) 
the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to 
qualify  for  payments  under  paragraph  (4)  or 
the  acreage  with  respect  to  which  payments 
are  made  under  paragraph  (6),  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  (ii)  the  average  acreage  of  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil- 
conserving  crops  or  practices,  including  sum¬ 
mer  fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base  pe¬ 
riod  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production 
is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

“‘(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay¬ 
ment  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage'  allotments 
and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  excluding  adjustments  under  sub¬ 
section  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

“‘(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provi¬ 
sion  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
in  price  support  under  this  subsection. 

“‘(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  price- 
support  payments  made  with  respect  to  any 
farm  may  be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  pursuant  to  this  subsec¬ 
tion. 

“‘(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  if  as  a  result  of  limitations 
hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup¬ 
port  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is 
unable  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
the  full  amount  of  combined  price  support 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price 
support  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have 
not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  up¬ 
land  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 


the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cot¬ 
ton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemp¬ 
tion  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States. 

“  ‘(13)  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such 
year  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage 
is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any  price- 
supported  crop  in  such  year. 

■  “‘(14)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following :  "Provided,  That  for  upland  cotton 
a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  for 
the  1966  crop  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and  for  the 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  does  not  exceed 
such  percentage,  not  less  than  90  or  more 
than  100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to 
any  farm  receiving  a  minimum  farm  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment  under  section  350  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.’’ 

“‘(15)  The  provisions  of  subseetion  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assign¬ 
ment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection.’ 

“Sec.  603.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

“‘(L)  ‘Projected  National,  State,  and 
county  yields’  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respec¬ 
tively,  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States, 
the  State,  and  the  county,  respectively,  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices. 

“‘(M)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calen¬ 
dar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph.’ 

“Sec.  604.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as 
it  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  how¬ 
ever,  at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan 
rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  sell  or  make  available  for 
unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  in 
each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland 
cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
production  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than 
the  estimated  requirements  for  domestic  use 
and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year.  The 
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Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and.  ad¬ 
justments  therein  at  such  times  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  will  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
part  (2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be 
sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to 
affect  market  prices  unduly.’  ” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
without  the  Senator  from  Georgia  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  . 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO  LIMIT  DE¬ 
BATE  ON  THE  PENDING  TALMADGE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
up  to  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  prayer,  be  limited  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pending  Talmadge 
amendment,  one-half  hour  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  other 
half  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  September  10,  1965,  on 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  numbered  432,  with  the 
time  for  debate,  beginning  after  the  prayer 
tomorrow  (10  a.m.),  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender]  . 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Earlier  today  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  vote  on  the  pending 
Talmadge  amendment  at  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
change  that  time  to  12  o’clock,  so  that 
there  will  be  an  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
whether  he  expects  to  convene  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tomorrow  at  11  o’clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  time  will 
be  10  o’clock,  the  vote  to  be  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  it  is  expected 
that  the  entire  2  hours  will  be  available 
for  debate  at  that  particular  time.  I  ask 
that  because  previously  the  time  was  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  to  each 
side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 
but  I  changed  it  to  an  hour  to  a  side, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
expect  that  all  of  the  2  hours  will  be 
consumed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever.  I  am  ready  to  vote  this  after¬ 
noon.  If  the  majority  leader  desires  to 
go  over  until  tomorrow,  I  am  delighted  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment:  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Ktjchel],  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  advocating  a 
cotton  program  which,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  adequate  farm  income, 
would  do  three  things:  First,  allow  the 
cotton  farmer  more  freedom  to  plant  for 
the  world  market;  second,  make  cotton 
more  competitive  in  the  world  trade  and 
with  manmade  fibers;  and,  third,  take 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying,  storing,  shipping,  and 
selling  cotton,  which  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cost 
an  average  of  $25.15  a  bale,  for  which 
the  farmer  gets  not  one  red  cent.  The 
only  beneficiary  of  that  program  is  the 
Federal  employee  or  the  keeper  of  the 
pawnshop. 

We  took  a  step  in  this  direction  last 
year  when  we  enacted  a  cotton  program 
that  did  away  with  the  iniquitous  two- 
price  system  that  was  about  to  destroy 
the  American  cotton  industry.  Under 
the  program,  which  required  American 
textile  mills  to  pay  $42.50  more  for  a 
bale  of  cotton  than  any  foreigner  on  the 
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face  of  the  earth  would  pay  for  the  same 
cotton,  we  witnessed  the  loss  of  almost 
half  a  million  employees  who  worked  in 
textile  mills,  and  we  forced  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  almost  1,000  textile  mills  in  this 
country  during  that  time. 

It  seemed  to  me  most  strange  and 
most  illogical  that  cotton  grown  within 
the  shadow  of  a  textile  mill  in  the  United 
States  would  cost  that  same  textile  mill 
$42.50  a  bale  more  than  the  same  cotton 
would  cost  when  shipped  to  Tokyo,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  or  anywhere  else 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  considered 
a  subsidy  if  business  in  the  United  States 
paid  premium  prices  for  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  A  Chevrolet 
automobile  made  by  General  Motors  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  might  cost  $3,000  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  It  might  cost  $3,200  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  But  I  do  not  believe  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  would  be  considered  as 
having  given  me  a  subsidy  if  I  bought 
the  automobile  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  cheaper 
than  I  could  have  in  London,  England. 

Yet,  we  have  heard  that  strange  and 
completely  illogical  reasoning  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  committee 
that  reported  the  committee  version  of 
the  farm  bill. 

We  are  again  at  the  crossroads  on 
cotton.  The  present  program  will  expire 
next  year  if  we  do  nothing  and  pass  no 
cotton  legislation.  We  will  go  back  to 
the  old  two-price  system  that  prevailed 
from  1956  to  1964.  It  almost  wrecked 
the  cotton  industry  in  this  country. 
When  I  say  “wrecked  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try,”  I  mean  the  man  who  plants  the 
seed  on  the  farm;  the  man  who  gins  the 
cotton  and  buys  the  crop;  the  man  who 
buys  the  cotton  and  spins  it  into  cloth; 
and  the  individual  who  works  on  the 
looms  in  the  textile  mills.  I  also  mean 
those  who  buy  the  cotton  from  the  tex¬ 
tile  mill,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  of  textile  apparel. 

The  textile  industry  was  the  weakest 
industry  in  the  United  States.  If  we  re¬ 
turn  to  the  inequity  of  the  two-price 
system,  we  will  again  see  all  the  damage 
we  saw  in  that  era. 

The  liquidation  of  jobs  has  not  ceased. 
Two  years  ago,  a  number  of  mills  in  the 
northwest  part  of  my  State  of  Georgia 
liquidated,  and  2,300  employees  were 
thrown  out  of  jobs.  In  Covington,  Ga., 
this  year,  a  mill  was  liquidated,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  became  unemployed. 

In  Cedartown,  Ga.,  this  year  the  same 
thing  happened  at  a  time  when  we  are 
attempting  to  fight  poverty  by  spending 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
pass  laws  that  are  designed  deliberately 
to  force  poverty  by  rendering  the  people 
who  work  in  textile  mills  unemployed  or 
by  making  them  work  on  short  time. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  cotton  program 
that  was  approved  by  a  one-vote  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  we  will  go  back  to  the 
ruinous  program  of  the  past. 

If  we  are  to  save  our  cotton  industry, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  vote  against  the 
committee  majority  and  adopt  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 
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I  regret  that  I  must  disagree  so  sharply 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  those  who  think  as 
he  does  on  the  cotton  issue.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee  is  a  most  able, 
dedicated,  and  conscientious  individual. 

I  am  proud  of  his  friendship.  He  works 
tirelessly  in  the  interest  of  our  farmers 
and  our  Nation.  In  this  instance,  he  is 
wrong,  and  I  am  forced  to  disagree  with 
him. 

I  am  forced  to  disagree  with  and  to 
oppose  with  all  the  vigor  in  my  being 
that  I  possess,  the  committee  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  approved  by  an  8-to-7 
vote,  because  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
committee  bill  is  approved,  we  shall  soon 
see  the  end  of  the  road  for  cotton  in  the 
United  States  for  a  long  time. 

The  handwriting  has  been  on  the  wall, 
and  has  been  plain  for  anyone  to  see, 
that  our  cotton  policy  for  many  years  has 
been  badly  in  need  of  change. 

In  1930  the  United  States  produced 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  world’s 
cotton.  In  1930  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duced  14  million  bales  of  cotton  against 
a  world  production  of  about  12  million 
bales.  What  has  been  the  practice  since 
that  time?  Foreign  production  has  in¬ 
creased  from  12,298,000  bales  in  1930  to 
36,425,000  bales  in  1964. 

What  has  the  United  States  done  dur¬ 
ing  that  period?  Our  cotton  production 
has  gone  up  from  13,932,000  bales  in  1930 
to  15,148,000  bales  in  1964. 

In  other  words,  while  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  during  34  long 
years  has  been  almost  constant,  there 
has  been  a  200-percent  increase  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Why  has  that  been?  It  is  because  we 
have  had  a  system  under  which  our 
farmers  pawn  cotton  with  the  Federal 
Government  but  forfeit  title  thereto,  and 
th  Federal  Government  has  held  a  price 
umbrella  of  high  price  supports  over  the  . 
rest  of  the  world,  thus  making  it  profit-  I 
able  for  so  many  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  expand  their  cotton  pro¬ 
duction,  while  we  were  contracting  our 
acreage.  Cotton  acreage  in  the  United 
States  has  been  constantly  reduced. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  Georgia  and  the  other  Southern 
States  have  cotton  allotments  of  less 
than  10  acres. 

We  have  been  plowing  under  the 
American  cotton  farmer  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  a  profit  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
policy  has  failed.  It  is  high  time  we 
thought  of  some  new  approach.  I  favor 
high  income  to  our  farmers.  I  believe 
that  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and  pro¬ 
duces  cotton  should  receive  a  fair  price 
for  it,  but  the  price  should  be  devised  in 
such  a  way  that  the  very  program  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  it  does  not  put  him  out  of 
business.  That  has  been  the  program 
we  have  lived  with  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

Foreign  cotton  production  has  in¬ 
creased  to  three  times  what  it  was,  while 
ours  has  remained  at  about  the  same  as 
the  1930  level.  For  nearly  15  years  the 
support  for  cotton  producers’  prices  has 
been  unrealistic  and  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  cotton  industry.  Our  pro¬ 
tective  umbrella  of  high  price  supports 


has  kept  American  cotton  out  of  foreign 
markets  and  has  encouraged  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  cotton  acreage  and  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  in  foreign  countries.  It  has  also 
encouraged  the  production  and  use  of 
competing  man-made  fibers. 

World  production  of  synthetic  fibers 
has  increased  from  2V2  billion  pounds  in 
1950  to  11.3  billion  pounds  last  year.  It 
continues  to  increase  year  after  year 
after  year. 

Because  of  this  impracticable  price 
support  system,  which  is  pricing  our  cot¬ 
ton  out  of  the  world  market,  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  a  sort  of  broker 
for  cotton.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  now  owns  more  than  11  million 
bales  of  cotton.  The  cost  of  taking  this 
cotton  under  price  support  loans,  or  of 
taking  ownership  when  the  loan  matures, 
and  the  cost  of  storing  each  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  approximately  20  months  until 
it  is  disposed  of,  come  to  in  excess  of  $25 
a  bale,  or  5  cents  a  pound.  This  is  the 
cost  for  the  handling  and  deterioration 
of  the  cotton.  It  does  not  include  losses 
due  to  selling  for  less  than  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  investment  in  or¬ 
der  to  dispose  of  the  cotton. 

During  the  past  13  years,  more  than 
61  million  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
placed  under  loan.  Some  of  this  has 
been  redeemed,  of  course.  But,  more 
than  45  million  of  these  bales  of  cotton 
came  into  CCC  ownership. 

The  Government  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  buying,  storing,  shipping,  and 
selling  cotton.  The  only  way  to  take  the 
Government  out  of  this  business,  where 
it  does  not  belong,  is  to  let  cotton  into 
the  market  at  its  real  competitive  value. 
We  must  let  cotton  compete  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  both  with  foreign  produced  cot¬ 
ton  and  with  competitive  synthetic 
fibers.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
make  the  price  support  loan  level  some¬ 
what  more  comparable  with  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  concerned 
with  cotton  because  production  is  out¬ 
running  utilization  by  a  steadily  widen¬ 
ing  margin.  The  obvious  course  for  re¬ 
storing  stability  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  to  encourage  fanners  to  bring  their 
production  into  better  balance  with  de¬ 
mand,  and  to  encourage  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  changing  cotton  policy  to  achieve 
those  objectives,  it  is  just  as  desirable  to 
retain  and  strengthen  those  parts  of  the 
present  program  that  work  as  it  is  to 
replace  those  which  have  proved  inef¬ 
fective. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  indicates 
that  one-price  cotton  has  been  a  plus 
factor,  making  cotton  available - 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
just  said  that  the  consumption  of  cotton 
has  increased.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  this  increase  amounts  to  600,- 
000  bales? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect — 600,000  bales. 

This  is  making  cotton  available,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  increasing  do¬ 


mestic  consumption  of  cotton  by  600,000 
bales.  Added  to  that  are  28,000  jobs  in 
the  textile  industry  which  will  bring  the 
industry  to  the  highest  level  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  history. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection, 
since  we  have  had  one-price  cotton,  those 
who  work  in  the  textile  mills  have  had 
three  wage  increases  in  the  past  18 
months,  totaling  one-half  billion  dollars 
with  each  increase. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 

yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  stated  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  bales  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  textile  industry  workers.  Has  it  not 
also  stimulated  investment  in  new  textile 
plant  and  machinery  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  ip  our  domestic  industry 
being  able  to  compete  with  industries 
abroad? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  information  is 
that  the  textile  industry  at  the  present 
time  is  spending  over  $1  billion  in 
modernization  and  plant  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  bring  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  into  a  more  competitive 
position  with  manmade  fibers  and  halt 
the  decline  in  the  per  capita  cotton  con¬ 
sumption.  We  must  boost  textile  indus¬ 
try  investments  in  new  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  over  the  average  for  the  previous 
5  years.  We  have  improved  the  wage 
structure  of  the  textile  workers.  Let 
me  emphasize  the  word  “helped”  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  role  of  cotton  in  this  en¬ 
couraging  record,  to  the  action  taken 
by  Congress  since  1961,  to  strengthen  the 
total  economy,  which  naturally  reflected 
the  benefits  to  agriculture  and  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  would  not  assume  the  role  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  mechanisms  required  for  an 
effective  farm  program.  However,  the 
national  interest  demands  that  they  be 
directed  toward  the  goals  of  a  reasonable 
balance  between  commodity  supply  and 
demand,  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
rural  economy,  and  by  a  structure  that 
encourages  maximum  consumption  at 
home  and  abroad  at  minimum  Federal 
cost  and  control.  A  basic  step  toward 
achievement  of  these  objectives  in  the 
cotton  area  is  the  construction  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  around  the  one-price  principle. 

The  pricing  provisions  in  the  cotton 
proposal  reported  by  the  committee  to 
the  Senate  appear  to  provide  a  3-price 
tier — one  for  foreign  buyers,  another  fox- 
domestic  buyers,  and  a  third  for  the  U.S, 
Government  which  would,  in  effect,  be¬ 
come  the  biggest  buyer  and  seller.  The 
Government  should  be  the  referee,  the 
mediator,  the  guideline  builder,  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  stability  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  Government  should 
not  be  the  major  cotton  buyer,  ware¬ 
houseman,  domestic  salesman,  and  ex¬ 
porter. 

The  cotton  program  ci-eated  by  Con¬ 
gress  should  revolve  around  a  one-price 
cotton  program.  There  is  a  way  to  do 
this,  Mr.  President,  and  maintain  farm 
income  at  the  same  time.  But,  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  in  favor  of 
price  supports  at  the  highest  practicable 
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level  for  our  farmers.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion,  at  the  present  time,  the  farmers 
of  America  enjoy  an  income  approxi¬ 
mately  only  half  the  average  of  the  non¬ 
farmers  of  the  country.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  did  something  to  try  to  improve 
the  income  of  our  farmers.  Certainly, 
there  is  every  justification  in  the  world 
for  maintaining  cotton  farmers’  income. 

We  have  found  acceptable  ways  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
and  wool  and  sugar. 

Why  not  cotton? 

The  income  of  producers  has  been 
maintained  in  these  other  commodities 
by  allowing  them  to  seek  their  value  in 
the  marketplace  while  complementing 
them  with  direct  payment  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator’s 
observation  apply  equally  to  rice? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Oh,  yes,  indeed — 
also  to  rice.  I  appreciate  the  Senator’s 
calling  my  attention  to  that  fact.  We 
have  found  that  we  can  vastly  increase 
the  export  of  any  farm  commodity  by 
reducing  the  loan  level  to  around  the 
world  market  price,  and  then  make  up 
the  difference  with  direct  payments  to 
farmers.  In  doing  that,  we  can  raise 
farmers’  income  and  we  can  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  cost  of  warehousing 
and  storing,  and  we  can  broaden  the 
base  for  future  farm  sales  by  expanding 
the  export  of  those  commodities  abroad, 
also  increasing  the  utilization  of  those 
commodities  domestically.  Therefore, 
it  makes  sense  from  every  standpoint. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  yield  right  there 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
just  mentioned  a  number  of  situations 
which  could  be  improved.  Has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mentioned  how  a  one-price  cotton 
program  affects  our  workers  who  make 
apparel — the  clothes  we  manufacture 
and  wear  in  this  country?  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  in  New  England  alone,  there  are 
over  86,000  people  employed  in  the  ap¬ 
parel  industry.  We  also  have  a  textile 
machinery  industry.  In  Massachusetts 
over  10,000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery.  If 
we  have  one-price  cotton,  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  stimulate  the  textile  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  apparel  industry,  and  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery.  We 
hope  to  increase  the  number  of  people 
who  will  be  employed  in  these  industries 
and  stimulate  further  investment  in 
modem  textile  plant  and  equipment. 
Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  appreciate  the  Senator’s  bringing 
forth  that  message.  He  is  making  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  cotton  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  farmers  are 
no  different  from  the  producers  of  other 
agricultural  commodities.  We  should 
not  continue  to  drive  these  farmers  out 
of  the  cotton  business,  neither  should  we 
drive  out  our  cotton  merchants,  our  cot¬ 


ton  ginners,  our  cotton  warehousemen, 
of  our  cotton  seed  crushers. 

Cotton  is  the  best  of  our  natural  fibers. 
We  should  not  force  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  to  turn  from  cotton  to  synthetics 
in  order  to  hold  and  build  their  markets. 
However,  we  would  be  wrecking  our  cot¬ 
ton  industry  if  we  were  to  pass  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

The  cotton  surplus  would  continue  to 
pile  up  in  all  our  warehouses.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  cost  would  be  raised  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  level.  Our  cotton  could  not 
compete  in  the  world  market  without 
Government  manipulated  subsidies.  Our 
cotton  farmers  eventually  would  be 
ruined. 

What  must  we  do,  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  this  destruction  of  our  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  from  taking  place?  First,  we 
need  a  new  approach  to  our  cotton  prob¬ 
lem,  a  new  program  which  would  make 
cotton  fully  competitive  in  the  world 
markets  and  at  home  with  synthetic 
fibers.  This  could  be  done  by  means  of 
price  support  loans  based  on  the  world 
market  price.  Second,  we  must  main¬ 
tain  cotton  farm  income  on  equal  terms 
with  other  agricultural  commodities 
through  direct  payments,  supplementing 
the  price  support  loans.  Third,  we  must 
reduce  the  surplus  of  cotton  to  reason¬ 
able  levels  through  payments  to  farmers 
who  participate  in  the  program  by  re¬ 
ducing  their  planted  acreage.  Fourth, 
we  must  reduce  the  Government  cost. 
This  can  be  done  through  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  on  a  free  market  and 
a  reduction  of  cotton  stocks  through  a 
program  of  reduced  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  provision  of 
the  bill  approved  by  the  committee  ut¬ 
terly  fails  to  accomplish  any  of  these 
needed  objectives.  The  committee  bill 
would  take  us  back  to  the  ruinous  two- 
price  system.  The  committee  bill  would 
continue  prices  under  the  loans  at  levels 
that  would  be  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
world  market  price.  It  would  involve  the 
Government  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
..business  of  buying,  storing,  shipping,  and 
selling  cotton. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  allow 
cotton  to  move  to  market  on  a  free,  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  Instead  of  that,  one  sub¬ 
sidy  rate  would  apply  to  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  higher  rate  would  apply 
to  exports. 

Our  domestic  mills  would  have  to  pay 
more  than  would  the  foreign  mills  for 
the  cotton.  This  would  speed  the  shift 
by  domestic  mills  from  cotton  to  synthe¬ 
tic  fibers. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  committee 
bill  is  that  it  would  force  the  export  sale, 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis,  of  6  million 
bales  of  cotton  a  year.  This  would  dis¬ 
rupt  the  world  cotton  market  and  create 
serious  international  problems  and  force 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dump 
large  stocks  of  cotton  in  foreign  markets, 
at  staggering  cost  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ironi¬ 
cally  enough,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  committee  bill  recognizes  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  does  nothing  to  solve  it. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  the  view 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  to  do  nothing  at  all  about  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  two-price  cotton  system,  one 
would  assume  that  we  do  not  have  such 
a  problem  confronting  and  imperiling 
the  jobs  of  workers  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  committee  bill  did  proceed 
to  recognize  the  problem.  An  entire 
section  was  placed  in  the  bill  to  refute 
what  the  House  had  done.  Then,  as  it 
turns  out,  the  committee  proceeded  to  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  mistakes  that 
has  been  made  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  this  problem  in  terms,  I  fear,  that 
the  man  on  the  street  does  not  under¬ 
stand. 

We  talk  about  the  one-cotton  price 
system  and  about  the  two-cotton  price 
system,  and  no  one  in  the  gallery  here 
knows  what  we  are  talking  about.  Let 
us  translate  it  in  terms  of  the  threat  to 
American  jobs — American  bread-and- 
butter  textile  jobs. 

Fundamentally,  that  is  the  problem. 
We  are  talking  about  American  jobs. 
How  long  has  it  been  un-American  to 
talk  about  American  jobs? 

In  the  past  10  years  we  have  closed 
1,000  mills  in  the  United  States,  in  a 
period  when  our  gross  national  product 
has  been  rising  astronomically.  It  is  the 
one  industry  that  has  not  merely  re¬ 
mained  stagnant  but  has  tragically  de¬ 
clined — so  much  so,  that,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate,  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  textile  industry  in 
the  United  States  of  America  was  made. 

What  did  we  discover?  We  discovered 
that  American  raised  cotton  can  be  sold 
abroad  for  8.5  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  the  American  mill  owner  must  pay 
for  it  in  the  United  States.  However, 
that  is  not  the  end  of  the  problem. 

If  they  were  to  take  the  raw  cotton 
abroad  for  8.5  cents  a  pound  cheaper, 
and  make  shirts  and  put  those  shirts  on 
the  backs  of  their  own  people,  we  would 
have  no  complaint.  However,  that  is  not 
the  story.  After  they  buy  this  cotton  for 
8.5  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mill  owner  would  have  to  pay  for 
it,  they  then  make  products  with  the 
cotton  and  send  them  back  to  America. 

The  result  was  American  mills  were 
shut  down  by  the  hundreds  and  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs  lost  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

We  made  a  salutary  move  last  year 
when  the  one-price  cotton  system  was 
adopted — equal  treatment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  industry  with  its  foreign  com¬ 
petitors. 

That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for  this 
afternoon.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
handout.  We  do  not  want  a  handout. 
All  we  want  is  equity.  All  we  want  is 
justice.  All  we  are  saying  is,  Let  the 
American  millowners  buy  the  raw  cot¬ 
ton  which  is  produced  in  America  at  the 
same  price  as  the  Japanese  millowner, 
who  would  proceed  to  make  the  cotton 
into  a  shirt  and  send  that  shirt  back  to 
America  to  undercut  and  undersell 
American-produced  goods,  and  thereby 
put  Americans  out  of  jobs. 
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That  is  how  simple  the  issue  is.  That 
is  all  we  are  fighting  for  this  afternoon. 
We  do  not  want  a  handout. 

There  is  nothing  contained  in  the  bill 
that  would  require  the  Government  to 
pay  1  penny  to  an  American  millowner. 
All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  money  be 
paid  to  the  cotton  producer  in  such  a 
way  that  the  American  buyer  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  cotton  at  the  same  price  as 
the  foreign  buyer.  The  issue  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  that.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
one-price  system  and  the  two-price 
system. 

The  two-price  system  allows  a  for¬ 
eign  buyer  to  buy  cotton  for  8.5  cents  a 
pound  cheaper.  We  want  Americans  to 
receive  the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  invalu¬ 
able  contribution.  Every  word  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  spoken  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  in 
substance  with  everything  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said,  except  to  a  very 
slight  degree. 


I  believe  that  the  committee  bill  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  problem  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system,  and  is  designed  to  do  just 
a  little  about  the  problem. 

It  is  similar  to  the  case  of  the  man  who 
wanted  a  short-tailed  dog.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cut  off  the  dog’s  tail  a  little 
bit  at  a  time  so  that  it  would  not  hurt 
the  dog  so  much.  That  is  the  procedure 
followed  in  the  committee  bill  with  re¬ 
lation  to  this  phase  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  export¬ 
ing  as  much  cotton  as  we  possibly  can. 
I  am  in  favor  of  regaining  the  markets 
throughout  the  world  which  we  have  lost 
by  virtue  of  our  unworkable  program. 
However,  this  should  be  done  in  an  or¬ 
derly  manner,  by  placing  cotton  on  the 
market  at  a  price  by  which  the  cotton 
could  fully  compete  with  foreign  grown 
cotton  and  synthetic  fibers. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  reduce 
our  cotton  carryover  stocks  to  manage¬ 
able  levels.  At  the  end  of  4  years,  the 
committee  bill  would  reduce  the  carry¬ 
over  by  no  more  than  3  million  bales, 
which  is  not  nearly  enough. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  committee 


bill  would  result  in  a  much  higher  cost 
to  the  Government.  For  the  4-year 
period,  the  committee  bill  would  cost  $762 
million  more  than  the  bill  proposed  by 
my  colleagues  and  myself. 

Under  our  present  program,  our  cotton 
exports  will  decline,  and  cotton  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  increased  use  of 
manmade  fibers. 

Our  present  program  is  plowing  under 
the  cotton  grower.  The  program  in  the 
committee  bill  would  finish  the  job  of 
plowing  him  under.  This  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  competitive  once  again  and 
put  the  cotton  farmer  back  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  for  the 
Record  at  this  time,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed,  a  document 
which  shows  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  of  America  from 
1925  to  date;  also  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton,  worldwide,  from  1925  to  date.  Table 
2  shows  the  increase  of  manmade  fibers, 
production  in  the  United  States  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Table  3  shows  cotton 
pledged  for  loans  and  purchases  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  the 
years  1933  through  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  1. — Production  and  acreage  harvested  of  cotton,  United  States,  foreign  countries,  and  world,  1925-64 


Year  beginning 
Aug.  1 

Production 

Acreage  harvested 

United 

States 

Foreign 

countries 

World 

United 

States 

Foreign 

countries 

World 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  1 

bales  1 

bales  1 

acres  1 

acres  1 

acres  1 

1925 _ _ 

16, 105 

12, 135 

28,240 

44,386 

43, 314 

87, 700 

1926- . . . . 

17, 978 

10, 942 

28, 920 

44,  608 

39, 942 

84,  550 

1927 _ _ 

12, 956 

11,934 

24,890 

38,342 

39,  758 

78, 100 

1928. . — . . 

14, 477 

12,  403 

26,  880 

42,  434 

42,  866 

85,  300 

1929 _ _ _ 

14, 825 

12,  035 

26,  860 

43,232 

43, 168 

86,  400 

1930 _ _ 

13,  932 

12,  298 

26,  230 

42,  444 

43,  006 

85,  450 

1931 _ 

17,  097 

10,723 

27, 820 

38,  704 

43, 396 

82,100 

1932- . . . . 

13,  003 

11,  297 

24,  300 

35, 891 

42,  609 

78,  500 

1933 _ 

13,  047 

13, 873 

26, 920 

29,383 

46, 717 

76, 100 

1934 _ 

9,636 

14, 174 

23,  810 

26, 866 

48,  634 

75,  500 

1935 . . 

10, 638 

16,  877 

27,  515 

27, 509 

51,901 

79,  410 

1936 _ 

12, 399 

19,  952 

32,  351 

29,755 

64, 810 

84,  565 

1937 _ 

18,946 

20,  059 

39,  005 

33,  623 

58, 942 

92,  565 

1938 _ _ 

11, 943 

18,  017 

29, 960 

24,248 

51,  652 

75, 900 

1939. _ _ 

11,817 

17,  818 

29,  635 

23, 805 

49,  465 

73,  270 

1940 _ 

12,  566 

18, 639 

31, 205 

23, 861 

53,  369 

77,230 

1941 _ 

10,744 

17, 161 

27,  905 

22,  236 

52, 149 

74,  385 

1942 _ 

12,  817 

14,  628 

27, 345 

22,602 

44,  873 

67,  475 

1943 _ 

11,  427 

14, 208 

25,635 

21,  610 

46, 485 

68,  095 

1944 _ 

12,230 

12,585 

24, 815 

19, 617 

39,  973 

59,  590 

Year  beginning 
Aug.  1 


1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951. 
1952„ 
1953. 

1954- 

1955- 

1956- 

1957- 

1958- 

1959- 
1900- 

1961- 

1962- 

1963- 
1964. 


Production 

Acreage  harvested 

[  United 
States 

Foreign 

countries 

World 

United 

States 

Foreign 

countries 

World 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  1 

bales  1 

bales  1 

acres  1 

acres  1 

acres  1 

9, 015 

12, 110 
12, 950 

21, 125 

17, 029 

37, 491 

54, 520 

8, 640 

21,  590 

17, 584 

38, 116 

55,  700 

11,860 

13, 380 

25,240 

21, 330 

38, 380 

59, 710 

14,  877 

14, 293 

29, 170 

22, 911 

40, 019 

62,  930 

16, 128 

15, 152 

31, 280 

27,  439 

42, 181 

69,  620 

10,  014 

18, 241 
20,  571 

28,255 

17,843 

60,  357 

68,  200 

15, 149 

35,  720 

26, 949 

57,  801 

84,  750 

15, 139 

20,  681 
22,  655 

35,  820 

25, 921 

56,  054 

81, 975 

16, 465 

39, 120 

24,  341 

56, 189 

80,  530 

13,  697 

24, 939 

38,  636 

19,  251 

60,  024 

79,  276 

14,  721 

27,  999 

42,720 

16,  928 

67,  582 

84,  510 

13,  310 

28,  890 

42,  200 

15,  615 

66,925 

82,  640 

10, 964 

30,  551 

41,  515 

13,  558 

65,  732 

79,290 

11,512 

32, 938 

44,  450 

11,  849 

66,511 

78,  360 

14,  558 

32,  007 

46,  565 

15,  117 

64,  688 

79,  805 

14,  272 

32,  908 

47, 180 

15,  309 

63,  981 

79,290 

14, 318 

31,  597 

45,  915 

15,  634 

64,853 

80,  487 

14,  867 

33,  431 

48,  298 

15,  669 

63,  915 

79,  484 

15,  334 

34,845 

50,  179 

14,212 

66,  287 

80,499 

15, 180 

36,  425 

51,  605 

14,060 

67,650 

81,  610 

■  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight- 


Source:  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  2. — Manmade  fibers:  Production  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  average,  1947-49,  and  annual,  1950  to  date 


[In  millions  of  pounds] 


United  States 

Foreign  countries 

World  total 

Calendar  year 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Free  world 

Communist  bloc 

Rayon  and 

Non- 

cellulosic  1 

Total  2 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non- 

cellulosic 

Total  2 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non- 

cellulosic 

Total s 

acetate 

cellulosic 

Total 1 

Average:  1947-49. 

1,032 

74 

i;  106 

1,209 

9 

1, 218 

216 

1 

217 

2,460 

84 

2,544 

1950 _ 

1,259 
1,294 
1,136 
1, 197 
1,086 
1,261 

1, 148 

146 

1,405 

1,499 

1,927 

26 

1,953 

366 

5 

372 

3, 553 

177 

3,730 

1951 _ 

205 

2, 296 

61 

2,347 

419 

9 

428 

4,  010 
3,534 

264 

4,274 

1952  _ 

256 

1,392 

1,916 

64 

1,979 

483 

14 

497 

333 

3,867 

1953 _ 

297 

1,494 

2,415 

88 

2,  503 

542 

20 

562 

4, 154 

405 

4, 559 

1954 

344 

1,430 

2,745 

127 

2, 872 

639 

24 

663 

4,469 

495 

4, 954 

1955 . . 

455 

1,716 

3,046 

178 

3,224 

717 

37 

754 

6,023 

670 

6, 693 

1956 . . 

497 

1,645 

3,330 

246 

3,582 

768 

42 

811 

6,252 

786 

6,038 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. — Manmade  fibers:  Production  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  average,  1947-49,  and  annual,  1950  to  date — Continued 


[In  millions  of  pounds] 


United  States 

Foreign  countries 

World  total 

Calendar  year 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non- 

Free  world 

Communist  bloc 

Rayon  an  d 

Non- 

Total 1  2 

cellulosic  2 

Total  2 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non- 

cellulosic 

Total 2 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non- 

cellulosic 

Total 2 

acetate 

cellulosic 

1957 _ 

1, 139 
1,035 

626 

1,766 
1,  629 
1,960 

3, 467 
3,046 
3,368 
3,603 
3,  617 

352 

3,819 

3,445 

3,  956 

4,  441 
4,632 
5,068 

5,  711 
6,538 

841 

51 

892 

5, 448 

1,029 

1,051 

6, 477 

1958 _ _ — 

594 

399 

932 

58 

991 

5,014 

6,065 

1959 _ 

1, 167 

793 

588 

1,002 

68 

1,070 

5,537 

1,449 

6,986 

1960 _ 

l’  028 

854 

L  883 
1,995 
2,435 
2,697 
3,079 

837 

1,099 

77 

1,177 

5,731 

1, 769 

7,600 

1961 _ 

1, 095 
1,272 

900 

1,015 

1,316 

1,667 

2,181 

1,  201 

109 

1,310 

5,914 

6,298 

2, 024 

7,938 

1962 

1,163 
1, 348 
1,647 

i  752 
4,  044 

1,273 

145 

1,418 

2, 624 

8,  922 

1963__. 

1,  349 
1,  432 

1,335 

179 

1,514 
1, 691 

6, 728 

3,193 

9,921 

1964  — 

4, 357 

1,466 

225 

7,256 

4,053 

11,  309 

i  Includes  glass  fiber.  Source:  The  Textile  Organon,  a  publication  of  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc. 

s  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded. 


Table  3. — Cotton  pledged  for  loans  and  pur¬ 
chases  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
1933-64 


Crop  year 

1,000 

bales 

1933  _ 

1,926 

4,362 

115 

1934 _ 

1935 _ 

1936 _ 

(>) 

5,581 

4,482 

30 

1937 _ 

1938 _ 

1939 _ 

1940 _ 

3,180 

1941 _ 

2;  281 
3,143 
3,594 
2,122 

1942 _ 

1943  _ 

1944 _ 

1945  _ 

216 

1946 _ 

146 

1947  _ 

280 

1948 _ 

5,272 

Crop  year 

1,000 

bales 

1949 _ 

3, 190 

1950 _ 

8 

1951 _ 

1, 115 

1952 _ 

2, 308 

1953 _ 

6,764 

1954 _ 

2,270 

1955 _ 

7,  231 

1956  _ 

4,831 

1957 _ 

3, 737 

1958 _ 

6,776 

1959 _ 

2  8, 950 

1960 _ 

2  8, 320 

1961 _ 

4,833 

1962 _ 

6,853 

1963 _ 

8,  089 

1964 _ 

7,341 

1  No  loan  programs. 

2  Loan  and  purchase  program  in  operation. 


Estimated  Pawnbroker  Costs 
If  a  bale  placed  under  loan  is  not  re¬ 
deemed  it  will  be  taken  into  CCC  inventory 
upon  maturity  of  the  loan.  If  it  is  sold 
by  CCC  10  months  later  at  a  price  equal  to 
that  at  which  it  was  placed  under  loan,  CCC 
costs  would  be  about  as  follows: 


Per  pound 


(a)  Storage,  20  months - $1.  58 

(b)  Interest,  20  months -  1.90 

(c)  Loss  on  final  settlement  (deteri¬ 

oration  in  grade) -  1.  35 

(d)  Administration  of  program -  .20 


Under  the  above  assumptions  CCC  costs 
would  be  $25.15  per  bale. 

CCC  currently  has  in  inventory  from  the 
1963  and  prior  crops  about  6,642,000  bales 
and  from  the  1964  crop  about  4,820,000  bales. 
This  cotton  must  be  disposed  of  by  CCC  and 
its  costs  will  depend  on  the  terms  of  dis¬ 
position. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  if  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  the 
farmers  who  produce  cotton.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  protect  production  and 
jobs  available  in  the  United  States  from 
competition  abroad  which  we  think  is 
unfair  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  What  we  want  is  to  have  the 
jobs  available  in  the  United  States  and 


to  have  the  textile  industry  grow  in 
this  country— not  to  the  injury  of  the 
farmers  producing  the  raw  cotton,  but 
in  a  way  that  will  benefit  all  of  us.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  This  amendment 
would  increase  the  status  of  the  industry 
in  America.  It  would  give  the  producer 
a  better  market,  both  domestic  and 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
healthier  textile  economy,  so  that  more 
people  can  be  employed  in  mills.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  would  help  the  product  itself, 
cotton,  which  is  the  finest  material  in 
the  world,  so  that  it  could  be  sold  to 
consumers  at  reduced  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  tables  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  show  the  cost  of  the  committee’s 
program  over  the  4-year  period  to  be 
$762  million  more  than  the  proposal  I 
offer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  4-year  period 
cotton  in  CCC  warehouses  would  still 
remain  at  2,650,000  bales  more  than 
would  remain  under  my  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Upland  cotton — Estimates  of  basic  data,  1966-69  crops 

ELLENDER  BILL  2 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Allotted...  _ _ _  1,000  acres  . 

Planted  —  ...  _  do _ 

16,200 

13.600 
13, 100 

535 

15,  400 

14.600 
100 

8,800 
6,000 
15,  300 
28.  0 
3.0 
9.0 

7.0 

16,  200 
11, 100 
10, 900 
580 

15,300 
13, 150 
100 
8,700 
6,000 
13.850 
28.0 
3.0 
9.0 

11.2 

16,  200 
11, 150 
10, 950 
595 

13,850 
13,  600 
100 
8,600 
6,000 
12,  950 
28.0 
3.0 
9.0 

11.2 

16,  200 
11,200 
11,000 
610 

12, 950 
14,000 
100 
8,500 
6,000 
12,  550 
28.0 
3.0 
9.0 

11.2 

Farm  value  of  production  and  payments 
million  dollars.. 

Expenditures: 

Net  price  support- -Million  dollars.. 

Storage  and  handling  charges  ,  .do _ 

Equalization  payments  (domestic) 

do.... 

Export  subsidy  (cotton  and  cotton 

products) . . .  do _ 

Public  Law  480  (cotton  only) .  .do _ 

Domestic  allotment  payments.do _ 

Total . . . . . . 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (6  to  30)  bales _ 

2,236 

2,  555 

2,  611 

2,670 

Yield _ .....  .  .  pounds  per  acre 

Supply  and  utilization: 

Beginning  carryover _ 1,000  bales.. 

Production .  .  .  .do... 

City  crop  and  imports _ do _ 

Domestic  consumption _ do _ 

Exports .  do  — 

Ending  carryover _ do _ 

Support  price  M-l  inch .  cents  per  pound. 

Domestic  payment  in  kind  rate.  ..do _ 

Export  subsidy _ do _ 

Domestic  allotment  payment  rate 

do _ 

+14 

-60 

-132 

-288 

-100 

-164 

+203 

-54 

-130 

-288 

-100 

-585 

+126 

-50 

-129 

-288 

-100 

-609 

+56 

-47 

-127 

-288 

-100 

-640 

-730 
-100, 000 

-1, 450, 000 

-1,  050 
-900,  000 

-1, 146 
-400,000 

>  Assumes  adjustment  in  skip  row. 
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Upland  cotton — Estimates  of  basic  data  for  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 


H.R.  9811,  TALMADGE  AMENDMENTS 


Item 

1966 

(1) 

1967 

(2) 

1968 

(3) 

1969 

(4) 

Item 

1966 

(1) 

1967 

(2) 

1968 

(3) 

1969 

(4) 

Acreage  (thousands): 

Allotted _ _ _ 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reserve _ 

Planted  _ _ _ 

Harvested _  _ _  _ 

16,200 
350 
12, 340 
12,000 

1  550 
11,  230 
65 

16,  200 
300 
11, 935 
11,600 

1  565 
11, 230 
65 

16,200 
250 
11,  570 
11, 250 

1  580 
11,230 
65 

16, 200 
200 
11, 105 
10, 800 

1  595 
11,230 
65 

Export  price  per  pound  (Middling  1  inch)  ..cents.. 
Export  price  per  pound  (average  of  crop).__cents._ 
Domestic  allotment  payment  rate 

CCC  minimum  sales  price  Middling  1  inch  (ex¬ 
port  or  domestic) _  _ _ 

21 

20.3 

(8) 

20.5 

19.8 

(») 

20 

19.3 

(») 

19.5 

18.8 

0 

Yield:  Pound  per  acre  harvested _ 

Domestic  allotment  (1,000  acres) _ 

Domestic  allotment  (percent) _ 

Effective  Driee.  domestic  leverage  of  crop) 

Effective  price,  export  (average  of  crop) _ 

PIK  rate  per  pound.  _ 

22 

22 

21.5 

21.5 

21 

21 

20.5 

20.5 

Domestic  allotment  (i>000  bales) _ 

Producer  payments  on  domestic  allotment  acreage. 

Farm  value  of  production.  _ million  dollars. . 

Savings  in  direct  cost  on  acres  taken  out  of  cotton 

(at  $70  per  bale) _  _ 

Total  of  production,  payments,  and  savings _ 

$710 
$1,  512 

$88 

$2,310 

$759 

$1,467 

$94 

$2,320 

$791 

$1,428 

$98 

$2,317 

$823 

$1,374 

$112 

$2,309 

Supply  and  utilization  production  (1,000  bales) _ 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginning). 

Imports  and  city  crop _ _ 

Domestic  disappearance _ 

Exports _ _ _ _ 

Ending  stocks _ 

13, 750 

2 15, 400 
100 
9,500 
5,300 
14,  450 

13,  650 

14,  450 
100 

9.500 

5.500 
13,  200 

13,  600 
13,  200 
100 
9,500 
5,  700 
11,700 

13,  400 
11,  700 
100 
9,500 
5,900 
9,800 

1  Skip  row  adjusted. 

2  Based  on  Aug.  1,  1965  crop  report. 

3  14.65,  13.04,  10.62  cents  per  pound. 


Upland  cotton — Comparison  of  estimated  expenditures  for  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
H.R.  9811,  TALMADGE  AMENDMENTS 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Item 

1966 

(1) 

1967 

(2) 

1968 

(3) 

1969 

(4) 

Item 

1966 

(1) 

1967 

(2) 

1968 

(3) 

1969 

(4) 

Major  items  of  receipts  or  expendi¬ 
tures: 

Loans  made _ _ 

Public  Law  480  _  _  _ 

PIK  equalization  payment  (do¬ 
mestic  and  export) _ 

-112 

-110 

-107 

-105 

+102 

+134 

+158 

+195 

Interim  payments _ _ _ 

Sales  proceeds _ _ 

Domestic  allotment  payments _ 

-710 

-759 

-791 

-823 

Storage  and  handling  charges _ 

Subtotal,  price  support _ 

Export  subsidy _ _ 

-56 

-51 

-45 

-38 

Total  major  expenditures  (ex¬ 
cluding  interest)1 _ 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30) 
(from  prior  year) _ _ 

-776 

-950,000 

-786 

-1,250,000 

-785 

-1, 500, 000 

-771 

-1,900,000 

+46 

+83 

+113 

+157 

i  Does  not  include  miscellaneous  expenses  of  about  $2,000,000  primarily  for  cotton  classing. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  the  act¬ 
ing  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  my  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  Senate  committee  amendment.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  my  name  on  the 
amendment  as  a  cosponsor.  I  come  from 
a  State  where  the  cotton  economy  is  im¬ 
portant  to  my  people  as  well  as  to  this 
country. 

The  cotton  industry  in  America  is  sick. 
With  all  my  heart,  I  regret  the  product 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  would  not  cure  the 
sickness,  but,  alas,  make  it  worse.  The 
fact  is  that  I  support  the  position  which 
the  administration  has  taken  with  re¬ 
spect  to  cotton  legislation  this  year.  It 
seeks  to  go  forward  to  a  free,  competi¬ 
tive  system  of  American  enterprise,  on 
which  our  country  has  grown  to  great¬ 
ness. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  amendment, 
which  I  support,  toward  freedom  for  the 
American  cotton  farmer,  if  he  desires  to 
exercise  that  freedom,  unfettered  by 
Federal  governmental  restrictions  and 
unchecked  by  Federal  soporifics  and,  in 
the  old-fashioned  American  way,  use 
his  ground  and  till  it  to  produce  as  much 
cotton  as  he,  and  he  alone,  decides  to 
raise  and  sell  on  the  open  market,  here 
and  abroad,  in  competition  with  his 
neighbor. 


If  the  question  were  asked  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  “How  much  does  it  cost  to  grow  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  United  States?”  no  one  could 
give  a  precise  answer.  No  one  knows. 
The  Government  does  not  know.  Only  if 
we  find  a  way  in  which  the  American 
cotton  farmer  can  do  that  which  he  alone 
desires,  spurred  on  by  his  own  initiative 
and  daring,  unhampered  by  any  type  of 
governmental  restriction,  free  of  any 
subsidy — then,  and  only  then,  will  we 
here  have  taken  a  step  toward  elimina¬ 
tion  of  what  some  people  have  called 
the  mess  in  Washington. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  sponsoring  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  of  mine  in  California  the  other 
day.  He  is  a  fine  citizen.  He  is  a  farmer. 
He  raises  cotton.  Let  me  read  only  a  part 
of  that  letter: 

As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned  a  further 
restriction  of  acreage  means  a  slow  strangula¬ 
tion  of  a  crop  that  is  our  No.  1  cash  crop  in 
California  and  possibly  worse  than  that 
acreage  now  growing  cotton  must  find  its  way 
into  other  crops  thereby  injuring  the  eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  those  crops. 

What  an  important  point  to  ponder  in 
this  debate.  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  my  State,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  in  other 
States,  would  be  confined  and  restricted 
and  punished  by  government  fiat,  under 
the  committee  proposal,  to  bring  into 
being  surplus  lands  in  American  agri¬ 
culture  which  would  then  be  compelled 
to  grow  other  crops  and  produce  a  de¬ 


leterious  or  debilitating  effect  which 
could  finally  provoke  a  general,  across- 
the-board  type  of  Federal  control,  which 
could  compound  the  mess,  and  make  it 
worse.  Beware,  Mr.  President,  of  such  a 
course. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  the  letter : 

That  principle  not  only  holds  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  but  also  for  the  Nation.  Sixteen  mil¬ 
lion  acres  has  been  used  to  grow  cotton;  if 
the  cotton  position  continues  to  deteriorate 
in  the  marketplace  two  things  will  happen: 
First,  at  best  we  will  continue  to  reduce 
acreage  to  a  point  where  we  would  only  be 
growing  for  the  domestic  market;  this  means 
roughly  a  reduction  of  40  percent  or  an  al¬ 
lowable  planting  of  9,600,000  acres.  Second, 
it  could  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  en¬ 
tire  cotton  industry. 

I  repeat  that — 

Second,  it  could  mean  the  disappearance  of 
the  entire  cotton  indusry.  At  this  point  the 
entire  16  million  acres  would  have  to  find  its 
way  into  other  crops.  In  either  event  a  Sen¬ 
ator  cannot  be  unconcerned  about  the  fate  of 
cotton  because  that  16  million  acres  is  in  an 
area  that  can  grow  crops  competing  with 
the  great  Middle  West  or  any  other  section 
of  the  Nation.  The  economic  impact  of  this 
diverted  acreage  on  those  crops  would  mean 
one  of  two  things:  Either  economic  chaos  or 
a  Government  support  program  on  all  crops. 
This  would  probably  cost  more  than  any  farm 
program  we  have  had. 

Should  we  not  need  the  advice  of  this 
American?  Should  we  not  take  some 
small  step  toward  unshackling  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  farmer?  Should  we  not  de¬ 
sire  for  our  cotton  economy  a  greater  and 
more  realistic  share  of  the  world  cotton 
market?  Is  it  not  more  in  the  interest  of 
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this  Nation  to  follow  the  best,  long-range 
goal  of  raising  the  cotton  industry  back 
into  a  vigorous,  competing  industry  here 
and  abroad,  rather  than  to  spend  addi¬ 
tional  billions  as  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  would  do? 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  he  does  a  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  in  offering  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  made  an  unassailable  argument. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
made  graphically  clear  the  necessity  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  our  amendment.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  industry. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  es¬ 
teemed  friend  and  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  for  his  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  has  been  made  that  the  cotton 
program  proposed  by  the  House  would 
more  nearly  reflect  the  realities  of  today’s 
world  than  does  the  substitute  program 
proposed  by  the  Senate  committee.  And 
I  do  not  think  this  can  be  overempha- 
seized.  Under  the  House  proposal,  cot¬ 
ton  prices  would  be  supported  at  levels 
based  on  the  world  price.  Payments  to 
producers  would  augment  this  as  far  as 
grower  incomes  are  concerned,  so  that 
the  return  to  producers  would  be  main¬ 
tained. 

This  would  make  it  possible  for  cotton 
to  move  into  export  without  a  subsidy 
and  without  the  need  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  take  any  special 
action  to  make  it  competitive.  There 
would,  as  a  result,  be  no  need  for  equal¬ 
ization  payments  to  domestic  users  of 
cotton.  To  put  it  simply — U.S.  cotton 
could  compete  freely  in  the  world  market. 

There  is  an  additional  point  I  should 
like  to  emphasize,  however.  And  it  is 
this:  With  the  price  support  loan  rate 
at  the  world  market  level,  I  am  convinced 
that  private  traders  would  work  harder 
at  moving  U.S.  cotton  overseas.  And  the 
private  trade,  after  all,  is  the  key  to  the 
movement  of  dollar  exports  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  we  delegate  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  direct  sale  of  cotton,  and 
expect  them  to  succeed.  We  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  business  just 
one  floor  below  us.  The  only  thing  for 
which  the  buyer  must  pay,  which  the 
Government  does  not  furnish,  is  the  food 
that  he  eats.  The  Government  fur¬ 
nishes  the  building,  the  heat,  the  air 
conditioning,  the  lights,  the  waiters,  the 
linen,  the  cooking  utensils,  the  uni¬ 
forms — everything  is  furnished  by  the 
Government. 

What  happens?  Hamburgers,  for  a 
simple  example,  sell  for  80  cents  each, 
and  the  Senate  Restaurant  operates  at 
a  deficit. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  operate  a  little  restaurant,  sell¬ 
ing  hamburgers  at  80  cents  each,  with¬ 


out  losing  money,  how  can  we  expect  the 
Government  to  dispose  of  the  more  than 
11  million  bales  of  cotton  in  CCC  ware¬ 
houses  without  incurring  a  deficit? 

Freed  of  the  red  tape  and  complica¬ 
tions  implicit  in  an  export  subsidy  oper¬ 
ation,  United  States  cotton  exporters 
would  be  able  to  function  aggressively 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  would 
be  assured  that  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  United  States  cotton  and  move 
it  at  prices  competitive  in  a  world  mar¬ 
ket  whereas  in  recent  times,  other  na¬ 
tions  have  been  gaining  an  alarming  ad¬ 
vantage  over  us. 

I  remind  Senators  that  we  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  feed  grains. 
If  we  look  at  the  history  of  dollar  ex¬ 
ports  of  corn  and  wheat,  we  find  that 
when  we  moved  to  a  program  of  price 
support  loans  at  or  near  the  world  level, 
we  exported  more  of  the  commodity,  even 
though  the  Government’s  role  in  pushing 
exports  was  reduced.  That,  I  content, 
was  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  freedom 
with  which  private  traders  were  able  to 
function  in  the  world  market,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  private  traders 
to  move  grains  into  that  market  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  participation. 

Take  corn  for  example.  With  the  1963 
corn  crop,  we  instituted  a  program  with 
a  loan  level  which  substantially  reflected 
the  domestic  price  and  world  price.  Ad¬ 
ditional  payments  were  provided  to 
maintain  grower  income,  so  that  the 
farmer  would  not  suffer.  The  effect  on 
exports  is  apparent  from  the  figures. 

In  the  preceding  marketing  year,  be¬ 
ginning  October  1,  1962,  we  had  had 
corn  exports  of  416  million  bushels — not 
a  bad  export  year.  But  in  the  very  next 
marketing  year,  1963-64,  we  had  corn 
exports  of  500  million  bushels,  which 
reflected  that  lower  loan  level.  This  was 
an  increase  of  84  million  bushels,  al¬ 
most  a  fifth,  above  the  exports  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  had  reflected  a 
higher  loan  level. 

In  the  1964-65  marketing  year,  the 
one  now  drawing  to  an  end,  corn  exports 
have  risen  still  further.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  amount  to  about  510  million 
bushels. 

Or  consider  wheat.  Beginning  with 
the  wheat  crop  of  1964,  the  wheat  loan 
rate  has  been  roughly  at  the  world  price 
level.  In  the  1964  crop  marketing  year, 
wheat  exports  totaled  730  million  bush¬ 
els,  as  compared  with  the  1958-62  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  596  million.  The  1964 
exports  were  the  highest  on  record,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  one  year  that  the  Russians 
bought  heavily. 

During  the  first  2  months  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  year,  wheat  exports  are 
again  going  well,  with  exports  for  dollars 
running  four  times  what  they  were  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall  3. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  is  emphasizing  is  that 
exports  will  increase  if  the  exporting  is 
done  through  private  trade  channels  and 
not  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  exactly 
the  point  the  Senator  is  attempting  to 
make. 
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Mi-.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  cotton  exports  by 
the  Government  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  have  decreased  rather  than  in¬ 
creased? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Exactly  so.  I  re¬ 
mind  my  friend  the  able  Senator  that, 
as  he  knows,  when  something  is  stocked 
by  the  Government,  it  announces  a  fixed 
price,  and  if  there  is  any  of  the  com¬ 
modity  elsewhere  that  can  be  acquired, 
that  price  is  underbid  slightly — perhaps 
by  only  a  few  cents. 

What  do  the  purchasers  do?  They 
buy  from  the  low  bidder.  Thus  we  be¬ 
come  the  residual  supplier  for  such  farm 
commodities  as  we  have  in  Government 
warehouses. 

If  these  farm  commodities  could  be 
moved  into  private  channels  of  trade, 
the  forces  of  competition  would  assert 
themselves,  and  the  product  could  be 
sold  in  an  orderly  way  at  competitive 
prices.  I  hope  we  can  regain  some  of  the 
export  markets  that  we  have  lost 
through  the  years  through  our  policy  of 
nonexport. 

I  point  out  further  that  if  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  Government  warehouses,  and 
we  try  aggressively  to  sell  them  while 
they  are  Government  property,  we  are 
accused  by  every  nation  on  earth  of 
dumping  our  surplus  commodities.  The 
State  Department  steps  in  and  says, 
“Do  not  sell  this  cotton.  It  irritates  In¬ 
dia,  Ghana  does  not  like  it;  Brazil  does 
not  like  it.  Slow  down.”  We  become 
the  residual  supplier. 

That  is  particularly  true  at  present, 
when  we  are  in  negotiation  with  the 
Common  Market  countries  on  tariff  con¬ 
cessions.  If  v/e  became  involved  in  a 
program  such  as  the  committee  bill  out¬ 
lines,  of  dumping  6  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  seriously  disrupting  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price,  and  adversely  affecting  our 
farmers,  our  citizens  and  our  taxpay¬ 
ers,  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  catas¬ 
trophic. 

I  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  trying  to  do  by  his  amendment,  if 
the  Senate  should  adopt  it,  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  export  of  more  cotton  by  export 
through  private  trade  channels  rather 
than  by  Government  control,  because  the 
Government  at  times  must  restrict  ex¬ 
port  of  our  surplus  cotton.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Senator’s  proposal  would  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  cotton  by  domestic  tex¬ 
tile  mills,  by  providing  raw  cotton  at  a 
competitive  price.  So  really  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  aim  would  accomplish  two  objec¬ 
tives,  in  our  opinion:  To  increase  the 
export  of  cotton  and  at  the  same  time 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  and  thus  increase  em¬ 
ployment,  and  stimulate  and  modernize 
our  textile  industry.  Is  that  not  what 
the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  to  reduce  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  in  Government  warehouses, 
which  are  carried  at  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  expand,  ultimately,  the 
production  of  cotton  so  that  our  farm¬ 
ers  can  produce  more  and  not  less. 

I  desire  to  take  the  Government  out  of 
the  business  of  buying,  storing,  moving, 
selling,  and  giving  away  farm  products, 
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and  to  help  insure  the  farmer  a  fair  re¬ 
turn. 

Ail  of  this  system  was  designed  to  try 
to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  return.  But  it 
works  to  his  disadvantage.  We  are  oper¬ 
ating  a  pawn  shop  under  the  guise  of 
aiding  the  farmer.  The  farmer  pledges 
his  commodity  in  a  pawn  shop  at  a  high 
support  level,  and  then  forfeits  the  title 
thereto.  The  Government  must  not 
only  support  the  price,  but  act  as  buyer, 
warehouse^,  storer,  and  seller,  and  give 
the  commodity  away. 

I  believe  in  farm  price  supports.  I 
want  the  farmers  to  be  adequately  pro¬ 
tected.  I  do  not  want  the  farmers  in 
Georgia  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
to  have  to  compete  with  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China, 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Brazil,  or  any  other 
cotton-producing  area. 

I  believe  that  the  simplest  way  to  do 
it,  and  the  most  direct,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  and  the  least  costly,  would  be  to 
support  the  price  at  a  fixed  level,  let  the 
product  move  into  private  channels  of 
trade,  and  let  the  Government  give  the 
farmer  a  check  for  the  difference.  In 
the  long  run,  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
far  less  and  the  farmers  would  receive 
more  benefits. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  leave 
the  farmer  freer  of  the  Government.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  appreciate  the  Senator’s  con¬ 
tributions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  construe  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement  aright,  the  Senator  is  of 
the  opinion  that  his  amendment  would 
stimulate  the  movement  of  more  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  into  the  world  market  in  two 
ways;  first,  by  creating  a  price  for  the 
cotton  which  is  competitive  in  nature 
and,  second,  adding  to  the  possibility  of 
having  a  competitive  price  incentive 
which  would  drive  private  enterprise  into 
aggressively  finding  foreign  markets.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  the  grain 
export  business.  Obviously,  many  fac¬ 
tors  influence  the  amount  of  grain  ex¬ 
ported,  just  as  many  factors  influence 
cotton  exports.  World  supplies,  pricing 
policies  of  exporting  countries,  our  own 
Government  poficies  with  respect  to  con¬ 
cessional  sales  to  developing  countries, 
the  availability  and  cost  of  shipping — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  factors.  But, 
granting  the  importance  of  all  these  and 
more,  it  is  still  true  that  a  domestic 
loan  level  at  or  near  the  world  price 
encourages  exports.  It  eliminates  or 
eases  various  problems  of  doing  business. 
It  encourages  businessmen  to  go  after 
the  export  business  with  the  feeling  that 
they  can  handle  it  without  the  hourly 
services  of  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

A  look  at  the  record  of  corn  and  wheat 
exports  since  those  grains  were  prices 
at  about  world  levels  will  indicate  to  you, 
as  it  does  to  me,  that  we  should  take  a 
similar  position  with  regard  to  cotton. 


The  situation  of  cotton  is  desperate. 
Carryover  stocks  this  season  will  rise  to 
an  alltime  record  high  of  15.5  million 
bales,  or  at  least  8  million  above  normal 
carryover  requirements. 

In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  produce 
any  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the 
next  two  years,  we  shall  have  virtually 
as  much  as  we  need  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Government  expenditures  on  cotton 
this  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $800  million.  Our  problem  is  ex¬ 
cessive  costs  and  excessive  stocks.  Un¬ 
less  we  deal  with  this  problem  effec¬ 
tively — and  deal  with  it  immediately — it 
will  grow  worse,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
cotton  farmers,  the  entire  cotton  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  stocks  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  will  continue  to  rise  under 
the  program  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee,  whereas  cotton  stocks  and 
Government  costs  would  go  down  under 
the  program  I  advocate  and  which  is 
similar  to  the  bill  approved  by  the  House. 

For  the  first  year  alone,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  would  not  be  much  different 
between  the  two  programs.  But  by  1969 
the  committee’s  program  would  be  cost¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers  $1,146  million  com¬ 
pared  to  less  than  $800  million  in  the 
program  I  advocate. 

Under  the  committee  bill  the  carryover 
would  be  reduced  only  to  12.5  million 
bales  by  1969,  but  under  my  approach 
the  carryover  would  be  cut  down  to  9.5 
million  bales — just  about  what  we  would 
need. 

In  his  agricultural  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  earlier  this  year  President  John¬ 
son  recommended  new  legislation  to 
make  cotton  more  competitive  and  to 
reduce  stocks  and  Government  costs. 

The  House -approved  program  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  doing  this,  and  my 
amendments,  I  think,  would  be  even  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Under  my  amendments,  the  farmers 
would  have  far  more  freedom  to  plan 
and  to  plant  and  to  adjust  their  cotton 
production  than  under  the  committee 
program. 

My  amendment,  similar  to  the  House 
bill,  would  continue  the  one -price  system. 
It  would  reduce  surplus  stocks  to  reason¬ 
able  levels,  reduce  Government  costs  and 
make  cotton  competitive  again.  And  it 
would  maintain  farm  income  to  co¬ 
operating  farmers. 

This  would  be  done  through  a  system 
of  direct,  compensatory  payments  to 
farmers  who  voluntarily  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  to  bring  our  production 
more  in  line  with  demand. 

It  would  continue  the  16-million-acre 
national  allotment  and  establish  a  farm 
domestic  allotment  at  not  less  than  65 
percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
It  would  provide  price  support  loans  to 
cooperators  at  not  exceeding  90  percent 
of  the  world  market  price.  For  the  1966 
crop  this  loan  rate  would  be  21  cents  a 
pound. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  cotton  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Southeast,  have  crop  allot¬ 
ments  of  10  acres  or  less.  Under  the 
proposal  that  I  have  offered,  each  of 
those  10 -acre  farmers  throughout  the 


United  States  would  be  producing  cotton 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  under  the 
proposal  that  I  offer,  during  the  first 
year  those  farmers  would  receive  35.65 
cents  per  pound  for  their  cotton.  Price 
support  programs  would  be  geared  to  the 
acreage  reduction,  and  a  farmer  could 
cut  back  as  much  as  35  percent  in  order 
to  receive  the  highest  payment. 

My  program  would  permit  a  farmer  to 
stay  out  of  the  program  and  plant  up  to 
1  yz  times  his  farm  allotment  and  sell 
his  cotton  at  the  world  price  without 
loans  or  any  Government  aid  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  both 
the  House  bill  and  my  program,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  the  one-price  system 
of  loans  at  a  level  which  would  permit 
cotton  to  move  into  trade  channels,  plus 
direct  payments  to  maintain  farm  in¬ 
come. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of 
a  realistic  cotton  program  which  will 
save  our  cotton  farmer,  save  our  cotton 
industry  and  cotton  trade,  and  help  our 
entire  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  crop  report  of 
this  season,  issued  a  month  ago,  indi¬ 
cated  that  we  shall  have  a  record  carry¬ 
over  of  cotton  next  August  1  of  15,400,000 
bales,  a  million  bales  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  of  1956,  10  years  earlier. 

We  have  now  had  the  second  crop  re¬ 
port  of  this  year.  The  yields  are  at  an 
altime  record  high.  As  a  consequence, 
the  carryover  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
200,000  bales  more  than  estimated  a 
month  ago,  approaching  15,700,000  bales. 
Those  who  know  cotton  expect  this  in¬ 
creased  yield  to  continue  for  years  to 
come. 

Under  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
we  can  expect  larger  carryovers  and  new 
record  highs  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  production  of  cotton,  ginning, 
warehousing,  sale,  transportation  and 
spinning  into  cloth,  the  various  garment 
industries  in  America,  and  all  those  who 
work  in  the  garment  industry,  represent 
a  very  important  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  It  provides  livelihood  to  literally 
millions  of  people. 

Farm  areas  and  cities  alike  depend  on 
the  success  of  all  phases  of  production, 
warehousing,  manufacturing,  spinning, 
sale,  and  the  making  of  cotton  into 
garments. 

That  industry  is  now  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  If  the  Senate  approves  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  as  reported  to  it  by  a  one- 
vote  margin,  it  will  do  irreparable  harm 
to  every  man  and  woman  associated  with 
any  phase  of  that  particular  industry. 
It  will  do  irreparable  harm  also  to  the 
taxpayers,  who  now  have  stored  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  warehouses  more  than  11  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton,  for  which  there  are 
no  sales  and  no  need.  It  should  not  have 
been  produced  under  a  reasonable,  work¬ 
able  farm  program  which  first  places 
emphasis  upon  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  and,  second,  bolsters  farm  in¬ 
come  by  a  system  of  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  Senator  from  Georgia  upon 
the  amendment  which  he  has  offered  and 
which  has  been  supported  by  several 
other  Senators,  including  myself.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  amendment  offers  a  fair 
and  sound  solution  to  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us  in  the  effort  to  control  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  production  and  to  assure  a 
reasonable  income  to  cotton  farmers. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  debate  and  discussion  this 
afternoon  conducted  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  ,  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  whose  States  are  troubled  by  this 
problem. 

It  is  interesting  that  we  have  heard  a 
discussion  conducted  by  Senators  from 
New  England,  the  original  textile-pro¬ 
ducing  States,  and  Senators  from  the 
South,  the  cotton-growing  and  new  tex¬ 
tile-producing  States. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  a  cotton 
program  which  was  designed  to  remove 
the  inequities  of  the  old  two-price  cotton 
system.  It  was  not  a  perfect  answer  to 
the  problem.  I  much  preferred  the  ap¬ 
proach  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  .  But  it  did  pro¬ 
vide  a  partial  answer  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  our  domestic  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  had  to  compete  in 
the  world  market. 

This  year  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  adopted  the  one-price  cotton  ap¬ 
proach  contained  in  the  Talmadge 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
committee  has  rejected  this  approach. 

Under  the  two-price  system  everybody 
loses:  cotton  textile  mills  lose  markets 
at  home  and  abroad  to  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  and  substitute  fibers;  workers  lose 
jobs  in  cotton  textile  mills;  and  cotton 
farmers  lose  markets  for  their  product 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  the  one-price  system,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Talmadge  amendment, 
farmers  would  be  encouraged  to  reduce 
surpluses  while  being  guaranteed  a  fair 
price  for  their  product,  cotton  textile 
mills  would  be  able  to  purchase  cotton 
at  the  world  price  and  compete  at  home 
and  abroad  with  foreign  manufacturers 
and  substitute  fibers,  American  workers 
would  face  a  brighter  future  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  textile  industry,  exporters  would  be 
able  to  expand  their  sales  of  U.S.  cotton 
in  the  world  market,  and  consumers 
would  pay  lower  prices  for  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts.  All  of  this  would  be  possible  with 
less  government  redtape  and  regulation 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  am  not  from  a  cotton-producing 
area,  but  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
cotton  to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
this  Nation.  When  we  enact  legislation 
designed  to  help  the  cottonmill  worker 
in  New  England  or  the  Southeast  I  think 
we  should  also  try  to  help  the  cotton 
producer  in  the  South,  the  Southwest 
and  the  Far  West,  especially  the  small 
farmers,  wherever  they  are. 

The  Talmadge  amendment  meets 
these  objectives.  It  is  good  for  the  farm¬ 


ers,  good  for  the  cotton  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  and  workers,  good  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  good  for  the  taxpayer.  I 
urge  its  adoption  as  the  best  answer  to 
our  cotton  problems. 

I  sincerely  compliment  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
warm  friend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  the  clear  and  lucid 
form  of  the  amendment.  I  was  not  well 
informed  on  the  amendment,  but  I  am 
sure,  after  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  this  afternoon,  that  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  had 
asked  me  first,  I  shall  yield  to  him  now; 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PAstoreI. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  cotton 
program,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  provide 
a  reasonable  return  to  cotton  producers 
for  their  work  and  their  investment. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  this  goal.  I  ap¬ 
prove  it.  But  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
method  of  support  which  is  established 
by  the  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
9811. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  national  program 
of  subsidies,  then  the  cost  should  be 
borne  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
procedure  set  out  in  the  committee 
amendment,  however,  would  place  a 
heavy  burden  upon  one  section  of  our 
national  economy,  which  would,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  be  driven  out  of  business  to  support 
cotton  producers.  I  refer  to  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in,  and  manage,  the 
cotton  textile  industry  of  America. 

I  see  no  justification  for  forcing  Amer¬ 
ican  textile  workers  to  lose  their  jobs 
to  protect  the  income  of  American  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  especially  when  this  goal 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  which 
will  actually  improve  the  prospects  of 
both  the  cotton  producers  and  the  tex¬ 
tile  producers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  am  happy  to  associate 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  offer¬ 
ing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
preparing  and  offering  the  amendment. 
I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  a  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  area.  In  a  small  way  I  am  a  cot¬ 
ton  producer  myself. 
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I  believe  that  the  amendment  that  has 
been  prepared  and  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  on  which  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  along  with  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  is  the  best  solution  that  has  been 
offered  to  us  this  year.  Many  different 
plans  have  been  proposed. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  two  or  three 
questions,  to  make  sure  that  I  correctly 
understand  his  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

Did  not  the  Senator  from  Georgia  say 
that  the  plan  under  his  amendment 
would,  over  the  years,  be  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  statisticians,  who  made  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  the  committee  bill  and 
the  amendment  of  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  co¬ 
sponsor,  indicate  that  over  a  4-year  pe¬ 
riod — 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  life  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  life  of  the  bill. 
The  cost  of  the  bill  we  support  and  are 
sponsoring  would  be  $762  million  less. 
In  addition,  the  carryover — that  is,  ware¬ 
house  stocks — during  that  4 -year  period 
would  be  depleted  by  an  additional  2,750,- 
000  bales  of  cotton.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  would  get  rid  of  more  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  the  next 
question  I  was  about  to  ask.  I  believe  the 
Senator  said  that  according  to  the  latest 
crop  estimate,  made  public  day  before 
yesterday,  September  7,  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  estimate  is  15.5  million  bales.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  that  15,- 
700,000  bales  is  the  correct  figure.  It  is 
the  highest  carryover. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  any  rate,  it  is  in 
excess  of  15  million  bales. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Against  a  normal 
carryover  of  7  million  bales. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  From  7  V2  million  to 
8Y2  million  bales. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  by  next  Au¬ 
gust  the  carryover  will  be  much  greater 
than  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amendment 
provides  for  a  so-called  one-price  system. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Let  me  say  in  that  regard  that  the 
only  criticism  I  have  heard  from_anyone 
in  America  is,  “We  do  not  want  pay¬ 
ment.”  They  are  now  getting  payment. 
The  committee  bill  provides  for  a  28-cent 
loan  on  cotton.  The  world  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  present  time  is  about  23  cents. 
So  they  pawn  the  Government  cotton  for 
5  cents  a  pound  mere  than  it  can  be  sold 
for. 

So  they  are  getting  a  Government 
payment  there  of  $25  the  minute  they 
pawn  the  cotton.  Then  what  happens? 
The  Government  has  it  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  It  becomes  a  Government  asset 
or  liability — whichever  way  we  wish  to 
look  at  it.  The  Department’s  figures 
show  that  the  expense  of  owning  that 
cotton  for  20  months  costs  an  addi¬ 
tional  $25.15  a  bale.  Therefore,  under 
that  system,  the  payment  would  be 
$50.15. 
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Why  do  we  not  do  it  the  simple  way? 
Why  do  we  not  call  the  payment  what 
it  is?  It  is  a  payment. 

Why  do  we  not  let  the  warehousing 
responsibility  go  to  the  private  channels 
of  trade,  those  who  warehouse  cotton 
and  sell  it,  and  not  involve  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  it? 

In  the  long  run,  it  would  cost  far  less. 

There  are  many  who  wish  to  disguise 
and  conceal  a  Government  subsidy.  I 
am  not  one  of  them.  I  believe  that  it 
is  all  right  to  have  a  Government  subsidy 
for  our  farmers.  We  have  had  subsidies 
for  more  than  30  years,  so  why  conceal 
it  and  say  that  it  does  not  exist?  It  does 
exist. 

Therefore,  let  us  do  it  simply.  Let 
us  do  it  honorably.  Let  us  do  it  hon¬ 
estly.  Let  us  do  it  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  general  overall  farm  program 
is  subsidized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct — certainly  on  the  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  rendered  a  real  service  to 
the  country  in  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment  on  the  floor,  and  its  prep¬ 
aration  and  offering. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
esteemed  friend  the  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  has  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  a  most  effective  and  articulate  mem¬ 
ber.  I  am  sure  that,  he  will  render  val¬ 
uable  service  in  the  years  to  come,  not 
only  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  but 
also  to  farmers  generally  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  able  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  for  his  brilliant  presen¬ 
tation  in  support  of  his  amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  and  to  have  spent 
several  days  with  the  committee  discus¬ 
sing  various  farm  commodity  programs, 
including  the  crucial  question  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  commodity  program. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  committee,  it 
is  my  impression  that  of  all  the  farm 
programs,  the  one  in  the  most  serious 
trouble,  under  existing  law,  is  the  cotton 
program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  that  view. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  so,  for 
several  reasons.  First,  practically  all 
domestic  production  of  cotton,  or  a  good 
percentage  of  it,  ^t  least,  ends  up  in 
Government  warehouses,  or  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Government.  Thus,  the 
Government  becomes  the  pawnbroker  of 
the  Nation’s  cotton  production. 

Second,  domestic  production  of  cotton 
is  being  seriously  pressed  by  synthetic 


substitutes  which  are  available  at  low 
cost  and  which  have  some  advantages 
in  the  textile  industry  as  against  cotton, 
quite  apart  from  its  price. 

Next,  because  the  Government  has  be¬ 
come  the  holder  of  most  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  domestic  cotton,  it  is  in  charge 
of  handling  the  sales  of  cotton  in  world 
commerce,  and  has  not  done  well  in 
selling  American  cotton.  Year  after 
year,  we  have  witnessed  a  reduction  in 
the  sale  of  American  cotton  in  interna¬ 
tional  commerce.  The  result  has  been 
a  rising  and  extremely  costly  increase  in 
Government  surpluses.  Worst  of  all,  the 
farmer  is  not  benefiting  from  it,  and  the 
textile  industry  is  not  benefiting  either. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  one  which 
we  have  proved  in  the  present  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs.  We  must  apply  it 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  but  those 
two  programs  which  we  inaugurated  in 
1960  and  1961  are  proving  themselves. 
They  are  increasing  farm  income.  They 
are  reducing  Government  stocks.  They 
are  making  us  competitive  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  Government  programs. 

Over  the  period  of  4  years,  we  have 
come  from  a  situation  of  surpluses, 
growing  headaches,  growing  Government 
costs,  and  reduced  farm  income,  to  the 
circumstances  that  farm  income  is  im¬ 
proving,  Government  costs  are  going 
down,  surpluses  are  going  down,  and  the 
general  economy  in  those  farm  commod¬ 
ities  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  should 
like  to  ask  permission  to  be  named  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  that 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  esteemed  friend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  that  he  has  placed 
his  finger  succinctly  and  accurately  upon 
the  problem  which  faces  cotton.  He  has 
wisely  pointed  out  the  action  that  we 
have  taken  in  regard  to  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  which  program  has  resulted  in 
more  exports,  more  sales,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  those  commodities  in  CCC  ware¬ 
houses.  I  am  confident  indeed  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  cotton. 

I  appreciate  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  not 
only  in  the  committee,  but  also  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  now  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  offering  his  amendment.  If 
he  has  not  already  done  so,  I  ask  him  if 
he  will  please  add  my  name  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  that  at  the  outset  of  my  speech  and 
named  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  received  by  me  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  my  State,  John  W.  King,  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Concord,  N.H.. 

September  9,  1965. 

Senator  Norris  Cotton, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

This  is  to  respectfully  urge  that  you  op¬ 
pose  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  establishing  a  differential  in  cot¬ 
ton  price  between  domestic  and  foreign 
mills.  I  further  urge  your  support  of  an 
amendment  in  line  with  the  bill  already 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  provides  for  a  one-price  cotton  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  my  understanding  that  such  an 
amendment  will  be  proposed  with  admin¬ 
istration  backing. 

John  W.  King. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  pertinent  portions  of  a 
letter  from  the  Chicopee  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  which  is 
the  largest  cotton  mill  remaining  in  my 
State,  also  on  this  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicopee  Manufacturing  Co., 
Manchester,  N.H.,  August  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Norris  Cotton, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  We  at  Chicopee  are 
extremely  interested  in  the  cotton  portion 
of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  H.R. 
9811,  which  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  am  writing 
to  ask  your  support  for  this  legislation  when 
it  comes  up  before  the  Senate.  Our  primary 
interest  is  being  allowed  to  purchase  cotton, 
which  is  the  single  raw  material  purchased 
in  largest  quantity  by  us,  at  the  same  price 
at  which  it  is  sold  to  textile  manufacturers 
in  foreign  countries.  One-price  cotton  was 
embodied  in  legislation  signed  into  law  on 
April  11,  1964,  but  this  expires  on  July  31, 
1966,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  House 
bill  is  to  extend  this  legislation  with  some 
changes  for  an  additional  4-year  period. 

what  the  current  legislation  has  done 

The  current  one -price  cotton  legislation 
which  became  effective  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  has  done  the  following : 

(a)  It  has  stimulated  employment.  The 
number  of  employees  in  the  textile  mill 
products  industry  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  897,000  in  1964  to  924,000  in  April 
of  1965: 

(b)  It  has  brought  about  conditions  under 
which  the  textile  industry  generally  has  been 
able  to  raise  wages  twice  within  the  last  9 
months.  In  September  of  1964,  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  about  5  percent  was  given,  and 
around  the  first  of  this  month,  another  wage 
increase  of  an  additional  5  percent  was  given. 

(c)  Capital  expenditures  by  the  industry 
have  been  greatly  stimulated.  Expenditures 
in  1965  will  exceed  $1  billion,  which  amount 
is  the  highest  in  history  and  is  about  double 
the  average  for  each  of  the  past  9  years.  This 
greatly  increased  capital  expenditure  has,  of 
course,  brought  about  additional  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  machinery  and  equipment  in¬ 
dustries. 

(d)  There  has  been  some  increase  in 
earnings  of  companies  in  the  textile  mill 
products  group  with  consequent  higher  tax 
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revenues  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1964,  the  ratio  of  net  profits  after  taxes  to 
stockholders’  equity  for  the  industry  was 
8.5  percent,  which,  although  considerably 
lower  than  that  for  all  manufacturing  cor¬ 
porations,  which  was  11.6  percent,  was  still  a 
great  improvement  over  the  ratio  for  1963  of 
6.1  percent.  The  rank  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  in  this  ratio  is  20th  in  a  group  of  20,  or 
is  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  industries  re¬ 
ported  but,  even  so,  the  performance  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PRESENT  BILL 

There  have  been  two  principal  objections 
to  the  bill  which  will  expire  next  year. 

(a)  It  has  cost  too  much.  Just  what  the 
total  cost  of  this  cotton  section  has  been  I 
do  not  know  at  this  time,  but  the  cost 
over  that  originally  estimated  was  brought 
about  by  two  factors : 

1.  The  farmers  grew  2  million  bales  of 
cotton  more  than  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  predicted  they  would  grow. 

2.  We  exported  1  million  bales  less  than 
the  amount  it  had  been  estimated  would  be 
exported. 

The  proposed  bill  has  some  features  in¬ 
corporated  in  it  which  will  make  it  necessary 
for  the  farmers  to  reduce  the  acreage  planted 
in  order  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  benefit 
payments. 

(b)  The  second  complaint  is  that  textile 
prices  have  not  gone  down.  The  textile  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  highly  competitive  commodity  mar¬ 
ket,  and  prices  are  set  by  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand.  In  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  which  finally  be¬ 
came  law  on  April  11  of  last  year,  many  users 
of  goods  held  off  buying  and  depleted  their 
inventories  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices. 
Immediately  after  the  legislation  became  law 
prices  did  go  down,  but  then  when  many 
buyers  came  into  the  market,  the  demand 
was  so  great  that  prices  rose  again  to  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  levels  they  were  prior  to 
April  of  last  year.  Attached  to  this  you 
will  find  a  chart  of  prices  of  cotton  products 
compiled  from  information  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  shows  just 
what  has  happened  to  prices  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  demand  for  cloth  is  subsiding 
somewhat,  and,  in  due  course,  if  past  history 
is  a  guide,  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  will  re¬ 
flect,  more  than  it  has  up  until  this  time,  the 
decline  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  circular  letter  No.  88 
from  the  president  of  the  New  York  Cot¬ 
ton  Exchange,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Rhodes, 
which  I  believe  presents  some  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  pertinent  facts  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  circular 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Circular  Letter  No.  88 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee  passes 
three-price  cotton  program:  By  a  vote  of 
8  to  7,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  turned  its  back  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  cotton  industry  during  the  past 
year  and  voted  for  a  three-price  cotton  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  Chairman  Ellender  pre¬ 
sented  the  three-price  program  and  is  being 
given  credit  for  its  adoption  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  real  power  behind  the  scene  was 
Senator  Eastland  and  a  few  powerful  cotton 
cooperatives. 

The  Senate  committee’s  proposal  would 
provide  for : 

1.  A  4-year  program,  ending  July  31,  1970. 

2.  A  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
of  16  million  acres. 

3.  A  minimum  national  domestic  acre¬ 
age  allotment,  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment. 


4.  Price-support  loans  to  cooperators  (who 
plant  within  their  basic  allotments)  at  any 
level  the  Secretary  determines  between  27.3 
and  37.8  cents  per  pound. 

5.  The  additional  price-support  payments 
which  would  be  made  to  producers  who 
comply  with  their  domestic  allotments  would 
be  25  percent  of  the  basic  support  rate  for 
1966,  and  between  20  and  40  percent  of  the 
basic  support  rates  for  the  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops.  This  provision  would  result  in 
payments  ranging  somewhere  between  7  and 
9.5  cents  per  pound  in  1966  or  a  total  guar¬ 
anteed  price  to  the  producer  ranging  between 
34.1  and  47.3  cents  per  pound.  During  the 
last  3  crop  years  the  total  price  guaranteed 
to  the  producer  could  range  between  32.8 
and  52.9  cents  per  pound.  (Above  estimates 
based  on  a  parity  price  of  42  cents  per 
pound.) 

6.  The  minimum  domestic  allotment  would 
be  reduced  to  the  smaller  of  10  acres  (in¬ 
stead  of  15)  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

7.  A  domestic  consumption  subsidy  of  3 
cents  per  pound. 

8.  A  new  export  subsidy  rate  would  be  de¬ 
termined  each  time  the  Government  ac¬ 
cepted  a  bid  for  CCC  cotton.  Rejection  of 
any  bid  based  on  compe'titive  world  prices 
as  determined  from  the  latest  Liverpool, 
Bremen,  or  Osaka  price  quotations  would 
have  to  be  reported  to  Congress  within  30 
days  together  with  the  reasons  for  such  re¬ 
jection. 

What  would  happen  to  the  U.S.  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  if  a  bill  such  as  that  approved  by  the 
Senate  committee  is  enacted  into  law?  It 
seems  to  me  we  could  look  forward  to: 

1.  A  domestic  farm  price  of  about  28  to  30 
cents  per  pound.  A  domestic  mill  price  of 
about  25  to  27  cents  per  pound.  An  export 
price  between  15  and  20  cents  per  pound. 

2.  A  drastic  decline  in  domestic  mill  con¬ 
sumption.  The  rate  of  decline  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  mills  to 
convert  to  synthetic  fibers  and  the  available 
supply  of  such  fibers.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  domestic  consumption  would  decline 
by  more  than  a  million  bales  the  first  year. 

3.  The  United  States  would  continue  to 
be  a  residual  supplier  of  cotton  in  world 
markets.  The  “dumping”  procedure  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Senate’s  proposal  would  likely 
force  world  market  prices  down  drastically, 
which  in  turn  would  force  other  cotton ; 
exporting  nations  to  sell  their  export  avail¬ 
ability  as  rapidly  as  possible  before  the  price 
declined  further.  We  could  not  logically 
expect  any  increase  in  the  level  of  U.S.  cotton 
exports  until  we  had  forced  other  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  out  of  the  cotton  business. 

4.  A  continued  rapid  buildup  in  the  U.S. 
cotton  carryover.  It  is  not  unlikely  the 
carryover  would  increase  at  a  rate  of  1.5  to 
2  million  bales  per  year. 

5.  In  a  relatively  short  time  the  Congress 
would  be  forced  to  drastically  reduce  the 
current  minimum  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  16  million  acres. 

6.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  would 
be  forced  to  liquidate.  What  remains  of 
the  private  cotton  merchandising  system 
would  be  curtailed  and  substantially  the 
entire  cotton  crop  would  move  through 
Government  programs. 

It  now  appears  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  not 
later  than  Thursday,  September  9.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  be  a  strong  effort  made, 
by  the  administration,  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
defeat  Senator  Ellenper’s  cotton  proposal. 
If  you  agree  with  the  analysis  outlined 
above,  you  should  contact  your  Senators 
by  phone,  telegram,  or  letter  and  request 
them  to  vote  against  the  cotton  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill,  and  for  the  substitution 
of  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  H.R.  9811. 

F.  Marion  Rhodes, 

President. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
his  amendment  and  the  forthright  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  is  attacking  the  problem 
are  both  heartening  and  refreshing  to 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have  been 
fighting  this  battle  for  many  years. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  together  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  which  was  somewhat 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  recall  that  at  that  time — and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  battles  we  had  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  point — many 
within  and  without  the  Senate  held  up 
their  hands  in  holy  horror,  amazement, 
and  surprise.  Apparently,  they  were 
astounded  that  some  of  us  should  spon¬ 
sor  an  amendment  that  carried  a  sub¬ 
sidy  when  many  of  us  had  consistently 
opposed  a  number  of  the  subsidies  in 
connection  with  the  farm  program. 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  whom  I  esteem  so  highly,  that 
I  am  glad  he  did  not  in  any  way  sidestep 
this  issue. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could  not 
care  less  whether  this  is  called  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  all 
the  pious  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  effect  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  unsound  or  shocking  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  method  of  seeing  to  it  that 
American  manufacturers,  and,  even  more 
important,  American  workers  in  textile 
plants  have,  at  least  in  this  respect,  an 
,  even  break  with  their  foreign  competi¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
serious.  One  of  the  most  ridiculous  as¬ 
pects  of  all  the  many  inconsistent 
policies  that  have  been  practiced  by 
many  of  the  administrations  in  the 
past— and  I  do  not  except  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  my  own  party — has  been  the 
utterly  absurd  and  suicidal  policy  of 
deliberately  having  the  Government  act 
as  the  custodian  of  the  supply  of  cotton 
and  furnish  cotton  at  a  lower  price  to 
foreign  mills  which  are  in  competition 
with  American  industry  and  American 
textile  mills  trying  to  compete  effectively 
and  furnish  jobs  for  American  workers. 

It  is  completely  incomprehensible  to 
me  and  always  has  been.  If  there  is  an 
ounce  of  commonsense  and  a  sense  of 
justice  remaining  in  the  Congress,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
be  agreed  to. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  facing  up 
to  this  issue.  I  will  go  all  the  way  with 
him.  I  predict  that  a  majority  of  Sen¬ 
ators  are  fairminded  enough  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  now  waiting  to  make  a 
speech,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
hope  that  his  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
cotton  section  of  H.R.  9811  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  is 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  to  the  other  17  major  cotton- 
producing  States  of  this  country. 

I  rise  today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
which  has  rejected  the  cotton  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Cooley  bill  of  the  House 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  prepared  by 
the  committee’s  distinguished  chair¬ 
man,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  only  a 
handful  of  Americans  understand  agri¬ 
cultural  economics,  only  a  thimbleful 
understand  farm  legislation,  and  no  one 
understands  the  cotton  provisions  of 
farm  legislation. 

That  may  be  true,  Mr.  President.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  an  exceedingly 
complex  and  difficult  subject. 

But  a  few  statistics  may  help  to  clarify 
this  problem. 

Cotton  is  the  second  largest  cash  crop 
in  New  Mexico,  and  accounts  for  be¬ 
tween  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  all  farm 
income  in  the  State.  In  1962,  this 
amounted  to  nearly  $56  million. 

Nationally,  cotton  is  a  $2,576  million 
source  of  income  to  farmers.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council  estimates  that 
9,256,000  Americans  are  directly  de¬ 
pendent  on  cotton  for  their  livelihood, 
and  another  11  million  are  in  industries 
which  derive  much  of  their  business 
from  cotton. 

Investments  in  the  cotton  industry 
exceed  $24  billion. 

I  cite  these  statistics  to  show  that  cot¬ 
ton  still  occupies  a  key  position  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  But  in  recent  years, 
foreign  competition  and  synthetic  fibers 
have  combined  to  weaken  this  great  in¬ 
dustry  to  an  alarming  degree. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
H.R.  9811  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  will  only  enhance  and  rein¬ 
force  cotton’s  present  problems. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  is  its  plan  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cotton  surpluses  by  forcing  dras¬ 
tic  reductions  in  production,  instead  of 
providing  for  what  is  really  needed — 
drastic  increases  in  exports. 

For  several  years,  American  cotton 
exports  have  been  declining,  and  there 
has  been  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
stocks  being  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  House  bill  would  reduce  these  sur¬ 
pluses  by  cutting  production  as  much  as 
35  percent. 

If  I  may  use  an  old  farmer’s  expres¬ 
sion,  Mr.  President,  this  solution  is  the 
equivalent  of  throwing  out  the  baby 
along  with  the  bathwater. 

A  35-percent  reduction  in  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  would  bring  economic  disaster 
to  every  cotton-producing  region  in  this 
country.  For  example,  it  would  mean 
that  one  cottonseed  oil  mill  in  three 
would  close,  one  gin  in  three  would  close, 
one  tractor  in  three  could  not  be  sold. 


Labor  surplus  problems,  already  se¬ 
rious  in  many  cotton  areas,  would  be 
made  worse. 

The  alternative,  as  outlined  in  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Senate,  will  have  just  the 
opposite  effect. 

It  will  solve  the  problem  of  surpluses 
by  increasing  the  consumption  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton,  both  domestically  and 
through  exports,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  latter. 

At  present,  our  exports  have  declined 
to  about  4  million  bales  per  year.  Under 
the  program  I  am  advocating,  this  figure 
should  rise  to  at  least  6  million,  and 
there  are  some  in  the  trade  who  believe 
we  could  achieve  7  million  bales  a  year  in 
exports. 

This  would  be  accomplished  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  manner.  In  brief,  the 
export  price  would  be  set  by  competitive 
bidding  at  the  time  of  offer,  instead  of 
the  present  practice  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  announcing  export 
prices  for  a  year  in  advance. 

Effect  of  the  present  policy  is  to  alert 
foreign  competitors  in  advance  to  the 
price  they  must  beat,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  American  share  of  the 
export  market  is  suffering. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  our  cotton  export 
losses  have  been  our  competitors’  gains. 
I  have  a  table  which  illustrates  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  1. — Comparison,  U.S.  and  foreign 
cotton  exports 


Season 

U.S. 

exports 

Exports  of 
foreign 
producers 

Percent 
U.S.  of 
total 
world 
exports 

1956  _ 

7, 600, 000 

8, 204, 000 

•  48 

1957  _ 

6,  717,  000 

8, 370, 000 

41 

1958  _ 

2,  787,  000 

10,  700,  000 

21 

1959  . .  _ 

7, 182,  000 

10, 124,  000 

42 

I960  _ 

6,  632,  000 

10, 195,  000 

39 

1961  -  _ 

4, 913,  000 

10,  625, 000 

32 

1962  _ 

3, 351,  000 

12,  481,  000 

21 

1963  _ 

5,  660,  000 

12, 257,  000 

32 

1964  _ 

4, 060,  000 

(>) 

i  Not  available. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
5-year  average  of  our  exports  from  1956 
to  1960  was  5,988,000  bales.  From  1961 
to  1964,  this  average  figure  declined  to 
4,481,000. 

That  is  a  difference  of  1,507,000  bales, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  trend  is  steadily 
downward.  In  the  1964  season,  which 
just  ended  July  31,  1965,  the  total  was 
4,060,000,  which  is  down  1,600,000  from 
the  1963  season. 

Had  we  maintained  our  exports  at  the 
1956-60  rate,  our  supply  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton  today  would  be  down  to  a  manage¬ 
able  6-  or  7-million-bale  level.  This 
would  closely  approximate  the  national 
security  reserve  recommendations  for 
cotton — 6  million  bales — included  in  the 
recently  published  report  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission. 

According  to  the  National  Cotton 


Council,  our  share  of  an  expanding 
world  market  is  approximately  6  yz  to  7 
million  bales.  This  goal  can  and  must 
be  achieved. 

Actually,  world  trade  in  cotton  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grow.  In  the  marketing  year 
1956,  foreign  free  world  consumption 
was  20.9  million  bales.  By  the  marketing 
year  1964,  just  ended,  foreign  free  world 
consumption  had  increased  to  24.9,  an 
increase  of  4  million  bales. 

During  this  same  period,  U.S.  exports 
made  a  sharp  decline  from  7.5  million 
bales  in  1956  to  approximately  4  million 
bales  in  the  marketing  year  1964. 

The  practice  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  to  estimate  foreign 
export  supply  and  demand  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  season,  and  then,  on  the  basis  of 
those  estimates,  to  decree  a  base  world 
price  for  cotton.  Attainment  of  U.S. 
export  policy  apparently  is  considered 
accomplished,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
U.S.  exports,  if  United  States  cotton  is 
subsequently  made  available  at  that 
price  base.  The  folly  of  current  Depart¬ 
ment  policy  is  the  establishment  of  a 
rigid  price  base  months  in  advance  to 
operate  in  a  price  structure  that  varies 
from  season  to  season  or  from  quarter  to 
quarter. 

This  has  permitted  world  producers  to 
undercut  American  cotton,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  steadily  increasing  foreign 
production. 

Title  VI,  section  604,  of  H.R.  9811  as 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee — the  cotton  section — would 
eliminate  this  favored  position  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  our  foreign  rivals  at  the  expense 
of  our  American  farmers. 

World  prices  for  cotton  are  deter¬ 
mined  from  offerings  of  more  than  40 
producing  countries — shipping  to  more 
than  50  importing  nations.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  export  prices  in  some 
world  markets  vary  widely  from  presea¬ 
son  estimates.  Common  causes  of  those 
price  fluctuations  include,  first,  unfore¬ 
seen  changes  in  production  or  demand: 
second,  currency  revaluation;  and  third, 
changes  in  policies  of  governments  re¬ 
garding  raw  cotton  and  textile  import 
limitations. 

Cotton  farmers  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  recommended  time  and 
again  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  offer  its  stocks  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  at  competitive  prices.  Specifically, 
sales  should  be  limited  in  quantity  but 
not  in  price.  The  quantity  to  be  sold 
quarterly  should  be  determined  by  sup- 
ply-demand  studies. 

Sales  prices  should  be  adjusted  upward 
or  downward  in  such  reliable  markets  as 
Bremen,  Germany,  and  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land.  Relating  the  sales  price  levels  to 
fluctuations  in  major  world  markets 
would  provide  an  approach  that  would 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  cotton  by  re¬ 
moving  the  umbrella  that  we  now  hold 
over  the  world  price  structure. 

H.R.  9811,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  creates  this  re¬ 
alistic  market  system,  and  provides  that 
any  bid  based  on  competitive  world 
prices  which  is  rejected  must  be  re¬ 
ported  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 
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It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  positive 
approach  related  to  major  world  markets 
rather  than  trying  to  guess  a  year  in 
advance  what  the  world  price  will  be  and 
maintaining  a  fixed  position  throughout 
the  entire  marketing  year. 

While  providing  for  lower  prices  for 
U.S.  cotton  in  export  markets,  the  House 
bill  does  nothing  of  a  basic  nature  to 
correct  the  “umbrella  effect”  of  our  ex¬ 
port  pricing  policy.  Our  prices,  while 
lower,  will  still  be  announced  a  year  in 
advance  and  foreign  producers  will  be  in 
a  position  to  shoot  under  our  prices  and 
obtain  sales  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R.  9811  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 


mittee  provides  for  an  aggressive  sales 
policy  based  on  competitive  bidding  in 
the  world  market.  We  would  no  longer 
give  our  competitors  the  advantage  of  an 
advance  announcement  of  cotton  prices, 
as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does  now. 

The  next  table  shows  how  our  export 
“umbrella”  has  affected  U.S.  and  foreign 
cotton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  2. — Basic  data  on  U.S.  and  foreign  free  world  cotton 


Marketing  year 
beginning  Aug.  1 — 

Foreign 
free  world 
production 

Foreign 
free  world 
consumption 

Foreign 
free  world 
exports 

U.S.  exports 

U.S.  cotton 
acreage 

Foreign 
free  world 
acreage 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

1956 _ _ _ 

15.9 

20.9 

6.7 

7,  540 

15.6 

45.9 

1957 _ 

16.9 

20.4 

6.9 

5,707 

13.5 

46.0 

1958 _ 

17.5 

20.5 

9.0 

2,766 

11.8 

46.8 

1959 . . . . . — 

16.6 

22.2 

8.4 

7, 178 

15.1 

45.0 

1960 _ 

19.0 

23.5 

8.5 

6,625 

15.2 

46.0 

1961_ _ _ _ - 

19.5 

23.6 

/  8.9 

4,908 

15.6 

48.3 

1962 _ 

21.9 

23.2 

10.9 

3, 348 

15.5 

48.8 

1963 _ 

21.9 

24.3 

10.5 

5, 661 

14.1 

49.7 

1964 _ 

22.4 

24.9 

10.8 

>4,000 

14.0 

49.8 

i  Estimated. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for¬ 
eign  free  world  production  has  been 
aided  and  encouraged  by  various  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  and  direct  aid  programs 
provided  by  the  United  States  and  by 
our  agricultural  policies. 

During  the  period  1956-64,  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  free  foreign  world  in¬ 
creased  from  15.9  million  bales  to  22.4 
million  bales.  Acres  devoted  to  cotton 
in  the  foreign  free  world  increased  from 
45.9  million  acres  in  1956  to  49.8  million 
acres  in  1964. 

In  the  United  States,  cotton  acreage 
has  declined  by  more  than  1.5  million 
acres  during  this  period,  while  produc¬ 
tion  has  remained  remarkably  stable. 

Foreign  free  world  consumption  has 
increased  from  20.9  million  bales  in  1956 
to  24.9  million  bales  in  1964,  an  increase 
of  4  million  bales.  U.S.  exports  have  de¬ 
clined  from  7.5  million  bales  in  1956  to 
4  million  bales  for  the  marketing  year 
ending  July  31,  1965. 


During  this  period,  the  carryover  of 
U.S.  cotton  increased  from  11.2  million 
bales  to  13.3  million  bales.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  carryover  was 
worked  down  to  7  million  bales  in  1960 
with  the  end  of  the  A  and  B  program — 
these  letters  refer  to  the  support  level  at 
two  different  rates  at  the  option  of  the 
producer — but  has  built  up  over  the  past 
4  years. 

What  has  actually  taken  place  during 
this  period  is  that  the  United  States  has 
more  and  more  assumed  the  position  of 
residual  supplier  in  world  markets.  It 
appears  that  this  country  has  been  a 
willing  partner  in  this  arrangement  and 
has  not  only  carried  world  stocks  but  has 
provided  price  stability  for  the  entire 
world. 

While  this  policy  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  free  foreign  world,  it 
has  worked  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  U.S.  producer  who  has  been  called 

Exhibit  1 


upon  repeatedly  to  make  big  supply  ad¬ 
justments.  During  the  Korean  war,  ex¬ 
port  controls  and  price  ceilings  were 
clamped  on  U.S.  cotton.  Foreign  cotton 
prices  soared  while  our  cotton  was  held 
off  foreign  markets  because  of  its  need 
as  a  strategic  defense  item. 

For  the  next  2  years,  cotton  farmers 
were  urged  to  produce  16  million  bales 
for  national  defense.  Then  came  acre¬ 
age  controls  again  in  1954,  and  cotton 
acreage  was  reduced  from  26  million 
acres  in  1953  to  21,379,000  acres  in  1954. 
The  current  allotment  is  16.2  million 
acres  and  represents  the  minimum  acre¬ 
age  necessary  to  maintain  any  degree  of 
efficiency  in  cotton  farms. 

The  cotton  section  of  H.R.  9811  as 
passed  by  the  House  is  aimed  at  again 
shrinking  cotton  acreage  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  target  of  a  35-percent  re¬ 
duction. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  will  move  up  to  new  high  levels 
and  the  efforts  of  U.S.  producers  to  ad¬ 
just  supplies  will  be  wasted.  Not  only 
that,  but  a  large  segment  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  industry  will  have  been  sacrificed 
needlessly. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  instead 
the  alternative  that  is  offered  by  the  cot¬ 
ton  section  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  establishes  the  real¬ 
istic  and  practical  conditions  which  are 
required  for  an  expanded  export  market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  table  contain¬ 
ing  a  summary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
my  comments  are  in  any  way  critical  of 
my  good,  close,  personal  friend,  Orville 
Freeman,  who  has  done  an  admirable  job 
pursuing  our  export  sales  in  spite  of  the 
crippling  limitations  placed  upon  him  by 
previous  cotton  legislation. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  free  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  from  the  hobbles  which  now  bind 
him,  and  will  allow  him  to  achieve  the 
goal  that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  and  economic  health  of 
American  cotton  have  in  common. 


Table  3. — Summary  of  data  on  cotton 


Spot 

Export 

Foreign  free  world 

Cotton  acreage 

Con- 

End- 

CCC 

mar- 

sub- 

Loan 

Allot- 

U.S.  pro- 

sump- 

Exports 

ing 

ending 

Loans 

Acquired 

ket 

sidy 

rate, 

middling 

ment 

duction 

tion 

carry- 

stocks 

aver- 

or  dif- 

Pro- 

Con- 

Ex- 

United 

Foreign 

over 

age 

feren- 

1  inch 

due- 

sump- 

ports 

States 

free 

tial 

tion 

tion 

world 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sand 

Million 

sand 

sand 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

bales 

bales 

bales 

sands 

sands 

Thousands 

Cents 

Cents 

bal  es 

bales 

bales 

acres 

acres 

1954  _ 

21, 379 
18,113 
17, 391 
17, 685 
17,554 
17, 346 

17,  553 

13.  5 

8, 730 
9, 085 

3, 445 

2,194 

7,540 

6,707 

2,766 

11, 028 
14,399 
11, 269 
8,615 
8,733 
7,404 

7,090 

8. 1 

2,308 

7,257 

4,830 

3,657 

6,832 

335 

1,648 
6,038 
3,  677 
2,464 

35.0 

34.03 

15.  9 

18.7 

7.2 

19.  2 

43.5 

1955  _ 

14.6 

9.8 

35.4 

0 

7.2 

34.  55 

16.  4 

19.5 

9.4 

16.9 

47.2 

1956  _ 

12.9 

S,  496 

5.2 

33.5 

32.  75 

15.9 

20.9 

6.7 

2  15.6 

45.9 

1957  _ 

10.8 

7;  900 
8,594 
8,879 

8,131 

2.9 

34.4 

6.2 

32.31 

16.9 

20.4 

6.9 

2  13.5 

46.0 

1958  _ 

11.3 

7.0 

6,039 
(A  &  B)  26 

(A  &  B)  1 

34.5 

6.5 

35.  08 

17.5 

20.5 

9.0 

2  11.8 

46.8 

1959  _ 

14.  4 

7;  178 

6,625 

5.0 

31.9 

8.0 

(A)  34.10 

(B)  28.40 

(A)  32.42 

(B)  26.63 

16.6 

22.2 

8.4 

15. 1 

45.0 

I960  _ 

14.3 

1.5 

540 

31.0 

6.0 

19.0 

23.5 

8.5 

15.2 

46.0 

1961 _ 

18, 458 
18, 101 
16,  250 
16,200 

14.3 

8,783 

8,258 

8,468 

3  9,400 

4,908 
3,348 
5,  661 
>  4,  500 

7,741 

11,016 

4.7 

4,850 

6,853 

3,247 

4,744 

33.7 

8.5 

33.04 

19.5 

23.6 

8.9 

15.6 

48.3 

1962 _ 

14.7 

8.0 

33.5 

8.5 

32.47 

21.9 

23.2 

10.9 

15.5 

48.8 

1963 _ 

15.0 

12, 131 
13,  350 

10.2 

8,088 

6,029 

33.2 

8.5 

32.  47 

21.9 

24.3 

10.5 

14. 1 

49.7 

1964 _ 

15.0 

10.1 

7,300 

>  5, 200 

330.8 

6.5 

30.  00 

22.4 

24.9 

10.8 

14.0 

49.8 

1965 

16,200 

29.00 

1  Export  differential  on  1,000,000  bales  averaged  7.5  cents  per  pound.  There  was  no 
export  differential  on  1,200,000  bales. 


2  Acreage  reserve  program  was  in  effect  in  United  States  in  1956  to  1958. 
s  Estimated. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
proposed  substitute  title  VI  to  H.R.  9811 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  This  substitute 
would  extend  the  current  one-price  cot¬ 
ton  system  for  an  additional  4  years. 
Under  the  one-price  cotton  system,  our 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  purchase 
cotton,  their  most  important  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is 
sold  to  textile  manufacturers  in  foreign 
countries. 

Unless  the  one-price  system  is  main¬ 
tained  and  extended,  severe  damage  will 
be  done  to  this  Nation’s  textile  industry, 
an  industry  which  plays  a  vital  role  in 
our  national  economy. 

Our  textile  industry  is  one  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  largest  employers.  It  has  been 
classified  as  “essential  to  our  national 
security.”  Unemployment  within  the 
textile  industry  has  often  struck  hard¬ 
est  at  those  communities  suffering  from 
depressed  conditions.  And  the  inability 
of  domestic  manufacturers  to  buy  their 
raw  materials  at  competitive  prices  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  our  domestic  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  the  last  decade.  For  this 
reason,  when  President  Kennedy  insti¬ 
tuted  his  seven-point  program  to  meet 
the  wide  range  of  problems  faced  by  the 
textile  industry,  he  placed  the  highest 
priority  upon  the  institution  of  a  one- 
price  cotton  system. 

That  objective  was  achieved  by  the 
one-price  cotton  legislation  passed  last 
year.  Although  this  legislation,  making 
cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at 
competitive  prices,  has  been  in  effect  for 
only  slightly  over  1  year,  the  benefits  of 
this  approach  to  the  industry  and  to  the 
Nation  have  already  been  strikingly 
,  demonstrated. 

One-price  cotton  has  stimulated  em¬ 
ployment.  In  the  past  year  28,000  jobs 
have  been  added  to  the  textile  industry — 
bringing  the  industry  to  the  highest  level 
of  weekly  work  hours  in  its  history. 

It  has  helped  increase  by  600,000  bales 
the  consumption  of  cotton  by  American 
textile  mills. 

The  one-price  cotton  legislation  has 
improved  the  wage  structure  for  textile 
workers  by  contributing  to  conditions 
under  which  the  textile  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  able  to  raise  wages  twice 
since  its  enactment. 

It  has  greatly  stimulated  capital  in¬ 
vestment  by  the  textile  industry  in  plant 
and  equipment.  Expenditures  in  1965 
will  exceed  $1  billion — almost  $400  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  average  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  5  years  and  the  highest  in  history. 

And  the  system  of  one-price  cotton 
has  helped  bring  the  cotton  industry 
into  a  more  competitive  position  with 
manmade  fibers  and  halt  the  decline  in 
per  capita  cotton  consumption. 

Yet  strangely  enough,  despite  the 
demonstrated  success  of  the  one-price 
system,  the  cotton  provisions  approved 
by  the  committee  would  eliminate  one- 
price  cotton  and  reinstitute  the  discred¬ 
ited  system  by  which  one  subsidy  rate 
would  be  applied  to  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  a  higher  rate  applied  to  exports. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  says  of 
the  committee  bill  that  “it  would  turn 


back  the  clock  to  a  system  which  has 
failed  and  which  would  destroy  the 
American  raw  cotton  industry.”  The 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  points  out 
that  foreign  mills  would  be  subsidized 
by  anywhere  from  5  to  12  cents  a  pound 
or  as  much  as  40  percent  lower  than  the 
American  price,  and  that  the  selling  pro¬ 
cedure  for  export  would  amount  to 
“dumping.”  Textile  manufacturers  have 
characterized  the  committee  proposal  as 
“tragic.” 

The  necessarily  disastrous  effect  of 
domestic  industry  of  this  inequitable,  un¬ 
realistic,  and  impractical  approach  to 
cotton  pricing  is  now  recorded  history. 

Under  the  two-price  system  the  foreign 
textile  manufacturer  had  an  immediate 
cost  advantage  over  an  American  mill  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  cost  advan¬ 
tages  he  might  enjoy  as  a  result  of  manu¬ 
facturing  outside  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  during  the  period  that  the 
two-price  cotton  system  was  in  effect, 
imports  of  cotton  textiles  quadrupled 
while  our  domestic  industry  declined. 
And  in  many  cases  the  high  cost  of  cot¬ 
ton  forced  the  American  mills  to  shift 
to  manmade  fibers  and  other  competing 
fibers,  when,  if  the  price  had  been  lower, 
good  quality  cotton  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred. 

As  President  Johnson  observed: 

The  needs  of  neither  the  cotton-grower, 
the  cotton-handler,  the  cotton  textile  mill, 
nor  the  consumer  are  being  satisfied  (by  a 
two-price  cotton  system) . 

But  if  the  cotton  provisions  approved 
by  the  Senate  committee  remain  in  this 
bill,  these  undesirable  effects  of  a  two- 
price  system  will  be  repeated. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  Nor 
can  we  permit  putting  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  once  again  in  the  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  serve  as  “pawnbroker”  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  market. 

Under  the  present  provisions,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  become  in  effect  the 
biggest  buyer  and  seller  of  cotton.  In 
my  view,  such  a  result  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  It  may  be  quite 
proper  for  the  Government  to  be  a  ref¬ 
eree,  a  mediator,  and  to  set  guidelines  in 
contributing  to  stability  in  the  industry. 
But  is  is  wholly  inappropriate  for  the 
Government  to  be  the  major  cotton  buy¬ 
er,  warehouseman,  domestic  salesman, 
and  exporter.  Yet  the  present  provisions 
would  encourage  the  movement  of  cotton 
not  into  trade  channels  but  into  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  and,  I  might  add,  at  a  cost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1  billion  more  than  the  sensible 
one-price  cotton  system  would  cost  if 
continued. 

The  Talmadge  substitute,  however, 
would  provide  the  same  basic  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  included  in  H.R.  9811  as  passed  by 
the  House.  It  would  lower  cotton  price 
supports  to  about  world  levels,  and  the 
income  loss  to  growers  would  be  made 
up  through  direct  payments.  This  pro¬ 
gram  would  allow  cotton  to  move  more 
freely  and  competitively  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
mechanisms  required  for  effective  farm 
programs.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
the  national  interest  requires  that  farm 
programs  be  directed  toward  the  goals 


of  a  reasonable  balance  between  com¬ 
modity  supply  and  demand,  maintenance 
of  a  sound  economy,  a  price  structure 
that  encourages  maximum  consumption 
at  home  and  abroad  and  a  minimum  of 
Government  controls  and  fair  income  to 
the  producer. 

A  basic  step  toward  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives  in  this  area  is  the 
construction  of  a  farm  program  around 
the  one-price  cotton  principle. 

The  House  has  passed  H.R.  9811  with 
cotton  provisions  which  embody  such  a 
one-price  principle. 

We  should  reject  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sions  which  reflect  a  mechanism  which 
did  not  work  and  which  Congress  only 
last  year  rejected. 

We  should  replace  these  provisions 
with  the  substitute  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  continue  the  wise  and  proven  policy 
of  one-price  cotton. 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE 
(SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  RECORD 
OF  CON CILIATIONISM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  profoundly  disturbed  by  recent 
items  in  the  press  reporting  major  sales 
of  grain  by  Canada  and  our  other  allies 
to  the\Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  and 
also  resorting  that  we  ourselves  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  we  are  even  prepared 
to  drop  the  restriction  that  50  percent 
of  this  wheat  move  in  American  bottoms. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  reports  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press  that  some  of 
our  Senators  from  the  Western  grain 
States  have  \let  it  be  known  that  they 
will  not  support  the  repeal  of  section 
14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  unless  the 
union  movement  abandons  its  insistence 
that  50  percent  of  the  wheat  moved  to 
Communist  countries  be  shipped  in 
American  bottoms.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  this  operation  by  any  other 
word  than  “blackmail.” 

There  is  apparently  no  end  to  the 
artifices  of  those  who  favor  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  Thursday  voted  out  an 
agriculture  bill  which Vmost  of  us  would 
strongly  support,  but  amended  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  make  itViecessary  for  me 
to  vote  against  the  bill  inthe  amendment 
ever  carried.  This  amendment,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  would  by  law  remove 
the  shipping  restriction  on\ny  commer¬ 
cial  sale  of  farm  products.  \ 

If  I  may  speak  bluntly,  I  see  absolutely 
no  difference  between  the  attitude  which 
some  of  our  grain  growers  and  grain 
dealers  and  grain  politicians\are  now 
taking  on  the  question  of  wheat  sales 
to  the  Communist  world,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  profit-taking-and-the-fumre-be- 
damned  attitude  of  those  who  in  the 
1930’s  insisted  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  sell  scrap  metal  to  Japan. 

In  time  of  war  it  has  always  been 
taken  for  granted  that  each  side  tries 
to  make  things  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  opposing  side  by  denying  thtoi 
access  to  food  and  raw  materials  ai^L 
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other  imports  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cutioK  of  the  war. 

The  rnethods  used  will  vary  from  situ¬ 
ation  to'Ssituation,  but  they  include  sub¬ 
marine  warfare,  blockades,  preemptive 
buying,  anck.  pressure  on  neutrals  not  to 
sell  to  the  enemy  the  commodities  he 
most  requires.'' 

If  there  had^been  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  between  ourselves  and  the 
Communist  world/si  do  not  think  that 
anyone  in  his  right Nnind  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  free  Vorld  sell  massive 
quantities  of  wheat  to  \he  Soviet  Union 
and  to  Red  China,  to  n^lp  them  over¬ 
come  their  food  shortages^ 

Our  difficulty  in  assessingsthe  matter 
of  East-West  trade  springs  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  twilight  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  we  have  neither  peace  nor 
all-out  war. 

American  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  told  that  the\e- 
curity  of  all  southeast  Asia  and  ultl 
mately  our  own  security  are  involved  in\ 
this  limited  but  vicious  war. 

American  boys  have  also  died  in  recent 
months  in  attempting  to  prevent  a  Com¬ 
munist  takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  more  than  10,000  of  them  are 
still  on  duty  there  in  an  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  an  uneasy  truce. 

Rumblings  in  other  Latin  American 
countries  suggest  the  possibility  of  more 
Cubas  and  more  Dominican  Republics  in 
the  very  near  future. 

But  despite  the  Soviet  Union’s  open 
support  of  the  Vietcong  insurgency  and 
of  Communist  subversion  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  free  nations  not  only  continue 
to  do  business  as  usual  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  bloc  coun¬ 
tries,  but  they  appear  to  be  almost  fall¬ 
ing  over  themselves  in  their  eagerness  to 
export  both  machinery  and  agricultural 
produce  to  the  Communist  bloc — and 
this  with  increasingly  more  generous 
credit  terms. 

When  the  time  comes  to  hang  the  capitalist 
class — 

Lenin  is  once  reported  to  have  said — 
they  will  compete  with  each  other  to  sell 
us  the  rope. 

The  truth  of  this  dictum  was  never,, 
more  literally  or  more  tragically  appai/ 
ent  than  it  is  today. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  equipment, 
the  free  world  sales  to  the  Communist 
bloc  in  recent  years  include  entire'chem- 
ical  processing  plants,  oil  refinen.es,  tex¬ 
tile  plants,  papermills,  synthetic  rubber 
plants,  and  so  on.  And  it  Vlas  not  just 
been  a  matter  of  selling  equipment  to  the 
Communists,  because  these  sales  have 
generally  involved  turnkey  operations,  in 
which  we  turn  over  p6  the  Communists 
a  fully  operating  plant,  including  tech¬ 
nology  and  training  of  management  and 
labor. 

In  the  field  of  grain  exports,  the  free 
world  over  the  period  1960  to  1964  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China, 
and  the  other  Communist  countries,  a 
total  of /more  than  40  million  metric 
tons. 

I  tbffnk  it  important  to  underscore  the 
fact/that  much  of  this  went  to  countries 
winch,  before  they  were  taken  over  by 
le  Communists,  were  substantial  ex¬ 


porters  of  food  grains  whose  agricultural 
production  helped  to  compensate  for  food 
deficits  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  without  the  40 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  which  they 
obtained  from  the  free  world  over  the 
5-year  period  1960-64,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  and  Castro  Cuba  would 
today  be  in  such  dire  domestic  straits  that 
they  would  have  to  cut  back  sharply  on 
their  subversive  activities  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  and,  especially  on  their  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  of  so-called  wars  of  na¬ 
tional  liberation. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  if  the  shoe 
were  on  the  other  foot,  and  if  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  had  had  our  food  surpluses 
while  we  had  had  their  shortages,  they 
would  have  utilized  this  advantage  merci¬ 
lessly  to  complete  the  burial  of  the  free 
world.  i 

And  I  am  also  convinced  that,  had 
the  free  world  insisted,  beginning  in  1960, 
that  the  Communists  would  call  off  their 
subversive  activities  internationally  as  a 
condition  of  our  grain  sales  to  them,  the 
uprld  situation  would  be  vastly  different 
l^ay. 

ourselves,  have  in  recent  years,  gor 
into  \he  business  of  feeding  the  Com¬ 
munist,  world  on  a  major  scale, /and 
we  are,  therefore,  not  in  a  very/good 
position  to  point  our  finger  a/’  other 
Western  nations  or  to  urge  a  ijjfore  con¬ 
sidered  approach  to  the  entirt  question 
of  food  exports  to  Communist  countries. 

But  a  few  facts  about  our  good  neigh¬ 
bor  to  the  north  will  help,  to  illustrate  the 
terrible  disarray  that  characterizes  our 
own  economic  relations  and  those  of 
other  free  countries  ^ith  the  Communist 
bloc. 

For  the  1964-6jkcrop  year,  Canada  ex¬ 
ported  a  total  of  395  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  flotir,  of  which  150  million 
bushels  wenLto  the  Communist  countries. 

For  the  X965-66  crop  year,  which  be¬ 
gan  on  August  1,  it  is  estimated  that 
total  exports  will  run  approximately  600 
millimt  bushels,  of  which  the  Commu- 
nist/will  get  some  350  million  bushels, 
or  /roughly  10  million  metric  tons. 

[oreover,  these  Canadian  sales  are 
lade  without  political  restrictions  of  any 
kind. 

Not  only  has  Canada  become  the  chief 
purveyor  of  grain  to  Red  China,  but  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
much  of  the  Canadian  flour  purchased  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  delivered  to  Castro 
Cuba. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  has,  in 
recent  years,  manifested  a  willingness 
to  support  a  certain  relaxation  of  trade 
with  Communist  countries,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  oppose  long¬ 
term  credits  because  of  the  conviction 
that  such  credits  constitute  a  form  of 
aid. 

However,  the  process  of  relaxation  has 
an  inexorable  logic  of  its  own;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  given  our  blessing  to  the  relaxation 
of  trade  restrictions,  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves  powerless  to  prevent  the  relaxation 
of  credit  terms. 

Several  years  ago  no  western  nation 
granted  more  than  5  years’  credit  on 
sales  to  Communist  countries,  and  even 
such  a  credit  was  a  rarity. 

But  today  10-  and  15-year  credits  are 


commonplace,  and  there  has  even  bee;; 
some  talk  of  20-  and  25-year  credit 
In  recent  months,  oar  own  Export-] 
port  Bank  has  approved  a  7^ -year  credit 
to  Rumania  for  the  purchase  of  /an  oil 
refinery. 

There  should  be  nothing  surprising 
about  this  development,  because  it  is  a 
maxim  of  economics  that  ji. redit  inevi¬ 
tably  follows  trade. 

THE  FALLACY  THAT  TRADE  PRODUCES  INTERNAL 
RELAXATIO 

Three  arguments  l>ave  been  advanced 
in  favor  of  continuing  to  sell  grain  and 
industrial  equipm/nt  to  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Argument  Nrf.  1  is  that  by  so  doing 
we  are  helping  to  “build  bridges,”  and 
that  this  bkilding  of  bridges  will  ulti¬ 
mately  produce  a  more  relaxed  internal 
regime. 

I  am/all  in  favor  of  doing  everything 
in  our  power  to  encourage  tendencies 
to  decentralization  and  relaxation  with¬ 
in/the  Communist  countries,  because  I 
;lieve  that  such  tendencies  place  cer- 
lin  restraints  on  the  ability  of  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes  to  engage  in  aggression  and 
subversion  abroad. 

But  I  consider  it  a  complete  inversion 
of  the  experience  of  history  to  argue  that 
we  encourage  such  relaxation  by  help¬ 
ing  the  Communist  governments  to  over¬ 
come  the  food  crises  which  are  the  in¬ 
evitable  product  of  Communist  agricul¬ 
tural  policies. 

The  experience  of  political  history  has 
been  that  the  Communist  regimes  tend 
to  tighten  their  political  controls  when 
their  food  problem  is  not  acute  and  that 
they  tend  to  relax  controls — as  they  did 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early  twenties 
under  the  so-called  new  economic  policy, 
and  as  the  Soviet  government  has  again 
done  in  recent  years  on  a  more  limited 
scale — only  under  the  pressure  of  in¬ 
creasing  food  shortages. 

Our  massive  sales  of  wheat  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  to  the  other  Communist 
countries  have — although  I  am  certain 
we  did  not  intend  it  this  way — placed  us 
in  the  position  of  political  strikebreakers. 

The  peasants  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  the  satellite  countries  have  engaged 
in  a  continuing  sit-down  strike,  or  to  be 
more  accurate,  in  a  continuing  slow¬ 
down  strike  directed  against  the  hated 
collective  farms,  in  the  hope  that  their 
governments  would  thus  be  induced  to 
make  greater  concessions  to  private  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture. 

To  the  extent  that  we  of  the  free  world 
have  taken  tfle  pressure  off  their  govern¬ 
ments,  we  have  undermined  the  stub¬ 
born  and  heroic,  struggle  of  the  peasant 
masses  for  relief  from  the  blight  of  total, 
or  near-total  collectivization. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
should  refuse  under  all  circumstances  to 
sell  food  to  the  Communist  countries. 

I  have  never  said  that,  I  do  not  say 
it  now. 

I  simply  want  to  make  the  point  that 
the  massive  sale  of  food  grains  to  them, 
by  taking  some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
Communist  government,  serves  to  retard 
rather  than  encourage  the  process  of 
relaxation  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture, 
tand,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  spheim  of 
foreign  policy. 
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of  1965,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

THBl  principal  destinations  were  the 
U.S.S.KN  $21.8  million;  Hungary,  $4  million; 
Czechoslovakia,  $3.9  million;  and  East  Ger¬ 
many,  $2.4  million. 

AgriculturaKproducts  accounted  for  $22.7 
million  of  this  vhhime.  Soybeans,  valued  at 
$18.7  million,  wasShe  principal  agricultural 
commodity.  Of  the  soybeans  licensed,  $14.4 
million  was  destined  rhr  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
next  largest  commodityNeategory  licensed 
was  miscellaneous  Indus tria\chemicals,  val¬ 
ued  at  $4.6  million,  to  the  UlS^S-R. 

In  1964,  significant  agriculturH.  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  to  bloc  countries  included  $181 
million  in  wheat;  unmanufacturedxptton, 
$25.5  million;  rice,  $10.4  million;  and\oy- 
beans,  $8.3  million.  N. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
I  tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  proposal  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  sup¬ 
port  loan  concept  of  65  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  That  proposal  has  been  in  effect 
for  27  years. 

We  are  entering  a  program,  if  this  sub¬ 
stitute  is  agreed  to,  which  would  under¬ 
mine  the  entire  farm  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  country  for  all  other  basic 
commodities.  It  would  go  further  and 
destroy  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  limitations 
based  on  payments.  It  is  inherently 
wrong  that  a  farmer  should  receive  a 
large  percentage  of  his  income  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  No  busi¬ 
ness  should  receive  a  substantial  part  of 
its  income  from  the  Treasury. 

The  new  concept  with  respect  to  cot¬ 
ton,  the  compensatory  payment,  with  a 
low  world  price  loan  of  21  cents  a  pound, 
which  the  substitute  would  provide  for 
Middling  inch  cotton — let  me  specify 
with  reference  to  the  first  year — would 
thereafter  decline  to  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  average  world  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  a  downward  spiral  in  world  cotton 
prices  with  no  brakes  or  no  pullout 
mechanism.  The  growers’  income,  if 
there  were  no  limitation,  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  first  year,  and  only  in  the 
first  year.  This  is  a  4-year  program. 

It  would  be  rapidly  undermined  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  geared  to  a  forced  de¬ 
cline  in  the  world  price,  and  a  higher 
peercentage  of  the  farmers’  income  would 
be  dependent  each  year  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
thing  that  would  destroy  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  he  stated 
that  if  the  world  price  should  go  down  to 
20  cents,  to  19  cents,  or  to  18  cents,  this 
would  be  compensated  for  by  a  check 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
such  a  program  would  not  work.  We 
could  not  get  those  appropriations,  and 
that  would  destroy  the  program.  It 
would  involve  a  tremendous  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  substitute  proposal  would  permit 
producers  to  stay  out  of  the  program 
and  plant  and  sell  some  50-percent  more 
than  their  allotted  acreage  production 
without  penalty.  Every  added  bale 
would  compete  with  production  by  co¬ 
operating  farmers,  and  with  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks.  Government  stocks  now 
total  more  than  10  million  bales. 

Why  should  we  make  it  mandatory  for 
some  growers  to  cut  back  and  allow  other 
growers  to  increase  their  production  at 
a  time  when  our  accumulated  stocks  are 
approximately  14,200,000  bales? 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  open  end 
planting  in  for  the  State  of  California  in 
order  to  get  a  vote  on  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  He  left  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  personally  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  mean  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  cotton  acreage 
would  leave  the  Southeast  and  go  west¬ 
ward,  to  California. 

If  the  raw  cotton  industry  is  in  such 
desperate  straits,  why  is  it  that  we  per¬ 
mit  growers  to  plant  150  percent  of  their 
allotment,  which  is  provided  for  in  this 
substitute? 

The  substitute  fails  to  provide  a  posi¬ 
tive  type  of  export  program  for  U.S.  cot¬ 
ton.  The  21-cents-a-pound  loan  for  the 
first  year,  if  it  is  administered  as  in  the 
recent  past,  would  enable  sellers  of  cot¬ 
ton  from  other  countries  to  offer  their 
stocks  at  prices  just  below  ours. 

That  has  been  true  in  the  past.  We 
have  had  a  policy  of  letting  the  world 
know  what  our  export  price  is,  and 
therefore  foreign  countries  have  sold 
their  cotton  just  under  ours  and  have 
been  able  to  market  their  product.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  has  been  a 
residual  supplier. 

The  21-cents-a-pound  loan  for  the  first 
year  is  another  umbrella  over  world 
production.  We  shall  see  further  ex¬ 
pansion  in  foreign  countries  as  against 
the  United  States. 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  unfair. 
As  we  have  reduced  acreage  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  foreign  countries  have  increased 
their  acreage.  We  have  asked  the 
American  cotton  farmer  to  shoulder  the 
load  of  acreage  reduction,  and  we  have 
followed  the  foolish  path  of  reducing 
acreage  in  this  country  in  an  attempt 
,  to  bring  world  stocks  into  line  with 
world  consumption.  It  has  been  a  fail¬ 
ure,  because,  as  we  reduce,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  increase  their  production  at  our 
expense. 

This  substitute  would  hold  an  um¬ 
brella  over  that  production. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  bill  is 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  requires 
exports  to  be  sold  at  the  world  price.  If 
we  would  export  cotton,  we  must  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  do  just 
that,  because  it  would  require  them  to 


accept  a  bid  at  the  prevailing  market 
price,  or  else,  if  they  refuse  to  report  to 
Congress. 

What  could  be  simpler  for  our  export 
program  than  for  us  to  follow  the  market 
up,  or  follow  the  market  down,  and  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  market?  If  we  had  done 
that,  we  would  have  exported  much  more 
cotton.  We  would  have  had  our  historic 
share.  We  would  not  be  a  residual  sup¬ 
plier  in  the  export  market. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
correct  the  situation. 

If  we  had  had  normal  cotton  exports 
from  this  country,  we  would  not  have  a 
real  cotton  surplus  today,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  substitute  nullifies,  though  it  re¬ 
tains  the  language,  the  national  mini¬ 
mum  cotton  allotment  of  16  million 
acres.  It  would  establish,  instead,  a 
mandatory  acreage  reduction  of  10  per¬ 
cent,  plus  such  attractive  incentives  that 
farmers  would  be  forced  to  make  ap¬ 
proximately  a  35  percent  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction.  This  would  cause  a  proportion¬ 
ate  loss  for  the  gins,  warehouses,  mer¬ 
chants,  transporters,  and  cotton  sup¬ 
pliers  of  all  kinds.  It  would  be  equivalent 
to  closing  down  every  third  business  con¬ 
cern  in  the  cotton  industry. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  American 
cotton  grower  bearing  the  acreage  re¬ 
duction  of  the  whole  world.  We  are 
doing  this  when  we  cut  the  acreage  a 
third  in  this  country,  as  is  here  provided, 
and  as  a  farmer  is  induced  to  do  by  the 
payments  provided.  We  shall  merely 
cause  an  increase  in  production  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  America,  and  the  Asian 
and  African  Continents. 

The  substitute  provides  cotton  to  the 
domestic  mills  at  2  cents  a  pound  less, 
beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  than  the 
23 14  cents  a  pound  current  base  cost  to 
the  domestic  user.  This  will  represent 
another  windfall  of  $90  million  for  the 
raw  cotton  cost.  How  could  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  other  than  a  windfall,  since  the 
textile  prices  have  not  been  reduced  pro¬ 
portionately  with  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  during  the  past  2 
years? 

I  was  present  in  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  when  the  representatives  of  the 
textile  industry  appeared.  They  assured 
the  committee  that  if  Congress  gave 
them  one-price  cotton,  textile  prices 
would  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

But  what  happened?  Textile  prices 
have  been  increased  and  increased 
again,  and  the  profits  of  the  mills  are  at 
an  alltime  high  level.  Yet  we  are 
granting  another  subsidy  of  $90  million. 

Then  when  the  world  price  of  cotton 
slumps  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
the  support  price  will  be  90  percent  of 
the  world  market,  there  will  be  another 
tremendous  subsidy  to  the  mills. 

I  shall  read  from  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Agriculture  Committee : 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Ellender)  .  Well,  as¬ 
suming  that  this  relief  for  which  you  are 
asking  is  obtained,  how  much  less  would 
you  sell  your  cotton  cloth  at? 

Mr.  Ruffin - 

At  that  time  Mr.  Ruffin  was  president 
of  the  American  Textile  Institute.  He 
was  appearing  before  the  committee  as 
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a  witness  for  the  institute,  stating  the 
position  of  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Ruffin.  I  think  it  Is  very  clear,  based 
on  Mr.  Ehrman’s  testimony,  that  as  cotton 
goes  down — I  understand,  Mr.  Ehrman,  that 
it  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  direct 
correlation  that  economists  and  chartists 
have  come  into  contact  with,  cotton  goods 
follow  the  price  of  cotton  down,  I  believe, 
more  closely  than  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  Ehrman.  I  have  never  personally 
come  across  a  series  which  shows  such  a 
high  correlation. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  the  answer 
to  the  question.  But  assuming  that  a  sub¬ 
sidy  would  be  paid  on  cotton,  say,  of  6 
cents  or  $30  a  bale,  if  you  were  to  get  that 
beginning  on  July  1,  let  us  say,  how  much 
change  in  price  would  there  be  in  the  same 
kind  of  cloth  that  you  manufacture  in  June 
in  contrast  to  the  one  you  manufactured 
in  July? 

Mr.  Ruffin.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  little, 
wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Ruffin.  Sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  little, 
wouldn’t  it?  It  couldn’t  affect  the  cost  of  a 
shirt  or  a  dress  or - 

Mr.  Ruffin.  Let  me  preface  this  by  saying 
this.  For  instance,  in  one  line  of  goods  that 
we  manufacture  to  a  very  big  extent,  merely 
the  prospect  of  an  end  to  two-price  cotton 
has  reduced  the  price  of  those  goods  4  and 
5  and  6  cents  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prospect  of  maybe 
a  law  being  enacted  has  restrained  a  lot  of 
people  from  buying  cotton,  too. 

Mr.  Ruffin.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  terrific  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Ruffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  it  goes  both  ways. 

Mr.  Ruffin.  I  think  we  can  be  very  sure, 
based  on  many  years  of  history,  that  as  the 
cotton  cost  goes  down  you  are  going  to  see 
cotton  goods  prices  go  down  in  directly  the 
same  proportion.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would,  of  course, 
affect  immediately  the  cost  of  the  shirt? 

Mr.  Ruffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Bear  in  mind.  Senator,  that  cotton,  on 
the  average  makes  up  55  percent  of  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  goods,  and  a  high 
official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  tes¬ 
tified  to  a  congressional  committee  not  too 
long  ago,  an  estimate  that  the  consumer, 
the  buyer  of  cotton  goods,  would  save  from 
$600  to  $800  million  a  year  by  reason  of 
doing  away  with  two-price  cotton. 

Last  year  I  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate 
for  one-price  cotton,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  mills  that  the  saving  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  public.  Now  the  cotton 
farmer  has  had  it  taken  out  of  his  hide. 
Cotton  is  down  $17.50  a  bale,  or  over 
$250  million  a  year  based  on  last  year’s 
crop,  with  a  similar  reduction  facing 
him  this  crop  year. 

All  of  the  farmers’  contribution  went 
into  effect  at  the  domestic  and  export 
mill  door.  The  mills  received  a  bonanza 
payment  based  on  cotton  unopened  in 
mill  hands  when  the  program  went  into 
effect,  and  have  been  able  to  buy  their 
cotton  at  614  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
price  previously  paid. 

Decreased  mill  outlays  for  raw  cotton 
through  reduced  prices,  whether  brought 
about  by  payments  into  trade  channels 
or  directly  to  the  mills,  have  lowered 
their  cost  of  raw  materials  over  $800 
million. 

I  grant  that  the  mills  shared  their 
good  fortune  with  textile  laborers,  by 
three  wage  increases  amounting  to  5  per¬ 
cent  each.  I  grant  that  they  increased 


their  investment  in  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  by  $120  million,  up  to  $760  million, 
as  evidenced  by  their  own  publications. 
This  helped  mill  suppliers. 

But  what  did  it  accomplish  on  their 
promise  to  farmers,  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  and  to  help  consumers  through  re¬ 
duced  prices? 

The  price  at  the  back  door  of  the  mill 
for  mill  goods  went  up.  The  promise  of 
a  1.1  million-bale  increase  in  domestic 
consumption  dwindled  down  to  600,000 
bales,  and  most  of  the  increase  can  be 
accounted  for  through  inventory  replace¬ 
ment,  because  the  pipelines  of  goods  had 
been  depleted  in  the  expectation  of  a 
price  drop.  The  facts  are  that  we  did 
not  consume  any  more  cotton  because  of 
the  one-price  policy,  but  because  the 
pipelines  had  been  allowed  to  run  empty. 
They  were  expecting  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  cotton. 

The  mills  paid  increased  wages,  and 
increased  their  investment  in  plant  out 
of  their  profits.  But  in  addition,  their 
earnings  per  share  of  stock  increased 
from  nearly  100  percent  to  more  than 
1,000  percent  in  a  2-year  period.  One 
of  the  larger  mills  increased  its  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  from  30  cents  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  to  64  cents  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1964.  Another  increased  its 
earnings  from  17  cents  a  share  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1963  to  48  cents  a  share 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1964. 

That  is  where  the  test  is,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  earnings  of  the  cotton  mill 
owners. 

Another  mill,  one  of  the  largest,  in¬ 
creased  its  earnings  from  68  cents  a 
share  in  the  first  quarter  of  1963  to  $1.35 
the  last  quarter  of  1964.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  example  is  a  mill  that  increased  its 
earnings  from  7  cents  a  share  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  to  76  cents  a  share  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1965. 

What  are  we  doing?  In  the  face  of 
these  large  profits,  we  are  reducing  the 
price  of  cotton  still  further.  The  mills 
realize  $90  million  additional  savings  in 
the  price  of  their  raw  material  the  first 
year,  and  after  that  even  more,  as  the 
price  of  cotton  goes  down  below  the  world 
price  level. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  which  will 
destroy  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cotton  farming  industry 
in  the  United  States  as  we  have  known  it. 

I  do  not  single  out  these  textile  mill 
companies  as  unique  examples  and  I 
prefer  not  to  call  them  by  name,  but 
these  results  are  contained  in  their  own 
financial  reports  of  their  operations.  To 
illustrate  that  they  are  not  exceptions, 
the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  has  fared 
extremely  well.  Textile  industry  profits 
before  income  taxes  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1963  amounted  to  $146  million.  This 
had  increased  to  $178  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1964  and  had  gone  up  to  $281 
million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
suggest  that  the  textile  mills  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  a  profit.  In  fact,  I  would  insist 
that  the  mills  operate  at  a  profit  so  that 
they  would  enjoy  a  healthy  economic  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  to  expand  and  meet 
the  textile  needs  of  this  country.  I  am 
happy  that  they  were  able  to  provide 
needed  wage  increases  to  textile  workers. 
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But,  I  would  point  out  that  during  the 
period  when  textile  profits  were  doubling 
and  textile  wages  were  increased  by  over 
15  percent,  that  the  farmer’s  price  for 
raw  cotton  has  declined  by  $17.50  a  bale, 
or  over  15  percent. 

The  cotton  fanner  is  in  dire  straits. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  them  have  allot¬ 
ments  of  15  acres  or  less  and  the  gross 
production  at  the  national  average  per 
acre  under  the  proposed  price  in  this 
substitute  would  provide  a  gross  income 
less  than  the  $3,000  poverty  level  estab¬ 
lished  under  other  law.  This  is  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  labor  of  the  cotton 
farmer,  a  return  on  his  investment  in 
land  and  equipment,  and  the  cost  of 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  chemicals 
needed  in  his  production  operation. 
How  can  we  in  this  Congress  justify  the 
transfer  of  income  from  a  segment  of  our 
economy  that  is  essential  to  our  public 
welfare  in  providing  healthful  nutrition 
and  fiber  to  our  civilian  population  and 
armed  services,  and  that  is  essential  to 
maintaining  world  peace,  and  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  base  of  our  strength  to  meet 
the  chaotic  conditions  existing  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  today?  How  can  we 
further  deprive  these  poor  cotton 
farmers  of  income-producing  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  further  reduce  the  prices  of 
cotton  to  the  textile  mills  in  the  face  of 
their  performance  over  recent  months? 

I  have  shown  you  the  increased  profits 
of  individual  textile  mills  and  of  the 
textile  industry  as  a  whole  due  to  reduc¬ 
tion  in  raw  cotton  prices  that  the  mills 
assured  us  would  be  competitive  with 
and  regain  markets  for  cotton.  Let  us 
look  at  what  actually  happened.  From 
the  table  included  in  the  testimony  of 
then  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Charles  Murphy,  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  this  year,  we  find 
these  startling  facts.  The  consumption 
of  all  textiles  from  8,595,700,000  pounds 
in  1963  to  9,336,400,000  pounds  in  1964 
reveals  an  increase  in  textile  production 
of  740,700,000  pounds.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.2  pounds  per  capita.  Not  all 
of  this  increase  was  consumed  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  a  good  part  of  it  was  cotton 
filling  pipelines  that  had  been  emptied 
in  the  expectation  of  raw  cotton  price 
reduction. 

How  did  cotton  share  in  this  domestic 
consumption  increase?  Cotton  con¬ 
sumption  increased  by  195,800,000 
pounds  from  1963  to  1964,  but  its  per¬ 
cent  of  the  market  continued  to  decline 
from  48.1  percent  to  46.4  percent,  or  a 
further  relative  reduction  in  the  total 
market  of  1.7  percent. 

To  which  fibers  did  the  increase  go? 
Rayon’s  proportion  of  the  market  de¬ 
creased  by  one-half  of  1  percent  as 
against  cotton’s  1.7  percent.  The  non- 
cellulosic  manmade  fibers,  with  which 
cotton  is  not  competitive  in  use,  in¬ 
creased  470,800,000  pounds,  and  its  share 
of  the  market  increased  by  2.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  mills  assured  us 
last  year  that  one  price  cotton  would 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  cotton  producers.  They  prom¬ 
ised  that  one  price  cotton  would  elimi¬ 
nate  their  need  for  import  quotas  against 
foreign-made  textiles  which  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  domestic  consumption  of  raw 
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cotton.  Again,  let  us  look  at  what  has 
happened.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  lists  the  average  price  of  cloth  ob¬ 
tainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton  on  20 
constructions  for  the  calendar  year  1963, 
when  domestic  mill  prices  were  8V2  cents 
above  our  export  price,  at  60.52  cents  and 
imports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods 
at  the  equivalent  of  634,000  bales.  We 
reduced  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  mills 
when  we  passed  the  existing  law  last  year 
in  April.  We  did  expect  that  cloth  price 
would  decline  proportionately  to  the  re¬ 
duction  in  price  per  pound  since  cotton 
constitutes  55  percent  of  the  cost  in  tex¬ 
tiles  as  witnessed  by  mill  representatives 
before  the  Senate  committee.  What 
actually  happened  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  is  that  the  average  price  of 
cloth  from  a  pound  of  cotton  went  up 
from  6.52  cents  to  61.65  cents  and  tex¬ 
tile  imports  were  the  equivalent  of  626,- 
000  bales  of  cotton.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  basing  its  report  on  the 
January-May  1965,  period,  reports  that 
cloth  prices  from  a  pound  of  cotton  in¬ 
creased  to  62.98  cents  per  pound  and  that 
imports  of  cotton  manufactured  goods 
during  the  first  5 -month  period  of  this 
calendar  year  are  running  at  the  rate  of 
700,000  bales. 

Cotton  mill  prices  are  approximately 
2  y2  cents  per  pound  higher  than  they 
were  previous  to  the  price  change  and 
textile  imports  are  running  at  a  rate  of 
66,000  bales  annually  more  than  when 
cotton  prices  were  high.  I  have  not  heard 
the  mills  scream  about  this  increase. 
But,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  are  not  happy  with 
our  raw  cotton  exports  dropping  1,600,000 
bales  and  the  foreign  produced  cotton 
coming  back  into  our  market  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  66,000  additional  bales  of  con¬ 
sumption  through  textiles. 

I  have  heard  the  merits  of  one  price 
cotton  preached  over  and  over.  I  have 
taken  a  look  at  what  happens  under  one 
price  cotton  over  the  last  18  months. 
The  substitute  before  us  would  continue 
one  price  cotton  and  reduce  this  price  by 
an  additional  1 V2  or  2  V2  cents  per  pound. 
What  assurance  do  we  now  have  that  the 
mills  will  reverse  their  profit  trends  and 
fulfill  commitments  they  have  over  a 
year  been  failing  to  carry  out? 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  Because  of 
the  mills’  failure  to  fulfill  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  increase  consumption  by  over  a 
million  and  a  half  bales,  and  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  permitted  a 
decline  of  1,600,000  bales  in  exports  we 
find  the  carryover  increased  by  about  2 
million  bales.  The  farmer  has  made  his 
sacrifice  in  price,  but  the  failure  of  his 
Government  and  his  market  has 
worsened  his  plight. 

We  now  have  facing  us  a  proposal  to 
require  him  involuntarily  to  further  re¬ 
duce  his  production,  idle  his  land,  and 
curtail  the  economy  of  his  rural  com¬ 
munity. 

Let  us  compare  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  us  and  the  substitute  now  be¬ 
ing  offered.  The  provisions  in  the  bill 
maintain  the  16  million  acre  minimum 
allotment  and  would  permit  a  farmer  to 
plant  his  full  allotment  without  penalty. 
The  substitute  would  not  take  away  the 
16  million  acre  minimum,  but  would  pen¬ 


alize  the  cotton  farmer  by  forcing  him 
involuntarily  to  reduce  his  plantings  be¬ 
low  his  allotted  acreage  by  at  least  15  per¬ 
cent  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
port  and  the  Government  payments  in¬ 
volved. 

Existing  law  preserves  the  parity  con¬ 
cept  and  the  minimum  price  support 
floor  of  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  allotment  established 
by  law  on  the  individual  farm.  Though 
the  substitute  leaves  in  the  parity  for¬ 
mula,  it  destroys  the  parity  concept  by 
reducing  the  price  support  7%  cents  be¬ 
low  the  price  support  minimum  of  65 
percent,  and  for  the  first  time  makes  the 
farmer  dependent  upon  a  direct  payment 
from  the  Federal  Government  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  production  and  requires  that 
he  involuntarily  reduce  his  acreage  be¬ 
low  his  allotment  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  either  price  supports  or  payments. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  plan 
whereby  the  farmer  may  voluntarily  re¬ 
duce  his  production  and  receive  a  rental 
payment  from  the  Government  to  main¬ 
tain  his  net  income.  The  substitute 
proposal  would  require  an  involuntary 
reduction  that  would  mean  eventually 
further  reduction  in  the  national  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  and  finally  permit  pro¬ 
duction  for  domestic  consumption  only. 

The  committee  bill  preserves  the  na¬ 
tional  allotment  of  16  million  acres  and 
the  farmer’s  right  to  plant  within  it, 
or  to  reduce  his  plantings  to  domestic 
allotment  levels  voluntarily  and  receive 
a  payment  therefor.  The  substitute  bill 
effectively  destroys  the  national  allot¬ 
ment  concept  by  both  the  involuntary 
reduction  of  15  percent  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  discussed,  and  providing  a  new 
open-end  planting  for  those  who,  because 
of  advantageous  conditions,  can  grow 
a  quality  of  cotton  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  I  cannot  conceive  that  this 
Congress  would  destroy  an  industry  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  Nation  by  providing  a  large 
portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  neces¬ 
sary  to  it  in  world  trade  channels 
through  nearly  two  centuries  just  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  a  selected  few  in  an  isolated 
area  of  the  country  the  privilege  of 
open-end  planting. 

The  committee  bill  preserves  the  status 
quo  of  allotments  to  land.  This  provi¬ 
sion  has  served  the  cotton  industry  well 
since  the  inception  of  acreage  controls. 
The  substitute  offered  would  destroy  this 
concept  by  permitting  the  lease  or  sale 
of  allotments  by  farmers  to  other  farm¬ 
ers  and  even  to  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  limitations  imposed  on  these 
provisions,  but  they  are  simply  to  butter 
the  bread  in  an  effort  to  destroy  this  time 
proven  concept  established  by  previous 
Congresses. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide  mills 
with  cotton  at  slightly  increased  prices. 
It  would  raise  the  present  mill  price  by 
less  than  2  cents  per  pound  and  would 
still  provide  raw  cotton  to  mills  more 
than  5  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than 
they  did  obtain  it  2  years  ago. 

The  committee  bill  would  guarantee 
the  farmer  around  28  cents  per  pound 
for  Middling  inch  cotton  based  on  cur¬ 
rent  parity  price.  This  is  still  only  65 
percent  of  the  parity  price. 


The  substitute  bill  would  reduce  this 
support  price  by  7  cents  per  pound  to  21 
cents  for  the  crop  year  1966,  and  then 
would  lower  the  price  support  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  estimated  world  price,  which 
would  certainly  further  recede  under 
the  pressure  of  our  substantial  supplies. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  estimating  that  as  U.S.  cotton 
achieved  7  million  bales  next  year  under 
a  program  of  this  kind,  that  the  world 
price  level  would  decline  to  16  or  17  cents. 
Is  it  our  purpose  to  destroy  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  farmer?  Is  it  our  purpose 
based  on  mill  performance  since  April 
of  1964  to  give  them  an  additional  2  y2 
cents  price  reduction  for  1966  by  further 
lowering  the  support  price?  Is  it  our 
purpose  to  continue  to  lower  our  raw 
cotton  prices  by  further  reductions  in  the 
price  support  level  to  follow  world  mar¬ 
kets  down  to  16  or  17  cents  in  order  to 
maintain  their  production  base? 

Mr.  President,  following  the  passage 
of  S.  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
U.S.  cotton  exports  rose  to  over  7  million 
bales  from  2,800,000  the  previous  year. 
A  part  of  this  was  due  to  filling  the  pipe¬ 
lines  in  foreign  countries  that  were  ex¬ 
pecting  our  export  price  adjustment. 
It  was  due  primarily,  however,  to  the 
Congress  establishing  the  price  for  that 
year  in  the  legislation  passed.  In  the 
following  years  we  exported  an  average 
of  5,600,000  bales.  After  this  our  export 
prices  were  announced  in  advance  and 
were  held  at  levels  above  world  prices. 
Our  exports  declined  to  slightly  over  4 
million  bales  average  over  the  last  5 
years  and  this  difference  in  annual  ex¬ 
ports  accounts  for  all  of  the  surpluses 
in  Government  stocks  and  in  excess 
carryover.  The  committee  bill  would 
again  set  the  price  at  world  levels  and 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  not  to  establish  an  export  price 
floor  in  advance  of  the  marketing  year, 
but  would  direct  him  to  accept  bids  that 
were  equivalent  to  the  prices  on  the 
largest  world  cotton  markets.  This 
would  again  regain  our  share  of  exports 
which  should  be  in  excess  of  6  million 
bales  annually.  The  substitute  bill  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  the  export  problem  which 
is  the  source  of  the  cotton  farmer’s 
trouble  and  the  cotton  industry’s  plight. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  provision 
before  us  would  effectively  destroy  the 
cotton-producing  segment  of  the  cotton 
industry  by  curtailing  it  permanently  to 
Government-controlled  production  to  fill 
our  domestic  consumption  requirements. 
To  arbitrarily  force  the  farmers  to  in¬ 
voluntarily  reduce  his  production  over  a 
4-year  period  would  mean  that  he  would 
have  to  sacrifice  existing  equipment  in  a 
glutted  secondhand  market.  He  would 
have  to  move  labor  off  of  his  farm  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  provide  employment. 
Farm  labor  dwellings  would  deteriorate 
at  a  faster  rate  because  they  are  empty 
and  once  the  farm  laborer  has  moved  to 
our  cities  and  been  absorbed  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  plant,  or  for  4  years  been  fur¬ 
nished  a  livelihood  through  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  he  would  not  return  to  the  farm 
when  the  opportunity  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction  might,  if  ever,  reoccur. 

Farm  implement  dealers  would  close 
their  businesses  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
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they  would  reopen.  Land  values  would 
decline  in  cotton-producing  areas  and 
fail  to  recover  after  a  4-year  period. 
Gins,  which  have  been  purchased  on 
credit,  would  have  to  be  repossessed  be¬ 
cause  the  volume  of  business  would  be 
too  small  to  meet  their  credit  commit¬ 
ments  and  their  operating  costs.  The 
operating  costs  would  go  up  and  these 
would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  farmer 
from  those  gins  that  survived.  Com¬ 
presses  would  empty  and  employment 
drop  and  storage  costs  would  have  to  in¬ 
crease  on  the  small  volume  of  cotton 
handled. 

Pour  years  of  the  farmer  being  isolated 
and  bearing  the  entire  brunt  of  Federal 
costs  would  curtail  Government  expend¬ 
itures  and  assure  that  the  farmer  would 
never  again  obtain  the  support  of  his 
Government  in  reaching  the  export  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  after  4  years  of  pro¬ 
ducing  for  the  domestic  consumption 
only  and  export  markets  being  supplied 
from  dwindling  Government  stocks. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  being  offered  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  will  insure  the  destruction  of  a  vital 
industry  on  which  millions  of  people  are 
dependent  for  employment  and  on  which 
the  economies  of  some  16  States  depend 
for  a  major  part  of  their  economic 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  Congress  will  destroy  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  by  accepting  the  substitute  of¬ 
fered  here  in  lieu  of  the  sound  provisions 
provided  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  on 
his  fine  exposition  of  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  this  year.  He  is  unusually  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  has  given 
the  Senate  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  bill  as  they  apply 
to  cotton. 

I  heartily  agree  with  him.  I  also  wish 
to  state  for  emphasis  the  effect  in  our 
State  of  the  reduced  acreage,  which  has 
already  taken  place.  I  have  gathered 
some  figures,  commencing  in  1950,  which 
was  the  year  when  the  Korean  War 
started.  In  that  year  the  allotment  in 
Mississippi  was  2,295,545  acres.  In  1964 
it  was  1,545,958  acres.  That  was  a  re¬ 
duction  of  one-third.  Reductions  had 
already  been  made  before  1950.  But  even 
for  this  modern  period  of  the  last  14 
years  a  reduction  of  one-third  has  been 
made,  and  that  affects  the  production 
of  one-third  of  our  economy. 

That  type  of  loss  is  like  closing  one^f 
out  of  every  three  machines  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  or  taking  out  one  of  every  three 
factories  in  a  city.  We  have  been  cut 
to  the  bone.  We  have  been  bled  white 
already.  These  are  the  sacrifices  that 
we  have  made  in  this  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  colleague  real¬ 
izes,  certainly,  that  when  we  lose  this 
additional  acreage,  it  will  never  come 
back;  that  it  has  gone  to  Mexico,  has 
gone  to  Central  America,  and  has  gone 
to  California.  The  one  who  will  suffer 
will  be  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  A  great  many  of 
the  small  farmers  have  already  been 
liquidated.  They  have  been  put  out  of 


business.  It  reduces  the  economy  of  a 
community  to  follow  this  practice.  It 
takes  the  ginner  out  of  operation.  It 
takes  the  fertilizer  dealer  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  takes  the  farm  machinery 
seller  out  of  business.  It  destroys  the 
economy  of  small  communities.  We 
know  by  experience,  in  driving  through 
our  State,  in  county  after  county,  that 
that  is  the  way  it  affects  our  economy. 
We  have  gone  further  than  we  should 
have  been  required  to  go  or  asked  to  go. 
We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

This  is  a  life-and-death  matter,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  little  producers  in  areas 
of  our  State. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  cotton  industry 
has  a  tremendous  surplus.  If  it  is  in 
these  dire  straits,  as  it  is  claimed,  why 
permit  open-end  planting  of  150  per¬ 
cent  of  an  allotment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  refutation  of 
what  purports  to  be  the  theory  of  the  bill. 
Although  reductions  are  being  made,  the 
bill  states,  in  effect,  “Provided,  however, 
that  without  price  supports  a  producer 
can  produce  an  unlimited  amount.” 

That  principle  will  strangle  us  and 
destroy  our  economy  in  our  area  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  extra  cotton 
grown  on  this  extra  acreage  by  a  few  big 
California  growers  will  compete  directly 
with  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  rest  of 
the  belt  and,  furthermore,  it  will  reduce 
the  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  will  hurt  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  another  as¬ 
pect  of  it.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  go  to  survive.  Many  of  our  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  survived  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
on  his  amendment,  and  on  having 
worked  this  matter  out,  not  only  this 
year,  but  over  the  years,  as  chairman  of 
his  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISSUANCE  OF  TRADE  CREDITS  TO 
NATIONAL  CENTRAL  BANKS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Nicho¬ 
las  Davenport,  financial  columnist  for 
the  London  Spectator,  is  among  the  most 
respected  and  informed  analysts  of 
monetary  and  economic  developments  at 
work  in  the  world  today.  His  column, 
which  appears  in  the  weekly  magazine 
edited  by  the  Conservative  Party’s 
spokesman  on  economic  affairs,  Ian  Mc- 
Loed,  speaks  with  the  prestige  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  city  of  London.  I  am, 
therefore,  both  honored  and  proud  to 
have  merited  Mr.  Davenport’s  praise,  to- 
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gether  with  that  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  and  my  able  friend  and  adviser, 
Mr.  Eliot  Janeway,  of  New  York.  In  hri1 
column  of  September  3,  Mr.  Davenpoft 
described  a  proposal  which  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Minnesota;  Mr. 
Janeway,  and  I  formulated  and  which  is 
now  embodied  in  Senate  Resoludon  142. 
This  proposal  would  head  off  the  de¬ 
flationary  forces  at  work  in  fene  world  by 
empowering  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  issue  a  limited  volume  of  trade 
credits  to  national  central  banks. 

Incidentally,  this  same  proposal  is,  in 
general  terms,  the  one  recommended  by 
Mr.  Roosa.  / 

Mr.  Davenport/Continued : 

These  American  initiatives  in  the  mone¬ 
tary  field  are  important  because  they  explode 
the  idea  thajr  Washington  is  a  reactionary 
banking  carter  issuing  harsh  deflationary 
edicts  agamst  Britain  and  the  inflationary 
world.  / 

As  i  have  stated  repeatedly,  America 
can/never  help  itself  by  hurting  Great 
Britain.  The  purpose  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  economic  policy  under  President 
Johnson  will,  I  am  confident,  continue  to 
be  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  domestic  economic  policy. 
Balanced  economic  growth,  continually 
rising  income,  employment  and  living 
standards,  and  ever-increasing  trade  and 
commerce — these  goals  constitute  our 
purpose.  I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  have 
been  among  those  responsible  for  making 
clear  to  all  the  world  that  the  American 
Government  under  the  Johnson  admin¬ 
istration  stands  for  positive  policies  of 
economic  expansion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Nicholas  Davenport  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1) . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  British  realization  that 
America  opposes  deflation  and  unem¬ 
ployment  as  economic  solutions  is  critical 
at  this  point  in  time.  For  Britain  is  now 
Wight  between  the  proven  success  of 
the  Johnson  economic  philosophy  and 
thevproven  failure  of  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gauge's  deflationary  approach.  As  An¬ 
drew  IJulligan,  writing  in  the  London 
Observer  of  September  5,  has  revealed, 
France  is'now  in  a  serious  and  deepening 
recession,  niarked  by  industrial  stagna¬ 
tion  and  Significant  unemployment. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  rise  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  young  citizens  of  a  major  Euro¬ 
pean  industrial  pmver  are  unable  to  find 
a  place  for  therrWlves  in  the  society 
of  their  fathers.  \ 

I  ask  unanimous  Nmnsent  that  Mr. 
Mulligan’s  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordereaS- 

(See  exhibit  2.)  \ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  America’s  prosperity 
is  unprecedented  and  it  leads  a  prosper¬ 
ous  world.  France,  by  contrast,  S  fast 
becoming  an  island  of  unemployment  in 
a  worldwide  sea  of  prosperity.  ThatSis 
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CHANCE  FOR  DEFENSE 


ither  Conklin  went  to  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  last 
February  broke  precedent  by  holding  that 
Judge  Jameson  had  jurisdiction.  However, 
sovereigns.  Indian  tribes  may  be  in  theory, 
ruled  thisscourt,  tribal  courts  are  obviously 
“in  part”  aVs  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  are  thus\ipparently  bound  by  minimal 
standards  of  constitutional  fairness. 

Last  week  Judge  Jameson  heard  the  case 
and  granted  Mrs. 'Colliflower’s  petition.  Be¬ 
cause  she  was  sentenced  with  no  chance  to 
defend  herself,  said  the  judge,  “I  must  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  \  lack  of  due  process 
under  the  fifth  amendment.”  Mrs.  Colli- 
flower  is  not  exempt  frona  retrial  and  pos¬ 
sible  conviction,  but  her  victory  will  sharply 
curb  the  power  of  tribal  courts. 


PAINFUL  AND  COSTLY  LESSONS  RE¬ 
GARDING  LAW  AND  ORI 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President, \there 
has  been  an  increasing  awareness  across 
the  country  that  the  breakdown  in 
spect  for  the  law  is  rapidly  becoming, 
it  is  not  already,  the  No.  1  problem  facing' 
our  Nation.  This  feeling  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  increased  attention  the 
problem  is  receiving. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  personally  at  some 
length  with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Much  of  the  discussion  related  to  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  in  his  “Message 
From  the  Director”  article  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1965,  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul¬ 
letin. 

His  typical  straight-from-the-shoulder 
appraisal  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and 
is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  position 
taken  by  those  who  would  blame  this  in¬ 
creasing  lawlessness  on  the  nature  of  our 
society : 

No  doubt,  society  has  failed  our  youth,  but 
not  in  the  way  many  seem  to  think.  Rather, 
the  dereliction  has  been  in  the  failure  to 
teach  them  the  meaning  of  discipline,  re¬ 
straint,  self-respect,  and  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  the  rights  of  others.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  lesson  now  is  both  painful  and 
costly. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Di¬ 
rector’s  article  as  well  as  the  column  by, 
David  Lawrence  from  the  September 
Washington  Evening  Star  which 
cusses  the  article.  I  ask  unanimous  (Con¬ 
sent  that  these  two  articles  be  priryred  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  £ne  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
September  1905] 

Message  From  the  Director 

Young  thugs  and  te^mage  criminals  may 
be  pressing  their  luck  by  increasing  their  vio¬ 
lent  escapades  whim  blaming  society  for 
their  faults. 

It  appears  thaV'lhe  public  is  beginning  to 
gag  on  the  steady  sociological  diet  of  excus¬ 
ing  the  condi/ct  of  teenage  hoodlums  be¬ 
cause  “society  has  failed  them.”  Resort  com¬ 
munities  racked  by  senseless  riots  and 
citizens  who  cannot  venture  from  their 
homes  Without  being  assaulted  and  beaten 
are  getting  fed  up  with  pampered  and  in¬ 
solent  youth  gangs. 

le  courts  in  the  troubled  areas  are 
ig  a  more  realistic  approach  in  handling 
aose  involved  in  these  outbreaks.  New  laws 


providing  stiller  penalties  are  being  enacted 
in  a  few  places.  We  can  only  hope  that  au¬ 
thorities  everywhere  will  follow  this  trend. 
Certainly,  the  meTe  desire  of  young  mis¬ 
creants  to  have  a  “blast”  or  to  “let  off  steam” 
is  no  excuse  to  ravage  a  community  and  to 
maim  and  terrorize  its  residents. 

That  holiday  riots  and  similar  antics  by 
carousing  youths  have  evoked  widespread 
concern  is  not  surprising.  It  is  surprising, 
however,  that  strong  public  reaction  did  not 
come  sooner.  For  several  years,  the  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  criminal  acts  by  young  peo¬ 
ple — spurred  on  by  the  lenient  treatment 
received — has  presented  a  clear  barometric 
reading  of  what  we  are  now  witnessing.  For 
instance,  from  1960  through  1964,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  young  age-group  arrests  for  homi¬ 
cide,  forcible  rape,  aggravated  assault,  rob¬ 
bery,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft  more 
than  doubled  the  population  increase  per¬ 
centage  of  the  same  group.  Arrests  of  per¬ 
sons  under  18  for  simple  assault  rose  79  per¬ 
cent,  drunkenness  and  related  violations  52 
percent,  disorderly  conduct  18  percent,  and 
concealed  weapons  17  percent  during  the 
same  5  years.  In  the  light  of  this  shameful 
picture,  we  cannot  say  that  we  were  not 
forewarned. 

The  immediate  objective,  of  course,  is  to 
out  a  stop  to  these  rumbles  and  mass  van-, 
dXlism.  Meanwhile,  the  question  puzzlin  ' 
moCt  people  is  what  caused  the  principles 
and  inorals  of  some  of  our  youth  to  degen¬ 
erate  vo  near  animal  level.  Recognizing  the 
problemScomes  much  easier  than  its  solution. 
However, ^f  all  the  factors  involved,  I  am 
convinced  \ne  of  the  most  damaging  is  the 
false  teaching  which  tends  to  bllfme  society 
for  all  the  frustrations,  woes,  and  inconven¬ 
iences,  real  or  imaginary,  visited  upon  our 
young  people.  Teenagers,  avra  their  parents, 
have  been  subjected  to  a/foolhardy  theory 
which  condones  rebellions  conduct  against 
authority,  law  and  ofcd^r,  or  any  regulatory 
measures  which  restri^ka their  whims,  wishes, 
desires,  and  activiMes.X  This  astonishing 
belief  has  spread  into  this  schoolroom,  the 
living  room,  the /courtroom.  and  now  into 
the  streets  of  oqr  Nation  in  th£  form  of  wild, 
drunken  brawj 

No  doubt, /Society  has  failed\our  youth, 
but  not  iiy  the  way  many  seemYto  think. 
Rather,  the  dereliction  has  been  inSthe  fail¬ 
ure  to  teftch  them  the  meaning  of  discipline, 
restraint,  self-respect,  and  respect  fo^  law 
and  order  and  the  rights  of  others.  Conse- 
qumnly,  the  lesson  now  is  both  painful  axjd 
cojftly. 

John  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  8,  1965] 
Hoover  Indicts  “False  Teaching” 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  prob¬ 
ably  knows  more  than  anybody  else  what’s 
causing  crime  to  increase  throughout  the 
Nation.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  local 
officials  and  police  in  all  areas,  and  certainly 
is  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
recent  disturbances  have  been  due  primarily 
to  “sociological”  factors.  Hence,  his  latest 
message — published  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin — about 
hoodlums  and  riots  is  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant. 

Hoover  does  not  accept  the  explanation — 
frequently  offered  even  in  the  administra¬ 
tion — that  the  disorders  can  be  blamed  on 
the  failures  of  society.  He  says : 

“It  appears  that  the  public  is  beginning 
to  gag  on  the  steady  sociological  diet  of  ex¬ 
cusing  the  conduct  of  teenage  hoodlums  be¬ 
cause  ‘society  has  failed  them.’  Resort  com¬ 
munities  racked  by  senseless  riots  and  citi¬ 
zens  who  cannot  venture  from  their  homes 
without  being  assaulted  and  beaten  up  are 
getting  fed  up  with  pampered  and  insolent 
youth  gangs. 


“Meanwhile,  the  question  puzzling  most 
people  is  what  caused  the  principles  and 
morals  of  some  of  our  youth  to  degenerate 
to  near  animal  level.  Recognizing  the  prob¬ 
lem  comes  much  easier  than  its  solution. 
However,  of  all  the  factors  involved,  I  am 
convinced  one  of  the  most  damaang  is  the 
false  teaching  which  tends  to  blame  society 
for  all  of  the  frustrations,  woe0,  and  incon¬ 
veniences,  real  or  imaginary!  visited  upon 
our  young  people. 

“Teenagers  and  their  pdrents  have  been 
subjected  to  a  foolhardv/theory  which  con¬ 
dones  rebellious  conduct  against  authority, 
law  and  order,  or  any  regulatory  measures 
which  restrict  their/whims,  wishes,  desires, 
and  activities.  This  astonishing  belief  has 
spread  into  the  schoolroom,  the  living  room, 
the  courtroom, /in d  now  into  the  streets  of 
our  Nation  iiy  the  form  of  wild,  drunken 
brawls. 

"No  doubt  society  has  failed  our  youth, 
but  not  in  the  way  many  seem  to  think. 
Rather,  /the  dereliction  has  been  in  the 
failure/to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  discl- 
pline/res train t,  self-respect,  and  respect  for 
law/ and  order  and  the  rights  of  others. 
Consequently,  the  lesson  now  is  both  painful 
id  costly.” 

Hoover  did  not  discuss  specially  the  riots 
which  have  developed  out  of  racial  friction 
but  confined  himself  to  the  misbehavior  of 
teenagers  generally.  There  are,  however, 
many  people,  inside  and  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  feel  that  to  blame  society  for  the 
recent  disturbances  is  a  convenient  excuse 
and  overlooks  the  fact  that  criminal  ele¬ 
ments  have  taken  advantage  of  the  racial 
controversy. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  William  H.  Parker, 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
revealed  that  many  persons  who  participated 
in  the  recent  riots  in  California  were  veteran 
criminals.  He  said: 

“We  processed  2,500  of  those  arrested  and 
found  that  76  percent  of  them  had  criminal 
records  prior  to  the  riot.  *  *  *  There  were 
26  of  these  people  on  parole  at  the  time  they 
were  arrested.” 

Most  police  officers  are  unhappy  about  the 
attitude  of  the  courts  in  letting  criminals 
go  free.  Indeed,  Hoover,  in  his  message  in 
the  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  makes  a  com¬ 
ment  on  this  point,  too.  He  says: 

“Some  courts  in  the  troubled  areas  are 
taking  a  more  realistic  approach  in  handling 
those  involved  in  these  outbreaks.  New  laws 
providing  stiffer  penalties  are  being  enacted 
in  a  few  places.  We  can  only  hope  that  au¬ 
thorities  everywhere  will  follow  this  trend.” 

‘'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  emphasis  on 
"police  brutality”  has  been  stirring  up  hos- 
tilitV  toward  law  enforcement  and  at  the 
same  time  provoking  considerable  criticism 
from  theses  responsible  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  criminals. 

Judge  Norman  Elkington  of  the  California 
Superior  Court,  in  sentencing  an  ex-convict 
to  life  imprisonment  a  few  days  ago,  lashed 
out  at  the  attention  given  to  allegations 
of  "police  brutality.”  The  prisoner — de¬ 
scribed  by  the  judge  as  “the  most  vicious 
criminal”  he  had  aver  seen — had  claimed 
that  his  civil  rights  were  violated  by  “brutal¬ 
ity”  on  the  part  of  the\wo  arresting  officers, 
and  the  charges  had  beeminvestigated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Tne  judge  asked : 

“How  should  a  policeman,  disarm  a  des¬ 
perate  criminal  coming  at  him.  with  a  knife? 
Are  there  some  some  sporting  rules  he  must 
follow,  such  as  allowing  the  assailant  to  draw 
first  blood?’ 

One  college  professor,  in  a  paper  presented 
to  the  American  Sociological  Association 
Convention  in  Chicago  last  week,  even  advo¬ 
cated  that  policemen  should  carry  no  weajp- 
ons.  The  theory  is  that  disarming  the’aa 
would  improve  their  public  image  and  reduce 
antagonisms. 
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Law  Enforcement  is  being  made  more  and 
more  difficult  despite  the  fact  that  the  crime 
wave  nowNis  disturbing  American  life  more 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WOOL  ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  is  one  farm  program 
which  has  worked  well.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  introduced  a  bill  extending 
this  act — a  bill  on  which  43  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  joined  as  cosponsors,  including 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Wool  Act  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  11  years.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  1954  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  following  an  in¬ 
vestigation  under  section  22  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Adjustment  Act,  recommended 
to  the  administration  that  the  duty  on 
imported  wool  be  increased  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  White  House  said  this  addi¬ 
tional  duty  would  jeopardize  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  nations  exporting  wool  to  us. 
The  National  Wool  Act  was  then  evolved 
in  lieu  of  a  tariff  increase.  Payments 
under  the  act  are  limited  to  70  percent 
of  the  duties  on  wool  and  wool  manu¬ 
factures. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Wool  Act  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  costing  considerably  less 
than  it  did  during  the  early  years  of 
its  operation.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  market  price  for 
wool  has  improved,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  payments  necessary  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  difference  between  the 
market  level  and  the  incentive  level.  An 
important  factor  contributing  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  market  prices  for  wool  has  been  the 
promotion  program  which  growers  them¬ 
selves  have  financed  and  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  1955.  Growers  are 
spending  their  own  money  to  promote 
both  of  their  products — wool  and  lambs. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  present  program, 
there  has  been  no  reflection  whatsoever, 
through  the  incentive  level,  in  the  in¬ 
creased  production  costs.  During  the  11 
years’  operation  of  the  Wool  Act  pro¬ 
gram,  the  incentive  level  has  remained 
at  62  cents  while  the  costs  of  production 
have  risen  approximately  15  percent.  In 
view  of  this  and  the  further  fact  that 
costs  of  the  program  have  been  reduced 
substantially  in  recent  years,  I  strongly 
endorse  the  amendment  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  has  included 
in  the  farm  bill  as  a  part  of  the  Wool 
Act  extension.  This  amendment  estab¬ 
lishes  a  formula  to  relate  the  incentive 
price  level  to  changes  in  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Wool  Act  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
old  and  unsatisfactory  loan  program 
whereby  wool  went  into  Government 
stockpiles  at  high  storage  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  built  up 
into  surpluses  that  depressed  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Certainly  it  is  much  better  to  have 
wool  selling  freely  on  the  open  market 
as  it  does  under  the  National  Wool  Act. 

The  Wool  Act  has  helped  to  maintain 
a  domestic  sheep  industry  and  a  domes¬ 
tic  supply  of  wool  so  that  the  United 
States  has  not  become  dependent  on 
foreign  producers  to  fill  our  wool  needs. 


It  is  a  good  program,  one  that  has 
been  working  well  and  one  that  should  be 
extended. 
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USE  OF  PRERECORDED  TELEPHONE 
MESSAGES  BY  EXTREMIST  OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
among  those  who  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  increasingly  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  extremist  organizations  which 
bring  their  hate  and  vilification  to  the 
public  via  prerecorded  telephone  mes¬ 
sages.  Others,  too,  have  commented 
upon  this  practice  which  abuses,  with 
libel,  slander,  and  falsehood,  the  mes¬ 
sage  service  provided  by  the  telephone 
companies  of  America  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  public. 

The  attention  which  has  been  focused 
on  this  problem,  largely  by  members  of 
this  body,  is  becoming  wider,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Washington  Post  today,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  carries  a  report  that  the  Anti- 
jfamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith  has 
filed  a  protest  with  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  specifically  nam¬ 
ing  as  an  offender  an  organization 
known  Nas  “Let  Freedom  Ring,”  whicl 
operates'out  of  Sarasota,  Fla.  Recently, 
the  Denver  Post  took  editorial  note/of 
the  problem,  and  urged  action  to  fuit  to 
the  bottom  of  what  it  called  th qr  tele¬ 
phone  recording  racket. 

Mr.  Presidents  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  both  \he  Washington  Post 
news  report  and  the  Denver  Post  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordejjpd  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follo\ 

[From  the  Washington^ Fost.^ept.  9,  1965] 
Telephone  Messages  jon  Tape  C\use  Protest 
tot  FCC 

(By  Bu/nell  Heinecke) 

Chicago.— A  tape-recorded  telephcJhe  mes¬ 
sage  operation/which  is  labeling  theSPeace 
Corps  as  “subversive,”  has  led  the  An.ti- 
Defamation /League  to  file  a  protest  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  FCC  was  asked  to  initiate  proceeding! 
requiring  telephone  companies  to  curb  “fla¬ 
grant  amuses  of  their  recorded  message  serv¬ 
ice”  /rich  as  those  listed  against  Let  Free- 
d 01/ Ring,  Inc.,  of  Sarasota,  Fla. 

league  took  the  action  a  few  days 
fter  issuing  a  special  4-page  “Facts”  edi¬ 
tion  for  August,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
“Let  Freedom  Ring”  operation  across  the 
Nation. 

The  report  links  the  Let  Freedom  Ring 
telephone-recording  setup  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  calls  it  “a  new  voice  of  the 
radical  right  in  America.” 

The  petition  charges  that  the  anonymous 
recordings  make  “abusive  and  extremist  at¬ 
tacks  and  libels  on  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions.” 

Obscene,  fraudulent  and  libelous  state¬ 
ments  are  not  within  the  area  of  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  speech,  the  league’s  peti¬ 
tion  asserts.  It  acknowledges  the  telephone 
companies  cannot  be  held  liable  if  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  libelous  intent  of  the 
messages  broadcast  on  their  automatic  an¬ 
nouncement  service.  However,  the  petition 
declares,  once  the  officials  of  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  are  informed  of  libelous  content  of  a 
message,  the  company  should  be  able  to 
deny  use  of  its  facilities  for  such  messages. 

The  Chicago  operation  has  been  under 
careful  watch  of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


officials  since  its  inception  earlier  this  year/ 
Similar  phone  setups  are  operating  in  near]) 
communities  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
ing  to  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Anti-Defy 
tion  League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 

Each  message  usually  concentrates/6n  one 
subject  with  a  closing  appeal  to  send/25  cents 
to  either  a  local  or  a  Florida  posta^nox  num¬ 
ber  for  literature  on  the  topic. 

Last  week’s  Chicago  message  .Aor  example, 
declares:  “The  Peace  Corps,  long  a  sacred  cow 
of  the  Administration,  has/become  a  tax¬ 
payer-financed  anti-Amerioan  brainwashing 
operation  for  America’s  /youth.  One  gets 
the  uneasy  feeling  thayi something  akin  to 
the  Hitler  Youth  movement,  with  a  Com¬ 
munist  twist,  has  been  bom  in  America  and 
is  spawning  its  poiaen  here  and  abroad.” 

An  April  message  of  former  President 
Dwight  D.  EisenhAwer,  which  called  him  “an 
ersatz  conservative  with  a  pro-Communist 
record”  and  “one  of  the  greatest  phonies  ever 
put  over  onr  the  American  people,”  first 
brought  the  Let  Freedom  Ring  telephone 
setup  to  n/tblic  attention  here. 

In  October  1964,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
(Republican,  of  New  York)  in  a  Senate 
speech/  said  after  one  tape  contended  that 
U.S. /nilitary  forces  were  demoralized,  that 
Pentagon  analysis  of  the  tape  “makes  it  clear 
vw  propagandists  make  full  use  of  half- 
truths  as  well  as  outright  falsehoods  to  give 
f  their  message  the  appearance  of  credulity.” 
He  said  the  group  was  spreading  “suspicion, 
hate,  and  invective”  in  six  States. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League’s  report  last 
week  declares  the  Let  Freedom  Ring  stations 
are  now  found  in  many  of  the  major  cities 
plus  a  host  of  smaller  ones. 

The  messages  come  from  tapes  supplied  by 
Let  Freedom  Ring’s  creator.  Dr.  William 
Campbell  Douglass,  a  Sarasota  physician 
listed  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  as  a 
John  Birch  member.  In  his  literature,  Dr. 
Douglass  says  his  is  “a  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tion  established  to  disseminate  anti-Com- 
munist,  antl-Socialist,  pro-American  broad¬ 
casts  via  a  telephone  tape  recording.  Your 
‘customer’  dials  a  number  and  gets  two 
minutes  of  anti-Communist  dynamite.” 

But  Anti-Defamation  League  said  in  both 
its  report  and  its  FCC  petition  that  the 
scripts  consist  of  “lurid  visions  of  a  ‘Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy’  lurking  behind  civil  rights, 
the  United  Nations,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
last  three  U.S.  Presidents,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  press,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  and  so 
.on.” 


[From  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  20,  1965] 
.Senators  Tune  in  on  Hate  Calls 
We\hope  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  'gets  to  the  bottom  of  the 
telephony- recording  racket  being  used  in- 
creasinglyvby  extremist  groups. 

ChairmanVJoHN  O  Pastore,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Islanck  says  the  phone  investigation 
will  be  part  or\a  broad  study  of  anonymity 
in  public  communications.  One  specific 
study  will  be  maae  of  the  adequacy  of  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  source  of  telephone  hate 
messages. 

Evidence  so  far  indicates  that  it  is  right- 
wing  extremists  who  afce  using  the  record¬ 
ings,  but  the  same  facilities  are  available  to 
agitators  of  any  political  \tripe. 

The  usual  technique  is  to 'advertise  a  tele¬ 
phone  number.  When  the  caller  dials  the 
number,  he  hears  a  transcribed  message  of 
one  sort  or  other.  Some  are  relWious,  some 
commercial.  But  the  Pastore  subcommittee 
is  concerned  about  anonymous  recordings 
that  are  false,  slanderous,  and  abusni 

In  the  Senate  last  month,  SenatorVUALE 
McGee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  said  tele¬ 
phone  recordings  are  “a  tool  of  extren 
coast  to  coast.”  He  spoke  particularly  of 
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Rational  Section  must  be  enabled  to  function 
effectively. 

le  Department  of  State  believes  that  ex¬ 
perience  over  the  past  years  has  demon¬ 
strate}!  that  the  Institute  is  an  effective 
instrument  for  promoting  geographic  and 
hlstoricaKresearch  development  throughout 
Latin  AmeMca.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  interested  in  improving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  these  countries,  and  the 
Institute,  a  small  organization  whose  activi¬ 
ties  are  especiallysadapted  to  the  area,  is  con¬ 
tributing  significantly  to  the  overall  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  fielc 


STUDY  BY  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

PLANNING  COMMISSION  OP  SITE 

FOR  THE  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  CEN¬ 
TER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  requiring  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal  Planning  Commission  to  makc\a  de¬ 
tailed  study  and  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  the  best  possible  site 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  tr 
Performing  Arts. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  become 
increasingly  aware  and  worried  over  the 
public  debate  and  controversy  that  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  selection  of 
the  present  Potomac  River  site.  Many 
influential  and  knowledgeable  organiza¬ 
tions  have  criticized  the  Potomac  loca¬ 
tion.  Recently  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  adopted  a  resolution  which 
questioned  the  whether  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  is  adequate  to  receive  properly  a 
building  of  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  contemplated  Center,  and  stating 
that  it  believed  that  another  location 
might  provide  a  more  appropriate  site 
for  this  great  memorial.  Several  leading 
newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  have 
urged  that  a  better  site  be  chosen. 

In  view  of  the  serious  questions  that 
have  been  raised,  the  permanency  of 
the  building  to  be  erected,  the  amount 
of  money  involved,  and  the  general  de¬ 
sire  to  insure  that  our  Capital  City  be 
developed  in  an  orderly  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  way,  I  think  it  only  logical  and 
prudent  that  the  National  Capital  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  which  is  the  agency, 
created  by  the  Congress  to  be  responsi 
ble  for  the  development  of  the  Natio/rs 
Capital,  make  this  study. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  mattef  has 
received  the  detailed  consideration  that 
it  deserves.  The  National  Capital  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  has  never  really  been 
consulted.  In  1958,  when  previous  plans 
calling  for  a  cultural  center  directly 
across  from  the  National  Gallery  were 
abandoned,  the  Planning  Commission 
was  more  or  less  tola  to  select  a  site 
along  the  Potomac.  /Attempts  to  get  the 
project  off  the  ground  were  less  than 
successful  and  it/was  not  until  the  cul¬ 
tural  center  was'selected  as  the  memorial 
for  the  late  President  Kennedy  that  the 
impetus  was/provided  for  the  completion 
of  the  project. 

At  the/time  it  was  only  natural  for 
those  irr  charge  of  planning  the  center 
to  ward  to  move  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  existing  authorization. 
Th/  entire  country  was  engulfed  by  a 
ive  of  emotion  that  has  never  been 


equaled.  Now,  however,  I  believe  we 
should  take  a  sober  second  look  and 
select  the  best  possible  site  for  this  me¬ 
morial. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pertain  to  be 
an  expert  on  city  planning.  This  is  why 
I  am  proposing  no  particular  spot  and 
this  is  why  I  am  sugesting  that  a  com¬ 
petent  panel  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
decisionmaking.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  am  not  particularly  impressed 
with  the  reasons  advanced  by  those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  Potomac  site  which  is 
presently  proposed. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center  seem  to  believe  that  we 
have  gone  too  far  to  change  our  minds.. 
I  disagree.  We  have  not  started  to  build. 
We  have  not  expended  any  funds  for 
acquisition  of  land.  All  that  has  been 
accomplished  thus  far  is  to  let  the  bids 
for  demolition.  While  there  may  be 
some  added  cost  if  the  existing  plans 
would  have  to  be  modified,  this  would  be 
a  minimal  sum  when  you  consider  the 
total  cost  involved  and  how  permanent 
that  expenditure  will  be  once  the  build- 
ing  is  constructed.  If  the  Potomac  sit§ 
iVa  mistake,  then  it  should  be  correcte 
and  it  is  still  not  too  late  to  correct  a 
bad \nistake,  even  if  we  have  to  / fo  it 
at  thik  11th  hour. 

I  mikt  admit  that  I  am  personally 
reluctant\to  see  the  Potomac  River  bank 
utilized  fol\a  project  of  this  .type.  This 
is  valuable  land.  Perhaps  .not  as  valu¬ 
able  in  a  monetary  sense /s  some  other 
locations  mightx  be,  but /valuable  in  the 
sense  that  it  still  contains  much  God- 
given  natural  beaut 

In  my  home  Stajfe  of  South  Dakota 
we  are  fortunate  m.  having  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  that  stih.  repose  in  their 
natural  setting/  It  is  beautiful  scenery 
for  man  canndt  improve  upon  the  Lord’s 
architecture/  This  is  a  legacy  that  has 
been  givei/to  us  by  our  ancestors  and 
which  we  in  turn  should  endeavor  to 
pass  on/to  those  who  succeed  usv.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  a  dwindling  legacy! 

In/W ashington  this  matter  is  becorning 
particularly  acute.  When  you  consider 
t/e  total  metropolitan  area  as  belong 
ing  to  the  city  of  Washington,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  when  we  will  be  the  center  of  a 
gigantic  circle  of  concrete  miles  away 
from  such  things  as  open  space,  grass, 
trees,  winding  river  banks,  and  fresh  air. 
With  the  exception  of  Rock  Creek  Park, 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  represent  just 
about  the  last  possibility  to  preserve 
these  natural  beauties. 

Recreation  has  taken  on  added  signif¬ 
icance  during  the  past  decade.  It  is 
only  natural  to  assume  that  this  trend 
will  continue.  The  Potomac  will  grow 
more  valuable  as  the  demand  for  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  increases.  To  future  gen¬ 
erations,  a  place  to  swim,  to  fish,  to  sun 
bathe,  or  simply  take  a  walk  along  a 
wooded  lane  may  well  be  fully  asTmpor- 
tant  as  a  cultural  center. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  calling  for  a  reappraisal  of  the 
location  need  rest  on  these  arguments 
alone.  It  would  appear  that  several  posi¬ 
tive  factors  have  entered  the  scene  that 
were  not  considered  originally  and  could 
very  well  change  the  initial  plan. 


This  site  was  chosen  in  1958  before, 
the  plan  for  redesigning  Pennsylvam 
Avenue  came  along.  Now  a  Commission 
has  been  established  and  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  attempting,  assumably,  txymake 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  into  the  showcase 
thoroughfare  envisioned  b Pierre 
L’Enfant  more  than  150  years  ago.  A 
cultural  center  located  on/the  avenue 
could  very  well  contribute/ to  this  plan. 
It  should  at  least  be  considered  along 
with  all  other  attractive  and  available 
sites. 

A  location  that  xtfould  be  more  cen¬ 
trally  located  anc/ thus  more  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  would  seem  to  be  a  cogent  rea¬ 
son  for  relocation.  The  Potomac  site  is 
nowhere  neai/the  center  of  the  city  and 
visitors  would  have  to  rely  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  automobile  transportation.  In 
contrast/a  cultural  center  located  in  the 
heart  01  the  city  could  utilize  the  new 
subway  system  as  well  as  old-fashioned 
sho/leather.  The  subway  system,  once 
again,  is  a  new  factor  that  has  arisen. 
it  the  time  of  the  original  selection  it 
'was  merely  a  dream;  now  it  is  becoming 
a  reality. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  avail¬ 
ability  of  new  funds.  With  the  enact¬ 
ment  into  law  of  the  recently  passed 
housing  bill,  urban  renewal  funds  are 
available  for  the  first  time  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Such  funds  have 
been  used  in  other  cities  to  acquire  sites 
for  cultural  centers  and  this  possibility 
should  be  examined  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  sponsoring  this  resolution  I  am 
not  attempting  to  delay  the  construction 
of  the  Cultural  Center.  I  am  interested 
only  in  insuring  that  the  best  possible 
site  be  selected.  Furthermore,  I  am 
not  proposing  any  particular  site  but 
rather  suggesting  that  the  National  Cap¬ 
ital  Planning  Commission  be  required 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  site  se¬ 
lection  and  to  propose  its  knowledgeable 
recommendation.  Finally,  I  am  not  pro¬ 
posing  that  such  a  study  long  delay  the 
project.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  Planning  Commission  would  be 
required  to  make  its  report  in  90  days 
^and  no  construction  could  be  carried  on 
file  the  Commission  makes  its  study, 
imilar  resolutions  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  other  Chamber.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  pass  this  joint  resolution  so 
that  wK  may  bring  this  matter  out  in 
the  open!  If  the  relative  merits  of  the 
proposed  sites  are  to  be  debated,  they 
should  be  debated  before  the  agency  re¬ 
sponsible — the.  National  Capital  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission.  Passage  of  this  res¬ 
olution  would  assure  such  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  appropriate  group. 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  b\received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred 

The  joint  resolution  OS.J.  Res.  109) 
directing  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  make  a  stud/pf  the  site 
selected  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  aiiy  other 
sites  proposed  for  such  Center,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Mttndt,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  \ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN 1  TE 


)NGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  URGED 
SQR  INDIA -PAKISTAN  PEACE 
)RTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  \Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  a\d  myself  I  submit  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  concerning  the  hostilities 
which  are  'going  on  in  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  submittingHhis  measure  I  point  out 
that  the  stakes  axe  too  high  for  India, 
for  Pakistan,  and  for  the  world  to  per¬ 
mit  a  continuation  or  escalation  of  the 
fighting  that  could  ultimately  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  one  or  noth  of  the  ad¬ 
versaries  and  virtually  invite  Communist 
China  to  interfere  in  a  major  way  in 
the  affairs  of  the  subcontinent 
I  feel  that  Congress,  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  Unitech  States, 
should  make  known  its  supporKof  all 
efforts  by  the  United  Nations  andxrther 
international  organizations  to  using 
about  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  ftje 
Indian  subcontinent. 

We  should  support  the  President’s  in¬ 
terim  action  in  withholding  military  aid 
to  both  countries.  We  should  also  sup¬ 
port  the  President,  and  not  tie  his  hands, 
in  the  dispensing  of  nonmilitary  aid  to 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  President  has 
complete  authority,  under  the  Gruening- 
Javits-Morse  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  passed  in  1963,  to  make  a 
factual  determination  whether  or  not 
any  country  receiving  our  assistance  is 
preparing  for  or  engaged  in  aggressive 
military  efforts  against  another  aid 
recipient,  requiring  that  assistance  to 
that  country  be  temporarily  suspended. 
That  amendment  is  now  section  620 (i) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

We  should  support  the  President  and 
not  tie  his  hands,  and  we  should  back 
the  United  Nations  in  its  effort  to  end  the 
fighting,  and  thus  maintain  a  consistent, 
unified  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  is  a  bi¬ 
partisan  concurrent  resolution.  It  is  the 
great  tradition  of  our  country  that  we 
close  ranks  in  international  emergencies. 
That  is  what  this  resolution  seeks  to, 
accomplish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (SS.  Con. 
Res.  58)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  StatesXs  committed 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  jn  international 
disputes;  and 

Whereas  the  current  aimed  conflict  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Pakistan  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  countries  concerned  and  of 
the  United  States,  ]md  endangers  interna¬ 
tional  peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  /the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  mutually  friendly  and 
productive  relations  with  both  Pakistan  and 
India:  Now,  Jsnerefore,  be  it 

Resolvedly  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)/The  United  States  should  support  and 
encourage  United  Nations  efforts  and  take 
otlrer  appropriate  measures,  as  the  President 
etermines,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  armed 
conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


(2)  The  Congress  supports  and  approves 
the  interim  action  of  the  President  in  with¬ 
holding  military  assistance  during  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  military  hostilities  between 
India  and  Pakistan  and  invites  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  consider  making  a  determination 
pursuant  to  section  620(i)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
temporary  suspension  of  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  Pakistan  or  India  during 
the  continuation  of  military  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  them. 


APPROVAL  OF  COPPER  ACCORDS 
BY  CHILEAN  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  be  heart¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  a 
news  dispatch  which  has  just  come  in, 
the  Chilean  Senate  has  approved  the 
copper  agreements  which  President  Frei 
negotiated  with  American  copper  com¬ 
panies  in  Chile.  The  copper  accords 
already  had  the  approval  of  the  Chilean 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  President 
Frei’s  Christian  Democrats  have  a  ma¬ 
jority,  but  there  had  been  considerable 
question  whether  the  agreements  would 
^blocked  in  the  Chilean  Senate, 
le  Chilean  copper  agreements  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  range  of  possibilities  of 
mutually  satisfactory  settlement  in  a 
sensitiverarea  of  private  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  in  Batin  America,  and  as  such  have 
very  broadSsignificance.  Not  only  does 
the  removaDof  this  last  major  obstacle 
to  final  approval  of  the  agreements  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  victory  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Frei’s  program,  but  the  action 
which  the  Chilean  l^enate  has  just  taken 
is  a  great  and  constructive  contribution 
to  inter- American  cooperation. 


September  9,  1965 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  437 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  wheat  title  of  H.R.  9811  which  will: 

First.  Continue  the  domestic  certifi¬ 
cate — two-price  approach,  which  has 
'been  used  successfully  the  past  2  years. 

Second.  Provide  for  a  variable  export 
certificate  under  which  wheat  farmers 
would  receive  the  full  net  returns  from 
commercial  wheat  export  operations. 

Third.  Enable  wheat  to  be  competitive 
with  feed  grains,  as  in  recent  years,  and 
thereby  permit  the  continuation  of  the 
popular  acreage  substitution  provision  of 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 

All  other  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
relating  to  allotments,  diversion,  price 
support,  and  income  goals  would  be 
unchanged. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  provides  direct  payments  to  the 
cooperating  producer  on  this  entire  pro¬ 
duction  while  maintaining  the  require¬ 
ment  that  wheat  users  buy  certificates. 
This  approach  could,  in  the  years  ahead, 
create  difficulties  in  trade  negotiations, 
since  it  supports  export  wheat  as  well  as 
wheat  used  domestically — a  device  which 
invites  retaliation  by  other  governments. 
By  returning  to  the  domestic  parity  ap¬ 
proach,  the  McGovern  amendment  will 
enable  U.S.  wheat  producers  to  produce 


for  only  the  domestic  market  if  they 
wish  and  receive  price  support  based  on 
parity.  If  producers  want  to  produce 
more,  they  may  do  so  at  world  market 
prices  or  near  that  level  without  depend¬ 
ing  on  heavy  export  subsidies.  This  will 
enable  U.S.  wheat  to  compete  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  markets  within  trad¬ 
ing  rules  acceptable  to  competing 
countries. 

The  variable  export  amendment  would 
follow  the  pattern  now  used  by  some  oth¬ 
er  wheat  exporting  nations.  On  all  ex¬ 
port  wheat,  farmers  would  receive  the 
basic  price  support  loan.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  es¬ 
tablish  for  exporters  on  a  daily  basis 
either  a  certificate  sale  value  or  a  re¬ 
fund,  which  would  make  U.S.  wheat 
prices  competitive  at  the  world  level.  If 
world  wheat  prices  were  above  U.S. 
wheat  prices,  certificates  would  be  sold 
to  exporters.  Receipts  would  be  pooled, 
and  net  receipts  above  refunds  tc  ex¬ 
porters  would  be  allocated  to  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  loan 
level  shall  take  account  of  the  feed  value 
of  wheat  and  will  enable  farmers  who 
participate  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  to  substitute,  acre  for  acre,  be¬ 
tween  feed  grains  and  wheat  as  best  suits 
their  individual  farming  operations. 

The  Senate  committee  bill  did  not  con¬ 
tain  authority  for  setting  the  basic  loan 
level  on  wheat  so  that  it  could  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  feed  grains.  My  amend¬ 
ment  takes  care  of  that  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  438 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MAcmxsoN,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
Mr.  Fulbric-ht),  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  439 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  amendments,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  9811,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  440  AND  441 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which  were  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

ADDITIONAL  CO'SPONSOR  OF  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  1  sident,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  the  next 

printing  of  S.  1676,  my  1  ovide  for 

certain  reorganizations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  nent  of 

Health,  Education,  an  are,  the 

name  of  the  junior  Senator 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  be  added  as\  t  co¬ 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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1IGHLIGHTS : 


Senate  debated  farm  bill  and  agreed  to  Talmadge  cotton  amendment. 

SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill  (pp.  22545,  22546- 
\  85,  22589,  22590).  Agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  by  Sen.  Mansfield 

providing  that  beginning  Mon. ,  debate  on  any  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hours  (except  that  debate  on  a  dairy  amendment,  if  offered,  shall  be  limited  to 
one  hour)  and  that  debate  on  the  question  of  final  passage  of  the  bill  shall  be 
limited  to  six  hours  (pp.  22577-8). 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Talmadge,  62  to  24,  to  restore  to  the  bill  cotton  provisions  similar 
to  those  as  passed  by  the  House  for  a  one-price  cotton  program  instead  of 
a  two-price  program  as- reported  by  the  Senate  Committee,  pp.  22446-65 

By  Sen.  Holland,  to  provide  that  whenever  the  application  of  any  law  re¬ 
quires  determinations  to  be  made  of  the  amounts  of  labor  needed  for  the 
production  and  harvesting  of  agricultural  crops,  such  determinations  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Sen.  Holland  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  strike  out  present  wording  in  the  bill 
which  relates  to  all  other  activities  affecting  agricultural  commodities 
except  labor,  pp.  22565-6 

By  Sen.  McGovern,  which  he  stated  would  modify  the  wheat  provisions  of  the 
bill  so  as  to  permit  the  issuance  of  domestic  and  export  marketing 
certificates  to  producers,  to  provide  for  variable  export  certificates, 


3. 


and  to  safeguard  the  farmer’s  opportunity  to  substitute  acreages  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  freely  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs, 
pp.  22573-81 

By  Sen.  Mansfield,  to  strike  out  Sec.  703  of  the  bill,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  no  restriction  with  respect  to  transportation 
in  American  vessels  is  to  be  applied  to  the  commercial  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities  if  not  applied  to  the  exportation  of  other 
commodities,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  further  consideration,  pp.  22582-3 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Carlson  to  provide  that  farmers  participating 
in  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs  would  not  be  required  to  maintain 
over  one-half  of  their  farms  in  soil  conserving  and  summer  fallow 
practices,  pp.  22584-5 


2.  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  McGovern  urged  greater  coordination  of  natural  resource 
conservation  programs  in  the  Federal  Government  and  support  for  enactment  of 

S.  938,  to  declare  a  national  policy  on  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  pp.  22605-8 


CONSUMERS .  .Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article  reviewing  the  status  of 
legislation  relating  to  consumers  and  "the  existing  lack  of  enthusiaj 
do  anything  about  the  consumers’  pocketbook."  pp.  22600-02 


to 


C 


4.  POVERTY.  Sahn.  Scott  inserted  an  article  critical  of  administration  of  the 
poverty  program  in  Philadelphia.  PP.  22602-5 


5.  ELECTRIFICATION.  \Sen.  Monroney  inserted  the  winning  ess^s  on  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  a  b^ntest  sponsored  by  the  Okla.  ruraj/ electric  cooperatives, 
pp.  22613-5 


6.  FARMERS  HALL  OF  FAME.  Ser^  Proxmire  commended  receipt  of  a  certificate  of 

incorporation  by  a  Wise,  group  "to  form  a  nonffrofit,  educational  institution, 
to  honor,  elevate,  and  enhaiu^  the  image  aiyl  status  of  the  American  farmer." 
p.  22617 


7.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Sept.  13,  p.\Z2nl9 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


( 


8.  URBAN  AFFAIRS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  RepA\Moss  commending  and  inserting  an 
article,  "Creation  of  Urban:  Post  is  Mileston^vfor  United  States."  p.  A5113 
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9.  SUGAR.  H.  R.  10496/^ to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Acb^of  1948.  H.  Agriculture 
Committee. 


10.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Five-year  record  of  the  Advisda^  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  its  future  role.  Jt  S.  and  tty  Government 
Operations  Committees. 


11. PERSONNEL.  S.  2393,  to  authorize  additional  supergrades. 
Civil  Service  Committee. 


H.  Post  Office  and 


\l/ RESEARCH;  EDUCATION.  Conflicts  between  the  Federal  research  programs  and\ 
/  the  Nation's  goals  for  higher  education.  H.  Government  Operations  Committ 
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WASHINGTON,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1965 


No.  167 


House  of  Representatives 

The  House  was'tiot  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  September  13,  1965,  at  12/6’clock  noon. 


Senate 


Friday,  September  10,  1965 

( Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o’clock  a.m.,  om 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  hope,  as  even  through  the 
dust  of  conflict  and  through  battle  flame, 
youthful  warriors  from  our  hearts  and 
homes  are  contending  far  away  that 
freedom’s  glorious  light  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  we  turn  to  Thy  ever-waiting 
presence  where,  beyond  these  voices  of 
tumult,  there  is  peace.  Even  as  we  gaze 
at  the  ghastly  havoc  when  man  for¬ 
sakes  Thy  light  of  truth,  and  defies  Thy 
law  of  love,  we  thank  Thee  for  a  vision 
of  the  new  earth,  the  glory  of  whose 
coming  has  been  heralded  by  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  old. 

We  rejoice  in  the  newborn  hopes  with, 
which  an  awakening  world  is  thrilling, 
and  for  the  rainbows  of  a  fairer  earth 
which  are  seen  by  faith  through  the 
tears  and  terrors  of  today’s  conflicty 
Grant  that  our  dear  land  may  play 
full  part  in  the  fulfillment  for  all  me^ of 
the  bow  of  promise  now  archin#  the 
stricken  eaith,  foretelling  a  socrinorder 
where  each  people  shall  enrich  kne  world 
with  the  gifts  of  its  excellencg'when  Thy 
Kingdom  comes. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer’s  name. 
Amen. 

.JOURNAL 

On  reque  vtr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  at,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  xceedings  of  Thursday, 

September  5,  was  dispensed  with. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
louse  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6277)  to 
atoend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946/ 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposesyfn 
whicrk  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Sensrie. 

The  message  also  announced/that  the 
House  had\greed  to  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  Con.  Res.  468)yro  recognize 
the  World  Law  Ray,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concui’rence  of  th^/Senate. 


?ALL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  aside  from  the 
time  allocated,  I  may  call  up  at  this  time 
certain  measures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  674. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordei’ed. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 


house  BjtL  Deferred 

The  bill  (H<R-  6277)  \o  amend  the 
Foreign  Services  Act  of  1946^as  amended, 
and  for  ofrner  purposes,  was\ead  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


AGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
entatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  is  the  pending  question. 

The  time  on  the  amendment  is  con¬ 
trolled  equally  by  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender], 


MAJ.  ALEXANDER  F.  BEROL,  U.S. 

ARMY,  RETIRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3684)  for  the  l’elief  of 
Maj.  Alexander  F.  Berol,  U.S.  Army,  re¬ 
tired,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
692) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  r^llows: 

PURPOSE 

The  {3\irpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieveSMaj.  Alexander  P.  Berol,  U.S.  Army 
(retired),  o$.Oreland,  Pa.,  of  liability  to  the 
United  Stated  in  the  amount  of  $3,161.28, 
based  upon  compensation  paid  him  for  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  they  United  States  while  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  civilian  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  from  January  7  through  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1963,  which  employment  was  sub¬ 
sequently  ruled  to  haN  been  in  violation 
of  the  Dual  Office  Act. 


CLARENCE  L.  AIU  AND  TETHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8351)  for  the\elief  of 
Clarence  L.  Aiu  and  others  wa&y  con¬ 
sidered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  x^ad 
the  third  time,  and  passed 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
insthe  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No\693) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  s 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose\of  the  bill  is  to  provide  reim¬ 
bursement  in  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
bill  to  62  employees  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  stationed  cm  Guam  for  losses  of,  and 
damage  to,  personar\property,  and  in  some 
cases  for  expenses  incident  to  evacuation, 
resulting  from  Typhoor^Karen  on  November 
11,  1962. 


A.  T.  LEARl 

The  bill  (H.R.  9854)  for  the  relief  of 
A.  T.  Leary  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  tltjie,  and 
passed 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  691) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  tht 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  A.  T. 
Leary  of  Beaufort,  N.C.,  $3,778.02,  to  reim¬ 
burse  him  for  amounts  paid  to  the  United 
States  as  employee  and  employer  taxes 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
which  were  not  credited  to  his  retirement 
account,  so  as  to  provide  the  basis  for  retire¬ 
ment  under  that  act,  nor  refunded  to  him. 
This  amount  was  paid  to  the  Government  in 
connection  with  services  performed  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Beaufort  &  Morehead  Railroad  Co. 


M.  SGT.  RICHARD  G.  SMITH, 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE,  RETIRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1892)  for  the  relief  of 
M.  Sgt.  Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report, 
(No.  694) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  thf 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjjcord, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  M.  Sgt.  Richard  G.  Snath,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (retired),  of  all  liability  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  At  $790.44,  rep¬ 
resenting  overpayments  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  resulting  from  an  er¬ 
roneous  credit  of  longevity  pay.  The  pay¬ 
ments  were  for  basic  nay,  accrued  leave,  and 
a  reenlistment  bonus/  Payments  were  made 
between  1948  and  1963.  The  legislation  fur¬ 
thermore  allows  for  credit  in  the  accounts  of 
any  certified  o y  disbursing  officer  for  the 
amounts  involved.  Refund  is  authorized  of 
any  amounts_/epaid  by  or  withheld  from  the 
claimant. 

WALTER  K.  WILLIS 

bill  (H.R.  8218)  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  K.  Willis  was  considered,  ordered 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
ind  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re¬ 
port  (No.  695) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Mr.  Walter  K.  Willis  of  all  liability 
to  repay  $726.73,  representing  the  aggregate 
amounts  received  by  him  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force,  as  a  result  of  adminis¬ 
trative  error  on  the  part  of  the  Department, 
for  (1)  accrued  leave  at  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
charge  on  January  22,  1962,  as  an  enlisted 
member  of  the  US.  Air  Force,  and  (2)  pay 
and  allowances  for  50  days  of  leave  taken  by 
him,  in  excess  of  his  entitlement,  during  the 
period  beginning  May  16,  1960,  and  ending 
January  12,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimom 
^consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Executive  Calendar 
to^consider  nominations  for  the  De^art- 
meht  of  Justice  only. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection,  to  the  request  of  they  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection/ the  Senate 
proceeded  ro  the  consideration  of  execu¬ 
tive  business: 

The  VICE  i\RESIDE*fT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  cbmmit/ees,  the  nomina¬ 
tions  in  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT 


JUSTICE 


The  Chief/  Clerk  preceded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  th\Department 
of  Justice 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tmj  nomi- 
n  at  ions  be  considered  en  bloc. 

le  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Withoitt  ob 
je/tion,  the  nominations  are  considered 
arid  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi 
dent  be  notified  immediately  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
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quorum  call,  the  time  consumed  for  the 
call  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  outset,  let  me  say  that 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  by 
way  of  tribute  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

I  am  the  youngest  member  of  that 
committee.  I  heard  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  encountered  in  filling 
the  membership  of  his  committee.  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  will  recall  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  were  drafted  on  his 
committee,  but  one  who  enlisted  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  great  zeal. 

I  have  felt  very  much  rewarded,  espe¬ 
cially  because  of  his  graciousness,  his  un¬ 
flagging  courtesy  at  all  times,  and  his 
tolerance  of  the  viewpoints  of  others,  but, 
above  all,  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  on 
all  agricultural  matters  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman. 

I  have  found  the  chairman  to  be  a 
wise  mentor  at  all  times  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture,  except  in  one  field, 
I  regret  to  say;  namely,  cotton. 

I  enjoyed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  fine  comments  made  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in 
the  life  of  this  Nation.  I  share  with  him 
the  feeling  that  the  strength  of  this 
Nation  lies  as  much  in  its  ability  to  feed 
and  clothe  itself  as  it  does  in  its  armor, 
or  even  in  the  wisdom  of  its  leadership. 

This  Nation  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
that  it  can  say  with  pride  that  it  is  the 
best  fed  and  best  clothed  nation  in  his¬ 
tory.  I  believe  that  is  a  basic  element  in 
the  strength  of  America  and  one  of  the 
real  reasons  why,  today,  we  enjoy  world 
leadership. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  situation  is  due 
to  the  American  farmer.  He  is  entitled 
to  consideration  for  that  reason.  He  has 
achieved  it  not  by  being  inefficient  in 
many  things,  but  has  proved  that  he  is 
as  efficient  as  anyone  in  the  economy. 

In  recent  years,  the  productivity  of 
American  farmers  has  outpaced  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  industrial  worker  in 
America.  We  were  very  much  interested 
in  certain  figures  presented  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  economist— who  comes  from  my 
own  State  of  South  Carolina— who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  and  who, 
by  his  statistics,  established  that  in  the 
past  few  years  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer  increased  176  percent, 
as  contrasted  with  only  a  56-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  productivity  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker. 
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In  short,  the  American  farmer  Is  in¬ 
creasing  his  productivity  at  a  rate  2]/2 
times  as  fast  as  the  industrial  worker. 

Yet  this  is,  in  truth,  the  tragedy  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Unlike  the  industrial  worker,  the 
American  farmer  has  not  been  able  to 
translate  this  increase  in  productivity 
into  a  corresponding  increase  in  income. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  past  2  years  the 
share  of  the  American  farmer  in  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  to  buy  goods  and  services 
has  been  decreasing. 

Certain  figures  published  in  an  out¬ 
standing  national  magazine  a  week  or  so 
ago  indicated  that  in  the  past  20  years 
the  share  of  the  American  farmer  in  the 
consumer’s  dollar  had  dropped  15 
percent. 

Again,  I  am  referring  to  the  statistics 
presented  by  the  able  economist  who 
comes  from  my  own  State,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  since  1954  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmer  was  decreasing  at 
the  rate  of  1.4  percent  a  year,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  an  increase  in  income  of 
the  wage  earner  of  3.3  percent  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

It  is  significant  that  the  nonfarm  pop¬ 
ulation  enjoys  an  income,  according  to 
his  statistics,  86-percent  greater  than  the 
farm  family.  Today  43  percent  of  the 
farm  families  have  an  income  of  $3,000 
or  less.  In  short,  43  percent  of  the 
population  on  the  farms  fall  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  group,  as  contrasted  with  14  percent 
of  the  nonfarm  population. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  have  a  farm  program.  All 
recognize  the  reason  for  this.  The  farm¬ 
er  does  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
that  the  manufacturer  has  to  regulate 
and  control  his  production  against  de¬ 
mand,  and  thus  stabilize  prices.  For 
that  very  reason,  there  is  justification  and 
need  for  a  farm  program.  I  believe  that 
the  farmer  deserves  it.  The  man  who 
provides  America  with  the  strength  to  be 
a  have  nation  and  not  a  have-not  nation 
in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  deserves 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  should  realize  that,  if  we  do  not 
have  such  a  program,  the  ultimate  cost 
to  this  Government  may  be  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  any  farm  program.  If 
we  do  not  have  a  sound  farm  program, 
if  we  were  to  destroy  American  agricul¬ 
ture,  thousands  of  farm  families  would 
be  forced  into  the  already  overcrowded 
slums  of  our  great  cities.  They  would  be 
added  to  the  already  overburdened  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  rolls.  They  would  demand 
increased  public  housing,  and  they 
would  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the 
dangerous  social  situation  in  many  of  our 
cities. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  of  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  is  far  less  than  what  the  cost  would 
be  if  we  were  to  destroy  American  agri¬ 
culture,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
value  of  agriculture  to  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  the  strength  of  this  Nation. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  have  a  farm 
program.  It  is  not  a  waste  of  money.  It 
is  sound  economy.  This  does  not  mean, 
I  hasten  to  add,  that  we  should  not 
have  a  sensible  and  reasonable  and  sound 
farm  program,  one  that  will  impose  as 
small  a  burden  as  possible  on  the  tax¬ 
payers. 


A  sound  farm  program  must  have  three 
basic  and  fundamental  objectives. 

First.  It  must  seek  to  maintain,  and 
insofar  as  practical,  to  increase  the 
farmers’  income. 

Second.  It  must  seek  to  achieve  a  bet¬ 
ter  balance  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  and  it  must  do  so  by  the  use 
of  both  the  tools  of  curtailing  produc¬ 
tion,  and,  insofar  as  possible,  increasing 
the  consumption  at  home  and  abroad. 

Third.  It  should  seek  to  reduce  Gov¬ 
ernment  cost. 

In  1964,  by  amendment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act,  we  made  progress  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  sound,  sensible,  and  economical 
farm  program.  It  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  the  field  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  We  have  seen  the  stock  of  both 
of  those  crops  decreasing.  We  have 
seen  the  income  of  the  farmers  engaged 
in  those  fields  maintained. 

We  have  achieved  real  progress  in  that 
direction.  As  this  month’s  issue  of  For¬ 
tune  magazine  indicates,  we  are  on  the 
road  to  meeting  the  problem  in  those  two 
fields,  but  we  have  a  problem  in  the  field 
of  cotton,  and  it  is  particularly  to  that 
field  that  I  wish  to  address  myself. 
i  The  act  of  1964  established  the  one- 
'  price  cotton  system  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  often  been  criticized.  It  is  said  that 
it  has  not  achieved  results,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  advocated  consist¬ 
ently  by  President  Eisenhower,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the 
one-price  cotton  system,  established  in 
1964,  was  a  failure  or  should  be  criti¬ 
cized. 

It  has  shown  real  progress.  It  has  not 
done  all  that  was  expected  of  it,  not  all 
that  was  anticipated,  but  it  has  repre¬ 
sented  progress. 

First  of  all,  it  has  increased  domestic 
consumption.  It  may  be  said  that  it  did 
not  increase  domestic  consumption  as 
much  as  its  advocates  said  that  it  would. 
However,  the  significant  fact  is  that  it 
increased  domestic  consumption  more 
than  it  had  been  increased  in  any  year 
since  the  two-price  system  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  cotton  industry.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  fault  any  program 
that  increases  the  consumption  of  a 
product  600,000  bales  a  year.  Moreover, 
I  believe  that  this  is  only  a  beginning, 
because,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  one-price  cotton  system  and  the 
establishment  of  a  fair  and  just  method 
of  marketing  cotton  to  the  cotton  mills, 
there  has  come  a  new  opportunity,  a  new 
hope,  and  a  new  vitality  imparted  to  the 
textile  industry.  New  mills  are  being 
projected.  Employment  is  being  ex¬ 
panded.  Wages  are  being  increased. 

I  read  this  morning  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  article  concerning  an  oc¬ 
currence  in  my  own  State.  In  a  small 
community  in  South  Carolina  a  little  mill 
that  was  decayed,  one  which  people  ex¬ 
pected  to  close  and  throw  hundreds  of 
people  out  of  employment,  announced 
yesterday  that  it  was  going  to  spend  $2 
million  to  modernize  the  mill  and  expand 
employment.  That  has  occurred  because 
we  have  a  one-price  cotton  system.  The 
textile  industry  has  confidence  in  its 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  an  increase — 
an  increase  in  employment,  an  increase 
in  wages,  and  an  increase  in  opportunity 


for  the  cotton  farmer,  the  cotton  worker, 
and  the  cotton  manufacturer.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  cotton  manufacturer  has 
increased  his  income.  I  am  happy  that 
he  has.  If  the  cotton  manufacturer  were 
not  making  a  profit,  he  would  not  be  ex¬ 
panding,  and  he  would  not  be  maintain¬ 
ing  his  plants.  He  would  not  be  provid¬ 
ing  steady  employment.  He  would  not 
be  increasing  wages. 

I  want  all  those  things.  I  know  that 
we  cannot  have  them  unless  we  have  a 
profitable  and  not  a  decaying  industry. 
Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  one-price 
cotton  system,  we  are  increasing  the 
wages  of  the  textile  workers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  anticipation  of  the  enactment 
of  the  one-price  cotton  system  in  1964, 
there  was  a  5-percent  increase  in  wages. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  two  in¬ 
creases,  of  5  percent  each.  . 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  income  of  workers  in  States  such 
as  my  own.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  how  much  it  has  been 
and  how  much  it  has  amounted  to. 

I  have  before  me  a  clipping  from  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  capital  of 
my  own  State  only  a  week  ago,  in  which 
the  statement  is  made  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  weekly  wage  of  textile  workers  in 
South  Carolina  between  July  1964  and 
July  1965.  Weekly  wages  increased  from 
$73.99  to  $83.81,  or  a  little  better  than  a 
12-percent  increase  in  a  single  year. 

I  also  have  in  my  hand  the  text  of 
an  interview  with  a  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Texile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  a  representative  of  the  union 
in  the  Rock  Hill  area  of  my  State. 

He  said  the  effect  of  the  one-price  cot¬ 
ton  in  this  area  was  to  boost  textile  pay¬ 
rolls  by  an  estimated  $12  million  in  a 
period  of  about  15  months. 

Mr.  Ray  Berthiaume,  area  represent¬ 
ative  for  the  Textile  Workers  Union  in 
the  Rock  Hill  area,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  industry,  con¬ 
cludes  this  interview  with  the  following 
statement — and  this  is  a  representative 
of  the  union: 

The  entire  industry  will  suffer  without  the 
one-price  cotton.  The  mills  will  go  more 
and  more  to  synthetics  and  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  go  out  of 
existence. 

That  statement  shows  exactly  how 
one-price  cotton  has  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  income  of  textile 
workers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  said  that 
there  has  been  no  decrease  in  prices,  and 
that  that  was  promised  if  we  enacted 
one-price  cotton  legislation.  It  must  be 
considered  that  for  some  cloth  prices, 
there  have  been  increases  in  cost  and 
price  in  the  past  year  or  15  months,  but 
in  the  less  sophisticated  manufacturing 
areas,  where  the  raw  product  plays  a 
prominent  role,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  cloth.  This  is  shown  on 
page  658,  volume  2,  of  the  hearings. 

There  are  listed  the  prices  of  unfin¬ 
ished  cotton  cloth.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  where  the  raw  product  is  not  the 
dominating  factor,  but  where  supply  and 
labor  enter  into  the  picture,  there  has 
been  an  increase ;  but  if  one  looks  at  the 
areas  where  raw  cotton  has  a  more  dom¬ 
inant  part  in  cost,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  price. 
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If  Senators  will  look  at  page  1228  of 
the  hearings,  at  the  table  dealing  with 
yarn,  where  the  raw  cotton  cost  is  the 
predominant  factor,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  price  of  yarn  decreased  in  that  field 
after  the  passage  of  one-price  cotton 
legislation  more  than  the  price  of  cotton 
decreased. 

So  I  submit  that  there  has  been  a  rea¬ 
sonable  decrease  in  price — not  as  much 
as  was  anticipated,  but  certainly  a  sound 
adjustment  in  relation  to  the  one-price 
cotton  system.  More  than  that,  it  has 
arrested  the  shift,  the  erosion  of  cotton 
usage  by  synthetics. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  one-price  system  we  began  to  see 
that  the  share  of  synthetics  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  first  time  showed  a  slight 
reduction.  We  are  maintaining  and  bet¬ 
tering  the  position  of  cotton. 

So  I  submit  that  the  one  price  cotton 
system  has  not  been  a  failure.  It  has 
achieved  real  success  in  certain  areas, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  increasing 
domestic  consumption.  Where  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  failed  has  been  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  drop  in  exports  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Without  question, 
all  must  agree  that  stocks  of  cotton  have 
been  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

We  note  that  by  the  end  of  this  sea¬ 
son  we  shall  probably  be  reaching  close 
to  a  16  million  bale  carryover.  We  must 
stop  that  overproduction  of  cotton.  The 
fundamental  question,  therefore,  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  sound  cotton  program,  is  not 
the  abandonement  of  the  one-price  cot¬ 
ton  system,  which  has  aided  us  so  much 
in  increasing  domestic  consumption ; 
what  we  must  have  is  a  program  that 
will  enable  us,  first,  to  increase  exports; 
and  second,  to  curtail  unnecessary  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon¬ 
toya  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator’s  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  We 
have  before  us  two  proposals  dealing 
with  this  question.  One  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Ellender  bill,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  by  a  single  vote.  The  other  is 
what  has  been  appropriately  called  the 
Talmadge  bill.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
same  committee  by  a  single  vote. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bills.  The  Ellender  bill 
would  abandon  one-price  cotton.  It 
would  disclaim  any  interest  in  anybody 
but  the  cotton  producer.  Some  of  those 
who  advocated  it  said  there  should  be 
no  concern  with  anybody  except  the 
grower.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that.  If 
we  are  to  write  a  sensible  bill,  it  must 
be  one  that  serves  the  interests  of  the 
cotton  producer  and  the  consumer. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  grow  cotton 
unless  we  can  develop  a  market  for  it. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  interest  and 
concern  and  obligation  to  legislate  for 
the  grower,  the  mill  owner,  the  mill 
worker,  and  the  taxpayer.  That  is  the 


only  way  to  legislate— in  the  public 
interest. 

We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  cotton  by  600 
million  bales  a  year.  I  submit  that  that 
would  be  folly  indeed.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  Ellender  bill  there  is  a  pawn, 
a  sop,  of  3  cents;  but  basically  and  es¬ 
sentially  we  would  abandon  the  one- 
price  system.  I  submit  that  it  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  second  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference. 

Both  the  Ellender  bill  and  the  Tal¬ 
madge  bill  recognize  and  accept  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  must  be  a  curtail¬ 
ment  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Sig¬ 
nificantly  enough,  the  same  figure  is 
used  as  a  goal;  namely,  35  percent  of 
the  production. 

The  difference  between  the  two  bills 
is  significant.  The  Ellender  bill  is  a 
purely  voluntary  bill.  All  the  curtail¬ 
ment  that  it  would  bring  about  must 
and  will  be  voluntary.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  the  Talmadge  proposal, 
there  is  a  10 -percent  mandatory  reduc¬ 
tion  and  a  25 -percent  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore,  under  the  two  bills  the 
prices  are  different.  Under  the  Ellen¬ 
der  bill,  a  loan  price  of  28  cents  is  to 
be  maintained.  A  premium  of  7  cents 
would  be  paid  in  order  to  induce  the 
farmer  voluntarily  to  reduce  production. 
If  he  reduces  to  65  percent,  he  receives 
35  cents.  If  he  does  not  reduce  that 
amount,  he  receives  28  cents.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  other  basis,  we 
are  balancing  against  the  world  price 
and  against  the  loan  price  of  21  cents 
a  pound. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
about  which  of  these  plans  would  bring 
about  a  real  curtailment  in  production. 
The  plan  that  imposes  the  mandatory 
10  percent  plus  the  25  percent  volun¬ 
tary  reduction  assures  more  of  a  curtail¬ 
ment,  more  of  an  approach  to  the  goal 
of  a  3  5 -percent  reduction  than  the  plan 
that  is  wholly  voluntary. 

What  would  happen  with  no  manda¬ 
tory  program?  That  would  mean  bid¬ 
ding  against  28-cent  cotton.  The  only 
ones  who  are  likely  to  come  in  under 
the  voluntary  program-  are  the  marginal 
producers,  those  with  the  least  produc¬ 
tive  acres.  Those  who  had  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  acres  would  not  participate. 
They  would  continue  to  produce  the  28- 
cent-price  cotton. 

That  is  the  reason  why,  if  we  look 
at  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  it  will  be  seen  that  un¬ 
der  the  Ellender  bill,  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  first  year  there  would  be  a  re¬ 
duction  of  only  100,000  bales  in  surplus 
cotton  stocks,  whereas  under  the  Tal¬ 
madge  bill,  there  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  a  1  million  bale  reduction. 

If  a  major  part  of  the  pi’oblem  is  re¬ 
ducing  our  surplus  stocks,  and  one  plan 
offers  only  the  promise  of  a  100,000  bale 
reduction  and  the  other  promises  a  re¬ 
duction  of  approximately  1  million  bales, 
how  can  there  be  any  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  which  is  the  superior  plan  for 
the  cotton  industry,  for  the  Nation,  and 
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for  the  taxpayer?  If  the  goal  is  to  cur¬ 
tail  production,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer,  and  that  is  that  the  substitute 
motion  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  should  be 
adopted. 

I  point  out  further  that  in  the  first 
year,  the  advantages  to  the  cotton 
farmer  under  the  Talmadge  bill  are 
equal  to — and  in  my  opinion  better 
than — under  the  Ellender  bill.  If  one 
reduced  his  acreage  in  production  to  65 
percent  of  his  domestic  allotment,  he 
would  receive  35  cents  a  pound  under  the 
Ellender  plan.  Under  the  Talmadge  bill, 
the  grower  would  receive  35.65  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  little  better  than  half  a  cent 
a  pound  more. 

Under  the  Ellender  plan,  he  has  no 
option  other  than  to  reduce  to  65  per¬ 
cent,  or  come  in  under  the  loan  program 
at  28  cents  a  pound.  But  under  the 
Talmadge  plan,  he  can  go  up  to  75  per¬ 
cent,  curtailing  only  25  percent,  in  which 
event  he  will  receive  about  34  cents  for 
his  cotton;  or  he  can  curtail  only  to  90 
percent,  the  mandatory  part,  and  receive 
between  29  and  30  cents.  He  has  far 
more  options.  He  would  receive  a  better 
cash  return  the  first  year  under  the  Tal¬ 
madge  plan  than  under  the  Ellender  bill. 

It  is  said  that  the  Talmadge  proposal 
does  not  write  out  specifically  what  the 
income  of  the  farmer  would  be  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  last  3  years.  But 
I  am  persuaded,  and  I  am  sure  that  other 
Senators  will  be  persuaded,  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  will  not  permit  the 
level  of  income  of  the  cotton  farmer  to 
drop,  and  that  he  will  order  diversion 
payments  sufficient  to  enable  the  cotton 
farmer  to  maintain  his  income. 

Moreover,  I  call  particular  attention 
to  two  other  facets  of  the  farm  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  LMr.  Talmadge]. 

Under  both  the  Ellender  bill  and  the 
Talmadge  bill,  the  small  farmer  with  10 
acres  is  protected.  His  entire  acreage  is 
treated  as  domestic  allotment.  Under 
neither  proposal  is  he  forced  to  curtail 
production.  Under  both,  he  receives  the 
full  amount  payable  to  one  fully  com¬ 
plying.  He  would  receive,  therefore,  35 
cents  under  the  Ellender  plan,  and  35.65 
cents  under  the  Talmadge  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
May  I  have  about  2  minutes  more?- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Therefore,  I  submit  that  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  has  at  least  the  same  if  not 
slightly  improved  rights  under  the  Tal¬ 
madge  bill. 

Let  me  mention  two  other  things. 
Under  the  treatment  of  diverted  acres 
provided. in  the  Ellender  bill,  the  farmer 
can  produce  anything  that  is  not  covered 
by  a  commodity  program.  He  can  begin 
producing  soybeans. 

At  the  present  time  soybeans  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  crops 
for  our  fanners.  But  if  we  were  to  con¬ 
vert  all  the  diverted  areas  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  soybeans,  we  would  create  in  soy- 
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beans  exactly  the  same  problem  we  have 
today  with  cotton.  In  solving  one  prob¬ 
lem,  we  would  have  created  a  new  one. 

But  as  Senators  will  note,  under  the 
Talmadge  plan,  the  converted  acres  can 
be  used  only  to  produce  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary  finds  will  not  become  a  surplus  crop. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  production 
of  soybeans. 

A  second  feature:  Under  the  Tal¬ 
madge  bill,  one-half  the  diversion  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  made  to  the  farmer  as 
soon  as  he  signed  up.  He  would  receive 
the  other  50  percent  whenever  there  was 
evidence  of  performance.  He  would  re¬ 
ceive  his  diversion  payments  before  he 
harvested  his  crop,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  use  them  to  pay  for  his  fertilizer 
and  to  finance  the  creation  of  his  crop. 
That  is  a  consideration  of  substantial 
value. 

If  we  look  at  this  bill  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  cotton  farmer,  the  cotton 
manufacturer,  the  cotton  mill  worker, 
and  above  all  the  taxpayer,  this  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Department  estimates 
will  cost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  less  than  the  Ellender  bill  over  the 
period  of  the  life  of  the  bill.  I  submit 
that  however  we  match  them,  the  Tal¬ 
madge  proposal  represents  the  superior 
approach  to  the  dilemma  of  cotton,  and 
I  earnestly  and  sincerely  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  approve  the  substitute  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Georgia,  to  whom  I  pay  particular 
tribute.  I  express  gratitude  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  on  behalf  of  all  centers  of  the 
textile  industry  and  the  cotton  industry, 
for  the  fine  contribution  he  has  made  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  that  besets 
the  cotton  farmer,  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  cotton  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  . 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  COTTON  PROVISIONS 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
cotton  provisions  contained  in  the  farm 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  are  designed  primarily  to 
protect  the  income  of  cotton  producers 
and  to  preserve  and  implement  several 
previous  determinations  by  the  Congress 
that  have  worked  well  for  both  the  entire 
cotton  industry  and  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  bill  would  preserve  the  parity  con¬ 
cept,  which  is  the  only  realistic  indica¬ 
tor  of  the  relationship  between  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  crop  and  what  that 
crop  finally  brings  in  the  marketplace. 
The  parity  concept  in  a  real  sense  meas¬ 
ures  the  success  or  failure  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  should  be  continued  without 
question. 

The  farmer’s  right  to  produce  his  full 
allotment  without  penalty  and  with  full 
eligibility  for  price  supports  would  be 
preserved.  This  right  to  produce  is  basic 
to  the  maintenance  of  cotton  farm  in¬ 
come  and  the  economies  of  cotton  com¬ 
munities,  as  well  as  to  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  entire  cotton  industry. 

The  national  minimum  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  16  million  acres  would  be  pre¬ 
served.  Continuation  of  the  minimum 
allotment  is  essential  to  convince  foreign 
countries  that  we  are  not  surrendering 


our  production  base  and  that  we  will  in¬ 
sist  on  our  fair  share  of  the  world  cot¬ 
ton  market. 

Under  the  bill,  the  present  surplus 
would  be  reduced  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Cotton’s  role  in  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
would  be  maintained  and  there  would  be 
adequate  reserves  to  provide  a  cushion 
against  an  unwarranted  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  prices.  The  reduction  would  be 
accomplished  through  a  voluntary  re¬ 
duction  in  farm  acreage  allotments  and 
through  increased  export  sales  of  our 
cotton. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  last 
year  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  opposed,  and 
warned  the  Senate  about,  too  heavy  a 
subsidy  to  the  textile  mills. 

Most  textile  stocks  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years  have  at  least  doubled  in  value.  I 
noted  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  that 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  textile  manu¬ 
facturers,  headed  by  a  good  friend,  just 
made  more  money  than  it  ever  made  be¬ 
fore  in  its  history. 

There  is  a  “choice”  plan  for  the  cotton 
producer  which  would  permit  him  to 
plan  his  operations  to  suit  his  individual 
situation.  The  wide  variations  in  land 
capability  and  farming  conditions  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Cotton  Belt  require  a  “choice” 
program  to  sustain  the  income  of  indi¬ 
vidual  producers  and  to  insure  fully  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  cotton  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  4-year  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  farmers  could  make 
long-range  production  decisions  in  the 
purchase  of  farm  equipment,  land  forma¬ 
tion  and  other  capital  investments  while 
considering  alternative  land  us'es. 

Implementation  of  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  would  be  as¬ 
sured.  Our  cotton  would  be  made,  and 
kept,  competitive  in  world  markets  by 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  accept  bids  for  cotton 
for  export  at  prices  in  line  with  those 
quoted  on  the  world  market. 

The  principal  weakness  of  the  current 
program,  which  would  be  continued  by 
the  House-passed  bill,  is  the  requirement 
for  a  single-price  system  regardless  of 
freight  rate  differentials  between  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  points  and  fluctuating 
conditions  in  world  markets  that  are  in 
no  way  related  to  normal  functions  of 
the  domestic  market.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  domestic  and  export  pricing  policies 
must  be  separated  if  we  are  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  a  workable  pricing  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  world  market  that 
would  hold  and  increase  markets  for  our 
cotton  and  keep  costs  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  say  has  reference  not  only  to 
cotton  and  agriculture.  One  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  aspects  of  recent  developments — 
economic,  fiscal,  and  monetary — in  the 
United  States  is  a  continuing  loss  of 
markets  in  many  fields  with  respect  to 
foreign  trade.  Naturally  it  is  closely 
con-elated  with  our  continuing  loss,  for 


the  past  16  years,  of  gold  bullion,  on 
which  the  value  of  our  currency  is  based. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  let  me  finish  my  statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  he  answer  a 
quetetion  on  my  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
finish  my  statement. 

The  cost  of  the  program  would  be 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
our  cotton  industry  and  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  surplus  has  been  created  by 
not  maintaining  a  “fair  share”  of  the 
world  market  for  our  cotton. 

The  bill  provides  a  payment  in  kind  to 
the  cotton  trade  for  the  benefit  of  domes¬ 
tic  users  of  cotton  which,  when  con¬ 
sidered  along  with  lower  price  levels  to 
producers  of  the  past  2  years,  would 
keep  cotton  reasonably  competitive  with 
manmade  fibers  in  the  domestic  market. 

In  summary,  the  bill  would  protect 
farm  income  and  production  levels,  hold 
and  expand  markets,  and  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consuming  public.  Ex¬ 
perience  the  past  year  shows  that  the 
cotton  farmer  and  the  taxpayer  cannot 
afford  a  continuation  of  the  so-called 
one-price  system  as  provided  by  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Producer  Associates  has  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  system  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  year  of  operation. 

ONE  YEAR  RESULTS  OF  ONE-PRICE  COTTON 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  first  the  analysis  points 
out  that  cotton’s  share  of  the  domestic 
fiber  market  dropped  by  more  than  a  full 
percentage  point  to  a  record  low  of  54.5 
percent.  Even  though  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  increased  by  500,000 
bales,  manmade  fibers’  share  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  fiber  market  climbed  to  a  record 
high  of  41  percent. 

Second.  The  500,000  bale  increase  in 
the  domestic  market  cost  the  farmer 
$12.50  per  bale  in  price  reductions  on  his 
total  production,  and  cost  the  taxpayer 
an  additional  $32.50  per  bale  in  textile 
mill  subsidies  on  every  bale  that  went 
into  domestic  consumption.  The  com¬ 
bined  cost  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  was  $45  per  bale  or  a  total  cost  of 
$409,500,000.  The  average  per-bale  cost 
of  the  500,000  bale  increase  amounted  to 
$819  per  bale  or  about  6V2  times  the  value 
of  the  cotton  involved. 

Third.  Cotton  farm  income  dropped 
from  $2,784  million  in  1963  to  $2,546  mil- 
ion  in  1964 — a  reduction  of  more  than  8 
percent  even  though  the  1964  crop  was 
equally  as  large  as  the  1963  crop. 

Fourth.  Textile  mill  margins  increased 
almost  40  percent.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices  in¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of  26.19  cents  in 
April  1964  to  36.49  cents  in  April  1965. 

Fifth.  Prices  of  cotton  cloth  increased 
in  spite  of  the  $45  per  bale  reduction  in 
the  price  of  raw  cotton.  The  value  of 
cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton 
increased  from  61.82  cents  in  April  1964 
to  63.89  cents  in  April  1965. 

Sixth.  Cost  of  the  program  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  mill  subsidy. 
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Seventh.  Exports  of  U.S.  cotton 
dropped  from  5.6  million  bales  in  the 
previous  year  to  4  million  bales.  This 
is  what  I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago 
with  respect  to  foreign  trade. 

Eighth.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  into 
the  United  States  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1965  were  equivalent  to  307,000  bales  of 
cotton,  up  nearly  20  percent  from  the 
same  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Ninth.  Considering  the  increase  of 
500,000  bales  in  domestic  consumption 
and  the  decrease  of  1.6  million  bales  in 
exports,  the  total  off-take  of  cotton 
dropped  1.1  million  bales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tenth.  The  carry¬ 
over  of  cotton  increased  about  2  million 
bales  to  the  second  highest  level  in  his¬ 
tory. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  cotton  provisions  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  I  would  hope  that 
these  provisions  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Senate  and  the  conference 
committee. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  able  and 
respected  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  always  had 
great  admiration  for  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri  and  for  his  deep 
sense  of  good  conscience  and  fairness. 

First,  as  a  prelude,  none  of  us  wants 
to  do  anything  that  would  injure  the 
cotton  farmers  of  America.  I  would  be 
the  last  to  do  so. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  it  to  be 
morally  right  to  sell  to  a  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  who  competes  in  the  American 
market  with  the  domestic  consumer? 
Does  he  think  it  morally  correct  to  allow 
the  foreign  producer,  who  competes  with 
the  American  producer  in  America,  to 
buy  the  raw  material  that  goes  into  that 
production  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the 
American  fanner  has  to  pay  for  it?  Is 
it  morally  right  to  do  so? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  nobody 
who  respects  more  the  high  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  than  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  But  I  do  not  believe  this  a 
question  of  morality. 

The  profits  textile  manufacturers 
have  been  netting  have  been  steadily 
improving,  to  the  point  where  they  are 
now  at  alltime  records.  Although  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  morality,  I  would  answer  this  way: 

The  income  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 
Missouri,  based  on  their  acreage,  has 
been  driven  down  steadily  for  years.  At 
the  same  time,  the  profits  of  textile 
manufacturers  have  gone  up  steadily, 
during  the  same  years. 

With  that  premise,  I  would  think  it  is 
not  a  question  of  morality.  Rather 
whether  once  more,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  to  discriminate  against 
people  who  live  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  there 
is  a  discussion. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  is  a  discussion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  asked  the  question, 
but  I  did  not  ask  for  a  speech.  I  did 
not  get  the  answer  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  some  phases  of  the  Talmadge  plan 
look  good  on  paper,  but  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  cotton  farmer  or  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  the  trend  of  the  plan  is  to  take  the 
whole  program  away  from  the  producers 
and  to  put  the  emphasis  and  benefits  in 
hands  of  other  groups  in  our  economy. 

From  the  outset  of  the  cotton  program 
in  the  1930’s,  the  very  concept  or  design 
of  the  plan  was  to  protect  those  farmers 
who  produce  the  raw  material,  the  raw 
product,  the  essential  product — cotton. 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  Congress,  many 
years  ago,  felt  justified  in  taxing  the  pub¬ 
lic,  if  necessary,  to  insure  a  continued 
flow  of  the  raw  product,  cotton.  The 
plan  has  been  successful  in  that  respect, 
and  the  basic  cotton  program  should  be 
kept  on  that  basis  now  and  hereafter. 

However,  a  major  objection  to  the  Tal¬ 
madge  proposal  is  that  it  is  a  further  en¬ 
croachment  upon  acreage  allotments.  It 
will  take  more  acreage  away  from  the 
man  who  lives  on  the  land.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  the  cotton  farmers  of  my  State 
have  already  lost  more  than  one-third  of 
the  cotton  acreage  that  they  had  in  1950, 
just  15  short  years  ago.  The  acreage  has 
been  reduced  one-third  under  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  in  the  last  15  years. 
That  is  like  closing  down  one-third  of 
the  factories  in  some  industrial  area  of 
the  country,  except  that  when  a  factory 
closes,  frequently  another  one  opens 
later  on. 

But  when  cotton  acreage  is  reduced 
under  the  price  support  program,  it 
leaves  the  farm  and  the  community  and 
never  returns;  it  is  gone  forever.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  more  than  30 
years  of  this  program. 

Under  the  Talmadge  amendment,  that 
situation  is  made  more  certain  because  of 
the  loose,  open-end  feature  of  the  bill. 
After  taking  away  10  percent  of  the 
meager  acreage  that  a  20-acre  farmer 
may  have,  in  order  to  qualify  under  the 
program,  the  other  section  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  opens  up  unlimited,  open-end  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  large  producer,  enabling 
him  to  produce  thousands  of  bales  if  he 
so  desires,  on  unlimited  acreage.  Of 
course,  he  will  not  receive  any  price  sup¬ 
port  but  he  can  have  unlimited  produc¬ 
tion  year  after  year.  That  is  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  the  removal  of  acreage, 
which  hurts  the  little  man  so  much,  will 
never  return  to  him  or  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  These  steady  acreage  reductions 
are  depopulating  our  communities. 
Acreage  reductions  cripple  producers  and 
gradually  destroy  the  economy  of  the 
area  including  the  great  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers,  machinery  dealers,  small  merchants 
at  the  crossroads,  the  laborers,  and  every 
other  business  that  is  connected  with  the 
production  of  cotton. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 


small-farm  feature.  I  have  been  amazed 
to  listen  to  the  argument  about  support¬ 
ing  this  amendment  as  it  will  protect 
the  little  farmer.  We  who  have  been 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  a  long  time 
know  much  of  the  history  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  little  fanner.  I  recall  the 
time  when  the  small  farmer  provision 
was  defeated  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  by 
two  votes. 

The  amendment,  which  I  was  sponsor¬ 
ing,  merely  afforded  a  little  protection 
for  the  5-acre  fanner.  The  former  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
now  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  late  former  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Lehman,  when  they  un¬ 
derstood  more  clearly  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  announced  they  would 
change  their  votes  and  would  vote  for  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby 
the  amendment  was  defeated.  Thus,  the 
first  amendment  protecting  the  acreage 
of  the  5 -acre  farmer  was  written  into 
law. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  has  done  much 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
years  past  to  increase  the  limit  to  10 
acres,  as  it  is  today.  I  commend  him  for 
it.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  this  pres¬ 
ent  amendment  to  this  bill  should  be 
adopted. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  rejected  and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  5 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  either  the  committee  bill  as 
it  refers  to  cotton,  or  the  so-called  Tal¬ 
madge  amendment.  As  between  the  two, 
I  greatly  prefer  the  committee’s  proposal, 
and  I  shall  state  briefly  why  I  prefer  it. 

First,  if  we  adopt  the  basis  of  produc¬ 
tion  payments  or  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments  for  a  large  basic  commodity  like 
cotton,  as  proposed  by  the  Talmadge 
amendment,  we  might  as  well  forget 
about  basing  the  whole  price-support 
program  on  any  idea  of  protecting  and 
continuing  private  enterprise,  or  private 
Initiative,  because  the  program  would 
become  a  dole  or  welfare  program.  Soon 
the  whole  program  for  agriculture  would 
be  converted  to  that  basis. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  Florida,  who 
are  most  interested  in  agriculture,  al¬ 
most  as  one  man,  are  opposed  to  com¬ 
pensatory  payments.  They  feel  that  the 
beginning  of  such,  a  system  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  cotton  would  quickly  spread  to 
the  other  basic  commodities  and  would 
have  a  destructive  effect  on  the  whole 
agricultural  support  program  as  we  have 
known  it. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  only  a  part  of  the  so-called  discredited 
Brannan  plan.  I  also  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  amendment  now 
at  the  desk  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
makes  it  clear  that  we  are  turning  in  the 
direction  of  the  Brannan  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  proposed  amendment  to 
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section  707  be  included  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point.  This  shows  that  the  trend 
toward  making  the  cotton  program  a 
welfare  program  rather  than  one  based 
upon  business  principles,  and  I  cannot 
support  it  for  that  reason. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  producer  shall  be  eligible 
for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under 
any  program  or  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount 
in  excess  of  $10,000  for  any  one  year.  The 
foregoing  dollar  limitation  shall  include  the 
fair  dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  in 
kind  made  to  a  producer.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  next, 
I  invite  attention  to  something  I  have 
not  heard  mentioned,  and  that  is  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  others,  called 
the  Talmadge  amendment,  not  only  ap¬ 
proves,  but  I  believe  also  encourages,  a 
50-percent  increase  in  acreage  in  the 
most  productive  areas  of  cotton  in  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  in  the  irrigated 
areas  of  the  West,  which  are  in  this  field 
of  competition  largely  because  Uncle 
Sam  has  expended  countless  millions  of 
dollars  to  put  them  in  business  on  an  ir¬ 
rigated  farm  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  pending  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  small  producers  in  all  of  the  South¬ 
east  and  all  the  producers  in  the  South¬ 
east  except  in  the  delta  regions — includ¬ 
ing  all  those  States  which  have  delta 
areas  along  the  Mississippi  River.  I  can 
see  clearly  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  surely  increase  greatly  the 
irrigated  acreage  in  the  Far  West,  which 
produces  from  3  bales  per  acre  up,  in 
many  instances,  of  cotton,  as  against  one 
bale  or  less  than  one  bale  in  the  hill 
areas  of  the  South. 

For  that  added  reason,  I  oppose  the 
pending  amendment. 

Next,  I  oppose  the  amendment  for  the 
reason  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
a  few  moments  ago.  The  committee  bill 
includes  arrangements  to  take  care  of 
the  small  farmer  wherever  he  may  be, 
in  the  East,  West,  far  West,  by  providing 
that  up  to  10  acres  of  the  production 
of  any  farmer  who  has  an  acreage  of 
10  acres  or  less  shall  be  considered  as 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  domestic  field 
and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  highest 
measure  of  price  support. 

I  believe  that  is  a  much  needed  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  absent  from  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  believe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is 
eminently  correct  in  pointing  to  that  as 
one  of  the  major  reasons. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me,  on 
my  own  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  charge 
of  the  time - 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  know  that  the 
10-acre  amendment  is  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  when 
I  am  through.  The  method  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  his  amend¬ 
ment  takes  care  of  small  farmers  easily 
through  compensitory  payments,  to 
which  I  strongly  object. 

What  I  am  saying  now  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  eminently 
correct  in  his  statement  that  the  10- 
acre.  devotion  to  support  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  field  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  committee  bill,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  desirable  feature. 

I  say  also — and  I  do  not  believe  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  deny  it — that  his  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  a  50-percent  increase 
in  acreage  in  the  highly  productive  areas 
of  the  West,  and  I  am  'against  this 
amendment  for  that  reason  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  last  reason  why 
I  oppose  the  pending  amendment  is  that 
although  I  supported  the  measure  which 
was  adopted  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
textile  industry  last  year,  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  disappointed  in  the  results,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  seen  any  showing  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  which  was  promised  at  that  time, 
and  which  we  fully  expected. 

To  the  contrary,  that  showing  of  grati¬ 
tude  has  been  wholly  lacking,  as  so 
clearly  shown  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Now  the  textile  industry  says,  “We  de¬ 
mand  the  right  to  have  the  same  price 
as  the  foreign  processors,”  when  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  asking  for  a  price  approxi¬ 
mately  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  for¬ 
eign  producers,  because  it  would  get  the 
cotton  without  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  foreign  shores. 

I  am  not  too  greatly  impressed  by  the 
pleas  of  the  fervent  cotton  planters 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
who,  of  course,  are  pleading  only  the  case 
of  the  textile  manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  provision  is  vastly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  pending  amendment,  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  vote  for  it  and  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
committee  version  of  the  cotton  section 
of  this  bill  prevails,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole  will 
plunge  speedily  toward  financial  dis¬ 
aster — a  disaster  so  severe  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  never  recover. 


Cotton  problems  are,  of  course,  not 
partisan  in  nature.  We  have  given  con¬ 
sideration,  time  and  again,  to  these  prob¬ 
lems,  but  the  problems  have  not  been 
solved. 

Production  costs  are  too  high;  research 
is  too  limited;  marketing  methods  are  too 
complex;  Federal  Government  involve¬ 
ment  is  too  great  and  too  confusing.  Our 
exports  are  down,  and  our  surpluses  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
is  essential  any  cotton  legislation  restore 
a  market  price  system  for  cotton.  We 
have  here  the  opportunity  to  do  just 
this. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  in  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  storage  costs  and  in¬ 
terest  charges  will  be  saved  under  the 
alternative  proposal. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  con¬ 
fident  the  only  way  cotton  can  survive 
as  a  major  industry  in  the  face  of  for¬ 
eign  competition  and  of  substitute  fibers 
is  to  sell  competitively.  The  American 
taxpayer  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
indefinitely  to  vote  payments  for  ever-in- 
creasing  stored  surpluses. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  growing 
cotton  in  this  country,  the  industry  is 
on  the  verge  of  being  liquidated.  It  is 
a  senseless  loss  and  one  the  Nation  can 
hardly  afford.  We  have  taught  the  world 
how  to  grow  cotton,  and  they  have  taken 
over  70  percent  of  the  business.  We  have 
forfeited  completely  our  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  world  market  to  others 
while  we  stagnated.  While  everyone  else 
increased  production  tc  meet  demand,  we 
reduced  acreage  as  yields  improved 
through  the  development  of  new  farm¬ 
ing  techniques.  When  there  was  a  world 
shortage  in  1950,  we  let  all  the  farmers 
benefit  from  the  price  increase  except 
ours,  on  whom  we  imposed  price  ceilings. 
We  must  be  the  most  experienced  people 
on  earth  in  building  up  Government  sur¬ 
pluses  and  then  finding  cumbersome  ways 
to  dispose  of  them.  All  it  takes  is  money. 
The  first  10  postwar  years  were  profitable 
for  cotton,  even  for  the  taxpayer.  But 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1956  through 
July  1964,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  admits  the  cost  of  its  cotton  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  in  excess  of  $4.14  bil¬ 
lion — and  that  is  exclusive  of  interest, 
administrative  costs  and  the  cost  of  all 
the  hearings,  investigations,  and  other 
Government  activity  occasioned  by  its 
cotton  programs.  During  that  time, 
CCC  had  to  take  over  unredeemed  loans 
on  over  32  million  bales,  and  these  repre¬ 
sented  26  percent  of  our  total  cotton  pro¬ 
duction.  This  year  the  trend  is  the  same. 

I  think  we  well  might  note  that  in  1958 
Congress  passed  adequate  cotton  legisla¬ 
tion  and  that  during  the  time  when  the 
congressional  intent  on  its  administra¬ 
tion  was  followed,  it  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily.  However,  in  early  1961,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  increased  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  thus  increasing  the  export 
subsidy.  Exports  fell  from  an  average  of 
6.9  million  bales  yearly  to  4.1  million. 
The  carryover  rose  from  7.1  million  bales 
to  11  million  bales  and  is  still  rising.  We 
lost  our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
market. 

The  current  cotton  mess  resulted  be¬ 
cause  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
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wisely  exercised  his  discretionary  power 
to  set  price  supports  at  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  parity. 

Past  decisions  and  actions,  which  now 
seem  impossibly  unwise,  have  brought 
the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  far 
beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  saved 
by  anything  less  than  an  immediate  re¬ 
duction  to  the  competitive  world  price, 
under  a  program  that  is  convincingly  per¬ 
manent. 

What  is  needed  is  a  loan  at  the  world- 
price  level.  Such  a  loan  would  permit 
our  export  business  to  resume  its  past 
high  levels.  Such  a  loan  would  enable 
U.S.  mills  to  obtain  cotton  at  the  same 
price  foreign  mills  do. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  world 
level  and  the  price  necessary  to  preserve 
a  solvent  producer,  the  equalization  pay¬ 
ment  must  be  made  for  several  years  to 
the  producer,  as  cotton  gradually  re¬ 
enters  normal  channels  of  trade  and  pro¬ 
gressively  retains  its  competitive  status 
in  the  world.  No  arbitrary  ceiling  or 
limits  could  be  placed  on  the  amount  of 
equalization  payment. 

If  the  loan  is  placed  at  or  near  the 
world  market  price,  the  cotton  trade  and 
the  consumer  can  stock  cotton.  Further¬ 
more,  instead  of  being  bought  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  recent  years,  the  cotton  will  move  into 
market  consumption. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  in  Govern¬ 
ment  administrative  expenses,  storage 
costs  and  interest  charges  will  be  saved. 
The  fanner  will  benefit  from  income  pro¬ 
tection  while  he  is  assisted  by  additional 
research  projects  to  become  competitive. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loan  was  not  intended  to  be  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  cotton,  but  only  a  marketing  de¬ 
vice.  So  long  as  the  loan  remains  above 
the  market  price,  it  will  attract  into  stor¬ 
age  cotton  that  should  be  going  into  con¬ 
sumption. 

So  long  as  the  export  subsidy  is  main¬ 
tained,  some  other  subsidy  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  achieve  a  one-price  system  at 
the  mills. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  cotton  must  be 
made  permanently  competitive  by  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  convincing  U.S.  program 
aimed  at  restoring  confidence  of  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  purchases  of  our 
cotton.  Farmers’  income  must  be  pro¬ 
tected,  but  by  a  single  payment,  not  by  a 
five-sided  monster.  Congress  must  move 
cotton  toward  lesser  Federal  regulation, 
a  goal  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  adding 
more  subsidies  and  more  acreage  allot¬ 
ments. 

If  this  committee  bill  goes  through,  it 
means  simply  that  the  support  price  next 
year  will  be  1  cent  cheaper  than  now; 
and  there  will  be  a  3-cent  domestic  sub¬ 
sidy  instead  of  the  present  subsidy. 

The  farmer  will  receive  less  for  his 
cotton,  and  the  mill  will  pay  more.  The 
Government  will  pay  less  subsidy  but 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  the  lands  that 
are  idled  and  for  the  cotton  that  is  not 
grown. 

Caught  in  the  middle  will  be  the  gin- 
ners  without  cotton  to  gin,  the  banks 
without  cotton  to  finance,  the  merchants 
without  cotton  to  buy  and  sell,  and  the 
areas  where  cotton  is  dropped  and  where 


all  the  diverse  business  interests  will 
suffer. 

,  It  would  end  the  one-price  system  for 
cotton  that  is  presently  employed  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  program  of  2  years  tigo  with 
just  new  frills  added.  It  appears  that  it 
would  consequently  and  necessarily  mean 
another  trend  toward  use  of  less  cotton 
by  domestic  mills. 

Last  year  Congress  took  a  short  step 
toward  a  new  day  for  cotton  by  acting  to 
restore  a  one-price  system.  Last  year’s 
plan  could  have  operated  to  move  cotton 
into  mailkets  rather  than  into  surplus 
storage;  it  could  have  allowed  the  private 
enterprise  marketplace  to  operate  with 
renewed  vigor. 

But  bypassing  the  intent  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a  basic 
mistake.  He  chose  not  to  administer  the 
1964  Cotton  Act  so  as  to  reduce  surpluses 
and  to  encourage  free  enterprise.  In¬ 
stead  he  administered  it  in  a  way  which 
increased  Government  interference  and 
increased  taxpayer  costs. 

This  year,  the  Secretary’s  mistake  be¬ 
came  abundantly  clear.  Cotton’s  prob¬ 
lems  are  worse,  not  better.  So  this  year 
the  administration  joined  in  a  serious 
attempt  to  establish  and  preserve  a  one- 
price  plan  for  cotton.  The  House  of 
Representatives  approved  that  plan  in  its 
farm  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  threw  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  and  ignored  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  The  committee  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  two-price  proposal  which  would 
give  the  fanner  less  for  his  cotton,  make 
the  mills  pay  more  for  it,  and  increase 
cotton  costs  so  that  competition  in  the 
marketplace  would  be  virtually  impos¬ 
sible. 

For  that  powerful  reason,  I  support  the 
Talmadge  amendment  and  urge  its  adop¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  expect  this  year’s  cotton 
regulations  to  be  a  final  answer. 

But,  I  do  know  we  must  get  the  cotton 
industry  moving  on  the  right  track,  not 
into  Government  storage,  to  stand  and 
often  rot,  but  moving  into  the  market  at 
competitive  prices. 

The  horn  is  late  for  cptton.  Long 
years  of  governmental  mistakes  have 
taken  their  toll.  I  hope  we  can  find  our 
way  this  year  onto  the  right  track,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  stay  on  the  old  track — cotton 
is  doomed. 

The  cotton  industry  is  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  The  issue  is  a  simple  one.  It 
boils  down  to  one  question.  Do  we  return 
to  the  two-price  system  under  which  the 
American  cotton  industry  suffered 
tremendous  market  losses,  or  do  we  con¬ 
tinue  one-price  cotton  which  has 
breathed  new  life  into  our  domestic 
market. 

p /  The  basic  purpose  of  a  competitive 
one-price  system  for  cotton  was  to  check 
cotton’s  losses  to  other  fibers  in  the 
domestic  manufacturing  of  textiles  and 
to  permit  American  mills  to  compete 
with  foreign  mills  on  equal  footing,  in¬ 
sofar  as  raw  cotton  costs  are  concerned. 
The  effect  of  a  two-price  system  on  cot¬ 
ton’s  competition  with  rayon  and  non- 
cellulosic  fibers  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  cotton’s  share  of  the  market 
dropped  almost  10  percent  from  the  first 


quarter  of  1961  to  the  first  quarter  of 
1964.  This  was  just  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  one-price  cotton  legislation. 
Rayon  and  noncellulosic  fibers  gained  by 
this  much  at  the  expense  of  cotton. 
One-price  cotton  was  made  effective 
with  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1964  on  April 
11,  1964.  From  the  first  quarter  of  1964 
to  the  first  quarter  of  1965,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  year  under  a  one-price 
system,  cotton’s  share  of  the  market 
dropped  by  only  four  one-hundreds  of 
1  percent.  Stated  another  way,  the 
terrific  inroads  which  synthetics  were 
making  on  cotton’s  market  were  brought 
to  an  abrupt  halt  with  the  institution  of 
one-price  cotton. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  record 
of  fiber  consumption?  During  the  whole 
period  from  1961  to  the  present,  the 
total  consumption  of  cotton  and 
synthetic  fibers  was  rising.  Thus,  the 
textile  industry  was  experiencing  a 
period  of  growth.  The  big  question  is 
which  fibers  shared  the  most  in  this 
growth.  The  answer  is  clearly  synthetic 
fibers.  Cotton  actually  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  relative  to  synthetic  fibers.  Thus,  it 
is  the  raw  cotton  industry  which  has  the 
greatest  stake  in  seeing  that  one-price 
cotton  is  continued.  This  means  cotton 
farmers,  cotton  ginners,  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  handling  and 
marketing  raw  cotton.  These  are  the 
people  whose  incomes  are  almost  solely 
dependent  on  a  healthy  cotton  economy. 
It  is  clear  that  the  textile  industry  is  not 
dependent  solely  on  cotton.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  substantial 
shift  away  from  cotton  to  synthetics  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  3  years  of  the  two-price  sys¬ 
tem.  As  one  who  represents  cotton 
farmers,  cotton  ginners,  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  handling  and  marketing  raw 
cotton,  I  want  to  see  one-price  cotton 
continue.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  a 
return  to  a  two-price  system. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  further  that 
I  believe  the  basic  issue  is  the  viability 
of  cotton  as  a  competitive,  high  demand 
fiber.  I  believe  that  the  issue  is  the  vi¬ 
ability  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  way  we  can  keep  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try  alive  is  to  move  cotton  into  free  mar¬ 
ket  at  competitive  prices. 

The  one-price  cotton  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do  this. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] . 
I  intend  to  vote  for  his  amendment,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Talmadge  amendment  is  a  panacea. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  best  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  world.  I  know  that  the 
sponsor  himself  feels  that  perhaps  there 
are  some  things  in  it  which  could  be  im¬ 
proved  upon. 

We  all  recognize  that  legislation  is, 
after  all,  the  art  of  the  possible.  We 
feel  that  this  is  the  best  possible  provi¬ 
sion  we  can  get  through  Congress  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  life  of 
the  cotton  industry,  and  for  the  sake  of 
not  diminishing  but  improving  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  cotton  as  a  competitive  fiber  as 
one  of  the  great  crops  produced  in  this 
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country,  I  believe  that  we  should  support 
the  Talmadge  amendment.  I  fervently 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
still  remains  equally  divided  on  both 
sides  between  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  not  ready 
yet.  I  have  yielded  time  to  many  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  others  will  follow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con^ 
vinced  that  the  only  way  to  help  the 
American  cotton  grower  is  by  a  bill  which 
establishes  a  one-price  cotton  market 
and  which  does  economic  justice  to  the 
American  textile  manufacturer,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  that  manufacturer  is  in 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  or  elsewhere. 

I  say  this  because  the  American  tex¬ 
tile  industry  is  the  biggest  customer  the 
American  cotton  grower  has.  If  the 
American  cotton  grower  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  market  on  which  he  can  sell 
his  products  most  easily,  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  render  economic  justice 
to  the  textile  manufacturer. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Talmadge  amendment.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  it  would  undertake 
to  establish  free  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  a  statement  made  by 
the  National  Cotton  Council  on  the  very 
point  which  is  being  developed  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

It  reads  as  follows; 

The  committee  bill — 

Referring  to  the  bill  as  reported — 
would  turn  back  the  clock  to  a  system  which 
has  failed  and  which  would  destroy  the 
American  raw  cotton  industry. 

That  is  from  the  National  Cotton 
Council. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  contribution,  and 
also  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  yield¬ 
ing  to  me  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  El  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
covered  the  cotton  proposal  at  length 
yesterday.  It  is  my  contention  that  this 
bill  should  be  a  producer’s  bill  and  not 
a  textile  mill  bill.  If  the  textile  mills 
desire  protection,  they  should  go  to  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled, 
“J.  P.  Stevens  Sets  Earnings  Record” 
appears  in  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 
This  earnings  record  was  made  possible 
by  the  so-called  one-price  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.  P.  Stevens  Sets  Earnings  Record — Tex¬ 
tile  Producer  Reports  Highest  Sales  and 
Profit  in  Its  151-Year  History 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Nation’s 
second  largest  publicly  owned  textile  pro¬ 
ducer,  achieved  the  highest  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  in  its  151-year  history  in  the  3  and  9 
months  ended  July  31,  according  to  a  report 
issued  yesterday  by  the  company. 

Its  consolidated  net  earnings  for  the  third 
fiscal  quarter  ended  with  July  rose  to 
$6,460,502  from  $4,355,861  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  3  months  last  year.  The  earnings  were 
equal  to  $1.24  a  share,  compared  with  83 
cents  a  share  a  year  earlier,  adjusted  for  a 
10-percent  stock  dividend  declared  last 
October. 

J.  P.  Stevens,  which  ranks  behind  Bur¬ 
lington  Industries  as  a  textile  producer,  re¬ 
ported  consolidated  net  sales  of  $185,236,075, 
compared  with  $171,121,008  for  the  third 
fiscal  quarter  last  year.  This  brought  to 
$538,674,403  its  volume  for  the  9  months 
ended  July  31,  compared  with  sales  of 
$479,882,902  in  the  corresponding  three- 
quarter  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  company’s  net  income  for  the  9 
months  climbed  to  $18,394,486,  or  $3.52  a 
share,  from  $10,631,257,  or  $2.04  a  share,  on 
the  adjusted  basis  for  the  9  months  ended 
August  1,  7  964.  Federal  and  State  income 
taxes  totaled  $17,377,000,  while  a  year  earlier 
the  t_x  bill  was  $9,369,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  an¬ 
other  article  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  February  10,  1965,  headlining 
that  domestic  mills  in  1964  had  one  of 
the  best  years  since  the  early  1950’s  with 
the  help  of  the  cotton  bill  enacted  in 
1964.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Textiles  Get  Brighter — Mills  in  1964  Had 
One  of  Best  Years  Since  Early  Fifties, 
With  Help  of  Cotton  Bill;  Profit  Gains 
Spur  Stocks 

(By  Ted  Stanton) 

Textile  mills  in  1964  had  one  of  their  best 
years  since  the  early  1950’s,  helped  consider¬ 
ably  by  the  cotton  program  that  President 
Johnson  in  his  farm  message  said  should  be 
extended  and  improved. 

Expansion,  diversification,  and  moderniza¬ 
tion,  all  fueled  by  soaring  earnings,  are  bring¬ 
ing  a  luster  to  textile  company  stocks  that 
reflects  the  industry’s  brighter  image. 

The  provision  of  the  law  that  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  textile  mills’  gain  permits 
them,  in  effect,  to  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the  same 
price  foreign  mills  pay.  lit  has  provided  for 
payment  of  6  y2  cents  for  each  pound  of  cot¬ 


ton  domestic  textile  firms  use.  That’s 
roughly  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  of  about  23 1/2  cents  a  pound  and  the 
higher  domestic  support  price  for  last  year’s 
crop.  Mills  formerly  had  to  pay  the  higher 
price. 

Mill  executives  are  generally  optimistic 
about  this  year’s  operations,  too.  Their  con¬ 
fidence  stems  from  the  industry’s  overall 
firmness,  and  also  from  widespread  expecta¬ 
tions  that  Congress  will  vote  to  extend  the 
one-price  program,  with,  at  most,  minor  re¬ 
visions.  The  present  law  expired  in  mid- 
1966. 

The  table  below  marks  the  rise  of  some 
leading  mills’  stocks  from  the  bottom  of  the 
market  slump  in  1962  to  yesterday’s  closing 
price.  Many  have  outpaced  the  broad  mar¬ 
ket  advance;  some  have  almost  doubled,  and 
shares  of  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  biggest 
concern  in  the  Industry,  are  up  even  more. 
Prices  are  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closing 
quotations,  with  those  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co. 
adjusted  for  two  10-percent  stock  dividends. 
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1962 

Now 

Gain 

(percent) 

Burlington  Industries, , 

lZVs 

66  a 

260 

J.  P.  Stevens _ 

United  Merchants- 

24 

98 

Manufacturers _ 

im 

27^ 

50 

M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons, 

z% 

17 

94 

Cone  Mills _ 

12  H 

103 

Dan  River  Mills,  _  __ 

12M 

24H 

90 

Dow-Jones  industrials-. 

636.76 

901.24 

68 

The  substantial  earnings  gains  that  are  a 
prime  force  in  these  rises  seem  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  into  the  summer  at  least.  Industry 
profits  in  the  first  9  months  last  year  rose 
38  percent  from  those  of  a  year  earlier,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  said. 
Third  quarter  profits  were  up  60  percent 
three  times  the  18-percent  gain  reported  for 
all  manufactuers.  An  analyst  close  to  the 
industry  calls  the  outlook  better  than  in 
Lord  knows  how  long. 

The  Nation’s  economic  boom  has  carried 
the  textile  firms  with  it.  “Tastes,”  says  one 
executive,  “have  been  upgraded.  Now  the 
consumer  wants  nicer  clothing,  better  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  worker  has  swapped  his  blue 
collar  for  10  different  sports  shirts.  And 
we  make  more  money  on  the  better  quality 
goods.” 

Because  of  changes  In  the  industry  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  companies  have  been  in  a 
relatively  good  position  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.  Some  key  factors,  by 
industry  consensus,  are  rising  spending  for 
new  plants  and  equipment,  increasingly 
skillful  management,  and  the  big  push  from 
the  cotton  legislation. 

Besides  lowering  the  price  mills  pay  for 
cotton,  the  bill  also  dispelled  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  that  had  been  adversely  affecting  our 
market  in  1963  and  earlier,  according  to 
Ceasar  Cone,  president  of  Cone  Mills  Corp. 

EARNINGS,  sales  spurts 

Company  earnings  and  sales  graphically 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  industry. 
Burlington’s  profit  in  its  53 -week  fiscal  year 
ended  October  3,  jumped  25  percent  to 
$50,800,000,  or  $4.15  a  share,  from  the  52- 
week  fiscal  1963.  Sales  climbed  11  percent 
to  $1,206,393,765.  In  the  current  year’s  first 
quarter,  Burlington’s  net  soared  47.4  percent 
above  the  year  earlier  pace  and  sales  were 
up  13.2  percent.  J.  P.  Stevens’  profit  in  the 
year  to  October  31  climbed  27.3  percent  from 
fiscal  1963  to  $17,685,000,  or  $3.73  a  share, 
and  sales  were  up  12.3  percent  to  $684,- 
860,013. 

United  Merchants  &  Manufacturers,  whose 
diversified  operations  include  the  Robert 
Hall  clothing  store  chain,  earned  $14,119,000, 
or  $2.35  a  share,  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
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up  30.6  percent  from  fiscal  1963.  Its  profit 
in  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year  jumped 
40  percent  from  the  fiscal  1964  level  to 
$9,416,000,  or  $1.67  a  share.  In  all  fiscal  1963 
the  company’s  earnings  had  declined  3  per¬ 
cent  to  $10,810,000,  or  $1.80  a  share. 

Kendall  Co.  recently  said  1964  earnings 
jumped  23.6  percent  from  1963  to  $7,196,000, 
or  $3.42  a  share,  while  sales  were  up  7.1  per¬ 
cent  to  $149,405,000.  It  ascribed  the  gain  in 
part  to  lower  raw  material  costs  and  lower 
income  taxes.  The  company  also  proposed 
a  3-for-2  stock  split  and  said  it  planned  to 
boost  the  quarterly  dividend  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  37V4  cents  on  present  shares  from  the 
current  34-cent  rate. 

Cone  Mills  9-month  profit  in  1964  more 
than  doubled  and  net  of  Dan  River  Mills, 
Inc.,  rose  27  percent  in  the  period.  And 
both  companies  in  recent  months  have  lifted 
their  quarterly  dividend  to  25  cents  from 
20  cents. 

Industry  earnings  have  shown  strong 
trends  before,  of  course.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures  illustrate  the  severe  fluctuations  textile 
producers  have  experienced.  These  industry 
profit  totals,  in  millions,  were  calculated  by 
the  SEC: 

1958  _ $218 

1959  _  416 

1960  _  329 

1961  _  280 

1962  _  354 

1963  _  354 

Many  close  to  the  textile  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  contend  progress  has  been  made  toward 
curbing  such  gyrations.  They  note  the 
streamlining  of  management  and  equipment 
plus  better  inventory  control,  and  cite  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  man-made  fibers  as  another  stabi¬ 
lizing  influence.  Total  fiber  use  in  the  5  years 
through  1960  averaged  6.4  billion  pounds  an¬ 
nually,  of  which  27  percent  was  in  man-made 
fibers.  Last  year  synthetics  accounted  for  a 
third  of  the  total. 

Observes  Edward  Goldberger,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.: 
“Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  industry  would 
expand  and  produce  like  the  devil  in  good 
times,  until  it  was  suddenly  ahead  of  de¬ 
mand.  Then  it  would  let  things  taper  off. 
The  results  were  sharp  swings  in  earnings.  I 
think  there’s  been  some  leveling  of  this  in 
the  past  few  years  and  more  is  probable.” 

BIGGER  AND  BROADER 

The  continuing  move  toward  larger, 
broader  companies  that  began  after  World 
War  II  has  helped  bolster  the  industry’s  cor¬ 
porate  structure,  some  textile  people  say. 
A  congressional  panel  noted  that  838  textile 
firms  closed  between  1947  and  1950;  110 

others  were  acquired  from  1958  through  1961. 

Many  family-owned,  smaller  firms  have 
either  disappeared  or  been  swallowed  by  larg¬ 
er  ones.  A  sign  of  the  change:  The  10  largest 
companies  in  the  field  had  about  13  percent 
of  total  sales  in  1950.  In  1964  they  had  close 
to  25  percent.  Sales  of  such  giants  as  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Stevens  are  continuing  to  climb. 

Capital  spending  programs,  bringing  more 
automation  and  hefty  operating  efficiencies, 
have  soared  in  the  past  4  years.  Total  mill 
outlays  last  year  are  estimated  at  almost  $750 
million,  50  percent  above  the  $500  million  of 
1961.  Outlays  by  all  manufacturing  firms 
in  the  same  period  are  up  only  about  a  third. 
And  preliminary  estimates  for  textile  spend¬ 
ing  this  year  call  for  another  increase.  Bur¬ 
lington,  for  example,  expects  its  spending 
this  year  to  rise  to  $80  million  from  $66  mil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

A  Government  study  describes  some  re¬ 
sults:  “Broad-scale  introduction  of  textile 
machinery  that  operates  at  higher  speeds,  re¬ 
quires  less  maintenance  and  has  devices  such 
as  electronic  stop  motion  units  that  increase 
total  efficiency  and  maintain  quality.” 

Charles  F.  Myers,  Jr.,  Burlington  president, 
ascribes  part  of  the  spending  boost  to  the 
emergence  of  larger,  stronger  companies  in 
the  industry.  “These  firms  are  better  able  to 
finance  investment  required  for  expansion 


and  new  technology.  They  can  put  capital 
equipment  into  plants  that  couldn’t  afford 
it  themselves,”  he  says. 

The  spending  torrent  has  helped  lift  pro¬ 
ductivity  while  allowing  mills  to  hold  down 
employment.  Federal  figures  show  industry 
employment  fell  an  average  1.7  percent  in  the 
5  years  through  1962  while  output  rose  an 
average  3.6  percent  yearly.  Job  rolls  now  are 
a  slim  0.5  percent  above  1962’s,  while  the 
production  index  is  up  12  percent  more. 

The  one-price  bill  has  spurred  the  heavy 
capital  outlays,  and  enhanced  the  industry’s 
general  health.  Industry  and  Government 
officials  had  contended,  in  advocating  it,  that 
the  bill  would  enable  domestic  mills  to  com¬ 
pete  more  equitably  with  foreign  firms,  while 
increasing  U.S.  cotton  consumption.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  these  proponents  now  say,  it  has  worked 
well. 

Cotton  usage  jumped  sharply  last  year,  to 
9.6  billion  bales  from  8.5  billion  in  1963,  and 
mill  profits  spurted,  they  note.  In  addition, 
textile  workers  received  a  pay  rise  last  year 
that  may  have  been  due  at  least  in  part  to 
the  mills’  greater  prosperity,  they  say. 

Frank  Lowenstein,  an  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  economist,  similarly  notes  the  bill’s 
benefits,  but  adds  it  may  still  be  “too  early 
to  judge”  the  legislation’s  success.  “When 
there  is  a  whopping  price  change  such  as  the 
bill  provided,  it  sometimes  takes  2  or  3  years 
or  more  for  the  effects  to  work  down  through 
the  marketing  system,”  he  says. 

When  the  bill  took  effect  April  11,  prices  of 
cotton  cloth  slipped  briefly.  But  then  buyers, 
who  had  been  holding  off  awaiting  the  bill’s 
passage,  began  to  pour  their  orders  in,  and 
prices  edged  up.  Because  of  the  rush,  some 
mills  early  last  fall  had  cotton  goods  output 
booked  through  this  year’s  second  quarter  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  in  several  years. 
And  prices  generally  held  firm. 

SOME  EXECUTIVE  CONCERNS 

Some  mill  executives  fret  that  if  Congress 
delays  acting  on  extension  of  the  bill,  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  which  Mr.  Cone  spoke  could  re¬ 
turn.  Adding  to  their  concern:  In  his  farm 
message  President  Johnson  said  he  would  of¬ 
fer  specific  proposals  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  program  and  the  level  of  cotton  stocks. 
Administration  sources  indicate,  however, 
that  a  radical  overhaul  of  the  cotton  pricing 
program  isn’t  likely. 

In  urging  passage  of  the  bill  last  year, 
industry  and  Government  spokesmen  sug¬ 
gested  consumer  prices  would  be  cut,  too. 
While  prices  of  corduroy,  denim,  and  some 
“other  goods  have  fallen,  the  widely  used 
print  cloths  are  generally  above  last  April’s 
levels,  and  critics  of  the  bill  cite  this  often. 
“They  promised  savings  would  be  passed 
through,  but  on  too  many  goods  it  just  hasn’t 
happened,”  says  Max  Milstein,  House  Dress 
Institute  counsel.  Commenting  on  mill 
earnings  gains,  he  adds  wryly,  “I’d  be  more 
prosperous,  too,  if  the  Government  would 
hand  me  a  present  of  millions  of  dollars.” 

Senator  Aiken,  Republican,  of  Vermont, 
senior  Republican  on  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee  and  a  foe  of  the  bill  last  year, 
sees  a  need  for  legislation  to  allow  the  mills 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreign 
mills.  But  he  believes  the  mills  should 
prove  their  need  for  the  present  program  in 
light  of  their  earnings  of  the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  of  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  adds  that  the  high  level  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  may  ultimately  help  bring  the 
lower  consumer  prices  the  bill’s  opponents 
have  urged. 

The  wage  rise  southern  textile  workers  won 
last  year  may  soon  be  followed  by  another  for 
those  in  the  North.  The  union  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  seek  a  15-percent  wage 
increase,  a  pension  plan,  and  fringe  benefit 
gains  for  its  northern  members  when  it  re¬ 
opens  its  contract  this  spring. 

George  Perkell,  Textile  Workers  Union  re¬ 
search  chief,  noted  the  union  endorsed  the 
one-price  bill  last  year  but  will  await  results 
of  the  wage  negotiations  before  taking  a 
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stand  this  year.  Last  year’s  pay  boost,  he 
adds,  “was  advertised  as  5  percent,  but  often 
worked  out  to  less.  The  firms  could  have 
given  us  25  percent  across  the  board  and  still 
had  55  percent  of  the  pricing  bill’s  savings 
left.” 

Though  the  law’s  impact  on  earnings  has 
been  sharp  for  many  textile  companies,  for 
others  it  has  been  negligible.  Collins  &  Aik- 
man,  Inc.,  for  example,  which  uses  synthetic 
fibers  mainly,  notes  cotton  goods  account  for 
so  little  of  the  firm’s  output  that  “we’ll  hardly 
feel  the  law  at  all.” 

IMPROVING  PROFIT  MARGINS 

Along  with  other  favorable  factors,  never¬ 
theless,  the  new  law  has  helped  to  lift  the 
industry’s  traditionally  low  profit  margins. 
Some  gains  have  already  been  posted.  More 
are  expected. 

The  SEC  figures  industry  profit  margins 
for  1963  at  an  average  2.3  percent,  off  from 
2.47  percent  in  1962.  But  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1964,  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  was  2.9  percent,  and  for  the  third 
quarter  alone  it  was  3.7  percent,  the  SEC 
reported.  Here  are  some  of  the  latest 
samples  of  profit  after  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  sales,  compared  with  year-earlier  levels: 
In  the  year  ended  October  3,  Burlington’s 
was  4.2  percent,  up  from  3.7  percent:  in  the 
9  months  to  September  30,  Lowenstein's 
was  2.4  percent,  up  from  0.8  percent;  Cone 
Mills,  3.3  percent  and  1.5  percent,  and  Dan 
River,  4.2  percent  and  3.4  percent,  both  for 
the  9  months. 

Prime  reasons  for  the  rise:  The  pricing 
bill,  last  year’s  tax  cut,  benefits  of  efficient 
new  equipment,  and  sales  gains  that  almost 
certainly  pushed  industry  volume  above 
1963’s  record  $15  billion.  Nine  month  sales, 
the  SEC  said,  jumped  7  percent  from  1963. 

Another  trend  reflecting  the  health  of  the 
industry  is  the  apparent  reduction  in  unit 
labor  costs.  Official  statistics  aren’t  avail¬ 
able,  but  one  company  executive  notes  that 
“figuring  employment  against  either  total 
sales  dollars  or  production  would  show  a 
decline  in  labor  costs.” 

The  Textile  Workers’  Mr.  Perkell  says  in¬ 
dustry  output  per  man-hour  has  climbed  an 
average  5  percent  annually  in  recent  years 
while  wages  have  gone  up  2  percent  a  year 
on  average,  even  with  last  year’s  rise.  Fringe 
benefits,  the  union  official  contends,  “have 
gone  up  only  slightly.” 

A  prime  problem  still  facing  the  industry, 
executives  and  analysts  agree,  is  the  continu¬ 
ing  competitive  pressure  of  imports.  Mills 
making  woolens  and  worsteds,  in  which  im¬ 
ports  aren’t  regulated,  have  been  hit  hardest. 
The  cotton  goods  inflow  has  been  contained 
somewhat  through  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  that  took  effect  in  1962.  A  similar 
accord  on  woolens  is  desired  by  many  in 
the  industry. 

Under  the  cotton  pact,  the  flow  of  im¬ 
ports  will  rise  gradually.  “But,”  notes  one 
executive,  “it  helps  us  because  it  provides 
for  more  orderly  marketing  procedures,  al¬ 
lowing  for  more  reasonable  planning  and 
production.  In  the  past,  we  might  be  flooded 
by  one  item  one  year  and  then,  after  gear¬ 
ing  to  meet  that  competition,  get  flooded  by 
another  next  year.  Now  we  know  in  advance 
how  much  of  each  item  is  coming  in  and 
this  creates  some  stability  that  previously 
was  lacking.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  tabulations. 
One  is  entitled  “Unfinished  Cloth  Prices, 
Cotton  Prices,  and  Mill  Margins,  July 
1963,  1964,  and  1965.”  The  other  tabu¬ 
lation  is  entitled  “Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics — Wholesale  Prices  Indexes  for 
Selected  Cotton  Items — 1957-1959  Equals 
100— July  1963,  1964,  and  1965.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Unfinished  cloth  prices,  cotton  prices,  and  mill  margins,  July  1963,  1964,  an,i  1965 


[In  cents] 


Cloth 

Cloth  prices 

Cotton  prices 

2 

Mill  margins 

July  1963 

July  1964 

July  1965 

July  1963 

July  1964 

July  1965  * 

July  1963 

July  1964 

July  1965 

20  constructions  average. . . . 

60.28 

60.95 

65.30 

35. 57 

35.60 

27.33 

24.71 

25.09 

37.97 

Print  cloth: 

Average  (6) . . 

66.98 

68. 11 

80. 77 

36.33 

36.51 

28.28 

30.65 

31.60 

52.49 

3&A  inch,  44  by  36,  8.60 . . . . 

69.48 

72.  41 

90.  71 

36. 33 

36. 51 

28. 28 

33. 15 

35.90 

62.43 

38 A  inch,  64  by  CO,  5.35 . . . . 

67.20 

66.00 

81.60 

36.  33 

36.  51 

28.28 

30.  87 

29.49 

53.  32 

39  Inch,  68  by  72,  4.75. . - . - . . . 

67. 10 

67. 10 

79.  88 

36.  33 

36.61 

28.28 

30.  77 

30.59 

51.60 

39  inch,  80  by  80,  4.00... . . . _ . . 

66.88 

65.98 

73.  60 

36.33 

36.51 

28.28 

30.55 

29.  47 

45.  32 

45  inch,  60  by  48,  5.35 _ _ _ 

65.71 

69.  02 

77.  90 

36.  33 

36.  51 

28.28 

29.38 

32.  51 

49.  62 

45  inch,  64  by  56,  4.75 . - . . 

65.52 

68. 16 

80.94 

36.  33 

36. 51 

28.28 

29.19 

31.65 

52.66 

Carded  broadcloth: 

Average  (2) . . . . . . - 

63.55 

65.73 

7a  94 

36.83 

36.97 

28.78 

26.72 

26. 19 

42. 16 

37  inch,  100  by  58,  4.00 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

63.29 

66.88 

66.50 

36.83 

36.97 

28.  78 

26.  46 

26. 56 

37.  72 

41  inch,  78  by  56,  4.57 - - - - - 

63.80 

64.58 

75.37 

36.83 

36.97 

28.  78 

26.97 

25.81 

46.59 

6heetings: 

Average  (4) . - . 

66.92 

58. 10 

58.66 

35. 14 

35.09 

26.76 

21.78 

23.01 

31.90 

40  inch,  48  by  48,  2.85 _ 

55.95 

58.75 

56.25 

35.14 

35.09 

26.76 

20.81 

23.66 

29.  49 

40  inch,  48  by  44,  3.75 . . . 

56.10 

57.  35 

57.75 

35. 14 

35.09 

26.76 

20.96 

22.26 

30.  99 

40  inch,  56  by  48,  4.30__ _ _ 

59.54 

59.  54 

65.21 

35.14 

35.09 

26.76 

24.40 

24.  45 

38.  45 

40J-3  inch,  42  by  44,  3.00 . . . 

66.10 

56.  76 

55.44 

35. 14 

35.09 

26.76 

20.96 

21.  67 

28.68 

Drills: 

Average  (2) - - - - - - - 

54.28 

54.30 

53.80 

35. 36 

35.29 

26.99 

18.92 

19.  01 

26.81 

40  inch,  68  by  40,  2.55 _ _ _ _ _ 

55. 13 

53.66 

53.96 

35.36 

35.29 

26.99 

19.77 

18.  37 

26.97 

3934  inch,  72  by  60,  1.96 . . . . . . . . 

53. 42 

54.93 

53.63 

35.36 

35.29 

26.99 

18.06 

19.64 

26.64 

Twills: 

Average  (3) _ _ _ - . 

56.06 

56.34 

55.79 

35.82 

35.80 

27.66 

20.24 

20.54 

28. 13 

39  inch,  68  by  80, 3.00 . . . . 

60.95 

61. 61 

61.96 

35.82 

35.80 

27.66 

25.13 

25.  81 

34.30 

44  inch,  88  by  42, 1.72 - _ - . - - 

51.88 

52.06 

50.54 

35.82 

35.80 

27.66 

16.06 

16.26 

22.88 

44  inch,  88  by  42,  2.01 _ 

55.34 

55.34 

54.87 

35.82 

35.80 

27.66 

19.62 

19.54 

27.  21 

Osnaburg: 

20.14 

40  inch,  40  by  26,  2.11  . 

45.54 

44.  75 

44.  21 

32.64 

32.28 

24.07 

12.90 

12.47 

Ducks: 

Average  (2) _ _ - 

63. 34 

62.02 

62.87 

34.21 

31 21 

25.  66 

29. 13 

27.81 

37. 21 

8  ounce,  S.F.  grade  A .  . . . . . 

59.07 

57.28 

57.28 

34.21 

34.21 

25.  66 

24.86 

23.07 

31.62 

8  ounce  Army _ 

67.60 

66.76 

68.45 

34.21 

34.21 

25.66 

33.39 

32. 55 

42.79 

1  The  estimated  value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton  with  adjustments 
for  salable  waste. 

2  Monthly  average  prices  of  cotton  used  in  each  kind  of  cloth  for  4  territory  growths, 

even-running  lots,  prompt  shipment,  delivered  at  group  201  (group  B)  mill  points, 

including  landing  costs  and  brokerage. 


3  Difference  between  cloth  prices  and  prices  for  the  average  qualities  of  cotton  used 
in  the  20  constructions. 

*  Prices  are  for  cotton  after  equalization  payments  of  6.5  cents  per  pound,  which 
became  effective  Apr.  11, 1964. 

Source:  Cotton  price  statistics,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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Item 

July 

1963 

July 

1964 

July 

1966 

Raw  cotton,  spot  market _ 

98.7 

96.9 

91.0 

Cotton  products _ _ 

99.8 

98.3 

100.3 

Cotton  yams.-  _ 

97.5 

93.0 

93.6 

Carded,  W,  10/1 _ 

98.7 

92.2 

91.6 

Carded,  W,  20/2 . . 

96.0 

91.7 

94.6 

Carded,  K,  20/1 . 

97.4 

91.5 

92.1 

Carded,  K,  30/1 . . . 

97.3 

92.8 

93.7 

Combed,  W,  40/2. _ _ 

97.9 

95.2 

9.5.4 

Combed,  K,  36/2 . . 

98.1 

94.8 

95.7 

Combed,  K,  30/1 _ _ 

96.6 

92.2 

91.6 

Finished  broad  woven . . 

96.8 

95.3 

96.8 

Percale,  64  x  60 - - 

105.  7 

107.7 

115.9 

Percale,  print,  W  &  W  2__ 

103.6 

192.2 

107.1 

Broadcloth,  combed..  ... 

82.8 

81.8 

83.5 

Twill,  combed,  36  inch _ 

100.9 

97.0 

97.0 

Shirting,  combed.  . 

98.7 

94.9 

94.0 

Corduroy,  carded _ 

101.7 

97.6 

93.2 

Twill,  carded,  uniform. . . 

98.1 

93.0 

91.9 

Sateen,  carded,  W  &  W  2 *_ 

88.7 

89.7 

88.2 

Cotton  broadwoven _  ... 

Grey  fabrics: 

102.0 

99.9 

104.5 

Sheeting,  class  A _ 

Sheeting,  class  B,  3.75  lb./ 

107.7 

113.2 

109.5 

yd - - 

104. 1 

104.0 

107.1 

Sheeting,  class  C .. .  ...  . 

102.6 

108.1 

108.0 

Osnaburg .  . . 

111.0 

107.7 

109. 9 

Industrial  sheeting  . . 

96.5 

92.4 

97.5 

Drill _ _ 

106. 1 

107. 1 

107.1 

Twill  carded  4  leaf . . 

101.6 

98.6 

99.4 

Tobacco  cloth.  . . 

101.6 

98.1 

103.  8 

Print  cloth,  78  x  78  2 . . 

80.4 

77.2 

88.0 

Print  cloth,  68  x  72 _ 

98.7 

99.  1 

117.9 

Broadcloth  carded  98x56.. 

97.8 

100.4 

103.8 

Broadcloth  carded  78x54.. 

98.3 

98.3 

119.3 

Window  shade  cloth _ 

103.7 

96.4 

101.6 

Lawn,  combed,  40  inch.. . 
Broadcloth,  combed  47 

90.3 

86.6 

118.8 

inch . . . . 

91.9 

92.3 

101.8 
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Item 

July 

1963 

July 

1964 

July 

1965 

Cotton  broadwoven-Con. 

Grey  fabrics — Con. 

Sateen,  combed  J. . . 

96.9 

82.8 

85.9 

Barkcloth..  .  _ 

98.6 

106.7 

106.7 

Denim,  millfinished 

105.2 

101.  5 

95.9 

Bedticking,  millfinished- _ 
Gingham  combed,  mill- 

106.2 

105.0 

108.8 

finished.. _ _  .  _ 

97.8 

93.4 

94.  2 

Outing  flannel,  mill- 

finished..  ... -  ._ 

100.  5 

101.0 

98.  1 

Canton  flannel,  mill- 

finished . .  . 

109.4 

102.  6 

105.5 

Flatduck .  . . . 

110.9 

105.8 

105.8 

Army  duck  ..  ..  .. 

104.3 

101.2 

103.8 

N umbered  duck _  . 

113.9 

110.  9 

110.9 

Zipper  tape  .  ..  - 

82.5 

82.5 

83.9 

Thread,  home  use,  size  40... 

131.8 

117.2 

125.2 

Tliread,  industrial,  size  70. . 

104.4 

105.0 

105.0 

Thread,  industrial,  size  40. . 

101.8 

101.8 

101.8 

Cotton,  house  furnishings.... 

102.3 

103.4 

102.8 

Sheets,  type  128 _ 

103.6 

105.3 

105.  3 

Sheets,  type  180  2 _ _ 

104.7 

106.  8 

106.8 

Pillowcases _ _ _ 

107.4 

110.9 

110.9 

Towels.  __  .  . . 

99. 1 

99.  1 

97.9 

Toweling .  . 

107.0 

107.8 

104.4 

Blanket  _ 

103.5 

104.  5 

104.4 

Bedspread,  jacquard 

97.7 

97.7 

weave _ 

97.7 

Cotton  apparel.  ..  - 

102.2 

103.3 

103.7 

Houscdresses,  women’s.  .. 

101.4 

101.4 

101.4 

Nightgown,  women’s... 

101.7 

101.7 

101.7 

Hosiery,  women’s - ... 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

Shirt,  men’s,  pop.  quality. . 

103.4 

104.2 

103.4 

Work  trousers,  men’s  twill. . 

102.  9 

103.  1 

103.0 

T-shirt,  men’s,  knit.  ..  . 

104. 1 

104.  3 

104.2 

Polo  shirt,  men’s . 

98.9 

100. 0 

100.0 

Shirt,  boy’s  ...  - 

113.  0 

114.6 

114.8 

Dungarees,  boy’s - - 

105.8 

106.1 

104.6 

Polo  shirt,  boy’s . — . 

132.7 

132.  7 

133.5 
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Item 

July 

1963 

July 

1964 

July 

1965 

Cotton  apparel — Con. 
Dress,  girls’,  pop.  quality _ 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

Dress,  girls’,  medium  qual¬ 
ity — 

104.8 

104.8 

104.8 

Blouse,  girls’ _ 

Slip,  girls’ -  - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

101.5 

101.5 

101.5 

Sleeping  garment,  chil¬ 
dren’s..  .  .  _ 

113.4 

118.4 

117.8 

Hosiery,  children’s . . 

96.1 

96.1 

90.1 

1  Compiled  from  BLS  data. 

2  ERS.  E.  &  SAD. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  these 
tabulations  indicate  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  one-price  sys¬ 
tem,  cotton  goods  prices  have  not  gone 
down. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  explain  all  this 
material. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  opposition 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.'  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  grant  me  the  time,  or,  even 
on  our  own  time,  I  ask  the  Senator  how 
he  accounts  for  the  fact  that  scores  of 
mills  have  closed  down  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  past  10  years.  If  this  picture  is 
so  rosy,  how  does  the  Senator  account 
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for  the  half  a  million  mill  workers  who 
are  walking  the  streets  today  and  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  antipoverty  program?  How 
about  the  mills  that  have  closed  down 
all  over  the  country,  to  the  tune  of  1,000 
mills  in  10  years,  while  some  farmers 
have  been  riding  around  in  air-condi¬ 
tioned  Cadillacs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  North¬ 
east  were  probably  constructed  in  the 
year  one.  They  are  antiques.  This  is  the 
same  condition  which  existed  in  my  own 
State,  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  as  I  stated  yesterday.  In  my  own 
parish  there  were  eight  mills  to  grind  the 
cane  produced  in  that  parish.  Today 
there  are  two.  They  are  of  the  modern 
kind.  That  is  what  is  lacking  in  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  making  a  tax  subsidy  and  a 
cotton  subsidy  available  to  those  cotton 
mills  so  that  they  can  be  rebuilt.  That 
is  the  entire  story.  That  is  what  has 
happened  since  the  bill  was  put  into 
effect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  opposition 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator 
visted  Rhode  Island  to  see  the  moderni¬ 
ty  of  our  mills? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  not  all  of  them  are  new.  The 
mills  which  are  closed  are  the  ones  which 
were  built  in  the  year  one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  not  as  new 
as  the  ones  that  have  been  built  in  Japan 
with  foreign  aid  money.  Of  course  they 
are  not,  but,  they  are  new  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  yielding  on  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  duty  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  plain. 
Its  duty  is  to  protect  the  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  designed  not  only  to  keep 
the  cotton  producers  in  business,  but  also 
the  producers  of  other  commodities  such 
as  wheat,  rice,  and  wool. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  logic  of  the 
amendment  the  wheat  millers  would  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  a  subsidy,  as  the 
cotton  mills  have  done,  because  wheat 
millers  must  pay  the  equivalent  of  75 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  wheat  to 
produce  flour  than  the  cost  of  wheat  sold 
abroad. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  many  occasions, 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  mills  abroad. 
Therefore,  we  have  afforded  them  pro¬ 
tection  through  tariffs.  It  is  true  that 
tariffs  may  not  be  high  enough.  How¬ 
ever,  I  point  out  that  96  percent  of  the 
production  of  the  mills  of  this  country 
is  sold  on  the  best  market  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  the  American  market. 

I  realize  that  the  textile  mills  of  the 
Northeast  cannot  compete  with  those  of 
Japan  because  of  lower  labor  costs  there. 
No  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  any  of 
our  textile  mills  to  compete  abroad  with 


the  manufactured  products  of  other 
countries,  because  that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  labored  with  ag- 
gricultural  problems  for  almost  30  years. 
Since  1937  I  have  had  a  hand  in  devel¬ 
oping  every  agricultural  law  now  on  the 
statute  books.  I  have  tried,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  keep  the  producers,  who 
are  the  life  blood  of  America,  in  business. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
taken  out  of  my  bill  a  clause  or  a  section 
which  would  take  care  of  the  small 
farmer.  However,  this  would  be  only  for 
the  first  year.  What  would  be  done  in 
the  first  year  is  spelled  out.  However, 
the  rest  of  the  time  too  much  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  If  Congress  really  has  the 
welfare  of  the  producer  at  heart,  the 
Congress  should  by  statute  provide  him 
with  adequate  price  protection,  rather 
than  leaving  such  matter  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Secretary’s  discretion. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  as  conceived  by  the 
committee  and  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  insofar  as  protection  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton  is  concerned.  In  the  bill 
before  us,  the  producers,  large  and  small, 
are  assured  of  a  65  to  90  percent  parity 
payment  on  all  of  their  allotted  acres. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  similar  to  the  House  provi¬ 
sions  for  cotton. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  would — 

First.  Authorize  payments  on  raw  cot¬ 
ton  in  inventory  on  July  31, 1966. 

Second.  Permit  a  producer  to  over¬ 
plant  his  allotment  by  50  percent  with¬ 
out  being  subject  to  marketing  penalties. 

Third.  Require  a  producer  who  coop¬ 
erates  with  the  program  to  reduce  his 
acreage  10  percent  below  his  allotment 
in  1966,  and  up  to  10  percent,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  1967,  1968, 
and  1969. 

Fourth.  Provide  protection  to  the  small 
grower  similar  to  that  provided  for  by 
the  committee  bill.  The  producer  with 
an  allotment  of  10  acres  or  less  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  could  plant  his  entire  allotment, 
receive  price  support  through  loans  and 
payments  at  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  receive  diversion  payments 
on  35  percent  of  his  allotment  at  such 
rate  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary — but  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  loan  rate,  there  being  no  minimum 
loan  rate  after  1966. 

Fifth.  Reduce  the  minimum  cotton 
support  price  for  all  other  producers 
from  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  entire  allotment  to  65 
percent  of  parity  on  the  production  from 
65  percent  of  the  acreage  allotment — an 
average  of  42.25  percent  of  parity  if 
spread  over  the  entire  allotment.  This 
support  would  consist  of  the  following: 
First,  a  loan  of  zero  to  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  world  price — except  that  it 
would  be  21  cents  for  1966;  second,  a 
payment  on  the  projected  yield  of  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  the  acreage  allot¬ 


ment  at  a  level  which,  with  the  loan, 
equals  not  less  than  65,  nor  more  than 
90  percent  of  parity;  and  third,  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  diverting  acreage  from  cotton 
to  conserving  uses  to  the  extent  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary.  This  payment 
could  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
loan  level — and  again  I  might  point  out 
that  there  is  no  minimum  loan  level  after 
1966 — multipled  by  the  farm  projected 
yield  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres 
diverted. 

Sixth.  Payments  to  producers  who 
plant  no  cotton.  The  rate  of  payment 
in  this  case  would — for  1966 — be  IOV2 
cents — 50  percent  of  the  loan  rate — and 
for  1967  through  1969  a  rate  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  paid  other  producers  for  di¬ 
verting  acreage  from  cotton.  This  rate 
would  be  paid  on  15  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  allotment,  and  he  could  release 
the  remaining  85  percent  for  reappor¬ 
tionment  to  other  farms. 

Seventh.  Acreage  not  planted  because 
of  natural  disaster  would  be  considered 
as  planted  for  the  purpose  of  any  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

Eighth.  Require  cotton  to  be  made 
available  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  unrestricted  use  at  current  mar¬ 
ket  prices  in  the  amount  by  which  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  than  requirements. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are 
wrong  with  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

First,  it  would  permit  those  who  do  not 
want  to  cooperate  in  the  program  to 
overplant  their  allotments  by  50  percent. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  cut  those  who 
do  want  to  cooperate  by  up  to  10  percent. 
When  we  are  trying  to  keep  production 
in  line,  we  should  not  cut  those  who  co¬ 
operate  and  permit  additional  produc¬ 
tion  by  others. 

Second,  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  not  provide  as  much  protection 
for  the  small  producer  as  does  the 
committee  amendment.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  would  guarantee  such  pro¬ 
ducers  at  least  65  percent  of  parity  on 
the  projected  yield  of  their  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  .  That  is  the  minimum  guar¬ 
antee  for  1967  through  1969.  The 
committee  amendment  would  give  such 
producers  the  same  minimum  guarantee 
for  those  years  plus  a  further  minimum 
guarantee  of  at  least  20  percent  more. 

Third,  all  other  producers  would  fare 
much  worse  under  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  than  they  would  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment.  They  would  be 
guaranteed  only  65  percent  of  parity  on 
65  percent  of  their  allotments.  Under 
the  committee  bill  they  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed  65  percent  of  parity  on  their 
whole  allotments. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
Senator’s  bill  and  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  reduce  the  support  price  in  order 
to  add  to  the  profit  margins  of  the  mills, 
while  the  committee  bill  would  continue 
price  support  at  current  statutory  levels 
as  a  protection  to  the  producer.  Because 
there  are  so  many  producing  units, 
which  individually  have  little  bargaining 
power,  and  because  a  small  surplus  is  so 
destructive  of  price  in  such  situations, 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  support  farm 
prices.  This  is  also  helpful  to  the  mills 
and  the  consumers  because  it  keeps  a 
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healthy  farm  economy  producing  for 
their  needs.  To  the  extent  that  we  re¬ 
move  price  supports,  the  mills  will  get 
cotton  cheaper  for  a  while.  Experience 
in  1964,  shows  that  the  consumer  will  not 
get  the  advantage  of  it.  The  use  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  relation  to  synthetics  will  not  in¬ 
crease.  But  mill  margins  will  go  up. 
That  is  what  the  experience  of  1964 
shows  us.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  do. 

One  other  provision  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment  probably  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Perhaps  it  is  the  keystone  of  the 
amendment,  for  it  is  the  one  provision 
which  I  believe  has  been  contained  in 
every  version  of  the  House  cotton  pro¬ 
visions.  It  begins  on  page  9,  line  5;  and 
it  provides  what  shall  be  done  if  Congress 
refuses  to  permit  the  amendment  to  be 
carried  out  as  written. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
approve  an  amendment,  when  even  its 
proponents  doubt  that  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  out. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from/ 
Georgia  really  differs  very  little  from  the 
present  law  in  philosophical  terms.  The 
important  one-price  concept  has  been 
maintained,  although  the  level  has  been 
reduced  by  about  2*4  cents.  In  retain¬ 
ing  the  one-price  concept  the  Senator 
would  also  retain  the  same  ills  of  the 
present  program.  For  example,  our  ex¬ 
ports  under  the  present  law  have  suf¬ 
fered  and  I  predict  that  exports  under 
the  amendment  will  also  suffer,  although 
perhaps  not  as  much.  We  still  announce 
our  export  price  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  our  competitors  in  world 
markets  will  still  be  able  to  undersell 
us  just  as  they  have  done  this  year  and 
last.  The  amendment  does  not  change 
this  in  any  respect. 

Second,  domestic  mills  will  receive 
cotton  at  the  same  price  as  foreign  mills, 
but,  I  predict  that  the  use  of  cotton  do¬ 
mestically  will  not  attain  the  levels  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  predict  further,  that  mill  profits  will 
continue  to  improve  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
detriment  of  producers  and  local  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Because  of  the  drastic  acreage  cuts 
contemplated  by  the  amendment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  open-end  planting  on 
the  other,  the  small  rural  communities 
in  the  South  which  are  surrounded  by 
small  farms  will  become  ghost  towns. 
These  small  farms  cannot  afford  not  to 
cut,  while  the  large  corporate  farms  in 
the  West  cannot  afford  not  to  plant  in 
excess  of  the  allotment.  Cotton  acreage 
during  the  next  4  years  will  move  west, 
while  the  small  cotton  acreage  in  the 
Southeast  will  disappear,  never  again  to 
be  planted,  whatever  we  do  after  the 
next  4  years.  Further,  I  predict  that 
sometime  during  the  next  4  years  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  limit  the  payment 
to  farms.  This  would  never  be  done  to 
mills,  but  it  will  be  done  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation.  As  a  result  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  will  find  themselves  faced  with 
attempting  to  produce  cotton  virtually 
at  world  prices.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  economic  chaos  can  be  expected 
in  cotton-producing  areas. 


I  can  see  no  earthly  good  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  us.  I  see  nothing  that  will 
benefit  the  farming  areas  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  I  see  only  more  and  bigger  profits 
to  domestic  cotton  mills  which  are  al¬ 
ready  reaping  the  rewards  of  the  1964 
law  passed  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes  the  Senator  yielded 
himself  have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

That  protection  was  established  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  That  law  pro¬ 
vided  the  producer  with  a  guaranteed 
support  price  of  not  less  than  65,  and 
not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity.  It 
guaranteed  to  the  producer  national 
acreage  allotment  of  at  least  16  million 
acres,  plus  a  reserve  of  about  300,000 
acres.  The  Senator’s  amendment  would 
do  away  with  both  of  these  twin  protec¬ 
tive  devices.  The  price  support  loan 
would  be  reduced  to  not  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  estimated  world  price, 
but  it  could  be  fixed  as  low  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  saw  fit,  at  80  percent,  70  percent,  or 
any  lower  percent  of  the  world  price. 
And  as  the  world  price  was  driven  down 
the  loan  level  would  go  lower  and  lower. 
The  Senator,  himself,  has  said  that  the 
committee  bill  in  seeking  to  export  6  mil¬ 
lion  bales  a  year  would  disrupt  the  world 
cotton  market,  and  that  his  amendment 
would  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
pawnbroker  business  by  selling  more  cot¬ 
ton  at  competitive  world  prices.  So  un¬ 
der  the  Senator’s  amendment  the  world 
price  would  be  forced  down  further  and 
further,  and  the  support  loan  would  be 
forced  down  further  and  further.  If 
Congress  continued  to  provide  funds  for 
ever-increasing  payments,  the  difference 
between  this  decreasing  loan  and  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  would  be  paid  to  the  farm¬ 
er  on  the  production  of  65  percent  of  his 
allotment.  On  the  rest  of  his  allotment 
he  would  get  only  the  loan. 

When  we  passed  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958,  there  was  no  reasonable  mini¬ 
mum  national  acreage  allotment  and  the 
cotton  producers  were  faced  with  con¬ 
tinually  decreasing  allotments.  We  had 
to  give  up  a  little  in  price  support,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  minimum 
acreage  for  the  farmer.  But  we  did  it, 
and  the  acreage  was  increased.  But  the 
Senator’s  amendment  cuts  both  the  price 
and  the  acreage. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  do  this. 
The  committee  bill  maintains  both  the 
support-price  range  and  the  minimum 
allotment  that  we  obtained  in  1958.  In 
addition  it  provides  producers  with  in¬ 
creased  support  if  they  reduce  to  their 
domestic  allotments.  It  provides  small 
producers  with  these  payments  without 
requiring  them  to  reduce  their  acreage. 
In  other  words,  while  the  Senator’s 
amendment  takes  from  producers  at 
both  ends,  the  committee  bill  takes  noth¬ 
ing  away  from  the  producer. 

One  of  the  reasons  our  exports  suffered 
last  year  was  that  we  required  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  to  be  equalized  with  the 
export  price.  This  meant  that  every 
time  we  reduced  our  export  price  we  had 
to  increase  the  domestic  subsidy.  In 
order  to  keep  our  domestic  subsidy 


within  some  limits  the  Department,  con¬ 
sequently  held  the  export  price  up,  and 
exports  fell.  The  Senator’s  amendment 
continues  a  one-price  system  in  effect, 
and  will  therefore  continue  this  inhibit¬ 
ing  influence  on  exports. 

The  committee  bill  would  divorce  the 
domestic  and  export  prices.  The  do¬ 
mestic  mill  would  benefit  from  a  3-cent 
payment.  The  export  sales  would  be 
made  on  a  bid  basis  and  we  would  dis¬ 
pose  of  more  cotton. 

We  are  facing  almost  exactly  the  same 
situation  which  prevailed  last  year  when 
the  present  law  was  enacted.  At  that 
time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  vig¬ 
orously  supported  the  proposal  just  as 
they  support  the  present  proposal. 
Then,  as  now  they  presented  cost  esti¬ 
mates  and  other  projections  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  showing  how  wonderful  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  be.  At  that  time  carryover 
stocks  of  upland  cotton  were  estimated 
at  12.1  million  bales.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  allegedly  was  losing 
ground  to  man-made  fibers  and  exports 
were  held  to  be  suffering,  and  the  cost  of 
the  old  program  was  held  to  be  excessive. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  predicted 
that  the  proposal  which  is  now  law  would 
be  detrimental  to  producers,  would  be 
more  costly,  would  make  no  contribution 
toward  solving  the  problems  facing  us, 
and  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  this 
type  program  would  be  the  domestic  cot¬ 
ton  mills. 

But  the  proponents  argued  otherwise. 
They  claimed  that  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  reduced  to  $448  mil¬ 
lion,  that  consumers  would  benefit  to  the 
tune  of  $700  million,  that  domestic  mill 
use  of  cotton  would  increase  by  1.1  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  that  exports  would  total  5  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  that  CCC  stocks  of  cotton 
would  decrease  2,150,000  bales,  that  total 
carryover  would  decrease  by  1,650,000 
bales,  that  the  use  of  man-made  fibers 
would  decrease,  and  that  all  problems 
then  facing  the  cotton  industry  would  be 
solved. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  no  instance  were 
the  estimates  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  correct,  or  the  proponents 
of  the  present  law  correct.  The  cost  of 
the  1964  program,  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  February 
19,  1964,  only  months  before  the  existing 
law  was  to  become  effective,  was  put  at 
$448  million.  I  might  add  that  last  year 
the  Department  estimated  the  cost  of 
my  alternative  proposal  at  $500  million. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  a  little 
later  because  again  this  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  estimated  my  new  proposal  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  one  it  favors.  I  do 
not  want  to  accuse  them  of  rigging  the 
figui’es  but  I  thought  I  would  mention 
that  somehow  or  other  their  cost  esti¬ 
mates  always  show  the  program  they 
favor  to  be  the  less  expensive.  But  to 
get  back  to  my  point.  As  I  said,  the  De¬ 
partment  estimated  the  cost  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  for  1964  at  $448  million.  But 
what  has  the  actual  cost  been?  Well, 
in  the  latest  estimate  received  by  the 
committee,  the  cost  of  the  1964  cotton 
program  amounted  to  $892.7  million— 
almost  double  the  original  estimates  of 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
$392.7  million  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
program  I  proposed  last  year. 

The  proponents  of  the  present  law  used 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  can  be  found  on  page  510  of  part 
n  of  the  hearings  held  in  January  and 
February  of  1964,  to  substantiate  their 
claim  that  consumers  would  benefit.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  me,  Mr.  Hodges 
said  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
estimated  that  savings  to  consumers 
would  amount  to  about  $90  million  for 
each  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton,  with  the  total  savings  to  con¬ 
sumers  estimated  to  be  $700  million. 
Now  that  the  first  year  of  the  present 
law  is  behind  us,  the  record  shows  that 
cloth  prices  have  increased  rather  than 
decreased. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Cotton  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  regularly  published  prices  of  cloth 
and  cotton  and  mill  margins.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  American  Textile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute  used  these  same  data 
to  substantiate  their  claim  that  cloth 
prices  would  immediately  reflect  the  low¬ 
er  cotton  price  contemplated  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  law.  The  information  I  have 
placed  in  the  record  shows  that  the 
average  cloth  prices  of  20  constructions 
in  July  1963  amounted  to  60.28  cents  per 
pound,  in  July  1964  cloth  prices  averaged 
60.95  cents  per  pound,  and  in  July  of  this 
the  same  20  constructions  averaged  65.30 
cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  4.35  cents 
during  the  same  year  that  consumers 
were  supposed  to  save  $700  million  by 
the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 

During  this  period  prices  of  cotton  to 
the  mills  declined  from  35.57  cents  in 
1963  and  35.60  cents  in  1964  to  27.33 
cents  in  July  of  1965.  This  is  a  decline 
of  8.27  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  to  the  domestic  mills  of  this 
Nation. 

Mill  margins,  which  is  the  difference 
between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices 
increased  from  24.71  cents  in  1963  and 
25.09  cents  in  1964  to  37.97  cents  in  July 
of  1965,  an  increase  of  12.88  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  words,  the  tremendous 
saving  that  was  supposed  to  be  passed 
on  by  the  domestic  mills  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  this  Nation  not  only  was  retained 
by  the  domestic  mills,  but  margins  actu¬ 
ally  increased  even  over  and  above  cotton 
price  reduction.  As  a  result,  consumers 
are  paying  more  now  for  textiles  than 
they  were  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  domestic 
mills  are  getting  cotton  at  about  8.5  cents 
a  pound  less  than  they  did  before  the 
one-price  cotton  law  became  effective. 

Now  what  about  exports?  The  year 
before  this  new  law  became  effective,  ex- 
poi'ts  of  cotton  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  5.7  million  bales,  but  during 
the  first  year  of  the  so-called  one-price 
system,  exports  amounted  to  only  4  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  a  decrease  of  1.7  million  bales 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  and 
about  1  million  bales  less  than  the  De¬ 
partment’s  estimate.  Furthermore,  ex¬ 
ports  during  the  present  marketing  year 
are  again  very  slow  and  are  not  expected 
to  total  much  more  than  last  year’s  very 
poor  showing. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
estimated  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation’s  stocks  of  cotton  would  de¬ 
crease  by  2,150,000  bales.  But  the  facts 
show  that  instead  of  decreasing  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  550,000  bales, 
for  a  total  error  in  the  Department’s 
estimates  of  2.7  million  bales. 

Total  carryover  stocks  were  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  decline  according  to  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  1,650,000  bales.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  instead  of  declining,  carry¬ 
over  stocks  actually  increased  by  1.1  mil¬ 
lion  bales  for  a  total  error  of  2,750,000 
bales. 

The  proponents  also  claimed  that  the 
one-price  program  would  result  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  manmade  fibers  by 
domestic  mills.  Here  again  they  were 
wrong.  Instead  of  decreasing  the  use  of 
manmade  fibers  increased  by  210,000 
bales  over  the  year  before,  and  the  use 
of  rayon  is  slightly  above  the  previous 
year. 

Their  claim  that  one-price  cotton 
would  halt  the  trend  to  synthetics  was 
disputed  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  At  that  time  I  contended  that  the 
trend  toward  synthetics  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  United  States  but  was  in  evidence 
throughout  the  world.  I  pointed  out  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  use  of  cotton 
as  a  percentage  of  all  fibers  used  amount¬ 
ed  to  52.3  percent  in  1952,  whereas  in 
1963,  the  latest  data  available,  cotton 
use  had  declined  to  28.6  percent  of  the 
total.  In  Japan,  cotton  use  declined  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period  from  64.6  to  27.4 
percent.  In  Belgium,  cotton  use  declined 
from  69.2  to  45.7  percent.  In  France, 
the  decline  was  from  60.3  to  46  percent. 
In  Italy,  the  decline  was  from  62  to  44.4 
percent.  Purchases  of  cotton  by  foreign 
countries  is  made  on  world  markets  at 
world  prices.  In  the  United  States  the 
decline  was  from  69.5  to  55.8  percent,  a 
smaller  decline  than  in  other  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  domestic 
mills  bought  cotton  at  higher  prices. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  February  estimated  that  domestic 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  would  in¬ 
crease  by  1.1  million  bales  under  their 
so-called  one-price  cotton  program. 

The  results  are  now  in,  and  the  actual 
mill  consumption  increased  by  only  600,- 
000  bales,  slightly  more  than  one-half  the 
Department’s  predictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  I 
would  have  more  to  say  about  the  De¬ 
partment’s  predictions.  So  far  I  have 
shown,  from  their  own  figures,  how  ut¬ 
terly  wrong  they  were  last  year  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  they  were  predicting  for  the 
crop  that  was  to  be  planted  in  just  a 
few  months.  Now,  this  year,  even  before 
the  1965  crop  is  fully  harvested,  they  are 
predicting  for  1966-67.  Undoubtedly 
they  believe  that  they  are  seers — but 
from  past  performance,  as  I  have  shown, 
I  do  not  believe  that  their  crystal  ball 
is  any  better  than  anyone  elses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  year  that  they  were  wrong  in  their 
estimates,  and  my  predictions  did  come 
to  pass,  for  the  law  that  was  enacted, 
and  the  Department  supported,  turned 
out  to  be  an  absolute  failure  in  every 
regard. 


Last  year’s  legislation  was  designed  to 
help  only  the  domestic  mills.  They  re¬ 
ceived  a  windfall  amounting  to  about 
$32.50  for  every  bale  of  cotton  they  con¬ 
sumed.  On  a  9.1  million  bale  consump¬ 
tion  this  amounted  to  $295.7  million — 
quite  a  pocketfull. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  the 
committee  approved  this  year  is  a  farm 
bill  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  farm  income,  to  provide 
markets  for  producers  of  cotton,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  well-being  of  the  thousands  of 
small  rural  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  upon  which 
farmers  depend  so  heavily,  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  sound  future  for 
cotton. 

The  Senate  cotton  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  but  direct  attack  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  problems  facing  cotton.  It 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  changes,  but 
these  will  accomplish  our  purposes. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  we  re¬ 
tain  the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  concept  on  the  total  allotment 
of  producers.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  fanners  with  the  price  and 
income  protection  they  so  sorely  need. 
The  amendment,  however,  provides 
farmers  with  protection  only  on  65  per¬ 
cent  of  their  allotments  and  then  part 
or  perhaps  all  of  this  could  be  payments. 
Actually,  the  amendment,  as  it  relates 
to  cotton,  is  a  wide-open  affair,  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unheard  of 
discretionary  authority.  Under  the 
amendment,  price  support  consists  of 
payments  plus  a  loan  level.  But  the  loan 
level  cannot  be  set  above  90  percent  of 
the  world  price,  and  could  be  set  at  zero. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  could,  and  I  do 
not  say  he  would,  but  he  could  set  the 
loan  level  at  zero  with  payments  to  co- 
operators  set  at  65  percent  of  parity  or 
27.31  cents  per  pound. 

In  other  words,  under  the  amendment 
the  producer  would  depend  upon  the 
Government  for  the  major  portion  of  his 
income. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  for  an 
orderly  reduction  in  stocks,  but  not  so 
sharply  as  to  critically  injure  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  many  local  rural  communi¬ 
ties  which  depend  upon  cotton  for  their 
well  being.  Farmers  and  the  local  com¬ 
munities  are  partners,  so  to  speak,  in 
maintaining  economic  stability  in  their 
areas.  Business  in  small  communities 
depend  upon  fanners  for  this  well  being 
just  as  farmers  depend  upon  the  local 
communities  for  the  many  supplied  and 
services  needed  in  operating  their  farms. 
This  is  a  joint  venture  and  one  which 
must  be  preserved. 

The  Senate  bill  makes  this  possible  by 
providing  for  a  domestic  allotment  equal 
to  65  percent  of  the  total  allotment. 
Farmers  who  wish  to  reduce  production 
are  offered  an  incentive  payment  of  be¬ 
tween  20  and  40  percent  of  the  support 
price.  In  1966,  the  incentive  payment 
would  amount  to  25  percent  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  This  is  purely  voluntary. 
There  is  no  mandatory  cut  such  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amendment.  The  method 
pi'ovided  by  the  Senate  bill  is  far 
superior  and  under  it  the  commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  enough  grower  partici¬ 
pation  can  be  secured  so  that  stocks  can 
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be  reduced  in  an  orderly  fashion  over 
the  4-year  period  to  reasonable  levels. 
After  the  stocks  are  reduced  we  can  pro¬ 
ceed  under  the  law  as  originally  intended. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  domestic 
mill  subsidy  is  wrong,  the  committee  felt 
that  some  concession  should  be  made  in 
order  to  bring  domestic  prices  more  in 
line  with  prices  paid  by  foreign  mills. 
Therefore  a  3-cent  subsidy  was  provided 
for.  This  ought  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  transportation  costs  paid  by  for¬ 
eign  mills,  which  the  record  shows  is 
about  2.5  to  3.5  cents  more  than  domes¬ 
tic  mills  pay. 

Finally  the  committee  felt  that  cotton 
exports  must  be  increased  if  the  cotton 
industry  in  this  country  is  to  survive. 

During  the  5-year  period  1956-60  our 
exports  average  just  at  6  million  bales. 
The  average  for  the  1961-65  period,  how¬ 
ever,  amounts  to  only  4.4  million  bales  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  world  consumption 
has  increased. 

The  practice  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  announcing  a  fixed  sub¬ 
sidy  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year,  which  has  remained  in  effect 
throughout  the  year  without  change,  has 
been  detrimental  to  our  export  effort.  In 
effect,  this  sets  the  world  price,  and  our 
foreign  competitors  market  their  entire 
crop  by  selling  their  cotton  just  below 
our  announced  price. 

The  committee  believes  that  our  com¬ 
petitive  position  abroad  will  be  improved 
materially  by  the  amendment  to  existing 
law  which  would  prohibit  the  preseason 
announcement  of  our  export  price  and 
to  move  instead  to  a  bid  basis.  In  this 
way,  world  supply  and  demand  will  de¬ 
termine  world  prices  and  our  exporters 
will  be  on  equal  footing  with  foreign 
exporters  in  marketing  cotton  abroad. 
In  closing  Mr.  President,  I  predict  that 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  will 
be  proved  just  as  wrong  as  were  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  quite  a  few  tables  indicating  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  in  regard 
to  the  additional  amounts  that  will  be 
used - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  how 
much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  come  from  a  State  which  produces 
a  great  amount  of  cotton,  and  I  do  not 
have  such  specific  and  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cotton  as  do  both  those  who 
support  and  those  who  oppose  the  Tal¬ 
madge  amendment.  But  as  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  one 
who  voted  against  the  Talmadge  amend¬ 
ment — defeated  in  the  committee  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7 — I  think  I  have  a  duty 
to  explain  my  views  as  one  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  from  a  national 
standpoint. 

The  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  are  very  persuasive.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  both  those  who  support 
Senator  Talmadge,  and  those  who  sup¬ 
port  Senator  Ellender’s  cotton  plan, 
adopted  by  the  committee,  are  equally 
concerned  that  the  cotton  grower  secure 
a  fair  price  for  his  cotton. 

At  first  impression,  I  thought  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  should  be  adopted.  But 
as  we  discussed  the  plan  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  several  questions  arose  which  I  do 
not  believe  have  been  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered. 

As  I  see  it,  the  success  of  the  Talmadge 
proposal  depends  upon  the  assumption 
that  cotton  will  move  freely  into  the 
world  market.  The  danger  in  this  as¬ 
sumption  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  If  all 
or  a  large  part  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crop 
over  domestic  needs,  not  to  mention 
CCC  holdings,  begins  to,  move  abruptly 
into  the  world  market,  the  world  price, 
of  course,  will  go  down.  But  as  the  price 
drops,  other  cotton  producers  through- 
out  the  world  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
price  at  which  this  country  can  sell. 

As  this  happens,  I  believe  we  will  be 
in  the  same  situation  we  are  in  today — 
that  is,  our  exports  will  not  increase  in 
any  significant  volume,  and  the  CCC 
would  be  required  to  take  additional 
stocks  into  its  inventory. 

This  is  a  contingency  which  the  Tal¬ 
madge  amendment  does  not  anticipate, 
and  in  fact  assumes  will  not  occur. 
However,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  other  nations  may  be  as  com¬ 


petitive  at  a  lower  price  as  they  are 
today,  unless  the  world  price  drops  to 
an  extremely  low  level. 

Then  what  will  happen?  Under  the 
Talmadge  proposal,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  must  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  65  percent  of  parity  support 
price  and  the  CCC  loan  level  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  world  price.  That  would  mean, 
of  course,  that  as  the  world  price  de¬ 
clines,  the  Government  would  have  to 
make  larger  payments  to  the  cotton 
producers  than  is  anticipated  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  under  the  bill. 

A  third  point  which  I  do  not  believe 
has  been  sufficiently  considered  is  that 
under  the  Ellender  proposal,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  Talmadge  proposal,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  some  control  over 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  cotton 
program.  This  must  be  considered,  as 
the  public  interest  is  involved.  If  the 
Talmadge  program  does  not  work,  we 
could  lose  control  of  the  cost. 

The  textile  mills  and  their  workers 
deserve  consideration.  But  the  mills 
constitute  the  one  element  in  the  cotton 
industry  which  has  an  inflexible  guar¬ 
antee  under  the  Talmadge  amendment — 
the  guarantee  that  it  will  be  able  to  buy 
cotton  at  whatever  the  world  price  be¬ 
comes,  regardless  of  whether  the  plan 
works,  and  whatever  its  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  think  the  Ellender  amendment  meets 
all  the  objectives  fairly,  and  with  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  success  to  assure 
a  fair  price  for  the  producer,  to  assist 
the  mills  and  their  workers,  and  to  leave 
in  the  Federal  Government  some  control 
over  the  cost  of  the  program.  For  these 
reasons,  I  support  the  Ellender  plan, 
voted  by  the  committee,  and  oppose  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  ap¬ 
pearing  at  page  60  of  the  report,  a  table 
showing  the  percent  of  original  allot¬ 
ment  farms  by  size  groups. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  2  . — 196 4  upland  cotton:  Percent  of  original  allotment  farms  by  size  groups 


Number  of 


Size  of  original  allotment  (in  percent)1 


State 

allotment 

farms 

0.1  to 

4.9  acres 

5  to 

10  acres 

10.1  to 
14.9  acres 

15  to 

29.9  acres 

30  to 

49.9  acres 

50  to 

99.9  acres 

100  to 
199.9  acres 

200  to 
349.9  acres 

350  to 
499.9  acres 

500  to 
999.9  acres 

1,000  acres 
and  over 

Alabama _  _ 

93, 714 

40.6 

34.0 

10.5 

9.6 

2.9 

1.6 

0.6 

0.2 

(>) 

(’) 

(2) 

Arizona  _  .. 

3,218 

6.9 

9.9 

9. 1 

15.9 

13.3 

17.2 

14.5 

7.7 

2.  5 

2.2 

0.8 

Arkansas  ...  ... _ 

44,244 

20.6 

24.3 

15.1 

19.9 

8.1 

6.4 

3.4 

1.3 

.4 

.  4 

.1 

California _ _ 

10, 467 

11.5 

11.6 

17.0 

17.9 

12.4 

14.3 

9.0 

3.6 

1.0 

1.2 

.  5 

5,  589 
fil  780 

Rfi  7 

27  7 

7.  0 

6.7 

1.3 

.5 

.  1 

(2) 

30  0 

32.3 

12.9 

15.8 

5.3 

2.8 

.8 

.1 

(j) 

59. 1 

91  R 

8.1 

5.9 

3.3 

1.2 

.6 

.3 

3 

iooi  0 

14  8 

3  0 

6  2 

4. 1 

2.2 

1.0 

.1 

Louisiana.-.  .  _ 

27,  330 

23.2 

32!  2 

13.8 

16.7 

6.2 

4.6 

2.2 

.8 

.2 

.1 

(J)  , 

Mississippi . . 

73, 128 

32.8 

30.4 

12.3 

12.9 

4.5 

3.3 

2.0 

1.  1 

.4 

.2 

.  1 

Missouri . . . . 

14,  006 

21.0 

19.0 

14.8 

22.4 

10.7 

7.9 

2.7 

.6 

.2 

.  1 

(2) 

20 

5  0 

15.0 

15.0 

55.  0 

5.  0 

5.  0 

New  Mexico _ 

4,  870 

15.2 

17.5 

10.0 

22.7 

14.7 

13.4 

4.9 

1.3 

.1 

.2 

m 

North  Carolina _ 

60,  742 

61.6 

23.3 

6.6 

5.6 

1.8 

.9 

.2 

m 

(») 

0 

Oklahoma . . . 

34, 198 

18.0 

22. 1 

13.3 

24.4 

12.7 

7.  5 

1.7 

.2 

.  1 

(*) 

Sourh  Carolina _ 

59, 332 

44.3 

26.5 

10.6 

11.0 

4. 1 

2.6 

2.0 

.7 

.6 

.2 

.1 

(*) 

(a) 

51,  332 

43.  0 

29.2 

Texas.  _  .  _ 

152, 618 

10.9 

12.1 

9.4 

23.6 

16.4 

17.4 

.1 

7.6 

1.9 

.4 

.2 

Virginia _ 

4,  712 

79.6 

14.  7 

3.2 

United  States.  __ 

708,  393 

31.2 

24.5 

10.9 

15.4 

7.6 

6.5 

2.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 

0 

i  Original  allotments  refer  to  those  established  for  all  farms  prior  to  release  and  reapportionment  programs.  >  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  cotton  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  which  is  the  leading  cot¬ 
ton  producing  State.  The  Cotton  Re¬ 
search  Committee  of  Texas  estimates 
that  more  than  1  million  Texans  derive 
all  or  part  of  their  incomes  from  grow¬ 
ing,  processing,  manufacturing,  or  sell¬ 
ing  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  152,618  of  the  708,393  origi¬ 
nal  allotment  farms  in  the  country  are  in 
Texas.  Texas  produces  $566  million  out 
of  a  national  total  of  $2,258  million  worth 
of  cotton  lint,  and  $76  million  out  of  a 
national  total  of  $274  million  worth  of 
cottonseed.  Clearly  cotton  is  a  com¬ 
modity  of  immense  importance  to  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  industry  is  in 
great  danger.  I  fear  that  unless  mean¬ 
ingful  corrective  action  is  taken,  we  will 
be  witnessing  the  last  days  of  the  small 
American  cotton  farmer,  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  richly  to  the  development  of 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  regions 
of  this  country  and  who  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  the  political  and  so¬ 
cial  history  of  this  country. 

After  much  study,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  committee  bill  is  best 
designed  to  restore  the  health  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry. 

The  committee  bill  will  provide  a  more 
adequate  support  price  for  the  grower. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  domestic  use  of  cotton  through 
a  mill  subsidy  of  3  cents  per  pound  and 
encourage  exports  through  a  larger  ex¬ 
port  subsidy. 

If  we  try  to  compete  at  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price,  other  cotton  growing  countries 
of  the  world  can  simply  undercut  us. 
The  committee  bill  wisely  meets  this 
problem  by  instituting  a  bid  procedure 
which  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
compete  more  favorably  on  the  world 
market. 

Moreover,  although  I  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  dispute  on  this  point,  the 
Ellender  proposal  offers  the  best  oppor- 
utnity  to  cut  back  our  production  to  a 
point  where  supply  more  nearly  equals 
demand.  The  Ellender  program  in¬ 
creases  the  payments  for  cutting  back 
production  from  the  present  4.35  to  7 
cents  in  the  first  year.  In  the  following 
3  years  the  Secretary  could  raise  the  in¬ 
centive  payments  if  experience  shows 
that  this  is  necessary.  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  set  payments 
at  the  level  necessary  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  cutback  in  production. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Talmadge  amendment  to  H.R.  9811.  The 
Talmadge  amendment  is  vital  to  our  na¬ 
tional  economy,  and  particularly  to  the 
economy  of  South  Carolina,  because  of 
the  economic  importance  of  our  domestic 
cotton  industry,  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer. 

The  basic  question  posed  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  on  this  vote  is 
whether  our  Government  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  new  one-price  cotton  concept 
as  embodied  in  the  Talmadge  substitute 
and  approved  again  in  principle  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  adopt  the  multiple-price 
concept  as  embodied  in  the  Eastland- 
Ellender  amendment,  which  was  voted  by 


the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  a 
close  vote. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  voted  to  change 
from  a  two-price  to  a  one-price  cotton 
system  in  order  to  try  to  save  cotton 
from  losing  out  in  competition  with  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers.  This  was  deemed  to  be  im¬ 
portant  by  the  Congress  not  only  because 
cotton  is  an  essential  basic  fiber,  but  also 
because  of  the  adverse  effects  which  a 
sick  cotton  economy  could  have — and  in¬ 
deed  was  having — on  so  many  aspects  of 
our  economic  life.  The  cotton  industry 
in  our  country  is  a  vast  industry.  It 
cuts  across  virtually  every  segment  of 
our  population.  Involved  are  growers, 
farmworkers,  merchants  who  sell  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  to  farmers,  banking 
institutions  which  help  finance  farm 
operations,  ginners,  cotton  buyers,  tex¬ 
tile  and  apparel  manufacturers  and  their 
employees — who  number  approximately 
2  million — and  the  consuming  public. 
Many  communities  in  my  State  and  in 
other  States  are  directly  dependent  on 
cotton  for  their  economic  health.  In¬ 
deed,  even  our  Defense  Establishment 
has  found  our  textile  industry  to  be  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance  only  to  steel  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  vital  resources  and  supplies 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  help  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  cotton  industry, 
there  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1956 
a  two -price  cotton  plan  to  stimulate  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  cotton  export  situa¬ 
tion.  In  this  same  legislation  there  was 
incorporated  a  provision  to^place  im¬ 
port  quotas  on  cotton  goods  being 
manufactured  overseas  and  returned  to 
this  country  at  a  low  price  because  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  on  the  export  subsidy  and  also 
because  of  the  very  decided  wage  dif¬ 
ferential  favoring  the  foreign  mills. 
However,  when  the  two -price  system 
was  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  im¬ 
port  quota  feature  was  dropped.  Thus, 
from  1956  to  1964,  foreign  mills  enjoyed 
an  8  -cent-per-pound  raw  material  ad¬ 
vantage  over  domestic  mills.  In  other 
words,  our  Government,  in  order  to  move 
our  surplus  cotton  production  on  the 
world  market  at  a  price  814  cents  lower 
than  the  domestic  market  was  giving  a 
one-fourth  price  advantage  to  foreign 
mills  on  cotton  grown,  in  some  cases, 
next  door  to  American  cotton  mills. 
During  that  8-year  period,  the  domestic 
textile  industry  experienced  terrific  hard¬ 
ships.  Cheap  imports  increased  from 
about  300  million  square  yards  to  1.2  bil¬ 
lion.  The  impact  on  the  market  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  was  devastating.  In 
spite  of  the  great  population  increase,  and 
a  much  higher  gross  national  product, 
domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
dropped — while  the  use  of  competitive 
products  soared. 

Because  there  is  no  way  for  American 
cotton  to  move  to  market  except  through 
the  domestic  industry,  this  was  a  tragic 
situation  not  only  for  the  textile  industry 
but  for  the  entire  cotton  economy  as  well. 
The  strength  of  cotton  obviously  can  be 
no  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  indus¬ 
try  through  which  the  product  moves  to 
market. 

The  subject  of  ever-increasing  cotton 


textile  imports  was  subjected  to  close 
studies  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Special  Textile  Subcommittee. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  this  sub- 
commitee  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
Each  time  our  subcommittee  issued  a  re¬ 
port,  we  stressed  the  fact  that  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  was  proving  to  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  domestic  cotton 
textile  industry  and  to  the  entire  domes- 
tice  cotton  economy.  We  recommended 
strongly  that  corrective  action  be  taken 
on  this  and  other  problems  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  National  Government. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  appropriate 
approach  to  this  problem  created  by  two- 
price  cotton — the  imposition  of  import 
quotas  or  at  least  an  offsetting  import 
fee — was  never  adopted  by  the  executive 
branch. 

,  /  Since  no  effective  administrative  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken,  the  Congress  was  asked 
last  year  to  enact  a  cotton  law  which 
would  eliminate  the  two-price  system, 
making  it  possible  for  American  mills 
to  buy  American  cotton  at  the  same  price 
as  it  is  sold  for  export  to  competing  for¬ 
eign  mills.  Thus  was  a  great  injustice 
balanced,  and  the  posture  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  cotton  industry  improved. 

Last  year’s  cotton  program  cost  more 
than  was  expected  because  an  extra  2 
million  bales  of  cotton  was  produced,  and 
we  exported  1  million  bales  less  than  was 
estimated.  This  3  million  bales  had  to 
wind  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  the  excess  cost 
actually  is  in  the  inventory.  Even  so,  it 
is  unrelated  to  the  one-price  feature. 
Actually,  this  exact  situation  could  have 
occurred  with  either  the  one-price  or 
two-price  system  in  effect. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
one-price  feature  is  the  one  aspect  of  the 
law  that  did  work  well  so  far  as  domestic 
cotton  consumption  and  the  welfare  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry  and  its  re¬ 
lated  apparel  industry  are  concerned. 
Under  the  one-price  system,  mills  gained 
a  new  confidence  in  cotton.  Consump¬ 
tion  increased  by  600,000  bales.  Employ¬ 
ment  rose  by  27,000  jobs  in  the  textile 
industry  and  another  58,000  in  the  ap¬ 
parel  industry.  This  contrasts  with  find¬ 
ings  by  the  Senate’s  Textile  Subcom¬ 
mittee  that  textile  employment  dropped 
by  400,000  during  1947-60  while  828  mills 
were  closed  during  the  same  period. 

Since  establishment  last  year  of  the 
one-price  system,  there  have  been  three 
wage  increases  of  5  percent  each.  Mill 
profits  have  improved  but  they  are  still 
not  equivalent  to  the  level  of  all  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  1964,  the  textile  profit  per¬ 
centage  on  sales  was  3.1  compared  to 
5.2  for  the  average  of  other  industries. 
Much  of  the  increased  profits — in  fact, 
more  than  $1  billion — has  been  invested 
in  new  machinery  and  equipment  to 
make  the  textile  industry  more  competi¬ 
tive.  This  investment  represents  twice 
the  amount  put  in  machinery  in  previ¬ 
ous  years. 

Some  farmers  have  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  last  year’s  legislation  because 
their  support  level  was  lowered  in  an 
effort  to  make  cotton  more  competitive 
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with  synthetics.  The  support  level  on  1- 
inch  middling  cotton  was  reduced  from 
32 14  to  30  cents  and  later  to  29  cents. 
However,  those  farmers  agreeing  to  a  vol¬ 
untary  cutback  in  acreage  were  guar- 
anted  another  4.35  cents.  Thus  those 
feeling  the  price  squeeze  foremost  were 
the  larger  farmers  who  preferred  to 
produce  in  quantity. 

Under  the  Talmadge  amendment  now 
pending,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
farmers  agreeing  to  a  3 5 -percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  acreage  will  be  guaranteed 
35.65  cents  per  pound  for  next  year.  If, 
as  expected,  the  market  price  is  another 
cent  above  the  guarantee  level,  then  the 
price  would  be  almost  37  cents  per  pound. 
Also  understand  that  those  farmers 
taking  the  mandatory  10  percent  acreage 
reduction  would  be  guaranteed  32  cents 
per  pound  plus  a  possible  1-cent  increase 
in  the  market  price.  This  would  result 
in  a  higher  price  guarantee  than  now 
available  or  which  would  be  available 
under  the  four-price  Eastland-Ellender 
plan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  inserted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  three  charts  which  show 
the  difference  in  farmer  price  benefits 
under  the  present  program,  the  Tal¬ 
madge  plan,  and  the  Eastland-Ellender 
plan. 

Farmers  in  South  Carolina  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  that  three  other  items 
pertaining  to  cotton  be  rectified  in  this 
farm  bill.  I  am  glad  that  both  the  Tal- 
madde  and  the  Eastland-Ellender  plans 
are  designed  to  insure  that  there  can  be 
a  release  and  reapportionment  of  unused 
acreage  allotments  across  county  lines, 
that  certain  limitations  are  applied  to 
open-end  planting,  and  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  will  have  no  au¬ 
thority,  as  originally  proposed,  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  buy  up  cotton  allotments  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

Another  important  question  at  stake 
in  this  debate  is  the  question  of  the  costs 
of  the  Talmadge  and  Eastland-Ellender 
plans  .  After  all,  this  is  certainly  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  be  considered.  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  estimates  show  that 
the  Talmadge  plan  should  cost  $2.8  bil¬ 
lion  over  the  4-year  period  as  against 
$3.9  billion  for  the  Eastland-Ellender 
plan.  The  reason  for  the  difference  in 
cost  is  that  less  cotton  will  be  planted 
and  more  consumed  under  the  Talmadge 
plan. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  my  primary 
reasons  for  being  a  cosponsor  to  the  Tal¬ 
madge  plan.  At  stake  here  is  a  basic 
concept  of  one-price  versus  a  multiple- 
price  plan  that  will  prove  more  costly 
and  less  workable.  I  am  convinced  from 
the  careful  study  I  have  made  of  all  the 
factors  involved  that  the  interests  of  all 
segments  of  the  cotton  industry — from 
producer  to  consumer — as  well  as  the 
overall  public  interest  will  be  better 
served  by  adoption  of  the  Talmadge 
plan,  which  I  am  confident  will  prevail 
in  the  forthcoming  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  examples  dealing 
with  a  480-pound  yield  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Farm  example:  10-acre  allotment  farm  with 


480-pound,  yield 

1965 

10  acres  at  480=10  bales  x  $145 _  $1,  450 

10X480x4.35  cents  (domestic  allot¬ 
ment  payment) _  208 

Total _  1,658 


1966 

Talmadge  proposals : 

10  acres  at  480=10  bales  X  $110 _  1, 100 

1 0  X  480  X  14 .65  cents  ( domestic 

allotment  payment) _  703 

Total _  1,  803 


Ellender  proposals : 

10  acres  at  480=10  bales  X  $145 _  1,450 

10x480x7  cents  (domestic  allot¬ 
ment  payment) _  336 

Total _  1,  786 


H.R.  9811  as  passed  by  House  (do¬ 
mestic  allotment  for  10-acre 
allotment  farm  would  be  6.5 
acres)  : 

6.5  acres  at  480=6.5  bales  X  $110.  715 

6.5X480X14.65  cents  (domestic 

allotment  payment) _  457 


Total _  1, 172 


Farm  example:  100-acre  allotment  farm 
with  480-pound  yield  and  65-acre  domes¬ 
tic  allotment  making  maximum  diversion 


1965 

65  acres  at  480=65  bales  X  $145 _  $9,  425 

65X480X4.35  cents  (domestic  allot¬ 
ment  payment) _  1,  357 


Total -  10,  782 


1966 

Talmadge  proposals: 

65  acres  at  480  =  65  bales  X  $110 _  7,  150 

65X480X14.65  cents  (domestic  al¬ 
lotment  payment) _  4,  570 


Total _  11,  720 


Ellender  proposals: 

65  acres  at  480  =  65  bales  X  $145 _  9,425 

65X480X7  cents  (domestic  allot¬ 
ment  payment) _  2,  184 


Total _  11,  609 


H.R.  9811  as  passed  by  House: 

65  acres  at  480  =  65  bales  X  $110 _  7,  150 

65X480X14.65  cents  (domestic  al¬ 
lotment  payment) _  4,  570 


Total _  11,  720 


Farm  example:  100-acre  allotment  farm  with 
480-pound  yield  and  65-acre  domestic  al¬ 
lotment  making  minimum  mandatory 
diversion 

1965 

100  acres  at  480  =  100  bales  X  $145 _ $14,  500 


1966 

Talmadge  proposal  (10  percent  man¬ 
datory  diversion) : 

90  acres  at  480=90  bales  X  $110 _  9,900 

65  X  480  X  10.62  cents  (domestic 

allotment  payment) _  3,313 


Total _  13,  213 

Ellender  proposal  (no  mandatory 


diversion);  No  diversion  is  required 
under  this  proposal  and  the  carry¬ 
over  and  stocks  of  cotton  held  by 
CCC  will  continue  to  increase. 
H.R.  9811  as  passed  by  House  (15 


percent  mandatory)  : 

85  acres  at  480=85  bales  X  $110--  9,  350 

65  X  480  X 1 1 .42  cents  ( domestic 

allotment  payment) -  3,  563 


Total _ . _  12, 913 


Mr.  TALMADGE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
farmers  and  others  who  are  far  more 
conversant  than  I  with  the  farm  bill,  and 
particularly  the  cotton  section  of  it,  are 
much  confused  and  are  having  extreme 
difficulty  in  comprehending  exactly  what 
the  consequences  will  be  if  either  the 
House  bill  or  the  Senate  version  is  finally 
enacted  into  law. 

I  cite  as  a  specific  example  a  problem 
which  farmers  in  my  State  have  had  in 
trying  to  understand  Senator  Talmadge's 
substitute.  Subsection  (8)  of  section  602 
of  the  Senator’s  amendment  to  H.R.  9811 
would  condition  payments  on  a  farm 
maintaining  an  acreage  of  approved  con¬ 
servation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of,  first, 
the  acreage  taken  out  of  cotton  to  qualify 
for  payments  and,  second,  the  average 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  designated  soil  conserving  crops  or 
practices,  including  summer  fallow  and 
idle  land,  during  a  base  period  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.”  The  portion  about 
which  I  speak  appears  on  page  8  in  sub¬ 
section  (8) ,  part  2,  lines  3  through  6,  and 
more  particularly  the  phrase  “during  a 
base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.” 
Perhaps  a  simple  example  will  best  point 
out  our  difficulty.  I  have  farmers  in  my 
State  who,  during  the  base  period  of  1959 
and  1960,  had  thousands  of  acres  in  tim- 
berland.  Since  that  time,  this  land  has 
been  cleared  and  planted  primarily  in 
soybeans,  which  up  until  early  this  year 
was  not  considered  a  surplus  crop.  The 
problem  now  arises:  Should  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  decide  to  set  a  retro¬ 
active  base  period,  these  farmers  would 
be  required  to  let  this  timberland  that 
has  been  cleared  and  planted  in  soybeans 
lie  idle.  That  is,  any  further  planting  on 
the  land  might  be  prohibited  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  that  farmer  to  participate  in 
the  cotton  program. 

For  that  reason,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Fulbright],  who  is 
necessarily  absent.  We  have  felt  this 
amendment  would  alleviate  the  problem 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Our 
amendment  would  have  stricken  out  on 
page  8  of  the  Talmadge  amendment  all 
of  the  language  in  line  3,  after  subpart  2, 
down  to  the  word  “Secretary”  on  line  6, 
and  in  its  place  we  had  intended  to  in¬ 
sert  this  language:  “not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  acres  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
required  during  the  crop  year  1965  to  be 
devoted  to  designated  soil  conserving 
crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fal¬ 
low  and  idle  land.” 

I  discussed  our  proposed  amendment 
with  both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  and  Mr.  Horace 
Godfrey,  who  is  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service.  Mr.  Godfrey  assures  me 
that  the  amendment  is  unnecessary  un¬ 
der  regulation  changes  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  proposes  to  make.  I 
requested  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
which  would  define  and  clarify  this  point. 

In  lieu  of  offering  the  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  letter,  which  I  understand  is  in- 
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tended  to  assure  the  fanners  of  my  State 
that  timberland  which  has  been  cleared 
and  planted  in  soybeans,  at  least  such 
land  as  was  cleared  up  to  early  1965, 
would  not  be  required  to  lie  idle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10, 1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  is  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  farm  conserving  bases.  You 
particularly  questioned  the  requirement  that 
a  farm  conserving  base  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  noncropland  which  is  brought 
into  cropland  status. 

As  you  know,  our  voluntary  programs  for 
feed  grains  and  wheat  have  required  that 
acreage  diverted  from  such  crops  be  devoted 
to  conserving  uses  in  addition  to  the  average 
acreage  of  conserving  uses  on  the  farm  in 
1959  and  1960.  This  average  conserving  acre¬ 
age  is  called  the  farm  conserving  base.  By 
regulations  we  have  required  an  increase  in 
the  conserving  base  when  noncropland  was 
brought  into  cropland  status.  The  objective 
was  to  prevent  additional  and  unneeded  acre¬ 
age  of  surplus  crops. 

It  is  my  understanding  you  have  many  con¬ 
stituents  who  have  brought  acreage  of  non¬ 
cropland  into  a  cropland  status  and  who  are 
concerned  about  the  conserving  base  require- ' 
ment.  I  further  understand  that  these  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  devoted  this  new  cropland  to 
the  production  of  crops  in  surplus  but  have 
devoted  such  acreage  to  soybeans. 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  our  regu¬ 
lations  will  specify  for  1966  that  the  farm 
conserving  base  will  not  reflect  the  acreage 
of  noncropland  brought  into  a  cropland 
status  since  the  base  period  (1959-60)  if  such 
new  cropland  was  not  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  in  surplus.  This  means  that 
this  new  cropland  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  soybeans  will  not  be  added 
to  the  conserving  base  and  the  farmer  may 
continue  to  produce  the  acreage  of  soybeans 
as  produced  in  prior  years.  Where  neces¬ 
sary,  farm  conserving  bases  which  now  re¬ 
flect  increases  based  upon  new  cropland  will 
be  adjusted  downward. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  rise  is  to  restate  in  affirmative 
language  what  I  stated  when  I  asked  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  a  question.  I  have  a 
strong  and  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  was  absolutely  immoral  for  the  United 
States  to  sell  a  raw  product  to  a  foreign 
producer  who,  when  he  produces  his 
product,  competes  with  an  American 
producer  in  the  American  market,  when 
the  American  must  pay  8V2  cents  a  pound 
more  for  the  raw  material  that  goes  into 
that  product.  That  is  how  simple  the 
question  is. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  between  1945  and  1950, 
45  percent  of  the  gross  income  of  my 
State  came  from  the  textile  mills  and  the 
people  who  held  jobs  in  those  mills.  To¬ 
day  that  45  percent  has  dropped  to  15 
percent.  Mills  are  closing  down  in 
Rhode  Island  all  around  us. 

Here  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  a  toothache,  and  Senators  rise  and 


say,  “You  feel  fine,  Pastore,  because  I 
don’t  feel  your  pain.” 

Many  reports  have  been  placed  in  the 
Record  to  show  how  good  it  is  with  the 
textile  industry.  Yet  over  the  past  10 
years  1,000  mills  have  closed  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  lost  almost 
one-half  million  jobs.  All  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  United  States  of  America 
today  when  we  have  more  people  em¬ 
ployed  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

A  short  while  ago  I  stepped  out  of  the 
marble  room.  While  in  that  room  I  ob¬ 
served  on  the  front  page  of  yesterday’s 
newspaper  in  my  home  State  an  article, 
the  title  of  which  is,  “Governors  Urge 
One-Price  Cotton.” 

Do  not  tell  me  that  the  Governors  of 
New  England  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  They  are  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  they  know  the  economic 
plight  of  their  own  States. 

Only  last  Sunday  in  the  Providence 
Journal  appeared  an  editorial  entitled 
“Dropping  One-Price  Cotton  Would  Be  a 
Senseless  Step.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  and  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  Sept.  4,  1965] 

Dropping  One-Price  Cotton  Would  Be 
a  Senseless  Step 

If  anything  needs  knocking  down  in  a 
hurry,  It  is  this  notion  in  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  that  the  one-price  cot¬ 
ton  system  which  is  now  law  should  be 
abandoned. 

In  a  closed  door  session,  secret  because 
the  committee  has  not  completed  action  on 
cotton,  it  was  voted  8  to  7  not  to  continue 
equalized  prices  for  another  4  years. 

That  leaves  the  committee,  unless  it  does 
something  about  it,  with  a  program  proposed 
by  committee  chairman,  Allen  Ellender, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  which  calls  for 
3-cent-a-pound  payment  instead  of  full 
equalization  to  “persons  other  than  pro¬ 
ducers”  or,  in  other  words,  cotton  mills. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  existing  law  was 
passed,  cotton  was  sold  to  mills  at  the  U.S. 
support  price  which  was  6  to  8  cents  higher 
than  world  market  prices.  Foreign  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  mills  thus  had  a  6-to-8  cent 
cost  advantage  which  they  put  to  good  use 
in  manufacturing  cotton  fabrics  for  ship¬ 
ment  into  this  country  at  prices  domestic 
mills  simply  could  not  meet. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  Congress 
that  this  kind  of  competition  was  wrong 
but  Anally  the  present  law  was  passed  which 
provides  for  Government  payment  to  mills  of 
the  difference  between  the  U.S.  support  price 
and  world  prices. 

Now  Senator  Ellender  wants  to  go  back  to 
something  approaching  the  old  dual  price 
system.  He  has  managed  to  prevail,  per¬ 
suading  a  majority  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  to  accept  his  complicated  proposal. 

This  may  be  a  good  deal  for  Louisiana  cot¬ 
ton  growers  but  it  makes  no  sense  at  all, 
either  for  mills  ha\  ing  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers  or  for  that  segment  of 
the  US.  economy  depending  on  textiles, 
which  is  large. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  went 
fully  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  dual  cotton 
prices  and  foreign  competition  when  the 
existing  law  was  passed.  It  ought  to  remem- 
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ber  this,  get  back  on  the  track  and  continue 
the  only  system  that  gives  U.S.  mills  a  fair 
shake  in  the  competitive  open  market. 


Governors  Urge  One-Price  Cotton 
(By  John  P.  Hackett) 

The  New  England  Governors’  Conference 
urged  the  region’s  U.S.  Senators  yesterday 
to  work  for  legislation  that  would  let  Amer¬ 
ican  textile  manufacturers  buy  this  country’s 
cotton  at  the  same  price  charged  foreign 
mills. 

The  U.S.  House  has  passed  a  so-called  one- 
price  cotton  bill,  but  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  week  recommended  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  would  let  the  raw  material  be  sold 
abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home. 

Gov.  John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  conference 
chairman,  said  the  one-price  plan  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  health  of  the  remaining  New 
England  textile  industry. 

The  Senate  committee’s  version,  he  de¬ 
clared  at  a  press  conference  at  the  Elms,  New¬ 
port  mansion  used  as  the  conference  site, 
would  be  “detrimental”  to  an  industry  that 
still  accounts  for  17  percent  of  the  area’s 
manufacturing  employment,  or  190,000  jobs. 

The  six  Governors  resolved  not  only  to 
transmit  the  resolution  urging  amendment 
to  the  senatorial  delegation,  but  decided  that 
each  chief  executive  ■will  get  in  touch  with 
his  State’s  Senators  personally  on  the  matter. 

Governor  Chafee,  host  at  the  first  regional 
gubernatorial  gathering  in  Rhode  Island 
since  1956,  was  named  to  a  subcommittee 
with  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff,  of  Vermont,  to 
study  feasibility  of  a  nonprofit  corporation 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  two  new 
Federal  acts. 

These  are  the  Technical  Services  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act. 

Under  the  former,  the  object  would  be  to 
utilize,  with  Federal  financial  assistance,  the 
research  capabilities  of  area  industries  to 
seek  solutions  of  such  governmental  prob¬ 
lems  as  waste  disposal,  transportation,  and 
growing  crime  rates. 

Mr.  Chafee  reported  that  California  al¬ 
ready  has  embarked  on  inquiries  in  these 
and  other  fields  by  components  of  its  aero¬ 
space  industries. 

suggested  by  morse 

He  and  Mr.  Hoff  will  be  assisted  by  Richard 
B.  Morse,  former  assistant  defense  secretary 
for  research  and  now  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  Morse  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
Governors  yesterday  and  suggested  the  non¬ 
profit  corporation  as  the  best  vehicle  for 
carrying  out  a  regional  project. 

The  Economic  Development  Act,  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  Federal  help  similar  to 
that  being  given  the  depressed  Appalachia 
region,  is  one  on  which  New  England  Sena¬ 
tors  split  along  political  lines  in  Washing¬ 
ton  recently. 

The  Democrats,  including  Senators  John 
O.  Pastore  and  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  urged  the  Commerce  Department  to 
designate  New  England  as  a  region  eligible 
for  such  aid.  The  Republicans  argued  this 
was  a  matter  to  be  initiated  at  the  guberna¬ 
torial  level — a  position  with  which  Mr. 
Chafee  later  expressed  agreement. 

preliminary  stages 

However,  the  politically  evenly  divided 
Governors — three  Democrats  and  three  Re¬ 
publicans — disavowed  any  partisan  involve¬ 
ment  on  their  parts. 

Mr.  Reed  said  the  Chafee-Hoff  study  will 
pursue  the  project  among  regional  officials 
without  going  to  Washington  for  now.  “It  is 
still  in  the  preliminary  stages,”  he  said. 

In  a  demonstration  of  close  liaison  with 
the  area’s  GOP  and  Democratic  Congress- 
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men  and  Senators,  the  Governors  announced 
that  they  will  meet  with  them  in  Boston 
sometime  after  Congress  adjourns  to  discuss 
regional  matters.  Gov.  John  W.  King,  of  New 
Hampshire,  said  the  planned  session  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  successful  one  held  last  April 
in  Washington. 

In  an  eifort  to  develop  State  government 
executive  talent,  the  Governors  announced 
that  a  2-week  course  will  be  given  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  next  month 
for  four  topnotch  department  heads  from 
each  State. 

FIRST  OF  ITS  TYPE 

The  first  of  its  type  in  the  Nation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hoff,  the  course  will  be  financed 
by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and  carried  out 
by  the  Brookings  Institute,  a  governmental 
research  firm. 

A  topic  that  took  up  most  of  the  morning 
session  was  the  plan  of  Northeast  Airlines — 
a  major  regional  carrier  outside  of  Rhode 
Island — to  buy  115-passenger  jets  that  more 
than  half  the  22  airports  served  by  the  com¬ 
pany  cannot  handle. 

The  Governors,  seeking  improved  local 
service  from  the  carrier,  said  they  received 
some  assurance  the  line  also  has  in  mind 
purchasing  smaller  new  planes  to  serve  the 
smaller  airports. 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  said 
the  Governors  will  hear  from  Northeast’s 
new  management  at  a  future  conference  on 
their  plans.  State  aeronautics  officials  ad¬ 
vised  the  Governors  that  passenger  volume 
and  airport  sizes  warrant  smaller  planes 
than  the  DC-9  for  local  purposes. 

TWO  MORE  INTERVIEWED 

Gov.  John  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut,  ob¬ 
tained  the  support  of  the  others  for  a 
resolution  urging  congressional  study  of 
means  of  preserving  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  as  part  of  the  national  beautification 
movement. 

The  Governors  interviewed  two  more  can¬ 
didates  for  the  new  position  of  conference 
secretary  and  scheduled  more  interviews 
at  their  next  conference  September  18  at 
2  p.m.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Put  off  until  then  was  discussion  of  a 
proposed  Federal  power  project  on  the  St. 
John’s  River  in  northern  Maine.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Maine  political  officeholders  as  a 
harbinger  of  lower  power  rates  for  the  re¬ 
gion,  but  private  New  England  power  firms 
oppose  it.  Mr.  Chafee  has  come  out  for 
the  project. 

RESOLUTION  OF  SYMPATHY 

The  Governors  passed  resolutions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Mr.  Volpe  on  the  recent  death  of 
his  mother  and  of  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Reed  on  his  election  in  July  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Governor’s  Conference. 

A  resolution  of  appreciation  was  adopted 
for  Mr.  Chafee’s  conduct  of  the  conference, 
which  closed  with  a  clambake  club  dinner 
for  the  chief  executives  and  their  wives  after 
the  day-long  business  sessions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  Senators  wish  to 
do  equity  and  justice  to  America,  its 
economy,  and  American  jobs,  they  should 
vote  for  the  Talmadge  amendment. 

A  COTTON  PROGRAM  THAT  FORGETS  THE  FARMER 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  you 
have  heard  much  about  the  cotton  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  omnibus  farm  bill.  The  cot¬ 
ton  provisions  developed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  reviewed  yesterday  by  its  distin¬ 
guished  chairman,  Senator  Ellender, 
are  sound,  workable,  and  fair.  It  is  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  problems  of  the  cotton 


farmer  and  would  bring  about  an  orderly 
solution  to  problems  confronting  this 
Government  because  of  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  excess  cotton  supplies. 

In  sharp  contrast,  an  approach  has 
been  outlined  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  that  differs  from  the 
committee’s  recommendations  as  much 
as  night  does  from  day. 

You  have  been  told  it  would  reduce 
the  production  of  surpluses,  cut  Govern¬ 
ment  costs,  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  cotton  business,  maintain  farm  in¬ 
come,  and,  in  general,  give  each  part  of 
the  cotton  industry  more  free  play  in  the 
market.  This  would  be  done  at  whose 
expense?  The  farmers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proposals  made 
by  Senator  Talmadge  are  based  upon 
H.R.  9811  which  the  Senate  committee 
used  as  a  starting  point  and  promptly  set 
aside  because  it  was  designed  to  change 
the  entire  framework  of  the  program. 
It  was  laid  aside  because  it  cut  deeply 
into  the  future  prospects  of  the  farmer 
and  set  a  program  stage  that  others  in 
the  industry  might  prosper  with  a  lush 
level  of  profits. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  bring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  Senate  a  clear-cut  de¬ 
scription  as  to  how  the  cotton  section  of 
H.R.  9811,  the  basic  pattern  of  Senator 
Talmadge’s  proposals  were  put  together. 
I  quote  from  the  July  9,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

House  Unit  Votes  New  Cotton  Legislation, 

Breaking  Deadlock  That  Stalled  Farm 

Bill 

Washington. — The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  finally  broke  the  long  deadlock 
on  cotton  legislation  that  has  tied  up  the 
Johnson  administration’s  farm  bill. 

By  a  vote  of  20  to  13  the  panel  approved 
a  new  system  of  cotton  price  props  and  acre¬ 
age  controls  that  stresses  bonus  prices  for 
growers  who  curtail  production.  Its  multi¬ 
fold  objectives  are  to  sustain  grower  income, 
reduce  surplus  stocks  and  Federal  outlays, 
and  keep  the  cotton  costs  of  domestic  textile 
mills  pegged  at  world  market  levels. 

Cotton  brokers  and  dealers  also  figure  to 
benefit  because  the  legislation  promotes  price 
speculation  and  encourages  the  placement 
of  cotton  crops  on  the  open  market  rather 
than  under  Federal  price  shelters. 

***** 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  House  unit 
yesterday  follows  guidelines  laid  down  by 
northern  and  western  members  last  week 
after  cotton  State  panelists  proved  unable 
to  get  together  on  proposals  of  their  own. 
Several  cotton  emissaries,  notably  Democrats, 
Hagen  of  California,  Jones  of  Missouri,  and 
Poage  and  Purcell,  of  Texas,  ultimately 
joined  with  the  northerners  after  gaining 
committee  approval  of  concessions  sought  by 
back-home  growers.  The  “no”  votes  were 
cast  by  six  Deep  South  Democrats  and  seven 
Republican  foes  of  nearly  all  Federal  farm 
programs. 

The  House  bill  would  slash  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  cotton  price  support,  currently  29 
cents  a  pound,  to  21  cents  for  the  1966  crop. 
In  the  3  succeeding  years,  the  price  prop 
would  be  90  percent  of  the  world  market 
price,  now  between -23  and  24  cents  a  pound. 

A  domestic  price  skid  that  big,  taken  by 
itself,  would  probably  put  most  U.S.  cotton 
growers  in  the  red.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  them  dependent  on  supple¬ 
mentary  Federal  payments  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  only  for  those  growers  who  agree  to 
cut  acreage  by  at  least  15  percent.  The  aim 
is  to  trim  a  new  cotton  production  below 
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demand,  in  order  to  promote  the  selloff  of 
cotton  surpluses  mounting  in  Government 
warehouses. 

***** 

As  a  lure  to  influential  California  growers, 
the  bill  would  lift  all  acreage  restrictions 
for  producers  willing  to  operate  without  any 
Federal  price  supports  or  bonus  payments. 
Only  a  handful  of  growers  who  specialize  in 
premium  quality  cotton  that  sells  for  well 
above  the  world  market  average  would  be 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  this,  but  their 
voice  is  important  in  California  cotton  cir¬ 
cles. 

The  legislation  would  assure  cotton  textile 
mills  of  low-cost  raw  material.  A  Federal 
subsidy  that  started  with  the  1964  crop  is 
designed  to  keep  mill  costs  down  to  the 
world  market  level  paid  by  foreign  competi¬ 
tors,  but  the  subsidy  arrangement  has  cost 
the  Government  far  more  than  expected. 
In  effect,  the  House  committee’s  bill  would 
channel  the  subsidy  to  growers  instead  of 
mills.  Economy  features  would  cut  Federal 
costs  to  a  projected  $650  million  yearly  from 
around  $900  million  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  on  June  30.  (Even  this  reduction 
isn’t  enough  to  suit  Federal  budget  planners 
who  hope  to  impose  a  $600  million  annual 
ceiling  on  cotton  program  costs.) 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
restore  the  basic  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  which  I  have  outlined  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  farmers,  but  by  those  who  live 
off  of  farmers. 

On  yesterday  I  documented  the  textile 
mill  use  of  the  reduction  in  raw  cotton 
prices  which  they  had  promised  to  pass 
on  to  consumers.  I  pointed  out  that 
their  earnings  per  share  had  doubled  and 
more  in  many  instances — that  the  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  had  doubled  in  the  past  year. 
They  did  not  reduce  the  costs  of  textiles 
at  the  mill  door.  In  fact,  they  raised 
them. 

Mr.  President,  this  certainly  is  not  a 
consumer’s  bill,  though  it  would  further 
reduce  the  raw  cotton  prices  to  the  mills. 
The  consuming  taxpayer  would  not  ben¬ 
efit  from  a  continued  history  of  the  past 
year. 

It  is  not  a  cotton  producer’s  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  would  destroy  the  national  min¬ 
imum  allotment  on  which  he  has  capi¬ 
talized  his  land,  equipment,  gins,  and 
other  services  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  cotton.  The  arbi¬ 
trary  10-percent  reduction  in  allotments 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  price  support  and  payment  program 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
being  a  cotton  farmer.  The  author  of 
the  amendment,  I  believe,  recognized  the 
bad  features  of  the  House  bill  and  has 
endeavored  to  mitigate  their  effect  in 
the  drafting  of  his  amendment.  He  re¬ 
duced  the  15-percent  mandatory  reduc¬ 
tion  to  10  percent.  Though  this  reduc¬ 
tion  provides  some  little  relief,  it  main¬ 
tains  the  onerous  approach  developed  in 
the  House  committee.  The  author  of 
the  amendment  closed  half  of  the  door 
in  open  end  plantings  because  I  believe 
he  recognized  that  this  is  unfair  legis¬ 
lation  even  to  the  producers  in  the  South 
and  East.  The  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  struck  the  lease  and  sale  of  allot¬ 
ments  provisions  that  were  in  the  House 
bill  that  were  included  there  to  obtain 
votes  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  whittling 
done  by  the  author  of  the  amendment 
on  the  House  title  on  cotton,  we  still 
have  a  monstrosity  for  the  farmer  that 
would  destroy  forever  his  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  exports  and  confine  him  for 
the  future  to  producing  for  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  a  bill  designed  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  cotton  mer¬ 
chants  and  broaden  their  profit  poten¬ 
tial,  a  bill  designed  to  insure  hedging  in 
the  exchanges  and  multiply  many  times 
their  current  volume  of  business,  and  a 
bill  to  further  widen  textile  mill  profits 
on  cotton  operations.  I  assure  you  again 
that  the  bill  is  not  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cotton  producer,  ginner, 
warehouseman,  nor  consumer.  This  is 
the  group  who  through  reduced  produc¬ 
tion  and  reduced  volume  will  make  the 
initial  heavy  payment  of  the  costs  of  this 
program  on  their  income  potential. 

Those  who  vote  for  the  cotton  substi¬ 
tute  offered  by  Senator  Talmadge  are 
voting  to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  country  markets  on  the  streets  of 
Lubbock,  Harlingen,  El  Paso,  Pine  Bluff, 
Memphis,  Greenville,  Charlotte,  Macon, 
and  Statesboro — from  Virginia  through 
Arizona — by  8  cents  per  pound  in  1966 
and  2  to  4  cents  more  reduction  from 
1967  through  1969.  You  are  being  asked 
to  vote  the  price  of  cotton  down  to  15 
cents  and  less  in  much  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  Talmadge  proposals  will  reduce 
the  market  value  of  cotton  and  cotton¬ 
seed  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars  per 
year.  Is  that  justice  to  the  cotton  farm¬ 
er?  Will  it  get  the  Government  out  of 
cotton? 

It  is  a  bad  amendment  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  1  may  have 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  40 
years  ago  the  United  States  of  America 
produced  16,105,000  bales  of  cotton. 

What  is  the  picture  today?  Last  year 
we  produced  15,180,000  bales  of  cotton. 
In  other  words,  our  total  production  of 
cotton  has  declined  by  almost  1  million 
bales  during  the  last  40  years. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  countries  during  this  same 
period?  Forty  years  ago  the  combined 
total  of  all  foreign  cotton-producing 
countries  produced  only  12,135,000  bales 
of  cotton,  or  some  4  million  bales  less 
than  the  United  States. 

However,  in  1964,  production  outside 
the  United  States  came  to  36,425,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  over  24  million  bales. 
This  means,  while  U.S.  production  has 
suffered  an  overall  decrease  in  total  bale- 
age  during  this  40-year  period,  foreign 
production  has  enjoyed  a  300-percent 
increase  in  production  for  the  same 
period. 

Does  this  represent  progress?  Is  this 
the  kind  of  farm  bill  that  is  designed  to 
help  the  farmers?  Are  we  to  continue 
to  “plow  under”  our  farmers?  Are  we 
to  continue  to  hold  a  price  umbrella  over 
the  foreign  producers  and  say,  “Yes,  you 


may  profit,  because  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  our  American  farmers  to  plant 
cotton.  We  shall  continue  to  restrict 
their  acreage  year  after  year  in  continu¬ 
ation  of  this  same  old  policy  of  ‘plow  the 
farmers  under’.” 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  committee 
would  say,  “Yes,  that  medicine  is  bad, 
just  as  you  have  demonstrated  Talmadge, 
but  that  is  what  we  want.  Let  us  con¬ 
tinue  to  plow  them  under.  Let  us  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  cotton  production  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.” 

I  cannot,  and  do  not,  subscribe  to  that 
theory.  Due  to  that  type  of  approach, 
the  synthetic  industry  has  dramatically 
expanded  not  only  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

The  substitution  of  synthetics  for  cot¬ 
ton  fibers  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
many  cotton  mills  now  use  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  synthetics  than  they  do 
cotton. 

While  we  have  been  plowing  our 
farmers  under,  while  we  have  been  re¬ 
stricting  our  acreage,  while  we  have  been 
encouraging  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
produce,  what  has  happened?  We  have 
accumulated  15,700,000  bales  of  unus¬ 
able  and  unsalable  cotton  in  our  ware¬ 
houses. 

Who  gets  the  benefit  from  warehouse 
storage?  Not  a  living  human  being  on 
earth,  except  the  men  who  own  and 
operate  warehouses.  In  this  sense,  I 
speak  also  of  the  Government  commod¬ 
ity  warehouses.  At  present  we  have  over 
11  million  bales  of  cotton  in  CCC,  for 
which  there  is  storage,  depreciation,  and 
handling  costs.  What  does  it  cost  to 
keep  cotton  in  CCC?  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  $25.15  a  bale 
for  each  bale  stored.  Bear  in  mind, 
these  costs  are  borne  by  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country.  Furthermore  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  harmful  to  the  farmers  to  have 
such  an  enormous  surplus  threatening 
the  existence  of  their  program,  and  for 
the  Government  to  be  unable  to  move 
stocks  into  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 

While  our  exports  have  persistently 
declined  over  the  past  several  years,  our 
surpluses  have  steadily  mounted. 

Is  this  the  type  of  program  we  are 
going  to  choose  for  our  farmers?  It 
shall  never  by  my  choice.  I  want  my 
farmers  to  plant.  I  want  them  to  pro¬ 
duce.  I  want  them  to  receive  a  fair 
payment  in  return  for  what  they  pro¬ 
duce.  But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
type  of  program  we  have  had  in  the 
United  States  of  late,  characterized  by 
the  pawnbroker  feature  under  which 
we  have  operated  for  so  long. 

I  say  that  when  it  become  evident  that 
the  patient  will  not  respond  to  a  certain 
medicine  an  is  so  sick  he  is  about  to 
die,  then  it  is  time  to  prescribe  a  new 
remedy  and  seek  a  cure:  I  say  that  the 
time  has  come  and  we  have  found  a 
cure.  It  is  to  make  our  cotton  com¬ 
petitive  both  at  home  and  abroad  with 
synthetics  and  foreign  textile  products. 
Once  we  have  enabled  our  cotton  to  com¬ 
pete  in  these  markets,  then  our  stocks 
can  be  depleted  to  a  reasonable  level, 
and  our  markets  greatly  expanded. 

What  will  happen  to  farm  income?  I 
certainly  do  not  propose  to  restrict  it 
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one  dollar.  On  the  contrary,  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  pending  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  increase  farmer  income.  If  he 
produces,  the  small  farmer — the  10-acre 
man  whom  the  chairman  spoke  of — 
would  receive  a  greater  income  under 
my  amendment  than  he  would  under  the 
committee  proposal.  He  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed  35.65  cents  for  every  pound  of 
cotton  produced  on  every  square  foot  of 
his  entire  acreage  allotment.  The 
larger  farmers  who  produce  for  domestic 
consumption  would  receive  far  better 
prices  than  they  do  at  the  present  time, 
or  would  under  the  chairman’s  program. 
They  would  receive  payments  for  divert¬ 
ing  acres  in  order  to  reduce  surpluses  to 
a  level  at  which  we  could  again  produce 
cotton  more  freely  and  get  the  cotton 
business  back  into  the  hands  of  private 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  easy  to  dem¬ 
agog  a  textile  mill.  It  is  particularly 
easy  to  demagog  a  textile  mill  when 
one  does  not  have  a  mill  in  his  home 
State.  But  in  my  States  there  are  textile 
mill  employees  who  are  walking  the 
streets  unemployed  looking  for  jobs.  I 
have  had  many  thousands  of  them  in  my 
State  over  the  past  several  years. 

There  have  been  many  thousands  of 
these  unfortunates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  too  long  a  time.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  enact  a  farm  program 
that  is  fair,  not  only  to  our  farmers,  but 
to  everyone  who  is  affected  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  rthe  cotton  industry.  That  in¬ 
cludes  the  ginner,  the  crusher,  the  ware¬ 
houseman,  the  man  who  buys  raw  cotton, 
the  man  who  spins  it,  the  man  who  works 
on  the  loom,  and  finally  the  man  who 
exports  a  finished  product  and  the  man 
who  sells  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  cotton 
program  I  urge  the  U.S:  Senate  to  agree 
to. 

What  about  cost  comparisons  of  my 
amendment  with  the  committee  plan? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  cost,  during  the  next  4  years,  $762 
million  less  than  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
That  statement  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday. 

What  about  present  surpluses?  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  carryover  of 
something  in  excess  of  $15  million.  The 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  show  that  if  the  committee  bill  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  we  shall  have 
at  the  expiration  of  the  program  a  car¬ 
ryover  of  12,550,000  bales  of  cotton,  equal 
to  a  2-year  supply.  In  other  words,  cot¬ 
ton  will  be  just  as  critical  4  years  from 
now  as  it  is  presently. 

What  about  the  Talmadge  proposal 
pending  at  the  desk?  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  said  that  we  shall  have  a 
carryover  at  the  termination  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  8.7  million  bales,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  a  normal  carryover. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate.  The  future  of  cotton  is  at 
the  crossroads.  The  producer  is  being 
driven  out  of  business.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  domestic  cotton 
to  compete  with  foreign  production  and 
synthetics.  The  costs  are  burdensome  to 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  U.S.  Senate  faced  up  to 
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the  desperate  plight  of  cotton.  We  made 
a  mistake  in  placing  the  farmer  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  manipulated  and 
dominated  farm  program.  We  must  free 
him  and  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  prices  received  and  parity  with 
direct  payments  just  as  we  have  done 
successfully  with  wool,  sugar,  feed  grains, 
and  wheat. 

Why  should  we  do  any  less  for  our 
cotton  farmers? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  vote  today  for  the 
Talmadge  amendment  to  the  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  essential¬ 
ly  restores  the  one-price  cotton  system 
which  was  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

The  one-price  cotton  proposal,  which 
is  what  the  administration  has  proposed, 
offers  some  hope  for  bringing  cotton 
back  into  the  free  market  system.  It 
can  have  significant  effects  in  lowering 
cotton  surpluses  and  in  putting  cotton 
on  the  world  market  on  a  realistic  basis. 

Without  a  per  pound  loss  to  producers, 
the  Talmadge  substitute  will  help  the 
American  consumer  by  stabilizing  the 
price  of  cotton  contained  in  the  garments 
and  other  textile  products  which  he  pur¬ 
chases.  The  one-price  system  is  simpler 
than  the  proposal  which  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  adopted,  and  will  allow  cotton 
to  move  freely  and  competitively  through 
the  normal  channels  of  trade,  the  in¬ 
come  loss  to  farmers  being  made  up 
through  direct  payments. 

To  me,  this  is  the  most  hopeful  avenue 
for  bringing  the  United  States  back  into 
a  balanced  position  in  the  world  cotton 
market.  By  contrast,  the  proposal  which 
the  Senate  committee  has  adopted  could 
have  serious  adverse  effects  in  the  world 
market.  The  dumping  of  cotton  which 
it  contemplates  could  have  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  repercussions  on  the  world  price. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  It  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  many  cotton  producers,  of  the 
textile  industry,  and  of  cotton  shippers 
and  merchants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  hour  of  12  o’clock 
having  arrived,  the  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy!.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 


coff].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  HARTKE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
is  absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[No.  252  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Allott 

Douglas 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Bible 

Ervin 

Kuchel 

Boggs 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fong 

McGee 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Cannon 

Harris 

McNamara 

Case 

Hill 

Metcalf 

Clark 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Curtis 

Javits 

Morse 

Dirksen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Morton 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Nelson 

Robertson 

Talmadge 

Neuberger 

Russell,  Ga. 

Thurmond 

Pastore 

Russell,  S.C. 

Tower 

Pearson 

Saltonstall 

Ty  dings 

Pell 

Scott 

Williams,  N.J. 

Prouty 

Simpson 

Young,  Ohio 

Proxmire 

Smith 

NAYS— 24 

Bass 

Gore 

McGovern 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Holland 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Anderson 

Hart 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Talmadge’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presidents  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  markup  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
adopted  as  a  committee  amendment  an 
amendment  which  I  proposed,  which  is 
section  706  of  the  bill  beginning  on  page 
109,  line  24  and  ending  with  line  8  on 
page  110. 

Mr.  President,  it  develops  that  this 
amendment  as  proposed  by  me  is  so 
worded  as  to  cover  greater  territory  that 
I  believe  to  be  the  principal  point  for 
discussion  during  this  debate.  Therefore, 
I  ask  leave  to  propose,  for  myself,  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Smathers]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  a  substitute 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
This  amendment,  in  effect,  would  do 
nothing  but  strike  from  the  wording  of 
that  part  of  the  bill  the  words  which 
relate  to  all  other  activities  affecting 
agricultural  commodities  except  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised 
that  at  a  later  time  certain  Senators 
will  propose  to  strike  this  amendment 
from  the  bill,  and  debate  should  well  be 
postponed  until  that  time.  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  some  of  them, 
and  I  understand  that  the  question  has 
been  rather  well  cleared. 

If  there  is  objection  to  this  substitute, 
we  will  gladly  withdraw  it,  but  it  will 
mean  two  debates  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator’s 
original  amendment  provided  that  when 
the  question  arose  concerning  the  need 
for  foreign  workers  to  pick  the  crops  and 
fruits,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  make  the  recommendation  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Has  the 
Senator  abandoned  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  not  only  have 
I  not  abandoned  it,  but  I  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  it  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
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wording  which  applied  to  certain  fields 
of  agricultural  operations.  I  find  that 
Senators  who  proposed  to  direct  their 
objections  to  my  amendment  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  retained. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to  be 
associated  with  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  in  this  move,  because 
today  we  are  having  some  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  problem. 

A  large  apple  crop  is  ready  to  be 
picked.  We  have  gone  into  46  different 
areas  to  try  to  find  the  5,000  workers  we 
need.  We  have  found  only  1,000  work¬ 
ers.  We  have  not  found  a  single  one  more 
who  is  willing  to  pick  apples  on  a  bushel 
basis,  under  which  they  could  make  from 
$20  to  $25  a  day.  Why?  First,  because 
they  have  no  skills.  Second,  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  work  very  hard, 
even  though  they  would  be  taking  the 
guaranteed  wage  of  $1.65  an  hour,  which 
is  quite  high  for  farm  labor. 

We  asked  for  1,500  workers  from  the 
Bahamas,  and  we  have  not  heard  from 
them  yet.  I  understand  from  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  that  he  was  told 
those  workers  could  be  brought  in. 
California  has  lost  in  strawberries, 
asparagus,  prunes,  and  lemons,  and  now 
it  faces  a  teriffic  loss  in  the  current  crop 
of  tomatoes. 

When  we  were  considering  the  sup¬ 
plemental  request  for  $1,900,000  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  program  in  the  current  year, 
for  recruiting  more  farm  labor  domesti¬ 
cally,  I  asked  for  a  report  of  what  had 
been  done  with  the  original  appropria¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  could  not  fur¬ 
nish  it.  They  did  not  know  where  they 
sent  anyone,  or  how  long  a  worker 
stayed.  Out  of  the  number  who  say 
they  will  report  for  work  perhaps  not 
more  than  10  percent  will  report,  and 
those  who  do  get  there  do  not  stay. 

In  Virginia,  we  are  offering  free 
transportation,  and  free  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters,  much  better  than  our  troops  in  the 
jungles  of  southeast  Asia  are  provided. 

They  would  receive  15  cents  a  bushel 
plus  a  bonus  of  2  cents.  If  the  workers 
remain  for  the  crop,  they  can  make  $25 
a  day  for  an  8-hour  day.  They  will  not 
report  for  work. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  continue  to  ask 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  supervise 
this  matter  when  its  judgment  has 
proved  to  be  so  erroneous  all  through 
this  season. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  more 
thoroughly. 

The  proposed  amendment  concentrates 
the  amendment  which  I  requested  of  the 
committee,  and  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  committee,  to  the  extent  that  it 
refers  only  to  the  problem  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  so  ably  discussing. 

I  shall  be  fighting  as  hard  as  he  will 
be  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  right,  the  authority,  and  the  duty  to 
fix  the  number  of  workers  needed  and 
the  timeliness  of  their  work,  in  such  a 
way  that  if  the  Secretary  were  to  make 
a  mistake,  growers  could  have  access  to 
the  courts  to  correct  the  mistake.  They 
cannot  have  such  access  to  the  courts 
under  the  present  law  by  an  appeal  from 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  hope  that  his 
amendment,  as  revised,  will  be  agreed 
to.  It  has  my  wholehearted  support.  _ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  desks  of  all  Senators.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  strike  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  However,  I  do 
not  plan  to  offer  my  amendment  today. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  desires  that  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  Monday.  I  shall  withhold  the 
offering  of  my  amendment  to  strike  the 
amendment  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  revision  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
However,  I  want  it  understood  that,  even 
with  the  revision,  I  do  not  support  this 
section  of  the  bill,  but  shall  offer  an 
amendment  when  we  meet  on  Monday, 
to  strike  the  entire  section  as  amended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  is  in  accord  with  my  previous 
understanding  had  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  understood  that  he  had  conferred 
with  various  colleagues  who  had  the 
same  interest  that  he  has,  and  that  this 
course  of  action  is  agreeable  to  them. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated  and 

8r^l'66d  tO 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
by  Mr.  Holland,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  109  with  line  24,  strike 
out  all  through  line  8  on  page  110  and  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  whenever  the  application  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States  requires  deter¬ 
minations  to  be  made  of  the  amounts  of 
labor  needed  for  the  production  and  harvest¬ 
ing  of  any  agricultural  crop,  or  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  thereof  for  such  production  and  har¬ 
vesting,  such  determinations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be 
accepted  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  carrying  out  of  activities  in  which  such 
determinations  are  needed.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  I  shall  then  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  original  bill  so  that  no  point 
of  order  can  be  made.  I  want  everyone 
to  understand  the  situation  exactly  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  original  text  to  the  bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without 
objection  and  by  action  of  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  considered  as  original  text  to 
the  bill,  subject  to  further  amendment 
and  action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  way  in  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Presiding  Officer  has  put  the 


matter  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  original  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  without 
trying  to  address  myself  to  the  issues 
involved  in  the  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  on  Monday,  I  want  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  believe  now  that  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  and 
revised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  will  pinpoint  the  issue  that 
has  to  be  discussed,  as  to  who  shall  make 
the  determination  regarding  the  needs, 
qualifications,  and  treatment  of  migrant 
workers,  the  so-called  braceros,  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  year  after  year 
as  imported  labor. 

For  several  years  during  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  Congress,  I  supported  this  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  I  feel  that  we  must 
settle  the  question  of  how  the  determina¬ 
tion  shall  be  made,  when  it  shall  be 
made,  and  all  the  other  factors  involved. 

The  main  objection  that  I  have  to  the 
amendment  is  that  I  consider  this  to  be 
strictly  an  extraneous  matter.  It  should 
not  be  connected  with  a  general  farm 
bill  of  the  nature  that  we  are  considering 
today. 

I  believe  that  hearings  should  be  held, 
a  broad  study  should  be  made  of  the 
subject,  and  some  determination  should 
be  made.  The  matter  should  not  be 
handled  by  means  of  a  single  amendment 
to  a  major  farm  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  AGRICULTURE  SALES  FOR  GOLD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  made  a  talk  yesterday  opposing 
the  amendment  in  the  currently  consid¬ 
ered  agriculture  bill.  All  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  is  request  that  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products  to  countries  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  should  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited  or  penalized  more  than  manu¬ 
factured  products. 

The  Senator  discusses  and  then 
disagrees  with  several  arguments  used 
in  favor  of  selling  agricultural  products; 
but  he  omits  any  discussion  of  what,  to 
my  mind,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
argument  for  such  sales;  namely,  the 
fact  that  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world,  countries  we  continue  to  de¬ 
fend  and  finance,  including  our  two  chief 
enemies  in  World  War  n,  through  such 
sales  are  now  building  up  heavily  their 
own  gold  stocks  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States;  and  this  to  the  point 
where,  unless  this  continuing  loss  of  gold 
to  them  can  be  reversed,  the  future  value 
of  the  dollar  will  be  heavily  impaired. 

In  itself  this  would  be  a  disaster,  be¬ 
cause  one  of  our  basic  concepts  in  this  the 
American  way  of  life  is  to  first  work 
hai’d  over  a  long  period;  and  then, 
through  such  policies  as  social  security, 
retirement  plans,  pensions,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  so  forth,  retire  on  a  fixed 
amount  of  money. 

If  through  the  continuing  sale  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  by  our  friends  and 
allies  to  countries  behind  the  Curtain, 
this  gold  flow  to  other  countries  in  turn 
continues  at  our  expense,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  will  be  affected  to  the  point 
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where  the  annual  return  to  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  that  is  considered 
essential  for  satisfactory  retirement  will 
be  totally  inadequate  because  of  heavy 
loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  answered  most  effectively 
points  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  ably  pointing  out  for  example 
the  vast  differences  between  the  sale  of 
scrap  iron  and  the  sale  of  wheat. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  pre¬ 
sented  what  we  know,  namely,  that  both 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  have  urged 
trade  of  this  type  and  character,  as  they 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  watch  such 
developments  as  “proliferation”  and  the 
unprecedented  telescoping  of  time  and 
space  in  this  nuclear  age. 

Last  year,  with  several  other  Senators, 
I  listened  to  the  head  of  West  Germany 
industry.  Dr.  Fritz  Berg,  state  that  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  West 
German  Government  had  done  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  sell  all  products 
possible  behind  the  Iron  Curtain ;  and  to 
buy  all  possible  from  those  same  coun- 
f  tries.  He  pointed  out  with  pride  that 
as  a  result,  West  Germany  now  bought 
more,  and  sold  more,  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

In  open  Senate  hearings  both  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  testified  that  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  the  United 
States  was  the  only  highly  developed  in¬ 
dustrial  country  in  the  world  which  was 
not  doing  its  best  to  sell  as  much  as  it 
could  to  countries  behind  the  Curtain. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  except  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  war,  I  believe  there  is  no  more  seri¬ 
ous  problem  facing  this  Nation  and  the 
world  than  our  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  including  a  steady 
loss  of  gold  for  over  16  years. 

Today  the  United  States  possesses  less 
than  25  percent  of  that  free  gold  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  off  the  current  liabilities 
it  has  incurred  with  foreign  countries, 
primarily  the  foreign  central  banks.  If 
these  countries  called  for  payment  in 
gold,  we  would  either  have  to  pay,  or 
go  off  the  gold  standard. 

To  those  who  say  this  is  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility,  let  me  remind  them 
that  not  one  person  in  a  million  would 
have  predicted  in  1929  that  Britain  would 
be  forced  to  go  off  the  gold  standard  in 
1931,  and  that  action,  more  than  any 
other,  wrecked  the  world’s  economy. 

Let  me  ask  this  simple  question:  How 
long  can  the  United  States,  first,  con¬ 
tinue  to  defend  most  of  the  free  world; 

I  second,  finance  most  of  the  free  world; 
and  third,  refuse  to  sell  behind  the  Cur¬ 
tain  when  at  the  same  time  all  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  do  so,  in¬ 
creasing  thereby  their  gold  supply  while 
ours  is  being  reduced,  thus  jeopardizing 
the  future  value  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  noted 
references  to  actions  of  the  past  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  world  situa- 
iton  of  today,  a  time  when  every  country 
once  considered  far  away,  in  effect,  is 
now  in  the  same  county. 


Regardless  of  who  is  right,  many  pol¬ 
icymakers  in  this  Government  with  as 
much  experience  as  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  place  a  great  deal  of  hope  for 
the  future  in  possible  growing  friction 
between  the  two  leading  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  to  whether  it  would  benefit  the 
United  States  for  the  Soviets  to  become 
apprehensive  about  such  statements  as 
those  made  only  last  Saturday  by  Red 
China’s  Marshal  Lin  Piao,  I  do  not  know. 
This  long  address  attacked  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  almost  as 
much  as  it  did  the  United  States. 

In  his  talk  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  used  the  word  “appeasement.” 

I  personally  do  not  believe  there  could 
be  appeasement  in  the  promotion  of  such 
a  rift. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  appease¬ 
ment  in  the  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  the  amendment  with  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  problem  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  in  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  policies  expressed  therein  were 
recommended  by  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  ap¬ 
peasement  in  John  F.  Kennedy  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  appeasement 
in  Lyndon  Johnson. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I  wanted 
to  come  to  the  Senate  was  to  continue 
my  efforts  over  a  great  many  years  to 
maintain  a  strong  America  in  order  to 
maintain  a  free  America.  And  I  would 
never  back  any  amendment  which 
worked  against  that  policy. 

No  one  has  accused  anyone  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  gold  reserves  of  other  countries 
such  as  France,  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
has  that  in  mind,  especially  as  the  latter 
country  would  now  appear  to  be  almost 
as  firm  in  its  decision  to  destroy  collec¬ 
tive  security  in  Europe  today  as  were 
other  European  countries  to  destroy  that 
collective  security  in  the  1930’s. 

The  sale  of  food  and  fiber  for  gold 
is  a  definite  step  toward  improving  the 
economic  strength  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  would  point  out  to  those  who  dis¬ 
agree  that  in  our  way  of  life,  the  Nation’s 
physical  strength,  already  heavily 
strained,  all  over  the  world,  can  only 
come  from  our  declining  fiscal  and  mone¬ 
tary  strength. 

It  is  General  de  Gaulle  himself,  a  de¬ 
votedly  religious  man,  as  he  continues  to 
build  the  power  of  France,  who  believes 
that  whereas  ideologies  come  and  go, 
national  interests  always  remain. 

I  would  hope,  as  we  discuss  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  related  matters,  that  we  give  this 
philosophy  some  consideration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
the  floor  and  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  have  been  waiting.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has 
been  waiting  to  make  a  speech.  Now, 
through  some  circuitous  route,  another 
Senator  obtains  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  circui¬ 
tous  route  is  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  yield - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
did  the  Senator  obtain  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  About  7  min¬ 
utes  ago. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  becomes  of 
the - 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  regu¬ 
lar  order.  I  did  not  intend  to  call  for 
the  regular  order,  but  since  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  did,  I  call  for  it.  It  is 
only  12:20  p.m.,  and  the  matter  under 
discussion  is  not  germane  to  the  matter 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senator  may  proceed 
briefly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader,  but  the  sale  of  wheat,  food,  and 
fiber  of  the  Nation  is  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  now  before  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  out  of  order,  and  I  proceed  in 
order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  incorrect.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  objection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  excellent  presentation  of 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  as  it 
relates  to  American  sales  of  wheat  to 
Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

In  1963,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
announced  his  view  that  such  trade  was 
in  the  national  interest.  As  a  part  of  the 
procedure  toward  seeing  that  there  might 
be  more  commercial  sales,  he  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study  the 
subject.  The  Secretary  proposed  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  50  percent  of  the  bottoms 
used  to  carry  commercial  cash  sales  be 
carried  on  U.S.-flag  ships. 

The  result  was  that  over  the  long  rim 
this  increased  the  cost  of  American 
wheat  by  between  11  and  14  cents  a 
bushel  over  the  world  price,  depending 
on  the  port.  The  result  was  that  the 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  know 
that  he  has  studied  this  proposal  care¬ 
fully. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  only  a  window- 
box  farmer  who  has  a  particular  interest 
in  this  subject.  On  the  question  of  the 
balance  of  payments,  on  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  and  I  jousted  before,  I  agree  that 
it  is  a  difficult  problem  and  that  we  must 
deal  with  it.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  is  an  accomplished  businessman. 
I  have  had  experience  in  business,  too. 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  be  so  all-fired 
scared.  We  do  not  want  the  situation 
to  get  out  of  hand;  hence  I  am  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  voluntary  program.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  much  against  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  tax,'  I  think  we  have  a  tendency  to 
be  so  much  afraid  of  it  as  to  want  to 
eliminate  it  entirely. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  and  I  understand 
each  other.  He  has  some  thoughts  on 
balance  of  payments  to  which  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  with  great  respect. 

In  this  particular  case  I  know  he  does 
not  mean  that  he  would  object  to  our 
selling  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  for  gold. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  For  gold.  I  voted  for 
that.  Not  only  that,  but  I  voted  to  sell 
them  on  modest  credit  terms. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  for  a  long  time 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference.  One  of  the  major  things  we 
have  insisted  on  is  an  equalization  of  pol¬ 
icy  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  alliance  with  respect  to 
selling  to  the  Eastern  European  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc. 

I  feel — and  that  is  what  this  policy  ex¬ 
presses — that  if  we  are  not  in  the  act, 
we  cannot  have  any  influence  on  the 
policy. 

Mi'.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  other  words,  if  we 
stand  away  from  it,  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  influence  upon  them.  I  feel  that  we 
have  to  apply  the  GATT  trade  rules  in 
any  major  expansion  of  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  On  that  ground,  we 
should  be  in  the  program  if  we  are 
to  have  influence.  I  am  sure  I  agree 
with  the  policy  the  Senator  stated. 

Leaving  aside  a  discussion  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  if  we  recognize  the 
problem  of  American  merchant  marine 
and  grant  a  subsidy,  is  it  not  true  that 
that  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  policy 
the  Senator  recommends?  We  would 
be  required  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine,  including  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen.  We  would  say  to  them,  in 
effect,  “We  understand  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  keep  you  viable,  but 
this  should  not  destroy  the  total  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  United  States.  We  would 
rather  keep  you  viable  and  keep  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  going,  but  without  imposing 
upon  the  other  business  of  the  United 
States  a  completely  uneconomic  mess, 
that  cannot  be  justified  except  on  sub¬ 
sidy  grounds. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  has  made  a  wise  ob¬ 
servation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
overall  problems  of  the  economy.  There 


are  many  other  ways  in  which  conditions 
can  be  recognized  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  those  in  the  maritime  union. 
I  do  not  believe  one  of  them  should  be 
penalizing  the  American  farmer,  making 
him  noncompetitive  in  the  free  market 
with  sales  of  agricultural  products  for 
gold. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Those  of  us  who  vote 
that  way  can  say  to  the  American  sea¬ 
men  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  work  out  the 
terms  of  keeping  them  viable  and  afloat, 
while  not  destroying  the  process  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  policy. 

The  seaman  has  a  right  to  have  us 
teff  him  that,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  for  yield¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  brilliant  analysis  of  an  intricate  and 
complicated  problem  and  also,  once 
again,  express  my  great  admiration  for 
his  outstanding  talent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  much  too  kind.  Especially 
from  him,  because  of  my  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration,  I  appreciate  what  he  says. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  With  the  Senator’s 
permission,  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
this  general  subject. 

I  have  at  the  desk  amendment  No. 
440,  which  I  propose  to  call  up  on  Monday 
next.  The  amendment  would  strike  sec¬ 
tion  703  from  pages  108  and  109  of  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  assump¬ 
tions  which  lie  behind  the  thinking  that 
caused  the  insertion  of  section  703  in 
the  bill  are  twofold  and  erroneous. 

First,  the  proponents  of  section  703 
argue  that  the  restrictions  placed  on 
commercial  wheat  sales  represent  fa¬ 
voritism  toward  the  American  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine;  second,  that  shipping  re¬ 
strictions  are  preventing  large  sales  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

First,  the  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  any  wheat  sold  to  Russia  be  shipped 
in  American  ships  means  an  additional 
freight  cost  of  11  cents  a  bushel,  because 
of  the  higher  wages  paid  American  sea¬ 
men.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  we 
hear  the  cries  of  favoritism  because  of 
the  11-cent  freight  differential,  we  hear 
no  cries  of  favoritism  about  the  price 
differential  which  the  Government  now 
pays. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  back  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  but  respectfully  refer  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  present  to 
the  Senator  the  fact  it  provides  that 
greater  restrictions  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  agricultural  products  than  other 
commodities.  All  the  farmer  is  asking 
for  is  reasonable  equal  opportunity  and 
rights  with  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country. 

Knowing  of  the  Senator’s  belief  in 
private  enterprise,  may  I  present  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  a  Government 
regulation  with  respect  to  helping  a  par¬ 
ticular  union  in  connection  with'  sales 
that  are  private. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  so  he  can  develop  the 
point  more  fully.  I  supported  his 
amendment  on  this  question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  I  point  out, 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  this 
restriction  as  it  operates  today  is  not 
helping  the  maritime  industry  one  iota. 
It  is  not  generating  one  additional  dollar 
for  the  U.S.  maritime  industry.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  could  show  me 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  how 
this  restriction  is  producing  $100  million 
in  business  for  the  U.S.  maritime  indus¬ 
try,  even  though  it  was  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  wheat  fanners,  per¬ 
haps  an  argument  could  be  made  that  at 
least  someone  in  this  country  is  gaining 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  But  the 
restriction  does  not  work  that  way,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  because  of  this 
restriction,  neither  the  wheat  farmer 
nor  the  maritime  industry  has  derived 
one  dollar  of  business  from  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  countries  of  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  while  I  can  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  logic  in  arguing  that  some  kind  of 
subsidy  may  be  in  order  for  the  American 
merchant  marine,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
do  it,  because  this  restriction  is  killing 
business  for  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  as  well  as  for  the  farmers.  Because 
of  this  restriction,  there  is  not  one  bushel 
of  wheat  moving. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  answer  to  my 
very  distinguished  and  learned  colleague, 
let  me  argue  that  the  Government-sup11 
ported  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  is 
50  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  the  world 
market  price  of  wheat.  Taxpayers  pay 
this  50  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  five  times 
higher  than  the  freight  differential  we 
are  discussing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  realize  that  both  in  1964  and  1965  we 
had  a  two-price  system  on  wheat?  The 
wheat  that  goes  into  export  is  marketed 
at  world  prices.  We  are  going  to  be  deal¬ 
ing  with  my  amendment  shortly — which 
I  am  sure  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — which  would  perpetuate  the 
two-price  system  and  permit  wheat  to 
move  into  export  at  the  world  market 
prices  without  any  subsidy  at  all.  Thus, 
I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  that  point,  once  the  wheat  amend¬ 
ment  we  are  about  to  consider  has  been 
adopted — assuming  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate — it  has  already 
been  approved  on  the  House  side — the 
subsidy  he  is  worrying  about  on  the  ex¬ 
port  side  will  disappear,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of  his  objec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  On  that  very  point, 
in  1964,  the  wheat  export  subsidy  totaled 
$97  million.  It  seems  to  me  that  more 
favoritism  is  being  shown  the  wheat 
exporter  than  the  American  merchant 
marine.  If  the  Russians  were  forced 
to  pay  this  price  differential  of  58  cents 
a  bushel,  they  would  be  reluctant  to  make 
any  purchases. 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  last  month,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  not  made  any  approach  to  the 
United  States  concerning  any  purchases 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Did  I 
correctly  hear  the  Senator  say  that  the 
export  subsidy  was  58  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  inquiry,  I  stated  that  the  wheat 
export  subsidy  in  1964  amounted  to  $97 
million. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
was  before  the  present  program  went  in¬ 
to  effect,  there  is  practically  no  export 
subsidy  at  the  present  time;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Continuing  with  my  brief  presentation. 
Another  misconception  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  widespread  is  the  notion  that 
50  percent  of  the  American  shipping  re¬ 
quirement  has  impeded  huge  wheat 
1  transactions. 

I  point  out  that  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  of  last  August  30 — 2  weeks  ago — re¬ 
ported  that  Russia  could  have  purchased 
wheat  more  cheaply  from  the  United 
States,  even  with  the  shipping  require¬ 
ments,  than  from  Canada,  yet  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  still  purchased  222  million 
bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  Canadian  price  was  $2.22  a 
bushel.  The  American  price,  includ¬ 
ing  the  freight  cost  of  American  ships, 
was  $2.03. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  it  is  not  undue  fa¬ 
voritism  to  require  that  50  percent  of  the 
wheat  sold  to  Russia  be  shipped  in  Amer¬ 
ican  ships,  and  that  it  is  surely  not  this 
requirement  which  is  holding  up  any 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  being  the  case,  on  Monday  next, 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment,  No.  440, 
which  would  strike  out  section  703  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  each  of  us 
|  received  a  detailed  letter  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  George  Meany. 
Mr.  Meany  wrote  to  explain  the  position 
of  organized  labor  on  the  shipment  of 
wheat  to  Russia  in  foreign  bottoms. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
published  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  Meany  letter  in  an  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  written  by  Helen  Delich 
Bentley.  Mrs.  Bentley  is  one  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  experts  in  this  country  on  mari¬ 
time  matters,  and  this  article  is  particu¬ 
larly  timely  to  our  debate  today. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  I  believe 
that  every  American  should  understand 
this  problem  and  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Meany’s  views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mrs.  Bentley’s  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Meant  Explains  Red  Grain  Stand — AFL-CIO 

President  in  Bid  To  Set  Record  Straight 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Washington,  September  8. — George  Meany, 
AFL-CIO  president,  today  warned  the  Sen¬ 


ate  that  no  ships  would  be  loaded  with  Amer¬ 
ican  wheat  for  the  Communist  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  if  through  “ill-considered  action”  the 
lawmakers  eliminated  the  requirements  that 
half  of  any  wheat  sold  to  those  nations  must 
move  on  American  bottoms. 

In  a  10-page  document  sent  to  each  U.S. 
Senator,  Meany  went  over  the  details  which 
led  up  to  the  50-percent  provision  and  then 
proceeded  to  elaborate  with  his  own  views. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight. 

This  was  the  first  public  statement  by  the 
top  labor  leader  as  well  as  the  first  detailed 
statement  ever  issued  by  anyone  involved 
with  the  donnybrook  of  February  1964,  when 
longshoremen  refused  to  load  wheat  for 
Russia  because  exporting  firms  were  vacil¬ 
lating  from  the  White  House  pledge  to  Ameri¬ 
can  maritime  labor. 

WOULD  BE  TRAGEDY 

“It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  that  hope  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  long-range  program  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine  were  shattered  and 
the  function  of  the  Presidential  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee  destroyed  by  ill-con¬ 
sidered  action  by  the  Senate,  under  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  nullification  of  a  constructive 
understanding  will  succeed  in  getting  ships 
loaded  with  American  wheat.” 

Meany  also  said : 

1.  All  the  discussions  concerning  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  now  are  “hypo¬ 
thetical”  as  far  as  the  AFL-CIO  is  concerned. 

2.  The  allegations  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
blocking  consummation  of  such  a  sale  are 
false. 

3.  If  President  Johnson  should  decide  to 
make  sales  to  Russia,  the  AFL-CIO  would 
cooperate  if  asked  to  do  so  “in  attempting 
to  work  out  any  reasonable  new  arrange¬ 
ments  which  might  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
it.” 

4.  In  so  doing,  the  AFL-CIO  would  argue 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  of  the  America  merchant  marine  and 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  merchant  marine 
is  neither  Justified  nor  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose. 

5.  Seamen,  as  well  as  wheat  farmers  and 
the  stockholders  of  Cargill,  Inc.,  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Grain  Co.,  must  eat,  and  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  and  destructive  to  attempt  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  interests  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  workers,  as  some  now  seek  to  do,  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  a  manner  fair  to  both. 

6.  If  the  freight  rate  differential  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  barrier  to  a  transaction  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  if  its  consummation  is  deemed  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  over-riding  national  interest,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  the  problem  can  be 
approached  which  would  respect  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  all  parties  and  would  not 
entail  the  betrayal  of  one  vital  segment  of 
our  economy  by  another. 

7.  The  freight  differential  might  be 
absorbed  into  the  export  subsidy  as  some  of 
the  costs  of  rail  shipment  to  U.S.  ports  now 
are. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  the  AFL-CIO 
chief  stated  that  these  and  other  alterna¬ 
tive  approaches  merit  serious  consideration 
and  discussion. 

Any  effort  to  arbitrarily  abolish  or  negate 
U.S. -flag  protection  without  putting  a  better 
plan  or  procedure  in  its  place,  can  lead  only 
to  the  most  harmful  consequences,  he 
warned. 

READY  TO  COOPERATE 

“The  AFL-CIO  is  ready  at  any  time  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  any  effort  to  find  a  better 
method  of  achieving  the  objective  sought  by 
the  50  percent  American-fiag  requirement. 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  misguided 
effort  to  resolve  the  issue  by  the  arbitrary 
and  ruthless  elimination  of  that  require¬ 
ment.” 

Meany  took  the  time  today  to  present  the 
full  statement  to  each  Senator  because  of  the 
pressure  being  applied  to  the  agricultural 
bill  to  have  an  amendment  passed  thereto 


that  would  eliminate  the  cargo  preference  re¬ 
quirement  on  wheat  moving  to  Russia. 

There  also  have  been  suggestions  that  if 
the  amendment  is  not  passed  on  that  bill,  it 
will  be  attached  to  the  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  section  14(b)  (the  so-called  right- 
to-work  clause)  from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Organized  labor  has  been  waging  a  strong 
fight  to  have  14(b)  removed  from  the  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  pressure  by  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  to  have  wheat  sold  to  Russia 
again,  forces  on  Capitol  Hill  as  well  as  the 
press  have  been  blaming  the  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  any  such  sales  move  on 
American-fiag  ships  as  the  reason  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  not  buying  wheat  from  this 
country  this  year,  although  they  placed  a 
$450  million  order  with  Canada. 

“These  accounts  have  invariably  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  position  and  role  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  of  myself  in  this  matter,”  Meany  stated. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  argue  that  of  course  we 
should  sell  the  food  and  fiber  of  the 
United  States  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  certainly 
benefit  our  balance-of-payments  pro¬ 
gram.  All  of  our  so-called  allies  across 
the  world  are  making  similar  sales.  It 
is  utter  foolishness  for  us  not  to  sell 
something  that  we  have  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  and  in  surplus,  and  which  we  now 
hoard  at  great  cost  in  storage,  interest, 
and  spoilage.  I  also  argue  that  the 
fourth  arm  of  the  U.S.  defenses  in  our 
U.S.  merchant  marine,  but  that  our  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  now  the  withered 
arm  of  the  U.S.  security  forces. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n — and  I 
have  made  this  same  speech  from  this 
same  desk  time  and  again,  but  I  repeat — 
we  were  the  leading  maritime  nation 
in  the  world. 

Today,  we  are  far  down  the  list. 

Many  small  countries  have  more  ships 
flying  their  flags  than  we  have  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  Uncle  Sam.  I  resent 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to 
the  fact  that  most  nations  require  all 
of  the  government  cargoes  owned  by 
their  governments  to  be  carried  in  then- 
ships,  when  they  have  the  ships. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  ship  U.S.- 
owned  cargoes  in  foreign  ships  under  for¬ 
eign  flags,  manned  by  foreign  seamen. 

As  a  representative  of  the  second  big¬ 
gest  port  on  the  east  coast,  Baltimore, 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  to  promote  the  U.S.  merchant  ma¬ 
rine. 

The  men  we  now  have  in  Vietnam,  in 
9  out  of  10  cases,  are  carried  there  by 
ship.  They  should  be  carried  there  by 
our  ships.  The  travels  that  many  of  us 
took  in  the  1940’s  in  defense  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  all  over  this  globe,  were  made  in 
U.S.  ships. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  we 
should  promote  any  policy  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  U.S.  merchant  ma¬ 
rine. 

Finally,  I  argue  that  this  is  a  maritime 
and  a  merchant  marine  question,  and 
that  it  should  be  settled  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce.  It  is  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  have  it  included  in  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  perhaps  there  is  some  misunder¬ 
standing  concerning  the  situation  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
commend  him  for  looking  after  the  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  his  State,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  let  the  im¬ 
pression  get  out  that  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  is  such  a  great  benefactor  of  the 
wheatgrowers  of  this  country.  In  the 
first  place,  the  wheatgrower  does  not 
have  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  his  farm 
paid  for  by  the  Government. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  that  45 
percent  of  the  cost  of  our  merchant  ships 
is  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and  has 
been  paid  for  during  the  past  25  years, 
at  least  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  but 
the  important  point  is  that  on  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat,  under  Public  Law  480 
alone,  the  merchant  marine  will  receive 
an  estimated  $201  million  in  1964  and 
1965,  and  that  amount  is  charged  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  appropriations. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  say  that  the 
merchant  marine,  particularly  when  it 
hamstrings  the  exports  of  wheat  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  is  any  great  benefactor 
of  American  agriculture.  Furthermore, 
the  $201  million  does  not  include  the 
transportation  costs  on  several  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  that  was  not 
sold  or  shipped  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  United  States  has  been  overly  gen¬ 
erous  with  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States.  I  recall  during  World 
War  I,  when  many  of  the  older  ships 
were  sunk  by  German  submarines, 
largely  between  here  and  the  Caribbean, 
that  the  insurance  which  the  United 
States  paid  to  the  owners  in  one  case 
was  68  times  the  value  of  the  particular 
ship.  Other  insurance  costs  were  paid 
accordingly.  The  United  States  has 
been  overly  generous  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  has  given  them 
enough  money  so  that  they  should  own 
the  establishment.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
nationalize  it.  We  did  nationalize  part 
of  the  industry  once  but  it  did  not  work 
so  well.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  important  as  it  is,  has 
probably  received  as  large  a  portion  of 
its  income  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  has 
any  other  industry  in  this  country. 

It  ill  behooves  the  merchant  marine  to 
try  to  deprive  the  wheatgrowers  of  sales 
to  foreign  countries.  Why  are  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  electric  motors  not  treated 
in  that  fashion,  or  the  manufacturers  of 
machinery  which  is  shipped  overseas? 
Why  are  they  not  given  the  same  treat¬ 
ment?  Why  do  they  discriminate  against 
the  wheatgrowers?  It  is  not  because  they 
want  to  wave  the  flag.  It  is  because 
they  they  want  the  $201  million,  and 
as  much  more  as  they  can  get. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  call  up  my  amendment,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

One  of  the  articles  that  I  wanted  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  on  this  same 
subject  yesterday  is  an  article  from  the 
Denver  Post.  I  do  not  have  it  with  me 
at  the  present  time.  The  article  was 
written  by  Bill  Hosakawa. 


The  article  is  based  upon  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  be  long  in  food  for 
a  very  long  time.  We  will  be  short  in 
food. 

We  ought  to  be  paying  the  money  into 
an  acceleration  of  the  production  of  food. 
We  do  not  have  to  worry  long  over  the 
fact  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
wheat.  That  seems  to  be  the  purport  of 
many  of  the  comments  made  today.  If 
this  were  to  happen,  I  suspect,  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  increase  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  perhaps  we  would  not 
have  some  of  the  problems  which  we  are 
faced  with  today. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  whom  I  have  vast  respect,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  now  serving  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  provide  to  the  merchant  marine 
for  the  promotion  of  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  It  makes  very  little  sense 
to  me  to  have  the  U.S.  taxpayers  put 
money  into  that  program,  and  then  say, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  will  ship  all 
the  Government-supported  surplus  com¬ 
modities  in  foreign  ships. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
try  to  promote  the  American  merchant 
marine — which  I  hope  we  shall  do,  and 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  do — we 
should  continue  with  some  kind  of  con¬ 
sistency  to  try  to  give  it  the  kind  of  cargo 
that  it  can  carry.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  50-percent  limitation. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  why  this  is  the  wrong  ap¬ 
proach. 

There  is  more  than  this  involved.  I 
have  stated — and  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
same  subject  on  the  floor  yesterday — 
that  if  we  ai'e  to  trade  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  countries — and  I  am  talking  about 
the  governments  of  those  countries  and 
not  the  people  in  them — we  should  per¬ 
suade  the  governments  of  those  countries 
to  give  us  some  concessions  before  we 
ease  off  whatever  shortages  they  have  by 
providing  them  with  their  necessary 
supplies. 

I  can  see  no  point  in  sending  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  all  over  the  world  to  try  to 
fight  Communist  aggression,  wherever  it 
may  be,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  can  see  no  point  in 
providing  troops  to  protect  Berlin  against 
all  the  people  who  try  to  press  in  and 
take  over  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

There  is  no  point  in  doing  that  on  a 
woi'ldwide  basis  and  then  saying  that 
we  will  provide  the  very  countries  which 
create  the  problem  with  the  necessai’y 
resources  so  that  they  can  continue  their 
struggle  against  us.  That  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

So  far  as  oiu-  allies  are  concerned,  they 
are  selling  to  those  counti'ies.  We  know 
that  they  are  selling  and  that  they  are 
selling  for  gold  and  making  a  great  deal 
of  money.  I  am  positive  that  that  is 
true.  However,  while  they  are  doing 
that,  we  are  taking  a  good  many  of  their 
irons  out  of  the  fire  and  providing  pro¬ 
tection  for  them. 

I  believe  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  a  change  of  policy. 
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That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  I  were  talking 
about  yesterday  on  the  floor.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  important,  and  that  it  should  be 
even  more  widely  debated  than  Is  now 
the  case. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermoixt. 

Mi'.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  agree  with  him.  Be¬ 
fore  we  ship  wheat  to  other  countries,  we 
should  require  concessions  from  them. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  banking,  must  know  that 
one  of  the  greatest  concessions  which 
they  could  give  us  at  this  time  would  be 
gold. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  they  ai'e  willing 
to  pay  for  wheat  with  gold,  I  would  call 
that  a  very  interesting  concession. 

-  I  point  out  one  other  concession  that 
the  United  States  has  made  to  the  U.S. 
merchant  mai-ine,  and  that  is  that  for  62 
yeai's  it  has  been  pi'ivileged  to  use  the 
Panama  Canal  at  the  same  rate  it  started 
to  pay  in  1903. 

There  are  rumblings  now  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  is  very  much  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  a  new  canal,  which 
would  perhaps  increase  the  toll  charges. 

I  believe  that  we  have  given  them  gi-eat 
concessions  since  1938,  when,  I  believe, 
that  unfortunate  Merchant  Marine  Act 
was  passed.  They  have  been  virtually 
dependent  on  Government  money  ever 
since.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to 
be  the  case.  I  believe  that  they  ought  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  or,  should  I  say, 
the  ships  should  sit  on  their  own  bot¬ 
toms?  I  do  not  know  what  the  proper 
term  is. 

I  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
good  American  merchant  marine.  How¬ 
ever,  in  utilizing  the  merchant  mai-ine, 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  against 
agricultural  commodities,  and  particu¬ 
larly  wheat. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  L 
have  vast  respect  for  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Vexmont. 
I  hesitate  to  disagree  with  him  at  any 
time  on  these  points.  However,  I  should 
point  out  for  the  sake  of  the  Record  that 
I  believe  at  no  time  has  Russia  or  any 
other  country  ever  given  us  any  gold  for 
wheat.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never 
made  any  suggestion  that  they  would. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  arguing 
something  that  we  hope  will  happen,  but 
has  not  happened. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Gold  has  been  ti'ans- 
ferred  to  other  points  in  exchange  for 
dollars  with  which  we  were  paid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that 
there  have  been  sales  of  Russian  gold  on 
the  London  gold  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  get  it  first 
hand.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  agree  that  good  silver 
dollars  would  be  as  good  as  gold. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  had  them,  I 
would  be  very  happy.  We  do  not  have 
them  any  more. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  fi'onx  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  could  better  understand  the 
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position  of  the  Senator  if  he  included  all 
other  farm  commodities,  particularly 
soybeans.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
sux-plus  soybean  producer  in  the  world. 
We  have  a  monopoly  on  the  surplus  of 
this  crop.  We  could  easily  starve  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellites  out  of  soybeans; 
and  soybeans  are  much  more  useful  in 
many  types  of  munitions  than  is  wheat. 
We  cannot  stop  Russia  from  getting  all 
the  wheat  she  wants.  Canada  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  production.  She  could  pro¬ 
duce  all  that  Russia  wants. 

So  we  are  not  accomplishing  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  suggesting.  I 
think  there  would  be  more  merit  in  his 
suggestion  if  he  were  to  include  all  farm 
commodities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  may  be  some 
benefit  coming  from  this  suggestion. 
Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  at  least 
brought  forth  a  new  type  of  proposal  as 
to  how  we  might  be  able  to  settle  the 
problem  so  far  as  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  are 
concerned.  That  was  to  permit  a  pool, 
with  an  agreed-on  policy  as  to  where  the 
wheat  is  to  go. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  we  made  a  sale  a 
year  ago.  Every  bushel  was  paid  for  in 
dollars  24  hours  afterward.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  selling  on  long  terms  of  7  or  15 
years.  Canada  insists  on  getting  gold. 
It  gets  either  gold  or  Canadian  dollars. 
The  money  is  sent  to  London  to  pay  for 
the  shipment.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  insist  on  cash  sales  for  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator.  He  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  privately  and  pub¬ 
licly.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  making 
sense  for  us  to  sell  to  potential  enemies 
when,  at  the  same  time  we  are  strength¬ 
ening  their  economies,  we  must  provide 
more  armaments  for  struggles  all  over 
the  world  in  order  to  contain  the  very 
nations  we  are  strengthening  by  supply¬ 
ing  commodities  to  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  one  brief  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  to  clarify  the  Record.  Everyone 
ought  to  understand  that  the  proposal 
to  remove  the  50 -percent  shipping  re¬ 
quirement  on  commercial  sales  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Cargo  Preference  Act, 
under  which  50  percent  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  that  move  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  must  move  in  American 
ships.  No  one  here  has  been  proposing 
the  abolition  of  that  part  of  the  law.  It 
is  under  that  law  that  the  great  bulk  of 
our  export  wheat  now  moves.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  remove  that  requirement, 
under  which  50  percent  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  must  be  carried  in  American  ships. 

That  in  itself  is  a  great  concession  to 
the  American  merchant  marine.  They 
appreciate  that  very  deeply.  They  do 
not  want  that  historic  concession  to  be 
disturbed.  No  one  is  proposing  that  it 
be  disturbed.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  apply  to  commercial 
sales  of  wheat  a  restriction  that  has 
never  been  applied  in  the  past  to  wheat 


or  any  other  commodity,  and  that  does 
not  apply  to  anything  other  than  this 
important  food  crop.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  modest  amendment.  It  would  not 
hurt  the  American  merchant  marine  in 
any  way.  It  would  not  cost  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  business,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  not  doing  any  business  as 
long  as  this  restriction  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  effort  to  make  that  crystal 
clear.  I  am  in  disagreement  with  him. 
In  1981  we  had  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
a  sense  of  the'  Congress  that  no  surplus 
commodities  should  be  distributed  or 
sold  to  Communist  countries.  Now  in 
the  short  space  of  4  years  we  are  to  have 
a  sense-of-Congress  provision  which 
takes  away  at  least  one  limitation  on 
such  sales,  if  it  does  no  more  than  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  into  reverse  so  far  as 
trade  and  aid  are  concerned  while  we 
are  accelerating  forward  so  far  as  help¬ 
ing  Communist  aggression  all  over  the 
world  is  concerned. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  437 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  437 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated.  Then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  is  as  follows : 

On  page  64,  line  12,  after  the  period,  add 
the  following:  “Whenever  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  mar¬ 
keting  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
(1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat 
he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year 
for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  the  national  allo¬ 
cation  percentage  for  such  year  which  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that 
would  be  determined  for  such  marketing 
year  if  a  national  marketing  quota  for  such 
year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for 
farms  which  will  not  be  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  program.  Each 
farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allo¬ 
cation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to 
the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
number  of  bushels  by  the  national  alloca¬ 
tion  percentage.” 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17, 
and  substitute  the  following: 

/  “  ( 1 )  (a)  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at 
100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as 
near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $2.50 
per  bushel,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  not 
accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  taking  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 
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and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is 
made  available  for  feed  grains.” 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  down  through  line  21  on  page  69  and 
substitute  the  following: 

“(2)  In  establishing  the  levels  of  price 
support  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  in 
establishing  the  rates  of  diversion  payments 
for  diverting  acreage  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  339,  the  objective  shall  be  to  assure  a 
total  amount  of  returns  to  producers,  includ¬ 
ing  any  proceeds  from  export  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates,  at  a  level  not  less  than  $1.90  per 
bushel.” 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  down  through  line  4  on  page  68  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following : 

“(f)  Section  379e  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell 
marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing  years 
for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat  crops 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food 
products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less  any 
amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel;  except  that  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  bread  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  following  enactment  ctf  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  prior  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  marketing  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  increase  such  price  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  face  value  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  exception  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1966  crop.’  ” 

On  page  72,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1965’  and  substituting  ‘with  respect 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  years  1965  through  1969’.” 

On  page  65,  strike  out  lines  12  through  23. 

On  page  72,  beginning  on  line  24  after 
the  semicolon,  strike  out  down  through 
line  25. 

On  page  63,  lines  8  to  10,  strike  out  “by 
striking  out  ‘not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates,’  and  substituting  ‘under  section 
107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,’ 
and  (3)”. 

On  page  75,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

“Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  substituting  the 
following:  ‘The  cost  of  the  export  marketing 
certificates  per  bushel  to  the  exporter  shall 
be  that  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  daily  basis  which  would  make  United 
States  wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  world  market,  avoid  disrup¬ 
tion  of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States.’ 

“Section  379c(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  the  next  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  after  ‘United  States’  and  substituting 
the  following:  ‘The  Secretary  shall  also  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing 
certificates  to  eligible  producers  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
For  such  purposes,  the  value  per  bushel  of 
export  marketing  certificates  shall  be  an 
average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  export  marketing  certificates  during 
the  marketing  year  after  deducting  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies  paid  to 
exporters.’ 

“Section  379c(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘and  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  export 
certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of 
price  support  for  noncertificate  wheat.’  ” 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  . 
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SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  sent  to  my  home  a 
letter  from  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  addressed  to  me.  I 
want  to  read  the  letter  because  I  want 
all  Ohioans  to  know  the  attitude  re¬ 
flected  by  the  statements  made  in  this 
communication.  It  reads: 

Sir:  Your  attention  is  directed  to  a  brief 
address,  quoted  below,  made  by  President 
Elmer  Brown,  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  to  the  delegates  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  107th  convention  of  the  ITU 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  August  14-20,  1965: 

“It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by 
some  of  the  delegates  who  have  been  visit¬ 
ing  U.S.  Senators  from  their  various  States, 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Senators,  who  are  al¬ 
legedly  our  friends,  to  sit  on  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
would  eliminate  section  14(b).  These  al¬ 
leged  friends  are  under  great  pressure,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  we  should  not  let  them  for¬ 
get  that  we  of  the  labor  movement  put 
them  in  office. 

“I  think  at  this  time  we  should  state  at 
this  convention  that  those  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  were  elected  on  the  ticket 
with  President  Johnson  on  a  platform  to 
repeal  14(b)  will  either  discharge  their  obli¬ 
gation  or  we  shall  mass  our  forces  and  dis¬ 
charge  them  at  the  next  election.  I  think 
the  delegates  from  this  convention  should 
express  themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms 
to  the  Senators,  who  are  now  weakening, 
that  we  shall  not  only  express  our  feelings 
here,  but  we  shall  express  them  also  at  our 
local  union  meetings  and  the  entire  labor 
movement  if  necessary.  The  ITU  will  take 
part  in  mobilizing  delegations  that  will 
make  the  civil  rights  demonstrations  look 
like  Sunday  school  picnics. 

“Our  patience  is  about  exhausted  with 
being  doublecrossed  and  the  Senators  ought 
to  know  that  they  cannot  doublecross  the 
labor  movement  again  and  get  away  with  it. 

“It  should  be  obvious  that  they  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  bill  to  repeal 
14(b)  by  their  stalling  tactics.  It  would  be 
even  more  difficult  for  its  passage  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  So,  I  would  say  to  these 
U.S.  Senators,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  their  dilly¬ 
dallying  tactics.  We  expect  them  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  obligations  to  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  We  expect  them  to  keep  their  prom¬ 
ises  or  we  will  have  to  do  our  best  to  keep 
them  out  of  office.” 

That  is  the  end  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  honor  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  men  who  made  that  statement  and 
those  who  approve  it  look  upon  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  as  groveling,  abject 
slaves  to  the  commands  of  what  these 
men  tell  them  to  do.  If  I  had  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  my  position  on  this  matter, 
it  was  resolved  when  I  read  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Am  I  to  lie  face  down  on  the  floor,  ab¬ 
jectly,  and  there  bow  as  a  slave  to  the 
commands  of  these  men?  I  owe  a  duty 
to  speak  in  accordance  with  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  my  thinking  and  my  soul.  If  I  do 
otherwise,  I  lie  to  myself,  I  lie  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  I  lie  to  God.  That  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  do. 

The  letter  implies  that  we  are  cowards. 
It  can  mean  nothing  else.  It  means  they 


expect  with  the  threat  that  they  will  de¬ 
feat  us  at  the  next  election,  that  we  will 
abandon  our  honest  judgment. 

I  will  not  do  it,  and  I  want  the  people 
of  my  State  to  know  exactly  the  methods 
that  are  used  to  bring  into  line  those  Sen¬ 
ators  who  may  feel  differently  than  these 
men  feel  who  made  this  statement.  I  will 
exercise  my  mind  and  my  conscience,  and 
vote  accordingly.  The  man  who  made 
this  statement  will  not  think  for  me  nor 
speak  for  me  nor  act  for  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  having  read  that  letter,  because  I 
received  one  almost  exactly  like  it  from 
a  prominent  industrialist  this  morning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  just  as  bad,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whom  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
can  find  out  some  way  to  vote  against 
both  categories  who  write  that  kind  of 
letter,  I  wish  he  would  confide  in  me  how 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
weighed  whether  I  should  make  this 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
whether  I  should  reveal  the  context  of 
this  letter. 

I  decided  that  failure  to  do  so  would  be 
an  injustice  to  me,  an  injustice  to  the 
Senate,  and  an  injustice  to  the  people  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
performed  a  service  by  reading  the  letter. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade:  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  yielding,  and  ask  him  a  question. 

Returning  to  section  703  of  the  farm 
bill,  we  all  agree  that  the  50-50  require¬ 
ment  on  wheat  sales  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  it  is  a  result  of  a 
regulation  promulgated  by  President 
Kennedy  some  years  ago.  All  section 
703  does  is  to  state  what  the  sense  of 
Congress  is. 

Why  is  it  necessary,  in  an  agricultural 
bill,  to  go  into  maritime  policy,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  policy  is  by  virtue  of  a 
Presidential  directive  that  can  be 
changed  by  the  Chief  Executive  should 
he  choose  to  change  it,  and  not  a  policy 
that  has  been  established  by  us  as  part 
of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator’s  inquiry,  he  is  quite  correct  that 
the  restriction  was  the  result  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  ruling  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  not  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

But  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  before 
President  Kennedy  made  that  judgment, 
he  consulted  rather  widely  with  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress,  and  it  was  to  a 
great  extent,  I  think,  on  the  basis  of 
those  consultations  that  he  decided  to 


lay  down  this  shipping  restriction  as  a 
means  of  removing  some  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Russian  wheat  sales. 

It  now  becomes  clear,  after  2  years  of 
experience  under  the  restriction,  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  killed  any  opportunity 
for  additional  sales.  It  has  been  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
simply  canceling  out  the  judgment  that 
the  President  reached  at  an  earlier  day, 
a  judgment  that  was  shared  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  make  these  sales. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  per¬ 
fectly  proper  for  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  which  has  primary 
responsibility  in  the  Senate  for  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  agricultural 
producers,  to  express  the  view  of  our  com¬ 
mittee — and  it  was  a  unanimous  view — 
that  the  shipping  restriction  is  working 
great  harm  to  the  farm  producers  of  this 
country. 

All  section  703  of  the  pending  bill  does 
is  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  not  be  any  discriminatory 
provision  applied  against  agricultural 
commodities  when  it  comes  to  shipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  they  ought 
to  be  treated  the  same  as  industrial  com¬ 
modities  or  any  other  items  which  move 
in  international  trade. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  not  my  wise 
and  learned  colleague  agree  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could 
change  the  present  policy  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  issue? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  certainly  agree 
that  the  President  has  that  authority. 

Technically,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  administers  the  regulation  that 
was  placed  in  effect  on  these  shipments. 
This  might  be  a  good  place  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  for  me  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
which  I  recently  received  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  advises 
me  that  he  regards  the  regulation  as 
harmful  to  fanners,  as  harmful  to  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  as  of  no  bene¬ 
fit  whatsoever  to  U.S.  shipowners  or  to 
maritime  labor. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Record  Secretary 
Connor’s  words.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  be  interested.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  not  speak  if  he  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  speak  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  point  of  view. 

This  is  what  he  says : 

I  appreciate  your  concern  with  this  matter 
and  I  agree  with  your  analysis  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  highly  unsatisfactory  and 
seems  to  offer  no  advantages  to  anyone. 

The  fanners  and  grain  dealers  are  not  get¬ 
ting  business  they  might  otherwise  have;  the 
longshoremen  are  not  getting  workloading 
cargo  they  might  otherwise  have;  the  seafar¬ 
ing  employees  are  not  benefiting  because  no 
wheat  sales  are  being  made  and,  therefore, 
no  wheat  is  being  transported  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels;  and,  of  course,  the  United  States  loses 
an  opportunity  to  improve  its  balance-of* 
payments  position. 

So  the  administration  not  only  has  the 
authority  to  remove  the  restriction,  but, 
if  we  can  take  the  word  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  at  least  a  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  already  decided  that  it 
is  not  in  our  interest  to  continue  that 
restriction. 
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I  was  interested  in  a  communication 
that  came  to  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
Mi'.  George  Meany,  the  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  in  which  he  says  that  the  key 
maritime  unions  never  really  demanded 
such  a  requirement.  It  comes  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  new  interpretation  to  me,  but 
Mr.  Meany  adds  that  neither  did  labor 
leaders  institute  any  boycott  of  ship¬ 
ments,  except  when  it  appeared  that  the 
grain  traders  who  had  received  an  export 
subsidy  covering  excess  shipping  costs, 
attempted,  on  the  ground  that  no  suit¬ 
able  U.S.  ships  were  available,  to  ship  a 
part  of  the  wheat  which  was  supposed 
to  go  in  U.S.  bottoms  in  cheaper  foreign 
vessels. 

It  was  only  at  that  point,  according 
to  Mr.  Meany’s  communication,  that  the 
maritime  unions  threatened  to  boycott 
the  loading  of  vessels. 

This  would  have  meant  that  the  trad¬ 
ers  would  gain  the  amount  of  the  freight 
differential  since  they  had  sold  wheat 
to  Russia  at  a  fixed  price  and  had  al¬ 
ready  been  given  the  U.S.  export  subsidy 
commitment. 

Mr.  Meany  writes: 

Contrary  to  recent  press  accounts,  I  placed 
no  terms  or  conditions  of  any  kind  upon 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  AFL-CIO 
in  this  matter.  The  dispute  which  caused 
the  cessation  of  loading  grain  ships  arose  as 
a  result  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  grain 
dealers  to  further  reduce  the  participation 
of  American  vessels  by  securing  waivers  of 
the  50  percent  shipping  requirement  through 
various  contrivances  which  disqualified 
American  vessels  *  *  *  the  use  of  foreign 
vessels  in  this  instance  did  not  reduce  the 
price  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  grain. 
The  net  effect  of  the  substitution  of  foreign 
vessels  was  to  increase  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  dealers  *  *  *  The  protest  action 
of  the  maritime  unions  was  directed  entirely 
at  these  private  corporations  who,  for  reasons 
of  their  own  profit,  were  undermining  and 
nullifying  the  policy  and  assurances  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  personally  know  all  the  facts 
in  this  situation,  but  these  statements 
indicate  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
settling  this  impasse. 

At  least,  as  far  as  Mr.  Meany  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  seems  to  be  saying  that  labor 
leaders  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  a  possible  basis  for  removing  this 
restriction.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  restriction  was  never  imposed  at  the 
insistence  of  labor  leaders.  If  that  is 
true,  and  the  maritime  leaders  do  not 
demand  a  shipping  restriction  but  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
a  windfall  to  the  grain  traders,  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  insure  against  such 
windfalls  in  the  future.  The  firms  which 
handle  international  sales  have  assured 
me  repeatedly  that  they  do  not  seek  any 
such  windfall.  They  are  not  asking  for 
any  special  concession. 

So  if  the  grain  traders  are  not  asking 
for  the  restriction,  and  if  the  labor 
leaders  are  now  indicating  that  they 
have  no  real  interest  in  maintaining  it, 
and  we  have  the  statement  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor,  that  he 
thinks  the  restriction  is  a  mistake,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  coming 
pretty  close  to  the  day  when  we  will  see 
that  restriction  removed. 

In  view  of  these  developments  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  administration’s  and  labor’s 


position,  and  the  pending  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  study  of  the  propriety 
of  shipping  restrictions  in  relation  to  our 
treaty  obligations  as  well  as  the  legality 
of  the  restriction  under  our  own  laws, 
I  now  feel  that  another  effort  at  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  administration  should  be 
made.  If  these  statements  can  be  taken 
at  face  value,  agreement  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  without  legislative  actions  by  the 
Congress. 

If  these  possibilities  do  not  work  out, 
there  will  still  be  time  for  the  Senate  to 
express  its  views  on  the  matter. 

I  should  like  to  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  correct  in  saying  that 
we  may  not  have  to  take  legislative  action 
to  bring  about  that  result,  and  that  it 
may  be  done  by  direction  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

A  resolution  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  submitted  on 
my  behalf  last  Thursday  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Commi  tee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  the  request  that  that 
committee  immediately  look  into  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  shipping 
restriction  is  in  fact  a  violation  of  our 
treaties  with  some  30  countries.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  committee  pur¬ 
sues  that  subject,  it  will  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  restriction  is,  in  fact,  a 
violation  of  treaties,  and  that  is  one  more 
very  important  reason  why  it  ought  to  be 
removed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  The  question  of  the 
shipment  of  wheat  should  not  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  proposed  legislation.  By  a  stroke 
of  his  pen,  the  President  could  take  care 
of  the  whole  situation.  I  would  like  to 
see  him  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  action  taken  in 
that  respect  could  conceivably  determine 
the  position  of  Congress  on  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
I  am  sure  some  people  would  like  to  have 
it  continue  in  order  to  wield  a  little  influ¬ 
ence  in  that  direction.  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  easily  take  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  if  he  would. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  accu¬ 
rately  quoted  the  statement  of  Mr. 
George  Meany.  I  have  the  entire  state¬ 
ment  in  my  hand.  So  that  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  full  text,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Meany’s 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  George  Meant,  President, 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  on  the 

Matter  of  Wheat  Shipments  to  the  Soviet 

Union 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  a  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  have  appeared  in  the  press,  purport¬ 
ing  to  describe  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  requirement  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  all  wheat  sold  to  the  So¬ 


viet  Union  must  be  shipped  on  American  ves¬ 
sels,  where  available. 

These  accounts  have  invariably  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  position  and  role  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  of  myself  in  this  matter.  They  seem  to 
have  relied  upon  speculation  or  biased  sec¬ 
ond-  or  third-hand  reports,  for  none  of  the 
reporters  or  columnists  under  whose  bylines 
these  stories  have  appeared  have  bothered 
to  inquire  as  to  the  facts  or  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements  concerning  the 
AFL-CIO  position  with  the  AFL-CIO  itself. 

In  view  of  the  current  effort  by  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  cast  the  AFL-CIO  in  a 
“dog  in  the  manger’’  role  and  to  arbitrarily 
revoke  the  application  of  the  flag  preference 
principle,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

As  regards  the  original  application  of  this 
principle  to  Soviet  wheat  sales,  the  facts  are 
these : 

1.  I  made  no  demand  or  request  of  any 
kind  upon  President  Kennedy  in  connection 
with  this  transaction.  Prior  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  and  announcement  of  the  wheat  sale. 
President  Kennedy  did  inquire  as  to  my  views 
on  the  advisability  of  selling  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  advised  him  that  I  would 
favor  such  a  step,  because  of  (a)  the  humani¬ 
tarian  aspect  of  wheat  as  a  foodstuff,  and  (b) 
the  value  of  such  a  transaction  in  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  superior  performance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  in  meeting  human  needs,  as 
against  the  Soviet  system.  Contrary  to  re¬ 
cent  press  accounts,  I  placed  no  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  kind  upon  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  this  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  April  of  1962,  I  had 
publicly  urged  that  the  United  States  give 
foodstuffs  to  the  peoples  of  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  contending  that  “hunger  knows 
no  politics.” 

2.  At  a  press  conference  in  October  of 
1963,  President  Kennedy  made  the  first  public 
announcement  of  the  Soviet  wheat  sale,  at 
which  time  he  stated  that  all  of  the  wheat 
would  be  shipped  on  American  vessels,  if 
available.  It  is  my  impression  that  this  de¬ 
cision  was  motivated  in  large  part  by  the 
desire  to  realize  maximum  value  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  economy  from  the 
transaction. 

A  Labor  Department  representative  did  con¬ 
fer  with  officials  of  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  Association  at  that  time  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  commitment  of  full  cooperation  on 
this  basis,  despite  the  historic  reluctance  of 
east  coast  longshoremen  to  handle  goods 
consigned  to  or  originating  in  Communist 
nations. 

3.  Subsequently,  upon  the  representations 
of  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ments,  it  was  deemed  not  feasible  to  carry 
out  the  objective  of  using  American  vessels 
for  the  entire  shipment.  The  provision  gov¬ 
erning  the  use  of  American  vessels  was  there¬ 
upon  reduced  to  not  less  than  50  percent, 
where  available,  and  this  provision  was  con¬ 
tained  in  President  Kennedy’s  Executive 
order. 

4.  The  maritime  and  longshore  unions  did 
not  protest  this  reduction.  The  dispute 
which  caused  the  cessation  of  loading  of  grain 
ships  arose  as  a  result  of  the  successful  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  grain  dealers  (Continental  Grain 
Co.,  and  Cargill,  Inc.)  to  further  reduce  the 
participation  of  American  vessels  by  secur¬ 
ing  waivers  of  the  50-percent  requirement 
through  various  contrivances  which  disquali¬ 
fied  American  vessels,  which  were  in  fact 
ready  and  able  to  carry  the  cargo,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  foreign-flag  vessels  on  grounds  that 
no  U.S.-flag  vessels  were  “available.” 

The  use  of  foreign-flag  vessels  in  this  in¬ 
stance  did  not  reduce  the  price  paid  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  grain.  The  transaction 
was  consummated  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
price  for  the  wheat  delivered  at  Soviet  ports. 
The  net  effect  of  the  substitution  of  foreign- 
flag  vessels  was  to  increase  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  the  dealers. 
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The  protest  action  by  the  maritime  unions 
was  directed  entirely  at  these  private  cor¬ 
porations  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own 
profit,  were  engaged  In  undermining  and 
nullifying  the  policy  and  assurances  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  prime 
example  of  the  devices  employed  by  these 
companies  and  their  agents  in  engaging 
vessels  for  this  trade  was  the  disqualification 
of  large-capacity,  deep-draft  ships,  although 
these  ships  were  the  most  efficient  and  lowest 
cost  bulk  carriers  under  the  American  flag. 
Subsequent  investigation  clearly  showed 
that  the  grounds  advanced  for  excluding 
such  ships  were  spurious  and  that  their  use 
was  entirely  feasible.  They  were  in  fact 
used  to  complete  the  wheat  shipments  fol¬ 
lowing  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

5.  I  entered  this  controversy  only  after 
being  requested  to  do  so  by  President  John¬ 
son,  in  February  of  1964.  In  cooperation 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  I  then  inter¬ 
ceded  with  the  maritime  and  longshore 
unions  in  the  effort  to  find  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  basis  for  ending  the  dispute.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  persuasion  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  induce  these  autonomous  organiza¬ 
tions,  concerned  with  a  problem  vitally  af¬ 
fecting  the  welfare  of  their  own  industry 
and  membership,  to  abandon  the  course  of 
direct  action  and  to  resume  work  on  this 
cargo  on  a  basis  which,  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  left  the  future  disposition  and  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  shipment  problem  to  the 
good  faith  and  sense  of  justice  of  public 
officials. 

The  circumstances  and  basis  of  settlement 
were  fully  and  favorably  reported  at  the  time 
and  are  matters  of  public  record.  The 
Congressional  Record  of  February  25,  1964, 
beginning  on  page  3412,  contains  a  full  and 
complete  exposition  of  the  matter  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  (then  Senator)  Hubert  Humphrey. 
The  relevant  excerpt  of  the  Congressional 
Record  is  attached.  It  includes  the  remarks 
of  Senator  McGovern,  in  an  exchange  with 
Senator  Humphrey,  which  indicated  his 
complete  approval,  at  that  time. 

6.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  under¬ 
standing  which  led  to  the  resumption  of 
wheat  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1964  set  forth  an  orderly  method  for  the 
continuing  review  of  governmental  policy 
concerning  cargo  preference,  flag  quotas  and 
maritime  policy  generally,  including  any  fu¬ 
ture  changes  in  Government  policy  relating 
to  U.S.-flag  participation  in  the  shipment 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  Government  officials,  representa¬ 
tives  of  maritime  labor,  the  shipping  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  public  at  large,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  President.  This  Committee 
is  functioning  and  has  submitted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recommendtions  on  maritime  issues 
which  are  currently  under  consideration  by 
the  administration. 

This  Committee  was  intended  to  create  a 
channel  through  which  the  problems  of 
maritime  labor  and  management  might  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  public  interest  fully  rep¬ 
resented.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would 
provide  an  orderly  and  constructive  alter¬ 
native  to  the  method  of  direct  economic 
action,  which  the  maritime  unions  have  too 
often  found  the  only  effective  way  to  attract 
attention  and  gain  consideration  of  the  very 
serious  problems  affecting  the  livelihoods 
of  their  members.  The  maritime  unions 
and  the  AFL-CIO  have,  to  date,  participated 
cooperatively  in  the  work  of  the  Committee 
in  that  spirit  and  with  that  hope  and  in¬ 
tention.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  that  hope 
were  shattered  and  the  function  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  destroyed  by  ill-considered  action  by 
the  Senate,  under  the  illusion  that  the  nulli¬ 
fication  of  a  constructive  understanding  will 
succeed  in  getting  ships  loaded  with  Amer- 
can  wheat. 


As  regards  charges  by  certain  Senators  that 
the  AFL-CIO  is  now  blocking  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  hypothetical  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  allegations  are  false.  Contrary 
to  reports  that  have  appeared  in  some  press 
accounts,  the  AFL-CIO  was  not  responsible 
for  the  removal  of  language  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  farm  bill  which  would  have  nullified 
a  flag  quota  on  wheat  shipments.  I  know 
of  no  such  language  and  do  not  believe  that 
there  ever  was  such  language  since  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
if  the  administration  saw  fit  to  do  so.  The 
AFL-CIO  was  not,  at  any  time,  consulted  in 
the  drafting  of  the  farm  bill  and  did  not  see 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  until  its  introduction 
in  Congress. 

If  there  is  any  current  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  purchase  wheat  from 
the  United  States  on  any  terms  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  I  have  not  discussed  the  pros¬ 
pect  with  President  Johnson  or  any  other 
officials  of  the  administration  nor  have  my 
views  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  trans¬ 
action  at  this  time  been  sought. 

If  my  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
sought,  they  would  be  the  same  as  those 
which  I  expressed  to  President  Kennedy  in 
1963.  If  the  President  should  decide  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  such  a  course,  the  AFL-CIO 
would  support  that  decision,  and  we  would 
cooperate,  if  asked  to  do  so,  in  attempting 
to  work  out  any  reasonable  new  arrange¬ 
ments  which  might  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
it. 

In  so  doing,  however,  we  would  argue  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  merchant  marine  is 
neither  justified  nor  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Seamen,  as  well  as  wheat  farmers  and  the 
stockholders  of  Cargill  and  Continental 
Grain  Co.’s  must  eat,  and  it  is  wholly  unnec¬ 
essary  and  destructive  to  attempt  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
workers,  as  some  now  seek  to  do,  to  resolve 
this  issue  in  a  manner  fair  to  both.  Seamen 
face  the  same  problem  in  competition  in  a 
cheap  world  market,  when  standards  are 
below  American  levels,  as  wheat  farmers  do. 
Both  American  ships  and  healthy  American 
farms  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  and  neither  American  farmers  nor 
American  sailors  should  be  expected  to  re¬ 
duce  themselves  to  Hong  Kong  standards. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  long 
supported  every  effort  to  bring  income  parity 
and  a  better  way  of  life  to  those  who  seek 
a  livelihood  in  agriculture. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  continuously  supported 
substantial  Federal  outlays  to  raise  farm 
income  through  the  price-supporting  loan 
program,  stockpiling  and  subsidized  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  sales.  In  addition,  we 
have  aided  passage  of  Federal  programs  to 
expand  farm  credit,  help  farm  cooperatives, 
conserve  the  soil,  accelerate  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion,  insure  crops  against  damage,  and  other 
measures  to  improve  rural  education,  health, 
and  housing.  We  have  never  complained  of 
the  cost,  though  workers,  including  merchant 
seamen,  bear  a  full  share  of  the  tax  bur¬ 
den. 

Taxpayer-supported  aid  to  wheatgrowers, 
to  assure  them  a  fair  price  for  their  product 
and  profitable  sales  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  substantial. 

We  have  supported  subsidies  to  assure 
wheat  price  maintenance  through  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  loan  mechanism.  We  have  support¬ 
ed  the  various  Government  subsidies  which 
seek  to  increase  wheat  consumption  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  supported  the 
taxpayer-financed  direct  wheat  export  sub¬ 
sidy  which  is  necessary  to  bring  wheat  export 
prices  down  to  the  world  market  level  be¬ 
cause  other  subsidized  programs  have  suc¬ 
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ceeded  in  keeping  the  domestic  wheat  price 
up. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  total  costs  of  operating  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  wheat-related  support  activities  in 
fiscal  1964  exceeded  $1.8  billion. 

The  export  subsidy  to  commercial  wheat 
exporters  is  made  necessary  by  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  world  market  wheat  price 
(at  which  American  exporters  must  sell)  and 
the  higher  supported  U.S.  domestic  price  (at 
which  they  must  buy) .  This  subsidy  also 
includes  cost  factors  involved  in  transport¬ 
ing  the  wheat  to  U.S.  ports  of  exit.  In  fis¬ 
cal  1964,  the  wheat  export  subsidy  totaled 
$97  million. 

To  describe  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  therefore,  as  a  purely  private 
"commercial”  transaction  is  highly  inac¬ 
curate  and  misleading. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Soviet  Union  paid 
$140,200,000  to  Continental  Grain  and  Car¬ 
gill,  the  two  exporting  companies  that  han¬ 
dled  the  1963-64  wheat  transaction.  This 
was  the  price  paid  for  delivery  at  Soviet  ports 
and  included  the  cost  of  partial  delivery 
on  American  ships.  The  direct  U8.  tax- 
supported  export  subsidy  on  the  sale  was 
equal  to  31  percent  of  the  delivered  price, 
or  about  $43  million.  This  does  not  include, 
of  course,  the  pro  rata  indirect  cost  of  other 
U.S.  subsidies  involved  in  supporting  the 
price  and  sale  of  U.S.  wheat. 

This  export  subsidy  was  equal  to  about  66 
cents  on  each  of  the  63  million  bushels  sold. 
By  way  of  contrast  the  additional  cost  of 
transporting  part  of  this  wheat  on  American 
ships  averaged  out  to  less  than  8  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  total  shipment. 

In  face  of  the  generous  outlays  by  all  of 
the  American  people  in  behalf  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  wheatgrowers  and  exporters,  contin¬ 
ued  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  Ameri¬ 
can  maritime  workers  and  of  our  national 
security  also  would  seem  valid  under  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-subsidized  and  sponsored  wheat  ex¬ 
port  program. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  AFL-CIO  that,  if  the 
Federal  Government  finds  that  a  wheat  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  possible  and  desirable, 
the  mutual  problems  and  needs  of  both 
wheatgrowers  and  maritime  workers  can  be 
accommodated.  If  the  freight  rate  differ¬ 
ential  is,  in  fact,  the  only  barrier  to  such  a 
transaction,  and  if  its  consummation  is 
deemed  a  matter  of  overriding  national  in¬ 
terest,  there  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
problem  can  be  approached  which  would  re¬ 
spect  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  parties 
and  would  not  entail  the  betrayal  of  one 
vital  segment  of  our  economy  by  another. 

The  freight  differential  might  be  absorbed 
into  the  export  subsidy  as  some  of  the  costs 
of  rail  shipment  to  U.S.  ports  now  are.  The 
administration  now  has  before  it  a  proposal 
from  the  Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  unions,  for  a  change  in  the 
maritime  subsidy  program  which  would  en¬ 
able  bulk  carriers  to  compete  at  or  near 
world  market  freight  rates  so  as  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  any  added  cost  to  exporters  or  to 
the  farm  program  where  American  vessels 
are  used,  whether  in  a  shipment  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  or  in  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

These  and  other  alternative  approaches 
merit  serious  consideration  and  discussion. 
Any  effort  to  arbitrarily  abolish  or  negate 
U.S.-flag  protection,  without  putting  a  better 
plan  or  procedure  in  its  place,  can  lead  only 
to  the  most  harmful  consequences. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  ready  at  any  time  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  any  effort  to  find  a  better 
method  of  achieving  the  objective  sought  by 
the  50-percent  American-flag  requirement. 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  misguided 
effort  to  resolve  the  issue  by  the  arbitrary 
and  ruthless  elimination  of  that  require¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to 
ma'ke  one  closing  comment,  and  I  hope 
a  concise  one.  I  am  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  position  that  we  should 
sell  our  food  and  fiber  anywhere  to  im¬ 
prove  our  balance-of -payments  situa¬ 
tion.  I  also  vigorously  support  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  should  protect  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
turn  now  to  the  amendment  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  bill  which  relates  to  the  subject 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  now  leaving  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  the  Senator 
does  so,  will  he  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Today,  while  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  thought  that 
a  question  was  brought  into  the  debate 
which  does  not  bear  specifically  upon 
the  amendment.  As  I  understand,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  licenses  private 
trade  to  make  commercial  sales  of  wheat 
or  other  agricultural  products  to  Russia 
or  to  other  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
in  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
issues  licenses  to  the  private  trade  for 
commercial  sales  of  wheat  or  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  he  shall  not  impose 
on  those  private  commercial  sales  a  con¬ 
dition  which  is  not  imposed  on  other 
commercial  sales. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows,  there  is  no  shipping  restriction  of 
any  kind  on  the  sale  of  many  industrial 
commodities.  All  the  amendment  would 
do  is  to  ask  that  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  speak  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  also  read  in  the 
Record  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yesterday.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  raised 
a  question  of  policy  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  should  make  sales  of  wheat 
or  agricultural  products  to  Russia  or 
Communist  countries.  I  believe  that  is 
a  separate  question.  Though  there  is  a 
relationship,  it  is  a  separate  question. 

When  the  question  first  came  before 
the  Senate  in  1963,  when  it  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  commercial  sales  of  wheat 
to  Russia,  I  opposed  that  initial  sale  and 
upon  the  following  grounds : 

While  I  know  there  is  no  law  which 
forbids  the  sale  of  wheat  or  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  Russia  or  to  what 
are  termed  nonfriendly  countries,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  in  a  number  of  acts,  particu¬ 
larly  acts  relating  to  agriculture,  and  a 


policy  which  has  been  adhered  to,  that 
such  sales  should  not  be  made. 

The  argument  which  I  made  in  1963 — 
and  I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  one 
to  speak  on  the  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — was  to  the  effect  that  be¬ 
cause  such  sales  involved  a  measurable 
change  in  policy,  the  question  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  as  a  change  of  policy,  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  by  other  affected  committees, 
so  that  there  would  be  an  expression  of 
either  approval  or  disapproval  by  the 
Congress  as  to  this  change  of  policy. 

I  think  it  is  still  a  major  question, 
and  I  believe  if  it  represents  a  continuing 
and  permanent  change  in  our  policy,  it 
should  be  so  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  should  be  debated 
in  the  Congress  and  before  the  people. 

That  was  my  position  then;  it  is  my 
position  now.  That  being  a  question  of 
policy,  I  hold  with  the  Senator  that  ex¬ 
port  of  agricultural  products  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  com¬ 
mercial  sales  of  all  other  products. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
with  all  interested  parties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
on  Monday  next,  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  on  each  amend¬ 
ment,  1  hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  the  amendment,  and  the  other 
hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
or  whomever  he  may  designate,  and  that 
there  be  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  on  the  bill  to  be  divided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  majority  and  minor¬ 
ity  leaders  or  whomever  they  may  de- 
signate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
majority  leader  agree  to  make  the  time 
on  the  bill  6  Imurs? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  that  the  6  hours 
would  be  used,  but  as  to  some  amend¬ 
ments  additional  time  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Mr.  President,  I  change  the  request  to 
6  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  the  debate 
will  not  extend  into  Tuesday,  if  that  can 
be  avoided,  I  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  condition  that  debate  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  germane  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  if  extraneous  subjects  were 


brought  up,  I  do  not  know  when  we 
would  be  through. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  reason¬ 
able  suggestion;  The  agreement  should 
provide  for  the  usual  germaneness  of 
amendments  and  we  should  remind  all 
Senators  that  the  existing  rules  of  the 
Senate  provide  for  germaneness  of  debate 
during  the  first  3  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  one  thing  understood.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  so-called  dairy  amend¬ 
ment,  sponsored  by  Senators  Proxmire, 
Magnuson,  and  Ftjlbright.  I  should  like 
to  make  certain  that  there  will  be  enough 
time  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  their 
amendment  and  its  effect,  before  I  agree 
to  the  unanimous -consent  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  reasonable  suggestion.  Six  hours 
under  the  bill  should  be  enough.  I 
should  be  glad  to  yield  time  for  that 
purpose,  because  I  want  to  have  the  pro¬ 
posal  clarified.  I  am  receiving  opposing 
views  on  this  subject  and  would  like  to 
know  where  truth  and  equity  lie. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  entry  of  the  fore¬ 
most  advocate  of  oleo  in  the  Senate 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  into  the  matter  of  how 
to  run  a  dairy  program  prompts  me  to 
feel  that  perhaps  it  may  take  a  little 
longer  time  to  get  a  full  clarification. 
I  do  not  understand  how  the  oleo  peo¬ 
ple  happen  to  be  undertaking  to  decide 
what  is  good  for  the  dairymen  and  the 
butter  producers.  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  I  hope  they  will  be  prepared 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  oleo  people 
are  willing  to  be  so  helpful  in  arranging 
programs  for  the  butter  manufacturers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
answer  to  that  one  question. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  no  intention 
to  object,  but  since  Senators  are  mak¬ 
ing  claims  for  time,  I  should  like  to  have 
about  30  minutes  to  explain  the  “50-50” 
shipping  item  in  the  bill.  The  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  are 
having  very  bad  results  under  this  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
have  the  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  conditions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  would  be  6 
hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Something  was  said 
about  germaneness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendments 
that  are  offered  will  be  germane.  We 
will  stick  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill  and 
any  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  feel  free  to  go 
along  with  that  condition.  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  leadership,  but  I  do  not 
believe  germaneness  should  be  a  condi¬ 
tion.  I  believe  the  proposal  as  to  time 
is  satisfactory.  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  included  a  condition  that  has 
never  been  included  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Idea  was  to 
keep  out  extraneous  subjects,  so  that  we 
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would  finish  action  on  the  bill  in  time. 
The  provision  is  for  germaneness  of 
amendments,  which  I  might  add  is  the 
usual  provision  in  our  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  agreements.  The  rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  require  germaneness  of  debate  for 
the  first  3  hours  of  debate  and  our  pro¬ 
posed  request  is  not  intended  to  modify 
that  provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  germaneness  of 
the  amendments  I  did  not  want  some 
new  condition  about  germaneness  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  consent  agreement,  as  was 
just  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  does  not  mean 
there  may  not  be  votes  this  afternoon, 
because  amendments  will  be  considered 
having  to  do  with  the  subject  of  wheat, 
the  use  of  American  shipping  on  a  50-50 
basis,  and  other  matters.  So  I  should 
like  the  Senate  to  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Gladly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggested  to  the 
majority  leader  this  morning  that  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  honored 
tonight  by  the  American  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  Association.  It  is  a  little  affair 
that  starts  reasonably  early.  I  expressed 
the  hope  there  would  be  no  rollcalls 
after,  let  us  say,  5  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  likely  there 
will  be  none,  but  we  cannot  give  any 
ironclad  guarantees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Some  amendments 
may  be  considered  as  to  which  a  record 
vote  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  we  may  have 
votes  on  as  many  amendments  as  can 
be  considered  this  afternoon,  especially 
amendments  to  which  there  is  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  we  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  as  much  of  the  bill  as  to  which 
there  is  no  serious  objection,  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  in  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  complementing  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  the 
Senate  granted  this  afternoon,  I  wish  to 
make  a  further  stipulation  to  the  effect 
that  on  the  dairy  amendment,  if  and 
when  it  is  offered,  there  be  a  time  alloca¬ 
tion  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
proponents  of  the  dairy  amendment 
could  not  explain  its  purpose  and  prob¬ 
able  effect  in  half  an  hour,  if  they  can 
do  so  at  all.  I  assume  that  if  30  minutes 
does  not  give  them  enough  time  to  think 
up  the  answers  to  the  questions  which 
I  shall  ask,  we  would  then  be  able  to 
take  time  on  the  bill  itself  before  a  vote 
is  taken  on  the  amendment. 


I  expect  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  have  all  the 
time  he  needs  on  the  bill  in  discussing 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  can  state  their  case 
in  one-half  hour,  if  they  can  do  it  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  is  amended  as  stated. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
modified,  and  as  reduced  to  writing,  is 
as  follows: 

Unanimous- Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1965,  after  the  prayer,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
9811,  an  act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to 
stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes  (except  the  so-called 
dairy  amendment,  if  offered,  on  which  de¬ 
bate  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  :  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen¬ 
ator  designated  by  him:  Provided  further, 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  pasage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders :  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
turning  now  to  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  to  all  the  other  members  of  that 
committee  for  the  careful  consideration 
that  was  given  to  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  wheat  producers. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  Congress,  I  cannot 
recall  any  time  when  any  committee 
went  more  carefully  into  an  important 
subject  than  our  committee  did  with 
reference  to  the  problems  of  wheat. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
this  afternoon  is  an  important  one.  It 
changes  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill 
in  certain  respects,  yet  all  the  efforts 
with  regard  to  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  are  designed  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  on  which  our  committee 
agreed. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  respect  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  for  the  special  leadership  he 
provided  in  our  committee  on  behalf  of 
all  wheat  producers. 

The  amendment  now  pending  has  been 


cleared  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  He  wishes  to  suggest  certain 
changes  at  a  later  time  to  further  im¬ 
prove  the  amendment,  but  the  basic  out¬ 
line  of  the  proposal  has  been  cleared  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  like  to  think  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  as  one  that  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  perfecting  proposal  rather  than 
one  that  changes  radically  the  bill  as 
it  emerged  from  committee. 

The  wheat  title  in  the  proposed 
amendment  sets  forth  the  objective  of 
assuring  producers  not  less  than  $1.90  a 
bushel  for  their  output.  This  was  the 
objective  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  incorporated  in  the  bill  as  it 
left  the  committee.  My  proposal  is  that 
the  Senate  accept  this  objective. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
there  are  two  or  three  little  perfecting 
changes.  On  page  3  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  on  line  6,  “The  ob¬ 
jective  shall  be  to’’  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  “the  Secretary  -shall”. 
There  are  also  two  changes  on  pages  4 
and  5  that  do  not  change  the  substance 
of  the  bill  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  perfecting  changes  in  the 
amendment  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
modifications  in  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  are  presented 
to  strengthen  the  means  of  assuring 
achievement  of  the  income  goals  as 
spelled  out  in  the  committee  bill.  To 
make  sure  that  the  income  objective  is 
reached,  it  might  be  well,  in  my  opinion, 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  program — the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — all  the  tools  and  methods 
that  may  be  useful  in  strengthening  farm 
income  and  contributing  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  program. 

We  know  that  our  wheat  producers 
currently  receive  income  from  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  affected  by  the  price  sup¬ 
port  loan,  and  from  the  ioan  itself,  from 
both  domestic  and  export  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  from  diversion  payments. 
There  is  a  mix  of  those  various  tools 
which  make  up  the  income  our  wheat 
farmers  receive.  Each  source  of  that  in¬ 
come  is  important  and  may  be  important 
in  the  future.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  project  ahead  as  to  which  one  is  the 
most  valuable,  or  the  exact  combination 
in  which  they  should  be  used,  but  it  is 
my  view  that  every  one  of  those  tools 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  achieve  the  income 
goals  spelled  out  by  the  committee  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Thus,  my  first  proposal  is  to  modify 
the  wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  so  as  to 
permit  the  issuance  of  domestic  and  ex¬ 
port  marketing  certificates  to  producers. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  direct  payments 
to  producers  are  permitted,  but  certi¬ 
ficates  are  not.  The  certificate  program 
is  now  rather  widely  accepted,  I  believe. 
It  is  operating  well  enough  so  that  its 
use  in  the  future  could  very  well  be  au¬ 
thorized,  particularly  in  view  of  the  need 
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for  variable  export  certificates,  which  I 
shall  describe  next. 

These  variable  export  certificates  are 
the  subject  of  the  second  modification 
in  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the 
wheat  loan  rate  will  be  set  at  about  the 
world  price.  However,  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  the  world  price  and 
to  maintain  the  proper  relationship  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  world  prices  with¬ 
out  excessive  export  subsidies.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  set  the  value  of  export  mar¬ 
ket  certificates  at  one  level  for  a  whole 
year  without  encountering  some  unde¬ 
sirable  results. 

At  present,  export  certificates  have  a 
fixed  value — 30  cents.  Exporters  buy 
them  at  that  price  regardless  of  the  U.S. 
market  price  of  wheat,  regardless  of  the 
export  price,  and  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  export  subsidy. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  exporters  pay 
the  Government  more  for  export  cer¬ 
tificates  than  the  Government  pays  out 
in  the  form  of  export  certificates  issued 
to  producers  and  export  subsidies  to 
exporters,  then  the  Government  is  mak¬ 
ing  money  on  the  export  operation  and 
has  no  way  to  return  it  directly  to 
producers. 

This  shortcoming  could  be  corrected 
merely  by  providing  a  variable  export 
certificate  which  presents  no  real  prob¬ 
lem  in  administration.  Under  that 
formula,  any  profit  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  export  of  wheat  would 
be  available  to  help  to  carry  out  the 
income  objectives  of  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation;  namely,  to  provide  farmers 
with  a  blend  price  of  $1.90  on  our  wheat 
output. 

The  value  of  the  certificate  would  be 
determined  each  day.  It  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  U.S.  price.  Exporters  would  buy  the 
certificates  to  cover  their  operations, 
when  the  U.S.  price  is  lower  than  the 
world  price  and  would  receive  refunds 
when  the  U.S.  price  is  higher  than  the 
world  price.  The  Government  would 
operate  a  certificate  pool,  and  any  money 
in  the  pool  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
be  paid  to  producers  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Thus,  any  profit  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  exports  of  wheat  would  be 
available  to  help  carry  out  the  income 
objective  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  present  certificate  program, 
exports  are  moving  well.  In  the  first  2 
months  of  this  marketing  year,  dollar 
sales  of  wheat  for  export  were  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  sold  for  export  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Export  sub¬ 
sidies  after  deduction  of  the  30-cent  cer¬ 
tificate  value  are  currently  ranging 
from  a  net  of  24  cents  down  to  a  minus  4 
cents,  depending  on  the  class  of  wheat 
and  the  port.  The  point  is  that  our 
wheat  is  being  priced  competitively  with 
the  aid  of  certificates,  and  our  wheat  is 
moving  out  to  world  markets  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  This  strengthens  our  negotiating 
position  with  other  countries,  which  of 
course  are  always  critical  export  compe¬ 
tition  heavily  backed  by  subsidies  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  We  would  do 
well  to  keep  the  present  program  method 
available  to  help  us  move  wheat  and  to 


help  us  maintain  the  wheat  farmer’s  in¬ 
come.  Without  this  modification  to  the 
wheat  section  of  the  bill,  all  export  wheat 
would  be  supported  by  payments  out  of 
the  Treasury  along  with  wheat  for 
domestic  use,  and  this  type  of  operation 
leads  to  difficulties  in  our  trade  negoti¬ 
ations  and  other  relations  with  friendly 
countries.  The  variable  export  certifi¬ 
cates  would  improve  our  ability  to  com¬ 
pete  for  world  markets  within  trading 
rales  that  are  acceptable  to  all  competing 
countries. 

My  third  and  final  suggestion,  as  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  pending  amendment, 
is  to  safeguard  the  farmer’s  opportunity 
to  substitute  acreages  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  freely  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs.  The  substitution  provision  is 
very  popular  among  farmers  because  it 
enables  them  to  use  their  land  for  the 
crops  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  and 
which  seem  to  offer  the  best  chance  for 
profit.  A  wheat  farmer  who  does  not  do 
very  well  with  corn  can  plant  wheat  on 
the  acres  that  are  eligible  for  com  in  the 
feed  grain  program.  And  the  corn- 
grower  who  has  little  use  for  wheat  can 
plant  com  on  acres  allotted  to  wheat  in 
the  wheat  program. 

This  substitution  or  interchange  can 
take  place  only  when  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  are  kept  in  proper  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  price  support  loan  rates 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  must  be  closely 
related.  Otherwise,  the  corngrower  will 
have  to  grow  wheat  that  he  does  not  care 
to  grow,  and  the  wheat  producer  will 
have  to  produce  corn  or  grain  sorghum. 
We  can  keep  the  substitution  opportu¬ 
nity  open  by  instructing  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  this  amendment  does — in  set¬ 
ting  wheat  loan  rates — to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  world  price  of  wheat  and 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  wheat. 
That  amendment,  in  other  words,  would 
protect  the  feed  value  of  wheat,  which 
is  important  to  our  wheat  producers  and 
to  the  agricultural  economy.  The 
amendment  I  offer  would  insert  language 
to  this  effect  and  thus  make  it  clear  that 
Congress  wishes  to  maintain  the  legisla¬ 
tive  basis  for  the  substitution  provision. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  few  modifica¬ 
tions  to  which  I  have  referred,  together 
with  those  which  may  be  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  we  believe  that  the  income  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  pending  legislation  can  be 
achieved.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  have  a  full  kit  of  tools  and  methods 
in  order  to  adapt  the  program  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  over  the  4-year  life  of  the 
act.  The  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of 
a  wheat  program  which  carries  out  a 
definite  income  objective,  while  permit¬ 
ting  our  abundant  wheat  supplies  to  go 
into  use  both  at  home  and  abroad — not 
into  expensive,  dead  storage. 

The  proposal  on  wheat  which  I  have 
suggested  will  add  $400  million  in  income 
to  our  wheat  producers  for  each  of  the 
next  4  years.  It  guarantees  100  percent 
of  parity  on  domestic  wheat  sales. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
dalk  in  the  chaff) .  Does  the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  First, 
I  wish  to  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  for  his  kind  com¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  my  work  on  this 
wheat  legislation.  I  am  happy  to  point 
out  that  it  was  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  who  was  the  author  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  voluntary  wheat  certificate  legisla¬ 
tion,  after  the  defeat  of  the  compulsory 
wheat  program  in  the  producer  referen¬ 
dum  some  2  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  offer¬ 
ing  are  satisfactory.  In  some  respects, 
they  will  make  the  program  more  com¬ 
plicated,  but  I  understand  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  feels  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  changes  are  necessary, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  them. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  is 
most  important,  which  I  should  like  to 
have  clarified. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  agrees  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  wheat  section  is  that  which 
provides  for  a  guaranteed  minimum  price 
support  of  $1.90  a  bushel. 

The  bill  which  came  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  was  my  amendment,  reads, 
on  page  68,  line  18,  as  follows; 

Additional  price  support  for  wheat  shall 
be  made  available  through  payments  in  such 
amount  as  (i)  will  bring  the  total  amount  of 
price  support  made  available  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  up  to  a  level  not  in  excess  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  wheat  and 
not  less  than  $1.90  per  bushel. 

The  language  which  came  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which 
language  I  believe  the  Department  is 
pressing,  seems  to  change  this  in  a  very 
important  way.  It  reads,  on  page  3,  un¬ 
der  section  2,  of  the  amendment  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

In  establishing  the  level  of  price  support 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  diversion  payments  for  di¬ 
verting  acreage  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  339,  the  objective  shall  be  to  assure  a 
total  amount  of  returns  to  producers,  in¬ 
cluding  any  proceeds  from  export  marketing 
certificates,  at  a  level  not  less  than  $1.90  per 
bushel. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  wrong 
in  that  it  includes  all  producer  returns. 
That  could  mean  that  premiums  a 
farmer  might  receive  for  high  quality 
wheat  when  sold  on  a  cash  market  would 
be  included  in  this  computation. 

It  would  establish  a  very  complicated 
and  unacceptable  procedure.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  the  intent  of  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota. 

I  have  some  language  to  suggest  which 
will  cover  this.  This  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  staff.  It 
may  be  subject  to  some  technical 
changes.  However,  I  believe  that  it 
would  accomplish  what  we  want  to  do. 
The  language  reads: 

The  level  of  price  support  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (l)(a)  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  for  which  domestic  marketing 
certificates  are  issued  to  producers,  plus  the 
level  of  price  support  pursuant  to  paragraph 
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(1)  (b)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  for  which  domestic  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  are  not  issued,  plus  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  for  diverting  acreage  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  339,  plus  the  proceeds 
from  export  marketing  certificates  shall, -- 
when  averaged  over  the  projected  yield  of  the 
national  average  allotment,  be  not  less  than 
$1.90  per  bushel. 

While  it  may  be  subject  to  .some  tech¬ 
nical  changes,  this  is  what  we  need,  I 
believe,  to  accomplish  what  we  set  out  to 
do  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  truly  an 
expert  in  this  field  of  wheat  legislation. 
He  is  a  wheat  farmer  himself. 

As  I  understand  the  language  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  just  read,  it  would  firm  up  and 
spell  out  in  greater  detail  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  this  legis¬ 
lation.  As  the  Senator  states,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  assure  the  faripers  of  full  parity 
on  their  domestic  production  so  that 
when  blended  with  the  export  wheat,  we 
would  end  with  a  total  blend  price  of  not 
less  than  $1.90  a  bushel. 

I  believe  that  the  language  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  proposed 
makes  good  sense  and  that  it  should  be 
incorporated  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  accept 
this  language? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  incorporate 
the  language  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  kindness  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  in  accepting  the  language  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yotjng]  . 

I  believe  that  this  language  clarifies 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  both  Sen¬ 
ators  are  probably  trying  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose. 

The  language  that  has  been  submitted 
would  definitely  assure  the  $1.90  a  bushel 
price  for  wheat,  regardless  of  protein 
content  or  any  of  the  other  items  that 
enter  into  the  cost  on  the  farm. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  had 
a  good  point.  If  we  must  analyze  every 
phase  that  enters  into  the  cost,  it  would 
be  such  a  complicated  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  it  would  not  be  operative. 

This  is  a  very  worthy  suggestion.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  acceptance  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  of  this 
modification  to  his  amendments.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  sole  objective  of  the  modi¬ 
fication  is  to  assure  the  farmer  a  mini¬ 
mum  blended  price  support  of  $1.90  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  to 
make  sure  that  that  language  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill.  It  is  comforting  to 
have  the  words  of  reassurance  from  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
section  entailed  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  discussed  pro  and  con 
for  some  time.  The  committee  desired 
more  or  less  to  guarantee  to  the  wheat 
farmers  a  minimum  sum  a  bushel. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  sent  up  wheat  provisions  under 
which  the  consumer  would  have  paid  a 
larger  part  of  the  cost  of  this  program. 
There  was  such  opposition  in  the  House 
to  raising  the  cost  to  the  consumer  that 
the  House  amended  the  administration 
bill  to  keep  the  amount  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  past. 

The  objective  of  the  House  was  to  at¬ 
tain  a  blended  support  price  of  at  least 
$1.81  a  bushel.  Pursuant  to  that  objec¬ 
tive,  I  suggested  a  method  to  attain  that 
goal.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
had  a  different  proposal  that  would  in¬ 
crease  that  goal  from  $1.81  to  $1.90.  The 
committee  considered  this  proposal  at 
length  and  finally  agreed  to  it.  There 
was  no  opposition. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  that 
is  now  being  proposed,  the  same  goal 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  would  be 
attained  through  a  different  method 
without  any  further  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  blend  price  will  not  be  less 
than  $1.90.  We  are  trying  to  reach  the 
same  goal  for  the  producer  of  wheat. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  method  of 
attainment. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  has  been  added  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  obtaining  a  part  of  the  $1.90  a 
bushel  through  diversion  payments  on 
the  diversion  required  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  national  acreage  allotment 
below  55  million  acres. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  really  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two 
plans.  As  I  understand  the  situation, 
the  program  more  or  less  would  retain 
and  maintain  the  certificate  program 
which  was  worked  on  a  few  years  ago, 
but  by  counting  the  diversion  payments 
just  mentioned  and  returns  from  a  vari¬ 
able  export  certificate,  as  well  as  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  is  designed  to  give  the  pro¬ 
ducer  a  blendid  return  of  $1.90  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  changes  the 
wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  to  provide 
for — 

First.  The  issuance  of  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  to  producers. 

Second.  Price  support  for  wheat  ac¬ 
companied  by  domestic  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  at  as  near  parity  as  practicable, 
but  not  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Third.  Price  support  for  noncertificate 
wheat  .at  a  level  not  more  than  parity, 
determined  after  consideration  of  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  feed  value 
in  relation  to  feed  grains  and  the  feed 
grain  price  support  level. 

Fourth.  A  total  return  to  producers  of 
not  less  than  $1.90  per  bushel  from  first, 
support  prices;  second,  payments  on  the 
diversion  required  as  a  result  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  allotment  below  55  million  acres; 


and  third,  proceeds  from  a  new  type  of 
export  marketing  certificate. 

Fifth.  An  export  marketing  certificate 
which  would  be  sold  to  exporters  at  an 
amount  determined  on  a  daily  basis 
which  would  make  U.S.  wheat  and  flour 
competitive  without  disrupting  world 
prices. 

Sixth.  Issuance  of  export  marketing 
certificates  to  producers  at  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
The  value  of  such  certificates  would  be 
based  on  the  total  amount  received  from 
exporters  less  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
export  subsidies  paid  to  exporters. 

The  maximum  cost  of  certificates  to 
processors  would,  as  in  the  committee 
bill,  be  not  more  than  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  loan  level  and  $2  for  1966,  with 
discretionary  authority  in  the  Secretary 
to  increase  it  up  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  loan  level  and  parity  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  if  bread  prices  rose. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  out  the 
provision  in  the  committee  bill  which 
would  have  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
suspend  the  requirement  that  processors 
acquire  certificates. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  had  a  full 
discussion  on  the  matter  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  went  into  every  phase  of 
these  payments.  I  have  no  objection  to 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Again  I  express 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  consideration  through¬ 
out  the  hearings,  not  only  on  the  wheat 
section,  but  on  other  complex  sections 
of  the  legislation.  No  one  could  have 
possibly  been  more  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
siderate  toward  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  than  was  our  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen - 
der].  So  I  very  much  appreciate  his 
support  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
comments,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  437) ,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  64,  line  12,  after  the  period,  add 
the  following:  “Whenever  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  mar¬ 
keting  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  ( 1 ) 
the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food 
products  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  per¬ 
centage  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the 
percentage  which  the  national  marketing 
allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be 
determined  for  such  marketing  year  if  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  such  year  had 
been  proclaimed  less  the  expected  production 
on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which 
will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  program.  Each  farm  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
marketing  year  equal  to  the  number  of 
bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  mul- 
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tiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  10  through 
17,  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(l)(a)  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at 
100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as 
near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $2.50 
per  bushel,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  not 
accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  taking  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains, 
and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  feed  grains.” 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  down  through  line  21  on  page  69  and 
substitute  the  following : 

“(2)  The  level  of  price  support  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  (a)  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  for  which  domestic  market¬ 
ing  certificates  are  issued  to  producers,  plus 
the  level  of  price  support  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (b)  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  for  which  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  are  not  issued,  plus  diver¬ 
sion  payments  for  diverting  acreage  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  339,  plus  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  export  marketing  certificates 
shall,  when  averaged  over  the  projected  yield 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment,  be  not 
less  than  $1.90  per  bushel.” 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  down  through  line  4  on  page  68  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“(f)  Section  379e  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corportion  shall  sell 
marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
food  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less 
any  amount  by  which  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  marketing 
certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel;  except  that 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  bread  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  following  enactment  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  increase  such  price  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  face  value  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  exception  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1966  crop.’  ” 

On  page  72,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1965’  and  substituting  ‘with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1965  through  1969’.” 

On  page  65,  strike  out  lines  12  through  23. 

On  page  72,  beginning  on  line  24  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  period,  and  strike  out 
down  through  line  25. 

On  page  63,  lines  8  to  10,  strike  out  “by 
striking  out  ‘not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates,’  and  substituting  ‘under  section 
107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,’  and 
(3)”. 

On  page  75,  between  lines  16  and  17,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

"Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  substituting  the 
following:  ‘The  cost  of  the  export  marketing 
certificates  per  bushel  to  the  exporter  shall 
be  that  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  daily  basis  which  would  make  United 
States  wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  world  market,  avoid  disrup¬ 
tion  of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States.’ 

“Section  379c(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  the  next  to  the  last  sen¬ 


tence  beginning  with  the  words  ‘United 
States’  and  substituting  the  following: 
'United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  also  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing 
certificates  to  eligible  producers  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
For  such  purposes,  the  value  per  bushel 
of  export  marketing  certificates  shall  be  an 
average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  export  marketing  certificates  during 
the  marketing  year  after  deducting  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies  paid  to 
exporters.’ 

“Section  379c(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘and  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  ex¬ 
port  certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  export  certificates  exceeds 
the  level  of  price  support  for  noncertificate 
wheat.’  ” 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Thursday, 
September  9,  1965,  there  appeared  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  John  Herling, 
commenting  on  what  is  known  as  sec¬ 
tion  703  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  sets 
forth  certain  figures  on  the  cost  of  wheat, 
designed  to  indicate  that  the  U.S.  50- 
percent  shipping  requirement  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  sale  of  American  wheat.  I 
was  surprised  to  read  these  figures,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  never  heard  them  before.  I 
checked  them  carefully  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  agricultural 
service,  and  find  on  proper  analysis,  that 
they  prove  the  point  of  those  of  us  who 
have  charged  that  this  restriction  pre¬ 
vents  the  sale  of  American  wheat  rather 
than  improves  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Herling,  together  with  my 
analysis  with  respect  to  it,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Wheat  Rhubarb 
(By  John  Herling) 

A  great  storm  has  been  whipped,  up  in  the 
Wheat  Belt  over  the  alleged  bullheadedness 
of  the  American  maritime  unions  on  the 
subject  of  wheat  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  some  farm  State  Senators, 
notably  Senators  George  McGovern,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Waiter  Mondale, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  more  than  a  quarter 
billion  bushels  could  be  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  it  not  for  the  blocking  tactics  of 
the  American  labor  movement. 

It  appears  that  the  American  unions  insist 
on  sticking  to  the  agreement  brought  about 
in  1963  by  President  Kennedy  and  nailed 
down  under  President  Johnson.  This  calls 
for  the  export  of  U.S.  wheat  on  a  50-50  ship¬ 
ment  basis:  at  least  half  to  go  in  U.S.  ships 
and  the  rest  in  foreign-flag  ships. 

Because  of  the  superior  wage  scales  and 
employment  conditions  on  U.S.  ships,  U.S. 
shipping  costs  are  higher  than  those  charged 
by  foreign-flag  ships.  While  U.S.  unions 
would  be  ready  to  ship  wheat  abroad,  they 
believe  that  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hard-won  U.S.  living  and  working 
standards.  They  also  maintain  that  ship¬ 
ment  of  more  than  50  percent  grain  in  for¬ 
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eign-flag  ships  could  prove  another  blow  to 
the  diminishing  U.S.  maritime  industry. 

In  the  meantime  Senators  McGovern  and 
Mondale  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  biU  which  calls  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  foreign-flag  restrictions  as  applied  to 
wheat  shipments. 

Union  spokesmen  express  puzzlement  not 
so  much  about  the  concern  of  farm  State 
Senators  for  their  constituents  which  they 
regard  as  natural — but  about  the  nature  of 
the  attack  on  the  labor  position. 

First  of  all,  say  the  AFL-CIO  spokesmen, 
the  issue  here  is  not  the  sale  of  wheat  but 
the  size  of  the  profit  which  the  Continental 
and  the  Cargill  grain  companies  want  to 
make  on  the  export  deal.  Already  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  bought  from  Canada  for  $2.21  a 
bushel  the  same  quality  of  grain  which  the 
exporters  can  buy  in  Galveston  for  $1.74. 
With  an  export  subsidy  of  50  cents  a  bushel, 
this  brings  the  cost  down  to  $1.24.  At  this 
point  a  series  of  charges  are  added :  3  cents  a 
bushel  for  loading,  54  cents  a  bushel  for 
U.S. -flag  ships  and  30  cents  for  an  export 
certificate — which  brings  the  export  price 
up  to  $2.11  a  bushel,  as  compared  with 
the  $2.21  paid  by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  Canadian 
wheat.  Even  if  all  the  wheat  were  shipped  in 
U.S.  vessels,  the  wheat  exporters  would  still 
be  making  a  good  profit.  If  the  wheat  is 
shipped  50-50  between  foreign -flag  ships  and 
U.S.  ships,  under  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
agreement,  the  wheat  exporters  would  be 
making  a  handsome  $41  million  profit.  But 
if  the  agreement  were  scrapped  and  the 
wheat  were  shipped  in  foreign-flag  ships 
alone,  the  export  companies  would  harvest 
a  $60  million  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  AFL-CIO  spokesmen 
declare  the  unions  are  not  arbitrary  or  in¬ 
flexible  on  the  whole  issue.  But  so  far,  they 
say — contrary  to  the  impression  created  by 
a  spate  of  stories  on  the  subject — neither 
President  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Commerce  Secretary  Connor,  Labor 
Secretary  Wirtz,  Agriculture  Secretary  Free¬ 
man,  or  even  the  Senators  involved,  have 
talked  to  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany. 
Nor,  says  the  AFL-CIO,  has  any  proposition 
been  placed  before  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  which  was  set  up  in  1964  to  han¬ 
dle  such  problems,  following  a  similar  crisis 
on  wheat  shipments. 

Analysis 

In  yesterday’s  Washington  Daily  News,  a 
column  by  John  Herling  puts  forward  the 
dubious  thesis  that  the  American  bottoms 
requirement  is  not  preventing  wheat  sales 
to  Russia  at  all.  The  author  quotes  some 
figures  which,  he  argues,  show  that  even  if 
all  our  grain  were  shipped  in  American  ves¬ 
sels  to  Russia,  our  wheat  exporters  could 
still  make  a  sizable  profit  at  existing  prices. 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  Herling  uses  are 
simply  inaccurate.  He  quotes  the  price  of 
$2.21  a  bushel  paid  by  the  Russians  for 
wheat  they  bought  in  Canada,  and  argues 
that,  using  U.S.-flag  ships,  we  could  sell 
wheat  abroad  for  $2.11  a  bushel.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  apparently  does  not  realize  that 
the  $2.21  price  he  uses  for  Canadian  wheat 
is  really  a  price  in  Canadian  dollars.  At  the 
August  12  exchange  rate  of  92.78,  this  would 
translate  to  a  price  of  roughly  $2.06  in 
U.S.  dollars.  This  means  that  the  relevant 
comparison  is  between  $2.06  a  bushel  for 
Canada  wheat,  and  $2.11  a  bushel  for 
American  wheat  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  Herling’s  article  also  demonstrates 
some  other  unfortunate  misunderstandings. 
He  writes  as  though  the  issue  concerns  all  of 
American  wheat  shipments  abroad,  or  all  of 
American  cash  wheat  sales.  In  fact,  no  one 
is  questioning  the  50-percent  bottoms  re¬ 
quirement  for  Public  Law  480  grain  sales, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  50 -percent 
restriction  on  commercial  sales  to  countries 
other  than  those  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
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I  think  it  is  important  to  get  the  real  facts 
here.  The  latest  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv¬ 
ice  figures  estimate  that  the  No.  3  Manitoba 
wheat  sold  by  Canada  to  the  Russians  has  a 
delivered  price,  at  Odessa,  of  $76.82  a  metric 
ton.  The  comparable  American  grade  is  No. 
1  Heavy  Northern  Spring,  15-percent  protein. 
This  wheat,  on  September  1,  1965,  had  a 
delivered  price,  at  Odessa,  of  $79.12  a  ton, 
when  sent  50  percent  in  American  bottoms. 

Latest  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  extra  cost  per  ton 
of  sending  wheat  in  50  percent  American 
bottoms  is  about  $3. 

If  we  subtract  this  from  the  present  de¬ 
livered  price  of  American  wheat  to  Odessa, 
$79.12,  we  can  conclude  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  American  bottoms  requirement,  we 
could  supply  wheat  to  the  Russians  at  Odes¬ 
sa  for  $76.12,  about  70  cents  less  than  the 
Russians  are  paying  the  Canadians  for  equiv¬ 
alent  wheat. 

It  seems  to  be  alleged  in  Mr.  Herling’s  ar¬ 
ticle  that  the  high  present  American  price — 
$79.12  a  ton  delivered  at  Odessa  in  50  percent 
American  bottoms — includes  excessive  profits 
for  the  American  wheat  export  companies, 
and  that  they  could  afford  to  provide  wheat 
at  much  lower  cost.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  very  much  substance  to  this  argument. 
Wheat  exporting  is  a  very  competitive  busi¬ 
ness,  and  this  fact  tends  to  drive  profits 
down.  According  to  exports  in  the  Grain 
Division  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
a  profit  of  $1  per  ton  is  a  very  good  one  on 
such  large  scale  sales,  and  such  sales  are 
often  made  on  profits  very  much  smaller 
than  this,  even  less  than  25  cents  a  ton. 

Thus  any  claim  that  the  difference  between 
the  present  delivered  prices  of  comparable 
American  and  Canadian  wheat — roughly  $2.30 
a  ton — is  due  to  profit  margins  of  wheat 
exporters  simply  does  not  make  very  much 
sense. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  today— both  for  and 
against  the  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  the  wheat  shipments  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  act  must  go  in  American  bot¬ 
toms.  What  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that 
little  if  anything  has  been  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  obligations  of  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine. 

A  substantial  number  of  our  shipping 
lines  receive  Government  operating  sub¬ 
sidies — the  purpose  being  to  enable  the 
American  flags  with  their  higher  operat¬ 
ing  costs  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
flag  lines.  The  theory  behind  such  a 
program  is  excellent.  However,  the  ac¬ 
tual  experience  is  much  more  sobering. 

The  experiences  which  I  have  in 
mind  relate  specifically  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
may  be  unique  to  this  area. 

However,  as  this  Great  Lakes  area 
comprises  the  heartland  of  American 
manufacturing  and  farming,  as  well  as 
being  one  of  the  largest  taxpaying  areas 
of  our  country,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
entitled  to  fair  and  equal  treatment, 
especially  by  those  shipping  lines  re¬ 
ceiving  Government  operating,  subsidies. 
The  opposite,  I  am  sad  to  say,  is  true. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  owes  much 
of  its  remarkable  progress  thus  far  to 
the  efforts  of  the  foreign-flag  shipping 
lines  who  have  been  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  this  fourth 
seacoast. 

It  seems  that  the  American-flag  lines, 
knowing  they  automatically  must  re¬ 
ceive  100  percent  of  military  cargoes  and 
50  percent  of  all  other  cargoes  shipped 
under  Government  programs,  are  satis¬ 


fied  to  wait  and,  therefore,  force  the 
cargoes  to  come  to  them  at  tidewater 
ports  of  their  choosing.  Many  of  these 
lines,  I  might  add,  are  subsidized. 

In  theory,  it  should  be  cheaper  to  ship 
directly  to  Europe  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area  where  products  are  manufactured 
rather  than  transport  those  products 
overland  to  tidewater  ports  and  then 
ship  them  to  Europe. 

But  because  the  American-flag  .lines 
have  jacked  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  Eu¬ 
rope  freight  rates  so  high  on  cargoes  with 
military  potential,  direct  shipments  from 
Great  Lakes  ports  to  European  destina¬ 
tions  have  been  virtually  eliminated. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  subsidies  to  U.S.-flag  lines  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign- 
flag  lines.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Lakes  this  purpose  has  not  been  realized. 

For  example,  on  military-type  items 
being  shipped  to  Europe,  the  ocean  rates 
from  tidewater  ports  for  all  lines,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  the  foreign-flag  lines 
rates  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Europe, 
are  almost  identical. 

But  American-flag  line  rates  from  the 
lake  ports  to  Europe,  despite  the  Federal 
subsidy,  are  65  percent  higher  than  via 
foreign-flag  ships.  This  same  situation 
generally  holds  true  for  most  other  car¬ 
goes  originating  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Under  the  law,  100  percent  of  military 
cargoes  must  be  shipped  in  American 
bottoms.  However,  military  cargoes 
shipped  from  Great  Lakes  ports  have 
dropped  from  a  high  of  151,000  measure¬ 
ment  tons  in  1962  to  an  estimated  low 
this  year  of  only  45,000  measurement 
tons. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Well,  when  it  comes  time  to  ship  these 
military  products  manufactured  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  as  required  by  law  in 
American  bottoms,  American  ships  mys¬ 
teriously  just  are  not  available  at  Great 
Lakes  ports.  And  so  the  cargoes  must 
be  transported  overland,  at  greater  cost, 
tou  tidewater  ports,  where  American  line 
ships  are  available  to  carry  them. 

However,  in  this  instance,  the  Defense 
Department  must  share  an  equal  portion 
of  the  blame. 

For  example,  in  1964,  89.5  percent  of 
all  military  cargoes  carried  on  ships  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Defense  Department  came 
from  the  Great  Lakes  area,  but  were  ac¬ 
tually  shipped  via  tidewater  ports. 

This  action  is  contrary  to  a  study  made 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  1961  in 
which  the  use  of  controlled  ships  was  rec¬ 
ommended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
landed  costs  via  lake  ports. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on 
section  703,  I  firmly  believe  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  toward  taking  whatever  action  it 
deems  necessary  to  insure  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  getting  a  fair  and  just  return 
for  its  subsidy  dollar. 

This  should  include,  I  believe,  a  study 
into  the  current  method  of  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments.  Further,  it  should  result  in  the 
development  of  a  method  whereby  all 
areas  of  the  country  would  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  American-flag  line  sub¬ 
sidies,  for  which  we  all  pay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  giving  some  thought  to  section 
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703,  about  which  there  has  been  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  yes¬ 
terday  and  today.  May  I  say,  in  all 
frankness,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  advanced  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  and  others, 
and  I  am  delighted  we  have  had  this 
chance  to  discuss  the  matter  out  in  the 
open  so  a  better  understanding  could 
better  be  achieved. 

I  do  not  feel  wheat  should  be  penalized 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  commodity. 
If  we  are  going  to  penalize  wheat,  why 
do  we  not  penalize  all  the  other  com¬ 
modities  which  are  sent  abroad  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  burdens  and  drawbacks 
that  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  wheat? 

In  other  words,  I  join  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  the  wheat-producing  States 
in  saying  all  we  want  is  the  same  kind 
of  fair  deal  for  wheat  that  other  com¬ 
modities  are  given  when  they  are  sold 
overseas. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  as  are  other 
Senators,  that  some  days  ago  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  , 
seeking  to  investigate  an  additional 
ramification  of  this  existing  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  shipments  of  wheat 
abroad.  That  resolution  is  now  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Just 
today  I  had  a  talk  with  the  distinguished 
acting  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  . 
He  told  me  hearings  had  been  scheduled 
on  the  McGovern-Symington  resolution 
for  Monday  next. 

Therefore,  if  Senators  would  agree,  and 
most  especially  those  from  the  same  area 
that  I  come  from,  the  wheat-producing 
area,  I  would  like  at  this  time,  on  my 
own  initiative,  because  of  the  fact  that 
a  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday  and 
the  resolution  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
reported  out — I  repeat,  on  my  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  this  time,  even  though  I 
favor  it — to  move  to  strike  section  703. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  agree  that  the 
existing  policy  is  unwise  and  when  the 
resolution  returns  to  this  Chamber  for 
consideration,  we  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  considered  judgment  not  only  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  but  also 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  that  have  been  engen¬ 
dered  by  section  703,  and  as  contained  in 
the  committee  report,  have  already  been 
most  useful  in  creating  a  broader  public 
understanding  of  what  is  involved.  The 
section  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
section  703  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  When  the  matter  is  in¬ 
vestigated  thoroughly  the  wisdom  of  the 
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proposal  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  is  clear. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  it  is  significant,  in 
terms  of  expressing  the  unanimous  feel¬ 
ing,  that  after  a  substantial  discussion  of 
the  committee,  it  was  felt  that  the  50- 
percent  limitation  was  very  unfair  to  the 
agriculture  economy,  denied  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  international  balance -of - 
payments  situation,  and  did  not  hurt  the 
Communist  bloc  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  whatever.  It  simply  gives  us  50 
percent  of  nothing. 

Since  the  discussion  on  this  matter  has 
come  up  time  and  time  again,  there  has 
come  to  attention  the  existence  of  a 
memorandum  from  the  legal  section  of 
the  State  Department  indicating  that  30 
existing  laws  are  probably  being  violated 
in  principle  by  the  50  percent  American 
bottom  requirement.  In  line  with  that, 
the  hearings  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  set  for  next  Monday,  on  the 
resolution  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  are  well 
in  order. 

I  am  100  percent  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  section  703,  but  in  line  with  that 
information,  and  because  further  infor¬ 
mation  will  strengthen  that  view,  I  there¬ 
fore  do  not  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
understanding  shown  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
know  how  much  this  means  to  him,  and 
how  interested  he  is  in  this  particular 
section.  I  have  discussed  with  him  the 
value  of  adding  the  consideration  and 
deliberations  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  existing  arguments  so 
ably  developed  and  articulated  by  him. 

I  note  that  since  we  started  the  col¬ 
loquy  the  distinguished  acting  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
returned  to  the  floor.  I  wish  to  repeat, 
so  he  may  either  confirm  or  deny  the 
statement  I  made,  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Mc- 
Govern-Symington  resolution  on  Mon¬ 
day  next  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  has  said  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Earlier  today  I  had  discussed  with 
the  staff  director  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  our  agenda  for  Mon¬ 
day’s  meeting.  This  resolution  was  in¬ 
cluded.  This  was  the  first  I  knew  of  the 
move  to  strike  the  section  out.  We  will 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
was  stated  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  the 
proposal  that  is  included  in  section  703 
was  adopted  by  the  committee  unani¬ 
mously.  Although  J  am  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  that  it  should  be  abandoned 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  there  is  yet  a  possibility 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 


may  take  a  little  stronger  action  than  we 
did,  because  section  703  simply  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  such 
and  such  be  dona 

All  this  came  about,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
agreed  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia.  One  of 
the  conditions  he  imposed  by  Executive 
order  was  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
wheat  sold  to  Russia  be  shipped  in  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels. 

There  is  no  law  at  all  on  the  statute 
books  with  respect  to  that  problem.  As 
the  majority  leader  has  stated,  why 
should  we  restrict  the.  shipment  of  wheat 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  re¬ 
striction  whatever  on  any  other  com¬ 
modity  sent  abroad  to  countries  who  de¬ 
sire  to  buy  from  us? 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  takes  up  this  matter, 
they  will  come  in  with  something  of  sub¬ 
stance  upon  which  the  Senate  may  act  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  think  we  have  sufficient  protection  in 
the  law  at  present,  as  regards  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  wheat  and  other  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram.  That  restriction  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time,  and  since  that  wheat 
is  more  or  less  used  to  effectuate  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  there  has  never  been  any  se¬ 
rious  objection  to  the  requirement  of 
50-50  shipment  in  American  bottoms  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480. 

But  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  other 
commodities  which  we  sell  for  dollars  in 
the  regular  course  of  trade,  to  impose 
restrictions  on  wheat — or  in  fact  on  any 
commodity — I  think  is  wrong,  no  matter 
to  whom  the  commodity  is  sold.  All  com¬ 
modities  should  be  treated  similarly.  I 
again  express  the  hope  that  if,  as  and 
when  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
deals  with  the  subject,  it  doesn’t  put  it 
in  the  sense  of  Congress,  but  makes  it 
legal. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
certainly  not  oppose  the  motion  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  in  regard  to  removing  sec¬ 
tion  703. 

I,  too,  am  somewhat  disappointed  that 
we  do  not  get  action  immediately,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  Our  ranking  majority  member 
on  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  has  just  stated 
that  the  committee  will  begin  hearings 
Monday. 

This  is  an  issue  upon  which  we  should 
get  potion,  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
get  action  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
realize  that  any  action  coming  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  would  probably 
not  only  have  to  pass  this  body,  but  the 
other  body  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  in  order  to  become  law.  But  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  resolved,  and  I 
hope  we  can  get  early  action. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  certainly  not 
oppose  the  removal  of  the  section,  but 
sincerely  hope  for  early  action  on  some 
such  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  action  he 


has  taken.  I  think  it  points  up  the 
degree  of  interrelationship  which  seems 
to  exist — and  sometimes  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate — between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  strikes  me  that  since  this  issue  af¬ 
fects  so  many  different  branches  of  our 
Government  and  so  many  facets  of  our 
foreign  relations,  nothing  could  be  better 
than  to  get  it  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  so  that  they  may 
consider  it  at  some  length.  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  state  that  I  subscribe 
completely  to  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader,  and  with  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  the 
others  who  have  spoken. 

I  think  the  route  now  proposed  is  the 
most  practical  one  for  us  to  take.  The 
case  has  been  made  on  the  Senate  floor, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  a  very  compelling 
fashion.  There  seems  to  be  some  indi¬ 
cation  that  on  the  administration  side, 
in  maritime  circles,  and  elsewhere,  there 
is  willingness  to  take  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  look  at  this  restriction,  which 
is  helping  no  one  and  hurting  many  parts 
of  our  economy,  and  which  may  in  fact 
be  in  open  violation  of  some  of  our  sacred 
treaty  obligations. 

It  is  to  that  latter  question  that  my 
resolution  which  will  be  heard  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Monday 
is  directed. 

So  I  am  happy  to  support  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  428 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  428. 

-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  line  8,  after  the  words  “wheat 
so  stored”,  strike  out  the  period  and  quota¬ 
tion  mark  and  insert  the  following:  ",  and  a 
married  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
unless  the  Secretary  finds:  (1)  Managerial 
control  of  a  noncomplying  farm  by  either 
husband  or  wife  is  shared  by  the  spouse, 
or  (2)  there  have  been  changes  in  the  op¬ 
erations  or  managerial  control  of  a  non¬ 
complying  farm  which  would  tend  to  negate 
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the  offsetting  compliance  provisions  for 
either  spouse.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  on  its  face,  seems  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Stated  very  simply,  it  permits  a 
man  and  wife  to  live  together  in  the  same 
household  and  still  comply  with  the 
farm  program. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  family 
farm  and  keeping  the  farm  family  to¬ 
gether,  but  all  I  seek  to  do  with  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
legally  married  couple — who  owned 
property  individually,  previous  to  their 
marriage — to  live  in  the  same  dwelling 
and  still  participate  in  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

Here  is  what  actually  happened  in  a 
case  with  which  I  am  familiar: 

A  lady  whose  husband  passed  away  in 
1948  purchased  a  quarter  section  of  land 
in  1951  and  later  remarried.  Her  sec¬ 
ond  husband  also  owned  land.  She  op¬ 
erated  her  quarter  section  of  land  on  her 
own  through  all  the  years  from  1948  to 
1965,  and  still  does.  Her  second  hus¬ 
band  operated  his  land,  but  was  in¬ 
formed  last  year  that  he  would  have  to 
give  up  his  wheat  program  benefits  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  overseeded  her  wheat  al¬ 
lotment.  He  was  in  compliance  on  his 
land,  but  the  USDA  ruled  the  land  must 
be  treated  as  a  unit. 

I  would  agree  if  they  each  own  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  land,  or  share  in  the  profit, 
the  land  should  be  considered  one  unit, 
and  this  is  provided  in  the  amendment. 

The  Department  in  its  letter  dated 
August  17,  1965,  stated: 

Therefore,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  as  well  as  minor  children, 
who  share  the  same  household  may  not  he 
considered  as  separate  producers  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  compliance  of  one  family  mem¬ 
ber  under  the  offsetting  compliance  require¬ 
ment  of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  program. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  State  ASC 
office  granted  relief  this  year,  but  it  is 
about  seeding  time  again,  and  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mrs.  X 
to  live  in  another  household  in  order  to 
be  in  compliance  with  these  orders.  If 
this  were  done,  they  would  be  able  to 
operate  their  farm  separately  and  par¬ 
ticipate  or  not  in  the  present  wheat  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  situations  like  this  that  make  it  so 
difficult  for  farmers  to  understand  what 
Congress  intends  when  it  passes  a  farm 
bill. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  a 
county  agent  in  a  large  wheat -producing 
county,  in  which  he  mentions  similar 
situations.  There  are  only  a  few  of  them, 
but  this  sort  of  thing  certainly  discredits 
the  farm  program  in  the  Wheat  Belt  and 
in  every  State  in  which  wheat  is  grown. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  If  there  were  something 
wrong  with  it,  I  would  not  offer  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
clear  up  situations  like  this,  and  to  simi¬ 
lar  situations  from  developing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  by  our  counsel  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  do  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  believes  it  would  do. 
An  amendment  will  be  proposed  by  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  which  deals  with  the 
same  subject  matter.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  amendment  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  proposal  now  before  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  that  the  Magnu¬ 
son  amendment  deals  with  State  lands 
which  are  leased  to  various  farmers. 

If  one  farmer  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
contract,  all  other  fanners  who  obtain 
lands  through  lease  from  the  State  suf¬ 
fer.  The  Department  now  has  authority 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  Senator 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  subject 
was  dealt  with  last  year  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  presume  in  a  way  that  was 
satisfactory  to  the  individuals  involved. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  permit  us  to  consider  the 
amendment  on  Monday.  I  should  like 
to  consult  with  the  Department  and  give 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
an  opportunity  to  point  up  the  implica¬ 
tions  involved  in  both  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  I 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  I  would  consider  his  amendment, 
and  since  both  amendments  deal  with 
the  same  problem,  though  in  a  different 
way,  it  might  be  well  for  that  procedure 
to  be  followed. 

I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
amendment.  At  least,  I  see  no  objection 
to  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do.  But 
whether  the  language  he  has  proposed 
would  do  that  is  something  I  question. 
For  that  reason,  if  my  good  friend  will 
withdraw  the  amendment,  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  on  Monday.  Meanwhile 
I  shall  have  something  done  about  it  by 
the  Department  so  that  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr.  Ellender]  is  most  generous  in  his 
desire  to  be  helpful.  I  have  but  one  de¬ 
sire,  and  that  is  to  avoid  not  only  the 
problem  about  which  we  have  spoken,  but 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  which  results 
in  discrediting  a  farm  program.  When 
people  in  a  rural  community  discuss  the 
subject,  they  say  that  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  people  in  Washington  when 
they  write  this  kind  of  language  and  laws 
like  this.  I  am  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  chairman,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
we  can  work  out  something  together.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
amendment.  I  am  merely  trying  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  situation  that  I  believe  should  be 
corrected.  On  that  basis  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  we  can 
probably  get  together  on  some  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  NOS.  433  AND  434 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  Nos.  433  and  434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  9,  line  3,  after  the  word  “amount” 
strike  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  Sec¬ 
retary  require  any  producer,  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  conservation  payments  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  price  support 
loans  or  payments  made  pursuant  to  section 
105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  to  increase  the  average  acreage  of  crop¬ 
land  that  was  devoted  during  the  base  period 
to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  prac¬ 
tices  (including  summer  fallow  and  idle 
land)  to  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cropland  on  the  farm.” 

Page  33,  line  14,  strike  the  period  after  the 
word  “reserve”  and  insert  the  following: 
“,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  total  average 
acreage  of  cropland  that  was  devoted  during 
the  base  period  to  designated  soil  conserving 
uses  (including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land) 
be  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cropland  on  the  farm.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  these  two  amendments  is  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  the  present  wheat 
and  feed  grain  program  in  regard  to  its 
application  to  farmers  in  dryland  areas 
where  summer  fallow  is  a  necessary 
farming  practice. 

These  amendments  were  not  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  al¬ 
though  my  very  good  friend,  Representa¬ 
tive  Robert  Dole,  has  discussed  them 
with  me  following  that,  because  these 
amendments  had  not  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

Summer  fallow  is  a  fanning  practice 
under  which  farmers  set  aside  a  portion 
of  their  farms  each  year  in  order  to 
preserve  necessary  soil  moisture  there¬ 
by  insuring  that  any  crops  planted  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  and  grow. 

It  is  a  practice  that  must  be  followed 
if  farmers  in  these  areas  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  crop. 

The  present  wheat  and  feed  grains 
law  both  establish  a  requirement  that 
when  a  farmer  participates  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  he  must  add  additional  acres  to 
his  soil  conserving  base.  The  soil  con¬ 
serving  base  is  generally  defined  as  per¬ 
manent  pasture,  farm  roads,  timber  land, 
and  so  forth,  and  summer  fallow  land 
during  an  established  past  period  of 
time. 

The  idea  behind  the  soil  conserving 
base  and  the  requirement  that  it  must 
be  increased  if  a  farmer  participates  in 
the  program  is  a  sound  one.  The  idea 
is  to  prevent  a  cooperating  farmer  from 
idling  some  wheat  or  feed  grain  acres 
and  then  plowing  up  pastures  or  grass¬ 
land  and  plant  other  crops,  thus  defeat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  these 
programs,  which  is  of  course  to  hold 
down  the  overall  production  of  crops. 
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This  requirement,  however,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  dryland  farmers  who  must  use 
the  summer  fallow  practice  in  order  to 
survive,  often  results  in  a  severe  hard¬ 
ship  on  these  farmers. 

These  farmers  often  must  devote  sub¬ 
stantial  portions  of  their  farms  each 
year  to  the  summer  fallow  practice  in 
order  to  keep  their  soil  in  a  condition 
which  will  enable  it  to  produce  crops 
the  next  year. 

Thus  the  requirement  that  the  soil 
conserving  base  be  supplemented  by  ad¬ 
ditional  retired  acres  frequently  results 
in  an  individual  farmer  being  unable  to 
farm  less  than  one-half  of  his  farm. 

The  two  amendments  would  provide 
that  these  farmers  not  be  required  to 
maintain  over  one-half  of  their  farms 
in  soil  conserving  and  summer  fallow 
practices. 

In  other  words,  these  amendments 
would  insure  farmers  participating  in 
the  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs  that 
they  could  farm  at  least  one-half  of 
their  farms. 

This  amendment  is  needed  to  alleviate 
a  hardship  applicable  to  the  limited 
number  of  farmers  who  are  in  summer 
fallow  areas. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  language  of  the 
wheat  title  of  this  bill  there  is  already 
proposed  a  special  reserve  for  cases  of 
this  nature.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  simply  further  clarify  these  pro¬ 
visions. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  allow  participating  farmers 
to  receive  all  the  program  benefits,  even 
though  their  soil  conserving  base  would 
otherwise  represent  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  cropland  of  their  farms. 

Certainly  our  farm  programs  should 
allow  cooperating  fanners  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  farm  at  least  one-half  of  their 
farms.  Certainly  the  present  law  and 
the  bill  establish  and  perpetuate  an  in¬ 
equity  for  summer  fallow  farmers. 
These  amendments  will  help  to  correct 
these  inequities,  and  I  urge  their  adop¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  FIT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  that  I  could  agree  with  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  farmers  to 
plant  soybeans,  and  almost  any  other 
crop  they  might  desire,  on  the  land  that 
they  are  supposed  to  divert  from  plant¬ 
ing  anything  on. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  435 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  to  call  up  amendment  No. 
435,  and  to  have  it  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  109, 
strike  out  line  24. 

On  page  110,  strike  out  all  language 
beginning  with  line  1  and  going  through 
line  8. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  business  today, 
insofar  as  the  farm  bill  (H.R.  9811)  Is 
concerned. 


AGENCY 


INTERNATIONAL 
jOPMI 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  DiyGustav  Ranis,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Assistant  Administrator  ror  Pro¬ 
gram  Coordination,  Agency  for  \nter- 
natiojrfal  Development. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con 
med. 

r 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECON¬ 
STRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Bernard  Zagorin,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  Alternate  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development  for  a  term  of  2 
years  and  until 'his  successor  has  been 
appointed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc,  and 
that  they  include  the  name  of  James  M. 
Nabrit,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  page  3. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Calendar,  beginning  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  on  page  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
fixations  on  the  Executive  Calender 
ill  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  tA  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Dep>n-tment 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that/xhese  nomi¬ 
nations  be  considered  en  bl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the,  nopdnations  will  be 
considered  en  blocrsgnd,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  they  are  confiri; 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  will 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  obj/fc- 
tion,  they  are  confirmed. 


WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read /the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  James  Watt,  oy  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  Americ^t  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  Wor^a  Health  Organi¬ 
zation. 

The  PRESIDING''’  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  tfiz  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clei*k  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  John  A.  Gronouski,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  /Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Poland. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
’  finned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla¬ 
tive  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  682,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
be  called  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  various  meas¬ 
les  in  order. 

INCREASE  IN  RETIRED  PAY  OF  CER¬ 
TAIN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FORMER 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

The  bill\H.R.  8761)  to  provide  an  in¬ 
crease  in  theVetired  pay  of  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  Lighthouse  Service, 
was  considered^ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELfcb  Mr.  President,  I 
aks  unanimous  conslmt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  699) ,  explaining  trn^ purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wras  ordered  to  be  printed  in\he  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  an 
increase  in  annuities  for  members  of,  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service  to  place  then\on 
an  equal  status  which  recipients  of  cM 
service  annuities. 
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BACKGROUND 

I R.  8761,  and  an  identical  bill,  S.  2216, 
wereyrequested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  invan  executive  communication. 

The  lighthouse  Service  was  merged  with 
the  Coas?  Guard  in  1939  and  the  remaining 
civilian  employees  of  the  Service  continue  to 
serve  until  fthey  reach  retirement  age.  As  of 
May  31,  1965\  the  Service  has  546  retirees, 
with  82  still  orractive  service. 

Tine  retirement  system  for  these  individ¬ 
uals  is  separate  from  the  Civil  Service  Retire¬ 
ment  Act  and  previously  attempts  have  been 
made  to  equalize  tim  benefits.  However, 
Lighthouse  Service  retirees  received  no  in¬ 
crease  when  civil  service,  retirees  were  given 
a  5-percent  increase  in  1962. 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  5 -percent  increase  for  the  Lighthouse 
Service  retirees,  but  the  HouSe  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  believed 
a  greater  increase  should  be  marie  because 
they  have  not  benefited  from  thidmcrease 
for  the  past  3  years.  Accordingly,  tfte  Coast 
Guard  was  requested  to  calculate  that  per¬ 
centage  which,  on  an  annuity  basis,  would 
place  Lighthouse  Service  retirees  on  a  par^y 
with  civil  service  retirees.  As  a  result 
those  studies,  which  indicate  a  6.5-percent 
figure,  the  House  amended  the  bill  to  that 
figure.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
accepts  the  6.5-percent  figure. 


INVITATIONS  PROM  FOREIGN 
PARLIAMENTARY  BODIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  145)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  responding  to  invitations  from 
foreign  parliamentary  bodies  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  I  believe  it  is  on  the  calendar  in 
error. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1826)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  relating  to  certain  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AWARDING  OF  SERVICE  PINS  OJ 
EMBLEMS  TO  MEMBERS,  Ol 
CERS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  Jf HE 
SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  ufoviding 
for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Members,  officei's,  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Senate  w/s  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows* 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Member/^,  officers,  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Senate,  .and  to  promulgate  regu¬ 
lations  governing/the  awarding  of  such  pins 
or  emblems.  Such  pins  or  emblems  shall 
be  of  a  type  appropriate  to  be  attached  to 
the  lapel  of/the  wearer,  shall  be  of  such 
appropriate'  material  and  design,  and  shall 
contain  snch  characters,  symbols,  or  other 
matter, /is  the  committee  shall  select. 

Sec/2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  under 
direction  of  the  committee  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
c/mmittee,  shall  procure  such  pins  or 


emblems  and  award  them  to  Members,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  are 
entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  incurred  in  procur¬ 
ing  such  pins  or  emblems  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re¬ 
port  (No.  702) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  21  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  promulgate  appropriate 
regulations  governing  the  awarding  of  such 
pins  or  emblems.  The  pins  or  emblems 
would  be  of  a  type  appropriate  to  be  attached 
to  the  lapel  of  the  wearer,  and  would  be  of 
such  appropriate  material  and  design  and 
contain  such  characters,  symbols,  or  other 
^matter  as  determined  by  the  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee’s  direc¬ 
tive,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  would  pro- 
curt  the  pins  or  emblems  and  award  them/ 
to  tfte  Members,  officers,  and  employees  wl 
qualify.  The  expenses  incurred  in  procur/fig 
the  pins,  or  emblems  would  be  paid  front  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vo/chers 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  has  maak  a  preliminary  sucVey  of  the 
procedures  a  nek  qualification  Dequirements 
established  by  \  number  o y  Government 
agencies  for  the  awarding  jSi  service  pins. 
If  Senate  Resolution.  21  is /agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  the  committed  wijd  issue  implement¬ 
ing  regulations  to  maqf  the  service  awards 
proposal  operative. 

Regulations  tentatlvely\approved  by  the 
committee  -\vould  provide,  impertinent  part, 
as  follows : 

1.  Type  of  aw/ftd:  The  servidy.  pins  or  em¬ 
blems  shall  be/of  a  material  anaydesign  and 
shall  contain/characters,  symbolsNand  other 
matter  as  selected  by  the  committee\  In  each 
case  the  recipient  of  an  award  will Nalso  be 
presented  with  an  appropriate  certificate  of 
service/signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

2.  A wards  made  annually:  Early  in  1SR 
the/Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  arrange  ai 
a/propriate  ceremony  for  the  initial  awards’ 
5f  the  pins  or  emblems  to  Members,  officers, 

'and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  were  on 
the  Senate  payroll  on  date  Senate  Resolution , 
21  is  agreed  to  and  who  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1965  were  qualified  for  such  award. 
Each  recipient  of  these  initial  awards  shall 
receive  a  single  pin  or  emblem  corresponding 
to  his  highest  period  of  qualifying  service. 
On  an  annual  basis  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  arrange  similar  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  presentation  of  awards  to 
those  who  qualify  therefor  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year. 

3.  Eligibility  for  award:  The  award  of  a 
pin  or  emblem  to  a  Member,  officer,  and  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  after 
completion  of  10  years  of  Senate  service. 
Subsequent  awards  shall  be  made  after  the 
completion  of  succeeding  5-year  periods  up  to 
and  including  50  years  of  Senate  service. 
Former  employees  of  the  Senate  who  pre¬ 
viously  have  completed  a  minimum  of  25 
years  of  service  shall  also  be  eligible  for  an 
award  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

4.  Senate  service  defined:  Senate  service 
shall  be  limited  to  all  service,  whether  con¬ 
tinuous  or  not,  performed  while  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  payroll. 


FANNIE  E.  HOLLOWAY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  146)  to  pay 
gratuity  to  Fannie  E.  Holloway  was  cor 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  /Sen¬ 
ate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  t6  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Fannie  E.  Holloway,  widow  of  Join*  H.  Hol¬ 
loway,  an  employee  of  the  Semite  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal/to  nine  and 
one-half  months’  compensation  at  the  rate 
he  was  receiving  by  law  at  Ahe  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  a^l  other  allowances. 


AUTHORIZATION/TO  STATE  OF  NEW 
MEXICO  TO  PLACE  A  STATUE  OF 
THE  LATE  DENNIS  CHAVEZ  IN  THE 
NATIONAl/STATUARY  HALL  COL- 
LECTIOl 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  46Vto  authorize  placing  temporarily 
in  the/rotunda  of  the  Capitol  the  statue 
of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
fesentatives  concurring).  That  the  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez  Statuary  Hall  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  place  temporarily  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
late  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on  said 
occasion,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  CONGRESS  OF  A 
STATUE  OF  THE  LATE  DENNIS 
CHAVEZ  IN  THE  NATIONAL  STAT¬ 
UARY  HALL  COLLECTION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  47)  to  authorize  the  acceptance  by 
Congress  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Dennis 
Chavez  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
statue  of  the  late  Dennis  Chavez,  presented 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  accepted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State 
.for  the  contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of 
ts  most  eminent  citizens,  illustrious  for  his 
historic  renown  and  distinguished  civic  serv¬ 
iced  and  be  it  further 

Rebolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  SEN¬ 
ATE  DOCUMENT  PROCEEDINGS 
INCIDENTALSTO  ACCEPTANCE  AND 
DEDICATION  OF  A  STATUE  OF  THE 
LATE  DENNIS  CHAVEZ  IN  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  STATUARY  HALL  COLLEC¬ 
TION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  48)  to  print  as  a  Semite  document 
the  proceedings  df  the  presentation,  ded¬ 
ication,  and  acceptance  by  Congress  of 
the  statue  of  the  late  SenatoryDennis 
Chavez  was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  ac 
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The  450  Sertoma  Clubs  throughout  the 
ited  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  have 
a  freedom  program  which  dates  back 
nearl^.  half  a  century.  Last  year  more 
than  5\million  copies  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  distributed  by  Ser¬ 
toma  Clubs  in  the  United  States.  The 
Utah  Education  Association  has  fully 
endorsed  tn^  freedom  program  as  one 
which  helps  instill  better  citizenship 
in  our  youth. 

Mr.  President, ''I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be\>rinted  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  dated  August  27, 
1965,  which  I  have  received  from  H.  A. 
Zethren,  president  of  Sertoma  Interna¬ 
tional,  indicating  that  organization’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  has  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  the  sponsorship  of  a  congressional 
resolution  relating  to  Freedojn  Sunday 
and  Freedom  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  ahd  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in\the 
Record. 

The  -joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  110) 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually ' 
proclamations  designating  the  Sunday  of 
each  year  which  occurs  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  February  22  as  Freedom  Sunday 
and  the  calendar  week  of  each  year  dur¬ 
ing  which  February  22  occurs  as  Freedom 
Week,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett 
is  as  follows: 

Sertoma  International, 

August  27,  1965. 

Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

T7.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  The  Executive 
Committee  of  Sertoma  International,  in  it’s 
regular  meeting  of  August  19,  20,  21,  1965, 
unanimously  approved  the  activity  of  Dr. 
Levi  E.  Reynolds  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  sponsoring  and  approval  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  annually,  proclamations  designating  a 
Freedom  Sunday.  Therefore,  as  president  of 
Sertoma  International,  and  speaking  for  our 
entire  membership,  I  respectfully  join  in  re¬ 
questing  your  sponsorship  of  the  attached 
resolution  directing  such  authorization. 

We,  in  Sertoma,  have  observed  over  a  pej 
riod  of  years,  the  complacence  and  lethargy 
of  our  people  generally  in  regard  to  that  pre¬ 
cious  freedom  heritage  given  us  in  otur  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence,  and  guaranteed 
to  us  in  our  Constitution.  Our  forefathers 
had  such  regard  for  these  freedom  principles, 
that  they  gave  of  their  substance  and  even 
their  lives  to  assure  our  children  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations,  this  freedom  heritage 
and  it’s  related  opportunities;  as  exemplified 
in  our  free  enterprise  system  and  it’s  pre¬ 
cious  freedoms  of  speech/and  religious  wor¬ 
ship. 

This  complacence  of/our  citizens  generally, 
caused  us  in  Sertom/  to  feel  that  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  these  freedom  principles  can 
take  place  as  the  -years  go  by,  unless  we  have 
a  means  of  creating  a  renewed  awareness  of 
this  heritage  of  freedom.  We  also  feel  the 
need  of  implanting  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  children,  an  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  Xf  these  basic  freedom  principles 
that  hay e  enabled  us  to  achieve  a  stature  as  a 
nation/that  we  now  enjoy,  and  that  have 
given/us  our  abundant  way  of  life. 

is  is  the  thing  that  has  motivated  us  as 
’international  service  club  organization, 
establish  our  freedom  program,  that  has 


been  cited  year  after  year  by  the  Freedom’s 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  We  feel,  though, 
that  there  is  so  much  at  stake,  that  we  can¬ 
not  guard  our  freedom  program  as  a  selfish 
personal  program  and  interest,  but  must 
share  it  with  everyone  as  an  American  way 
of  life  program. 

We,  in  Sertoma,  are  grateful  for  your  un¬ 
derstanding  of,  and  dedication  to,  these  great 
freedom  principles,  and  your  willingness  to 
give  of  yourself  in  sponsoring  this  resolution. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any  suggestions 
that  you  may  have  for  us  as  an  assist  to  you 
in  your  sponsorship  of  the  resolution. 

Sincerely, 

H.  A.  Zethren, 

President. 

Mr.  CARLSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  joint  resolution  introduced  this  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for 
cosponsors  before  it  is  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  NA¬ 
TIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  442  AND  443 

r.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr/Mc- 
Clelaan)  submitted  two  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  then]/ jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repesfl  section 
14(b)  of  Nile  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  and  sectum  705(b)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Acrsof  1959  ayfa  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  oK  section  8(a)  (3)  of  the 
National  Laboi\  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  which  wre  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  bo^printed. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  444 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  submitted  amendments,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm  in¬ 
come,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

WASHINGTON  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  received  today  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  received  today  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  468 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 


States  welcome  to  their  shores  the  jurists 
and  members  of  the  legal  profession  of  thesp' 
many  nations  and  will  join  with  them  An 
this  important  effort  to  build  world  p«ce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is-^here 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  /Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Bayh/ Curtis,  Tydings,  and 
Young  of  Ohic/  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (JS.  2411)  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  oommission  to  study  and  ap¬ 
praise  the/nrganization  and  operation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
at  its  next  printing. 

Th/PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  142) 
proposing  a  study  to  determine  feasi¬ 
bility  of  utilizing  trade  credits  issued  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  international  trade,  the  name  ©f 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON¬ 
CURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  1,  1965,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Tower  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55)  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
certain  water  problems  confronting  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Moss  on  September  1,  1965. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP- 
SNDIX 

OnVequest,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered\o  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as 
follows: 

By  MiV ROBERTSON: 

Article  entitled  “Another  Constitutional 
Convention  Ahlsad?”  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Virginia  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Government. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Article  entitled  “Praxy  Hogue,  CJC,  Geared 
for  the  Future,”  paying,  tribute  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cisco  Junior  College,  published  in  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News  of S&ugust  15,  1965. 

Editorial  entitled  “A  Chosen  Man  of  God,” 
in  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
published  in  the  Taylor  (Tex.) Npaily  Press  of 
September  6,  1965. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH :  \ 

Salem  College,  Salem,  W.  Va.,  Article  in 
Parade  magazine,  September  5,  1965.\ 
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FARM  BILL  INCLUDES  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  farm  bill  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today  includes  a  new  wildlife 
service  payments  program  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  wildlife  Advisory  Board  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

The  service  payments  program  will 
compensate  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
agree  to  manage  idled  cropland  for  wild¬ 
life  and  permit  the  public  to  use  it  with¬ 
out  charge  for  hunting,  fishing,  trapping, 
hiking,  and  other  types  of  recreation.  It 
also  gives  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  wildlife  recreation  aspects  of  our 
farm  program. 

the  wildlife  and  recreation  aspects  of  our 

The  Advisory  Board,  chosen  from 
members  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm 
organizations.  State  fish  and  game  agen¬ 
cies,  and  members  of  the  general  public, 
will  make  recommendations  on  wildlife 
policy  relating  to  farm  programs. 

These  new  provisions,  which  I  pro¬ 
posed  in  July,  were  added  to  title  V  of 
the  farm  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  They  create  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  farmer  or  rancher,  who 
needs  more  income,  and  the  urban  resi¬ 
dent,  who  needs  more  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  space. 

This  program  provides  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  in  recent  years  to  greatly  ex¬ 
pand  outdoor  recreation  opportunity 
through  a  small  dollar  investment  in  our 
rural  areas. 

The  need  is  clear.  The  demand  for 
recreational  space,  based  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  all  kinds  of  outdoor  resources, 
is  creating  so  much  pressure  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  this  increasing  demand 
will  have  to  be  met  on  private  land  if  it 
is  met  at  all.  This  is  because  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  public  land  acquision  in  many 
areas  and  lack  of  sufficient  public  money 
to  buy  and  manage  the  recreation  space 
that  is  needed. 

This  new  program  has  widespread 
support  from  leading  farm  and  conser¬ 
vation  organizations.  It  has  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  Farmers  Union,  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  National  Wildlife  Fed¬ 
eration,  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Midwest  Pheasant  Council,  Wild¬ 
life  Management  Institute,  Southeast¬ 
ern  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Com¬ 
missioners,  North  American  Wildlife 
Foundation,  and  the  J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling 
Foundation. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  change  in 
land  use  policy  from  the  standpoint  of 
recreation,  this  program  also  can  reverse 
the  serious  and  longtime  downward  trend 
in  farm  game  populations.  The  great 
concern  of  conservationists  over  this 
trend  is  not  prompted  so  much  by  the 
need  for  increasing  hunting  opportunity 
as  it  is  to  maintain  farm  game  popula¬ 
tions  in  the  face  of  increasingly  inten¬ 
sive  farming  practices. 

Farming  practices  are  becoming  more 
and  more  unfavorable  to  wildlife  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Midwest.  Two  of  our  best 
game  birds,  the  quail  and  the  pheasant, 
are  most  seriously  affected  because  they 
require  nesting  cover  in  hayfields  and 


similar  areas.  But  habitat  for  all  kinds 
of  small  game — grouse,  rabbits,  doves, 
partridge,  and  many  others — is  disap¬ 
pearing. 

The  trend  to  more  cultivated  row  crops 
such  as  com  and  soybeans  at  the  expense 
of  small  grains  and  hay  is  drastically  re¬ 
ducing  the  acreage  of  these  nesting  cover 
crops.  Crop  rotation  patterns  have 
shifted  away  from  the  corn-oats-hay  of 
recent  years,  eliminating  the  nesting 
cover  it  provided.  Improved  harvesting 
and  weed  control  methods  have  sharply 
cut  waste  grain  and  weeds  that  once  fur¬ 
nished  food  and  cover  for  farm  wildlife. 

Cover  for  all  types  of  wildlife  also  has 
been  reduced  by  the  trend  toward  “clean” 
farming:  clearing  of  woodlots  and 
brushy  fence  rows,  burning  and  draining 
of  marshy  areas,  indiscriminate  spraying 
of  weed  and  brush  killers  on  fence  rows 
and  roadsides,  and  heavier  grazing. 

All  these  factors  have  cut  small  game 
numbers  in  our  rural  areas.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  them  our  city  sportsmen  will 
soon  have  to  look  to  properly  managed 
private  land  for  hunting  opportunity. 
Farmers  are  willing  and  able  to  provide 
the  management  and  hunting  access 
that  is  needed  in  many  instances,  but 
they  should  have  some  assistance  to  do 
so. 

This  cropland  retirement  program, 
with  the  wildlife  and  recreation  aspects 
properly  emphasized,  provides  the  incen¬ 
tives  that  will  make  that  possible. 

The  wildlife  service  payments  program 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  cost-sharing 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
that  farmers  would  be  expected  to  adopt 
in  idling  cropland.  Such  practices  as 
pond  building  and  tree  and  shrub  plant¬ 
ing  help  provide  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  land  use  permanence  for  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  and  badly  needed  nest¬ 
ing  and  feeding  areas  for  migrating 
waterfowl. 

The  service  payments  program  will  en¬ 
courage  positive  programs  of  wildlife 
management  on  retired  cropland  and 
make  several  million  acres  available  for 
public  use.  This  management  and  use 
would  be  administered  in  cooperation 
with  our  State  fish  and  game  agencies, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  apply 
their  know-how  to  this  aspect  of  the 
farm  program. 

In  administering  this  provision,  the 
Secretary  will  use  these  State  agencies  as 
his  technical  arm  to  work  with  farmers 
in  adopting  wildlife  practices,  desig¬ 
nating  desirable  areas  in  which  the  ad¬ 
ditional  payment  should  be  offered,  eval¬ 
uating  the  worth  of  the  land  for  wildlife 
use,  and  formulating  rules  governing  the 
use  of  the  land.  Where  necessary,  these 
agencies  will  assist  the  Secretary  in  de¬ 
termining  compliance. 

The  service  payments  program  is  not 
mandatory  in  any  respect.  A  producer 
who  did  not  want  to  open  his  land  to 
public  access  under  this  provision  would 
not  be  precluded  from  participating  in 
the  program,  applying  wildlife  uses  to  the 
land,  and  permitting  limited  public  ac¬ 
cess  on  a  fee  basis.  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
wildlife  service  payment.  I  think  this 
is  a  creative  opportunity  to  expand  our 


wildlife  habitat  and  recreation  opportu¬ 
nities  at  the  same  time. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Kan¬ 
sas  is  perhaps  the  only  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  said 
that  a  newspaper  was  started  before 
there  was  any  news  to  print.  Her 
King,  an  early  Kansas  journalist  of  some 
reknown  and  a  lover  of  colorful  >5xag- 
geration,  made  this  statement  in  1906. 
His  reference  was  to  the  Kansas  Weekly 
Herald  whose  first  issue  wajr  published 
at  Leavenworth  on  SeptemiJer  15,  1854. 

It  has  been  said,  too,  that  Kansas  has 
more  newspapers  per  capita  than  any 
other  State.  Among y^nese  newspapers 
are  the  one-  or  two-Hlan  or  family  oper¬ 
ated  newspaper  which  still  exist  in  Kan¬ 
sas  performing  A  significant  function 
even  in  this  fast-moving  world. 

One  of  the /mest  small  newspapers  in 
the  State  o^Kansas  is  the  Washington 
County  News  of  Washington,  Kans.  And 
one  of  t finest  publishers  and  editors 
in  Kansas  is  my  friend,  Tom  Buchanan. 

Recently  an  editorial  appeared  in  this 
neyspaper  called  “The  American  Dream” 
ich  comments  upon  the  philosophies 
ow  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  citizens  as  engendered  by  the  so- 
called  Great  Society.  Within  this  edi¬ 
torial  there  is  room  for  thought  but  there 
is  more;  there  is  hope  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  American  dream  and  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Dream 

“The  great  American  dream.”  Millions 
of  people  left  home  and  family  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  search  of  it.  Millions  moved  again 
from  the  coast  to  the  Great  Plains  enduring 
hardships  so  severe  we  can  only  dimly  im¬ 
agine  them — all  in  search  of  the  “great 
American  dream.” 

So  the  years  have  passed — only  about  300 
f  them  all  told.  And  the  dream  has 
anged  to  a  nightmare. 

e  lush  prairies  have  been  plowed  un¬ 
der  make  farmland  that  can’t  be  planted. 
Forested  hillsides  have  been  ravished  so  that 
the  rains  rush  down  them  in  torrents  filling 
streams  with  mud. 

In  the  wdleys  huge  cities  sprawl  in  con¬ 
fusion,  choked  with  traffic,  bathed  in  acrid 
smoke.  In  the  suburbs,  ugly,  treeless  sub¬ 
divisions  mar  the  country  landscape. 

That  freedom  of  religion  so  many  sought 
has  become  freecKpn  from  religion.  The 
farmer  and  the  laborer  and  the  businessman 
is  controlled  and  taxeW  as  European  despots 
did  in  times  gone  by. 

The  automobile  is  a  wonderful  thing — un¬ 
til  it  is  piled  in  a  Junk\heap  along  the 
roadside. 

Every  man’s  dream  of  becoming  his  own 
boss  is  changed  these  days,  rh  the  Great 
Society  every  man  dreams  of  getftng  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  check  each  month — and  racist  every 
man  does. 

Our  patriot  forefathers  rioted  in  Boston 
harbor  over  a  tax  on  tea.  Their  grandsons 
and  great  grandsons  have  dreamed  up  tax 
that  make  the  tea  tax  look  like  a  tea  part^\ 

Is  the  “Great  American  Dream”  lost  for¬ 
ever? 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  farm  bill.  Senate  committee  reported\foreign  aid 
Appropriation  bill .  Sens.  Young,  N.  D.  and  Burdick  criticized  restorations  on 
wheat  shipments  to  Russia.  House  adopted  resolution  for  cons i derat ion\?f  Federal 
pay  bill. 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill.  pp.  22621, 
22645-89,  22690,  22691-7,  22705 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Bass,  46  to  45  (with  the  Vice  President  voting  yea  to  break  a  tie 
vote),  to  strike  out  Sec.  706  of  the  bill  which  would  have  provided 
that  whenever  the  application  of  any  law  requires  determinations  to  be 
made  of  the  amounts  of  labor  needed  for  the  production  and  harvesting 
of  any  agricultural  crop,  such  determinations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (pp.  22645-71).  By  a  vote  of  45  to  44,  tabled 
a  motion  by  Rep.  Bass  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 


2 


was  agreed  to  (p.  22671). 

By  Sen.  Proxmire,  57  to  27,  to  include  dairy  provisions  in  the  bill  simile 
to  those  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  which  would  assign  to  each 
producer  in  a  milk  order  area  a  fluid  milk  base  in  lieu  of  a  blended 
price  on  total  production  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  for  manu¬ 
facturing  into  butter,  cheese,  powdered  milk,  and  other  milk  products, 
pp.  22671-89 

Rejected  three  amendments  by  Sen.  Miller  to  the  Proxmire  dairy  amendment  to 
eliminate  language  respecting  transfer  of  allocations  of  producers,  to 
eliminate  language  respecting  a  regulated  handler's  own  production  of 
milk,  and  to  add  language  respecting  proportion  of  highest  use 
classification  sales  of  milk  for  area  covered  by  marketing  order  of 
the  total  producer  deliveries  of  milk  in  such  area.  pp.  22683-8 
Pending/ adjournment  was  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Brewster  to  provide  that  no 

producer  shall  be  eligible  for  price-support  loans  under  any  USDA  program 
in  excess  of  $10,000  for  any  one  year.  p.  22691 


2.  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  10871  (S.  Rept.  708).  p.  22703 

3* *^HEAT.  Sens.  Young,  N.  D. ,  and  Burdick  criticized  the  50-50  shipping  restric¬ 
tions  on  wheat  sold  to  Russia  and  Communist -bloc  countries  and  inserted 
sev^al  items  in  support  of  their  position,  pp.  22710,  22725-6 

4.  FOOD  PRlbfJS.  Sen.  Miller  defended  the  farmer  against  allegatior>S  that  he 

"is  to  blafl^e  for  the  rise  in  food  prices,"  and  inserted  several  items  in 
support  of  Xs  position,  pp.  22641-5 

5.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  sX  Dodd  stated  that  "there  is  a  growjX  realization  among 

the  major  trading  csmntries  of  the  world  that  non-tariff  obstacles  to  the 
free  exchanges  of  goods  and  capital  are  as  every  ^bit  restrictive  as  tariffs," 
and  inserted  two  articles  reviewing  such  obstacles  to  foreign  trade, 
pp.  22727-9  X 

6.  JOB  CORPS.  Sen.  Neuberger  expressed  con^drn  that  "people  who  join  t-he  Job 

Corps  will  be  stereotyped  in  the\publi?c  mind,"  and  inserted  an  item,  "Job 
Corps  Image  Nonexistent."  p.  2273%X 

7.  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Sparkman  urged/fnat  Congress  "begin  considering  future,  more 

comprehensive  legislation"  tp'provide  cof»t  living  increases  for  retired 

Federal  employees,  p.  22734  X 

/  HOUSE  X 

8.  TARIFF.  Received  the  conference  reports  on  H.  Ik  5768,  to  provide  that  a 

study  be  made  of  thXfeasibility  of  separate  classifications  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules  for  yarjrfs  of  man-made  fibers  commonly  referred  to  as  textured 
or  texturized  vKrns,  and  for  a  report  to  Congress  by  Peb.  1,  1966  (H.  Rept. 
978)  (P.  2276^:  and  H.  R.  7969,  to  correct  certain  erroX.  in  the  U.  S. 

Tariff  Schedules  (H.  Rept.  979) (pp.  22765-70). 

9.  NATIONAL  PARKS .  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  rejX^ed  without 

amendment  H.  R.  9417,  to  revise  the  boundary  of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument, 
S/Dak.  (H.  Rept.  981).  p.  22771 

lQd  EMPLOYMENT.  Adopted  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  10065,  do 
^  more  effectively  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  race,  cXpr 
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velry  and  gems  are  another  favorite  in 
lent  among  Europeans. 

Vuble  with  these  items  is  that  you  ca: 
make\  mistakes.  Paintings  can  fall  out 
favor.\  Tastes  change  among  art  collec1 
oney  put  into  jewelry  and  gems  eai 
for  the  owner  while  he  is  wait/ng 
^t  a  profit. 

Pensions 

Peopld  living  on  a  pension  or  fixed  income 
from  an  annuity  usually  find  themselves  los¬ 
ing  ground  as  prices  go  up.  That’s  way  in¬ 
flation  is  sailed  the  “worst  enemy’’  of  widows, 
orphans,  arid  old  people. 

Social  security  pensions,  just  increased  by 
7  percent,  about  offset  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  last  time  pensions  were 
raised  in  1959.  Difficulty  for  pensioners 
comes  in  theuag  between  the  time  tjftat  prices 
go  up  and  the  time  pensions  are  n 

People  receiving  pensions  fro/h.  private 
companies,  inmost  cases,  are  worse  off.  Un¬ 
like  social  security,  higher  pensions  granted 
to  workers  by  most  companies  are  not  paid 
to  persons  already  on  the  reti/ed  rolls. 
Creditors 

People  who  lend  out  money,  generally 
speaking,  are  pinched  by  price  inflation. 
Dollars  loaned  apt  come  bafck  in  diluted 
form  in  terms  of  What  they  will  buy  in  the 
marketplace.  Interest  chared  on  the  loan 


foads,  but  lend- 
rnings  on  their 
fcounted  on. 


on  new  attraction 
Debt  of  people  al¬ 
lhistory,  a  fact  that 
mVmists.  Charges  to 
a  growing  part 


helps  to  offset  inflation's 
ers  then  find  thaty’real” 
money  are  less  than  they 
Borrower 

People  who  use  borrowed  money  tend  to 
come  out  ahead  in  aVp erfod  of  rising  prices. 
Inflation  tends  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
debts.  These  debts  ckaj  be  paid  off  in  dol¬ 
lars  of  declining  value 

Debt,  thus,  can  ta! 
in  an  era  of  inflatlo; 
ready  is  the  highest 
is  worrying  some 
carry  that  debt  are 
of  people’s  incomes. 

Now,  as  creeping  /nflatibn  takes  on  added 
speed,  economists  feel  that  debt  will  grow 
in  appeal.  As  one  /feconomJBt  put  it :  “When¬ 
ever  prices  start  /moving  \up  on  a  broad 
front,  there  is  thfe  danger  tthat  the  thrifty 
will  become  spendthrifts — and  do  it  more 
and  more  on  the/ cuff.” 

That  gives  you  an  idea  of  What  a  shrink¬ 
ing  dollar,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  of 
that  dollar,  car/  mean  in  peop\e’s  daily  lives 

10  GUARANTEE 

It's  import^it  to  remember  that  there  is 
no  guarantee/ of  perpetual  inflation. 

In  terms  or  wholesale  prices,  xor  example, 
these  prices/  held  about  unchanged  for  a 
remarkable  /period  of  about  6  years,  until 
they  started  moving  up  a  year  ag! 

An  unexpected  showing  in  business  could 
change  th f  outlook  for  inflation.  \  Peace  in 
Vietnam,  n  it  should  come,  might  Hiring  cut¬ 
backs  in /arms  spending,  tip  budget  totals 
for  defei/se  downward  instead  of  tfce  other 
way. 

Still,  /as  the  economists  see  it,  fehances 
are  tha/  prices  will  continue  to  creep  Upward 
as  theu  have  for  years  past. 

Tha/’s  been  the  trend  for  more  tHan  30 
years./  Economists  see  no  end  to  it  sa  long 
as  Government  strives  to  insure  perpetual 
prosperity  without  ever  permitting  \  the 
ecor/bmy  to  slow  a  bit. 

Drds  indicate  that  no  one  can  ccfcint 
on  Jboming  out  unscathed  from  the  effects  of 
a  dwindling  dollar.  But  those  same  records 
fo  indicate  that  the  workingman— and  the 
reful  investor  in  stocks,  a  business,  pr 
rial  estate — stands  a  good  chance  of  comi: 
»ut  ahead. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  allocated  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No.  435, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass]  to  H.R.  9811. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield,  with¬ 
out  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  Under  what  type  of  con¬ 
sent  agreement  is  the  Senate  now  oper¬ 
ating? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  in  effect,  1  hour  is  al¬ 
located  to  each  side  of  the  pending 
amendment.  One  hour  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
1  hour  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  BASS.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  my  amendment  has  been 
called  up  but  that  no  time  has  as  yet 
been  consumed  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  His  amendment  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
somewhat  uneasy  reentry  but  successful 


splashdown,  I  am  happy  to  be  back  to 
call  up  my  amendment  today.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  courtesy  of  the  majority  leader 
in  having  it  made  the  pending  question 
and  for  being  so  patient  as  to  await  my 
return  on  my  delayed  trip  back  from 
Tennessee. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  strike  section  703  from  the  pending 
bill.  I  interpolate  to  state  that  since  the 
original  section  was  placed  in  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has  amended 
that  section.  I  quote  the  section  as 
amended: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  whenever  the  application  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  requires  determinations  to 
be  made  of  the  amount  of  labor  needed  for 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  crop,  or  of  the  availability  thereof 
for  such  production  and  harvesting,  such 
determinations  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  accepted 
by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
carrying  out  of  activities  in  which  such  de¬ 
terminations  are  needed. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  shall  now  address  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
that  I  realize  there  are  some  problems 
existing  in  the  area  of  farm  labor  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  dual  responsibility  in  certain 
areas.  However,  I  think  these  problems 
should  be  settled  by  other  legislation  or 
by  the  courts.  I  definitely  do  not  think 
that  this  major  bill,  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act,  is  the  proper  vehicle  on 
which  to  tie  this  trailer.  For  this  reason, 
I  oppose  this  provision  and  shall  point 
out  some  of  the  confusion  which  will 
result  if  it  is  retained.  I  shall  also  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  why  this  section  should  be 
given  much  more  study  and  consideration 
before  it  is  enacted. 

This  provision  was  not  proposed  by  the 
administration.  It  was  not  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  It  was  not  contained  in 
any  version  of  the  Senate  bill  considered 
by  the  committee,  but  was  offered  in  the 
closing  hour  of  the  committee’s  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill,  and  was  considered 
very  briefly.  The  subject  matter  this 
provision  deals  with  is  highly  controver¬ 
sial,  the  effects  are  enormous,  and  the 
basis  for  such  a  proposal  is  in  great  dis¬ 
pute.  Yet  the  amendment  was  treated  in 
committee  as  a  minor  appendage  to  a 
major  bill  and  was  placed  as  the  last 
section  in  the  miscellaneous  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  report  devotes  some  73 
pages  to  discussing  the  various  programs 
in  the  bill.  Yet,  only  one  small  para¬ 
graph  on  page  73  is  devoted  to  this  very 
far-reaching  provision  and  its  effects. 
With  respect  to  this  paragraph,  I  might 
point  out  that  while  its  primary  import  is 
in  what  it  fails  to  say  rather  than  in 
what  it  says,  it  is  erroneous  in  the  in¬ 
formation  which  it  gives. 

The  report  states : 

This  provision  will  bave  the  effect  of  elim¬ 
inating  the  confusion  which  now  exists  in 
connection  with  determinations  concerting 
the  admissability  of  supplemental  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  under  the  Immigration  and 
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Nationality  Act.  In  considering  the  question 
of  the  admissability  of  supplemental  workers 
the  Attorney  General  needs  to  know  what 
the  requirements  of  agriculture  are  and 
whether  there  are  available  sufficient  domes¬ 
tic  workers  capable  of  meeting  these  require¬ 
ments.  At  present  he  relies  upon  advisory 
information  only,  obtained  from  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  which  have  neither  statu¬ 
tory  responsibility  or  the  qualifications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  obtain,  evalu¬ 
ate,  and  supply  such  information.  This  sec¬ 
tion  will  correct  this  by  placing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  such  information  in  the  agency  of 
Government  which  has  the  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pertise  to  make  such  determinations. 

I  submit  that  far  from  eliminating  the 
confusion,  if  such  does  presently  exist 
concerning  admitting  supplemental  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  into  this  country,  this 
provision  will  create  such  confusion  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  old, 
illegal  days  of  the  so-called  wetbacks  in 
order  to  provide  any  supplemental  for¬ 
eign  farm  labor  at  all.  It  is  true  that 
the  Attorney  General  needs  to  know  the 
requirements  of  agriculture,  and  whether 
there  are  available  domestic  workers 
capable  of  meeting  these  requirements. 
The  practice  at  the  present  time  is  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  or  their  appointed  agents, 
to  confer  on  his  matter  and  reach  a  con¬ 
sensus  concerning  the  number  of  work¬ 
ers  required  to  harvest  a  given  crop.  In 
this  respect,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  information  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pertise  exclusive  of  other  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  Labor.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  determining 
whether  there  are  sufficient  domestic 
workers  capable  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to  harvest  a  particular 
crop,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
no.  facilities,  expertise,  or  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  which  to  determine  these 
conclusions. 

The  report  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pertise  to  make  such  determinations.  I 
challenge  this  statement  and  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  facilities  or  expertise 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  for  de¬ 
termining  the  availability  of  U.S.  work¬ 
ers.  What  facilities  and  expertise  does 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  for 
determining  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the 
U.S.  workers  who  are  available?  These 
determinations  have  been  reached  in  the 
past  after  reviewing  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  put  together  by  the  U.S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Sendee  working  together  with  the 
various  State  employment  services,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  other 
parts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Are  we  to  remove  these  agencies  from 
the  Labor  Department  and  place  them 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  are 
we  to  establish  new  agencies  to  make 
these  determinations  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  even  though  we  have 
agencies  established  for  this  purpose  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Department  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  President,  should  this  amendment, 
as  contained  in  the  pending  bill,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  immigrant 
labor  legislation,  it  is  apparent,  without 
any  doubt,  that  it  would  become  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  separate  divi¬ 
sion  in  order  to  comply  with  the  making 
of  determinations  under  this  act. 


It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  some  of 
the  people  who  are  critical  of  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  now  are  alined  on  the 
side  of  needless  duplication,  inefficiency, 
and  confusion  which  would  result  from 
this  amendment — an  amendment  which 
would  entail  the  spending  of  untold  dol¬ 
lars  to  provide  for  this  entirely  new 
duplicative  section  of  Government  which 
this  amendment  would  be  required  to 
create. 

At  least  as  surprising  is  finding  people 
alined  in  support  of  this  provision  who  in 
the  past  have  stood  as  the  stanchest  de¬ 
fenders  for  proper,  senatorial  procedure 
and  for  respect  for  the  committee  system. 
This  amendment  serves  not  only  to  ab¬ 
rogate  both  principles,  but  indeed  to 
relegate  these  principles  to  oblivion. 
For  instance,  assuming  that  it  was  a 
proper  matter  for  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  and  a  proper  matter 
to  be  placed  in  this  bill,  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  hearings  whatsoever  were 
conducted  on  this  measure  even  though 
its  effects  and  ramifications  are  far 
reaching.  It  is  true  that  back  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  conducted  2  days  of  hearings  con¬ 
cerning  the  lapse  of  the  bracero  program 
and  the  problems  which  this  presented. 
However,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  hear¬ 
ings  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
stated  on  the  floor  of  this  body  that  the 
purpose  of  the  hearings  was  merely  to 
advise  the  committee  and  the  Senate  of 
the  effects  of  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program. 

Mr.  President,  during  8  years  of  my 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
while  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  I  made  a  rather  extensive  study 
of  this  particular  problem  dealing  with 
the  immigrant  labor  situation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  problem  of  the  wetbacks  and 
braceros  who  came  into  the  country  il¬ 
legally,  and  under  the  old  act. 

After  a  rather  long  period  of  study, 
having  voted  for  the  program  during  the 
first  6  years  of  my  service  in  Congress, 

1  discovered  that  the  program  was  doing 
irreparable  damage  with  reference  to 
human  element  involved,  as  well  as  fail¬ 
ing  to  provide  the  proper  labor,  wages, 
and  protection  for  the  personnel  in¬ 
volved. 

The  chairman  concluded  that  the 
views  presented  were  very  conflicting  in 
nature.  No  hearings  were  held ;  no  study 
was  made  on  this  provision.  Even  so  at 
the  time  it  was  presented  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  though  the  committee  had  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  bill  for  a  period  of  almost 

2  weeks,  this  particular  section  was 
given  only  cursory  attention  and  was 
discussed  for  less  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  due  deference  to 
the  author  of  the  provision,  he  stated 
earlier  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee  that  he  would  offer  his  provi¬ 
sion  before  final  bill  was  marked  up. 
We  did  have  some  notice,  although  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  advised  the  committee  that 
he  would  offer  the  amendment  before  the 
hearings  were  concluded. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi'.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  made  that  last 
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statement.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  2 
days  before  the  time  of  the  offering  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Flori¬ 
da  advised  the  committee  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  fix 
the  number  and  availability  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  various  agricultural  industries, 
with  particular  reference  to  those  in¬ 
dustries  which  produce  perishable  crops? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
it  was  2  days,  3,  or  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  several  days. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
want  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  did  give  notice  to 
the  committee  that  he  intended  to  call 
this  provision  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  dif¬ 
fer  in  any  way  from  the  notice  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  at  the  time  he 
called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BASS.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows,  I  have  no  information 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  tried  to  give  appropriate  infor¬ 
mation,  well  ahead  of  time,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  this  step.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  went  further  and  also  said, 
as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  remember, 
that  the  courts  have  held  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  was  in  this  field  solely 
in  an  advisory  capacity  and  was  not  an¬ 
swerable  in  the  courts  to  growers  who 
were  aggrieved.  The  Senator  remembers 
my  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
wished  to  make  it  clear  in  my  remarks 
that  there  was  no  indication  of  anything 
that  would  reflect  on  the  way  in  which 
the  amendment  was  brought  up  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

We  did  not  have  any  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  ramifications  and  the  effect 
of  the  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  we 
did  not  have  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the 
officials  in  the  departments  affected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  this  provi¬ 
sion  would  affect  very  crucial  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittees.  At  least  it  would  therefore  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  traversty  of  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee  system  to  allow  such  perfunctory 
examination  by  only  one  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  involved. 

To  cite  a  very  good  example,  it  might 
be  noted  that  on  September  7  the  Senate 
passed  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
containing  $1,723,000  for  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  This  is  to  be  used  for 
expenses  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  in 
connection  with  admission  of  nonimmi¬ 
grant  aliens  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  employment  in  agri¬ 
culture.  This  bill  also  insures  that  max¬ 
imum  efforts  are  made  to  recruit  and  re¬ 
train  agricultural  workers  for  available 
job  opportunities,  that  these  domestic 
workers  be  given  preference  and  employ¬ 
ment  over  alien  workers,  and  that  the 
employment  of  alien  workers  does  not  in 
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any  manner  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  native  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  worked  on  the  committee 
which  marked  up  the  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  earlier  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  bill  which  covered 
the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that,  in  both  of  those  mark¬ 
ups,  the  Senator  from  Florida  insisted 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  given  ade¬ 
quate  funds  with  which  to  enlarge  his 
recruitment  program. 

Mr.  BASS.  And  to  make  a  study  of 
the  entire  subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  The  recruit¬ 
ment  program  is  the  program  for  which 
funds  were  requested.  That  is  what  the 
Secretary  was  given  the  funds  for,  and 
Senator  from  Florida  in  no  sense  wants 
to  affect  his  right,  duty,  and  obligation  to 
do  that  work.  It  should  be  done  much 
better  than  it  has  been  done. 

The  Secretary  will  have  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  two  additional  amounts  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  However,  that 
matter  does  not  at  all  affect  the  purview 
of  the  pending  amendment  which  the 
Senator  seeks  now  to  strike. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  thorough¬ 
ly  agree  that  it  would  be  effective.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  taken  out  of  consid¬ 
eration  in  this  very  important  problem; 
and  the  recruitment  problem,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  would  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  raised  that 
question,  because  apparently  he  has 
gained  a  completely  erroneous  idea  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  makes  it  very  clear 
that  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
not  do  is  to  determine  what  the  labor 
needs  are  and  the  available  labor  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  picking  or 
handling  or  harvesting  of  crops.  By  no 
means  does  the  amendment  attempt  to 
amend  or  destroy  existing  legislation,  or 
to  cut  off  appropriations  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  is  trying  to  provide  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  accentu¬ 
ate  and  enlarge  his  recruitment  efforts 
which,  up  to  now,  have  been  hope¬ 
lessly  ineffective  in  obtaining  labor  for 
the  various  industries  which  produce  per¬ 
ishable  commodities,  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wants  the 
recruitment  to  be  stepped  up,  and  he 
wants  no  other  functions  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  to  be  impaired.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  want 
the  growers  to  be  left  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  some  agency  that  has  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  that  has  authority  to 
determine  something  that  is  certain  and 
definite  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
laborers  needed  in  the  fields.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  such  decisions  are  made 


by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  the  de¬ 
cisions  are  changed  from  time  to  time 
as  the  crops  are  being  harvested. 

No  one  has  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
problem  than  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  because  he  is  required  by  law  to 
make  the  estimates,  to  issue  the  market 
news  reports,  and  to  maintain  the  con¬ 
tact  men  in  the  field. 

All  he  desires  is  to  have  something 
certain  upon  which  the  producers  of 
perishable  crops  can  rely;  and  that  some¬ 
thing  certain  is  wholly  wanting  under 
the  present  system. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  proceed,  I  desire  to  extend  every 
courtesy,  but  since  we  are  working  under 
a  time  limitation,  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  be  as  generous  with  their  time  so 
that  we  may  have  full  debate  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  as  to  the  setting  of  wages, 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor? 

I  should  like  to  report  that  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  wages  which  are  paid  for  farm 
labor,  both  supplemental  and  regular, 
were  the  highest  in  the  country,  and  yet 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  arbitrarily  raised  • 
the  wage  rate  from  $1.35  an  hour  to 
$1.40. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  remember  that;  and  I 
remember  his  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  could  quote  it  verbatim.  But 
I  shall  merely  state  now  for  the  Record, 
that  the  standard  of  living  and  the  costs 
of  living  in  the  areas  involved  were  taken 
into  consideration. 

To  continue  with  my  statement,  this 
language  clearly  contemplates  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  availability  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr. 
President,  this  legislation  passed  this 
body  on  September  7  of  this  week  and 
yet  this  amendment  on  which  I  am  now 
speaking  would  completely  undermine 
this  act.  It  would  extract  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  the  function  of  making 
the  determination  of  availability  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  this  problem  and  for 
which  the  Senate  appropriated  almost 
$2  million.  This  amount  was  to  assure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  dealt  with 
this  problem  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate  as  expressed  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  passed  by  this  body.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  the  Appropriation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Since  we  have  just  finished  ap¬ 
propriating  almost  $2  million  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  these  func¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  a  travesty,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  mistake  involved,  at  this  point 
to  shift  all  these  functions  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  who  has  neither  the 
facilities,  manpower,  information  or  ex¬ 
pertise  to  make  these  decisions  and  carry 
them. 

This  provision  would  also  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 


mittee.  Surely  no  Member  of  this  body 
can  question  the  fact  that  matters  deal¬ 
ing  with  immigration  and  with  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  are  prop¬ 
erly  within  the  purview  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  week  we  anticipated 
having  before  us  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  revisions  submitted  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  These 
were  previously  considered  by  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  of  the  House  and  passed 
by  that  body.  Yet  this  provision,  if  en¬ 
acted,  even  though  never  considered  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  would  alter 
section  212(a)  (14)  and  section  214  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  pre¬ 
sently  constituted.  The  former  section 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  214  are  designed  to 
insure  the  admission  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States  for  employment  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  will  not  create  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  between  such  aliens  or  between  our 
own  workers  for  available  job  opportu¬ 
nities.  It  also  insures  that  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  domestic 
workers  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 
The  Attorney  General  has  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  act  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  the  pertinent  information 
upon  which  to  base  these  determina¬ 
tions.  This  was  done  in  recognition  of 
the  veiy  special  sources  of  information 
and  facilities  existing  in,  or  available  to, 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  are 
unique  within  our  Federal  Government 
system. 

When  the  Immigration  and  National¬ 
ity  Act  revisions  were  recently  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  House  of  Representatives — ■ 
the  bill  we  expected  to  consider  sometime 
this  week — the  House  saw  fit  to  tighten 
the  safeguards  provided  through  section 
212(a)  (14).  In  doing  so,  they  provided 
that  an  affirmative  certification  of  non¬ 
availability  of  domestic  workers,  stating 
there  would  be  no  adverse  effects,  would 
be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
before  any  immigrants  could  be  admitted 
for  employment  in  the  United  States. 
The  revised  version  of  this  section  as 
passed  by  the  House  was  given  very 
careful  and  lengthy  consideration  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  before  it  was 
reported  to  the  House.  Section  706  pre¬ 
sents  a  direct  conflict  with  the  action 
of  the  House  in  a  matter  which  is  basic¬ 
ally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees. 

The  present  proposal,  however,  would 
significantly  modify  the  recent  House 
action  when  it  would  affect  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  immigrant  aliens  for  agricultural 
employment.  The  determination  re¬ 
quired  by  the  section  discussed  would,  in 
such  cases,  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  instead  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  apparently,  however,  leaves 
untouched  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  certification  dealing 
with  the  adverse  effects  cited  by  this 
section.  Thus,  with  respect  to  a  single 
admission,  two  separate  certifications, 
inextricably  interrelated,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  of  two  different  Government 
agencies.  The  resulting  confusion  can 
only  create  further  complications  of  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  a  law  already  over- 
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burdened  with  such  complications  and 
confusion. 

Another  aspect  of  this  procedural 
snafu  needs  to  be  discussed  at  this  point. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  in  re¬ 
porting  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Act  of  1966  requested  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  entire  agricultural-labor 
situation  to  be  made.  In  the  report  the 
Appropriations  Committee  stated  that  it 
“recognizes  that  such  a  study  will  re¬ 
quire  careful  planning  and  extensive 
research.”  Yet  now,  without  the  benefit 
of  the  study  or  without  any  such  careful 
planning  or  extensive  research  we  are 
asked  to  accept  a  provision  which  ma¬ 
terially  alters  all  of  the  existing  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  governmental  agencies 
involved  in  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  stated: 

This  section  provides  for  a  drastic  re¬ 
finement  of  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
determinations  affecting  not  only  farm  labor, 
but  also  tbe  amounts  of  land,  materials,  and 
services  needed  for  farm  production  and 
harvesting. 

I  state  parenthetically  that  this  state¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  before  the  Senator  from  Florida 
amended  his  section  striking  out  the 
other  parts. 

The  reorganization  proposed  by  this  section 
of  the  reported  bill  would  involve  substan¬ 
tial  shifts  in  functions  and  programs  now 
performed  by  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  under  a  va¬ 
riety  of  statutes,  including  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act.  Of  special  significance  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  the  effect  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  on  the  Department’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  various  sections  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  involving 
determinations  of  availability  of  domestic 
workers  in  connection  with  the  admission  of 
both  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  aliens. 
For  example,  section  706  is  in  sharp  conflict 
with  certain  revisions  of  section  212(a)  (14) 
proposed  by  the  immigration  and  nationality 
bill  recently  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Commitee.  These  latter  pro¬ 
visions  are  also  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  immigration  and  nationality  bill,  de¬ 
signed  to  tighten  certain  safeguards  for 
American  labor  after  a  most  thorough  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  this 
issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington. 

Hon.  Ross  Bass, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bass:  I  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  section  706  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
(H.R.  9811). 

This  section  provides  for  a  drastic  re- 
alinement  of  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  determinations  affecting  not  only  farm 
labor,  but  also  the  amounts  of  land,  mate¬ 
rials  and  services  needed  for  farm  produc¬ 
tion  and  harvesting.  The  reorganization  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  section  of  the  reported  bill 
would  involve  substantial  shifts  in  functions 
and  programs  now  performed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Justice,  Interior,  Agriculture  and 
Labor  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  including 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Of  special  significance 


to  the  Department  of  Labor  is  the  effect  the 
proposal  would  have  on  the  Department’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  various  sections  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  involving 
determinations  of  availability  of  domestic 
workers  in  connection  with  the  admission  of 
both  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  aliens. 
For  example,  section  706  is  in  sharp  conflict 
with  certain  revisions  of  section  212(a)  (14) 
proposed  by  the  Immigration  and  Nation¬ 
ality  bill  recently  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  These  latter 
provisions  are  also  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  Immigration  and  Nationality  bill,  de¬ 
signed  to  tighten  certain  safeguards  for 
American  labor  after  a  most  thorough  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  this 
issue. 

Under  section  212(a)  (14),  responsibility 
for  determining  the  availability  of  domestic 
workers  in  connection  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  applications  for  immigrant  visas  is 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  de¬ 
termination  cannot  be  made  in  the  abstract. 
It  requires  an  intensive,  sustained  and  na¬ 
tionwide  effort  to  reach  all  sources  of  labor 
supply.  The  function  of  determining  the 
availability  of  labor  is  inextricably  inter¬ 
related  with  the  recruitment  functions  pre¬ 
sently  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  a  nationwide  network  of  state 
employment  offices  reaching  into  every  rural 
and  urban  area. 

The  proposal  has  similar  implications  with 
respect  to  section  214  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  which  deals  with  the 
admission  of  nonimmigrant  aliens  for  tem¬ 
porary  employment. 

Additionally,  it  would  create  confusion  for 
the  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  which  provides  funds  and 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  as¬ 
sure  that,  in  connection  with  the  admission 
of  nonimmigrant  aliens  under  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  domestic  workers 
are  given  preference  in  employment.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September 
7,  1965. 

Because  of  the  general  and  ambiguous 
language  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  at 
this  time  the  full  impact  of  this  proposal. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  cuts  across  the 
responsibility  of  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Labor. 

I  am  aware  that  this  whole  issue  has  been 
proposed  for  a  study  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  would  of 
course  look  forward  to  cooperating  fully  with 
such  a  study  and  the  opportunity  it  would 
provide  for  a  review  of  the  present  program. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
various  programs  within  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  reorganization. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Willard  Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  also  to  quote 
from  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Attorney  General  stated : 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  this  provision  from  the  agriculture 
bill  because  it  conflicts  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  this  Department  in  administering 
the  immigration  laws  both  as  they  now  exist 
and,  depending  on  the  timing  of  enactment, 
as  they  would  be  amended  by  the  pending 
immigration  bill,  H.R.  2580,  which  passed 
the  House  on  August  25.  The  provision  in 
question  would  supersede  the  present  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  of  other 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  with  which  this  Department 
consults  regarding  the  admission  of  tempo¬ 
rary  agriculture  labor  under  section  214(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  As 
to  aliens  who  are  prospective  immigrants  and 
who  contemplate  agricultural  employment, 


the  provision  conflicts  with  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  that  act  and  with  several  portions  of 
the  pending  immigration  bill.  These  include 
(a)  section  3  of  the  immigration  bill,  con¬ 
taining  an  amended  section  203(a)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  establish¬ 
ing  preferences  for  needed  lesser  skill*,  (b) 
section  10  of  the  bill,  containing  an  amended 
section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  act  prescribing 
clearances  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which 
affect  the  admissibility  of  various  classes  of 
aliens,  and  (c)  portions  of  the  bill  cited  in 
section  10  thereof  which  chiefly  affect  so- 
called  special  and  nonpreference  immigrants. 
These  are  important  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  verbatim  copy 
of  the  Attorney  General’s  letter.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  opposed 
to  this  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Ross  Bass, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.O: 

Dear  Senator  Bass:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  my  comments  on  section 
706  of  the  agriculture  bill,  S.  1702,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  This 
section  would  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  power  to  make  determinations 
binding  on  the  rest  of  the  Government  as  to 
the  need  for  and  availability  of  economic  re¬ 
sources,  including  labor  for  use  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production. 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  this  provision  from  the  agriculture  bill 
because  it  conflicts  with  the  responsibilities 
of  this  Department  in  administering  the  im¬ 
migration  laws,  both  as  they  now  exist  and, 
depending  on  the  timing  of  enactment,  as 
they  would  be  amended  by  the  pending  im¬ 
migration  bill,  HU.  2580,  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  25.  The  provision  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  supersede  the  present  functions 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  of  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  which  this  Department  consults 
regarding  the  admission  of  temporary  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  under  section  214(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  As  to 
aliens  who  are  prospective  immigrants  and 
who  contemplate  agricultural  employment, 
the  provision  conflicts  with  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  that  act  and  with  several  portions 
of  the  pending  immigration  bill.  These  in¬ 
clude  (a)  section  3  of  the  immigration  bill, 
containing  an  amended  section  203(a)  (6)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  estab¬ 
lishing  preferences  for  needed  lesser  skills, 
(b)  section  10  of  the  bill,  containing  an 
amended  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  act  pre¬ 
scribing  clearances  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  affect  the  admissibility  of  various 
classes  of  aliens,  and  (c)  portions  of  the  bill 
cited  in  section  10  thereof  which  chiefly  affect 
so-called  special  and  nonpreference  immi¬ 
grants.  These  are  important  parts  of  the 
bill. 

Apart  f  om  its  impact  on  immigration.  I 
am  informed  that  section  706  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  bill  is  likely  to  have  drastic  and  un¬ 
predictable  effects  on  many  other  laws  and 
programs.  For  instance,  it  might  affect  occu¬ 
pational  deferments  under  Selective  Service, 
assistance  for  education  or  manpower  re¬ 
training  pertaining  to  agriculure,  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  So 
far  as  resources  for  agriculture  other  than 
labor  are  concerned,  the  amendment  might 
affect  the  regulation  and  production  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  other  services,  flood  control 
and  irrigation  projects,  the  acquisition, 
leasing  and  disposal  of  public  lands,  financial 
assistance  to  agricultural  and  supporting 
enterprises,  policies  affecting  chemical  or 
other  materials  used  in  agriculture,  or  pro- 
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grams  and  regulations  pertaining  to  trans¬ 
portation  affecting  agriculture.  It  is  also 
possible  that  determinations  under  the 
amendment  might  supersede  functions  of  the 
States  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  ways  not 
now  contemplated.  All  of  the  foregoing 
could  result  in  much  administrative  delay 
for  numerous  agencies,  and  in  unnecessary 
litigation. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  urge  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  section  706  from  the  agriculture  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BASS.  These  agencies,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  are  the  agencies  presently  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  problems 
dealing  with  this  subject.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  expertise  to  handle  this 
type  problem,  involving  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  it  does.  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  functions  would  be  immeasurably 
complicated  if  this  provision  were  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  Even  if  the  Senate 
should  give  consideration  to  enacting 
such  a  provision  into  law,  then  the 
proper  context  in  which  to  consider  it 
would  be  in  the  amendments  to  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
are  due  to  come  before  this  body,  as  I 
stated  previously,  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
in  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will  let  me 
finish  my  statement  first. 

This  provision,  Mr.  President,  would 
be  bad  policy  even  if  it  were  confined  to 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture.  Are  we  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Cabinet 
officer  certain  areas  and  place  these 
under  the  scrutiny  of  another  Cabinet 
officer  simply  because  the  first  office 
holder  has  displeased  a  given  group 
within  this  country?  Many  people  at 
the  present  time  are  displeased  with  the 
actions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Committee.  Are  we  to  remove  from  this 
Board  jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  con¬ 
troversy  and  place  it  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 
Many  people,  including  myself,  are  very 
much  disappointed  in  the  assertion  of 
authority  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  exercises  its 
jurisdiction.  However,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  yet  to  come,  and  will  not  come,  be¬ 
fore  this  body  and  advocate,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  am  displeased  with  this  or  any 
other  Government  agency,  that  we  re¬ 
move  all  its  jurisdiction  and  place  it  be¬ 
fore  another  agency  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  my  views  would  be  better  pre¬ 
sented  and  my  ends  better  accomplished 
there.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  surely 
to  say  the  least,  complete  internal  gov¬ 
ernmental  chaos  would  be  the  result. 

I,  therefore,  ask  this  body  to  join  me 
in  voting  against,  and  rejecting,  this 
provision  of  the  present  bill.  I  urge 
Senators  to  vote  for  my  amendment 
which  would  strike  this  obnoxious  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  omnibus  agricul¬ 
tural  bill,  this  subject  matter  does  not 
apply  to  any  degree.  There  is  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  which  speaks  directly  to 
the  immigrant  worker,  or  to  the  bracero 


program.  Over  a  period  of  years,  dur¬ 
ing  my  experience  in  Congress,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  dealt  with  separately.  It 
has  been  considered  a  separate  issue. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  determining  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  application  of  the  entire 
program  of  braceros  or  immigrant  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  But  this  is 
superfluous  matter  in  a  very  important 
piece  of  farm  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  go  a  long  way  at  least,  to  solve  tem¬ 
porarily  some  of  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  which  exist  in  this  Nation  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  material, 
which  is  extraneous,  and  which  does  not 
deal  with  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill,  will  be  stricken  from  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress  will  look  at  the  problem,  if  there 
is  a  problem  existing.  If  there  is  need 
for  new  legislation  in  the  field,  I  hope 
that  it  can  be  settled  as  a  choice  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  T>een  the  case  of 
the  historical  legislation  in  this  field 
over  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  stated,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
held  hearings  lasting  3  or  4  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  this  year,  in  order 
to  try  to  impress  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture — in  fact,  the  whole  Nation — as 
to  what  was  happening  on  the  farms  on 
which  perishable  crops  had  been  planted 
in  abundance,  where  the  farmers  were 
having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  obtaining 
sufficient  labor  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  gathering  the  crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  fathered  the  Bracero 
Act  long  ago.  Personally,  I  would  not 
mind  having  that  same  act  on  the  statute 
books  now,  but  it  was  apparent  when  the 
last  renewal  was  presented  that  we. had 
no  opportunity  to  have  the  act  extended, 
even  though  Congress  had  seen  fit  to  rele¬ 
gate  the  operation  of  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  to  stoop  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the 
committee  amendment  is  simple.  All 
it  seeks  to  do  is  to  place  the  problem  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  let  it  determine  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  importing  labor.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  itself  would,  in  any  way,  take  over 
administration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
immigration.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  make  the  findings  as  to  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  labor  in  order  to 
save  the  crops. 

The  hearings  we  had  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year  showed  that  many 
farmers  were  not  planting  what  they 
usually  pant  by  way  of  perishable  crops, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
way  to  tell  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  labor  to  gather  the 
crops. 


As  a  result,  I  am  informed — and  I  am 
sure  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  California  will  be  able  to 
give  a  specific  example  of  farmers  who 
grew  less.  Some  even  moved  to  Mexico 
to  grow  crops  which  they  could  have  eas¬ 
ily  grown  in  California  or  other  parts  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
provision  contained  in  the  committee 
amendment  would  do  any  harm.  It 
would  place  authority  in  the  proper  plaice 
where  an  informed  determination  can 
be  made.  If  a  good  showing  can  be  made 
that  the  labor  is  needed,  the  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books  can  then  be  put  into 
effect  to  provide  the  needed  labor.  That 
is  what  the  laws  have  been  put  on  the 
books  to  accomplish. 

I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  begin  my  prepared  remarks  on  the 
subject,  let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  he  has  ap¬ 
parently  overlooked  the  important  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Periodically,  several  times  a  year, 
the  Department  gathers  information  on 
the  work  force.  It  publishes  reports,  al¬ 
most  as  big  as  books,  on  work  force 
statistics.  I  have  in  my  hand  report  No. 
76,  which  is  entitled  “The  Hired  Farm 
Working  Force  of  1963,  With  Supple¬ 
mentary  Data  for  1962.” 

This  is  only  one  of  numerous  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  field.  So  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  keep  up  with  the  labor 
supply.  It  does  have  the  expertise.  It 
does  have  information  in  that  field.  It 
is  by  reason  of  the  trouble  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  led,  not  only  in 
this  matter  but  others,  that  we  think 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  be 
given  the  authority  to  prescribe  how 
much  labor  is  needed,  at  any  particular 
time  during  the  season,  and  have  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  reports,  both 
ahead  of  time  and  during  the  season,  as 
to  what  crops  are  to  be  expected,  what 
the  conditions  are,  and  the  like.  It  can 
obtain  that  information  from  sources 
and  information  available  to  it.  So 
there  is  no  particular  problem  in  that 
connection. 

Only  this  morning  I  conferred  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  tells 
me  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  having 
the  information,  records,  expertise,  and 
personnel  in  the  field  to  acquire  the  in¬ 
formation.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  de- 
tei’mining  what  force  is  needed  and  what 
can  be  used.  The  Department  has  in  the 
field  county  agents  and  their  staffs.  The 
Department  has  the  ASC  committees.  It 
has  the  crop  reporting  service.  It  has 
the  crop  insurance  division  and  various 
other  divisions  on  the  job  checking  on 
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these  matters.  It  can  do  all  that  work. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  does  not  have  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  personally 
stated  to  me  this  morning  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  sufficient  machinery  to 
obtain  the  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Department  does  so,  as  shown  in  the 
exhibit  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  First  of  all,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  assist¬ 
ant  that  he  opposes  this  section  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  personally  have  a  letter 
from  him,  but  we  might  attempt  to  get 
one  if  we  have  time.  Of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  exper¬ 
tise  and  the  facilities  to  determine  how 
much  agricultural  labor  is  available  in 
an  area  and  how  much  is  needed  in  the 
production  of  the  crops.  But  my  friend 
from  Florida  knows  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  agricultural  labor,  because 
if  this  work  could  be  done  with  agricul¬ 
tural  labor,  there  would  be  no  contro¬ 
versy. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  part- 
time  employees  that  have  to  be  recruited 
from  the  nonagricultural  labor  force  in 
the  Nation  at  a  given  time.  In  order  to 
recruit  these  workers,  somebody  has  to 
know  about  the  availability  and  the  wage 
scales  involved  in  paying  the  bill.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  all  the  re¬ 
ports  he  may  have  issued,  has  never  had 
such  information.  He  does  not  have  the 
information  and  he  cannot  know  about 
the  nonagricultural  labor  force  which 
must  be  known  if  domestic  nonimmi¬ 
grant  workers  are  to  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that,  insofar  as  wages 
are  concerned,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
confer  any  authority  at  all  on  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  We  have  never 
conferred  it  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
One  source  of  the  trouble  that  has  con¬ 
cerned  some  of  us  is  that  he  has  as¬ 
sumed  unto  himself  authority  which  has 
been  withheld  by  Congress.  Every  time 
a  labor  bill  has  been  considered  in  the 
19  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  sure  before  that,  there 
have  been  attempts  to  have  agricultural 
wages  included  in  a  wage  and  hour  bill. 
Every  time  that  has  been  attempted 
while  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Senate  has  voted  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  down.  The  House  has  voted  such  a 
provision  down.  That  authority  has 
never  been  given  by  Congress.  Yet  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  blithely  assumed 
this  authority.  Because  of  his  advisory 
capacity,  we  cannot  reach  him  through 
the  courts,  about  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later.  He  has  set  a 
minimum  labor  charge  in  various  States 
which  exceeds  the  minimum  labor  wage 
for  industry  which  has  been  prescribed 
by  act  of  Congress.  Notwithstanding 
that  Congress  has  refused  to  prescribe 
that  authority  for  the  Secretary,  he  has 
prescribed  a  larger  labor  charge  as  a 
condition  to  giving  certification  for  let¬ 


ting  workers  come  in  from  Canada,  the 
British  West  Indies,  or  Mexico. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  wages 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  amendment, 
nor  does  it  have  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
cutting  down  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  carry  on  a  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  tried  to  provide  additional  sums 
this  year  to  enable  him  to  do  a  better 
job  in  the  field,  but  after  he  has  done 
all  he  can  do  by  his  efforts  in  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  labor  for  the  industry,  we 
want  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
able  to  say,  “This  is  how  much  is  avail¬ 
able  against  such  a  need,”  and  to  say  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  relied  on  in 
the  courts  and  by  the  Attorney  General, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  will  give  some  depend¬ 
able  information  and  relief  to  the  indus¬ 
try  which  has  been  so  badly  hurt  by  the 
intrasigence  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

We  did  not  have  this  trouble  under 
Secretary  Goldberg.  He  was  a  reason¬ 
able  man.  He  used  commonsense  in  this 
field.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  had  a 
demonstration  of  it  by  the  present  Sec¬ 
retary.  We  did  not  have  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  under  the  late  Secretary  Mitchell. 
We  had  no  trouble  there.  It  is  only 
since  we  have  had  this  idealistic,  evan¬ 
gelistic  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  thinks 
he  has  authority  to  set  wages - 

Mr.  BASS.  Now,  now - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  who  thinks  he 
has  authority  to  do  other  things  which 
we  regret,  and  who  says  he  is  not  bound 
in  court  by  these  decisions  and  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  them — it  is  only 
since  we  have  had  such  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  we  have  had  these  troubles. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problem  fully,  but  in  one  field  only,  in 
which  we  can  deal  with  it  effectively,  and 
that  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  authority  to  say,  “So  many  workers 
are  needed  to  handle  this  particular 
vegetable  or  fruit  crop  because  our  esti¬ 
mates  are  that  so  much  will  be  needed 
this  year.” 

To  say  we  need  more  and  that  we  do 
not  have  that  large  a  number,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  has  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  them.  We  do  not  have  available 
the  labor  force  which  we  are  seeking. 
We  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  peculiarly  and  uniquely  qualified  to 
make  that  determination,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  would  impose  this 
duty  upon  him. 

Mr.  BASS.  To  say  that  this  problem 
has  come  about  since  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  has  been  in  office  is  cer¬ 
tainly  snatching  in  air  because,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  this  problem  has 
existed  for  many  years. 

The  problem,  perhaps,  has  been  mag¬ 
nified  because  Congress  determined  that 
the  bracero  program  was  bad  and  voted  it 
out  of  existence.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
then  tried,  as  best  as  he  could,  to  help 
the  people  who  needed  some  assistance. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  BASS.  I  have  heard  them  come 
before  my  committee,  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  during  my  terms 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  as  a  young 
lad,  knowing  that  this  problem  existed. 
It  has  been  magnified. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  matters  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mentioned.  I  served  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  drafted  the  bracero  act.  It 
did  not  come  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  came  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  inception  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Mexico  said  it  would  not  tolerate 
that  kind  of  condition  and  asked  for  con¬ 
sultation  which  would  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  bill,  which  was  done.  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  every  step  of  the  controversy. 

I  represent  one  of  the  two  States  most 
affected  by  the  present  arbitrary  actions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

We  produce  more  perishable  crops — 
not  as  many  as  the  Golden  State,  but  we 
produce  a  billion  dollars  of  produce  a 
year.  I  know  how  badly  we  have  been 
hurt  this  year  and  I  am  trying  to  take 
steps  under  which  relief  can  be  had.  I 
am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
fair,  as  he  always  is.  I  announced  to 
the  committee  that  I  expected  to  offer 
this  amendment,  and  the  reason  I  did. 
I  did  it  so  there  can  be  no  question  of 
surprise. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  statement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  want  it  understood  that 
the  Senate  is  not  saying  there  is  not  a 
shortage  of  labor  in  certain  areas  in  the 
State  of  Florida  or  the  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  Senate 
doing  to  correct  that? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  believes  there  is  adequate  labor 
in  the  United  States  if  the  recruitment 
program  is  properly  administered,  for 
domestic  labor,  instead  of  taking  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  come  across  the  border. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  wish  to  make  one  more 
statement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  floor,  please.  I  have 
asked  several  times. 

There  is  confusion  here  that  I  would 
like  to  straighten  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California,  after  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  has  exhausted  his  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  wish  to  make  one  state¬ 
ment.  When  I  voted  against  the  bra¬ 
cero  program  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  I  said  that  one  of  the  great  fal¬ 
lacies  and  one  of  the  things  which  should 
be  worked  out  in  the  program,  was  that 
no  immigrant  labor  should  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  to  produce  crops 
that  were  in  surplus  in  which  we  had 
acreage  quotas.  The  small  farmers  in 
Tennessee  want  the  privilege  of  raising 
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crops,  the  labor  is  available,  and  they 
have  the  members  of  immediate  families 
working  on  the  farm.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says  the 
labor  problems  can  be  well  taken  care 
of  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  because  we  have 
not  had  the  proper  treatment. 

We  could  not  justify  any  vote  in  the 
Congress  by  saying  we  allowed  immi¬ 
grant  workers  to  come  in.  Farmers  in 
Tennessee  have  families  to  feed  and 
want  to  produce  crops. 

This  Senator  will  never  vote  that  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  respect  to  that, 
when  we  get  further  along  we  can  pool 
time.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  that  we  can  have  time  on 
the  bill.  The  Senator  has  been  gracious 
in  yielding  to  me.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
time  problems  when  we  are  through. 
I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  made  his  gallant 
fight  to  keep  in  business  thousands  of 
people  who  are  producing  perishable 
commodities  in  his  State.  Some  have 
already  been  run  out  of  business  by  the 
treatment  they  have  had  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  When  I 
came  to  the  Senate  I  found  great  con¬ 
fusion  about  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  a 
wonderful  case,  as  have  other  Senators, 
with  regard  to  handling  the  problem. 
He  suggests  that  perhaps  because  the 
Government  arrangements  are  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  that  we  have  to  leave  it 
alone  while  farmers  in  my  State  go  out 
of  business.  I  do  not  believe  he  meant 
to  say  that.  He  mentioned  wetbacks. 

I  shall  submit  in  my  formal  state¬ 
ment,  which  I  shall  make  later,  evidence 
that  the  wetback  problem  is  back  with 
us  again  because  the  operation  has  not 
been  properly  handled. 

The  Senator  talks  in  terms  of  surplus 
crops  giving  the  impression  that  these 
are  crops  supported  by  Government 
subsidy. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  Government- 
supported  crops.  I  am  speaking  of  crops 
grown  by  the  small  farmer  in  coopera¬ 
tives,  that  have  done  to  so  successively. 
It  is  the  largest  industry  in  my  State. 
They  are  about  to  be  completely  ruined. 
Farms  which  have  been  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  35  to  50  years  are  going 
broke  because  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  taken  an  arbitrary  position.  He  is 
not  listening  to  reason. 

Much  has  been  said  about  machinery 
that  was  necessary  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion.  I  suggest  that  the  machinery 
exists. 

There  was  State  and  Federal  ma¬ 
chinery.  What  did  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  do?  He  appointed  three  college 
professors  as  experts  to  advise  him  on 
the  number  of  bracero  workers  that 
were  needed.  They  come  in,  pick  and 
harvest,  and  never  amount  to  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  work  force.  Without 
them  the  Nation’s  work  force  will  suffer. 
The  Teamsters  are  suffering  now.  Other 
unions  will  suffer.  This  is  the  reason  I 
may  become  a  little  emotional.  I  have 
lived  with  this  problem  for  2  years. 


If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
forgive  me,  I,  too,  have  known  about  the 
problem  for  20  years.  The  Secretary  has 
taken  the  word  of  three  professors  about 
the  number  of  workers  needed  on  farms 
and  arbitrarily  cut  it  in  half.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  is  a  busy  man,  with  dock 
strikes  and  steel  strikes,  and  he  has  had 
too  many  problems  to  take  care  of  this 
one. 

The  crops  of  our  Nation  must  be  picked 
when  ready.  That  is  why  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  hope  this  can 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  hope  we  can  devise  a  good 
working  program  to  get  them  by  next 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I,  will  now  proceed  on  my  prepared  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  in  strongly  opposing 
the  pending  motion  of.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  strike  section  706  of  the 
pending  farm  bill  I  would  like  to  discuss, 
in  some  detail,  the  meaning  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  said  section  706. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past 
9  months,  joined  by  many  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  very  serious  farm  labor 
problem  facing  major  parts  of  American 
agriculture.  The  problem  has,  of  course, 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
producing  perishable  crops  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  needed  workers  to  meet 
their  requirements. 

Section  706  of  the  pending  bill  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  remedying  what 
has  been  a  chaotic  situation.  It  is 
designed  to  give  specific  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  finding 
facts  and  making:  certain  determinations 
regarding  the  need  for  and  availability 
of  workers  at  the  time  and  place  they 
are  needed  to  produce  and  harvest  the 
Nation’s  crops. 

This  is  essential  because  there  have 
been  too  many  instances  this  year  where 
workers  alleged  to  have  been  available  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  been 
either  nonexistent,  or  were  unable,  or 
unwilling  to  do  the  jobs  for  which  they 
were  hired.  This  has  resulted  in  sub¬ 
stantial  costs  and  losses  to  many 
farmers.  Large  sums  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  often  futile  recruitment  ef¬ 
forts.  Significant  losses  have  occurred 
in  many  perishable  crops  because  of 
farmers’  inability  to  harvest  at  maturity. 
Other  crops  were  not  planted,  or  plant¬ 
ings  were  reduced,  because  of  legitimate 
fears  of  labor  shortages.  Several  farm¬ 
ers  have  simply  abandoned  acreage  as  a 
result  of  two  few  farmhands.  Some 
farmers  have  moved  their  operations  to 
other  countries.  These  crop  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  producers  also  result  in 
higher  consumer  prices,  in  certain  in¬ 
stances. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  in  detail 
these  distressing  past  events.  They  were 
covered  in  thorough  hearings  held  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  January  15  and  16  of  this 
year  and  shown  by  a  printed  hearing  rec¬ 
ord  of  369  pages  available  to  all  Sena¬ 
tors.  They  were  documented  in  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  February  25,  March  9,  May  12, 
and  again  on  June  30. 


It  has  been  only  after  the  greatest  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  individual  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  sometimes  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  relief  at  all.  And  this  relief  has 
been  frequently  too  little  and  too  late. 

This  problem  is  made  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  because  presently  there  is  no  sta¬ 
tutory  duty  on  anyone  other  than  the 
Attorney  General  to  obtain  the  facts  and 
make  the  determinations  necessary  to 
support  proper  conclusions.  The  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  however,  does  not  have  the 
facilities  to  determine  the  facts  on  which 
his  decisions  must  be  based.  He  must 
look  elsewhere.  And  the  person  who 
makes  the  findings  of  fact  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  therefor.  By  placing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  determine  the  facts,  and  making 
his  findings  binding  on  other  Federal 
agencies,  this  amendment  will  prevent 
arbitrary  or  capricious  actions  and  will 
allow  such  actions  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts. 

At  the  present  time,  as  was  indicated 
in  the  Court’s  decision  in  the  Florida 
case  of  Chase  Glades  Farms  v.  Wirtz 
(No.  65-86-Orl.-Civ.)  arbitrary  and  ca¬ 
pricious  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  failure  to  act  pannot  be 
tested  because  he  is  performing  only  an 
advisory  function  not  directed  by  law. 

On  May  5,  1965,  10  Florida  celery 
growers  filed  an  action  to  restrain  and 
enjoin  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  re¬ 
fusing  to  extend  the  certification  for  cel¬ 
ery  cutters  from  April  30  to  June  15, 
1965  to  permit  foreign  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  holding  temporary  visas  as  supple¬ 
mentary  agricultural  workers  under  the 
provisions  of  section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (ii) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  continue  to  perform  the  operation  of 
cutting  celery  until  May  31  as  to  some 
of  them,  and  until  June  15,  as  to  others — 
Chase  Glades  Farms  v.  Wirtz,  No.  65-86- 
Orl.-Civ.  The  complaint  alleged  that 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously  refused  to  extend  its 
clearance  order  or  certification  for  the 
use  of  this  labor  beyond  April  30,  1965, 
and  that  irreparable  losses  of  the  celery 
crop  would  be  sustained  if  the  supple¬ 
mental  workers  were  not  permitted  to 
continue  to  cut  celery.  A  restraining 
order  and  injunction  was  also  requested 
against  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat¬ 
uralization  from  deporting  the  workers. 

The  gist  of  the  cast  is  well  stated  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  opinion  of 
the  trial  court: 

The  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  certification  for  celery  cutters  from 
April  30  to  June  15,  1965,  is  the  crux  of  the 
plaintiff’s  case.  Plaintiffs  are  all  celery 
growers  in  the  Okeechobee  area  of  Florida 
and  are  each  a  beneficiary  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association’s  contract 
for  off-shore  workers. 

In  the  argument  to  the  court  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  counsel  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Attorney  General  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
vested  with  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
determine  whether  any  laborer  should 
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be  admitted  on  a  nonimmigrant  status 
or  whether  having  been  admitted  his  stay 
should  be  continued,  and  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  acts  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  failure 
to  adduce  in  court  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  hardships  that  have  been  endured, 
the  great  farm  organizations  of  this 
country  have  come  out  strongly  for  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  this  matter.  I  have  received 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Imming, 
secretary  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  telegram  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C., 

September  13, 1965. 

Hon.  Spessard  Holland, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  section  706  of  farm  bill.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  necessary  fa¬ 
cilities  to  make  specific  findings  of  fact  which 
should  be  extremely  helpful  to  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Attorney  General  in  as¬ 
suring  adequate  supplies  badly  needed  sup¬ 
plemental  farmworkers. 

Bernard  J.  Imming, 

Secretary,  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vege¬ 
table  Association. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Imming’s  telegram  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  knock  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  out  of  business  and  are 
not  trying  to  displace  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  trying  to  help  them  to  do  a  difficult 
job  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
well  under  the  present  setup  because  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  stymied  the  whole 
process. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  telegram 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C., 
September  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
board  of  directors,  now  in  session,  endorses 
your  proposed  amendment  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  farm 
labor  needs  as  the  basis  for  the  admission 
of  supplemental  foreign  farmworkers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  statis¬ 
tical  field  force  familiar  with  the  labor  needs 
of  farmers  to  provide  reliable  and  helpful 
data  for  this  purpose. 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 

President, 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President, 
another  telegram,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
received,  is  from  Kenneth  D.  Naden, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  telegram  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


National  Council  op 

Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

Senate  Majority  Leader. 

Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

Senate  Minority  Leader. 

Hon.  Russell  Long, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Members  of  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  strongly  support  Holland 
amendment,  Section  706  to  farm  bill  (H.R. 
9811)  being  considered  today.  Amendment 
essential  because  of  skillful  field  staff  and 
unique  knowledge  of  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  resources  required  for  effective  and 
efficient  production  of  farm  products.  Time¬ 
liness  in  production  and  harvesting  of  farm 
products  necessary  to  maintain  quality,  pre¬ 
vent  waste,  and  support  farm  income  as  well 
as  protect  consumers. 

Kenneth  D.  Naden, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Copy  to  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Naden’s 
telegram : 

Amendment  essential  because  of  skillful 
field  staff  and  unique  knowledge  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  resources  required  for  ef¬ 
fective  and  efficient  production  of  farm 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received 
a  fine  letter  from  Herschel  D.  Newson, 
national  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Grange, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  The  National 
Grange  strongly  supports  section  706  of  H.R. 
9811,  the  farm  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

The  matter  of  having  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber  of  farmworkers  who  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  arduous  tasks  involved  in  the 
production  and  harvesting  of  the  Nation’s 
agricultural  crops  is  vital  to  farmers,  con¬ 
sumers  and  to  our  national  well-being. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  American 
agriculture  gives  first  preference  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  qualified  Americans  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
there  are  periods  of  time  when  supplemental 
farmworkers  are  needed.  When  these  con¬ 
ditions  exist  this  need  must  be  met.  There 
must  be  an  orderly  and  certain  procedure 
whereby  the  essential  facts  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  whereby  the  needed  supplemen¬ 
tal  workers  may  be  admitted  for  temporary 
employment  without  farmers  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  inordinate  and  unreasonable  re¬ 
quirements  and  without  needless  delays  oc¬ 
casioned  by  bureaucratic  experimentations. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  spe¬ 
cifically  authorizes  the  admission  of  farm¬ 
workers  whenever  the  need  exists.  The  pres¬ 
ent  procedure,  however,  of  depending  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  obtain  and  supply 
the  facts  has  proven  to  be  a  complete  failure. 
The  Department  of  Labor  obviously  is  not 
qualified,  as  is  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  determine  the  needs,  availability, 
and  capability  of  persons  in  the  areas  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  perform  the  different  kinds  of 
farmwork,  or  the  urgent  necessities  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  work  performed  at  particular  times. 
Through  the  facilities  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
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meat  Service  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
and  should  make  known  and  assist  any  pros¬ 
pective  farmworkers  to  find  Jobs — Just  as  it 
does  workers  seeking  any  other  kind  of  em¬ 
ployment  activity — but  the  test  of  wheather 
they  will  make  themselves  available  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  performing  agri¬ 
cultural  fieldwork  is  something  in  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  does  not  have  expertise 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  need  for  supplemental  farmworkers 
has  been  particularly  acute  this  year  from 
Maine  to  California  because  of  policy  changes 
not  directed  by  law  inaugurated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  Farmers  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  excessive  and  unreasonable  require¬ 
ments  and  even  then  agricultural  needs  have 
not  been  met.  The  National  Grange  believes 
that  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  a  way  for  their  agricultural 
needs  to  be  determined  and  transmitted  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  the  facilities  and 
capabilities  of  making  the  determinations 
required  under  section  706.  This  fact,  of 
course,  is  rather  obvious  when  one  considers 
that  there  are  county  agents  and  county 
committees  dealing  daily  with  agricultural 
matters  in  almost  every  county  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  at  loss  to  understand  why  anyone 
would  object  to  having  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  specifically  charged  by  the  Congress 
with  the  responsibility  for  ascertaining  facts 
and  for  making  determinations  which  are 
peculiarly  within  his  competence.  It  is 
clear  that  the  necessary  facts  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  prompt  determinations  so  that 
agricultural  needs  can  be  met  have  either 
not  been  obtained  or  they  have  been  ignored. 
This  should  be  corrected  and  we  believe  sec¬ 
tion  706  will  be  helpful. 

We,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
retain  section  706  in  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herschel  D.  Newsom, 

National  Master. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  for  emphasis  two  parts  of  Mr. 
Newsom's  letter. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
specifically  authorizes  the  admission  of  farm¬ 
workers  whenever  the  need  exists.  The 
present  procedure,  however,  of  depending 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  obtain  and 
supply  the  facts  has  proven  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  The  Department  of  Labor  obviously 
is  not  qualified,  as  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  determine  the  needs,  avail¬ 
ability  and  capability  of  persons  in  the  areas 
of  employment  to  perform  the  different  kinds 
of  farmwork,  or  the  urgent  necessities  of 
having  the  work  performed  at  particular 
times. 

I  now  read  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Newsom’s  letter: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  anyone 
would  object  to  having  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  specifically  charged  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  responsibility  for  ascertaining 
facts  and  for  making  determinations  which 
are  peculiarly  within  his  competence.  It  is 
clear  that  the  necessary  facts  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  prompt  determinations  so  that 
agricultural  needs  can  be  met  have  either 
not  been  obtained  or  they  have  been  ignored. 
This  should  be  corrected  and  we  believe  sec¬ 
tion  706  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Forida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
refusing  the  temporary  restraining  order 
as  requested,  the  court  said: 

This  court  concludes  that  under  the  law 
*  *  *  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  his  subordi¬ 
nates  and  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  are  not  vested  with  any  authority 
to  grant  or  deny  the  admission  or  the  con¬ 
tinuance  in  this  country  of  any  nonimmi¬ 
grant  laborer.  Because  of  that,  the  deter¬ 
minations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  connection  with  such  matters  are  solely 
advisory  and  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  exercise  of  his 
statutory  authority  on  this  subject.  The 
giving  of  such  advice  is  not  subject  to 
injunctions. 

The  growers  are  helpless.  They  have 
no  place  to  go,  the  court  said.  I  think 
the  court  was  correct  in  that.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  two  courts  in  California  ruled 
in  the  same  way.  I  have  not  seen  those 
decisions,  but  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  growers  are  without  legal  remedy.  Is 
that  American?  Is  that  the  way  in  which 
we  are  supposed  to  conduct  important 
businesses  in  which  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  have  money  invested  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeding  people?  I  do  not  believe 
it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  30 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Forida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  short¬ 
ly  after  the  issuance  of  the  court  decree 
in  this  case  the  Attorney  General  rejected 
the  finding  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
ordered  an  extension  of  time  for  the  off¬ 
shore  celery  cutters  involved  in  that  suit. 
For  this  relief  we  are  indebted  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  and  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  unfortunate  sit¬ 
uation  when  the  growers  must  go  to  the 
President.  That  is  what  we  had  to  do  in 
order  to  get  relief  when,  at  midnight  of 
that  day,  the  workers  were  supposed  to 
be  ejected  from  the  country.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  called  the  Attorney  General  and  told 
him  to  keep  the  workers  in  the  country 
so  that  they  could  do  this  important  work 
in  harvesting  perishable  crops. 

This  problem  will  continue  until  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  fixing  such  responsibility  is 
established.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  our 
section  706  of  the  pending  bill  to  provide 
just  such  a  system.  Under  section  706 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  appropriate  official  to  as¬ 
certain  agriculture’s  requirements  for 
farmworkers  and  their  availability  and 
to  make  these  findings  known  to  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  of  Government. 

Is  this  provision  needed?  To  me  the 
answer  is  definitely  “yes.” 

Until  recent  years,  supplemental  farm 
labor  programs  worked  smoothly  and 


reasonably  well  although  persistent  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  use  them  as  vehicles 
for  achieving  purposes  never  intended  by 
Congress.  Beginning  this  year,  however, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  made  a  sharp 
change  in  his  policies  and  procedures  in 
connection  with  issuing  clearance  orders 
for  workers.  He  has  imposed  numerous 
onerous  requirements  as  a  condition  to 
presenting  a  petition  for  workers  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration.  Just  to 
cite  one,  he  has  required  the  payment 
of  a  minimum  wage  in  several  States,  in 
excess  of  that  established  by  Congress 
for  industry.  This  has  never  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress,  and  in  fact,  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  expressly  exempt  from 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

Not  only  have  f annex's  been  saddled 
with  extremely  burdensome  regulations, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  taken  the 
position  that  foreign,  supplemental,  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  should  be  excluded.  He 
attempted  to  support  this  position  by  the 
strange  theory  that  the  Congress  by  not 
extending  his  authority  under  Public 
Law  78,  under  which  Mexican  nationals 
formerly  entered  this  country,  somehow 
nullified  the  provisions  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act — Public  Law 
414 — authorizing  the  importation  of 
needed  workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  con¬ 
sistently  misconstrued  congressional  in¬ 
tent  with  respect  to  supplemental  labor 
programs.  It  has  constantly  maintained 
that  Congress  intended,  by  not  extend¬ 
ing  Public  Law  78,  to  discontinue  mak¬ 
ing  available  supplemental  agricultural 
labor  to  American  farmers  under  other 
law  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  law 
is  still  on  the  books. 

In  his  statement  covering  his  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1964  regulations,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  said  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
the  88th  Congress  in  extending  Public 
Law  78  to  the  end  of  1964: 

The  users  of  braceros  were  put  on  notice 
that  this  supply  of  foreign  labor  was,  by  Con¬ 
gress’  decision,  to  be  cut  off. 

He  further  declared  in  the  same  state¬ 
ment  that  the  issuance  of  the  December 
19  regulations  under  the  immigration 
law  "does  not  imply  that  there  will  be 
any  large-scale  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
the  future.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  use  will  be  very  greatly 
reduced  and,  hopefully,  eliminated.” 

Subsequently,  during  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  on  January  15  and  16, 
1965,  Mr.  Wirtz  attributing  to  Congress 
an  intent  to  nullify  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  said  on  page  66  of  the 
hearings : 

Or  in  short,  Congress  stopped  this  law 
(Public  Law  78)  and  the  rest  of  the  legal 
point  is  that  it  will  not  be  reinstated  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  through  the  back  door. 

I  presume  he  was  speaking  of  the  im¬ 
migration  law  in  his  reference  to  “the 
back  door.” 

Later  in  his  testimony  following  rather 
intensive  questioning  he  did  admit  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act 
clearly  authorized  the  admission  of  sup¬ 
plemental  farm  workers  and  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 


Notwithstanding  this  admission,  the 
Department  of  Labor  persists  in  con¬ 
tending  that  Congress  intended  to  cut¬ 
off  needed  supplies  of  supplemental  farm 
workers. 

On  August  22,  the  regional  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
Ernest  Marbury,  according  to  a  United 
Press  release,  said: 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  action  was  in 
accord  with  congressional  directives  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  mass  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  workers. 

The  action  referred  to  was  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  600  British  West  Indians  to  cut 
sugarcane  in  Florida  for  2  months.  This 
was  permitted  only  after  extraordinary 
and  intensive  recruitment  failed  to  turn 
up  domestic  workers. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  about  the  ab¬ 
surd  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  had  to  recruit  labor  in  Ala- 
batna,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  all  across  the  east  coast.  Then  we 
were  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  to  recruit  labor, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  would  not  permit 
its  workers  to  come  to  the  States  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  The  amount 
of  the  expenditure  was  enormous. 

Every  Secretary  of  Labor  before  this 
one  has  known  and  found  that  domestic 
people  will  not  get  on  their  knees  in  the 
muck  fields  with  machetes  and  cut  cane, 
as  is  required. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  where 
did  the  600  workers  come  from? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  came  from 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  what  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  immigra¬ 
tion  law,  Public  Law  414. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  came  here  for 
what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  came  here  for 
the  sugarcane  planting  season,  a  period 
of  approximately  2  months. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  happen 
after  they  serve  their  2  months  here? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  will  go  back  to 
Jamaica. 

The  Secretary  applied  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  with  reference  to  our  harvesting 
labor.  We  were  told  in  San  Juan  that 
they  would  not  permit  any  of  the  few 
who  were  qualified  to  do  this  work  to 
come  and  assist  in  the  harvesting.  Our 
harvesting  season  happens  to  be  the 
same  as  theirs,  and  they  harvest  in  the 
same  way  that  we  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when¬ 
ever  workers  are  brought  to  our  country 
under  the  immigration  law,  they  are 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in 
an  emergency,  and  when  the  emergency 
is  over,  they  are  sent  back  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  A  bond  must  be  put  up  before  the 
workers  are  brought  in,  to  guarantee 
against  their  remaining  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  mean  that  they  do  not  remain 
here  as  a  permanent,  competitive  labor 
force. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

The  clearest  possible  showing  of  the 
intention  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
shown  in  its  justification  to  Congress  of 
its  request  for  additional  appropriations 
to  enlarge  its  recruiting  program.  I 
quote  from  such  justification,  as  filed 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  the  following  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Labor : 

The  task  is  now  expected  to  be  rendered 
singularly  more  difficult,  since  it  will  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  complete  transition  from 
foreign  to  domestic  labor. 

The  contention  that  Congress  intended 
to  nullify  the  authority  to  admit  supple¬ 
mental  workers  under  the  immigration 
law  is  completely  at  variance  with  the 
fact  and  every  official  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  should  know  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  debates  on  the  most  recent  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  78  in  1963,  the 
point  was  made  over  and  over  that  Public 
Law  414,  the  Immigration  and  National¬ 
ity  Act,  was  in  no  way  affected  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78  to 
December  31,  1964,  only.  I  discussed  this 
at  great  length  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  At  that  time  I  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  colloquies  between 
Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator  Prox- 
mire  and  myself  which  took  place  on 
May  15,  1963,  on  this  subject. 

I  quote  them  again  for  emphasis: 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
who  in  the  opposition  does  not  understand 
about  Public  Law  4X4? 

Mr.  Holland.  Does  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  mean  that  he  understands  that  thou¬ 
sands  come  in  every  year  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  withdraw  my  statement  as 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
withdraw  it  as  to  some  other  Senators. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  it  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  concerned.  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  of  the  situation  and  have  been 
for  some  time.  I  also  know  that  the  Labor 
Department  has  cracked  down  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  very  stringently.  The  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  following  a  policy  far  different 
from  that  past  policy.  The  expectation  is 
that  the  number  of  Mexicans  who  will  come 
into  the  country  in  the  future  under  Public 
Law  414  will  not  reflect  any  diminution  in 
the  number  that  would  come  in  under  Public 
Law  78. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Henning, 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  when  he  said  that 
Public  Law  78  is  a  better  law  than  Public 
Law  414. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  I  agree  that  Mr.  Henning 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Holland.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
the  conclusion? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  In  answer  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  the  first 
place,  I  would  like  to  eliminate  Public  Law 
78.  Then  it  would  be  possible,  under  present 
policies  which  have  been  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  since  June  of  this  year, 
to  limit  the  number  coming  in  under  Public 
Law  414,  to  provide  for  the  legitimate  need 
for  additional  Mexioan  workers. 

This  shows  that  it  is  not  only  a  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  the  immigration  law  was 
still  in  force,  but  also  that  it  would  still 
be  used. 


This  is  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said: 

The  expectation  is  that  the  number  of 
Mexicans  who  will  come  Into  the  country  In 
the  future  under  Public  Law  414  will  not  re¬ 
flect  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  in  under  Public  Law  78. 

That  was  the  Bracero  Act. 

These  exchanges  on  the  Senate  floor 
clearly  show  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  stop  needed 
supplies  of  supplemental  farmworkers 
and  that  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Public 
Law  414,  was  then  available  and  would 
remain  available  after  the  expiration  of 
Public  Law  78  for  the  importation  of  sup¬ 
plemental  farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  appears 
to  think  that  the  unemployed  domestic 
workers  of  our  conutry  might  be  good 
orange  pickers  in  Florida  or  good  apple 
pickers  in  Virginia. 

I  am  glad  to  see  on  the  floor  the  distirr- 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd].  Virginia  is  a  State  which  needs 
apple  pickers.  Florida  needs  orange 
pickers. 

We  find  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  labor  force  is  willing  to  climb 
ladders,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  workers  become  proficient  in  picking 
the  fruit  from  the  trees. 

The  Secretary  also  argues  that  no  sup¬ 
plementary  workers  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  country  because  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  unemployment  problem. 

If  the  Secretary  were  to  find  that  their 
coming  into  our  country  was  adverse,  and 
he  were  to  file  an  affidavit  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  that  would  control.  However,  he 
cannot  supply  information  upon  which 
depends  our  chance  of  obtaining  work¬ 
ers  when  we  need  them.  If  we  do  not 
get  them,  we  shall  suffer  the  great  losses 
which  we  have  suffered  this  year. 

In  disregard  of  recognized  facts,  he 
forced  growers  to  undertake  fruitless,  but 
expensive,  recruitment  activities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  launched  a  special  program  to 
get  the  unemployed  to  accept  farm  work. 
This  was  done  at  great  expense  to  tax¬ 
payers  and  the  results  were  negligible. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  departed  from  judg¬ 
ments  based  on  factual  needs  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Instead  he  substituted  for  fac¬ 
tual  findings,  his  own  predilections  and 
assumptions. 

These  actions  have  deprived  agricul¬ 
ture  of  its  opportunity  to  exercise  its 
rights  under  the  law  to  obtain  needed 
supplemental  workers. 

It  is  this  type  of  action  to  which  every¬ 
one  should  take  exception.  I  say,  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  that  there  must  be  a 
way  to  get  the  facts  as  to  agricultural 
labor  supplies  and  availbility  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  in  response  to  congres¬ 
sional  direction. 

This  is  what  section  706  would  do. 
This  section  takes  away  no  authority 
whatsoever  from  the  Attorney  General. 
He  has  and  would  retain  complete  au¬ 
thority  to  admit  or  deny  the  entrance  of 
nonimmigrant  agricultural  workers. 

Neither  does  it  remove  any  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  with  respect  to  section  214(c)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act — 


the  section  concerning  the  entry  of  non¬ 
immigrant  workers — none  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  the  Congress.  His 
functions  are  only  advisory,  although 
admittedly  his  recent  actions  have  the 
effect  of  converting  advisory  functions 
to  regulatory  authority. 

It  is  important  to  an  understanding 
and  fair  determination  of  the  questions 
involved  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
alleged  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  strictly  advisory.  This  should 
be  emphasized  in  view  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  minority  report  and  in  the 
press  that  this  provision  would  take  away 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  confer  it  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

A  mere  reading  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  is  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that 
complete  authority  is  vested  in  the  At¬ 
torney  General  and  no  other  official  has 
anything  but  consultive  or  advisory  du¬ 
ties. 

Section  214(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  provides : 

The  admission  to  the  United  States  of  any 
alien  as  a  nonimmigrant  shall  be  for  such 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  At¬ 
torney  General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Section  214(c)  reads  as  follows : 

The  question  of  importing  any  alien  as  a 
nonimmigrant — shall  be  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  after  consultation  with  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  of  Government  upon  pe¬ 
tition  of  the  importing  employer. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary — House  Report  1365,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1952 — on  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  stated: 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  grant  the 
Attorney  General  sufficient  authority  to  ad¬ 
mit  temporarily  certain  workers,  industrial, 
agricultural,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  labor  shortages  as  they  exist  or 
may  develop  in  certain  areas  or  certain 
branches  of  American  productive  enterprises, 
particularly  in  periods  of  intensified  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  at  my  re¬ 
quest  on  May  14,  1963,  submitted  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  law  on  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor’s  powers  to  promulgate  rules,  regula¬ 
tions  and  policies  relating  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  aliens,  other  than  Mexicans,  for 
temporary  agricultural  employment  in 
the  United  States. 

The  memorandum  states : 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  observe 
that  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  this  process  is  basically  an  advisory  one. 
As  an  agency  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  consultation  in  deciding  ques¬ 
tions  under  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  it  issues  the  clear¬ 
ance  order  which  has  been  requested  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  domestic  labor 
and  the  observance  of  Employment  Service 
policies.  That  certification  has  no  operative 
effect  as  such.  The  ultimate  decision  in 
these  cases  is  the  responsibility  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  who  has  imposed  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  clearance  order. 

In  testimony  presented  by  Mr.  Albert 
Misler,  Deputy  Associate  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  on 
June  24,  1963,  it  was  said  about  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  authority  on  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  aliens  for  temporary  agricul¬ 
tural  employment : 
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I  would  like  to  clarify  something  that  has 
been  unclear  up  to  this  point,  that  may  be 
significant  In  connection  with  your  con¬ 
sideration.  Under  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram,  we  make  a  statutory  certification,  the 
content  of  which  Is  set  out  In  the  law. 
‘‘In  all  other  foreign  labor  programs,  the 
certification  we  give  Is  simply  advisory  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.” 

In  the  case  of  Chase  Glades  Farms 
against  Wirtz,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  the  statement  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Government  should  be  again  em¬ 
phasized.  He  said: 

Section  1184  (i.e.,  section  214  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act)  makes  It 
clear  that  questions  relating  to  permission 
to  Import  nonimmigrant  workers  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General.  This 
court  in  its  memorandum  of  opinion  of  May 
6,  1965,  clearly  recognized  what  the  statute 
specifically  provides,  namely,  that  the  At¬ 
torney  General  may  reject  or  accept  what 
constitutes  a  recommendation  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor. 

It  should  be  completely  clear  from  all 
these  facts,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
not  taking  away  power  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor.  We  are  putting  it  where 
it  belongs,  and  where  it  can  be  exercised 
reasonably,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  needs,  and,  if  an 
error  be  made,  to  give  the  growers  access 
to  our  courts.  Mr.  President,  who 
wishes  to  continue  to  deprive  our  grow¬ 
ers  of  access  to  their  own  courts? 

Decisions  on  matters  affecting  the 
making  of  a  crop  necessarily  involve  a 
high  degree  of  risk  and  call  for  careful 
judgment.  Where  such  decisions  are  re¬ 
quired  by  an  agency  of  Government,  the 
agency  with  responsibility  for  them 
should  be  the  one  fully  conversant  with 
agriculture’s  problems  and  needs.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  Under  it  payments  are  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sugar 
producers  when  he  finds:  First,  that  no 
abusive  child  labor — as  defined  in  the 
act — has  been  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar;  second,  that  the  farm 
allotment  has  not  been  exceeded;  third, 
that  full  wages  have  been  paid  workers; 
and  fourth,  that  the  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
paid. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
organization  for  making  these  findings. 
It  has  agents  and  county  committees  in 
every  county.  State  committees  func¬ 
tion  in  each  State.  It  has  available  to  it 
specialists  in  every  field.  It  also  has  in¬ 
formation  from  and  the  assistance  of  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  the  Extension 
Services.  It  maintains  the  Federal- 
State  market  news  service  and  a  crop 
reporting  service. 

It  can  be  expected  decisions  will  be 
more  timely  and  most  of  the  conflict  now 
existing  between  farmers  and  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  eliminated.  Because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  knows  and 
understands  farming  better  than  any 
other  top  official  of  Government,  his 
decisions  will  be  met  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  than  is  now  the  case. 

That  is  why  all  these  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  are  supporting  our  amendment. 

With  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
making  the  determinations  required,  the 


views  of  all  interested  parties  will  be 
received  with  equal  interest  and  fair¬ 
ness.  Findings,  however,  will  be  based 
on  facts. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  can  continue 
to  supply  any  information  or  advice  on 
matters  about  which  he  has  any  pecu¬ 
liar  knowledge.  Nothing  in  section  706 
is  designed  to  change  the  functions  of 
the  Employment  Service  as  a  service 
agency  whereby  people  desiring  jobs  in 
agriculture  can  be  sought  and  can  make 
their  availability  known  and  employers 
can  ascertain  their  readiness  to  work. 

With  respect  to  domestic  labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  given  authority 
by  the  Congress  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933  (29  U.S.C.  49b  and 
49k)  to  promote  and  develop  first,  a 
national  system  of  employment  offices; 
second,  to  maintain  a  veterans  service; 
third,  to  maintain  a  farm  placement 
service;  and  fourth,  to  maintain  a  pub¬ 
lic  employment  service  to  assist  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  systems  of 
public  employment  offices  in  the  several 
States.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service 
was  authorized  to  “assist  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  in  increas¬ 
ing  their  usefulness  by  developing  and 
prescribing  minimum  standards  of  ef¬ 
ficiency,  assisting  them  in  meeting  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  their  localities,  promot¬ 
ing  uniformity  in  their  administrative 
and  statistical  procedure,  furnishing  and 
publishing  information  as  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  of  value  in  the  operation  of 
the  system,  and  maintaining  a  system 
for  clearing  labor  between  the  several 
States.” 

As  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
committee  reports  on  the  legislation 
show,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  to  exercise  any  substantive  control 
through  the  utilization  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service. 

These  excerpts  come  from  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  reports  at  the  time  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill,  subsequent  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  and  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  justifications  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  when  he  asked  for  additional  money 
this  year,  to  better  carry  out  his  recruit¬ 
ing  policies  which  was  cleared  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  and  by  a  full  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
the  bill — Senate  Report  63,  73d  Con¬ 
gress;  S.  510 — states  the  following  as  the 
purpose  of  the  bill : 

To  assist  and  stimulate  the  development 
of  a  system  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  give  sums  of  money  to  match 
the  moneys  already  appropriated  by  the 
States  or  set  aside  by  the  States,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  free  employment  service. 
The  committee  feels  that  we  should  keep 
the  pattern  of  the  States  in  doing  their  own 
work  in  placement,  and  put  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  position  of  helping  and  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  do  so;  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  being  responsible  for  the  statistical 
work  and  saving  the  States  this  expense,  and 
the  statistical  information  being  available 
to  all  the  States.  The  Federal  Government 
is  also  to  do  research  work,  which  is  often 
too  expensive  for  the  States  to  do  individ¬ 
ually;  the  function  of  the  States  being  to 
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perform  the  task  of  getting  the  Jobs  and 
the  workers  brought  together. 

The  House  report — House  Report  158, 
73d  Congress;  H.R.  4559 — stated: 

This  bill  In  a  word  sets  up  a  national 
system  for  cooperation  with  the  various 
States  and  endeavors  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  employment  offices;  and  for 
that  purpose  creates  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  under  the  control  of  a 
director. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  his 
duties  as  authorized  by  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  Section  706  of  this  bill  does 
absolutely  nothing  to  change  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
It  will  create  no  duplications  or  confu¬ 
sions,  nor  will  it  transfer  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  not,  under  section  706,  going  to  engage 
in  the  recruitment  or  placement  of  farm 
labor. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  other  point 
should  be  made  clear  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  agree  with  me. 

Section  706  would  apply  only  to  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  determinations. 

I  conclude  by  emphasizing  again  that 
one  of  the  most  essential  reasons  for  this 
section  is  to  get  the  facts — facts  here¬ 
tofore  not  obtained,  ignored,  or  misun¬ 
derstood — to  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  use  in  making  the  decisions  required. 

No  one  is  charged  by  Congress  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  responsibility  for  obtaining 
and  keeping  current  the  labor  needs  of 
agriculture  as  directed  by  section  706  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Any  decision  affecting  agriculture  must 
be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  total 
agricultural  labor  situation  existing  when 
the  decisions  are  made.  I  repeat,  any 
pertinent  information  of  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  has  knowledge  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  available  in  the  decisionmak¬ 
ing  process. 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  section,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  more  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  cite  one  instance 
in  which  the  facts  as  found  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would  have 
saved  a  loss  of  $4  to  $6  million  this  very 
year,  to  the  growers  of  oranges  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  I  wish  to  read  from  a  letter  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  signed  by  William  R.  Huey, 
District  Director  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  that  citrus  crop, 
which  was  not,  under  the  present  prac¬ 
tice,  acted  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Apparently  he  did  not  even 
want  to  act.  I  quote  only  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  from  that  letter : 

The  factors  noted  above  combined  with 
the  grower’s  inability  to  secure  an  adequate 
and  timely  harvesting  force  is  resulting  in  a 
monetary  loss  of  approximately  $100  per  acre 
since  most  of  the  fallen  fruit  was  salvageable 
if  it  could  have  been  harvested  prior  to  the 
time  deterioration  and  spoilage  began. 
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To  those  who  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  does  not  have  the  infor¬ 
mation,  does  not  have  the  field  force, 
this  is  cited  as  an  absolute  instance  in 
which  great  savings  could  have  been 
accomplished  had  he  had  such  informa¬ 
tion,  force,  and  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  senior  colleague  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  labor  supply  to  harvest 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  We  in  Flor¬ 
ida  have  had  difficulty  from  time  to  time 
in  getting  an  adequate  amount  of  do¬ 
mestic  labor  to  do  this  type  of  work  but 
were  unable  to  do  so.  As  a  result  it  is 
vitally  essential  to  the  timely  harvesting 
of  these  crops  that  offshore  labor  be  im¬ 
ported  for  this  purpose. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  cospon¬ 
soring  with  my  very  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  provides  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  make  a  specific 
finding  of  labor  needs  and  the  time  when 
such  needs  exist.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  is  the  proper  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  such  a  factfinding  de¬ 
termination. 

The  amendment  does  not  take  away 
any  jurisdiction  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  the  amendment  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  both  of  these  Cabi¬ 
net  officers. 

Certainly  if  domestic  labor  were  avail¬ 
able  I  am  confident  that  insofar  as  Flor¬ 
ida  is  concerned,  and  I  am  sure  this  is 
equally  true  of  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
that  they  would  be  utilized.  We  have, 
however,  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
getting  an  adequate  supply  of  domestic 
labor  to  do  this  type  of  work.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  have  repeatedly  become  in¬ 
volved  in  factual  differences  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  to  these  needs. 
Recruitment  plans  by  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  for  domestic  labor  have  failed. 
Consequently  delays  have  occurred  in 
harvesting  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  as 
well  as  cutting  of  sugarcane  at  a  time 
when  such  labor  should  be  available  for 
these  purposes. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  is  a  good 
one,  will  resolve  much  of  the  difficulty 
we  have  had  in  the  past  and  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit  not  only  to  agricultural 
interests  but  to  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  the  amendment  to  elim¬ 
inate  section  706  of  the  bill  respecting 
future  determinations  as  to  the  use  of 
offshore  labor  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  10  minutes  or 
whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  endorse  his  eloquence  in 
dealing  with  the  amendment  added  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  I  shall  support  him  as  strongly  as 
I  can  in  advocating  the  acceptance  of  his 


amendment,  which  would  delete  section 
706. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  revive  this  en¬ 
tire  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
every  fortnight.  The  issue  is  repeatedly 
raised  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida.  I  am  not  complain¬ 
ing  that  we  have  heard  all  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  so  many  times  before,  but  I  am 
stating  that  we  have  heard  all  these  ar¬ 
guments  before. 

I  know  of  no  issue  that  has  seemed  to 
present  more  panic,  fear,  and  fancy  than 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  agriculture  with  American 
migratory  farmworkers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  not 
state  earlier  that  he  was  present  in  the 
Florida  strawberry  fields  earlier  this 
year,  when  a  great  loss  was  being  sus¬ 
tained  and  labor  was  not  available,  and 
that  he  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  ask  that  labor  be  made  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  and  was  that  not 
done? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  To  err 
is  human,  and  I  made  an  error. 

I  was  in  the  fields  in  Florida.  Four 
major  growers  persuaded  me  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  week  they  would  be  in 
serious  trouble  because  their  crop  would 
be  ready  for  harvest,  and  they  did  not 
have  enough  workers. 

I  called  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he 
sent  the  300  additional  foreign  workers. 
Only  then  was  it  found  that  these  addi¬ 
tional  workers  were  not  needed.  These 
workers  were  then  sent  to  other  areas. 

So  I  made  a  mistake,  and  Secretary 
Wirtz  made  a  mistage,  too,  at  my  urging. 

The  distinguished  representative  from 
that  area  joined  me  in  that  request  for 
workers.  When  the  time  came,  they 
were  not  needed  because  there  were 
enough  Americans  present  to  "harvest 
the  crop. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  we  had 
available  someone  who  had  more  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  than 
we  had,  because  we  had  made  that  re¬ 
quest  and  it  was  not  granted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
growers  up  there  were  persuasive.  They 
persuaded  me  that  there  would  be  trou- 
“ble  in  citrus  because  the  crop  could  not 
be  harvested.  I  was  anxious  and  appre¬ 
hensive,  but  my  fears  were  fanciful,  be¬ 
cause  that  did  not  happen,  either. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Florida  enlight¬ 
en  me  as  to  the  nature  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis¬ 
sion?  I  am  informed  that  this  is  an  of¬ 
ficial  body.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under¬ 
standing? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis¬ 
sion  stated : 

Florida  orange  juice  is  at  the  lowest  price 
in  years.  Here  is  why.  Over  the  past  couple 
of  years,  oranges  have  been  in  short  supply, 
but  this  year  growers  report  one  of  the  big¬ 


gest  crops  in  history.  A  big  supply  means 
one  thing:  lower  prices.  The  price  is  so  low, 
in  fact,  that  orange  Juice  is  one  of  the  most 
inexpensive  drinks  that  anyone  can  buy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at  that 
point9, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
comes  from  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis¬ 
sion.  Yet  earlier,  it  was  feared - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
feared  that  the  oranges  were  going  to  rot. 
Now  they  are  producing  oranges  at  such 
a  rate  that  orange  juice  is  at  the  lowest 
price  it  has  been  in  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  very  thing  which 
produced  the  crisis  in  the  mid-season 
orange  crop  was  the  fact  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  was  not  willing  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  the  production  of  perish¬ 
able  crops  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  we  had  a  very  much  larger  crop  this 
year,  as  we  showed  him,  and  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  further  showed, 
and  yet  he  wished  to  hold  us  to  the  level 
of  workers  of  the  year  before. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  showing 
of  the  futility  of  trusting  someone  who 
has  no  understanding  of  basic  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  charges  leveled  at 
Secretary  Wirtz,  the  fact  is,  as  reported 
in  the  most  reliable  financial  newspaper 
I  know  of,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that 
this  year,  farmers’  net  income  promises 
to  bounce  up  to  $13. .5  billion,  or  more. 
This  would  be  the  highest  since  the  year 
1953. 

Naturally,  everyone  is  very  glad  that 
this  is  true;  but  in  listening  to  debate 
in  the  Chamber,  one  would  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  every  farmer  was  heading 
for  bankruptcy  because  he  cannot  get 
enough  workers.  The  fact  is,  the  workers 
are  there.  The  crops  are  coming  in. 
Prices  are  lower  for  perishable  products 
today  than  they  were  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  We  have  checked  that  repeatedly, 
week  in  and  week  out. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  or  two 
more  points.  The  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  has  most  adequately  analyzed  the 
extraordinary  parliamentary  situation 
which  we  face.  I  do  not  know — perhaps 
I  should  not  say  it— but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  some  legislative  piracy  here ; 
we  are  being  asked  to  take  a  program 
that  is  within  the  purview  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  an  immigration  bill, 
which  assigns  responsibilities  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  and  have  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  change 
that  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
jurisdiction  over  this  bill  clearly  rests 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
That  has  been  fully  explained.  We  also 
all  know  that  last  year  this  body  killed 
the  bracero  program. 

I  believe  that  this  debate  makes  it 
transparently  clear  that  what  we  last 
year  did  most  directly  is  now  sought  to 
be  undone  most  indirectly. 
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1  cannot  believe  that  if  it  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  live  within  its  rules, 
written  and  unwritten,  it  will  permit  this 
violation  here  today. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  fine  farm  bill.  Many  of  us  from 
the  consumer  areas  followed  it  with  great 
interest,  and  are  most  happy  that  the 
bill  is  one  which  we  can  support.  How¬ 
ever,  in  my  judgment,  the  addition  of 
this  provision  would  seriously  threaten 
the  success  of  the  farm  program. 

For  that  additional  reason,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  today,  which  states  that  the 
pending  bill  is  a  good  bill  but  levels  a 
full  blast  against  section  706. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1965] 
Some  Sense  in  Agriculture 

While  the  Senate  has  completed  most  of 
its  work  on  the  farm  bill,  it  still  has  to  vote 
on  the  controversial  proposal  sponsored  by 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  who  wants  to  take  con¬ 
trol  over  importation  of  foreign  labor  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  give  it  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  proposed 
amendment  has  the  obvious  backing  of  the 
big  growers,  who  have  resented  Labor’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  curb  the  supply  of  cheap  foreign 
workers  for  harvesting  crops. 

Even  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  has  given 
too  much  ground  in  recent  weeks  to  corpo¬ 
rate  farm  interests  basically  opposed  to  the 
idea  that  higher  wages  and  better  conditions 
will  eliminate  any  holdback  on  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  domestic  labor.  The  attempt  of  these 
interests  to  hand  over  jurisdiction  to  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  is  already  overworked  and 
has  no  competence  in  labor  administration, 
must  be  defeated,  since  its  clear  purpose  is  to 
disrupt  progress  toward  decent  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  American  agriculture. 

The  passage  of  the  rest  of  the  farm  bill  will 
aid  farmers.  It  does  not  entirely  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  President  Johnson’s  pledge  to 
strengthen  farm  income  while  assuring  low 
prices  for  food;  but  it  does  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  efficient  factory-sized  farms, 
which  have  been  getting  subsidies  they  do 
not  need,  and  the  marginal  farms,  which 
have  been  victimized  by  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture. 

There  will  still  be  big  surpluses  calling  for 
expensive  storage  facilities.  And  there  will 
still  be  too  many  farmers  on  the  farms.  But 
in  contrast  to  previous  subsidy  programs,  the 
cost  of  the  new  farm  bill  promises  to  give 
taxpayers  some  positive  returns  for  the  large 
amount  of  money  being  poured  into  agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  was  about  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  in  support  of  the  farm  bill. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  are  consumers.  Yet  the  news¬ 
paper  commends  the  agricultural  bill 
and  points  out  that  this  provision  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  be  enacted  into  law 
and  has  no  place  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  placed  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  for  everyone  to  read. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  One 
additional  point.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  debate  at  this  point  a  para¬ 
graph  taken  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  report  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1966.  As  reported  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  the  report  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  of  the  farm  labor  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  stated 
through  his  committee  that: 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  report  of 
the  House  committee  that  there  is  a  “severe 
shortage  of  farm  labor”  to  meet  peak  needs 
of  many  of  the  Nation’s  producers.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  situation  will 
continue  to  exist.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
a  large  void  in  the  economic  and  statistical 
data  upon  which  our  farm  labor  policies  are 
based.  This  should  be  corrected  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  For  this  reason  the 
Department  is  requested  to  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  entire  agricultural  labor 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  stated  only 
a  few  days  ago.  Perhaps  such  a  report 
should  be  made,  but  this  hasty  action 
is  unwise.  I  understand  everything  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said  except 
for  one  point  which  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  Senator  said  that  Florida 
growers  were  requested  to  go  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  obtain  workers.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that  we  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  Puerto  Rican  workers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Puerto  Rican  workers  would 
certainly  be  the  complete  answer  to  the 
problem  particularly  in  relation  to  sugar. 
Especially  because  of  their  experience 
in  working  in  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at 
that  point?  I  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  requirement  was 
imposed  upon  those  seeking - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  1  additional  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  case  of  seed 
cane,  we  plant  a  whole  stalk  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  furrow,  which  produces  the 
various  shoots. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Who 
turned  down  the  Puerto  Ricans,  or  did 
they  turn  down  the  opportunity? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  turned  it  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  that.  Even  Florida’s 
climate  is  similar  to  Puerto  Rico’s. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself,  obdurate 
as  he  generally  is,  admitted  that  he  had 
gone  the  limit  and  that  we  could  not  get 
a  single  one  of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
will  have  to  be  clarified,  because  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  the  Senator  say  that  we 
were  asked  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
get - 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield  me  2  minutes,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  a  complete  answer  to 
that  inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
imaginary  geographical  line  was  also 
mentioned  too,  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield  to  me,  I  will  take  but 
a  minute  to  explain. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  imposed  this  condition. 
The  people  who  went  to  San  Juan  were 
representatives  of  cane  growers  in  the 
Okechobee  area,  plus  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  were  met  with  complete  re¬ 
fusal  on  the  part  of  the  equivalent 
cabinet  officer  of  the  Comonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  reasons  being  two: 
First,  they  would  need  cutters  at  the  same 
time  for  their  harvest  season,  and  they 
were  afraid  some  of  the  folks  would  stay 
here;  second,  on  the  racial  question,  they 
were  not  ready  to  permit  their  cutters  to 
go  to  the  southern  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  Labor  knows 
that,  because  the  department’s  repre¬ 
sentative  was  there. 

Mr.  BASS.  Was  it  the  Puerto  Rican 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  made  that  de¬ 
termination? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  counterpart  of 
our  Secretary  of  Labor  made  that 
determination. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unfortunatley,  we 
had  to  abide  by  it,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  abided  by  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  point  out  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  handles  the  same  problems 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  amendment  and  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  prepared  statement,  let  me 
say  that  there  were  600  Puerto  Ricans 
available  to  come  into  California  to  pick 
the  early  tomato  crop.  The  producers 
would  have  sent  an  airplane  to  pick  up 
the  workers  and  would  have  paid  the  cost 
gladly,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
made  a  stipulation  that  no  one  of  them 
was  to  be  used  until  after  September  1, 
at  which  time  about  half  the  crop  was 
damaged,  in  the  Merced  area  with  25 
million  pounds  of  tomatoes  left  to  rot. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  same 
group  of  600  workers  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  but  that  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Senate  and 
the  conference  committee  will  retain  sec¬ 
tion  706  in  the  farm  bill,  so  that  at  long 
last  we  may  begin  to  take  a  practical, 
enlighted,  workable  approach  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  supplemental  foreign  labor  which, 
over  the  years,  has  come  to  the  farms  in 
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29  States  to  help  at  the  peak  harvest 
times. 

As  we  know,  the  Attorney  General  by 
law  governs  the  admission  to  our  coun¬ 
try  of  temporary  foreign  labor,  under 
the  Immigration  Act,  and  by  regulation 
has  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  responsibility  for  deciding  whether 
such  foreign  labor  is  necessary.  With 
the  expiration  of  Public  Law  78,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  assumed  responsibility 
for  all  decisions  as  to  whether  foreign 
labor  should  be  admitted  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  had  an  admir¬ 
able  hope  that  we  might  eliminate  our 
unemployment  by  transferring  great 
numbers  of  our  urban  unemployed  to  the 
farms  to  replace  the  temporary  foreign 
farmworkers.  He  seemed  not  to  realize 
that  this  was  not  a  new  idea,  nor  that 
the  farmers  always  have  been  required 
by  law,  and  have,  in  fact,  hired  domestic 
workers  first — and  were  only  permitted  to 
hire  foreign  labor  when  the  domestics 
were  not  available. 

The  fallacy  of  his  plan  was  anticipated 
by  nearly  everyone  but  the  Secretary 
himself  and  a  few  union  leaders  who, 
for  many  years,  have  hoped  to  organize 
farm  labor  and  who  saw  here  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  swell  their  membership 
ranks. 

The  disastrous  results  of  the  new  plan 
were  evident  almost  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  Only  about  20 
percent  of  the  domestic  unemployed 
transferred  to  the  farms  stayed  on  the 
job  over  2  weeks,  and  the  productivity  of 
their  efforts  was  only  a  fraction  of  that 
of  our  experienced,  competent,  domestic 
workers,  or  of  the  extra  foreign  help  we 
had  had  in  the  past. 

To  repair  the  damage,  Indians  were 
brought  in  from  the  Midwestern  reserva¬ 
tions  but,  here  again,  the  Secretary 
should  have  known  that  this  had  been 
tried  unsuccessfully  by  the  farmers  in 
years  past.  Rather  than  help  the  prob¬ 
lem,  this  further  complicated  it  and  the 
damage  increased. 

Next,  the  Secretary  tried  a  public  re¬ 
lations  stunt  refered  to  as  “A-teams.” 
This  envisioned  the  use  of  vacationing 
high  school  athletes  organized  with 
coaches,  and  from  all  reports,  because  of 
lack  of  organization  and  planning  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  this  resulted 
in  a  most  costly,  unpleasant,  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  fiasco.  This,  too,  was  not  a  new 
plan,  as  students  have  been  used  locally 
and  worked  well  in  the  past,  but  when 
the  Department  of  Labor  stepped  in,  con¬ 
fusion  prevailed.  The  story  of  the  frus¬ 
tration  and  failure  is  told  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Farm  Bureau  Monthly  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1965,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A-Team  Program — A  Costly  Bungle 

Note. — There  have  been  good  and  bad  re¬ 
ports  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  A- 
Team  program  (Athletes  In  Temporary  Em¬ 
ployment  as  Agricultural  Manpower).  Here 
is  a  factual  account  of  the  program’s  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  State  in  the  Stockton,  Salinas 
and  Blythe  areas  where  the  majority  of 
teams  were  employed. 


(By  Betty  Yater) 

The  general  feeling  among  growers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  A-team  farm  labor  program  in 
this  State  is  that  it  would  have  worked 
much  better  had  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  stayed  out  of  it.  However,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  not  only  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  of 
California’s  2-year-old  program  of  employing 
teams  of  youth  in  agriculture,  but  also  took 
over  in  the  driver’s  seat  without  knowing  thr 
first  thing  about  handling  the  vehicle.  The 
result  was  a  bungle  which  has  left  some 
growers  as  well  as  some  A-team  members 
very  bitter. 

As  readers  of  this  magazine  know,  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other 
organizations  joined  with  the  Farm  Labor 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Employ¬ 
ment  3  years  ago  in  a  program  to  develop 
opportunities  for  more  youth  to  work  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Through  trial  and  error,  successful 
procedures  had  been  developed  for  placing 
teams  of  students  supervised  by  their 
coaches  or  teachers  in  farm  work,  primarily 
harvest  jobs.  The  major  prerequisites  for 
success  were  found  to  include:  (1)  paying 
the  youth  on  a  straight  piece  rate  basis  so 
the  grower  could  afford  to  hire  them,  (2) 
maintaining  adequate  supervision  and  train¬ 
ing,  and  (3)  obtaining  the  students  from 
distances  relatively  close  by  the  job  loca¬ 
tion. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz 
heard  about  this  program  when  he  toured 
California  this  spring,  took  over  the  idea, 
tagged  a  new  name  on  it  (A-team) ,  and  an¬ 
nounced  it  May  4  as  one  of  his  crash  pro¬ 
grams  to  supply  California  growers  with  farm 
labor.  But  although  he  grabbed  the  idea, 
unfortunately  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  this  State  has  had  in  operat¬ 
ing  such  a  program,  and  even  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  was  not  allowed  ■ 
to  advise  on  the  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  45  A-Teams  representing  1,679 
students,  according  to  George  Geary,  deputy 
chief,  farm  labor  division,  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  employment.  Twenty-six  of  these 
teams  were  employed  in  Salinas,  12  in  Blythe, 
and  three  in  Stockton,  with  the  remainder 
scattered  over  the  State  in  areas  with  crops 
under  harvest.  The  majority  of  the  teams 
were  from  out  of  State.  This  wasn’t  because 
California  students  failed  to  sign  up  in  the 
program.  Bather,  it  was  a  case  of  schools 
in  other  States  getting  out  in  late  May,  while 
California  schools  finish  the  year’s  term  in 
mid-June. 

Deputy  Chief  Geary  reported  that  San 
Diego  County,  for  example,  had  signed  up 
1,200  local  young  people  who  were  interested 
in  working  under  the  program,  but  only  a  few 
teams  from  that  area  had  been  placed.  They 
were  too  late.  Jobs  had  already  been  taken 
by  out  of  Staters. 

From  interviews  with  growers,  growers’ 
labor  association  managers,  and  A-Team 
members  themselves,  it  can  only  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  were  determined  to  round  up 
enough  numbers  of  people  to  make  good  on 
the  Secretary’s  statement  that  there  are  am¬ 
ple  domestic  people  available  to  do  farm 
labor.  The  A-Team  program  became  one 
vehicle  to  be  used  toward  this  end.  It  was 
a  crash  program  to  prove  a  point. 

But  in  their  efforts  to  get  numbers,  re¬ 
cruiters  apparently  oversold  the  program  to 
the  young  people.  And  growers  were  forced 
to  take  the  A-Teams  in  older  to  meet  criteria 
for  the  foreign  supplemental  labor  they 
might  need  at  a  later  date. 

STUDENTS  MISLED 

Most  of  the  students  were  sold  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  strength  of  a  very  brief,  hur¬ 
riedly  published  brochure,  and  statements 
made  by  U.S.  Department  of  labor  recruiters. 
A-Team  members  interviewed  in  Salinas  said 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  this  was 
a  recreation  as  well  as  a  work  program — that 
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recreational  facilities  would  be  provided  and 
that  participants  would  be  coached  in  sports. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  work  part  of 
the  program,  the  students  said  thqy  were 
led  to  believe  they  would  be  guaranteed  $1.40 
per  hour  regardless  of  their  production.  (In 
Salinas,  after  a  training  and  trial  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  did  receive  $1.40  per  hour, 
A-Team  members  were  placed  on  the  going 
piece  rate  of  $1  per  flat  of  berries.  This  the 
students  didn’t  like.) 

Although  they  understood  their  food  would 
cost  $2.25  per  day,  some  said  they  didn’t 
realize  this  was  to  be  deducted  from  their 
wages.  All  interviewed  said  they  hadn’t  been 
told  that  insurance  costs  (social  security. 
State  disability  and  off-the-job  medical  in¬ 
surance)  would  be  deducted  from  their  pay. 

The  youngsters  said  they  didn’t  feel  that 
living  conditions  and  food  measured  up  to 
what  they  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would 
receive.  In  sum  total,  the  Salinas  A-Teamers 
interviewed  were  not  at  all  happy  with  the 
program. 

One  little,  freckled-faced  fellow  inter¬ 
viewed  really  had  a  tiger  by  the  tail.  His 
room  and  board  and  insurance  deductions 
were  running  about  $3.50  per  day.  On  the 
day  interviewed,  he  had  picked  two  flats  of 
berries  (earning  $2),  had  given  up,  and 
was  sitting  in  the  bus  waiting  to  be  taken 
back  to  camp.  To  him  the  program  was  “a 
gyp.  They  are  deducting  more  than  I  am 
making.”  However,  on  the  counsel  of  his 
adviser,  a  college  student  accompanying  the 
group,  he  was  going  to  finish  out  his  con¬ 
tract,  because  then  the  grower  would  have 
to  pay  his  way  home. 

Even  those  A-teamers  interviewed  who 
had  picked  from  six  to  nine  flats  in  a  day 
felt  they  were  being  “taken”  in  the  program. 
Some  were  placing  the  blame  on  the  grower 
because  “he  wasn’t  paying  enough  wages,” 
others  were  blaming  the  recruiter  who  had 
misrepresented  the  program  to  them. 

GROWERS  MISLED 

The  growers  were  told  they  would  receive 
junior  and  senior  high  school  athletes  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  coaches.  They  say  they 
were  also  led  to  believe  by  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  personnel  that  if  they  cooperated 
in  the  A-team  program,  they  would  also  re¬ 
ceive  braceros  this  season.  Growers  will  tell 
you  now  that  they  were  double  crossed  on 
both  counts. 

Some  teams  were  comprised  of  16-,  17-,  and 
18-year-old  student  athletes  accompanied 
by  their  coaches.  But  there  were  far  too 
many  14-  and  15-year-olds  in  many  of  the 
groups,  growers  said,  and  some  of  these 
groups  were  accompanied  not  by  a  coach  but 
by  a  college  student. 

When  the  Blythe  growers,  who  had  gone 
all  out  in  cooperating  on  the  program,  tried 
to  obtain  braceros,  they  were  turned  down 
flat. 

In  both  Salinas  and  Blythe,  growers  were 
sent  more  A-teams  than  they  had  agreed  to 
take.  In  Salinas,  Salinas  Strawberries  was 
saddled  with  24  of  the  26  teams  in  that  area. 
Bill  Pihl  was  pulled  off  his  regular  work  with 
the  firm  and  assigned  to  handle  Salinas 
Strawberries’  A-team  efforts.  According  to 
Pihl,  the  firm,  a  former  bracero  user, 
thought  it  had  agreed  to  take  90  boys  under 
the  program — until  June  1,  when  suddenly 
they  were  deluged  with  A-teams,  and  even¬ 
tually  ended  up  with  868  boys. 

This  is  like  expecting  one  weekend  guest 
and  having  nine  show  up.  You  make  do  as 
best  you  can  in  feeding  and  sleeping  them. 
And  thats  exactly  the  position  in  which 
Salina  Strawberries  was  caught.  The  firm 
didn’t  have  facilities  for  such  numbers,  so 
had  to  quickly  contract  for  use  of  camps  in 
the  area  which  had  previously  been  used  to 
house  and  feed  braceros. 

In  Blythe,  it  was  much  the  same  story. 

For  several  years,  growers  in  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  which  lies  along  the  Arizona  border, 
had  been  using  teams  of  athletes  supervised 
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by  their  coaches.  Before  the  Secretary’s  tour, 
the  growers  had  already  started  laying  their 
plans  for  employing  teams  of  youth  in  this 
summer’s  harvest  of  melons.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  some  of  the  growers  had  already  been 
into  Arizona  to  talk  with  coaches  and  Junior 
and  senior  student  athletes  in  high  schools 
there. 

The  growers  had  decided  they  would  re¬ 
cruit  150  Arizona  high  school  athletes  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  coaches.  However,  after  the 
Department  of  Labor  came  out  with  its  A- 
team  program,  the  Blythe  growers  were  talked 
into  taking  an  additional  100  students,  or  a 
minimum  of  250. 

The  growers  went  ahead  with  their  plans 
and  recruited  264  students  in  Arizona 
through  a  team  made  up  of  a  growers’  repre¬ 
sentative  and  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
coordinator.  Contracts  were  signed  between 
the  growers,  the  parents,  and  the  A-team 
members  before  the  latter  came  to  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley  to  work. 

Operating  through  Blythe  Growers,  Inc.,  a 
local  growers’  labor  association,  the  farmers 
went  all  out  for  the  264  boys  they  were  ex¬ 
pecting.  They  rented  new,  air-conditioned 
apartments  in  the  heart  of  the  town  to  house 
the  A-teams  and  leased  the  high  school  cafe¬ 
teria  to  feed  the  boys.  They  hired  semi¬ 
weekly  maid  service  and  weekly  linen  serv¬ 
ice.  Since  there  is  no  municipal  pool  in 
Blythe,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  boys 
to  use  the  swimming  pools  at  various  motels 
in  the  area  and  the  use  of  local  basketball 
and  baseball  facilities  were  obtained  for 
them.  The  farmers  even  hired  a  local  coach 
to  work  with  the  boys  on  their  day  off— they 
were  to  have  1  day  oif  in  7  on  a  staggered 
basis. 

The  Blythe  growers  laid  their  plans  thor-- 
oughly  and  were  well  organized.  However, 
they  ended  up  with  just  about  double  the 
number  of  boys  they  thought  they  were  get¬ 
ting.  Besides  the  original  250,  they  were 
sent  an  additional  235  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Like  the  Salinas  growers,  they  had 
to  scramble  around  and  quickly  line  up  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  overflow  boys,  includ¬ 
ing  leasing  a  labor  camp  formerly  used  for 
braceros. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  areas 
in  which  interviews  were  made  throughout 
the  State,  Blythe  achieved  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  program.  Some  of  the  growers 
have  made  verbal  agreements  with  some  of 
the  teams  and  their  coaches  to  return  next 
year. 

What  problems  the  Blythe  growers  did  have 
were  with  the  teams  that  were  sent  to  them — - 
those  they  didn’t  recruit  themselves.  On 
these,  the  growers  report  the  boys  were 
younger  than  anticipated  and  in  many  cases 
were  not  athletes. 

In  their  own  recruiting  efforts,  the  Blythe 
growers  had  taken  great  pains  to  recruit  boys 
from  a  similar  climate,  quite  a  factor  in  the 
Palo  Verde  Valley  where  summer  tempera¬ 
tures  can  rise  as  high  as  119°.  Some  of 
the  teams  sent  by  the  Department  were 
from  cooler  climates,  and  the  heat  proved 
a  real  hardship  for  these. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Blythe  growers 
were  satisfied  with  the  boys,  but  were  upset 
over  the  costs  incurred. 

COSTS  EXORBITANT 

Growers  had  to  foot  the  entire  bill  on  the 
A-Team  program,  and  it  has  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  venture.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  spent  the  growers’  money  as 
though  it  were  Government  money. 

Even  though  the  growers  received  youth 
under  the  program — and  some  of  the  A- 
Teamers  were  mighty  young — the  growers 
had  to  pay  them  on  the  same  basis  as  adult 
farmworkers.  The  growers  had  to  provide 
each  worker  no  less  than  24  hours’  train¬ 
ing  and  a  40-hour  trial  period — a  total  of  64 
hours — at  $1.40  per  hour.  Thereafter,  the 
A-Teams  could  be  placed  on  piece  rates  if 
by  record  it  was  proven  the  worker’s  pro¬ 


ductivity  was  determined  to  be  below  that 
of  the  average  qualified  farmworker. 

In  Salinas,  Salinas  Strawberries  guar¬ 
anteed  $1.40  for  the  first  64  hours,  then  put 
the  A-Teams  on  piece  rates.  In  Blythe,  the 
growers  paid  the  workers  on  the  basis  of 
$1.40  throughout  the  contract  plus  an  added 
bonus  of  10  cents  a  crate  for  melons  picked 
and  an  additional  5  cents  a  crate  if  the 
A-Teamer  stayed  throughout  his  contract. 
The  Blythe  growers  added  the  per  crate 
bonus  in  an  attempt  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  the  youngsters  to  work.  Stockton 
growers,  who  used  the  A-Teams  mostly  in 
weeding  and  thinning  operations,  paid  the 
young  workers  on  the  basis  of  $1.40  an  hour 
throughout  the  program. 

But  the  productivity  of  the  A-Teams  was 
not  on  a  par  with  the  average  qualified  farm 
worker.  Nat  Scatena,  president  of  the  Stock- 
ton  Growers’  Group,  Inc.,  which  managed 
the  teams  for  growers  in  the  Stockton  area, 
ranked  their  productivity  at  .56  percent  that 
of  a  qualified  farmworker. 

All  growers  interviewed  reported  they  were 
having  to  pay  for  considerably  more  pro¬ 
ductivity  than  they  were  getting. 

In  addition,  the  coach  or  adult  accom¬ 
panying  the  team  had  to  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  $4  per  team  member  per  week. 
Teams  averaged  30  members  each,  thus  the 
coach  or  accompanying  adult  received  about 
$120  per  week.  The  duties  of  these  persons 
were  not  clearly  defined.  In  the  Salinas  area 
they  occupied  the  role  of  chaperones — stay¬ 
ing  in  camp  during  the  day  while  the  boys 
were  out  in  the  fields.  This  meant  the 
grower  had  to  hire  supervisors  to  work  with 
the  boys  when  in  the  fields. 

In  Blythe,  the  growers  stated  they  were 
afraid  to  go  along  with  the  $4  per  head  per 
week  arrangement  since  they  believed  it  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  labor  contractor  regu¬ 
lations  in  this  State.  So  the  growers  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  coaches  and  other 
adults  accompanying  A-Teams  to  accept  a 
salary  of  $25  per  day  (about  $175  per  week) 
and  supervise  the  boys  in  the  fields  as  well 
as  chaperone  them  in  the  camps  at  night. 
Of  course,  the  Blythe  growers  also  had  to 
maintain  some  field  supervisors,  since  those 
accompanying  the  A-Teams  knew  nothing 
about  picking  melons. 

(Editor’s  note:  Farm  Bureau’s  Secretary  to 
the  Labor  Committee  Tom  Richardson  points 
out  that  while  paying  the  coaches  on  a  fee- 
per-worker  basis  makes  them  labor  contrac¬ 
tors  under  the  definition  of  California  reg¬ 
ulations,  the  A-Team  program,  a  Federal 
project,  would  undoubtedly  be  exempt  from 
State  regulations:) 

In  Stockton,  the  A-Team  coaches  went  into 
the  fields  to  work  beside  their  boys,  but  the 
growers’  association  also  maintained  its  reg¬ 
ular  field  supervisors. 

In  all  areas,  the  supervisory  costs  on  A- 
Teams  were  above,  and  in  most  instances 
about  double,  those  required  with  adult  farm 
labor. 

Besides  these  costs,  the  growers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  transportation  and  subsis¬ 
tence  to  get  the  A-Teams  to  and  from  their 
hometowns.  Growers  stood  the  cost  one 
way  if  the  worker  completed  50  percent  of 
his  contract,  both  ways  if  the  A-Team  worker 
completed  his  entire  contract  (contracts 
ranged  from  4  weeks  in  the  Blythe  area  to 
6  weeks  in  Salinas) . 

As  previously  mentioned,  out-of-State 
schools  closed  in  late  May,  ahead  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  schools,  therefore  the  A-Teams  from 
other  States  got  the  jobs  here  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  were  stuck  with  the  costs  of  bringing 
them  in. 

Salinas  received  26  teams — only  5  of  which 
were  from  California.  The  remainder,  ac¬ 
cording  to  records  at  the  Salinas  farm  labor 
office,  included:  10  from  New  Mexico;  3  from 
Utah;  2  from  Kansas;  2  from  Iowa;  2  from 
Idaho;  1  from  Nebraska;  and  1  from 
Wyoming. 

When  a  grower  starts  transporting  teen¬ 


agers  round  trip  from  as  far  away  as  the 
midwestern  States  and  paying  for  their  meals 
en  route,  it  is  costing  him  a  minimum  of 
around  $100  per  youth,  or  an  ayerage  mini¬ 
mum  of  $3,000  per  team.  And  many  of  the 
growers  found  themselves  paying  for  trans¬ 
portation  costs  both  ways  whether  the  youth 
completed  his  contract  or  not,  because  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  with  these  teenagers. 

As  Pihl  pointed  out,  “You  can’t  abandon 
minors  on  the  streets.” 

In  addition,  the  $2.25  allowance  for  meals 
did  not  cover  the  costs  incurred  in  providing 
menus  to  meet  those  dictated  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Besides  paying  the  room  costs,  the 
growers  were  having  to  underwrite  the  food 
costs  of  their  A-Teams. 

According  to  Pihl,  Salinas  Strawberries  will 
have  lost  about  $75,000  out-of-pocket  costs 
on  this  program  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

Blythe  Growers,  Inc.,  had  Just  finished  its 
melon-picking  season  when  interviewed  and 
had  not  as  yet  assembled  all  A-Team  costs. 
However,  Manager  Jess  Barcala  said  growers’ 
costs  will  run  between  $35,000  and  $40,000 
exclusive  of  wages  and  supervisory,  State 
compensation,  and  social  security  costs. 

But  there  was  more  of  a  loss  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  than  reflected  in  the  aforementioned 
costs.  Many  also  lost  portions  of  their  crops. 
Mother  Nature  was  extremely  cooperative 
this  year  in  California.  It  was  a  good  year 
weatherwise  for  summer-harvest  crops.  But 
even  though  the  yields  were  abundant  and 
the  weather  held  just  right,  giving  the  grow¬ 
er  prospects  of  harvesting  top  yields  per 
acre,  these  yields  failed  to  materialize. 

Dan  Riggi,  supervisor  for  the  J  &  A  Farms 
in  Blythe,  for  example,  said  his  firm  lost 
40  percent  of  its  crop  of  cantaloupes  in  the 
field.  This  year’s  workers,  including  A- 
Teams,  left  that  many  melons  behind  in  the 
fields. 

ADDITIONAL,  HEADACHES 

There  were  headaches  in  the  program  over 
and  above  the  financial  ones,  too. 

The  program  in  the  Salinas  area  got  off  to 
a  bad  start.  It  had  been  misrepresented 
to  the  boys  as  to  the  type  program  it  was, 
as  to  living  conditions,  and  as  to  wages  to 
be  received.  Salinas  Strawberries  received 
nine  times  the  number  of  boys  they  had 
anticipated  under  the  program.  The  camps 
leased  for  the  boys  were  up  to  State  stand¬ 
ards,  but  not  up  to  the  boys’  standards. 
The  majority  of  the  cooks  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cooking  for  braceros,  and  the  boys 
complained  bitterly  of  the  food’s  greasy  and 
spicy  quality.  At  one  camp,  the  cook  was 
changed  four  times  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  boys,  but  they  were  still  complaining. 

The  attrition  rate  on  the  A-Teams  in  Sa¬ 
linas  was  extremely  high.  Some  teams,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  camps  where  they  would 
be  living  and  learned  they  would  go  on  piece 
rates  after  the  training  and  break-in  period, 
simply  picked  up  and  went  home,  according 
to  Art  Klein,  Monterey  County  farm  labor 
representative,  State  department  of  employ¬ 
ment,  Salinis. 

One  team  from  the  Salesian  High  School 
in  Richmond,  Calif.,  left  3  days  after  arrival, 
Klein  said.  Another,  from  Newcastle,  Wyo., 
left  the  fifth  day  after  arrival,  and  two  teams 
from  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  left  10  days  after 
arriving.  The  Salinas  area  started  the  sea¬ 
son  with  868  A-Team  members.  The  num¬ 
ber  had  dropped  to  322  by  July  19,  Klein 
reported.  Of  those  leaving  by  July  19,  only 
one  team  left  because  it  had  completed  its 
contract — and  not  all  of  its  members  had 
stayed  through  the  contract  period.  Only 
one  team — the  one  from  Waterloo-Cresco, 
Iowa — still  had  the  same  number  it  had 
arrived  with,  Klein  stated. 

An  interview  later  in  the  day  with  the 
coach  of  the  Waterloo-Cresco  team — Charles 
O’Brien — revealed  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  team  was  still  together.  The  majority  of 
the  team  members  were  O’Brien’s  own  boys — 
Junior  and  senior  athletes  who  would  be 
working  under  him  this  coming  year.  Be- 
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fore  ever  getting  into  the  program,  he  said 
he  held  a  meeting  with  the  boys  and  their 
parents  and  essentially  unsold  them  on  the 
program.  He  presented  It  the  way  he  saw  it, 
not  the  way  it  had  been  built  up  by  the 
recruiter. 

Upon  arrival  here,  O'Brien  said  he  stuck 
to  his  guns  until  his  boys  were  transferred 
into  the  best  camp  in  the  area.  He  worked 
out  a  split-the-cost  arrangement  among 
the  boys  on  chartering  buses  and  took  the 
students  around  to  see  some  of  California  on 
their  weekends  off.  He  coached  them  in 
sports  each  evening  and  said  he  tried  to  build 
a  team  spirit  among  the  boys,  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  stick  out  their  contract.  Besides  hav¬ 
ing  the  only  team  with  as  many  members  as 
it  started,  O’Brien’s  team  also  had  the  few¬ 
est  hours  lost  off  the  job — just  2  days  missed 
because  of  illness. 

But  the  success  of  Coach  O’Brien  and  his 
A-Team  definitely  was  the  exception  in 
Salinas.  Another  coach  interviewed  there — 
Merle  Johnson  of  Wichita,  Kans. — had 
started  out  with  36  boys  from  Wichita,  3 
of  whom  he  knew  previously.  Half  of  these 
boys,  Johnson  reported,  went  home  the  first 
week.  When  interviewed,  he  was  the  coach 
for  the  remnants  of  four  teams  which  had 
been  put  together  to  make  one. 

Most  of  the  A-Team  members  who  stayed 
on  in  Salinas  were  disillusioned  with  the 
program,  it  appears.  These  youngsters  were 
looking  for  a  means  to  release  their  pent-up 
frustrations  over  a  program  which  hadn’t 
turned  out  to  be  anything  like  they  thought 
it  would  be.  A  number  took  out  their  frus¬ 
trations  on  each  other  in  scraps.  Some  took 
out  their  feelings  on  the  camp  facilities, 
breaking  windows  and  causing  other  dam¬ 
age.  Two  hundred  of  the  boys  took  part  in 
a  food  throw-in  in  the  messhall  at  one  camp. 

Reports  on  the  living  conditions  and  ru¬ 
mors  of  all  sorts  and  altercations  reached 
home  to  the  parents  who  understandably 
became  alarmed  and  either  sent  money  for 
their  youngster  to  return  home  or  com¬ 
plained  to  their  elected  representatives  to  do 
something  about  the  program. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  had  as¬ 
signed  five  of  its  men  to  live  one  to  a  camp 
in  the  Salinas  area  to  try  to  keep  the  lid  on 
the  program  there.  Of  two  of  these  inter¬ 
viewed,  one,  a  young  man,  admitted  he  didn’t 
have  much  patience  with  the  growers  in 
correcting  conditions  in  the  camps  and  was 
taking  boys  down  to  file  complaints  with  the 
local  labor  commissioner. 

According  to  Salinas  Strawberries,  as  of 
July  20,  a  total  of  83  complaints  had  been 
filed  against  them  before  the  local  labor 
commissioner.  Pihl,  a  relatively  young  man, 
commented,  “It  looks  like  I’ll  be  in  court 
the  rest  of  my  life  over  this  program.” 

Besides  the  complaints  before  the  local 
labor  commission,  Salinas  Strawberries  was 
involved  in  a  hassle  with  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  over  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  paying  the  A-Teams. 

According  to  Pihl,  the  controversy  revolves 
about  the  productivity  of  an  average  quali¬ 
fied  farm  worker.  By  its  records  from  pre¬ 
vious  years,  Salinas  Strawberries  maintains 
the  productivity  of  the  average  qualified  farm 
worker  in  picking  strawberries  is  1  y2  flats 
per  hour.  On  the  basis  of  $1  per  flat,  their 
piece  rate  is  higher  than  the  $1.40  hourly 
minimum  set  this  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

However,  Pihl  says  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  challenged  the  1  y2  flats  per  hour 
as  being  too  high.  The  Department,  Pihl 
said,  eliminated  all  foreign  workers  but  in¬ 
cluded  all  youth  workers  in  establishing  its 
basis  for  productivity  of  the  average,  quali¬ 
fied  farm  worker. 

Pihl  also  pointed  out  that  Salinas  Straw¬ 
berries  was  3  weeks  into  the  program  before 
receiving  contract  forms.  The  forms  have 
to  be  signed  by  the  A-Team  member,  his 
parents,  his  coach  or  supervisor,  and  the 


employer.  On  those  members  leaving  in  the 
initial  portion  of  the  program,  Salinas  Straw¬ 
berries  never  had  a  contract.  Of  those  re¬ 
maining,  they  still  don’t  have  the  contract 
on  many,  because  they  were  sent  to  the 
parents  for  their  signatures  and  haven’t  been 
returned. 

The  Blythe  growers  had  relatively  few 
headaches  compared  to  the  Salinas  growers. 
Complaints  and  ruckuses  were  held  to  a 
minimum  due  to  the  day  and  night  efforts 
of  local  Farm  Labor  Division  Manager  Jerry 
Smith  and  Blythe  Growers’  Manager  Bar- 
cala,  both  of  whom  were  determined  their 
area  was  going  to  make  a  good  showing  in 
the  program.  Only  10  percent  of  the  A-Team 
members  there  left  before  their  contracts 
were  up. 

Stockton  growers,  who  rented  a  good  camp 
from  a  grower  outside  of  town  and  put  in 
basketball  and  baseball  facilities,  reported 
no  complaints  on  the  camp  or  wages  paid. 
The  problem  was  trying  to  get  the  growers 
to  use  the  A-Teams,  reports  Scatena.  (A- 
Teams  had  to  be  guaranteed  work  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  work  days  covered  by  the 
contract.) 

There  had  been  an  influx  of  domestic  farm 
workers  into  the  Stockton  area  early  this 
summer,  the  growers’  labor  management 
service  president  said.  Growers  were  able 
to  get  adult  workers  at  costs  of  $1.75  per 
hour  including  wages,  transportation  to  the 
job  and  insurance  costs.  Consequently,  he 
said,  they  weren’t  anxious  to  use  the  A- teams 
at  costs  about  double  that  amount.  But, 
as  it  tinned  out,  the  A-Teams  didn’t  like 
the  work  and  left  before  completing  their 
contract. 

IN  SUMMARY 

Although  bitter  over  the  mishandling  and 
costs  of  the  program,  every  grower  inter¬ 
viewed  said  he  would  hire  youth  again — 
but  to  a  man,  each  qualified  the  statement 
by  adding  “only  if  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  program.” 

All  in  all,  the  A-Team  program  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  only  be  described  as  a  botch. 
California  agriculture  and  the  Farm  Labor 
Division  have  a  real  job  on  their  hands  if 
they  are  to  salvage  their  youth  farm  work 
program  for  future  years  after  the  setback 
the  program  received  this  year  at  the  hands 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  farmers  had  been 
assured  that  if  they  cooperated  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  followed  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  criteria,  and  then  it  was  still 
seen  that  they  needed  foreign  help,  that 
help  would  be  forthcoming.  Secretary 
Wirtz  had  personally  assured  that  no 
crops  would  be  lost  for  lack  of  foreign 
labor. 

Each  time  attempts  were  made  hope¬ 
fully  to  cause  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
see  the  error  of  his  plan,  they  were 
greeted  with  new  criteria,  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  always  the  coercive  threat 
that  if  the  farmers  did  not  accede  to 
these  demands,  the  farmefs  would  never 
get  any  foreign  help.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  the  Secretary  was  determined 
to  destroy  the  farming  industry,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  reckless,  arbitrary  deci¬ 
sions  crowds  my  office  daily.  The 
largest  shipper  of  melons  may  have  to 
go  into  bankruptcy.  The  largest  grower 
of  boysenberries  has  failed  and  sold  out. 
The  best  known  grower  and  packer  of 
nectar  peaches  has  lost  everything  he 
has  spent  30  years  in  developing.  The 
largest  grower  of  tomato  plants  is  in 
desperate  straits — all  due  to  the  lack 
of  farmhands  for  harvest — and  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
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Now  that  the  peak  of  the  harvest  is 
here,  the  farmers  are  still  being  told  to 
recruit  domestics  at  a  cost  of  over  $100 
per  head  for  transportation,  wherever 
they  can  be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  one  instance,  the  Department 
said  that  the  Dallas  region  had  2,500 
workers  available,  but  after  3  days  of  in¬ 
tensive  recruiting  by  Federal,  State,  and 
private  teams  only  76  workers  had  been 
found.  Only  last  week,  the  farmers  in 
the  Watsonville  area  of  California  were 
told  that  they  should  go  to  Poplar  Bluffs, 
Mo.,  for  650  available  workers.  Re¬ 
cruiters  went  there  and  found  13  peo¬ 
ple  to  interview,  3  of  them  children,  one 
with  a  broken  arm,  and  2  of  whom  said 
they  could  not  do  the  work,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  a  grand  total  of  6  workers  was 
hired.  Then  the  teams  went  to  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  where  they  interviewed  17,  of 
whom  14  were  hired  after  3  had  rejected 
themselves.  The  teams  are  still  trying 
to  find  12  more  workers  in  order  to  make 
up  a  32-man  bus.  This  is  not  good 
business. 

In  summary,  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
there  has  been  a  determined  and  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  effort  made  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  both  Government  and  growers, 
to  implement  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s 
theories,  and  we  must  finally  come  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  plan 
will  not  work.  Everyone  seems  ready  to 
admit  this  and  to  do  what  can  be  done  to 
repair  the  damage  except  the  Secretary 
himself.  The  San  Diego  Union  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1  summarized  the  experiment 
very  well,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  made  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Sept.  1,  1965] 
Too  Few  Braceros  in  State — More  Farm 
Losses  Are  Feared 

In  a  candid  but  apt  statement  a  California 
farmer  recently  observed  that  officials  seek¬ 
ing  nonexistent  American  labor  for  farm- 
work  would  do  more  good  if  they  went  to 
work  in  the  tomato  fields  themselves. 

It  is  a  strong  observation  that  has  just 
enough  validity  to  make  a  point  worth  not¬ 
ing. 

The  point  is  that  in  spite  of  top-level  and 
continuous  efforts  since  cancellation  of  the 
bracero  program,  prematurely  last  December, 
there  still  is  a  severe  and  serious  shortage  of 
farm  help. 

Recruiters  seeking  thousands  of  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  are  finding  only 
scores  willing  to  work  or  available  for  em¬ 
ployment.  In  the  meantime,  crops  worth 
mi'lions  of  dollars  have  rotted  in  the  fields 
because  there  was  no  help  to  pick  them 
the  price  of  farm  table  food  has  risen  dra¬ 
matically,  and  even  Mexico  has  been  hurt 
by  losing  the  millions  of  dollars  braceros 
returned  to  that  nation  each  year. 

The  situation  is  still  the  same  today  as  the 
California  tomato  crop  approaches  peak 
harvest. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  now  has 
belatedly  authorized  a  total  of  18,400  for¬ 
eign  nationals  to  help  harvest  the  late 
tomato  crop.  While  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  it  still  is  inadequate.  By  knowl¬ 
edgeable  estimates  at  least  23,000  to  25,000 
braceros  are  needed  to  help  harvest  the 
tomato  corps  that  are  now  on  the  vines. 

The  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  refusing  to  permit  the  additional 
help,  is  unreasonable  and  beyond  under¬ 
standing.  It  was  only  last  April  that  the 
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Secretary  assured  California  farmers  that  if 
they  planted  tomatoes  he  would  guarantee 
the  necessary  help  to  pick  them. 

On  the  basis  of  his  word,  California 
farmers  planted  116,000  Instead  of  the  80,000 
acres  of  tomatoes  they  had  planned.  The 
116,000  acres.  Incidentally,  Is  a  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  143,000  acres  of  tomatoes  the 
previous  year. 

In  spite  of  the  reduced  acreage,  the  labor 
to  harvest  the  vegetable  still  is  not  available 
and  no  amount  of  official  statements  can  hide 
the  fact. 

The  fact  that  there  are  fewer  braceros 
working  In  the  fields  this  year  Is  not  a  matter 
of  pride  if  It  means  that  crops  rot  or  that 
farmers  plant  less  or  move  their  operations 
to  Mexico. 

If  pressure  from  the  farmers,  housewives, 
and  concerned  people  cannot  move  the  ob¬ 
stinate  Secretary  of  Labor  the  case  must  be 
brought  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

As  a  first  step,  all  possible  steps  must  be 
taken  to  save  the  remainder  of  this  year’s 
crops  in  California.  This  will  require  at 
least  several  thousand  additional  braceros 
immediately. 

On  a  longer  range  basis  Congress  should 
institute  some  modified  form  of  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  that  assures  U.S.  nationals  who  want 
to  work  in  the  fields  of  first  priority  for  jobs 
but  does  not  exclude  use  of  American  neigh¬ 
bors  if  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
mathematics  produced  by  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  would  confound  that  most 
extravagant  computer  system.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  with  pride  that  there  are 
10,000  to  15,000  more  domestics  on  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  farms  at  one  point  this  year  than 
there  were  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  were 
40,000  to  50,000  fewer  foreign  workers. 
Considering  that  the  Secretary  himself 
admits  that  it  takes  13  domestics  to  re¬ 
place  10  foreign  workers — and  our 
experience  would  indicate  a  much  higher 
ratio — simple  arithmetic  will  show  that 
our  farmers  are  short  50,000  or  60,000 
workers. 

What  the  Secretary’s  figures  do  not 
show  also  is  that  of  the  12,000  to  15,000 
so-called  domestics  newly  on  our  farms 
this  year,  many,  perhaps  all,  are  really 
Mexican  nationals  who  are  permitted  in 
because  of  their  special  green  cards. 
Nor  do  the  Secretary’s  reports  reflect  the 
fact  that  17  employees  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  office,  which  is  responsible  for  com¬ 
piling  figures  on  farm  placement,  have 
either  resigned,  been  dismissed,  or  fired 
because  of  admitted  padding  of  their 
figures.  This  is  a  scandalous  situation, 
the  full  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
uncovered,  I  understand. 

For  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  direct  losses  I  have  already 
mentioned:  $15  million  in  tomatoes,  $10 
million  in  strawberries,  $10  million  in 
asparagus,  and  $2  million  in  citrus. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  obtain  figures 
on  melons,  brussels  sprouts,  lettuce, 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  pickles,  olives, 
onions,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  specialty 
crops,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  cost  will 
be  very  staggering  indeed. 

I  ask  permission  at  this  point  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Sa¬ 
linas  Strawberries,  dated  August  24, 
1965,  the  article  from  the  September 
1965,  California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly 
concerning  asparagus  losses,  and  a  tele¬ 


gram  to  me  dated  September  9,  1965, 
from  Jack  Bias,  of  the  Grower,  Shipper, 
Vegetable  Association  in  Salinas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
article,  and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Salinas  Strawberries, 
Salinas,  Calif.,  August  24,  1965. 
Hon.  George  Morphy, 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morphy  :  I  think  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  will  be  indicative  of  what  can 
happen  to  the  tomato  industry  in  California 
for  1965. 

Following,  in  brief,  are  the  facts  from  Sa¬ 
linas  Strawberries  balance  sheet  and  P.  &  L. 
as  of  June  30,  1965: 


1964 

1965 

Current  assets. . 

$2, 283, 165. 00 
$1,963,942.23 

$1, 226, 772. 83 
$516,  231. 09 

Current  liabilities _ 

Sales: 

$1, 583, 710. 24 
$3, 380, 254. 06 

$2, 121, 296. 00 
$1, 175,  206.04 

Fresh _ _ 

Total  sales . . 

$4, 963,  964. 30 
$732,  429.  50 

$.  1379 

$.  0820 

$3,  296,  502.  64 
($96, 860. 47) 

$.  1780 

$.1025 

Cost  per  pound  (all 
costs  except  G.  &  A.) 
Harvesting  labor 

Production,  in  pounds: 
Freezer _  _ 

11,  312, 216 
13,  815, 669 

10, 962, 622 
4, 442, 046 

Total _ 

25,127,885 

15, 404,  668 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  10  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  strawberries  went  to  pay  for 
sociological  experiments  for  the  unemployed, 
and  also  in  the  complete  unconcern  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  growers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

We  presented  documented  proof  of  need 
for  supplemental  help  and  were  granted  that 
help — 4  weeks  too  late. 

Those  10  million  pounds  should  have  made 
12  million  pint  baskets  of  berries  which  in 
turn  should  have  fed  24  to  30  million  school 
children  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 

However,  they  went  to  rot  in  the  field. 
How  much  were  they  worth  retail?  Prob¬ 
ably  50  cents  per  pint  in  your  supermarket 
in  the  spring.  This  is  $6  million  of  gross 
revenue  loss  in  the  economy  by  one  grower. 

I  am  appalled  at  what  can  happen  to  the 
tomato  industry  if  they  are  treated  as  we 
were. 

Perhaps  a  best  seller  sequel  to  “Six  Days 
in  May”  will  be  written  called  "Thirty  Days 
in  September.”  It  could  depict  the  collapse 
of  an  entire  industry  due  to  the  whims  of 
somebody  either  in,  or  behind,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

I  hope  this  information  can  be  of  some 
use  to  you. 

Best  regards, 

Tom  McNamara. 

[From  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly] 

Inadequate  Supply  op  Labor  This  Year 
Cripples  Asparagus  Industry 
(By  Betty  Yater) 

This  year’s  inadequate  supply  of  labor 
dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  the  asparagus  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  State  regardless  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  says  about  there  having 
been  “no  serious  shortages”  of  labor  and  only 
“some  small  crop  losses”  thus  far  this  year  in 
California. 

Harvested  asparagus  acreage  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  Delta  area  was  ap¬ 
proximately  41,000  acres  this  year  compared 
to  58,000  harvested  in  1964.  On  the  41,000 
acres,  growers  harvested  an  average  of  be¬ 
tween  35  and  40  percent  of  the  yield. 


This  year’s  pack  of  white  asparagus,  which 
accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  crop  annually, 
was  less  than  half  that  of  last  year.  This 
represents  a  minimum  loes  of  $6.7  million  to 
growers  on  white  asparagus  alone. 

Such  acreage  and  dollar  losses  cannot  be 
passed  off  as  small. 

The  California  Asparagus  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  with  headquarters  in  Stockton,  has 
just  completed  an  initial  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  the  1965  season  which  brought 
out  the  above  figures. 

In  expanding  on  the  loss.  Association 
Manager  Bill  DePaoli  points  out  that  aspar¬ 
agus  beds  don’t  start  producing  at  their  max¬ 
imum  until  their  third  year.  Some  beds  will 
remain  tcp  producers  up  to  10  or  12  years,  he 
said.  In  order  to  keep  the  harvested  acreage 
at  about  60,000  high  yielding  acres,  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  past  have  ripped  out  and  replanted 
between  4,000  and  5,000  acres  of  older  beds 
annually. 

However,  with  the  outlook  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  what  it  was  in  late  1964,  De¬ 
Paoli  stated  that  an  association-conducted 
survey  shows  that  growers  plowed  out  16,263 
acres  last  '•year  and  this  acreage  included 
many  beds  which  were  good  producers. 

This  brought  the  acreage  to  be  harvested 
in  1965  down  to  41,000  acres.  Out  of  the 
41,000  acres,  more  than  16,000  went  to  farn 
or  was  either  chopped,  disced  or  reridged  in 
hopes  of  receiving  labor  and  was  lost,  the 
association  manager  stated.  During  the  1965 
season  about  12,000  acres  of  white  asparagus 
was  harvested  where  normally  24,000  acres  of 
white  is  harvested.  And  of  that  harvested, 
growers  were  able  to  get  off  about  35  to  40 
percent  of  the  yield. 

"Not  only  that,  but  growers  are  wondering 
how  much  they  have  damaged  the  remaining 
beds,”  DePaoli  pointed  out.  “Asparagus  is 
never  disced  back  after  it  has  once  gone  to 
fern.  However,  with  the  inadequate  labor 
supply  they  had  this  year,  the  growers  Just 
couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  grass.  It  kept 
getting  away  from  them  and  going  to  fern. 
In  a  desperate  effort  to  try  to  salvage  just  a 
little  more  of  the  crop  and  cut  losses,  grow¬ 
ers  were  forced  into  the  position  of  discing 
down  asparagus  which  was  well  into  the  fern 
stage.  We  don’t  know  how  this  is  going  to 
affect  the  plants — it  could  materially  reduce 
the  yield  in  coming  years.  Some  of  the  fields 
lcok  pretty  sick  right  now.” 

Continuing,  DePaoli  said  that  because  of 
the  400  percent  above  normal  plowout  last 
year,  the  projected  plowout  for  this  year  was 
expected  to  be  on  the  low  side.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  losses  Incurred  during  this  year’s 
harvest  season,  DePaoli  stated  that  a  grower 
survey  just  completed  places  this  year’s  plow¬ 
out  at  a  total  of  12,000  additional  acres — or 
an  accumulated  total  of  28,263  acres  for  late 
1964  and  1965. 

“We’re  going  into  the  1966  season  with 
about  30,000  acres — slightly  over  half  the 
normal  acreage  of  this  crop,”  DePaoli  said 
and  sadly  added,  “It  is  a  crop  for  which  there 
is  market  demand.  West  Germany  wants  all 
the  canned  white  asparagus  we  can  ship 
her.” 

LABOR  AVAILABLE  WAS  COSTLY 

The  asparagus  growers  not  only  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  severe  labor  shortages,  but  their 
costs  in  using  the  labor  that  was  available 
this  year  were  very  high,  reports  Nat  Scatena, 
president  of  the  Stockton  Growers  Group, 
Inc.,  a  labor  management  organization  which 
serves  many  asparagus  growers  in  the  area. 

Growers’  labor  costs  in  harvesting  this 
year  came  close  to  doubling  those  of  a  year 
ago,  Scatena  said.  The  people  available  were 
Inexperienced  and  required  additional  super¬ 
vision,  their  productivity  was  poor,  and  the 
grower  had  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of  $1.40 
per  hour.  The  attrition  rate  on  these  work¬ 
ers  was  extreme. 
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“The  growers  made  every  possible  effort  to 
find  labor  and  tried  everything  that  came 
along,”  the  farm  labor  service  president 
stated. 

Last  year  4,013  braceros  were  used  in  the 
harvest.  This  past  season  only  981  foreign 
workers  were  allowed  to  harvest  asparagus. 

Among  the  persons  hired  this  year  were 
day-haul  workers;  intrastate  domestics  re¬ 
cruited  from  Sacramento,  Delano,  and 
Bakersfield;  and  interstate  domestics  (both 
adult  and  youth  groups)  from  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  on  which  the 
growers  footed  the  transportation  costs. 

The  average  number  of  man-work-days  per 
individual  on  the  intrastate  workers  was 
2.7.  To  cite  just  a  couple  of  the  Stockton 
Growers  Group’s  experiences  with  these  men, 
on  March  17,  15  men  were  received,  on  March 
22  only  3  remained.  These  departed 
March  28.  Another  group — this  one  of  20 
workers — was  received  March  20.  On  March 
25,  just  one  remained. 

On  their  interstate  recruiting,  Seatena 
said  on  April  3,  66  American  Indians  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  from  Billings,  Mont.,  were 
recruited  and  brought  to  Stockton  at  a  trans¬ 
portation  cost  of  $2,904.50.  Because  their 
deportment  during  nonworking  hours  was 
unacceptable  to  the  neighborhood,  on  April 
13  the  growers  had  to  return  those  remaining 
at  a  transportation  cost  of  $2,316. 

April  16,  72  Sioux  Indians  from  Nebraska 
arrived  on  which  the  growers  picked  up  a 
$3,520  transportation  bill.  An  additional 
group  of  36  arrived  on  April  20  with  a  trans¬ 
portation  cost  of  $1,760;  and  the  final  in¬ 
crement  of  10  Sioux  arrived  May  15  at  a  cost 
of  $479.  The  personal  and  work  habits  of 
the  Sioux  were  no  better  than  those  of  the 
Crow,  Seatena  asserted.  Voluntary  attrition 
was  swift,  however,  and  as  of  June  15,  just 
one  Sioux  remained  and  was  working,  he 
added. 

One  adult  group  of  domestics  (37)  was 
recruited  from  Muskogee,  Okla.  Of  this 
group,  6  departed  without  working  at  all; 
3  departed  after  1  day’s  work;  2  departed  the 
following  day;  6  departed  after  3  days’  work; 
and  after  6  days  work,  only  14  remained.  In 
addition,  Seatena  commented,  insobriety 
contributed  to  some  no-work  days. 

Trying  to  harvest  with  this  type  labor 
force  was  bedlam.  The  harvest  normally 
lasts  120  days  and  starts  in  mid-February. 
However,  the  asparagus  has  to  be  cut  every 
day  or  two  during  this  period  which  means 
the  growers  must  have  a  stable  labor  force. 

Losses  of  asparagus  became  so  great  that 
finally  in  mid-May  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Labor  allowed  the  asparagus  growers  the 
use  of  481  Japanese  nationals  already  in  the 
State  and  gave  its  permission  to  import  500 
Mexican  nationals.  (Growers’  records  at  the 
time  showed  a  need  for  2,000  supplemental 
workers.) 

It  wasn’t  quite  as  easy  to  make  the  ar¬ 
rangements  to  bring  in  the  Mexican  nation¬ 
als  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  contended 
it  would  be.  By  the  time  the  nationals  did 
arrive  in  Stockton,  in  many  instances  it 
was  just  too  late — the  ’grass  was  too  far 
along  in  the  fern  stage  to  be  brought  back. 

However,  since  the  growers  had  contracted 
for  the  nationals,  they  had  to  take  them  and 
provide  work.  One  of  the  growers  inter¬ 
viewed — Joe  Cechini,  who  with  his  three 
brothers  started  the  season  with  1,500  acres 
of  asparagus — said  they  had  an  out-of-pocket 
loss  of  $50,000  this  year.  Some  of  this  was 
accumulated  by  trying  to  use  braceros  after 
the  asparagus  was  too  far  gone,  he  said. 

CANNERS  AND  CANNERY  WORKERS  LOST 

Besides  growers’  losses,  the  canneries,  then- 
workers  and  suppliers  lost  money  this  year 
because  of  the  lack  of  asparagus  to  process. 
Tri-Valley  Growers,  a  growers’  cooperative, 
reported  deliveries  of  asparagus  down  this 
year  to  less  than  half  that  of  1964.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Philip  N.  Mark,  Tri-Valley  vice  presi¬ 


dent,  this  resulted  in  income  losses  to  work¬ 
ers,  members,  and  suppliers  of  $1,372,000. 

A  breakdown  of  these  losses  shows: 

1.  Cannery  workers  lost  $232,000  in  wages, 
contract  benefits,  and  payroll  tax  contribu¬ 
tions. 

2.  Raw-product  payments  to  growers  were 
reduced  $666,000. 

3.  Purchases  of  cans  were  cut  by  $183,000. 

4.  Purchases  of  shipping  cartons  and 
labels  were  reduced  by  $35,000. 

5.  Purchases  of  incidental  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  were  cut  back  by  $36,000  from  1964 
levels. 

6.  Losses  to  Tri-Valley  and  its  members 
as  a  result  of  the  cutback  were  calculated 
at  $220,000.  This  amount  would  have  been 
available  to  pay  overhead  charges  and  re¬ 
turns  to  members  had  this  year’s  pack 
equaled  last  year’s. 

A  field  representative  of  another  canner 
reported  that  his  cannery  operated  two  8- 
hour  and  one  4-hour  shifts  per  day  last  year 
during  the  asparagus  pack.  This  year,  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  get  the  raw  product, 
they  were  down  to  one  shift  per  day — aver¬ 
aging  between  6  and  7  hours. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  accumulated, 
the  California  asparagus  growers  estimate 
the  loss  to  the  economy  resulting  from  the 
reduced  asparagus  harvest  this  year  will 
amount  to  well  over  $30  million. 

GROWERS’  REACTION 

As  to  the  future,  the  asparagus  growers 
are  waiting  to  see  how  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
handles  the  tomato  harvest.  If  the  tomato 
growers  get  adequate  labor  supplies,  aspara¬ 
gus  growers  interviewed  say  they  probably 
will  try  to  harvest  again  next  year.  If  the 
tomato  growers  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
asparagus  growers  experienced  earlier  this 
year,  the  grass  men  say  they  will  plow  out 
additional  acreages  and  get  by  the  best  they 
can  until  the  crash  program  now  underway 
gets  a  mechanical  harvester  into  the  fields. 

Salinas,  Calif., 
September  9,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Wish  to  inform  you  present  condition 
vegetable  crops.  Tomato  harvest  northern 
California  greatly  curtailed  due  lack  of  har¬ 
vesting  workers.  Some  cannery  employees 
harvesting  in  morning  in  order  cannery  can 
operate  in  afternoon.  Estimated  tomato  loss 
presently  25  percent.  Slowness  Department 
of  Labor  certifying  Mexican  nationals 
caused  great  deal  this  loss.  Original  cer¬ 
tification  for  tomatoes  northern  California 
8,000.  Before  these  workers  could  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  Mexico,  Department  of  Labor 
increased  certification.  Although  Mexico  has 
cooperated  fully  and  expedited  recruitment 
orders  for  first  8,000  workers  will  not  be 
filled  until  September  11.  Before  growers 
can  receive  their  inadequate  allocation  to¬ 
mato  loss  will  be  at  least  35  percent.  Central 
coastal  area  California  provides  large  percent¬ 
age  fresh  market  tomatoes  this  time  of  year. 
Tomato  growers  furnishing  fresh  market  pro¬ 
duction  down  40  percent  due  to  lack  of 
harvest  workers.  First  Mexican  national  ar¬ 
riving  presently  earning  $30  to  $40  a  day 
which  proves  rate  of  pay  very  adequate. 
Growers  Farm  Labor  Association  received 
certification  from  California  Department  of 
Employment  for  950  tomato  workers  and  1,000 
strawberry  workers  on  August  27.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  approved  only  571  tomato 
workers.  We  will  not  receive  any  of  these 
workers  until  September  12  due  to  recruiting 
procedures  in  Mexico.  Strawberry  harvest 
reaching  peak  of  fall  crop.  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  needs  at  least  1,500  workers.  September 
8  Department  of  Labor  approved  transfer 
500  Japanese  and  61  Filipinos  for  strawberries 
taking  them  away  from  pickle  and  tomato 
harvest  in  Stockton  area  which  is  also  suf¬ 


fering.  We  are  more  than  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  workers,  however,  less  than  half 
number  required.  Brussels  sprouts  growers 
central  coast  area  produce  90  percent  of  brus- 
sels  sprouts  for  Nation.  They  are  in  need 
of  650  harvesters.  Have  not  received  cer¬ 
tification  for  any,  resulting  early  crop  loss. 
Other  growers  vegetables  such  as  cauliflower, 
celery,  carrots,  lettuce,  struggling  with  in¬ 
adequate  harvest  crews  which  is  causing  cur¬ 
tailed  work  union  employees  on  packing 
sheds.  We  predict  that  with  tremendous 
losses  this  year,  acreage  next  year  will  be 
greatly  curtailed  resulting  increased  con¬ 
sumer  cost.  Presently  price  fresh  tomatoes 
shipping  point  $5  which  is  at  least  double 
normal  price,  causing  consumers  to  pay  un¬ 
warranted  high  prices.  Apparently  Cali¬ 
fornia  grower  is  forgotten  man. 

Jack  E.  Bias, 

Executive  Vice  President, 
Grower  Shipper  Vegetable. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  An  article  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  September  3 
quotes  a  high  Teamster  official  as  saying : 

Between  12,000  and  20,000  members  of  our 
union  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  this 
summer  by  a  decrease  in  farm  production 
*  *  *  many  growers  reduced  their  acreage  in 
fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  get  their 
crops  harvested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar¬ 
ticle  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  It  would  seem  that  the  figures 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  and  of  Secretary 
Wirtz  are  somewhat  in  disagreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cannery  Unionist  Says:  “Bracero  Curbs 
Cost  Jobs” 

(By  Ray  Christiansen) 

For  every  bracero  requested  by  a  California 
grower  and  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  a  California  cannery  worker  has 
lost  his  job. 

“Between  12,000  and  20,000  members  of  our 
union  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  this 
summer  by  a  decrease  in  farm  production,” 
it  was  reported  yesterday  by  Peter  Andrade, 
chairman  of  the  Teamsters’  Western  Cannery 
Council. 

“Many  growers  reduced  their  acreage  in 
fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  get  their 
crops  harvested,”  he  explained. 

“Some  of  these  and  others  who  actually 
expanded  their  acreage  this  year  were  un¬ 
able  to  harvest  more  than  a  fraction  of  their 
crops. 

“With  a  shortage  of  field  laborers,  we  don’t 
know  how  we’re  going  to  come  out  in  the 
tomato  harvest.” 

SIXTY  THOUSAND  ACRES  LEFT 

Andrade,  a  Teamster  International  orga¬ 
nizer,  said  there  were  116,000  acres  planted 
to  tomatoes  in  California  this  year. 

“Between  24,000  and  25,000  acres  may  be 
harvested  by  machine,  and  30,000  acres  by 
the  Mexicans  who  have  been  permitted  to 
come  in,”  he  said.  “That  leaves  some  60,000 
acres  to  be  harvested  by  domestic  labor.” 

Andrade  pointed  out  that  the  Teamsters 
Union  had  recommended  a  gradual  phaseout 
of  the  bracero  program  and  had  opposed  the 
abrupt  termination  voted  by  Congress. 

DOWN  40  PERCENT 

A  spokesman  for  the  California  Processors 
&  Growers  Association  said: 

“We  estimate  that  the  tomato  pack  will 
be  down  40  percent  this  year.  You  can  imag¬ 
ine  the  seriousness  of  this  loss  in  wages 
when  you  realize  that  the  tomato  pack  repre¬ 
sents  70  percent  of  the  farm  products  proc¬ 
essed  in  California  canneries.” 

The  State  Department  reported  yesterday 
that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  14,000 
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additional  tomato  pickers  In  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Department  also  reported  that  north¬ 
ern  California  growers,  at  the  end  of  August, 
were  employing  149,480  seasonal  domestic 
(American)  workers  and  520  foreigners,  com¬ 
pared  with  142,780  seasonal  domestic  workers 
and  44,590  foreigners  last  year. 

BIG  NUMBER  LOST 

But  the  total  number  of  farmers,  unpaid 
family  workers,  regular  employees  and  sea¬ 
sonal  workers  employed  In  agriculture  last 
week  was  only  282,810 — down  a  whopping 
38,000  from  August  of  1964. 

In  other  words,  a  44,000  reduction  In  the 
number  of  braceros  resulted  In  the  creation 
of  6,700  farm  Jobs  for  Americans  and  the  loss 
of  more  than  12,000  jobs  for  California  can¬ 
nery  workers,  truckdrivers,  container  em¬ 
ployees  and  others. 

Les  Hubbard,  spokesman  for  the  Council 
of  California  Growers,  said  the  38,000  job  loss 
figure,  of  course,  did  not  Include  employment 
losses  In  such  allied  industries  as  trucking, 
containers  and  freezing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is,  in  short,  a  simple 
demonstrable  fact  that  Mr.  Wirtz’  ex¬ 
periment  to  increase  domestic  employ¬ 
ment  on  our  farms  has  been  a  terrible, 
costly  failure  and  that,  in  fact,  by  de¬ 
stroying  agricultural  production,  he  has 
reduced  jobs  in  California  this  year. 
With  iy4  million  jobs  in  California  de¬ 
pendent  upon  agriculture,  the  potential 
mischief  which  could  be  caused  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Secretary’s  policies  is 
horrifying.  The  Secretary  has  also 
added  to  the  age-old  problem  of  illegal 
entry  into  California  from  Mexico,  the 
full  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
assessed.  I  do  have  a  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  indicating  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  so- 
called  wetbacks  who  have  been  returned 
to  Mexico  in  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization 
Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  1,  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  In  response  to  your 
recent  letter,  control  of  the  Mexican  border 
has  become  more  difficult  In  recent  months. 
The  number  of  deportable  Mexican  aliens 
found  along  the  Mexican  border  during  the 
period  January  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1965,  was 
30,623  compared  to  19,474  during  the  same 
period'of  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless  the 
Service  has  been  able  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  border  is  being 
maintained. 

The  1966  fiscal  year  budget  contains  no  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  or  positions  for  this  purpose 
and  no  additional  funds  or  positions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  Included  in  the  1967  fiscal  year 
budget. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  P.  Farrell, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  many  of  our  farmers  have  given  up 
trying  to  exist  under  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  have  already  moved  to  Mex¬ 
ico — never  to  come  back,  taking  with 
them  badly  needed  jobs  and  millions  of 


dollars  of  payrolls.  This,  of  course,  has 
a  bad  effect  on  the  balance-of -payments 
situation  which  has  been  so  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  Chamber. 

I  submit  that  if  I  had  not  seen  it  I 
would  never  have  believed  it.  Millions  of 
tons  of  tomatoes,  strawberries,  asparagus 
rotting  for  want  of  hands  to  harvest  it. 
There  was  no  question  of  wages,  Mr. 
President.  A  good  man  can  earn  $20 
to  $40  a  day  on  our  farms  today.  There 
was  no  question  of  willingness  of  the 
growers  to  cooperate.  They  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  an  experiment  they 
knew  would  not  work  simply  because 
they  were  afraid  of  reprisals  if  they  did 
not  go  along.  Many  farmers  had  been 
assured  on  the  word  of  the  Secretary 
himself  that  there  would  be  no  labor 
shortage  in  tomatoes — “go  ahead  and 
plant”  they  were  told,  and  when  they 
needed  25,000  workers  for  the  harvest  the 
Secretary  grudgingly  permitted  only 
8,000  at  first  and  then  later  on  when  the 
pressure  of  politics  entered  the  picture 
he  added  another  10,400  workers — and 
these,  I  might  point  out,  are  not  yet  in 
California — another  case  of  “too  little, 
too  late” — so  that  one  county  has  already 
lost  almost  half  of  its  entire  tomato  crop. 

And  now,  the  worst  news  of  all.  We 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
this  fall  and  winter,  when  the  house¬ 
wives  of  America  will  have  to  pay  for  this 
unfortunate  blunder  every  time  they  go 
to  the  market.  The  blunder  is  too  big  to 
be  hidden,  too  important  to  be  ig¬ 
nored — and  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  watched  with 
dismay  the  experiment  and  I  feel  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  and  return 
the  control  of  supplemental  foreign  labor 
to  officials  who  know  the  facts  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  are  willing  and  able  to  assess 
the  situation  properly.  As  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida  has  so  well 
stated,  this  is  a  problem  of  agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  knowledge  to 
get  the  job  done  property.  I,  therefore, 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — not  just  the  Senators  from 
the  29  States  who  use  foreign  labor — 
but  those  from  all  States  in  the  Union — 
because  we  all  represent  housewives  and, 
most  of  all,  we  all  want  to  do  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
do  not  believe  an  objective  analysis  of 
this  year’s  events  can  leave  any  doubt 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  is 
to  be  served  by  the  retention  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  a  negative  vote  on  the  amendment 
entered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Bass  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  706  of  the  pending  bill  will  be 
defeated. 

When  I  first  began  corresponding  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  back  in  March,  the  Secretary  was 
confident  he  could  recruit  enough  domes¬ 
tic  workers  to  harvest  the  crops  both  on 
the  west  and  east  coasts  without  admit¬ 
ting  any  of  the  Mexican  and  offshore 
pickers  who  formerly  were  brought  in 
under  the  bracero  program. 


But  since  that  time  the  Secretary  has 
had  to  break  down  and  admit  the  failure 
of  his  domestic  recruiting  program  in 
several  instances. 

First,  he  agreed  to  let  California  bring 
in  about  2,500  Mexicans  to  try  to  save 
the  strawberry  and  asparagus  crops,  and 
I  am  informed  that  he  has  more  recently 
authorized  a  much  larger  number  to  pick 
tomatoes.  Later  he  agreed  to  let  about 
700  Canadians  cross  the  line  to  pick  ap¬ 
ples  in  New  England. 

Similarly,  in  Virginia,  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  started  out  on  the  assumption 
that  it  could  find  enough  domestic  un¬ 
employed  in  surrounding  States  to  pick 
apples  now  ready  to  be  harvested.  But 
last  Friday  the  Department  again  ad¬ 
mitted  failure  by  authorizing  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  300  foreign  workers  for  the 
Shenandoah  apple  crop. 

Although  there  are  about  600  domes¬ 
tic  apple  pickers  now  in  Virginia  from 
other  Southern  States,  they  are  reported 
to  be  not  too  happy  with  the  life  of  an 
apple  picker,  and,  from  what  I  hear,  they 
are  not  very  proficient  at  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  who  knows  something 
about  the  problem  and  who  wrote  me  as 
follows : 

I  have  followed  In  the  newspapers  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  an  adequate  picking  force  for 
Virginia  apples.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
say  that  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  pick  apples,  but  you  can’t 
teach  old  dogs  new  tricks,  and  the  so-called 
pickers  I  saw  were  too  old  ever  to  learn. 

They  were  averaging  20  bushels  a  day. 
Good  pickers  can  average  up  to  150  bushels 
a  day.  At  the  going  rate  of  15  cents  a  bushel, 
these  pickers  pick  $3  worth  In  8  hours,  for 
which  we  have  to  pay  them  at  $1.15  an  hour, 
a  total  of  $9.20,  so  we  are  losing  at  the  rate 
of  $6.20  a  day.  No  doubt.  In  due  course, 
these  figures  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the 
Frederick  County  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  his  first  letter  to  me  on  March  9, 
Mr.  Wirtz  said: 

We  are  convinced  that  domestic  workers 
will  work  in  agriculture  if  satisfactory  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  provided. 

What  this  apparently  means  is  that  the 
Labor  Department  may  be  able  to  induce 
enough  domestic  unemployed  to  go  out 
into  the  country  and  do  harvesting  work 
for  which  they  have  no  experience,  if  the 
growers  will  sustain  the  loss  resulting 
from  their  lack  of  training. 

I  should  like  also  to  read  part  of  a 
letter  Delmer  Robinson,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Virginia  State  Apple  Commission, 
wrote  to  President  Johnson  last  March. 
He  wrote  as  follows: 

Canadian  apples  come  into  our  country 
picked  by  foreign  workers  to  compete  with 
our  apples.  Mexican  onions  and  strawber¬ 
ries  picked  by  foreign  workers  are  available 
now  to  American  consumers.  Bananas  and 
meat  grown  by  foreign  workers  arrive  daily 
at  our  ports  to  compete  with  American-grown 
products. 

Promoters  bring  in  entertainers,  such  as 
the  Beatles,  and  movie  and  stage  actors  from 
foreign  countries  to  work  where  Americans 
are  available.  Foreigners  populate  our  ma¬ 
jor  league  baseball  and  hockey  teams.  Many 
jockeys  on  our  major  race  tracks  are  from 
other  lands. 

These  people  are  applauded  for  their  work. 
They  take  millions  of  dollars  out  of  our  land. 
Yet  are  they  any  better  for  America  than 
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the  mundane  apple  picker,  cane  cutter,  or 
vegetable  worker  who  Is  also  an  expert  in 
his  field? 

We  all  know  that  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  exodus  of  workers  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities,  and  this  has  occurred 
in  Virginia  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  large  apple  producer  informed  me 
that,  according  to  Census  data,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farmworkers  in  Virginia  declined 
more  than  44  percent  during  the  decade 
ending  in  1960.  This  producer  estimated 
that  in  the  past  5  years  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  at  least  an  additional  25 
percent. 

On  March  18,  I  sent  Secretary  Wirtz 
an  editorial  which  pointed  out  that  for 
years  40  percent  of  Virginia  fruit  has 
been  harvested  by  off-shore  Bahamians; 
that  1,000  Bahamians  were  employed  last 
season  to  harvest  apples  in  just  two  Vir¬ 
ginia  counties  of  Frederick  and  Clarke, 
and  the  adjoining  West  Virginia  county 
of  Jefferson.  The  editorial  also  pointed 
out  that  it  would  take  4,000  unskilled  do¬ 
mestic  workers  to  do  the  same  job,  and, 
of  course,  4,000  domestic  workers  in  that 
area  are  not  available. 

On  August  25,  I  forwarded  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Wirtz  the  estimate  of  Charles  S. 
Toan,  executive  secretary  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  County  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
that  Virginia  would  need  5,000  workers 
to  harvest  the  current  crop.  In  that 
letter  I  said  to  the  Secretary : 

Since  your  present  top  estimate  of  the 
number  of  apple  harvesters  that  you  can 
bring  into  Virginia  is  only  500,  why  oan’t  you 
now  authorize  Virginia  growers  to  bring  in 
up  to  2,500  foreign  apple  pickers?  That  will 
still  leave  a  demand  for  five  times  as  many 
domestic  pickers  as  I  think  you  will  be  able 
to  furnish.  The  picking  season  for  some 
types  in  Virginia  will  commence  in  early 
September,  and  it  takes  about  2  weeks  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  import 
workers  from  Jamaica  or  other  off-shore  is¬ 
lands. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  in  a  labor 
movement  experiment  which  has  not  panned 
out  in  other  areas  and  which  is  not  going  to 
pan  out  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  or  any 
other  apple  State  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  see  from  Mr. 
Toan’s  estimate  that  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  let  us  bring  in  300  is  another 
case  of  too  little  and  too  late. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  J.  Eldred 
Hill,  Jr.,  commissioner  of  the  Virginia 
Employment  Commission,  that  his  office 
made  a  final  request  for  a  total  of  900  off¬ 
shore  workers  on  a  staggered  basis,  of 
which  300  have  been  approved.  Virginia 
will  need  350  more  on  September  18,  so 
they  can  go  to  work  on  September  20. 
We  will  need  250  more  as  the  crop  in¬ 
creases,  on  September  25  to  go  to  work  on 
September  27. 

These  estimates  assume  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  workers  who  have  promised  to 
come  through  our  State  recruitment 
show  up.  The  Labor  Department  has 
promised  to  review  Virginia’s  situation 
toward  the  end  of  this  week,  but  that 
would  be  too  late.  The  Department 
should  be  reviewing  it  now  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  next  group  of  250  on  time. 

Virginia  needs  almost  1,000  off-shore 
workers  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this;  The  Department 


of  Labor  has  been  tried  and  found  want¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  the  tech¬ 
nical  advice  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  foreign  workers  needed  to  harvest  row 
crops  and  fruit  in  this  country. 

The  Senate  ought  to  defeat  the  motion 
of  Senator  Bass,  of  Tennessee,  and 
thereby  keep  in  the  bill  the  committee 
provision  sponsored  by  Senator  Holland, 
of  Florida,  transferring  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  jurisdiction  over 
the  number  of  farmworkers  to  be  im¬ 
ported  for  this  seasonal  work. 

This  is  a  logical  transfer  of  authority 
because  Agriculture  deals  with  farm 
problems,  while  the  Labor  Department 
deals  with  industrial  problems. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  an  industrial 
worker  would  be  just  as  good  on  a  farm, 
or  that  an  unemployed  city  boy  who  has 
never  had  any  experience  in  anything 
can  be  any  good  as  a  farmworker,  just 
has  never  done  any  farmwork. 

Successful  farms  are  not  operated  by 
men  without  brains;  successful  farm- 
work  is  not  done  by  men  without  train¬ 
ing.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
close  to  the  growers  of  fruit  through  the 
operation  of  our  land-grant  colleges,  our 
extension  service,  our  county  agents,  and 
our  crop  reporting  service. 

All  these  services  are  Government 
workers,  just  as  are  the  workers  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  but  they  have 
dealt  with  farm  problems  and  have  been 
trained  to  do  that  type  of  work.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  do  the  necessary  job 
for  one-tenth  of  what  it  has  cost  to  do 
an  inefficient  job  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Since  this  was  a  new  activity  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  it  asked  for  a 
budget  in  this  current  year  to  recruit 
workers  of  $40  million.  To  me  that  was 
simply  an  astounding  amount  to  recruit 
workers  to  harvest  citrus  fruits  in  Flor¬ 
ida  ;  row  crops,  lemons,  dates,  and  toma¬ 
toes  in  California,  and  apples  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

But  was  that  enough?  It  certainly 
was  not.  We  have  recently  passed  a  bill, 
when  the  budget  year  is  only  2  y2  months 
old.  giving  the  Department  of  Labor  an 
additional  $1.7  million  for  this  work.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  early  next  year 
the  Department  will  not  ask  for  another 
large  supplemental  appropriation,  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  we  transfer  this  function 
to  Agriculture. 

And,  to  me,  another  astounding  fact  is 
that  when  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  had  under  consideration  the  request 
for  a  supplemental  amount  of  $1.9  mil¬ 
lion — which  was  cut  to  $1.7  million — to 
locate  the  unemployed  in  one  section  and 
transfer  men  to  another  section  for  farm- 
work,  I  asked  for  a  report  on  what  had 
been  accomplished  up  to  this  time. 

I  got  one  report  which  the  experts  on 
our  committee  staff  said  was  absolutely 
meaningless.  I  insisted  on  another  re¬ 
port  and  finally  got  one  which  attempted 
to  enumerate  the  number  of  workers 
who  had  been  recruited,  but  which 
showed  nonreliable  statistics  as  to  who 
actually  went  to  any  particular  job,  and 
how  long  they  stayed  after  they  got 
there.  And,  of  course,  the  report  showed 
nothing  on  the  crops  that  had  been  lost 
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through  failure  of  the  Department  to 
furnish  the  domestic  workers  as  it  had 
promised  to  do. 

An  indication  of  how  big  that  loss  has 
been  in  California  has  just  been  given 
us  by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
that  great  State,  Hon.  George  Murphy. 

In  the  Appalachian  area  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  we  have 
an  exceptionally  fine  apple  crop.  In 
spite  of  some  drought,  the  quality  of  that 
fruit  is  good  and  the  size  of  the  crop  is 
above  average  and,  with  the  current 
rains,  it  is  daily  improving.  But,  unless 
we  can  get  enough  workers  to  pick  those 
apples  the  growers  in  the  Appalachian 
area  will  suffer  heavy  losses. 

For  a  bushel  of  apples  that  go  into  the 
commercial  market  as  U.S.  No.  l’s  the 
growers  this  fall  will  probably  receive 
$2.50  or  $3  a  bushel.  If  those  apples 
drop  to  the  ground  and  then  go  to  the 
canners  and  to  the  cider  plants,  the 
growers  will  get  $1  a  bushel  or  less. 

This  all  adds  up  to  one  of  my  favorite 
Thomas  Jefferson  maxims:  “If  we  have 
to  look  to  Washington  for  advice  as  to 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  will 
soon  lack  bread.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  section  706  as  it  is  included  in 
the  bill.  I  do  so  because  I  have  made 
a  fairly  extensive  investigation,  not  only 
following  along  on  the  groundwork  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy],  but  by  following 
up  suggestions  from  my  own  State. 

I  have  received  a  series  of  letters  in 
response  to  inquiries  I  made  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Department  of  Employment  and 
various  companies.  I  think  the  letters 
will  prove  to  be  important  so  far  as  the 
overall  debate  is  concerned.  The  first 
letter  I  received  was  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Employment  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  I  shall  read  a  portion  of  it  for 
the  understanding  of  all  Senators.  It  is 
helpful  in  determining  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  now  being  considered: 

Farmers  are  reluctant  to  use  school  youth 
In  caring  for,  handling,  and  harvesting  their 
crops. 

Most  farmers  feel  that  the  guarantee  of 
$1.30  per  hour  to  these  workers  is  unreason¬ 
able  and  they  would  rather  divert  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  their  land  to  crops  other  than  those 
demanding  large  numbers  of  workers,  than 
to  depend  upon  school  youth,  particularly 
at  the  high  wage  established  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Last  year  under  the  90-cent-per-hour 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  three  pilot  crews  of  school  youth  were 
used.  In  order  to  make  this  possible,  I  con¬ 
tacted  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Holly 
Sugar  Co.,  and  Western  Foods  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  underwrite  any  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  amount  school  youth 
earned  and  the  90-cent-per-hour  rate.  All 
of  these  companies  mentioned  had  to  make 
up  a  rather  sizable  deficit.  When  this  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  their  reply  was  that  these  young  people 
had  not  been  properly  supervised  and  moti¬ 
vated  and  since  under  the  Secretary’s  criteria 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  farmer  to 
employ  individuals  who  would  properly 
supervise  and  motivate  these  workers,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  we  endeavor  to  work 
youth  in  the  fields.  There  are  some  firms 
who  are  willing  to  employ  the  youth  but  not 
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any  large  number  of  youth  have  been  used. 
There  are  some  areas  in  the  State  where 
some  firms  have  used  youth  this  year,  as  In 
the  past,  but  these  instances  are  few  and 
scattered. 

If  conditions  are  normal  next  year,  and  if 
we  have  a  normal  spring,  we  will  have  very 
serious  labor  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  sent  an  article 
entitled  “Buffalo  Macaroni  Firm  Buys 
Tomatoes  in  Portgual,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  July  31  issue  of  the  Packer. 
The  article  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend, 
Mr.  John  Ewing,  who  is  prominent  in 
agriculture  at  La  Salle,  Colo. 

This  clipping  is  entitled  “Buffalo  Mac¬ 
aroni  Firm  Buys  Tomatoes  in  Portugal.” 
It  states  in  part  as  follows : 

Due  to  restrictions  on  Mexican  pickers, 
there  either  aren’t  going  to  be  as  many  to¬ 
matoes  processed  in  California  this  year,  or 
the  price  is  going  to  be  out  of  line.  So 
Horace  Gioia,  president  of  Gioia  Macaroni, 
has  been  shopping  in  Europe  for  tomatoes. 

Mr.  Gioia  is  just  back  from  Portugal  and 
he  says  he’ll  buy  about  $150,000  worth  of 
Portuguese  tomato  products  this  year,  the 
closest  thing  he  can  find  to  California’s. 
While  he  was  there,  he  said,  he  ran  into 
other  big  tomato  shoppers  like  Campbell 
Soup,  literally  being  forced  to  spend  their 
'  money  abroad  and  found  that  H.  J.  Heinz 
even  has  set  up  a  plant  in  Portugal. 

This  is  all  because  of  the  problem  that 
we  are  having  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  laborers  to  harvest,  plant, 
thin,  and  cultivate  the  agricultural  crops, 
which  have  overwhelmingly  surpassed 
the  technological  development  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Holly 
Sugar  Corp.,  which  does  business  not 
only  in  my  own  State,  in  which  its  home 
offices  are  located,  but  also  all  over  the 
country. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  agriculture  of  that  corporation 
says,  in  part: 

Farmers  in  western  Colorado  did  reduce 
their  beet  plantings  this  season,  even  below 
the  limitations  of  the  Sugar  Act  program, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  labor  sup¬ 
ply  as  well  as  the  increased  costs  and  con¬ 
fusion  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s 
criteria.  The  necessary  $1.30  per  hour  earn¬ 
ings  guarantee  for  beet  field  workers  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
quality  and  productiveness  of  such  labor, 
caused  quite  a  number  of  our  growers  to 
drop  their  beet  acreage  allotments  and  turn 
to  other  crops  not  requiring  hand  labor. 

Beetfarmers  were  not  willing  to  accept  the 
,  organized  youth  programs  for  their  labor 
needs  because  of  the  apparent  unwillingness 
of  these  young  people  to  do  sugarbeet  field 
work,  and  their  productivity  did  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  payment  of  the  required  guar¬ 
anteed  hourly  wages.  The  overhead  costs  of 
the  training  and  supervising  necessary  in 
such  programs  was  too  great  to  be  added  to 
the  farmers’  other  operating  costs.  There 
are  a  few  examples  of  good  work  perform¬ 
ance  when  young  people  could  use  their  own 
initiative  to  arrange  their  groups  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  at  piecework  rates. 

The  uncertainties  and  obvious  conflicts  in 
the  rules  publicized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  by  the  USDA  Sugar  Division 
caused  a  number  of  farmers  to  give  up  sugar- 
beet  growing  entirely,  at  least  for  the  1965 
season. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  for 
1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Safe¬ 
way  Stores,  Inc.  This  letter  is  from  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  president  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  division  of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 

The  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  directed  in¬ 
quiries  to  our  personnel  who  work  in  this 
area.  Needless  to  say,  they  expressed  great 
concern  regarding  the  migrant  labor  situa¬ 
tion.  They  reported  that  produce  had  “rot¬ 
ted  in  the  fields”  due  to  lack  of  labor  and 
that  in  some  instances  inexperienced  help, 
both  in  the  fields  and  grading  sheds,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  damage.  Of  course,  as  you 
know,  time  is  a  very  important  element  in 
harvesting  such  crops  and  the  product  is  lost 
if  labor  is  not  available. 

As  you  indicated  in  your  letter,  there  are 
other  factors  which  contribute  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  vegetables.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  bad  weather.  One  of  the  veterans  in  the 
business  said  that  this  is  "the  worst  year 
in  30  to  40  years.” 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  evaluation  and  I,  too,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  you  this  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  clipping  and  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  'were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Buffalo  Macaroni  Firm  Buys  Tomatoes 
in  Portugal 

Buffalo,  N.Y.— The  Federal  Government  is 
complex  and  sometimes  its  policies  get  in 
the  way  of  each  other. 

In  the  interest  of  solving  the  balance-of- 
payment  problem,  the  Government  wants 
individuals  and  business  to  spend  fewer  dol¬ 
lars  outside  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
in  hope  of  putting  more  unemployed  Califor¬ 
nians  to  work,  the  Government  has  tight¬ 
ened  restrictions  on  importation  of  harvest 
workers  from  Mexico. 

Caught  in  the  squeeze  between  these  two 
government  desires  is  Buffalo’s  $5  million  a 
year  Gioia  Macaroni  Co.  which  uses  nearly 
2,000  tons  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  a 
year  and  usually  gets  the  kind  if  needs  in 
California. 

Due  to  restrictions  on  Mexican  pickers, 
there  either  are  not  going  to  be  as  many  to¬ 
matoes  processed  in  California  this  year,  or 
the  price  is  going  to  be  out  of  line.  So 
Horace  Gioia,  president  of  Gioia  Macraoni, 
has  been  shopping  in  Europe  for  tomatoes. 

Mr.  Gioia  is  just  back  from  Portugal  and 
he  says  he’ll  buy  about  $150,000  worth  of 
Portuguese  tomatoes  products  this  year,  the 
closest  thing  he  can  find  to  California’s. 
While  he  was  there,  he  said,  he  ran  into 
other  big  tomato  shoppers  like  Campbell 
Soup,  literally  being  forced  to  spend  then- 
money  abroad  and  found  that  H.  J.  Heinz 
even  has  set  up  a  plant  in  Portugal. 


Holly  Sugar  Corp., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  August  2,  1965. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  21  to  Mr.  Dennis 
O’Rourke  regarding  the  effects  of  farm  labor 
problems  on  our  current  sugarbeet  acreage. 

Farmers  in  western  Colorado  did  reduce 
their  beet  planting  this  season,  even  below 
the  limitations  of  the  Sugar  Act  program, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  labor  sup¬ 


ply  as  well  as  the  increased  costs  and  confu¬ 
sion  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s  cri¬ 
teria.  The  necessary  $1.30  per  hour  earnings 
guarantee  for  beet  field  workers  in  Colorado, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  quality 
and  productiveness  of  such  labor,  caused 
quite  a  number  of  our  growers  to  drop  their 
beet  acreage  allotments  and  turn  to  other 
crops  not  requiring  hand  labor. 

Beet  farmers  were  not  willing  to  accept  the 
organized  -  youth  programs  for  their  labor 
needs  because  of  the  apparent  unwillingness 
of  these  young  people  to  do  sugarbeet  field 
work,  and  their  productivity  did  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  payment  of  the  required  guaran¬ 
teed  hourly  wages.  The  overhead  costs  of 
the  training  and  supervising  necessary  in 
such  programs  was  too  great  to  be  added  to 
the  farmers’  other  operating  costs.  There 
are  a  few  examples  of  good  work  performance 
when  young  people  could  use  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative  to  arrange  their  groups  and  working 
conditions  at  piecework  rates. 

The  uncertainties  and  obvious  conflicts  in 
the  rules  publicized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  by  the  USDA  Sugar  Division  caused 
a  number  of  farmers  to  give  up  sugarbeet 
growing  entirely,  at  least  for  the  1965  season. 

The  critical  importance  of  maintaining 
maximum  beet  plantings  to  preserve  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  western  Colorado  is  of 
serious  concern  to  the  farmers  who  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  plant  their  own  full  allotments. 

Holly  growers  in  western  Colorado  have  re¬ 
duced  their  beet  plantings  by  some  1,200  to 
1,500  acres  because  of  labor  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  the  overplantings  by  certain  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  maintain  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  have  held  the  net  loss  of  acreage  to  about 
8  percent  of  the  total  western  Colorado  area 
allotment. 

Our  beet  growers  have  made  some  good 
progress  in  their  effective  use  of  improved 
seed,  planting  methods,  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol,  and  mechanization,  but  they  must  have 
a  dependable  supply  of  the  still  necessary 
field  labor,  at  reasonable  costs,  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  plant  sugar  beets. 

This  problem  is  of  serious  importance  to 
Holly  Sugar  and  to  its  contract  beet  growers 
in  western  Colorado.  It  also  applies,  with 
particular  emphasis,  in  California  and  in 
Wyoming  where  we  axe  also  confronted  with 
significant  beet  acreage  reductions  this  year 
because  of  field  labor  problems  and  costs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Glen  W.  Yeager, 

Vice  President,  Agriculture. 


Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  13,  1965. 
Mr.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  August  5  inquiring  about  the  lack 
of  “stoop”  labor  as  it  involves  such  products 
as  beets,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  etc. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  directed  in¬ 
quiries  to  our  personnel  who  work  in  this 
area.  Needless  to  say,  they  expressed  great 
concern  regarding  the  migrant  labor  situa¬ 
tion.  They  reported  that  produce  had 
rotted  in  the  fields  due  to  lack  of  labor  and 
that  in  some  instances  inexperienced  help, 
both  in  the  fields  and  grading  sheds,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  damage.  Of  course,  as  you 
know,  time  is  a  very  important  element  in 
harvesting  such  crops  and  the  product  is 
lost  if  labor  is  not  available. 

As  you  indicated  in  your  letter,  there  are 
other  factors  which  contribute  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  vegetables.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  bad  weather.  One  of  the  veterans  in 
the  business  said  that  this  is  the  worst  year 
in  30  to  40  years. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  evaluation  and  I,  too,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  you  this  fall. 

Sincerely, 

R.  L.  Campbell. 

Vice  President. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  permitting  me  to  make  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  informative  remarks 
on  the  continuing  farm  labor  problem. 

I  shall  support  section  706  of  the  farm 
bill,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator. 

Surely  the  experience  of  the  past 
months  has  proved  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  more  concerned  with  union 
positions  than  he  is  with  the  practical 
results  of  his  administrative  policies. 

Philosophy  is  a  fine  thing,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  it  will  not  cultivate  or  harvest 
perishable  food  crops. 

In  his  zeal  to  upgrade  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  migrant 
labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  appar¬ 
ently  overlooked  the  basic  fact  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  consumers  also  de¬ 
serve  consideration.  For  that  matter,  so 
do  the  individual  growers  of  such  items 
as  cantalopes,  onions,  tomatoes,  and 
other  produce. 

A  melon  field  under  a  blazing  hot  sun 
at  harvest  time — when  timing  and  han¬ 
dling  spell  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss — is  no  place  to  wage  a  social 
revolution  by  the  stubborn  insistence  of 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

With  the  expiration  of  Public  Law  78, 
the  Department  of  Labor  confidently  as¬ 
sured  agricultural  employers  that  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  of  willing  and  able  work¬ 
ers  could  be  produced — at  the  right  times 
and  places — to  meet  all  needs.  Against 
the  better  judgment  of  men  with  life¬ 
time  experience  in  these  matters,  Mr. 
Wirtz  said  imported  labor  was  no  longer 
needed.  In  the  beginning  this  was  not 
apparent. 

The  record  is  now  in  from  many  parts 
of  the  Nation,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
record  shows  clearly  that  Mr.  Wirtz  was 
wrong  in  many  instances. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  indeed, 
managed  to  produce  large  numbers  of 
potential  workers.  But  their  inexperi¬ 
ence — and  in  many  cases,  their  lack  of 
motivation  or  willingness  to  work — 
brought  about  a  severe  decrease  in  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  some  areas 
of  my  State  of  Arizona,  where  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  experienced  kind  of 
stoop  labor  so  essential  at  harvest  time. 

Melons  must  be  picked  carefully  and 
at  the  proper  time,  for  example,  and 
when  that  moment  comes,  there  is  not 
time  to  run  a  training  course  for  people 
who  are  out  in  the  field  for  the  first  time. 

In  all  of  the  turmoil  and  argument  on 
this  issue,  one  significant  point  has  been 
overlooked.  During  the  hearings  last 
year  relative  to  the  expiration  of  Public 
Law  78,  the  Department  of  Labor  stressed 
the  fact  that  millions  of  unemployed 
adults  were  available  and  eager  to  take 
over  the  jobs  being  handled  by  braceros 
from  Mexico. 

The  Department  did  not  mention  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  source  of  field  labor  at  that 


time.  Then  came  the  end  of  the  bracero 
program,  and  we  suddenly  were  told  that 
teams  of  hardy  teenagers  were  going  to 
save  the  day. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  so-called 
A-teams,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  the 
record  has  demonstrated  that  students 
are  limited  in  their  ability  to  meet  the 
rigors  of  stoop  labor. 

There  were  some  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  I  am  informed  that  most  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  sadly  disillusioned  by  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  students  as  field  hands. 
The  brutal  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  hard,  hot,  and  demanding  work — 
and  it  requires  strong,  mature,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  adults  to  do  it. 

Nearly  all  of  the  produce  growers  in 
my  State  are  realistic  and  farsighted 
enough  to  know  that  permanent  return 
fully  to  the  bracero  days  just  is  not  going 
to  happen. 

They  also  are  aware  that  many  of  these 
crops  may  eventually  be  bred  into  vari¬ 
eties  which  can  be  machine  cultivated 
and  harvested,  but  that  day  is  not  here 
yet. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  interim  period, 
the  Department  of  Labor — in  my  judg¬ 
ment — is  taking  a  very  short-sighted  ap¬ 
proach  in  its  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  growers  of  perishable 
crops. 

These  growers,  whether  they  are  large 
or  small,  are  engaged  in  the  most  basic 
kind  of  free  enterprise  economy.  By  and 
large,  they  have  thoroughly  proved  their 
ability  to  put  an  abundance  of  the 
world’s  best  food  onto  the  table  of  the 
American  people — and  at  a  price  within 
the  ability  of  nearly  everybody  to  meet. 

If  we  expect  them  to  continue  to  place 
fresh  produce  on  our  tables  economically, 
the  Federal  Government  must  realize 
and  accept  the  necessity  of  imported  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  labor  to  meet  peak  sea¬ 
sonal  needs. 

This  alone  would  be  enough  reason  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  support  this  amendment  of  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  Holland  proposal,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  committee  bill.  I  do  so  for 
a  number  of  reasons  and  I  shall  try  to  set 
them  forth  in  a  series. 

First,  this  issue  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  that  is  now  taking  place  on  the 
Senate  floor  is  one  primarily  affecting 
the  farmers  and  not  the  labor  unions. 

Second,  the  immigration  bill  under 
which  imported  labor  would  be  brought 
into  our  country  requires  that  they  be 
brought  in  only  when  there  is  a  finding 
that  they  are  necessary  to  supply  a  farm 
labor  want. 

Third,  the  bringing  in  of  farm  work¬ 
ers  from  foreign  countries  does  not  mean 
that  they  will  remain  here  permanently 
as  a  force  competing  with  domestic  labor. 

Those  are  the  primary  reasons  why  I 
support  the  Holland  amendment. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  some 


paradoxes  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  the  Bass  amendment. 

Several  months  ago,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  there  was  debated  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  Urban  Affairs  Depart¬ 
ment  in  our  Government.  It  was  argued 
by  the  proponents  of  that  measure  that 
urban  affairs  are  of  a  peculiar,  unique 
nature,  and  therefore  require  a  depart¬ 
ment  separately  manned  by  experts  pos¬ 
sessing  knowledge  of  urban  affairs. 

That  bill  was  passed.  In  the  dispute 
pending  on  the  floor  today,  however,  it  is 
said  that  the  supply  of  labor  to  the 
farmer  is  primarily  one  concerning  the 
labor  unions,  and  not  the  farmers. 

We  are  taking  away,  if  the  Bass 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  right  of  those 
who  are  fully  informed  to  determine  how 
this  issue  shall  be  settled.  The  Farm 
Bureau  of  the  United  States,  the  Grange 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  agencies 
contend  that  the  present  procedure,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  recommended 
to  the  Attorney  General,  is  wrong. 

If  there  is  anyone  informed  about 
what  should  be  done,,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Is  the  Holland  proposal  fair?  Does  it 
take  any  powers  away  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor?  The  answer  is  that  it 
does  not.  Every  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  remains  intact.  All  that  the 
Holland  proposal  does  is  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
and  the  power  to  determine  first,  how 
many  workers  are  needed  to  supply  a 
want  of  the  farmers;  second,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  available;  and,  third,  the 
deficiency.  That  is  all  that  it  does.  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  argued 
that  that  function  should  be  performed 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  not  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  there 
anything  more  closely  related  to  the 
economy  of  the  farmer  than  the  need 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  labor?  His 
whole  sustenance,  his  whole  life  depends 
upon  the  planting,  the  cultivating,  and 
the  final  harvesting  of  his  crops.  This 
means  farmworkers  related  to  the  farm 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  1  more 
.minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  is  the  one  who  is 
primarily  interested.  This  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  of 
labor  unions,  and  for  that  reason,  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  an  adequate  supply  should 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  not  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  an 
act  of  much  disagreement  but  all  those 
who  have  studied  this  measure  will  agree 
on  one  point,  and  that  is  "that  this  is  a 
most  complicated  measure.  Title  I  deals 
with  wheat,  title  H  with  feed  grains,  title 
in  with  rice,  title  IV  with  wool,  title  V 
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with  cropland  adjustment,  title  VI  with 
cotton,  and  title  VII  provides  for  several 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

I  direct  my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  title  dealing  with  wheat,  but  in  so 
doing,  I  attempt  to  deal  not  so  much  with 
the  specific  provisions  of  this  title,  but 
rather  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer,  that  is,  the  problem  of  greater 
world  markets  for  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  every  wheat  program  to 
date  has  been  keyed  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
market.  This  market,  however,  is  rela¬ 
tively  stable  in  size.  Yet  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  vastly  more  wheat  than  we  alone 
can  absorb.  Under  these  circumstances 
excess  wheat  production  in  relation  to 
our  own  needs  drives  the  price  of  wheat 
down.  To  avoid  this,  Federal  wheat 
programs  have  been  attempting  to  limit 
production,  raise  prices,  and  bolster  farm 
incomes  through  the  use  of  acreage  al¬ 
lotments,  production  limitations,  and 
price  supports. 

The  important  point  is  that  only  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  domestic  market  has  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  formulation  of  domestic 
wheat  programs.  The  export  market 
has  been,  unfortunately,  ignored.  Yet 
new  and  expanded  markets  abroad  mean 
greater  demands  for  U.S.  wheat.  And  as 
dollar  sales  of  wheat  increase  in  response 
to  these  markets  the  need  for  limitations 
on  production  and  price  supports  could 
be  relieved. 

The  increase  in  U.S.  wheat  production 
would,  undoubtedly,  lower  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  But  if  in¬ 
creased  sales  abroad  were  great  enough 
they  could  more  than  offset  any  fall  in 
the  price  per  bushel — the  net  result  be¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  farm  income.  And 
income  per  farmer  is  the  important 
thing. 

Mr.  President,  Kansas  has  a  vital  stake 
in  wheat  sales  abroad.  In  the  1963-64 
season: 

Kansas  produced  185  million  bushels 
of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

The  United  States  exported  656  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
and  flour — more  than  was  produced  in 
the  entire  United  States  in  that  year. 

As  the  largest  producer  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat,  Kansas  produces  primar¬ 
ily  for  foreign  markets. 

Thus,  while  agricultural  statistics  show 
that  wheat  exports  are  up  these  same 
statistics  show  that  our  dollar  earnings 
are  down. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Western 
Europe  was  the  only  major  area  of  the 
world  which  bought  wheat  from  other 
nations.  Since  World  War  II,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  have  joined 
Western  Europe  as  wheat  importers. 
Today  only  two  major  areas  of  the 
world — North  America — the  United 
States  and  Canada — and  Oceania — New 
Zealand  and  Australia — are  able  to 
produce  more  wheat  than  their  popula¬ 
tions  require. 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  con¬ 
tain  2  billion  of  the  world’s  3  billion  peo¬ 
ple.  By  the  year  2000,  their  combined 
population  will  increase  another  billion. 
Unable  to  feed  themselves  now,  they 
will  need  to  buy  even  more  wheat  from 
surplus  wheat  countries.  Potential  for¬ 


eign  markets  for  U.S.  wheat  are  great 
and  growing  greater. 

U.S.  exports  of  all  types  of  wheat  and 
flour  approached  860  million  bushels  in 
the  1963-64  season — an  all-time  high. 
Only  350  million  bushels — less  than  one- 
half — were  sold  for  dollars.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  dollar  sales  of  wheat  to  other 
countries  will  fall  to  only  150  million 
bushels — a  15-year  low. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  rising  U.S.  wheat 
exports,  sales  of  wheat  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  dollars  are  actually  decreasing. 

Now,  both  public  and  private  efforts — 
such  as  those  of  Great  Plains  wheat — 
have  been  directed  toward  expanding 
foreign  markets.  But  the  major  factor 
in  expanding  wheat  exports  over  the  past 
decade  has  been  the  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram.  Exports  under  this  program,  how¬ 
ever,  are  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  not  by  the  nation  receiving  wheat. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows,  the  United 
States  and  a  purchasing  country  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act.  The  purchaser  buys  the 
wheat  from  private  U.S.  wheat  dealers. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  pays  the  private 
wheat  dealers,  in  dollars,  for  the  wheat 
sold.  The  purchasing  country  then  pays 
the  U.S.  Treasury  in  its  local  currency 
for  the  purchase.  The  local  currency 
cannot  be  converted  to  dollars  but  must 
be  used  for  U.S.  Government  expenses 
for  loans  to  the  government  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  wheat. 

As  the  Senate  also  knows,  great 
amounts  of  wheat  can  be  sold  abroad  in 
this  manner.  But  these  sales  are  lim¬ 
ited  because  they  must  be  financed  by 
the  Treasury  and  paid  for  by  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  if  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
vides  the  explanation  for  increasing 
wheat  exports,  several  stumbling  blocks 
account  for  declining  wheat  sales  abroad 
for  dollars.  Since  exports  under  food 
for  peace  are  limited,  the  future  of  U.S. 
wheat  exports  is  in  our  ability  to  sell 
more  wheat  in  foreign  markets  for  dol¬ 
lars. 

In  discussing  very  briefly  these  stumb¬ 
ling  blocks,  I  must,  of  necessity,  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  bill  which  is  the  pending 
business,  but  I  do  not  depart  from  the 
real  problem  involved.  For  example, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  most  necessary 
that  we  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement.  Major 
wheat  importing  and  exporting  nations 
are  members  of  this  agreement.  The  im¬ 
porting  nations  agree  to  buy  a  stated  per¬ 
centage  of  their  wheat  from  the  export¬ 
ing  nations  within  an  established  price 
range. 

This  agreement  provides  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Canada  agree  to  withhold 
wheat  from  the  world  market  until  the 
price  reaches  a  certain  point  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  price  range.  Since  these  two 
great  nations  account  for  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  wheat  sold  under  the  agreement, 
they  are  practically  able  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  wheat.  Yet  while  the  United 
States  and  Canada  withhold  wheat  and 
wait  for  the  price  to  increase,  other  ex¬ 
porting  nations  sell  at  a  lower  price.  We 
are  thus  faced  with  a  leftover  market. 
And  we  have  sold  less  wheat  this  year  to 


the  agreement  countries  than  in  any  year 
since  1949. 

The  international  wheat  agreement 
extended  for  1  year  must  be  modified 
to  assure  the  United  States  of  its  proper 
share  of  the  wheat  market.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  arranged,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
little  practical  reason  for  us  to  continue 
as  a  member  of  the  agreement. 

As  what  may  seem  to  be  a  further  di¬ 
gression,  I  would  direct  the  Senate’s  at¬ 
tention  to  our  tariff  negotiations  as  they 
affect  wheat  exports.  The  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  gave  the  President  broad 
powers  to  negotiate  lower  tariffs  for 
American  exports.  Current  negotiations 
in  Geneva — the  Kennedy  round — be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  European 
Common  Market  countries  are  a  result 
of  that  act. 

The  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
are  our  biggest  foreign  customers  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  products.  If 
Common  Market  tariff  barriers  to  U.S. 
goods  could  be  lowered,  our  sales  to  those 
countries  would  increase  significantly. 
So  far  the  European  countries  have  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  agricultural  tariffs.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  Common  Market 
is  attempting  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
grain  production  behind  a  high  tariff 
wall,  and  the  future  of  American  wheat 
sales  to  those  countries  appears  bleak  in¬ 
deed. 

The  administration  must  make  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  include  agricultural 
tariffs  in  the  negotiations.  To  do  less  is 
to  sacrifice  our  most  important  foreign 
agriculture  market. 

Mr.  President,  another  of  the  so-called 
stumbling  blocks  may  have  been  par¬ 
tially  removed  and  I  refer  to  the  matter 
of  export  credit.  West  Europe  has  the 
dollars  to  buy  U.S.  wheat.  The  under¬ 
developed  nations  of  the  world  do  not. 
Credit  arrangements  for  dollar  sales  of 
wheat  to  underdeveloped  countries  are 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  increase  these 
sales. 

The  governments  of  other  wheat  ex¬ 
porting  nations  provide  such  credit. 
The  Government-backed  Wheat  Mar¬ 
keting  Board  of  Canada,  for  example, 
extends  credit  to  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
wheat.  Canadian  producers  thus  re¬ 
ceive  payment  immediately  from  the 
Wheat  Marketing  Board.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  country  pays  back  the  Wheat  Mar¬ 
keting  Board  over  a  period  of  years.  No 
comparable  service  is  available  for  pri¬ 
vate  U.S.  exporters. 

This  year  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  held  hearings  on  the  Export  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1965.  While  no  bill  was 
reported  it  now  appears  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  taken  administrative 
actions  which  would  provide  for  greater 
flexibility  in  financing  sales  to  countries 
with  risky  credit  ratings.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  now 
move  forward  to  equalize  America’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  extension  of  credit  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  exporting  nations. 

Another  handicap  to  the  wheat  ex¬ 
porter  is  that  of  cargo  preference 
statutes  and  executive  orders. 

Under  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of 
1934,  any  export  of  American  goods  as¬ 
sisted  by  Federal  financing  arrange- 
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ments — Export-Import  Bank  credit,  for 
example — must  be  shipped  in  American 
vessels.  American  costs  far  exceed  the 
world  average.  Consequently,  the  price 
of  U.S.  wheat  delivered  by  American 
ships  is  significantly  higher  thai*  that 
shipped  in  foreign  vessels. 

Cargo  preference  may  benefit  the 
shipping  industry  by  giving  it  more  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  wheat  sales  abroad.  If  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  expand  its  credit 
provisions  as  mentioned  above,  we  may 
still  lose  sales  to  other  nations  because  of 
the  cargo  preference  provision. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  pursuant 
to  the  action  of  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  not  consider  whether  or 
nor  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  if 
commercial  exports  are  not  required  to 
be  shipped  in  American  vessels  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  50  percent  of  the  cargo,  then  that 
same  limitation  shall  be  removed  from 
agricultural  products.  This  would  be  a 
step  forward  in  eliminating  the  cargo 
preference  which  has  been  a  severe 
handicap  to  the  wheat  exporters.  For 
as  I  have  stated  before  the  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  seriously  limits  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  wheat  to  poor  na¬ 
tions  who  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
price.  This  policy  should  be  revised. 

Total  farm  income  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  nation.  It  is  of  even  greater 
importance  to  Kansas.  If  that  income 
increases,  the  Nation  benefits.  If  it  falls, 
the  Nation  suffers.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Government  became  involved  in 
agriculture  three  decades  ago  attempting 
to  assure  the  farmer  a  healthy  and  grow¬ 
ing  income. 

The  key,  I  would  suggest  to  the  so- 
called  farm  problem  so  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  is  increased  dollar  exports. 
Markets  abroad  must  be  developed  in 
order  to  ease  present  production  limita¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  hungry  and 
growing  hungrier.  No  country  has  been 
able  to  match  American  productivity  and 
abundance.  Yet  our  productivity  is 
presently  shackled.  Kansas  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  have  much  to  gain  by  looking  abroad 
for  increased  wheat  outlets. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
would  place  repsonsibility  for  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  farm  labor  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  where,  in  my 
opinion,  it  has  always  belonged. 

The  determinations  are,  of  course,  pri¬ 
marily  agricultural  ones.  Certainly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  mor,e  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  crops  which  may  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  in  an  extremely  short 
period  of  time  by  weather,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  labor,  and  transportation  avail¬ 
ability  and  they  like. 

As  well  as  detailed  knowledge  of  these 
conditions  that  I  have  referred  to,  care¬ 
ful  judgment  is  of  corresponding  impor¬ 
tance.  This  detailed  knowledge  and 
careful  judgment  are  much  more  likely 


to  come  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  is  by  its  very  nature  more 
conversant  of  problems  and  needs. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
assume  this  responsibility.  The  organi¬ 
zation  for  making  necessary  decisions  is 
well  established,  with  its  county  agents 
and  committees  throughout  the  nation. 
Specialists  in  virtually  every  field  are 
available,,  colleges  and  extension  services 
are  available,  a  Federal-State-market 
and  new  service  crop  reporting  service 
are  presently  maintained. 

And  I  feel  with  the  transfer  of  respon¬ 
sibility  called  for  in  this  provision  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  much 
of  the  conflict  we  now  have  between  the 
farm  community  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Just  the  very  fact  that  the 
Secretary  knows  more  about  farm  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  will,  I  believe,  make  for 
better  relations  between  farmers  and 
Government. 

Much  confusion  and  much  conflict  has 
arisen  under  present  law.  The  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  committee  will 
lessen  this  confusion  and  conflict. 

I  have  introduced  this  year  a  bill  which 
would  leave  this  farmworker  determina¬ 
tion  up  to  the  chief  agricultural  official 
of  each  individual  State.  I  believe  this 
would  be  the  best  solution,  because  the 
needs  of  the  States  vary  widely. 

However,  until  that  proposal  can  be 
adopted,  it  certainly  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  get  Federal  agricultural  offi¬ 
cials  into  the  act,  rather  than  the  Labor 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
present  trouble  because  we  were  per¬ 
suaded  by  some  union  leaders  and  some 
economists  that  we  could  help  resolve  our 
domestic  unemployment  problem  if  we 
got  rid  of  bracero  labor.  This  is  not  true. 
We  cannot  take  a  laid  off  industrial 
worker  out  to  the  fields  to  do  stoop  labor. 
He  is  not  competent  to  do  it,  he  does  not 
want  to  do  it,  and  he  will  not  do  it. 

We  have  been  told  that  some  of  the 
rioting  which  occurred  recently  in  Los 
Angeles  occurred  because  people  were 
angry  because  they  did  not  have  jobs.  Yet 
only  a  few  miles  away,  in  the  fields  of  the 
great  fertile  State  of  California,  there 
were  crops  rotting  because  there  was  no 
one  to  harvest  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  foolish  to  think  we 
are  going  to  help  our  domestic  employ¬ 
ment  situation,  because  we  are  not,  and 
the  economics  of  that  contention  are  ab¬ 
solutely  false.  What  we  are  going  to  do 
is  kill  off  our  domestic  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industry.  We  are  going  to  send  it 
to  Mexico  and  to  other  places.  We  are 
going  to  kill  off  the  packing  plants  which 
can  for  export  purposes.  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  create  new  jobs  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  compel 
the  housewife  to  pay  more  for  her  gro¬ 
ceries  in  the  market.  It  does  not  hurt  a 
wealthy  family  to  pay  an  additional  10 
cents  for  a  head  of  lettuce,  but  the  work¬ 
ingman  who  must  work  for  a  fixed  wage 
will  pay  in  the  long  run,  if  we  do  not 
have  a  bracero  program,  because  his  food 
will  cost  him  more. 

We  are  not  helping  the  workingmen 
of  the  country  by  pursuing  the  course 
outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is 


mandatory,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry,  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  and  other  crop  industries,  and  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  packing  industry 
and  also  maintain  stable  prices,  that  we 
adopt  the  pending  amendment.  We  are 
much  more  likely  to  achieve  these  re¬ 
sults  and  have  the  program  operated  in 
a  viable  and  effective  manner  by  giving 
this  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  has  the  facilities  for  de¬ 
termining  the  actual  needs  in  the  50 
States,  than  by  giving  the  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  enter  into  an  agreement  fixing 
the  time  for  a  vote.  I  believe  I  have 
about  12  minutes  remaining.  I  am  about 
ready  to  vote,  and  I  wonder  if  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  is  ready  to  vote. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
allot  15  minutes  to  a  side,  and  thus  wind 
up  the  debate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  have 

4  or  5  minutes  to  summarize  my  argu¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BASS.  Five  minutes  would  be 
sufficient  for  me.  I  therefore  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  come  10  minutes  from 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  kindly  state  what  action  has 
just  been  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  a  unanimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  in  10  minutes’  time, 

5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I 
have  been  participating  in  the  struggle 
with  relation  to  braceros  for  a  long  time. 

I  served  on  the  subcommittee  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
with  regard  to  migratory  workers,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  give  the  present 
plan  proper  consideration  as  to  whether 
it  can  or  cannot  work.  We  should  not, 
in  my  judgment,  try  to  change  the  base. 

I  shall  support  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  support  of  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
point  out  exactly  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  transfer¬ 
ring  the  authority  for  making  it  harmful 
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for  the  needs  of  nonfarm  labor,  immi¬ 
grant  labor,  coming  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  talking  about  farm 
labor.  If  we  were  talking  about  full¬ 
time  farm  labor,  there  would  be  no  prob¬ 
lem,  but  we  are  talking  about  the  sea¬ 
sonal  needs  of  labor  brought  in  as  im¬ 
migrants  into  the  United  States  to  work. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not 
have  the  facilities  or  the  personnel  to 
determine  where  additional  nonfarm 
labor  exists.Jts  availability  and  seasonal 
use  therein  involved. 

It  has  been  interesting  for  me  to  note, 
and  I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
entire  debate - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  all  the  dis¬ 
cussion  involved  has  pointed,  not  to  the 
provision  of  the  law  which  I  seek  to  strike 
from  the  bill,  or  the  provision  in  the 
bill,  but  to  reinstating  the  old  bracero 
program,  a  program  which  Congress 
voted  out  of  existence.  This  provision 
does  not  deal  with  the  bracero  program. 
This  is  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  migrant  workers. 

In  my  opinion,  what  is  being  attempted 
by  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  to  rein¬ 
state  the  bracero  program.  Evidently 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  feel  that  they 
can  use  the  backdoor  approach  to  rein¬ 
state  a  program  which  Congress  voted 
out,  by  getting  someone  who  might  be, 
in  then-  opinion,  more  sympathetic  to 
the  idea  of  bringing  in  immigrant  work¬ 
ers.  That  is  not  what  is  involved  in  this 
provision  of  the  law. 

Accordingly,  let  us  not  try  to  reinstate 
a  program  through  the  back  door  which 
Congress  has  stated  emphatically  and 
affirmatively  was  wrong,  was  adminis¬ 
tered  wrong,  and  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  will  be  sympathetic  toward 
the  problems  of  migrant  workers,  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  protect  the  domestic 
workers  in  this  country  in  meeting  the 
need  of  seasonal  employment  which  they 
might  not  get  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mi’.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  dealing  with  farm  labor — not  with 
full-time  farm  labor  but  with  farm 
labor.  If  anyone  knows  how  an  un¬ 
skilled  laborer  can  handle  a  machete  in 
the  cutting  of  sugarcane,  or  a  45 -foot 
ladder  in  climbing  orange  trees  to  pick 
the  oranges,  he  would  realize  that 
those  who  do  know  how  are  farm  laborers 
and  quite  skilled  in  their  particular  line 
of  work.  That  would  also  apply  to  other 


kinds  of  employment,  such  as  the  pick¬ 
ing  of  apples  and  other  fruits,  which  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
this  problem,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  been  so  idealistic  in  his  ap¬ 
proach. 

This  is  what  he  says  in  his  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  recruiting  system : 

The  task  is  now  expected  to  be  rendered 
singularly  more  difficult,  since  it  will  be 
directed  toward  the  complete  transition  from 
foreign  to  domestic  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  had  no 
such  mandate.  He  has  no  right  to  go  in 
that  direction.  The  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  invited  his  attention  to  that,  and 
stated  as  follows: 

The  Department  should  be  prepared,  when 
it  appears  to  testify  before  this  committee 
on  the  pending  1966  supplemental  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds  under  Public  Law  414,  to  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  of  the  specific  plans  which 
will  be  used  to  prevent  future  crop  loss,  et 
cetera. 

No  such  specific  information  was 
given. 

What  is  happening  to  us  is  that  people 
continue  with  this  unfortunate  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see 
that  occur. 

I  have  heard  much  about  what  labor  is 
saying.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senate 
knows  that  on  April  24,  1962,  George 
Meany,  speaking  for  the  AFL-CIO,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  mem¬ 
orandum  brief,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  British  West  Indies  Agricultural 
Labor  Program 

(Submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by 

President  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO) 

It  is  estimated  that  over  330,000  foreign 
workers  are  employed  in  the  United  States 
each  year  as  supplementary  labor  in  areas 
where  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  cer¬ 
tified  a  shortage  of  domestic  workers.  The 
average  number  of  British  West  Indies 
(B.W.I.)  workers  employed  during  each 
month  of  1962  was  6,976  with  a  high  of  10,267 
on  December  31  and  a  low  of  2,917  on  July 
31.  These  workers  earned  gross  wages  of 
$14,694,522  and  of  this  $2,137,219  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  savings,  ac¬ 
counts  operated  by  the  Governments  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  workers.  Analysis  of  the  foreign 
exchange  transactions  of  the  various  banks 
shows  that  similar  amounts  were  sent  by  the 
workers  as  direct  remittances  to  their  fam¬ 
ilies  or  to  their  commercial  bank  accounts. 

These  earnings  show  that  the  United 
States  is  making  a  substantial  aid  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  West  Indies  at  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  at  no  loss  of  self-respect 
to  the  West  Indians,  but  merely  as  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  for  a  fair  day’s  work  on  the  part  of  law- 
abiding  and  ambitious  West  Indian  workers. 

The  gainful  employment  of  West  Indian 
workers  on  American  farms  constitutes  a 
substantial  relief  to  the  serious  West  Indian 
unemployment  problem  where,  for  example, 
in  Jamacia  the  rate  is  as  high  as  18  percent. 

About  95  percent  of  the  foreign  national 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States  are 
Mexicans,  whose  programs  are  administered 
by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  under  Public  Law  78,  which  was 
recently  extended  by  Congress  for  2  years 


ending  December  31, 1962.  The  other  workers 
are  admitted  under  the  provision  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  Public  Law  414,  and 
these  programs  are  administered  without 
expense  to  the  U.S.  Government;  in  the  case 
of  the  British  West  Indies  a  contract  and 
work  conditions  are  negotiated  each  year 
between  representatives  of  the  West  Indies 
Government  and  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers. 

In  February  1962  the  Department  of  Labor 
issued  a  bulletin  concerning  the  entry  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  into  this 
country.  This  bulletin  states  that  Mexican 
workers  should  not  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  exceeding  9  months  and 
that  the  majority  of  Mexican  workers  must 
return  after  working  6  months. 

Although  arrangements  for  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  under  Public  Law  78  has  no  bearing  on 
the  B.W.I.  program,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  applied  the  restriction  against  farm  ma¬ 
chine  operation  by  Mexican  nationals  to 
the  B.W.I.  and  has  been  endorsing  certifica¬ 
tions  to  this  effect.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  Secretary  is  likely  to  apply  the  9-month 
limitation  to  the  British  West  Indies.  This 
would  destroy  continuity  of  employment  and 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  recruit  men 
for  the  midwest  and  northern  States  for  a 
short  season  if  these  workers  knew  they 
would  have  to  return  home  at  the  end  of 
that  season.  It  would  also  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  transfer  workers  from  Florida  to  the 
northern  States  This  would  be  a  consider¬ 
able  hardship  to  the  economy  of  the  West 
Indies,  particularly  Jamaica  which  supplies 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  B.W.I.  workers. 

The  workers  of  the  British  West  Indies  in 
the  United  States  typically  work  in  Florida 
from  late  spring  or  early  summer,  and  are 
then  transferred  to  Connecticut  and  the 
Midwestern  States  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  When  the  summer 
harvest  has  been  completed  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  back  to  Florida. 

Through  such  transfer  operations  it  was 
possible,  up  to  1957,  to  obtain  continuous 
employment  for  fairly  large  groups  of  men. 
However,  during  1958  mechanization  of  the 
pea  and  corn  harvests  in  the  Midwest  had 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
workers  transferred  to  that  area,  and  that 
number  has  been  further  reduced  each  year 
since  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  still  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  send  workers  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  for  tobacco  during  April  and  May;  to 
send  a  few  hundred  men  to  the  Midwest  in 
June;  to  recruit  more  men  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber  apple  harvest  in  New  York;  the  tomato 
harvest  in  Indiana  in  late  August  and  early 
September;  and  to  the  fruit  harvest  in  Mich¬ 
igan  during  early.  September.  These  workers 
are  transferred,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest 
period,  back  to  Florida. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  standards  of  the 
B.W.I.  program  improve  the  lot  of  domestic 
workers  in  regard  to  housing,  workmen’s 
compensation,  and  racial  matters.  The 
British  West  Indies  Central  Labor  Office 
maintains  a  ratio  of  1  liaison  officer  to  900 
workers.  These  officers  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  terms  of  employment  are 
satisfactory,  that  the  contractual  obligations 
are  honored  both  by  the  employers  and  by 
workers. 

The  large  camps  in  Florida  in  which  West 
Indian  workers  are  housed  provide  infirm¬ 
aries,  and  it  is  interesting  that,  while  the 
U.S.  Government  is  now  attempting  to  de¬ 
velop  a  group  insurance  policy  to  protect 
domestic  migrant  workers  against  accidents 
or  sicknesses  which  are  nonoccupational,  the 
B.W.I.  program  provided  such  protection  for 
West  Indian  workers  as  far  back  as  1948. 
This  policy  incidentally,  provides  better  med¬ 
ical,  hospital,  and  financial  benefits  to  the 
workers  than  are  proposed  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
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ernment  schemes.  Pull  workmen's  compen¬ 
sation  protection  in  accordance  with  that 
given  to  industrial  workers  is  required  for  all 
B.W.I.  workers  and  no  employment  is  ap¬ 
proved  unless  there  is  such  protection.  This 
requirement  protects  American  workers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  same  farmers  as  West  Indians, 
because  the  domestics  receive  the  workmen’s 
compensation  benefits.  Here  again  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  provision  provides  more 
benefits  for  the  B.W.I.  workers  than  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  for  Mexican  national  workers, 
despite  the  treaty  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  concerned. 

The  racial  problem  in  many  areas  has  been 
eased  by  the  presence  of  B.W.I.’s.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  director  of  labor  in  one  of  the 
Southern  States  commented  publicly,  at  a 
1958  National  Farm  Labor  Conference,  that 
when  B.W.I.’s  worked  in  a  neighborhood  it 
became  easier  for  American  Negroes  to  enter 
that  neighborhood  and  obtain  gainful  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  authority 
to  make  exemptions  in  the  B.W.I.  program. 
The  AFL-CIO  urges  that  he  allow  the  B.W.I. 
workers  to  remain,  as  at  present,  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  The  Department  of  Labor, 
through  local.  State,  and  regional  employ¬ 
ment  services,  has  to  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  domestic  workers  before  they 
will  certify  the  need  for  foreign  labor.  If 
this  shortage  is  so  certified,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  allowing  B.W.I.’s  to  remain 
on  a  year-round  basis,  either  with  one  em¬ 
ployer  or  with  more  than  one  employer  on 
transfers.  v 

The  Government  of  Jamaica  would  not  be 
opposed  to  a  treaty  similar  to  that  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  most  of  the  American  employers 
would  not  be  opposed  to  such  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Meany  very  clearly  favors  importation  of 
British  West  Indian  laborers.  He  was 
talking  about  them  in  particular,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  not  hurtful  to  the 
labor  supply  in  this  country. 

I  shall  not  read  the  memorandum  in 
full,  but  just  one  quotation,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  authority 
to  make  exemptions  in  the  B.W.I.  program. 
The  AFL-CIO  urges  that  he  allow  the  B.W.I. 
workers  to  remain,  as  at  present,  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

He  was  talking,  then,  more  directly  to 
get  them  in  on  a  year-round  basis.  We 
do  not  make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  Mr.  Meany’s 
position  in  1962  Therefore,  it  was  the 
position  of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  says  fur¬ 
ther  in  this  able  memorandum : 

The  gainful  employment  of  West  Indian 
workers  on  American  farms  constitutes  a 
substantial  relief  to  the  serious  West  Indian 
unemployment  problem  where,  for  example, 
in  Jamaica  the  rate  is  as  high  as  18  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
organized  labor,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Meany,  asserts  that  this  is  a  helpful  mat¬ 
ter,  one  of  mutual  aid.  Senators  will 
realize  that,  if  they  read  the  letter,  where 
we  give  dollars  for  labor,  honestly  ren¬ 
dered,  in  this  field. 

I  have  already  inserted  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Jamaican  news¬ 
papers  showing  their  hostility. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  paragraph  or 
two  from  a  letter  received  from  the  port 
manager  of  the  Port  of  Palm  Beach  dis¬ 
trict  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  who  has 
been  in  Jamaica  with  a  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  in  which  he  comments  on  the 
complete  change  in  the  situation  there, 
how  hostile  they  are  to  our  people,  and 


how  much  they  have  depended  on  our 
agricultural  employment.  Then  he  gives 
this  picture  of  their  hostility,  which  I 
believe  will  speak  louder  than  any  words 
of  mine  on  this  subject: 

On  our  drive  across  Jamaica,  we  saw  many 
instances  of  open  hostility.  Even  members 
of  military  convoys  would  shout  harsh  re¬ 
marks  at  us.  Workers  along  the  highway 
would  frequently  shake  their  fists  at  us  as 
we  drove  by.  Merchants  in  small  stores  were 
very  surly  even  though  we  presented  a  cash 
sale.  This  was  not  the  attitude  which  I  met 
last  February  on  a  similar  trip.  At  first,  I 
was  inclined  to  charge  it  up  to  our  position 
in  Dominica:  however,  I  was  told  by  my 
Jamaican  friends  that  most  people  supported 
that  action.  It  was  the  travel  and  labor 
restrictions  coming  on  the  heels  of  one  an¬ 
other  that  caused  the  reaction.  One  man 
told  me  that,  In  his  opinion,  we  have  pushed 
the  people  of  the  Caribbean  closer  to  Castro 
than  they  have  ever  been. 

Let  us  realize  that  this  unfortunate, 
idealistic  approach  is  not  based  upon  any 
real  understanding  of  the  problem.  As 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  it  is  hurting.  It  is  also  hurt¬ 
ing  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  hurting 
in  our  friendship  with  our  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  whose  workers  have  come  into  this 
country  periodically  to  work  for  us  and 
have  been  pleased  at  their  employment 
here.  It  is  hurting  the  growers  of  perish¬ 
able  commodities.  It  is  hurting  the 
housewives  of  this  country.  It  is  hurt¬ 
ing  in  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  removal 
of  workers  from  our  Nation,  as  producers, 
as  taxpayers,  into  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean.  It  is  hurting  in  cutting  down 
the  total  supply  of  our  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  by  saying  that  we  should  end  it  by 
letting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  the  know-how,  prescribe  the  number 
which  are  needed  by  our  people. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  1  minute  remaining.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  say  in  closing  that 
I  disagree  with  respect  to  the  issue  being 
raised  by  my  friend  from  Florida.  If 
there  is  a  problem,  it  should  be  studied 
separately,  and  special  legislation  should 
be  handled,  as  has  been  done  historically 
by  the  Congress.  This  is  nothing  but  a 
back-door  approach  to  trying  to  reinstate 
the  bracero  program. 

The  vote  about  to  be  taken  is  to  strike 
out  a  section  of  the  bill  which  should 
not  be  here  in  the  first  place,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  is  the  wrong  approach  to  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  farm 
labor  question.  Traditionally  Canadian 
workers  have  been  recruited  to  help  with 
the  harvesting  of  potatoes  and  apples. 

This  year  we  have  gone  through  a 
careful  review  of  the  program  as  it  op¬ 
erates  in  Maine  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  expanding  opportunities  for 
American  workers  to  obtain  these  har¬ 
vesting  jobs. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  objectives.  I  believe  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  recruit  American 


workers  for  farm  jobs  before  we  seek 
foreign  labor.  I  believe  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  insure  better  wages 
and  working  conditions  for  American 
farm  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  had  questions 
about  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s  approach 
to  the  problem,  this  year.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  efforts  to  curtail  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  laborers,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  be  arbitrary  in  calling  for 
drastic  reductions  in  the  use  of  foreign 
labor.  There  was  the  clear  implication 
that  he  planned  to  eliminate  this  source 
in  1  year.  There  was  a  disruption  of  the 
farm  labor  market  as  a  result  of  the  vig¬ 
orous  prosecution  of  his  aims  and  some 
farmers  have  been  hurt.  None  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  is  happy  over  these  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in 
Maine,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  has  adopted  a  more 
realistic  attitude  toward  the  farm  labor 
problem.  When  we  were  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  were  not  sufficient  do¬ 
mestic  laborers  available  the  Secretary 
authorized  importation  of  Canadian 
workers. 

I  would  not  want  the  Secretary  to 
abandon  his  objective  of  expanding  job 
opportunities  and  improving  working 
conditions  for  American  workers,  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  in  our  factories.  But, 
while  he  pursues  his  objective,  he  must 
give  realistic  attention  to  the  needs  of 
our  farmers  for  a  dependable  supply  of 
workers.  He  should  consult  with  appro¬ 
priate  agencies,  including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  setting  adminis¬ 
trative  guidelines. 

I  appreciate  the  intention  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  encountered  this 
year.  I  disagree  with  the  remedy  he  of¬ 
fers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  administra¬ 
tively  sound  to  place  a  labor  supply  and 
working  condition  question  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any 
department  or  agency  head  other  than 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  this  basic  responsibility  un¬ 
der  many  acts  of  Congress  and  his  De¬ 
partment  has  the  personnel  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  to  handle  these  ques¬ 
tions.  We  should  not  change  a  basic  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  simply  to  modify  or 
correct  a  single  policy  matter. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  decided  to  support  the  Bass  motion 
to  strike  the  Holland  amendment. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  the  approach 
offered  by  that  amendment  is  not  the 
best  one  to  achieve  our  objective  of  en¬ 
couraging  a  better  handling  of  the  farm 
labor  problem,  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problems  of  farmers  in 
future  harvesting  seasons. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  to 
strike  out  section  706  of  the  committee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote  “nay” 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — 45  yeas, 
45  nays,  as  follows: 

[No.  253  Leg.] 

YEAS — 45 


Bartlett 

HU! 

Mondale 

Bass 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Bible 

Javits 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

PeU 

Church 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McGee 

Symington 

Gruenlng 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Harris 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 45 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Murphy 

AUott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Fulbright 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Salto  nstall 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Dominick 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Morse 

Tower 

Ellender 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Bennett 

Neuberger 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Ribicoff 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  S.C. 

There  was  a  recapitulation  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  has 
been  no  announcement  as  yet. 

On  this  vote  there  are  45  yeas  and 
45  nays.  The  Chair  votes  “yea.” 

So  Mr.  Bass'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Bass  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi¬ 
coff],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  and  the  Senator  frpm  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presented 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  would  yote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — 45  yeas, 
44  nays,  as  follows: 

[No.  254  Leg.] 

YEAS — 45 


Bartlett 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bass 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bible 

Javits 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Church 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Symington 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Harris 

McNamara 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Mondale 

NAYS — 44' 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Allott 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Boggs 

Ervin 

Miller 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fannin 

Morton 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Fong 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Fulbright 

Murphy 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Holland 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Simpson  S tennis  Williams,  Del. 

Smathers  Thurmond  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Smith  Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Anderson  McCarthy  Russell,  S.C. 

Bennett  McGee  Scott 

Gore  Neuberger  Talmadge 

Long,  La.  Ribicoff 

So  Mr.  Pastore ’s  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Bass’  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  Bass  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


CORRECTION  OF  A  VOTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  yield  1  minute  to 
me  so  that  I  may  make  a  correction  of 
a  vote,  the  time  to  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
that  purpose,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  September  10,  on  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  to  the 
pending  bill,  as  shown  on  page  22565  of 
the  Record,  I  announced  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright].  At  that  time  I  said  I  would 
have  voted  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  have  voted  “nay.”  The 
Record  incorrectly  records  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  ask  that  the  permanent  record 
be  corrected  to  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  have  voted  “nay,” 
and  that  I  would  have  voted  “yea.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  correc¬ 
tion  will  be  made  accordingly. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  Senator 
Bennett  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  for  2  weeks  be¬ 
ginning  September  21,  1965,  in  lieu  of 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  who  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  attend. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  438 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  438.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  Vm - DAIRY 

“Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  8c(5)  the  following 
new  subparagraph  (H)  : 

“‘(H)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  section,  providing: 

“  ‘(i)  for  allocating,  or  providing  a  method 
for  allocating,  to  each  producer  under  a 
marketing  order,  a  share  of  the  total  sales  of 
milk  received  from  producers  classified  in, 
and  subject  to  the  minimum  price  or  prices 
applicable  to,  the  highest  use  classification 
or  classifications  under  the  marketing  order 
and  such  reserves  of  producer  milk  as  may 
be  found  essential  thereto,  which  share  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  total  deliveries 
of  milk  made  by  each  such  producer  during 
the  year  1964,  or  such  other  representative 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  the 
order  as  more  appropriate,  due  allowance 
being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  order  for 
(a)  abnormal  conditions,  (b)  hardship  cases, 
and  (c)  producers  under  the  order  engaged 
in  milk  production  at  the  time  provisions 
hereunder  are  incorporated  in  the  order  but 
who  did  not  produce  milk  during  all  or  part 
of  the  representative  period.  Dairy  farmers 
who  were  producing  and  marketing  milk 
prior  to  the  date  when  provisions  hereunder 
were  incorporated  in  the  order  and  who  were 
not  on  such  date  delivering  milk  as  pro-, 
ducers  under  the  order  shall  upon  becoming 
producers  under  the  order  be  provided,  with 
respect  to  milk  delivered  under  the  order, 
allocations  on  the  same  basis  as  those  who 
were  producers  under  the  order  when  such 
provisions  become  effective:  Provided,  That 
if  any  dairy  farm  of  such  a  dairy  farmer  has 
been  transferred  to  another  person  and  no 
allocation  based  on  deliveries  from  such 
farm  has  been  issued  when  milk  is  first  de¬ 
livered  therefrom  as  producer  milk  under 
the  order,  such  transferee  then  operating 
the  farm  shall  be  provided  any  allocation  for 
which  the  said  dairy  farmer  would  otherwise 
have  been  eligible  based  on  deliveries  from 
such  farm.  Provisions  shall  also  be  made 
for  allocating  to  any  new  producer  under  an 
order  who  was  not  engaged  in  dairy  farming 
prior  to  the  incorporation  in  the  order  of 
provisions  hereunder  an  equitable  share  of 
the  allocated  sales  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  prescribed  in  the  order,  due  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  the  current  and 
prospective  supply  conditions  in  the  regu¬ 
lated  market.  The  application  of  alloca¬ 
tions  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  may  be  incorporated  in  the  order 
under  section  8c (5)  (D) .  Allocations  to  pro¬ 
ducers  under  this  subparagraph  may  be 
transferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  public,  existing  producers,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  new  producers.  The  allocations  or  bases 
hereunder  may  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  or  new  allocations  or  bases  may  be 
established  by  amending  the  order  or  under 
provisions  incorporated  in  the  order; 

(ii)  that  in  distributing  to  producers  the 
amounts  of  money  required  to  be  paid  by 
handlers  on  milk  each  producer  shall  be  paid 
(1)  for  milk  delivered  by  him  which  exceeds 
his  allocation  at  the  lowest  class  price  spec¬ 
ified  in  the  order  and  (2)  for  milk  delivered 
by  him  within  his  allocation  a  blend  price, 
based  on  utilization  in  such  higher  class  uses 
plus  reserve,  representing  his  pro  rata  share 
of  the  remaining  funds  available  for  current 
distribution  to  producers  under  the  order, 
after  the  computation  has  been  made  under 

(1)  hereof.  The  payments  under  (1)  and 

(2)  above  shall  be  subject  to  adjustments 
prescribed  in  the  order  under  section  8c 
(5)  (B)  or  other  provisions  of  the  Act  and  to 
such  provisions  as  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  order  under  section  8c(5)  (D) ; 

(iii)  in  marketing  orders  where  indi¬ 
vidual  handler  pools  are  approved  as  pro¬ 


vided  by  subparagraph  8c  (6)  (B)(1)  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subparagraph  may  be  applied 
to  each  handler  individually  and  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  milk  to  such  handlers; 

“  ‘(iv)  in  the  oase  of  any  producer  who  dur¬ 
ing  any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portion 
of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by 
the  order,  provision  may' be  made  for  reducing 
the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be  received 
by,  any  such  producer  to  compensate  for  any 
marketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  necessary  to  insure 
equitable  participation  in  marketings  among 
all  producers. 

“ ‘(v)  the  order  may  provide  for  such  re¬ 
ports  and  the  keeping  of  such  books  and 
records  by  producers  and  by  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  he  may  dispose  of  milk  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Secretary  such  person  or  persons 
shall  make  required  records  available  for  in¬ 
spection; 

“‘(vi)  the  provisions  authorized  under 
this  subparagraph  may  be  made  applicable 
to  a  regulated  handler’s  own  production  of 
milk; 

“‘(vii)  order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unless  separately  approved 
by  producers  in  the  same  manner  provided 
for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders.  Dis¬ 
approval  of  order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  shall  not  be  considered  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order.  Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
section  8c(16)  (B) ; 

“  ‘(viii)  Any  producer  for  whom  an  alloca¬ 
tion  or  base  is  established  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  subparagraph  may  obtain  a  review 
thereof  as  prescribed  by  the  order  and  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  which  shall  con¬ 
stitute  the  exclusive  procedure  for  review 
thereof  and  section  8c  (15)  (A)  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  thereto.  Under  such  order, 
rules,  or  regulations  any  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  or  any  committees  or 
boards  of  producers  under  the  order  created 
for  the  purpose  may  be  vested  with  authority 
to  perform  any  or  all  functions  in  connection 
with  such  review  proceedings,  including  rul¬ 
ing  thereon.  Committees  or  boards  created 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies 
of  the  Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  sub¬ 
section  8c (7)  (C)  and  section  10  of  this  title. 
The  ruling  upon  such  review  shall  be  final 
if  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer 
may  obtain  a  judicial  review  of  such  ruling 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8c(15)  (B)  of  this  title;  and 

“  ‘(ix)  the  provisions  of  section  8a(5)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  producer  in  the  application 
of  this  subparagraph  or  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto.’  ” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi'.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  yielded  my¬ 
self  15  minutes  to  explain  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  after  I  have 
finished  my  explanation. 

Ml’.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  Senate  understands  the  intent  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin,  after  he  has  made 
his  presentation,  permit  me  to  ask  him 
several  questions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  order  in  the  Chamber  and 


that  attaches  who  have  no  business  to 
attend  to  be  requested  to  leave  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  Senator’s 
point  is  well  taken.  The  attaches  will 
please  leave  the  Chamber  if  they  cannot 
be  in  order. 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  finished  his 
opening  remarks,  will  it  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  permit  me  to  ask  clarifying  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  various  sections  of  the 
amendment,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake  in  the  Record  as  to  exactly  what 
each  section  and  each  part  of  the 
amendment  means? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  hope  that 
we  could  use  that  time  on  both  sides  as 
equally  as  possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding  I  do  not  intend  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  while  he  is  speaking. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

This  amendment  would  insert  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  a  new  dairy  title. 
The  amendment  is  identical  with  S.  1915, 
the  Proxmire  dairyman’s  class  I  base 
plan.  It  is  also  quite  similar  to  title  I 
of  H.R.  9811,  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
increase  farm  income,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  milk 
to  the  consumer.  The  amendment  has 
been  tried  and  won  enthusiastic  support 
in  British  Columbia,  where  it  succeeded 
in  increasing  farm  income  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  amendment  is  strictly  permissive. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  a 
particular  market  order  must  vote  in 
favor  of  the  plan  before  it  would  go  into 
effect  in  their  market  order.  A  simple 
majority  vote  can  cancel  the  plan. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  this 
year,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
supported  this  proposal.  In  doing  so  he 
said: 

Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
use  of  base  plans  in  Federal  milk  order  mar¬ 
kets  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
in  markets  where  producers  elected  to  adopt 
a  base  plan,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  there 
would  be  an  incentive  to  hold  down  increases 
m  milk  production.  This  would  help  reduce 
present  surpluses  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  would  not  impose  barriers  on  the  entry 
of  new  producers  to  markets  adopting  a  base 
plan.  Its  provisions  would  leave  the  door 
open  for  needed,  yet  equitable  adjustments 
within  the  industry. 

This  amendment  is  identical  with  the 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  45-to- 
33  vote  in  the  fall  of  1963.  It  is  similar 
to,  but  not  identical  with,  title  I  of  the 
farm  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  this  year.  That  title  was 
deleted  by  the  Senate  committee. 

At  present,  farmers  selling  milk  for 
fluid  consumption  in  marketing  order 
areas  receive  a  blend  price  for  that  milk 
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That  “blend”  is  made  up  of  two  prices — 
first,  a  relatively  higher  price  for  the 
part  of  the  milk  that  actually  goes  into 
fluid  consumption;  and,  second,  a  rela¬ 
tively  lower  price  for  the  excess  which 
goes  into  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  so  forth. 

Regardless  of  how  much  the  farmer 
produces,  he  receives  the  single  blend 
price. 

Dairy  farmers  object  to  this  practice, 
because,  as  farmers  producing  under  the 
same  marketing  order  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction,  the  production  going  into  excess 
increases  and  the  blend  price  drops  lower 
and  lower. 

This  is  how  the  amendment  would  per¬ 
mit  the  farmers  to  modify  the  blend 
price  system: 

If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  order  area  vote  to  do  so,  they  can 
end  the  blend  price  system  for  their 
own  particular  order. 

Instead,  they  could  receive,  the  high 
fluid  price  for  that  part  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  that  goes  into  fluid  milk,  and 
the  lower,  excess  price  for  that  part  of 
their  milk  that  goes  into  excess  produc¬ 
tion.  This  has  two  advantages. 

First,  it  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
protect  himself  against  overproduction 
by  other  farmers  under  the  order.  This 
is  because  the  farmer  could  count  on  the 
established  fluid  price,  and  that  fluid 
price  would  not  be  diminshed  by  in¬ 
creased  excess  production,  as  is  the  blend 
price. 

Second,  overall  milk  production  would 
decline.  The  burden  on  the  taxpayer — 
which  has  been  several  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year — to  pay  for  acquiring  ex¬ 
cess  milk  production  would  be  reduced 
considerably.  This  is  because  farmers 
would  receive  a  lower  excess  price  for  all 
their  increased  production,  rather  than 
the  higher  blend  price  which  they  now 
receive. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  some  of 
the  things  this  amendment  would  not  do. 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
freedom  of  action  now  existing  under 
milk  marketing  orders  would  in  no  way 
be  affected.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
this  amendment  makes  many  modifica¬ 
tions  in  existing  law.  I  believe  this  is 
because  of  a  misapprehension.  This 
amendment  would  only  do  one  thing.  It 
would  provide  farmers  with  an  option  on 
the  kind  of  system  under  which  they 
would  be  compensated  for  their  milk  in 
fluid  milk  areas,  and  nothing  else. 

First,  my  amendment  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  represent  production 
control.  Dairy  farmers  will  continue  to 
be  free  to  produce  just  as  much  or  as 
little  milk  as  they  wish.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  able  to  keep  as  many  or  as 
few  dairy  cows  as  they  want  and  feel 
they  need.  Their  position  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  vis-a-vis  their  neighboring  pro¬ 
ducers  would  not  be  affected  one  iota. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  minimum  prices  paid  by 
handlers,  but  would  deal  only  with  the 
apportionment  of  the  proceeds  among 
producers. 

Third,  this  provision  contains  no 
mandatory  features  whatsoever.  It  is  a 
completely  voluntary  program,  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  rejected  by  dairy  farmers  in  a 
referendum.  If  rejected,  the  remainder 
of  the  milk  marketing  order  would  re¬ 
main  in  effect. 


Fourth,  this  amendment  contains  not 
a  single  penalty  clause. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  would  not  affect 
the  price  of  milk  to  consumers. 

To  place  this  amendment  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  consider  the  present  situation  as  it 
exists  under  milk  marketing  orders,  since 
the  amendment  has  to  do  only  with  these 
orders. 

Milk  marketing  orders  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  dairy  picture  in  the 
dairy  picture  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  More  than  75  orders  are  now  in 
operation.  These  orders  produce  almost 
50  percent  of  the  Nation’s  milk. 

Since  1940  the  number  of  markets  cov¬ 
ered  by  Federal  orders  has  increased 
from  17  to  77.  The  amount  of  milk  regu¬ 
lated  under  these  orders  has  increased 
from  less  than  20  percent  to  almost  50 
percent  of  all  the  milk  marketed  in  the 
United  States.  Over  the  same  period, 
the  percentage  of  Federal  order  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  has  in¬ 
creased  from  less  than  30  percent  to  al¬ 
most  40  percent.  In  some  of  the  larger 
markets,  the  amount  of  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  exceeds  the 
milk  used  for  fluid  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  showing  in  detail  the  amount 
delivei'ed  under  Federal  order  markets, 
the  average  surplus  price,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  this  surplus  since 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu¬ 
lation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Approximate  value  of  surplus  milk  in  Federal 
order  markets,  1947-64 


Year 

Product 
deliveries 
minus 
delivery 
used  in  class 
Ii 

(1) 

Average 
surplus 
price  2 

(2) 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
value 3 

(3 

1947 _ 

1,000  pounds 
5, 172, 119 

$3.39 

1,000  dollars 
175, 335 

1948 _ 

5, 167,  534 

3.83 

197, 917 

1949 _ 

6,  944, 805 

2.80 

194,  455 

19.50 _ 

7,  659,  948 

2.87 

219,841 

1951 _ 

7,  398, 822 

3.52 

260,  439 

1952 _ 

8, 326,  343 

3.71 

308, 907 

1953 _ 

10,  459, 979 

3.  21 

335, 765 

1954 _ 

10,  968, 193 

2.89 

316, 981 

1955 _ 

10, 916, 212 

2.  90 

316,  570 

1956 _ 

11,  764,  090 

2.99 

351, 746 

1957 _ 

12, 116,  639 

3.02 

365, 922 

1958 _ 

13,  046, 964 

2.  94 

383,  581 

1959 _ 

13,  898,  734 

2.96 

411,  403 

1960 _ 

16,  054,  501 

3. 06 

491, 268 

1961 _ 

18, 943, 710 

3. 14 

594,  832 

1962 _ 

20, 042,  265 

3. 02 

605,  276 

1963 _ 

19,  896,  503 

3.  05 

606,  843 

1964 _ 

20, 454;  127 

3. 12 

638, 169 

1  This  figure  includes  some  milk  used  for  fluid  purposes 
and  included  in  a  class  other  than  class  I.  The  amount 
of  such  milk  is  relatively  small. 

2  Estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  TJ.S.  manufacturing 
milk  price  converted  to  3. 5-percent  butterfat  content. 

3  Col.  1  X  col.  2. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry.  I  had  told  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  that  I  would  continue 
my  presentation  without  yielding.  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment  and  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  in  1963,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

The  present  blend  price  system  in¬ 
creases  our  dairy  surpluses.  If  we  elim¬ 


inated  the  blend  pricing  system,  we 
could  reduce  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  dairy 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  tailor  his  pro¬ 
duction  to  what  is  needed. 

It  is  fantastic  that  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
keting  area  should  produce  more  than 
1  y2  times  as  much  excess  milk  as  is  used 
for  the  fluid  purpose  for  which  the  order 
is  designed.  In  other  words,  for  every 
quart  that  is  used  for  fluid  purposes, 
there  is  1  y2  quarts  of  excess. 

At  present,  if  fanners  who  are  under 
the  marketing  order  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction,  the  price  goes  down.  How¬ 
ever,  under  my  amendment,  the  farmer 
would  not  have  to  increase  production 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  other  fanners. 

Under  the  blend  pricing  system,  an  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  has  no  control  over 
either  the  blend  price  he  receives  for  his 
milk  or  his  total  income.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  any  producer  can 
control  his  own  price  and  income.  This 
is  so  because  his  allotment  guarantees  a 
high  price  for  a  specified  quantity. 
Then,  to  attain  his  income  and  economic 
objective,  he  produces  only  the  amount 
which  would  maximize  his  returns.  Pro¬ 
ducers  can  adjust  either  upward  or 
downward  to  suit  their  particular  levels, 
but  they  will  in  no  way  affect  any  other 
producer’s  effort. 

An  example  can  best  demonstrate  the 
weaknesses  of  the  present  system  and 
how  this  amendment  would  stop  the  in¬ 
creases  in  dairy  production. 

Assume  that  a  farmer’s  herd  produces, 
and  he  markets  through  the  marketing 
order  200,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  year.  Assume  that  half  of  this 
milk — as  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area — goes  into  fluid  or  Class  I  pur¬ 
poses,  and  half  goes  into  excess  or  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes.  Assume  further, 
for  simplicity’s  sake,  that  the  price  for 
fluid  milk  is  $5  a  hundred  and  the  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  is  $3  a  hundred. 
Assume  finally,  that  the  farmer  has  a 
fluid  milk  base  of  half  of  his  production, 
or  100,000  pounds. 

Under  both  the  present  administration 
of  the  law  and  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  farmer  would  receive  $8,000  for  the 
milk  which  he  marketed — that  is,  200,000 
pounds  multiplied  by  $4  a  hundred¬ 
weight. 

Under  the  present  law,  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  $4  blend  price  for  each  hundred¬ 
weight  which  he  marketed.  However, 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  he 
would  receive  $5  a  hundred,  or  $5,000 
for  his  first  100,000  pounds,  or  base,  and 
only  $3  a  hundred,  or  $3,000,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  100,000  pounds  that  he  marketed. 

The  incentive  to  reduce  production, 
and  especially  the  incentive  not  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  shows  up  sharply 
when  we  see  what  happens  under  the 
present  law  and  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  if  the  farmer  decides  to  change 
the  amount  of  his  production. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  the  farmer 
cuts  back  production  by  10,000  pounds — ■ 
or  about  one  cow — he  loses  the  blend 
price,  or  $400  in  receipts.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  he  cuts  back  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  amount  of  10,000  pounds, 
he  loses  the  manufacturing  price  of  only 
$300.  Hence,  there  is  a  significantly 
larger  incentive  under  the  amendment 
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for  the  dairy  farmer  to  reduce  his 
production. 

The  incentive  is  likely  to  work  even 
more  sharply  for  the  farmer  contem¬ 
plating  an  increase  in  production. 
Under  the  present  law,  if  the  farmer  in¬ 
creases  his  production  by  10,000  pounds, 
he  receives  the  blend  price  of  $4  a  hun¬ 
dred,  or  $400.  But  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  if  he  increased  production 
by  10,000  pounds,  he  would  receive  only 
$300.  He  would  not  get  $400.  He  would 
get  only  $300. 

The  reason  that  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  so  decisive  in  dis¬ 
couraging  additional  production  is  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  cannot  cover 
their  costs  at  $3  a  hundred,  and  they 
know  it. 

The  result  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  farmers  who  take  out  pencil  and  paper 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  add  another 
cow  and  an  additional  6,000  or  8,000 
pounds  of  annual  production  to  their 
herd  will  find  that  the  addition  would 
cost  them  money  if  the  additional  pro¬ 
duction  brought  them  only  the  manu¬ 
facturing  price — in  this  case  $3 — and 
not  the  blend  price — in  this  case  $4. 

Much  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
need  for  dairy  legislation  relates  to  ex¬ 
cess  production  and  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Federal  Government.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  the  past  few  years,  as  well  as 
now,  is  in  excess  of  market  needs. 

During  1963  the  Federal  Government 
was  required  to  purchase  7.8  billion 
pounds  of  milk  on  an  equivalent  milk- 
fat  basis  produced  in  excess  of  our  needs. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  required  to  purchase  8.5  billion 
pounds  and  through  July  of  this  year 
the  Government  purchased  6.2  billion 
pounds  in  excess  of  needs.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  required  to  purchase  6.2  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  because  of  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  milk  on  our  farms.  My  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed  in  part  to  help  correct 
that  overproduction,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  supports  it. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  that  production 
would  be  cut  by  about  600  million  pounds 
and  that  there  will  be  a  net  savings  to 
the  Government  of  approximately  $26 
million  in  the  first  year,  if  my  proposal 
is  enacted.  That  is  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  because  it  is  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  will  require  longer  than 
a  year  for  the  marketing  order  areas  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law  and  for  the 
law  to  become  fully  effective.  I  stress 
that  the  first  year  is  where  there  would 
be  the  least  saving.  As  the  years  go  on, 

I  think  the  sayings  would  distinctly  in¬ 
crease.  This  is  another  very  desirable 
feature  of  the  amendment;  that  is,  the 
feature  of  gradualism.  There  will  be  no 
sharp  adjustment  which  could  have  a 
tremendous  adverse  economic  and  mar¬ 
ket  impact  on  the  entire  dairy  industry, 
to  say  nothing  of  consumer  interests.  It 
might  also  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
consumer  interests  are  fully  protected 
under  the  law,  and  that  any  reductions 
in  production  would  create  no  upward 
pressure  on  consumer  prices.  All  we  are 
doing  here  in  this  regard  is  to  reduce  the 


cost  to  the  Government  and  save  the 
taxpayer’s  money. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  income  of  dairy 
producers  is  pitifully  small.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  average  return  per  hour 
earned  by  milk  producers  on  grade  B, 
eastern  Wisconsin  farms  in  1964 
amounted  to  only  36  cents  per  hour. 

That  is  what  these  farmers  earn,  al¬ 
though  they  have  greatly  increased  their 
efficiency  and  their  investment.  In  1964 
they  earned  36  cents  an  hour,  and  only 
11  cents  an  hour  in  1960.  The  income  of 
these  farmers  is  held  down  because  of 
the  excess  production  encouraged  by  the 
blend  price  in  order  areas.  Anything  we 
can  do  to  cut  down  on  excess  milk  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  a  step  forward  toward 
improving  incomes  of  these  producers. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937,  under  which  market¬ 
ing  orders  are  regulated  today,  is  largely 
a  restatement  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  marketing  agreements  of  the  act  of 
1935. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  this  act 
as  they  relate  to  milk  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  have  not  been  amended  since  this 
act  was  passed.  In  1963  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  reported  out  a 
substantive  amendment  to  that  act 
which  I  sponsored  and  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  every  respect  to  the  proposal  I 
have  called  up  today.  It  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  45  to  33  margin.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Senate  consid¬ 
ered  a  substantive  amendment  to  the 
milk  marketing  portion  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
Today  is  the  second  time. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  House 
of  Representatives  took  no  final  action 
on  the  Proxmire  dairy  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress.  Today  we  are  in  a  situation 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  existed  in  1963-64.  The  House 
added  a  similar  provision  to  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  yet  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  deleted  that 
provision  from  the  bill  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  once  again  ac¬ 
cept  a  measure  they,  in  their  wisdom, 
passed  in  1963. 

Here  is  how  the  amendment  differs 
from  the  House  dairy  section — title  I 
of  the  agriculture  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

First.  With  respect  to  the  entry  of 
new  producers  into  the  market,  the 
House  bill  provides  only  that  an  increase 
in  class  I  sales,  or  forfeited  bases  would 
be  made  available  to  new  producers  and 
hardship  cases.  My  amendment  safe¬ 
guards  free  access  to  a  milk  marketing 
order  by  providing  that  producers  who 
delivered  milk,  but  not  under  the  order, 
at  the  time  the  allotment  provision  be¬ 
comes  effective  under  an  order,  would 
receive  allotments  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  who  were  at  that  time  delivering 
under  the  order. 

Second.  My  amendment  would  permit 
cooperatives  to  engage  in  bloc  voting, 
and  I  think  that  is  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  which  the  Senate  has  generally 
approved. 

Third.  The  House  bill  specifically  au¬ 
thorizes  marketing  orders  for  manu¬ 


factured  milk.  My  amendment  does 
not.  After  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  milk  marketing  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  I 
am  convinced  that  manufacturing  milk 
orders  can  be  promulgated  under  the 
current  language  of  the  act. 

Finally,  my  amendment  provides  for 
administrative  review  of  allotments 
made  to  individual  producers  while  the 
House  bill  does  not.  This  is  a  technical 
difference  which  goes  to  the  question 
of  program  flexibility.  The  pending 
amendment  allows  the  administrator 
more  leeway  in  applying  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  finished  my  15- 
minute  presentation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  with  the  sufferance  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  asked  for  the  floor 
first. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  first  I  ask  my 
question,  and  then  the  Senator  may 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  has  made  a  very 
able  case  for  his  amendment.  However, 
there  are  two  matters  which  should  be 
made  clear  before  we  vote  on  it,  so  that, 
should  his  amendment  become  law,  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator’s  additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

I  will  first  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
statements  the  Senator  made,  showing 
the  amount  of  milk  which  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Federal  Government  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  and  comparing 
it  to  the  purchases  of  the  entire  year. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
understands  that  almost  all  the  milk  is 
purchased  the  first  6  months  of  the  year, 
but  the  figures  which  he  presented  ac¬ 
tually  indicate  that  less  milk  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  this  year  than  last  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  it  comes  to  some  dairy 
products,  the  Government  is  not  pur¬ 
chasing  any  at  all  at  the  present  time 
and,  during  the  last  6  months,  will  even 
be  disposing  of  what  it  purchased  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year. 

However,  to  get  down  to  my  question, 
as  I  understand,  the  purpose  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  is  to  raise  prices  to  the 
farmer  without  increasing  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  me  to  reply  to  that  part  of  his 
question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
would  not  raise  prices  to  the  farmer.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  farmer  to  receive  the 
fluid  price  for  that  part  of  his  milk  which 
goes  into  fluid  consumption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  took  advantage  of 
the  Senator’s  amendment,  the  fluid  milk 
producer  would  be  voting  to  reduce  his 
sales  of  milk  in  the  order  market,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  could  obtain  an 
allotment,  and  that  allotment  would  be 
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related  to  his  previous  production.  If  he 
then  was,  so  to  speak,  a  good  citizen  and 
reduced  his  production  so  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  have  to  buy  so  much, 
he  would  still  be  able  to  sell  as  much  as 
he  did  before  at  the  fluid  price,  and  he 
would  therefore  be  in  a  better  profit  and 
loss  position,  but  that  would  not  increase 
the  fluid  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  under  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  he  would  be  authorized  and 
presumably  would  vote  to  reduce  his  total 
deliveries  of  class  1  or  drinking  milk  to 
the  market,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  well  knows,  every¬ 
thing  that  he  sells  qualifies  as  class  1. 
The  sanitary  requirements  are  the  same. 
But  he  would  reduce  the  amount  of  milk 
he  sends  to  the  market.  The  amount 
that  would  be  reduced  would  be  the  ex¬ 
cess  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  which  would  indicate  that  he  would 
reduce  his  total  production  of  milk? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nothing  except  that 
the  incentive  would  exist. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  An  incentive  to  do  what? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  An  incentive  to  re¬ 
duce  his  herd’s  production,  because  on 
excess  production,  he  would  get  a  reduced 
price.  Instead  of  $4  a  hundred  pounds 
he  would  get  a  price  of  approximately 
$3  a  hundred. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  producer  who  had  a 
favorable  base  would  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  class  I  sales.  A  producer  who  was 
expanding  and  had  a  poor  base  would  be 
reducing  his  share  of  class  I  sales. 
Does  the  Senator  contend  that  reducing 
the  amount  of  high-priced  milk  which 
he  sends  to  market  and  selling  more  of 
the  low-priced  milk  would  be  an  incen¬ 
tive?  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  decreasing  the  amount  of 
drinking  milk  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  milk  would  result  in 
increasing  income  to  that  farmer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  would  happen 
would  be  that  the  farmer  would  reduce 
the  amount  his  herd  would  produce.  At 
any  rate,  less  milk  would  be  sold  in  the 
market;  area.  As  it  is  reduced — to  take 
the  situation  in  Chicago — instead  of 
producing  60  percent  in  excess,  that  ex¬ 
cess  milk  would  be  diminished  down  to 
50  percent,  or  40  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  the  re¬ 
duction  is  supposed  to  be  made  in  the 
high-priced  milk,  that  is  the  milk  that  is 
approved  for  fluid  consumption.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reduction 
would  be  made  in  the  excess  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  bill  would  work 
to  reduce  the  farmer’s  total  production, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
incentive  would  be  for  the  farmer  to 
reduce  excess  production,  because  he 
would  be  better  off  economically  in  doing 
so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  incentive  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  milk  suitable  for 
fluid  consumption  going  to  market.  For 
a  producer  with  a  poor  base,  this  would 
reduce  his  quantity  sold  at  $6  a  hundred 
and  increase  the  amount  of  milk  sold 
at  $2.50  a  hundred.  I  fail  to  see  any  in¬ 
centive  there.  It  may  be  present,  but  I 
may  not  be  able  to  see  it. 


The  idea,  as  I  understand,  is  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  drinking  milk  sent  into 
the  market,  on  the  presumption  that 
that  might  raise  the  farmer’s  income. 
Of  course  it  might  raise  the  consumer’s 
cost.  Suppose  he  voted  to  reduce  the 
amount  that  was  supposed  to  be  sent 
into  the  market  enough  to  result  in  a 
shortage.  Would  that  market  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  using  second-class  milk  to 
fill  up  any  void  that  might  be  created? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  bacteria  count? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
why  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence.  The  milk  is  precisely  the  same  as 
delivered.  However,  under  a  base- 
excess  plan  the  farmer  would  tend  to 
reduce  his  production  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  sold  in  the  area,  and  if 
we  got  down  to  the  point  where  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  milk  being  produced  used  for 
fluid,  and  only  10-percent  excess,  the 
danger  point  could  be  reached.  The 
processors*  would  then  be  free  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  situation  for  farm  allotments  to 
expand  production.  Each  producer 
would  receive  a  larger  fluid  allotment, 
or  other  farmers  could  come  into  the 
market. 

There  is  plenty  of  flexibility  here. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  would  make  sure 
that  the  farmers  would  keep  within  their 
quotas?  There  are  many  farmers  who 
would  ship  into  the  marketing  order 
areas.  Who  would  police  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  allotment 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  his¬ 
tory — on  the  basis  of  what  production 
was  in  the  past.  The  bill  does  provide 
for  recordkeeping.  If  the  farmer  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  and  brought  to  market 
his  allotment,  then  anything  in  addi¬ 
tion  would  simply  get  the  excess  price. 

There  would  not  have  to  be  any  addi¬ 
tional  policing,  or  any  penalty,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  urged  the  Proxmire 
bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bill  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  testi¬ 
fied  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  he  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  testified  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  did  not  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  1961  President 
Kennedy  asked,  I  repeat,  asked  for  this 
program.  President  Johnson  has  asked 
for  this  as  part  of  a  larger  program.  He 
was  supported  by  the  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and  by 
a  number  of  cooperatives. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  do  not  recall  the  extent 
of  the  testimony  of  the  National  Grange 
on  this  subject,  but  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised.  They  are  completely  sold  on  this 
program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  National 
Grange  has  great  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but 
they  knew  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and 
there  was  no  point  in  arguing  with  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  President  did  not 
ask  for  this  proposed  legislation,  did  he? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
ask  for  this  proposed  legislation,  did  it? 
Has  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  either  of  them  did? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  testimony  of 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicates  a 
desire  for  this  proposed  legislation  and 
he  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  report  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  first  page  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  report: 

The  bill  also  provides  that  producers  would 
receive  the  lowest  class  price  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  in  excess  of  their  allotments. 

Then,  if  they  cut  the  highest  price  pro¬ 
duction,  where  would  there  be  an  incen¬ 
tive:  where  would  they  gain  more  in¬ 
come;  where  would  they  make  money  at 
all? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  answer 
that  question,  they  would  make  money 
by  more  economic  operation.  They 
would  cull  out  the  cows  which  were 
making  for  inefficient  production  and 
which  did  not  produce  much  milk  in  any 
event. 

They  would  have  an  additional  incen¬ 
tive  for  culling  out  more  of  the  older 
cows  and  operating  on  a  more  efficient 
basis.  In  this  way,  they  would  be  able 
to  reduce  the  numbers  in  their  herd  in 
relation  to  income.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  page  177 
of  the  hearings,  says  this: 

We  have  tried,  and  tried  hard,  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  dairy  program.  We  have 
worked  with  the  dairy  industry  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  retailer;  we  have  explored  programs 
and  legislative  avenues  of  many  kinds.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  so  far  there  has  been  little 
agreement  within  the  dairy  industry.  As 
a  result,  no  proposals  have  yet  commanded 
the  support  necessary  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
I  know  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  it  is  for  the  administration. 

Nonetheless,  positive  steps  can  and  should 
be  taken  to  improve  the  economic  position 
of  the  dairyman.  I  believe  that  enactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  base 
plans  in  Federal  milk  order  markets,  as 
proposed  in  S.  399  by  the  chairman,  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  markets 
where  producers  elected  to  adopt  a  base  plan, 
as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  there  would  be 
an  incentive  to  hold  down  increases  in  milk 
production.  This  would  help  reduce  present 
surpluses  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  should  use  up  so 
much  of  my  time.  Let  me  ask  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  if  I  may  have  time  on  the 
bill - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  read 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
in  his  report. 

He  said : 

No  producers  are  prohibited  by  subpara¬ 
graph  (h)  from  marketing  any  quantity 
he  desires  to  market. 

Then  in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph, 
he  says : 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  bill  could 
increase  incomes  of  dairymen  slightly  and 
reduce  marketings  of  milk  in  some  areas. 

I  agree  that  there  are  some  areas 
where  the  marketing  of  milk  has  been  so 
badly  mishandled  that  they  could  not 
help  getting  more  income  if  there  were 
any  change  at  all  in  their  methods. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  wholeheartedly.  I  would  say 
that  this  is  not  a  panacea.  It  will  not 
solve  all  our  problems.  It  will  help  to 
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increase  farm  income  quite  modestly  and 
will  cut  costs — some  $26  million,  which 
is  not  a  sum  of  money  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  is  enacted,  it  will 
be  a  small  step. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  on  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tell  me  of  one  single  milk 
marketing  order  area  in  this  country 
where  farmers  would  be  likely  to  vote  to 
reduce  their  production  and  would  be 
benefited  by  such  an  action?  Can  he 
name  one? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  Chicago  area? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  name  one. 
In  the  area  of  western  Washington.  All 
the  co-ops  there  support  the  bill  and 
wish  to  do  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  suggests. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  one  market 
for  their  milk  there,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  small  one,  maybe? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Seattle  milk 
shed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  about  the  inland 
empire? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  western  Wash¬ 
ington  most  of  the  dairy  people  are  lo¬ 
cated.  The  State  grange  is  highly  de¬ 
sirous  of  the  bill.  When  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  suggests  who  wishes  such 
a  bill,  let  me  say  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
wished  such  a  bill  2  years  ago - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
who  wants  the  bill.  It  is  a  group  of  mis¬ 
fits  who  are  looking  forward  to  getting 
Federal  jobs  policing  the  program.  Those 
are  the  ones  who  are  promoting  it.  They 
are  going  from  State  to  State  telling 
the  milk  producers  of  the  advantages 
they  would  receive  if  they  marketed  less 
of  the  high-priced  milk  and  more  of  the 
half-priced  milk. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  in  the  Washington  State  grange 
wishes  that.  I  have  no  applicants  at 
all  from  the  Washington  State  grange. 
They  would  like  to  have  a  good  dairy 
program  such  as  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  advocating. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  inland  empire, 
for  instance,  which  now  markets — 
what?  60,  70,  80  percent — a  good  share 
of  the  milk  as  class  1.  Would  it  wish  to 
reduce  that  class  1  milk? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  of  the  reasons 
they  do  say  and  claim  that  there  is  more 
stability  in  prices  and  that  the  farmers 
can  plan  better  for  his  herds  and  how 
he  produces  milk.  This  was  the  main 
argument  2  or  3  years  ago  when  we  passed 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  would  create 
a  more  stable  price  situation  for  the 
producer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  got  some  more 
questions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  principal  markets  in  Oklahoma 
support  the  program. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  corroborate  what  my  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Magnuson]  has  said. 
Both  milksheds  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
and  the  inland  empire  have  indicated 
through  their  cooperative  groups  that 
they  have  made,  at  least  they  support 
the  pending  legislation,  and  they  sup¬ 
ported  it  previously  when  it  passed  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  indicated  it  is  modest  and  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  approach,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  tried  out.  If  it  does  not 
work,  then  we  can  try  something  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  biggest 
market  areas  is  Chicago  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Williams,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
largest  cooperative  selling  in  the  area  is 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  and  has  been 
one  of  its  principal  proponents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  he  has  been  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country  telling  this  story, 
trying  to  make  up  for  his  failure  to  get 
decent  prices  for  the  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  milk  in  the  Chicago  area,  trying  to 
make  alibis  and  excuses  that  the  laws  are 
to  blame. 

Yet,  Milwaukee  area  farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing  approximately  82  percent  of  their 
milk  as  Class  1  milk.  I  doubt  if  the  high- 
price  milk  producers  wish  to  reduce  their 
production  to  make  room  for  lower  price 
milk  from  the  Chicago  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mentioned  that.  We  have  a  strong 
cooperative,  the  Golden  Guernsey  Co¬ 
operative,  which  is  able  to  do  this  with 
82  to  85  percent  utilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  more. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  why  it 
is,  if  this  proposal  is  so  popular  around 
the  Chicago  area,  so  many  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  just  outside  the  Chicago  area  are 
asking  for  a  defeat  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  information  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  in¬ 
cludes  several  marketing  order  areas. 
We  also  export  more  milk  than  the  next 
five  milk  producing  States  combined.  I 
am  a  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  gets 
out  to  talk  to  the  people  of  my  State  as 
much  as  I  can.  I  have  been  traveling 
around  my  State  and  talking  with  farm¬ 
ers  a  very  great  deal  in  recent  years. 
They  want  this  legislation.  There  are 
some  differences  and  disputes,  but,  by 
and  large,  they  favor  this  provision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  By  what  miracle  did  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  acquire  such 
vigorous  support  from  the  oleo  produc¬ 
ers  for  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  Senators 
and  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
brightI.  I  am  glad  to  have  him  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  on  any  amendment  of  which  I 
am  a  sponsor.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 


kansas  has  an  important  dairy  industry 
in  Arkansas.  He  favors  this  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  for  every 
100  pounds  of  milk  that  can  be  kept  off 
the  market,  oleo  is  helped. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  much  time. 
I  have  not  gotten  started  with  my  ques¬ 
tions,  but  I  will  yield.  I  know  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He 
has  licked  us  before.  It  looks  as  if  he 
might  have  the  vote  against  us  again. 
He  is  the  greatest  champion  of  oleo  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  compliment. 

There  was  debate  on  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill.  It  was  a  friendly  exchange. 

I  joined  in  offering  the  pending 
amendment  because  it  would  authorize  a 
milk  program  which  is  good  for  Arkan¬ 
sas  dairymen  and  good  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  This  amendment  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  for  allotments  under  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders,  so  that  producers  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  higher  return  on  fluid  milk  cov¬ 
ered  by  allotments  and  a  lower  return 
for  milk  produced  in  excess  of  allot¬ 
ments.  This  pricing  system  would  dis¬ 
courage  overproduction  and  surpluses 
caused  by  the  so-called  blend-price  sys¬ 
tem. 

This  plan  is  supported  by  the  admin¬ 
istration,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  think  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

My  interest  in  this  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  merits  of 
oleomargarine  and  butter.  Over  90  per¬ 
cent  of  Arkansas  milk  production  is  mar¬ 
keted  as  fluid  milk.  Participation  in  the 
proposed  pricing  system  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  each  milk-marketing  area.  Ar¬ 
kansas  milk  producers  favor  the  class 
I — fluid  milk — base  plan  system,  and  I 
support  them. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
is  to  the  advantage  of  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  my  State  90  percent  of  the 
milk  is  sold  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk. 
They  are  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
If  the  figures  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  given — and  he  has  more 
knowledge  on  this  subject  than  I  have — 
are  correct,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to 
producers  of  fluid  milk.  This  is  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  present  system.  As  he 
has  said,  it  is  permissive.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  butter.  I 
have  nothing  against  butter - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oleomargarine 
still  can  be  bought  for  less  than  30  cents 
a  pound,  less  than  half  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  only 
reason  why  my  oleomargarine  bill  did  not 
pass  many  years  earlier  was  that  of  un¬ 
limited  debate  in  the  Senate.  It  passed 
the  House  many  times.  It  was  in  the 
consumers’  interest  that  we  enabled 
them  to  purchase  the  healthy  spread 
known  as  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  become  reconciled  to 
the  use  of  some  butter. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator.  What  butter? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  butter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  it  has  its 

place. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  if  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
should  be  adopted  and  the  marketing 
order  areas  were  to  go  ahead  under  the 
proposal,  there  would  be  much  more  but¬ 
ter  in  competition,  if  producers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  cut  down  on  the  production  of 
class  I  milk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  That  which  is  least  profitable 
should  show  a  decline  immediately. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  my  15 
minutes  are  going  fast,  and  I  have  many 
questions  to  ask. 

Assuming  that  a  group  of  producer- 
organizations  sells  milk  in  two  order 
areas;  could  they  vote  in  both  of  them? 
There  are  many  of  them  up  and  down 
the  New  York-Vermont  boundary  line. 
First,  they  will  ship  milk  to  the  Boston 
market,  and  then  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket;  they  shift  back  and  forth.  Could 
they  vote  in  both  areas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  sufficient 
flexibility  in  the  proposal  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  permit  it 
if  they  had  a  history.  For  example,  if 
one  fanner  owned  two  farms,  one  selling 
in  one  market  and  the  other  in  another 
market  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  he  had  been  doing. 

We  are  anxious  to  do  all  we  can,  the 
Secretary  recognizes  this,  and  this  would 
be  the  intent  of  the  amendment — not  to 
permit  a  dairy  farmer  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  this  provision  by  acquiring  bases 
in  more  than  one  market  for  one  farm. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  question  is  rather 
immaterial.  The  next  question,  I  think, 
is  more  important.  This  amendment 
calls  for  a  base  for  marketing,  not  for 
production.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  base  is  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
history  of  production — not  of  marketing, 
but  of  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  a 
base  of  2,000  pounds  a  day,  and  half  of 
his  cows  go  dry.  There  are  times  when 
they  do  go  dry.  Could  he  sell  his  full 
quota? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Where  would  he  get  the 
milk? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  long  as  his  herd 
produced  milk  he  could  do  it.  If  his  herd 
produced  it  he  could  market  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  could  he  do  it  under 
the  Senator’s  proposal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  could  buy  some¬ 
where  else  and  sell  it?  It  that  what  the 
Senator  means? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  It  has  been  done 
for  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  rare  and  un¬ 
usual  circumstances,  it  could  be  done,  but 
not  in  many  areas.  It  would  be  unusual 
to  have  a  great  proportion  of  a  herd  go 
dry  at  once. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  a  farmer  had  only 
40  cows,  and  his  base  covered  only  36  of 


them,  that  would  mean  a  10-percent 
reduction.  He  would  not  be  authorized, 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment,  to  mar¬ 
ket  all  his  milk  for  class  I.  As  a  result, 
he  would  have  to  use  class  n  milk,  to  fill 
out  his  quota  for  class  I. 

Under  the  standards  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  under  State 
sanitation  standards,  as  the  Senator 
knows — and  we  had  this  matter  up  in 
1963 — the  requirements  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  are  far  below  class  I  milk  in 
many  areas.  However,  class  II  milk  is 
produced  under  the  same  83  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  as  class  I  in  our  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  kind  of  class 
II  is  perfectly  proper,  but  the  Senator 
seemed  to  be  referring  to  strictly  class 
II,  which  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  ship  into  the  market  that  kind  of  milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
class  H  milk  which  is  produced  on  a 
class  I  quota  farm,  of  which  the  produc¬ 
ers  can  market  all  they  can. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  questions. 
Suppose  one  marketing  area  votes  to  re¬ 
strict  the  marketing  of  class  I  milk,  and 
the  adjoining  area  votes  not  to.  Could 
the  second  area  ship  into  the  first  area 
and  take  up  the  slack  created? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  it  would  seem  to  be  virtually  im¬ 
possible,  or  very  difficult.  It  would  be 
against  the  interests  of  the  farmers  in 
the  long  run  and  against  the  interests 
of  the  producers.  Both  the  farmers  and 
the  producers  would  be  against  that.  All 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  per¬ 
mit  the  farmers  in  the  area  to  expand 
their  class  1  base.  They  are  always 
anxious  to  get  farmers  to  come  in.  They 
could  get  plenty  of  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Senator’s  amendment  to  prevent  areas 
which  produced  a  surplus  from  shipping 
into  other  areas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  can  do  it  now. 
The  present  situation,  would  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  can  quote  Sec- 
cretary  Freeman  to  convince  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin. 

When  the  Secretary  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Senator 
Mondale  asked: 

Would  a  class  1  base  plan  be  administered 
to  divide  fluid  milk  sales  among  producers 
under  the  order  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  or  would  new  sources  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  in  freely? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  new  sources 
could  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under 
the  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  is 
correct.  But  that  is  something  else. 
Secretary  Freeman  is  talking  about  new 
farmers  who  come  in  that  could  qualify. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  no.  He  is  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  farmers,  but  areas,  I  will  read 
the  rest. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under  the 
bill  that  has  passed  the  House. 

Senator  Mondale.  Will  new  producers  of 
outside  milk  be  able  to  enter  the  market  and 
receive  its  full  Class  1  value  without  first 
having  to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified 
production? 


Secretary  Freeman.  The  answer  is  the 
same  as  to  the  previous  question. 

In  other  words,  an  area  reduces  its 
production.  May  another  area,  within 
reach,  that  qualified  with  high  produc¬ 
tion,  be  able  to  ship  into  that  area? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  go  back  to 
my  answer  the  first  time.  There  is 
nothing  except  the  perfectly  normal  eco¬ 
nomic  reaction,  and  the  producers  in  the 
area  who  do  not  want  to  lose  their  mar¬ 
ket. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  do  ship  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  can  ship  now, 
but  in  the  long  run  there  will  not  be 
others  coming  in,  pirating  it  away  from 
them.  There  will  be  an  agreement  to  get 
enough  milk  to  handle  the  fluid  market. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  indicated, 
they  can  and  do  ship  in  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  can  do  it  now. 
But  if  they  can  get  Florida  or  any  other 
marketing  area  to  reduce  its  marketing, 
they  can  ship  in  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  a  particular  area 
wants  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  business,  it 
is  free  to  do  it.  If  farmers  in  Florida 
want  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  business,  they 
are  free  to  do  it,  and  buy  milk  from 
Michigan,  Vermont,  or  any  other  place. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  brings  me  to  my 
next  question.  What  States  are  covered 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  cover  all 
50  States,  if  50  States  had  a  desire  to 
have  marketing  orders.  There  are  some 
States  that  do  not  have  marketing  orders. 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  Would  it  cover  Cali¬ 
fornia?  The  Senator  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  California 
has  a  State,  not  a  Federal,  order.  But  it 
could  cover  California  if  California 
wanted  to  come  into  a  Federal  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  California  wanted  to 
be  covered.  But  could  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  present  time 
they  do  not  have  marketing  orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  one-half 
hour  under  the  bill. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be 
surprised  if  I  told  him  that  there  are  17 
States  which  have  State  orders;  that  51 
percent  of  the  milk  sold  in  this  country 
is  sold  under  Federal  marketing  orders; 
and  that  15  to  20  percent  is  sold  under¬ 
state  marketing  orders? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
It  would  apply  to  California,  Nevada, 
and  a  number  of  other  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  About  17  States  with 
State  orders.  They  would  not  be  covered, 
would  they? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  not  be 
covered  if  they  chose  not  to  come  under 
the  Federal  orders.  It  is  permissive,  and 
each  State  would  come  in.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  would  not  interfere  with  State  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  not  producers  in  the 
Chicago  area  ship  into  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  country  now? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  there  is 
some  shipment.  I  do  not  believe  it 
amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  Western  States  ship 
into  California? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  may.  -I  do  not 
know  the  full  pattern  of  marketing.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  if  they  did.  They 
probably  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  come  to  another  im¬ 
portant  matter,  I  believe  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  authorizes  transfer  of 
bases;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  would  they  be 
transferred? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  be 
transferred  usually  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  If  a  farmer  sold  his  dairy  farm  to 
another  farmer,  the  bases  would  go  along 
with  the  farm.  If  the  farm  were  sold 
without  the  allotment,  it  would  not  be 
worth  much.  In  another  area  he  could 
sell  his  allotment  if  he  sold  the  herd. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  set  up  regulations  designed 
to  prevent  trafficking  in  allotments  and 
the  buildup  of  big  corporation  farms. 

Let  me  read  five  lines  from  the  amend¬ 
ment,  at  page  3.  I  read  lines  19  to  24: 

Allocations  to  producers  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  transferable  under  an  or¬ 
der  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  transferability  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  producers, 
and  prospective  new  producers. 

This  language  provides  flexibility  and 
establishes  guidelines  which  would  help 
to  make  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  work  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  matter  of  transfers 
would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  he  would  have 
to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public, 
existing  producers,  and  prospective  new 
producers,  as  the  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  I  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  from  50  cows  and  I  go  away 
for  3  years.  When  I  come  back,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  could  decide  that  any  base  which 
was  not  used  for  2  or  3  years  should  be 
transferred,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  could,  and  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances  that  would  be 
perfectly  equitable  and  proper. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  would  be  an  absolute 
czar  with  respect  to  any  areas  that  voted 
to  stick  their  necks  into  the  noose. 
Where  would  it  have  to  be  transferred? 
I  do  not  see  any  restriction  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  could  be  sold.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Wisconsin  bases  could  be  sold 
to  lower  California. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  has 
just  told  me,  if  milk  were  wanted  in  any 
one  area,  and  it  were  found  to  be  needed 
there,  that  would  be  the  desirable  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  thei'e  was  too  much 
milk  produced  in  the  Puget  Sound  area, 
would  it  not  be  in  the  interest  to  transfer 
that  milk  to  another  area? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Secretary 
might  say  “No.” 


Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  may  have  control  over  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Some  people  do  not  have  such 
control. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  must  assume, 
whether  it  be  Secretary  Benson  or  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  or  Secretary  Anderson, 
that  the  Secretary  would  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  that  he  would 
not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  the  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Some  Secretaries 
have  made  mistakes,  but  we  have  not  had 
Secretaries  in  a  long  time  who  would  do 
anything  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
and  deliberately  go  against  the  public 
interest. 

If  a  producer  should  sell  his  base  and, 
for  example,  go  into  the  Boeing  plant 
and  work  in  that  plant,  and  leave  his 
farm  without  a  base,  how  would  the  next 
operator,  assuming  the  next  man  wanted 
to  produce  milk,  obtain  his  right  to 
produce  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Generally  he  gets 
his  right  to  produce  on  the  record  of 
past  production. 

He  can  be  a  farmer  who  has  not  pro¬ 
duced,  for  example,  class  I  milk,  but  he 
could  have  had  a  record  of  producing 
grade  II  milk  who  decided  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  qualifying  his  operation  for 
class  I  milk. 

If  the  Secretary  were  transferring  to 
a  new  producer,  he  could  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  the  producer  finding  a  handler, 
as  he  does  now.  There  would  be  as  much 
free  enterprise  as  possible.  It  would  not 
be  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
find  a  handler.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
handler  to  find  a  farmer  who  could  do 
the  job,  or  up  to  the  farmer  to  find  a 
handler. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  would  have  to  buy  a 
base  to  produce  his  milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  might  have  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  the  Senator  esti¬ 
mate  what  a  fair  price  would  be  for  a 
thousand-pound  base,  in  case  somebody 
wanted  his  milk  and  no  bases  were  avail¬ 
able? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  read  from  a  letter 
from  an  officer  of  Land  O’Lakes  Cream¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  dated  September  2,  just  a  few 
days  ago : 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  figure  out  how 
anyone  in  the  United  States  could  go  for 
transferable  quotas.  Certainly  we  have 
mixed  up  the  economics  of  marketing  in  the 
United  States  about  as  badly  as  possible. 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  made  the  right 
to  sell  a  property  right.  Transferable  quotas 
would  accomplish  this  and  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  producing  milk  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  why  anybody  would  propose  such  a 
thing,  although  I  know  it  has  been  proposed 
by  many  persons  in  high  places  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  I  hope  the  time  never 
comes  when  the  U.S.  Government  makes  the 
right  to  sell  any  farm  or  food  product  a  prop¬ 
erty  right  which  in  itseT  can  be  bought  and 
sold. 

That  letter  is  signed  by  Gordon  W. 
Sprague,  Land  O’Lakes  Creameries,  Inc., 
one  of  the  largest  butter  producers  in  the 
world. 

I  have  another  question:  Would  the 
Proxmire  amendment  lower  Government 
costs? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  As  the 
Senator  will  recall,  we  discussed  this 
question  in  some  detail  in  1963.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  lower  costs  and  per¬ 
mit  the  farmer  to  operate  on  a  more  ef¬ 
ficient  basis.  He  could  cull  out  his  ineffi¬ 
cient,  low  producers.  He  could  count  on 
a  particular  allotment  for  fluid  milk.  It 
seems  to  me  that  doing  so  would  help  to 
reduce  costs. 

There  would  not  be  the  temptation,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  blend  price  is  quite 
high — $4 y2  or  $5 — to  bring  in  very  ineffi¬ 
cient  producers.  As  inefficiency  was 
eliminated,  costs  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  agree  that  milk  is  the  largest 
single  commodity  sold  from  farms  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  of  the  dairy  price-support 
program,  the  cost  of  supplying  the 
armed  services  and  schools  with  milk, 
and  the  cost  of  supplying  milk  for  the 
food  for  peace  program  amounts  to  only 
7.7  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with 
47  percent  on  the  total  value  of  rice 
production,  66  percent  on  wheat  pro¬ 
duction,  29  percent  on  upland  cotton, 
and  22  percent  on  feed  grains?  The  cost 
of  the  milk  program  to  the  Government 
is  the  least  in  this  respect.  The  total 
for  1964  was  $408  million,  so  there  has 
been  a  sharp  drop  in  the  cost  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
As  he  knows,  the  dairy  farmer  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  Nevertheless,  the  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
reduced;  and,  my  amendment  would 
help  to  reduce  the  farm  program’s  costs 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  knows  that  when  $300  million  is 
spent  for  surplus  dairy  products  during 
the  first  6  months  of  a  year,  a  good  por¬ 
tion  is  recovered  by  resale  during  the 
last  months,  when  there  is  a  short 
season. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  undoubt 
edly  correct.  The  dairy  farmers  have 
done  well,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  Nevertheless,  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  save  money  for  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  help  the  dairy  farmers  to 
increase  their  income. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  believe  that  his  amendment 
would  help  to  reduce  a  milk  surplus? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  surplus?  We  are 
using  more  dairy  products  than  we  pro¬ 
duce  and  have  had  to  renege  on  our 
commitments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  up  until  July  our 
cumulative  purchases  were  about  6  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  dairy  products.  They  are 
the  most  recent  figures  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  was  the  total  for 
last  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  July  of  last  year, 
the  comparable  figure  was  6.8  billion 
pounds.  This  year  the  figure  is  6.2  billion 
pounds  through  July.  The  amounts  are 
fairly  close,  although  the  total  is  a  little 
less  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  very  same  bill, 
do  we  not  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  to  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  up,  wherever  he  can  find  it,  about  $50 
million  worth  of  dairy  products  to  meet 
the  demands  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
with  the  products  purchased  under  the 
price-support  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  must  realize  that  as  we  correct 
the  situation  and  get  the  Government  out 
of  buying  excess  dairy  products,  we  en¬ 
able  the  dairy  farmer  to  earn  the  kind  of 
income  that  he  deserves  to  earn. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are 
earning  less  than  40  cents  an  hour.  That 
is  shameful.  The  more  the  excess  supply 
is  reduced,  the  better  the  situation  will 
be  for  the  dairy  farmers.  They  can  then 
begin  to  earn  a  decent,  respectable  living 
related  to  efficiency,  investment,  and 
their  10  to  12  hours  of  work  every  day, 
7  days  a  week. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  believe  that  integration  or 
take-over  of  milk  production  by  retail 
outlets  would  be  helpful?  And  to 
whom?  Suppose  the  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
broiler  industry.  I  am  not  talking  en¬ 
tirely  from  hearsay,  because  the  talk 
now  is  to  the  effect  that  the  retail  stores 
could  go  into  the  producer  handler  busi¬ 
ness  and  buy  bases  from  the  small  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  squeezed  out  by  voting 
to  reduce  their  production.  The  retail 
stores  would  produce  their  own  milk, 
just  as  the  chainstores  and  other  mar¬ 
kets  produce  their  broilers  now.  This 
bill  is  exactly  what  they  want. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  bill  is  exactly 
what  they  do  not  want.  What  they  are 
concerned  about  is  that  on  page  5  of 
the  amendment,  lines  13  to  15,  we  pro¬ 
vide: 

The  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a 
regulated  handler’s  own  production  of  milk. 

I  have  been  discussing  with  another 
Senator  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
that  language.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  taken  out,  because  I  believe 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  strongest  protection  for  the 
family  farm  to  stop  vertical  integration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Fanners  Union 
favor  selling  milk  bases? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Fanners  Union 
has  never  opposed  that.  Their  concern 
was  that  the  amendment  did  not  provide 
the  kind  of  assistance  needed  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  producers.  I  agree.  That 
is  a  slice  of  bread,  not  a  whole  loaf.  I 
presume  they  did  not  have  any  particular 
concern  with  selling  bases. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  spoke  about  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  support.  I  have  a  report 
entitled  “Agricultural  Economics  Report 
No.  3,”  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

They  say: 

As  expected,  for  each  farm  type,  profitable 
milk  production  is  less  under  the  two-price 
plans  than  under  blend  pricing  for  unlimited 
production,  regardless  of  whether  the  farm 
could  add  land  as  a  substitute.  Smaller 
milk  sales  and  lower  excess  milk  prices 
would  reduce  farm  Incomes. 


The  title  of  the  report  is  “Milk  Pro¬ 
duction  Allotment  and  Class  I  Base 
Plans.”  That  is  from  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  College,  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  before  they 
made  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  say, 
in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
that  I  would  prefer  to  rely  on  the  farm¬ 
ers  other  than  on  professors. 

The  farmers  know  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  unless  they  vote  by  a  two-to- 
one  vote,  they  will  not  get  the  program. 
Any  time  they  want  to,  they  can  knock 
it  out  by  a  majority  vote.  What  could 
be  more  fair? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
telegram  from  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Association.  That  is  the  larg¬ 
est  milk  producer  organization  in  New 
England.  They  are  opposed  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811.  The  telegram 
reads  as  follows: 

Boston,  Mass. 

Senator  George  Aiken, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

New  England  Milk  Producers  Association 
is  opposed  to  the  general  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811, 
for  several  years,  the  association’s  delegate 
body  has  passed  resolutions  against  quota 
control  of  production  by  individual  dairy 
farmers  such  as  the  class  I  base  plan  pro¬ 
posed  in  H.R.  9811.  Even  the  voluntary  as¬ 
pect  of  the  plan  is  objectionable,  for  mixed 
acceptance  of  the  plan  would  create  prob¬ 
lems  calling  for  mandatory  controls  at  an 
early  date.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
general  exemption  of  producer  handlers  from 
the  Secretary’s  milk  price  regulations.  We 
understand  that  Congressman  /O’Brien  of 
New  York  State  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  9811  proposing  such  exemption  and 
we  vigorously  opposed  any  such  possible 
amendment. 

John  P.  Adams, 

General  Manager, 

New  England  Milk  Producers  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  a  telegram 
from  what  I  believe  is  probably  the  larg¬ 
est  dairy  cooperative  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc. 

It  is  certainly  the  largest  cooperative 
in  the  Northeast.  They  have  17,000 
members.  They  state: 

Any  attempt  to  strangle  the  incentive  and 
productive  capacity  of  our  dairy  industry  is 
ill-advised  and  has  dangerous  implications 
for  the  future.  Furthermore,  we  have  seen 
no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  dairy  quota 
program,  as  proposed  in  the  original  farm 
bill,  will  provide  any  improvement  in  the 
net  income  of  dairy  farmers.  On  behalf  of 
our  17,000  member  families,  we  urge  you  to 
oppose  any  efforts  to  reinstate  the  dairy 
quota  section  in  the  farm  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963  the  same  issue  was  raised.  We 
pointed  out  then  the  policies  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization,  not  the  leader¬ 
ship,  but  the  members  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  in  New  York.  In  every  single  case, 
a  substantial  majority  wanted  the  class 
I  plan.  Even  when  the  Farm  Bureau 
members  were  polled,  they  voted  5  to  4 
for  this  class  I  base  plan,  in  most  groups, 
the  vote  was  4  to  1  or  5  to  1,  whenever 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Furthermore,  this  plan  would  not  go 
into  effect  unless  they  voted  2  to  1  in  a 


referendum  in  their  area.  Then  it  would 
not  affect  any  other  area. 

%  The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  quoted 
from  telegrams  and  indicated  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  this  organization  are 
opposed  to  the  class  I  base  plan.  They 
have  always  been  opposed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  leaders  not  count? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  count,  yes.  I 
believe  their  words  should  be  listened 
to.  However,  we  should  also  listen  to  the 
members. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  here  a  telegram 
from  the  Farm  Bureau.  They  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  leaders 
count.  That  statement  is  dependent 
upon  the  type  of  economic  association 
they  promote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  certain 
leaders  whose  word  is  law.  There  are 
other  economic  associations  which  have 
leaders  whose  word  means  nothing.  I 
think  we  had  an  example  today  of  a  case 
when  the  word  of  the  leader  counts;  and 
it  is  followed  implicitly  and  without 
deviation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  also  have  some  more 
information.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  need  to  have  any  more  of  the  com¬ 
munications  printed  in  the  Record  now. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  agreed  to  and  most  of  the 
order  areas  tried  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  and  operate  under  it,  they  would  find 
it  the  worst  law  that  they  have  had  for 
a  long  time.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are 
not  one  or  two  areas  which  have  been  so 
badly  mismanaged  they  would  be  better 
off  with  anything  at  all.  However,  for 
most  of  them,  this  would  be  starting 
down  the  primrose  path  toward  Utopia. 
I  forget  whether  it  was  the  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  someone  else 
who  told  the  dairymen  of  our  area  of  this 
Utopia  for  milk  producers.  Hwever, 
some  of  the  agitators  who  came  to  New 
England  said  that.  All  I  could  think  of 
was  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  knew 
of  when  there  was  a  primrose  path  to¬ 
ward  Utopia  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  so  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  leadership  in  this  important  effort 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  dairy  farmers. 
The  figures  he  just  cited  indicate  that 
earnings  for  the  dairy  farmer  are  ap¬ 
proximately  40  cents  an  hour.  That  un¬ 
derscores  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  com¬ 
modity  programs,  there  is  none  that  is 
less  effective  in  terms  of  fanners’  in¬ 
come  than  the  program  for  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  country. 

Coming,  as  we  do,  from  the  two  States 
of  the  Union  which  produce  more  milk 
and  more  dairy  products  than  any  other 
State,  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  speak  for  our  dairy  farmers  and  try  to 
do  all  we  can  to  lend  our  support  to  pro¬ 
posals  designed  to  provide  them  with 
more  support. 
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I  also  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
explanation  of  the  Class  I  proposal 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  session  and 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  in  iden¬ 
tical  form. 

I  understand  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  the  so-called  class  I  base  bill, 
which  the  Senator  first  introduced  as 
S.  1915  in  1963,  and  which  is  identical 
to  S.  399,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  , 
which  was  considered  dining  the  present 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee,  I  inquired 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whether 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Class  I  Base 
bill  would  restrict  or  in  any  way  limit 
the  entry  of  outside  milk  into  any  mar¬ 
keting  area.  The  Secretary’s  answer  to 
my  questions  appears  on  pages  1366  and 
1367  of  the  hearing  record.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  assured  me  that  under  the  Senate 
bill,  new  producers  of  outside  milk  would 
be  able  to  enter  the  market  and  receive 
the  full  Class  I  price  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified 
production  period.  Is  that  also  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  it  is.  The  class 
I  Base  Bill  would  in  no  way  change  the 
present  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Lehigh  case. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy 
which  I  had  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  which  appears  on  pages 
1366  and  1367  of  the  transcript  of  hear¬ 
ings  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Mondale,  I  under¬ 
stood  that  you  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions 
as  to  the  program. 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes.  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
know  I  don’t  have  to  recount  the  problems 
that  our  milk  producers  have  had  in  Midwest. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  in  your  testimony  at 
the  outset  of  these  hearings,  you  pointed  out 
that  the  dairy  farmer  is  perhaps  the  worst  off 
of  all  of  our  farmers. 

I  was  happy  to  see  some  improvement  in 
the  returns  to  our  dairy  farmers,  in  1964  over 
1963  but  I  think  it  still  is  very  low.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  reserves  of  butter  and 
powdered  cheese  are  no  longer  burdensome. 
Indeed,  I  think,  they  are  below  in  every  case, 
the  recommendations  for  national  reserves. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  this  proposed  class  I  base  program  and 
I  see  that  the  House  bill,  as  recommended 
by  the  House  committee,  incorporates  the  so- 
called  Poage  bill.  Following  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  case,  there  has  been  I  think  a  very  healthy 
development  in  terms  of  the  intermarket 
movement  of  milk.  As  a  result,  milk  now 
moves  between  markets  into  an  order  market 
easier  than  it  did,  easier  that  it  could  before. 

I  am  worried  about  the  restrictive  features 
of  a  class  I  program.  I  must  say  there  are 
certain  parts  of  it  that  I  think  could  have 
an  appeal  if  we  can  get  away  from  the  blend 
price,  that  we  might  take  off  some  of  the 
incentive  for  increased  surplus  production. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  built  into  the 
class  I  proposal,  at  least,  as  we  see  it  in  the 


House  and  some  have  testified  here  in  the 
Senate,  an  exclusionary  provision  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  all  of  the  en¬ 
couraging  interstate  marketing  of  milk  that 
has  come  about  since  the  Lehigh  Valley  case. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
along  those  lines,  if  I  may. 

Would  a  class  I  base  plan  be  administered 
to  divide  fluid  milk  sales  among  "producers” 
under  the  order  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  or  would  new  sources  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  in  freely? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  new  sources 
could  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under 
the  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Senate. 
I  think  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  come 
in  freely  under  the  bill  that  has  passed  the 
House. 

Senator  Mondale.  Will  new  producers  of 
outside  milk  be  able  to  enter  the  market 
and  receive  its  full  class  I  value  without  first 
having  to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified 
production  period? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  answer  is  the  same 
as  to  the  previous  question. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  other  words,  your 
understanding  of  the  Senate  version  as  we 
now  see  it  is  that  outside  milk  could  come 
in  freely  and  earn  a  class  I  base  and  receive 
a  class  I  price. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  that  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  both  new 
producers  and  those  who  have  been  in  the 
milk  business  but  not  in  a  given  market  can 
come  in  and  get  a  base  in  due  course  as  well. 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  can  an  outside 
milk  producer  ship  class  I  milk  into  the  milk 
market  order  area? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  sell  it  in  the  first 
instance  for  class  I  price? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  now,  what  bothers 
me  about  this  is  that  as  I  understand  the 
class  I  program,  it  will  be  essentially  con¬ 
structed  as  follows.  There  will  be  some 
study  made  of  the  traditional  demand  for 
class  I.  Then  the  class  I  demand  will  be 
allocated  among  the  traditional  suppliers  of 
class  I  and  each  will  be  allocated  a  class  I 
production  base.  Then  the  handlers  in  effect 
act  as  a  conduit,  take  the  money  from  the 
sales  and  return  it  to  the  farmers.  But  if  in 
addition  outside  milk  is  able  to  come  in  and 
receive  the  class  I  prices,  it  seems  to  me  that 
by  that  fact  you  are  dislocating  part  of  the 
traditional  market  upon  which  the  whole 
basis  of  the  class  I  base  system  is  structured. 
You  are  dislocating  part  of  the  demand. 
Where  are  those  who  have  been  allocated 
bases  going  to  get  their  money? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  cover  that  by  saying 
it  would  be  no  different  than  it  is  now  in  any 
milk  market  order  where  someone  can  come 
in,  and  does,  and  what  keeps  them  from 
coming  in  is  either  local  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions  or  transportation  cost  differentials.  So 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the 
application  under  this  provision  under  the 
base  excess  plan  than  there  is  under  the 
operation  of  the  milk  marketing  orders  now. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  have  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendment  of  the  class  I  plan 
that  would  clearly  write  in  your  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  operation;  that  is,  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion,  to  provide  that  the  full  impact  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  case  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  be  modified  and  that  outside  milk 
can  come  in  and  receive  a  class  I  price  at  the 
outset  without  any  discrimination  or  period 
during  which  they  get  the  manufactured 
milk  price? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  clarification  that  will  continue  the  same 
treatment  of  outside  milk  as  is  presently 
provided. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  should  also  observe 
that  the  testimony  of  the  National  Milk 


Producers  Association,  first  by  Mr.  Lake, 
and  later  by  Mr.  Norton,  appearing  at 
pages  1126,  1133,  and  1134  of  the  tran¬ 
script  of  hearings  expresses  precisely  the 
same  view  of  their  understanding  of  class 
I  base  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  exactly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  that  testimony, 
on  behalf  of  this  proposal,  represented 
the  consensus  of  most  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lake,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  last  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
of  page  1126,  my  question  and  answer  of 
Mr.  Lake  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  page 
1133,  and  the  response  of  Mr.  Norton,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  top  of  page  1134,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Lake.  The  new  base  provisions  would 
not  result  in  barriers  to  the  movement  of 
milk.  The  movement  of  milk  from  area  to 
area  is  a  fact  of  life.  These  movements  are 
taking  place  over  wider  areas  and  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  degree  under  the  present  terms  of  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  orders.  None  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  act  would  be  changed 
in  any  way,  and  section  8c(5)  (G)  of  the  act, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers  v. 
United  States,  would  remain  unimpaired. 

»  *  *  *  * 

Senator  Mondale.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
your  testimony  at  the  top  of  page  6  in  which 
you  state  the  federation  does  not  wish  by  the 
proposed  class  I  marketing  plan  to  place  any 
barriers  on  the  movement  of  milk  and  to  re¬ 
tain  section  8c(5)  (G)  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  interpreted  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  case.  I 
assume  that  you  would  have  no  objection  if 
we  would  include  an  amendment  in  the  class 
I  proposal  which  spelled  out  the  clear  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  paragraph,  and  stated  in  effect 
that  regardless  of  anything  else  in  the  act  or 
in  this  amendment  the  provisions  of  8c(5) 
(G)  should  apply. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  think  that  is  about  what  we 
have  said  here.  That  none  of  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  would  be  changed  in  any 
way,  and  section  8c (5)  (G)  of  the  act  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers 
against  the  United  States  would  remain  un¬ 
impaired. 

***** 

Mr.  Norton.  Senator,  this  section  that  you 
refer  to  was  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Solicitor’s  Office  and  the  Solicitor 
there  maintains  that  is  what  the  section  is — 
S.  399  means,  and  we  certainly  do  not  object 
to  any  longer  opinions,  shorter  opinion, 
amendment  to  or  inclusion  in  the  law  which 
clarifies  this  to  anyone’s  satisfaction.  We 
have  no  intent  whatsoever  to  change  the 
intent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  case. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  All  of  that  under¬ 
scores  the  point  of  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  as  to  what  is  intended  by  the 
sponsors  and  authors  of  this  legislation 
as  it  relates  to  this  proposal.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator’s  understanding  of 
the  Senate  version  would  coincide  ex¬ 
actly  with  that  of  the  Secretary  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee — that  is,  that  an  outside 
milk  producer  would  be  able  to  ship  milk 
into  any  milk  marketing  order  area  and 
in  the  first  instance  receive  the  class  I 
price  without  first  having  to  earn  a  base? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  that  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  exactly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Some  of  my  produc¬ 
ers  have  been  concerned  with  the  intro¬ 
ductory  language  beginning,  “notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  so  forth.”  They  are  wor¬ 
ried  that  the  new  class  I  base  amendment 
would  be  made  effective  notwithstanding 
any  other  section  of  the  bill  including 
8(c)  (5)  (G) ,  which  is  the  section  cited  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lehigh  case  as 
prohibiting  any  restrictions  on  the  entry 
of  milk  into  any  marketing  area? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  clarify  that  point.  That 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  introductory  lan¬ 
guage.  The  only  purpose  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  overcome  any  inconsistency 
which  might  arise  from  the  present  allo¬ 
cation  provisions  contained  in  section 
8(c)  (5)  (B)  of  the  act.  The  amendment 
would  simply  provide  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  market  could  be  allocated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  producer’s  base. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  discussion  will 
make  it  clear  that  no  new  restrictions  on 
the  free  entry  of  outside  milk  into  any 
marketing  area  are  intended  by  the 
Senator’s  amendment. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  find  some 
who  complain  that  the  concept  of  free 
entry  into  a  fluid  milk  market  is  new  and 
unique. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  The  purpose  is  to  establish 
with  certainty  that  the  practice  will  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  new  legislation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  law,  of  which  the  Lehigh 
Valley  case  is  the  landmark  case,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  meaning  of  free  access 
under  section  8(c)(5)(G).  All  we  are 
saying,  in  effect,  is  that  the  same  law 
should  apply  to  class  I  base  plans  which 
now  applies  in  milk-marketing  orders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  There  is  no  change. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  who  en¬ 
dorses  the  Senator’s  amendment  and 
who  does  not  endorse  it. 

I  am  not  a  dairy  farmer.  There  are 
many  good  dairy  farmers  in  my  State. 
But  ever  since  I  cosponsored  the  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  1963,  I  have  received  considerable 
mail,  not  only  from  the  cooperatives,  the 
granges,  and  the  Farmers’  Union  but 
from  individual  dairy  fanners,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  this  was  a  good  amendment, 
that  it  was  what  they  wanted. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  dairy  farmers 
in  New  York  may  have  to  say  through 
their  leaders  or  otherwise,  but  I  wish  the 
Record  to  be  clear  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Grange,  which  I  think  has 
closer  contact  with  the  dairy  farmer 
than  any  other  organization  in  my  area, 
both  Oregon  and  Washington,  particu¬ 
larly  the  western  part,  in  which  there 
are  more  dairy  farms,  wholeheartedly 
sponsors  the  Senator’s  amendment,  as  it 
did  2  years  ago. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  think  it  very  significant  that  both 
Senators  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
ntjson  and  Mr.  Jackson]  are  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation.  They  know  that  in 
British  Columbia,  where  such  a  system 
has  been  tried  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
has  worked  very  well,  has  helped  the 
dairy  farmer  and  has  not  hurt  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  having  witnessed  that  pro¬ 
gram  and  how  it  works,  they  want  it  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that  if 
a  vote  were  taken  today,  they  would 
vote  for  the  plan  2  to  1. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  that  a  telegram 
from  the  Carnation  people  the  Senator 
was  discussing? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  it  was  from  the 
master  of  our  State  grange. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  wish  to 
encumber  the  Record  with  it.  It  also 
contains  a  little  discussion  about  the 
weather  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Fine.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  American  Dairy  Association  of  Ver¬ 
mont  dated  September  9,  1965,  opposing 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Dairy  Association 

op  Vermont,  Inc., 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  September  9, 1965. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Dairy  Association  of 
Vermont,  Inc.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  2,  1965,  directed  that  I  write 
to  the  Vermont  congressional  delegation  ex¬ 
pressing  their  concern  about  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  The  commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  the  House  version  of  the  farm 
bill  places  all  dairy  promotion  in  jeopardy 
inasmuch  as  the  class  I  base  plan  in  the 
dairy  section  states  that  any  Increase  in 
bases  as  a  result  of  increased  sales  would  first 
go  to  new  producers.  If  the  omnibus  bill 
which  is  finally  approved  should  contain  such 
a  provision  the  committee  feels  that  the  in¬ 
centive  for  dairy  promotion  would  be  lost  if 
producers  cannot  benefit  from  increased 
sales. 

Vermont  dairymen  are  currently  contribut¬ 
ing  over  one-half  million  dollars  for  milk 
promotion  in  the  markets  where  their  milk 
is  sold.  They  lead  the  Nation  in  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  dairy  promotion.  It  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  continuance  of  this  program 
that  the  producers  continue  to  receive  the 
benefit  from  their  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  A.  Peterson, 

Manager. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  also  like  to  state 
that  there  is  a  way  the  producers  in  the 
Chicago  area  might  improve  their  lot. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  hearing  in  the  Chicago  area,  I 
think  starting  the  20th  of  this  month, 
on  the  problem  of  the  Chicago  market 
area.  Something  is  obviously  wrong  with 
it,  for  it  to  be  in  so  much  worse  condi¬ 


tion  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  start¬ 
ing  hearings,  and  we  hope  some  good 
will  come  of  it.  That  is  the  right  way 
to  go  about  achieving  better  income. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  not 
take  up  any  amendments  on  the  milk 
program.  The  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  committee,  and  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2, 
it  was  decided  not  to  include  a  dairy 
section  in  the  bill  since  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  a  title  dealing  with 
milk  in  their  bill  which  contained  un¬ 
desirable  clauses.  We  felt  that  we  might 
have  a  better  chance  to  obtain  desirable 
legislation  if  we  did  not  include  a  title 
which  dealt  with  milk  in  the  committee 
amendment.  I  believe  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  would  prevail  if  the  dairy  title 
should  be  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor, 
since  the  Senate  conferees  would  then 
have  wide  latitude  and  great  bargaining 
power  in  working  with  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  pro¬ 
visions  possible. 

The  proposed  Proxmire  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  2  years  ago. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  I  submitted  the 
language  of  the  Proxmire  amendment 
in  a  bill  numbered  S.  399.  The  so-called 
Proxmire  bill  of  2  years  ago  is  identical 
with  the  bill  that  I  introduced  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  the  one  that 
is  being  presented  now. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands,  that  is,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  could  provide  producers  with  one 
price  for  their  share  of  the  class  1  milk 
and  necessary  reserves  and  another  for 
their  excess  milk.  But  to  make  certain 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  carry  out  what  Congress  intended, 
I  supported  the  Proxmire  bill  2  years 
ago. 

Under  the  1937  Marketing  Agreement 
Act,  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
say  to  farmers  who  organized  themselves 
into  a  milkshed,  “If  you  get  together  and 
produce  milk  for  direct  consumption,  we 
will  see  that  the  price  of  that  milk  will 
be  one  at  which  you  can  make  a  fair 
income.” 

That  would  have  worked  well  prac¬ 
tically  all  over  the  country,  except  in 
some  of  our  Northern*States,  where  milk 
production  was  far  in  excess  of  demand. 

When  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  was  enacted,  I 
doubt  that  as  many  as  35  States  pro¬ 
duced  sufficient  milk  for  direct  consump¬ 
tion.  As  time  passed  and  production  in¬ 
creased,  a  practice  developed  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  blend  price  for  milk,  whereby 
the  milk  that  was  produced  for  direct 
consumption  was  added  to  the  milk  that 
was  produced  for  making  cheese,  butter 
and  other  products,  and  that  blend 
price,  in  my  opinion,  induced  or  actually 
forced  the  production  of  more  and  more 
milk. 

In  one  of  the  milksheds,  more  specifi¬ 
cally  the  Chicago  area,  39  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  is  now  used  for  direct 
consumption  and  61  percent  is  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  That  huge 
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amount  of  milk  produced  in  excess  of 
Class  I  occurred  because,  as  I  said,  a 
blend  price,  made  possible  through  ad¬ 
ministrative  rulings  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  in  effect  there. 

The  Department,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  marketing  program 
did  not  follow  what  Congress  desired.  I 
repeat,  the  Congress  wanted  to  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  furnish  our  coun¬ 
try  good,  pure,  wholesome  milk  produced 
under  the  highest  of  sanitary  conditions, 
and  receive  good  prices  for  it.  But,  the 
blend  price  forced  individual  farmers  to 
produce  more  and  more  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  income,  as  the  blend  price  de¬ 
clined. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  that  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  has  had  to  deal 
with  in  past  years  has  been  the  milk 
program. 

As  I  showed  in  the  Record  last  week, 
the  milk  program  has  cost,  since  its  in¬ 
ception,  approximately  $4,750  million. 
In  fiscal  1964,  the  milk  program  cost  the 
taxpayers  $829  million.  Although  that 
is  a  substantial  amount,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  total  value  represented  by  milk 
production  and  its  byproducts,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  pointed  out, 
it  is  much  less,  percentage-wise,  than 
most  other  commodities  on  which  we 
have  price  support. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  committee 
voted  13  to  2  not  to  take  action  on  the 
milk  program,  but  for  us  to  proceed  and 
try  to  deal  with  the  House,  since  it  had 
a  provision  somewhat  similar  to  what 
we  propose  to  do  through  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  The  House  bill  has  several 
undesirable  features,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  would  fare  better  if  we 
were  to  leave  the  milk  provision  out  of 
the  bill  so  that  we  might  be  in  a  better 
position  to  deal  with  the  House.  My 
fear  is,  as  I  said,  and  I  do  not  know,  I 
have  never  canvassed  around  to  see  who 
would  vote  for  what  on  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  but  I  can  well  see  that  if  insist¬ 
ence  is  made  to  add  a  milk  title  to  the 
bill,  we  may  not  be  able  to  bargain  as 
well  with  the  House  as  we  can  by  leaving 
it  out  and  trying  to  get  a  compromise 
after  the  bill  is  enacted.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  work  our  will  in  conference.  I 
stated  that  before  the  committee.  I  am 
now  stating  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  which  I  personally  introduced, 
because  it  is  trying,  more  or  less,  to 
force  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
do  what  we  intended  be  done  under  the 
1937  Marketing  Act.  Further,  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  enactment  of  the  Proxnrre 
bill  in  1963  very  vigorously,  and  under 
different  circumstances  would  also  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator  at  this  time  very  vig¬ 
orously.  However,  as  I  said,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  to  include  this  amendment 
in  the  bill  will  present  the  Senate  with 
unusual  problems  in  trying  to  deal  with 
the  House  in  conference. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Lousiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Apropos  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said  regarding  the  cost  to 
the  Government,  let  me  point  out  that 
in  1963  the  cost  of  the  price  support  and 
related  programs  was  $431  million.  In 
1964  it  was  $599  million.  In  1965  it  is 
estimated  to  be  $288  million,  so  the  cost 
is  coming  down. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  the  hearings  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1966  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  tab¬ 
ulation  therein  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point;  it  appears  on  page  308,  part 
I  of  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill 
for  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Net  realized,  losses  and  funds  used  for  activ¬ 
ities  directly  involving  dairy  ■products  fis¬ 
cal  year  1964 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 
Price-support  program,  net  realized  losses: 
Payments  to  Veterans’  Administration 
and  armed  services  under  sec.  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  fluid  milk  used  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  normal  requirements  and  do¬ 
nations  of  other  dairy  products: 


Millions 

Butter - $17.4 

Cheese _  3 

Milk,  fluid _  26.  5 


Total -  45.  2 


Donations  from  CCC  inventories  under 
sec.  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 


1949,  as  amended: 

Domestic: 

Butter... . . . 108.  3 

Cheese _  50.  4 

Milk,  dried _  29.  3 


Total - 188.  0 

Foreign : 

Butter -  25.  0 

Butter  oil _  98.  8 

Cheese _  1’  9 

Ghee... -  5  6 

Milk,  dried _ 100.  9 


Total -  232.2 

Other  price-support  losses: 

Butter -  49  6 

Butter  oil _  1  9 

Cheese _ ””  3’  g 

Ghee _ _ _  1 

Milk,  dried _  41  9 


Total 


Total,  price-support  program.  562.  6 

Commodity  export  program,  net  realized 
losses : 

Milk,  dried _  29  7 

Butter  and  butter  products _  6.  9 


Total -  36  g 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  1: * 

Milk,  condensed _  10  fi 

Milk,  dried _ 7' 5 

Milk,  evaporated _ 3  3.  0 

Butter  and  butter  products  o 

Cheese _  , 


Total 


24.  1 


Net  realized  losses  and  funds  used  for  activ¬ 
ities  directly  involving  dairy  products  fis¬ 
cal  year  1964 — Continued 


Public  Law  480 — Continued 
T1°e  n:  Millions 

Milk  dried _  $8.  9 

Butter  and  butter  products _  11.  9 

Cheese _ ’  5 


Total -  21.  3 

Title  IV:  1 

Butter  and  butter  products _  1. 

Milk,  condensed _ 

Milk,  evaporated _ 


Total -  2.  3 

Total,  Public  Law  480 _  47.7 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Special  milk  program  for  children..  97. 1 


Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  (sec.  32) : 


Butter -  52.  8 

Cheese -  23.  9 

Milk,  dried _  8.  3 


Total. 


85.0 


Total -  829.  0 

1  Amounts  shown  represent  gross  cost — 
do  not  reflect  recoveries  from  sales  of  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I  and  collections  under 
title  IV. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  states  that  the  net  realized  losses 
and  funds  used  for  activities  directly  in¬ 
volving  dairy  products  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  it  shows  the  various  programs 
for  which  we  spend  money  for  milk,  in¬ 
cluding  the  separate  appropriations 
which  are  made. 

The  total  amount  is  $829  million  for 
fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  but  that  is  the  total, 
including  food  for  peace. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  that 
is - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  figures  that  I  was 
reading  concerned  support  prices. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  total 
cost — for  school  milk  for  children,  milk 
selling  under  special  laws,  at  a  bargain 
to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — also 
section  32— there  is  a  lot  of  milk - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Purchased  under 
section  32,  and  it  includes  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Both  figures  are  correct, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermnot  knows  there  is 
another  provision  in  the  bill  before  us 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  right  to  purchase  milk  and 
milk  products  in  the  open  market  in  event 
that  the  surplus  runs  out,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve — 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  really  do 
some  good  because  we  have  no  surplus 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes — but  I  favor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  wishes  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  time,  I  will - 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
someone  will  yield  me  a  few  minutes,  I 
should  like  to  ask - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  inquiries  and  complaints  which 
have  come  from  my  State — and  there  has 
been  some  support  from  my  State  as 
well — but  the  complaints  have  been 
against  what  they  regard  as  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  shipment  of  milk  from  south 
of  the  State.  At  present,  we  have  one 
milkshed — the  Miami  milkshed,  under 
the  Federal  marketing  order.  Two 
others  are  in  contemplation.  They  are 
working  on  them.  Apparently,  there  are 
many  dairymen  who  are  fearful  that 
coming  in  under  this  bill,  if  it  were  to 
be  enacted,  would  open  the  door  to  the 
shipment  of  large  quantities  of  outside 
milk  into  those  two  new  milkshed  areas 
which  would  cover  most  of  the  highly 
populated  portions  of  the  State  other 
than  the  Miami  area,  which  is  already 
covered. 

I  should  like  both  of  my  distinguished 
friends  to  comment  upon  this,  because  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  substantial  con¬ 
cern  to  some  of  my  dairy  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  believe  his 
is  a  perfectly  proper  concern,  but  my 
best  judgment  is  that  this  amendment 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  that 
problem.  It  would  not  change  the  pres¬ 
ent  milk  marketing  situation  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  situation  would  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  that  maintains  now. 
There  is  a  possible  hypothesis  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  or 
may  not  espouse;  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  farmers  and  the  marketing  or¬ 
der  area  in  Miami  may,  under  this  kind 
of  situation,  choose  to  reduce  production 
quite  sharply.  It  is  also  possible  that 
they  might  even  decide  to  go  out  of  the 
dairy  business.  They  might  of  course 
do  so  now  without  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  possible  that  more  milk 
would  be  shipped  in.  But  this  is  most 
illogical  and  certainly  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  handlers. 
I  think  there  would  be  every  expectation 
that  the  matter  would  be  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fluid  milk  they  need  in  the 
Florida  area.  They  might  decide  to  re¬ 
duce  the  excess,  but  it  would  not  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  flow  of  milk  into 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  very  little 
excess  production,  and  milk  is  expensive 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  much  effect  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  standards  are 
high.  The  great  percentage  of  the  milk — 
my  recollection  is  90  percent — is  con¬ 
sumed  as  liquid  milk. 

The  concern  manifested  by  certain 
dairymen  who  have  communicated  with 
me  is  that  the  bill,  if  it  is  followed  by 


bringing  these  two  areas  into  the  milk¬ 
shed,  would  be  an  invitation  to  receiving 
milk  from  other  producing  areas  where 
the  milk  is  not  so  good. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  provision 
would  enable  the  Florida  farmers  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  good  condition,  and  not  dimin¬ 
ish  their  blend  price.  Many  marketing 
order  areas  have  started  that  way,  but 
have  deteriorated.  There  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  an  increase  of  milk 
going  into  Florida  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  producers  in  Florida  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  matter  and  are  undoubtedly 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  situation 
now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  say - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used,  unless  the  Senator  wishes 
to  yield  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

I  was  about  to  say,  in  response  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  any  Federal  market  order  area 
where  the  producers  vote  to  reduce  their 
production  of  class  I  or  drinking  milk 
would  be  subject  to  invasion  of  surplus 
milk  from  other  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  1  minute  on  the  bill - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  what  does  the 
Secretary  mean  in  his  testimony  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  situation  be¬ 
tween  the  House  provision  and  this  pro¬ 
vision,  referred  to  as  the  Proxmire  pro¬ 
vision,  by  saying  this  provision  would 
invite  flowing  in  of  milk  across  a  State 
line  and  the  other  would  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  spoke  on 
that  subject,  because  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  would  virtually  prohibit 
the  importation  of  milk  from  outside 
an  area  that  had  voted  to  reduce  its  Class 
1  production.  That  is  the  principal  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  House  provision  and 
the  provision  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  4  minutes  remaining,  I  believe.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  how  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  Virginia,  but  our 
fanners  say  it  would  help  them  and  the 
producers.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  matter,  we 
have  an  amendment,  No.  441,  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
which  would  limit  all  payments  from  all 
sources  to  $10,000.  Back  in  1949  I  voted 
to  end  this  program  of  supports.  Follow¬ 
ing  that,  not  only  did  it  not  end,  but  it 
grew  bigger  and  bigger.  I  do  not  think 
$10,000  is  very  much.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
would  raise  the  amount  to  $25,000  and 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  payment 
after  January  1,  1967,  to  any  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
question?  May  I  have  2  minutes  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  if  it  comes  out  of 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  mail  and  tele¬ 
grams  which  I  am  receiving  indicate  that 
the  small  milk  producer  is  against  the 
Proxmire  amendment  and  the  large  pro¬ 
ducer  is  for  it.  I  have  my  own  surmise 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  divergence  of 
views.  Will  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
give  me  his  understanding  of  the  reason 
for  this  divergence  of  views? 

lyir.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  see 
why.  If  the  small  producer,  one  milk¬ 
ing  20  or  40  cows,  was  forced  by  the 
majority  to  reduce  his  production  10 
percent,  it  would  put  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  because  his  capital  costs  would  not 
come  down  at  all,  and  the  dealer  and 
handler,  the  retail  store  and  chain  store, 
and  any  other  organization  would  come 
in  and  pick  up  that  farmer’s  base,  and 
pretty  soon  they  would  control  the  whole 
business.  They  have  that  in  mind,  too. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Answering  what  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  said,  in  order  to  have  such  a 
catastropric  effect  on  the  farmer  forum 
there  would  have  to  be  a  2-to-l  vote  of 
the  producers  and  farmers  in  the  milk 
marketing  area.  There  are  more  small 
farmers  and  producers  than  big  ones. 
If  the  small  producers  do  not  want  this 
program,  it  will  not  go  into  effect.  Only 
if  the  small  producers,  and  some  big  ones, 
want  it,  will  it  go  into  effect.  Cows  do 
not  vote.  Acres  do  not  vote.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  farmer,  however  small,  has  as 
big  a  vote  as  the  biggest  farmer.  It  is 
one  farmer,  one  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  in  any  State  where  there  are  mar¬ 
keting  orders  under  State  law  they 
should  continue  to  operate  under  those 
marketing  orders? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course.  This 
amendment  would  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  American  mer¬ 
chant  will  be  glad  to  have  that  de¬ 
fense  of  section  14(b)  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  willing  to 
yield  back  his  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  either 
yielded  back  or  exhausted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  3,  line  19,  to  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  beginning  with  the  word  “Alloca¬ 
tions”  through  the  period  at  the  end  of 
page  3,  line  24,  inclusive. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
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three  amendments  I  propose  to  discuss, 
though  very  briefly.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  accept  them.  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  a  long  time  on  the 
amendments. 

I  was  one  of  two  members  of  the  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee  who  voted  against 
the  deletion  of  the  dairy  title  from  the 
agriculture  bill.  I  felt  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  should  have  considered  the  dairy 
title  and  should  have  worked  to  perfect 
it  rather  than  delete  it.  My  amend¬ 
ments  are  the  very  amendments  I  had 
planned  to  offer  in  committee  if  the  title 
had  been  left  in. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  effort  have  gone  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Proxmire  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
work  or  not,  but  it  has  a  meritorious 
theory  behind  it.  I  for  one  did  not  like 
to  see  short  shrift  given  to  it.  I  refer  to 
the  transfer  of  allocations  on  page  3  of 
the  language  which  I  find  undesirable, 
as  follows: 

Allocations  to  producers  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  transferable  under  an  or¬ 
der  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  transferability  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  public  and  prospective 
new  producers. 

My  difficulty  with  this  language  is  that 
I  am  opposed  basically  to  a  system  of 
transfer  of  allotments  and  allocations. 

There  was  a  title  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  covered  the  transferability  of 
allotments  of  acreage.  The  committee 
deleted  this  title  for  several  reasons. 
One  reason  was  that  where  there  was  set 
up  a  system  of  transfer  of  allotments,  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  larger  farmer 
to  grow  bigger  and  the  small  farmer  to 
go  out  of  business. 

In  other  words,  I  believe,  insofar  as  the 
assurance  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  not  take  action  against  the 
public  interest  is  concerned,  this  provi¬ 
sion  lays  a  foundation  for  just  such  an 
occurrence.  What  operates  in  the  public 
interest  and  what  does  not  operate  in  the 
public  interest  can  mean  many  things  to 
many  people. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
think  one  thing;  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
many  other  Senators  may  think  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  set  up  a  foundation  for  the 
transfer  of  these  allotments. 

There  is  another  aspect.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  more  corporation  farm¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
that  and  preserve  the  family  farmer. 

I  believe  the  best  guarantee  of  that 
assurance  is  to  delete  this  language  alto¬ 
gether.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  going  to 
interfere  with  the  basic  thrust  of  this  leg¬ 
islation.  That  is  why  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  seriously  consider 
accepting  my  amendment  to  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  great  regret 
I  must  tell  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
I  do  not  support  his  position  on  this 
amendment. 

I  can  understand  his  argument  for  his 
amendment,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  if 
allocations  are  not  transferable,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  dairy  farmer  to  sell  his  farm 


could  be  destroyed.  If  a  dairy  farmer 
wants  to  sell  a  farm  organized  for  dairy 
production,  in  terms  of  equipment,  plant, 
herd,  and  so  on,  say  in  the  Miami  area, 
which  sells  90  percent  of  its  milk  for 
fluid  purposes,  the  Miller  amendment 
means  that  a  dairy  farmer  could  not 
transfer  his  allocation  to  the  farmer  who 
bought  the  farm.  He  could  not  transfer 
at  all.  He  would  staffer  an  economic  loss. 

Furthermore,  if  a  dairy  farmer  sold  a 
part  of  his  herd,  he  should  be  able  to 
transfer  his  allocation  if  it  was  used  to 
produce  class  I  milk.  To  stop  him  from 
doing  this  would  not  be  practicable  or 
fair,  and  would  almost  be  taking  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  compensation. 

I  must  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  that.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  do  not  believe  his  answer  has  been 
quite  responsive.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  even  with  this  language  deleted 
from  his  amendment,  the  present  law 
provides  for  transfer  rules  under  mar¬ 
keting  orders  which  permit  the  farmer 
to  transfer  his  allocation  under  those 
rules. 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  deletion  of  this 
language,  is  necessarily  going  to  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  it 
would  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  with  respect  to  his  position, 
that  such  an  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regu¬ 
lations — there  are  no  allotments  now. 
Whether  such  rules  would  be  implicit 
in  the  market  order  law  of  1937,  is  the 
subject  of  debate.  I  am  not  sure  they 
would  be.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Senator’s 
position  is  correct,  I  cannot  see  that  it 
has  to  do  with  any  language  on  page  3, 
lines  19  through  24. 

This  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  allocate  allotments  on 
the  basis  of  certain  general  guidelines. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  am  not 
interested  in  adding  to  the  transfer  of 
allotment  problem. 

My  understanding  is  that  present 
transfer  rules  are  entered  in  the  order, 
as  base  rules  in  certain  areas,  and  that 
the  permission  to  do  so  has  been  so  in¬ 
terpreted  under  basic  law,  and  that  in 
these  cases  a  transfer  of  an  allocation 
is  permitted. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  sell  his  farm  to 
someone  who  wants  to  come  on  that 
farm,  he  can  make  that  transfer.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  limited  situation  this  is  all 
right. 

It  is  getting  away  from  the  situation 
where  he  can  sell  to  somebody  else  and 
provide  a  foundation  for  allocation  in 
corporate  farmers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cite  the  case  of 
a  farmer — and  this  is  true  in  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  many  other  States — who  re¬ 
tires  and  has  a  son  who  wants  to  main¬ 
tain  the  farm. 

The  son  has  a  job  in  a  factory  and  he 
cannot  maintain  the  dairy  farm.  He  has 
to  take  too  much  time  at  work.  He  could 
maintain  a  farm  for  production  of  some 
crops,  but  not  dairy  farming. 

In  this  case  the  farmer  sells  his  herd, 
and  the  value  of  the  herd  would  dimin¬ 
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ish  sharply  if  the  farmer  could  not  sell 
along  with  it  an  allotment  to  sell  milk. 
He  might  have  to  sell  outside  the  State. 
The  situation  might  be  very  difficult. 

Furthermore,  this  language  permits 
workable  flexibility. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  I,  too,  am  sympa¬ 
thetic  about  the  situation  in  the  example 
which  he  just  gave  us.  If  he  is  going 
to  follow  the  logic  of  his  example,  this 
means  that  if  the  fanner  can  sell  to  a 
corporation  or  another  large  farmer  this 
is  all  right. 

I  understood  that  that  was  what  we 
were  trying  to  get  away  from.  If  the 
farmer’s  son  wishes  to  work  in  a  factory 
and  make  fine  wages,  and  wants  to  get 
away  from  dairy  farming,  that  is  all 
right.  Let  him  do  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  why  we 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
exercise  discretion. 

Furthermore  under  the  present  law 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  a  farmer  from 
selling  out  to  a  corporation  selling  milk 
in  a  marketing  order  area.  This 
amendment  of  mine  would  not  affect 
this  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  have  a  question? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  has  an¬ 
swered  the  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  willing,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox¬ 
mire]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill.  Dairy  farmers  in  my  State 
have  for  a  number  of  years  wholeheart¬ 
edly  supported  the  principles  of  this 
amendment  as  has  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  which  represents 
on  a  national  basis  the  vast  majority  of 
dairy  farmei’s  and  their  cooperatives. 

Senator  Proxmire’s  amendment  is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  dairymen’s 
class  I  base  rating  plan.  It  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  almost 
unanimously  supported.  They  want  and 
need  this  program  and  they  should  have 
it.  The  dairymen’s  class  I  base  rating 
plan  is  one  of  the  few  major  legislative 
efforts  which  will  result  in  absolutely  no 
cost  to  the  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  will  result  in  no  increased  cost  to 
the  consumer.  This  is  a  voluntary  plan 
which  could  only  be  used  if  it  were  ap- 
pi'oved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  in  a  Federal  order  market  and 
would  result  in  self-imposed  incentives 
to  cut  back  on  the  production  within 
that  market. 

This  plan  would  allow  a  dairy  farm¬ 
er  to  relate  his  production  to  class  I  or 
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bottled  sales  in  a  Federal  order  market. 
Under  this  plan  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  individual  farmer  supplying  a  Fed¬ 
eral  order  market  to  more  nearly  gear 
his  production  to  the  needs  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  would  be  free  to  produce  as 
much  or  as  little  milk  as  he  pleased  but, 
if  he  produced  milk  in  excess  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  market  and  in  excess 
of  his  class  I  base,  he  would  receive  a 
lower  manufacturing  price  for  that  milk. 
In  this  way  his  excess  production  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  price  that  was 
received  by  other  dairy  farmers. 

This  program  passed  the  Senate  in 
1963  by  a  substantial  margin.  I  co¬ 
sponsored  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  House,  however,  failed  to  act 
on  the  bill.  This  year,  however,  is  a 
completely  different  story.  Title  I  of  the 
House  omnibus  farm  bill  contains  pro¬ 
visions  similar  to  those  provided  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Proxmire’s  amendment. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  can  sup¬ 
port  this  program  again,  especially  when 
nearly  unanimous  dairy  farmer  support 
has  prevailed. 

The  dairymen’s  class  I  base  rating  plan 
affects  only  one  portion  of  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  and,  moreover,  it  only 
affects  markets  where  the  majority  of 
dairy  farmers  elect  to  use  the  program. 
It  provides  a  new  and  modem  method  of 
distributing  money  among  the  farmers 
based  upon  their  performance  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  fluid  milk 
market. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  could  result 
in  considerable  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  supporting  cost  of  the 
dairy  program.  It  will  result  in  no  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  to  the  consumer  and  will 
serve  to  stabilize  the  dairy  industry  on  a 
market  to  market  basis. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  endorse  this 
amendment  and  express  the  hope  that  it 
receives  unanimous  approval. 

I  also  want  to  call  to  my  colleagues’ 
attention  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
September  1965  issue  of  Farm  Journal, 
comparing  the  operation  of  a  class  I  base 
plan  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  situation  where  such  a  plan 
is  not  in  effect.  I  believe  this  article  is 
a  useful  description  of  the  value  of  a 
class  I  plan  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Tale  op  Two  Markets 

(What  happens  to  dairymen  when  they 
switch  to  a  base  plan,  like  the  one  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress?  This  will  help  you  decide,  as 
we  compare  two  markets — one  with  quotas, 
one  with  a  Federal  order.) 

(By  Glenn  Lorang) 

The  most  important  dairy  legislation  in 
30  years  (if  enacted)  will  be  up  before  Con¬ 
gress  as  you  read  this.  It  appears  that  the 
class  I  base  plan  will  pass,  riding  through 
Congress  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

With  this  plan  for  pricing  milk,  a  dairy¬ 
man  will  be  allotted  a  milk  base — his  his¬ 


torical  share  of  the  fluid  milk  sales  in  his 
market — for  which  he  gets  the  class  I  price. 
The  excess  milk  he  produces  above  that  base 
would  bring  class  n  (manufacturing  milk) 
prices,  considerably  lower  than  the  class  I 
price. 

Purpose  is  to  take  the  incentive  out  of  in¬ 
creasing  production.  For  example:  Suppose 
that  class  I  milk  is  bringing  $5  per  hundred 
weight,  class  II  is  $3  and  that  50  percent  of 
the  milk  is  going  into  fluid  class  I  uses. 

Under  present  Federal  order  markets,  the 
blend  price  would  be  $4,  since  half  would  go 
into  fluid  use  at  $5  and  the  other  half  into 
manufacturing  at  $3.  You  can  expand  or 
cut  production  and  still  you  get  only  $4. 
There's  no  incentive  to  cut  back  to  the  needs 
of  your  fluid  milk  market;  and  since  the 
only  way  to  increase  income  is  to  produce 
more  milk  at  the  $4  blend,  there  is  an  in¬ 
centive  to  produce  more. 

As  more  dairymen  do  this,  the  proportion 
of  milk  that  can  be  sold  for  class  I  use  falls 
below  50  percent,  and  the  blend  goes  below 
$4.  Thus  the  need  to  produce  even  more 
milk  to  maintain  the  same  income. 

But  with  the  class  I  base  plan,  you’d  get 
the  $5  for  your  class  I  base  milk  and  only  $3 
for  the  class  II  excess.  That’s  what  will  in¬ 
fluence  many  dairymen  to  either  cut  back  to 
the  class  I  base,  or  at  least  not  expand  unless 
their  base  is  increased,  or  they  buy  more 
base. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  say  it  will : 

Reduce  the  milk  surplus  (and  Government 
costs)  without  increasing  consumer  prices 
for  bottled  milk. 

Maintain  freedom  for  dairymen,  because 
they  can  produce  as  much  or  as  little  milk  as 
they  want  to. 

Slow  the  race  to  get  bigger.  Expansion 
would  be  profitable  only  if  you  get  more  base, 
or  if  you  can  make  money  at  class  n  prices. 

Provide  a  retiring  dairyman  with  a  base 
that  he  can  sell  when  he  sells  off  the  herd. 

Those  against  the  plan  argue  that  it  will — 

Add  to  the  cost  of  getting  started  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  Beginners  may  have  to  buy  their  base, 
or  earn  it  by  producing  at  class  II  prices  for 
a  while. 

Stimulate  corporation  farming  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  buy  larger  bases,  unless  a  limit 
is  put  on  such  buying. 

Give  a  big  windfall  to  the  farmer  who 
happens  to  be  dairying  now  and  therefore 
has  a  base  he  can  sell. 

To  see  which  of  these  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims  hold  up  in  actual  practice,  I  went  to 
two  markets.  One  was  the  British  Columbia 
market  in  Canada  where  a  class  I  quota 
plan  has  operated  since  1962.  The  other 
was  the  Puget  Sound  Federal  order  mar¬ 
ket  directly  across  the  border  in  north¬ 
western  Washington,  which  has  operated 
since  1952. 

The  two  areas  have  a  lot  in  common.  Both 
lie  in  the  heavy  rainfall  belt,  both  ship  in 
hay  from  east  of  the  Cascades,  and  both 
produced  more  milk  than  they  could  sell  in 
bottles — about  the  same  percent  more. 

But  that’s  where  the  similarities  end. 
Puget  Sound  is  now  a  surplus-burdened  mar¬ 
ket  and  getting  worse;  the  Canadians  are 
timing  production  to  demand,  as  you  can 
see  in  the  table  at  left  below. 

This  was  no  scientific  test;  other  things 
like  population  trends,  promotion  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  can  affect  milk  consumption.  But 
the  trend  is  clear. 

Since  starting  the  quota  plan,  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  have  increased  the  percent  of  milk 
utilized  for  fluid  to  54  percent  this  June; 
Puget  Sound’s  percentage  was  the  lowest  in 
its  history  in  June — 37.4  percent.  Canadian 
dairymen  now  get  40  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  more  than  Puget  Sound  dairymen  for 
class  I  milk,  70  cents  more  for  their  blend 
price.  But  a  higher  percentage  of  the  Ca¬ 


nadian  dairymen  quit,  probably  because  they 
could  sell  both  cows  and  bases. 

“Our  class  I  quota  plan  did  not  guaran¬ 
tee  life  for  the  small  producer,”  says  J.  D. 
Honeyman,  a  farmer-member  of  the  three- 
man  British  Columbia  Milk  Board.  “But 
overall,  we  feel  it  is  hard  to  beat.”  He  tells 
what  it  was  like  before  the  quota  era: 
About  300  producers  selling  to  high  utiliza¬ 
tion  dealers  were  getting  80  percent  of  their 
milk  into  the  fluid  market;  the  other  4,000 
had  to  settle  for  only  40  percent. 

“Now  the  market  is  stabilized,  and  every¬ 
one  gets  his  fair  share  of  class  I  sales,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  quota,”  says  Honeyman.  Ca¬ 
nadian  dairvmen  say  their  quota  plan  has 
stopped  the  race  to  expand,  which  has 
plagued  the  Puget  Sound  market,  and  most 
Federal  order  markets. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  dairymen  now  get 
more  for  their  milk,  but  not  all  of  them. 
“It  hurt  us  a  bit,”  says  Jack  Hougen,  a  60- 
cow  dairyman  in  British  Columbia.  The 
quota  plan  lowered  his  prices  by  $1  a  can 
because  he’d  been  on  a  100  percent  class 

I  utilization  market.  “But  small  shippers 
are  getting  about  $1  a  can  more  now;  it’s 
been  good  for  the  area  as  a  whole.” 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  Puget 
Sound  market  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  line: 

Puget  Sound  production  has  continued  to 
climb,  up  again  3.3  percent  in  June  1965 
over  the  previous  June,  while  the  amount 
of  milk  used  for  class  I  fluid  dropped  by  2 
percent. 

That  spells  trouble  for  dairymen,  and 
those  in  the  Puget  Sound  market  know  it. 
Yet  they  go  on  adding  cows  and  feeding 
better  to  fight  lower  blend,  prices  with  that 
familiar  weapon — more  production.  "This 
increased  production  has  caused  most  of  our 
problems,”  says  Gordon  Laughlin,  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Dairy  Products,  the  marketing  arm 
of  United  Dairymen’s  Association. 

"A  base  quota  would  have  kept  down  the 
size  of  our  shippers,  and  the  amount  of  class 

II  milk,”  agrees  dairyman  Harold  Knight, 
Whatcom  County,  Wash. 

But  not  all  producers  blame  the  Federal 
order  for  all  the  surplus  milk  in  the  Puget 
Sound  market.  Some  blame  the  co-op  that 
has  negotiated  as  much  as  a  74-cent  premium 
over  the  Federal  order  price  for  class  I  milk. 

The  truth  is  probably  somewhere  in  the 
middle.  But  the  result,  either  way,  has  been 
to  encourage  more  dairymen  to  retail  their 
own  milk  to  get  more  for  it.  There  are  now 
43  such  producer-handlers  in  the  Puget 
Sound  market,  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
in  1958.  They  sell  7  percent  of  all  the  fluid 
milk. 

“We  had  to  regulate  the  producer-han¬ 
dlers,”  says  E.  C.  Carr,  chairman  of  the  British 
Columbia  Milk  Board.  Laughlin,  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Dairy  Products,  in  Seattle,  explains 
why  he  thinks  that  is  also  necessary  in  Puget 
Sound. 

“Every  100  pounds  of  milk  the  producer- 
handler  sells  is  costing  our  producers  3  cents 
per  hundredweight  and  that  is  increasing.” 

Producer-handler  Floyd  McKennon,  Sno¬ 
homish  County,  Wash.,  is  currently  leading 
the  fight  against  co-op  domination.  He  mar¬ 
kets  about  all  the  milk  from  his  600-cow 
herd  through  his  attractive  drive-in  Milk 
Barns  in  north  Seattle. 

McKennon  argues  that  he  doesn’t  add  to 
the  milk  surplus  because  he  restricts  produc¬ 
tion  to  his  fluid  sales.  He’s  fighting  the 
class  I  base  plan,  sees  it  as  a  tool  that  would 
force  him  to  double  his  herd  in  order  to 
produce  enough  class  I  milk  for  his  business. 

Actually,  the  plan  before  Congress  so  far 
specifies  no  change  in  status  for  producer- 
handlers. 

Milk  bases  will  be  worth  gold  if  the  new 
plan  goes  into  effect.  In  Canada,  a  base  has 
sold  for  as  much  as  $23  a  pound  of  daily 
quota.  Current  value  is  around  $18.  This 
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means  the  base  on  a  $300  cow  that  averages 
50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  would  be  worth 
nearly  $1,000. 

Of  course,  that  purchased  base  lasts  in¬ 
definitely — long  after  the  cow  is  dead — so 
it’s  a  good  investment.  But  this  cost  cuts 
down  on  the  income  from  your  class  I  base 
if  you  have  to  buy  it. 

Speculators  thrived  on  bases  in  British 
Columbia  until  last  year  when  an  order  was 
passed  forbidding  a  producer  from  transfer¬ 
ring  his  quota  unless  he  has  been  licensed 
(all  producers  are  licensed)  by  the  milk 
board  for  at  least  5  consecutive  years.  Two 
exceptions:  health  reasons,  or  if  he  sells  the 
whole  herd. 

The  base  plan,  as  it  comes  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  not  spell  out  much  detail  on 
operations.  “Nuts  and  bolts”  will  be  worked 
out  in  the  individual  Federal  order  markets. 
The  base  plan  will : 

1.  Be  restricted  to  Federal  order  markets, 
or  grade  B  milk  markets  where  a  classified 
system  of  pricing  is  used.  That’s  where 
grade  B  producers  get  one  price  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  used  commercially,  and  a 
lower  price  for  that  going  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

2.  Require  a  two-thirds  “yes”  vote  of  all 
dairymen  in  a  market  to  be  adopted.  No 
bloc  voting,  where  a  co-op  could  vote  for 
all  its  members. 

3.  Give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety- 
two  minutes  remain  to  the  proponents, 
and  153  minutes  remain  to  the 
opponents. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  i  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5  of 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  No.  438,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  13,  14,  and  15, 
inclusive,  as  follows : 

(vi)  the  provisions  authorized  under  this 
subparagraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a 
regulated  handler’s  own  production  of  milk. 

It  is  proposed  to  renumber  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  Prox¬ 
mire  amendment  the  language  on  page 
5  in  lines  13  to  15,  inclusive. 

By  doing  so  we  would  keep  the  law  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is  now.  I  assure  Senators  that 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
representatives  of  many  milk  producer 
associations,  those  who  are  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  some  of  whom  favor  the  Prox¬ 
mire  amendment.  There  is  absolutely 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  by  those 
people.  They  wish  to  leave  the  law  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is  now. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be,  because  any  action  we  take  which 
might  result  in  a  different  interpretation 
than  presently  exists  would  be  prema¬ 
ture. 

Last  year  Congress  established  a  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Marketing  Commission.  The 


proval  or  veto  power  over  any  class  I  base 
plan  worked  out  in  Federal  order  markets. 

4.  Allocate  any  increase  in  class  I  usage  in 
a  market  first  to  new  producers  or  “hard.-., 
ship  cases.”  Any  left  over  would  go  to  estab¬ 
lished  producers. 

5.  Allow  a  producer  to  underproduce  with¬ 
out  losing  any  base. 

Will  a  class  I  base  system  affect  the  amount 
of  outside  milk  shipped  in?  Under  law,  a 
Federal  order  cannot  establish  a  barrier  to 
outside  milk.  But  producers  in  unregulated 
markets  would  probably  have  to  acquire  a 
base  in  order  to  enter  a  Federal  order 
market. 

How  hard  that  would  be  would  depend  on 
how  hard  dairymen  in  a  Federal  order  mar¬ 
ket  made  it,  and  you  could  hardly  expect 
them  to  make  it  easy.  The  net  result  would 
probably  be  more  milk  barriers. 

It  will  take  a  while  to  initiate  the  new 
class  I  base  system.  First,  specific  plans  for 
each  Federal  order  market  must  be  developed. 
Then,  as  happened  in  Canada,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  spend  time  in  the  courts. 

“Ours  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  courts 
for  4  years,  but  each  time  it  was  upheld,” 
says  E.  C.  Carr,  milk  board  chairman  in 
British  Columbia. 

Dairyman  Kaye  Andrus,  in  Connecticut, 
sums  up  the  thinking  of  many  U.S.  dairy¬ 
men: 

“One  bill  can’t  solve  it  all,  but  I’m  willing 
to  try  anything.  It  can’t  go  on  this  way.” 


purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  examine 
into  all  facets  of  food  marketing,  includ¬ 
ing  dairying,  production,  and  the 
various  areas  of  the  marketing  of  food 
products. 

I  know  that  problems  exist  in  the 
dairy  industry  with  respect  to  producers 
and  handlers.  Let  us  allow  the  Food 
Marketing  Commission  to  make  its  find¬ 
ings  and  determinations  and  submit  its 
recommendations.  Not  until  then  will 
we  be  in  a  position,  intelligently,  to  eval¬ 
uate  what  should  be  done. 

I  believe  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  should  not  be  in  the  bill.  I  hope  he 
will  consider  removing  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  do  so  because  we  tried  hard 
in  1963  and  have  tried  hard  this  year 
to  frame  language  that  would  conform 
with  the  present  practice  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Only  this  after¬ 
noon,  my  staff  spoke  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
said  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  now 
include  producer-handlers  under  mar¬ 
keting  orders.  This  is  just  what  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  5,  lines  13  through  15 
does.  It  reads: 

The  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a  reg¬ 
ulated  handler’s  own  production  of  milk. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  language 
should  be  in  the  bill  because,  as  was 
brought  out  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  we  are  anxious  to 
prevent  any  integrated  type  of  dairy 
farming  from  developing  on  a  big  scale. 


We  have  a  real  fear  that  without  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  kind  of  policy  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  possible 
that  big  chainstores  and  other  market¬ 
ers  may  get  into  this  field,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  family  farm,  and  have 
a  serious,  unfortunate  effect  on  family 
farming  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  viewpoint  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
provision  contained  in  the  Senator’s 
class  I  prbposal  incorporates  existing  law. 
In  the  Ideal  Farms  case,  in  the  third  cir¬ 
cuit,  it  was  held  that  existing  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  statutes  authorized 
the  regulation  of  so-called  producer- 
handlers.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  order 
system  could  work  if  the  Department 
could  not  regulate  the  marketing  of  a 
producer’s  own  milk. 

The  committee  did  not  consider  in  the 
hearings  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  although  he  proposed  it  at 
one  point,  because  we  did  not  reach  the 
juncture  where  extended  hearings  could 
be  held  on  the  meaning  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  The 
whole  theory  behind  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  system  is  that  through 
administrative  action  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  return  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
farmer. 

If  certain  groups  are  exempt  from  the 
order  system,  it  means  that  they  will 
have  a  lower  cost  for  milk  produced 
than  their  competitors  under  the  order 
system.  That  amendment  would  ex¬ 
empt  the  large  companies,  namely,  those 
that  are  big  enough  to  be  producers  and 
handlers,  and  who  own  the  whole  chain 
from  owning  the  herd  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer.  We  can  take 
judicial  notice  that  most  farmers,  are 
not  large  enough  operators  to  own  their 
own  handling  systems.  Thus  one  can 
envision  situations  such  as  this:  A  large 
grocery  chain  in  a  major  community 
may  decide  that  it  wants  to  be  a  producer 
and  a  handler.  It  establishes  its  own 
dairy  herd,  and  because  it  is  not  regu¬ 
lated,  it  could,  if  the  Miller  amendment 
were  adopted,  sell  its  milk  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  for  handlers  regulated 
under  the  marketing  order. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  without  hearings 
on  the  proposal,  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  lead  to 
integrated  farming  and,  in  my  opinion, 
would  endanger  the  whole  marketing 
order  structure.  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
only  contrary  to  existing  law,  but  might 
also  result  in  a  host  of  dangers  that 
would  be  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  need. 

I  cannot  quite  follow  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  says 
that  this  part  of  the  bill  reflects  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  If  it  reflects 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  the  amendment  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  the  present  law  exempts  producer- 
handlers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  I  have  not  said 
anything  to  that  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
view  that  present  law  is  such  that  the 
producer-handler  is  regulated? 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
interpreted  the  present  law  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  stated  it  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted.  If  that  is  so,  I  cannot  follow 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  when  he 
says  that  to  take  this  language  out  will 
make  a  difference  in  what  we  have  right 
now. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  seek  to 
exempt  producer-handlers  from  the 
order  system  regulation? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  It  seeks  to  leave 
the  law  exactly  as  it  is  now,  as  I  think  it 
should  be,  until  the  Food  Marketing 
Commission  submits  its  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

So  long  as  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  raised  this  point,  let  me  make 
this  statement:  The  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  reads: 

The  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a  reg¬ 
ulated  handler’s  own  production  of  milk. 

What  about  a  regulated  handler  who 
is  not  using  his  own  production  of  milk 
but  is  using  someone  else’s  production 
to  make  up  a  deficiency?  What  would 
the  Senator  propose  to  do  in  a  situation 
like  that?  To  answer  that  question,  one 
would  probably  have  to  go  through  the 
briefs  of  a  good  many  cases.  That  is 
what  happens  when  language  like  this 
is  placed  in  a  bill  in  an  attempt  to  play 
around  with  existing  law.  I  suggest  it 
is  premature  and  unnecessary  to  have 
such  a  provision.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  persists  in 
retaining  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  point.  I  believe  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  could  be  made  that  the  law  already 
specifies  what  is  contained  on  page  5  of 
my  amendment,  lines  13  through  15.  If 
that  is  so,  why  take  it  out?  Why  change 
it? 

Furthermore,  I  agree  with  the  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  right.  I  believe  in  the  family 
farm.  I  have  seen  what  has  happened 
to  the  family  farm  in  the  broiler  indus¬ 
try.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  happen  to 
the  dairy  industry.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  family  farm  that  this 
language  should  remain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  this  language  is  left 
in  the  bill,  we  shall  not  quite  be  doing 
what  the  present  law  requires,  because 
we  shall  have  written  into  the  bill: 

The  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a  reg¬ 
ulated  handler’s  own  production  of  milk. 

What  shall  we  do  about  a  regulated 
handler  who  handles  not  only  his  own 
production,  but  somebody  else’s,  as  well? 
We  shall  automatically  have  opened  the 
bill  up  to  something  new. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  he  is  handling 
someone  else’s  production,  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  all  right.  He  is  not  a  producer- 
handler  to  that  extent.  So  long  as  he 
is  not  handling  his  own,  there  is  an 
arm’s  length  situation  in  which  he  is 
dealing  with  a  farmer-producer,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  situation  should 
necessarily  be  covered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  it  should  not 
be,  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  I  am  advised 
on  good  authority  that  a  person  who  is 
a  producer -handler  uses  his  own  produc¬ 
tion;  but  if,  suddenly,  he  runs  short  dur¬ 
ing  a  certain  period  and  goes  out  and 
buys  production  which  is  not  his  own 
production,  in  order  to  make  up  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  the  area  becomes  a  fuzzy  one. 

This  is  not  clear.  By  putting  this  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill,  the  Senator  has  auto¬ 
matically  laid  a  foundation  for  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  on  this  very  point. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  and  the 
reasons  for  the  amendment  have  been 
adequately  explained.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  2,  line  2,  to  insert  the 
following:  before  the  word  “providing”: 
“in  any  marketing  area  in  which,  dur¬ 
ing  a  representative  period  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
highest  use  classification  sales  of  milk 
for  the  area  covered  by  such  order,  or 
proposed  order,  was  or,  in  the  case  of 
new  or  merged  areas,  would  have  been 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
producer  deliveries  of  milk  in  such  area,”. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  my  amendment  is  to  restrict  cov¬ 
erage  to  those  few  areas  which  I  think 
probably  all  of  us  would  agree  are  in  a 
serious  situation  so  far  as  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  milk  is  concerned,  by  limiting, 
as  my  amendment  would  do,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Proxmire  amendment  to 
areas  which  use  less  than  50  percent  of 
their  milk  for  class  1  milk. 

It  would  mean  that  the  Proxmire 
amendment  would  apply  to  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  marketing  area,  in 
which  area  49  percent  of  the  milk  is 
marketed  as  class  1  milk.  In  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  39  percent  of  their  milk  is 
marketed  as  class  1  milk.  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  45  percent  of  their  milk  is 
marketed  as  class  1  milk. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  know  how 
this  proposal  would  work.  It  may  work 
and  it  may  not.  If  it  does  not  work,  I 
believe  that  the  fewer  areas  where  it 


might  not  work  that  we  provide  for,  the 
better. 

If  it  does  work  out  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  will  work  out,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  presenting  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  the  results  of  how  it  has  worked 
out. 

This  can  be  extended  to  other  areas. 
Perhaps  it  should  not  be  only  50  per¬ 
cent.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  55  or  60 
percent.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  three  areas  which  are  in 
the  most  serious  difficulty. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  can  say,  “Why  worry  about  it? 
It  will  not  go  into  effect  in  any  market¬ 
ing  area  unless  they  vote  2  to  1  to  put 
it  in.”  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  com¬ 
plete  answer.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want 
to  vote  to  allow  a  vote  of  2  to  1  to  put  it 
into  effect  in  some  areas  in  which  there 
is  no  difficulty. 

I  would  rather  walk  before  I  run.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  very  important  area 
of  food  commodities. 

I  believe  that  by  limiting  it,  as  my 
amendment  would  do,  it  would  give  the 
program  a  fair  chance  to  work  in  areas 
in  which  there  is  a  serious  problem.  If 
it  works  there,  we  can  vote  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  amendment.  It  would  mean 
that  my  amendment  would  apply  to  four 
States,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  other  46  States  would  be  out  of  it. 
I  submit  that  it  is  not  fair.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  any 
State  in  which  two  out  of  three  farmers 
want  this  provision,  it  should  apply.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that,  without 
this  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  he  is  dead  wrong  when  he  says  it 
would  apply  in  three  or  four  States.  It 
would  apply  in  all  50  States,  as  his 
amendment  would  apply  in  all  50  States, 
if  the  conditions  arise. 

The  Senator  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  said  that  his 
amendment  would  apply  to  50  States.  I 
believe  it  was  pointed  out  that  only  17 
States  are  covered  by  marketing  orders. 
I  grant  that  there  may  be  only  three  or 
four  States  in  which  there  is  such  an 
amount  of  overproduction  of  milk  that 
less  than  50  percent  is  marketed  as  class 
1  milk.  However,  that  does  not  mean 
that  my  amendment  would  not  apply  in 
some  other  State — New  Mexico,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Florida,  or  any  of  the  50  States— -if 
those  conditions  arise. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
amendment  is  as  applicable  to  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States  as  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  but  I  want 
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to  make  clear  the  basis  on  which  I  am 
doing  so. 

The  base-excess  idea  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  at  all  new.  It  has  been 
advanced  for  some  years  and  has  always 
been  the  subject  of  great  debate  within 
the  dairy  industry  and  among  dairy  econ¬ 
omists.  Even  today  there  are  almost  as 
many  different  opinions  about  it  as 
there  are  experts  on  dairy  matters.  If 
the  Proxmire  amendment  and  the  some¬ 
what  different  version  which  the  House 
included  in  H.R.  9811  directly  legislated 
the  two-price  plan  into  existence,  I  would 
have  considerable  doubts  about  support¬ 
ing  it.  I  would  hesitate  to  support  any 
plan  which  is  widely  doubted  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  it  is  designed  to  help,  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  knows  most  about  it. 

However,  both  the  Proxmire  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  House  version  contemplate 
that  a  referendum  will  be  taken  among 
the  farmers.  If  the  farmers  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  milkshed  feel  that  the  plan  will 
be  beneficial  to  them,  they  can  vote  for 
it  and  put  it  into  effect.  If  not,  they  can 
vote  it  down  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

There  is  considerable  support  for  the 
plan  among  dairy  farmers  around  the 
country.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deny 
them  the  chance  to  vote  on  it.  In  my 
judgment,  then,  basic  fairness  suggests 
that  we  should  authorize  a  referendum 
on  the  two -.price  experiment.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  I  am  voting  for  the  Prox¬ 
mire  amendment. 

There  are  certain  differences  between 
the  version  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  version  passed  by  the 
House.  The  guarantee  of  free  access  to 
markets  which  is  contained  in  the  Prox¬ 
mire  version  appears  to  be  more  desirable 
for  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  States.  The  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  protecting  producer-handlers  seem 
to  be  more  desirable  than  the  comparable 
aspects  of  the  Proxmire  version.  These 
matters  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
conference.  At  the  present,  I  support 
the  Proxmire  amendment  so  that  we  can 
give  Senate  conferees  a  mandate  to  in¬ 
clude  a  dairy  provision  in  the  bill  as  it 
finally  emerges  from  conference. 

I  realize  that  there  is  opposition  to 
this  plan,  even  within  my  own  State,  but 
there  is  also  great  support  for  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  farmers  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  this  matter  themselves. 

That  is  why  I  support  Senator  Prox- 
mire’s  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1963,  when  this  question  was  first 
considered,  I  voted  against  the  Proxmire 
plan.  I  intend  to  vote  against  it  again 
today.  My  reasons  today  have  been  very 


well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  As  a  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  second  largest  producer  of 
class  I  fluid  milk  in  the  country,  I  have 
had  a  special  concern  and  deep  interest 
in  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
Along  with  almost  all  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  the  North¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  country  I  voted 
against  this  proposal  in  the  form  of  S. 
1915  on  October  10,  1963.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  establish  a  class  I  base  for 
each  dairy  producer  in  a  Federal  order 
market  and  would  enable  the  producer  to 
receive  a  higher  price  for  milk  consumed 
in  fluid  form  on  a  specified  quantity  of 
his  production  in  lieu  of  a  blended  price 
on  total  production  used  for  fluid  con¬ 
sumption  and  for  manufacturing  into 
butter,  cheese,  powdered  milk  and  other 
milk  products.  Excess  production  would 
be  priced  at  a  lower  price  to  encourage 
reduced  production. 

The  dairy  farmers  in  my  State  are 
very  much  divided  with  respect  to  this 
proposal.  Of  the  four  largest  organi¬ 
zations,  two  favor  the  base  excess  plan 
proposal  and  two  strongly  oppose  it. 
There  appears  to  be  equally  marked  lack 
of  consensus  behind  the  bill  nationally. 
The  administration  expressly  did  not  in¬ 
clude  any  diary  plan  in  its  farm  message 
this  year  and  has  not  enthusiastically 
supported  any  proposal.  On  April  5, 
1965,  Clarence  Girard,  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Regulatory  Programs,  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  that — 

There  is  substantial  disagreement  within 
the  dairy  industry  itself  as  to  what  sort  of 
legislation  they  would  support  *  *  *  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  general  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  among  the  industry  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  any  particular  proposed  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Girard  also  testified: 

We  believe  this  improvement  in  income 
position  of  some  fluid  milk  producers  can  be 
achieved  without  adversely  affecting  the  in¬ 
come  of  other  dairy  farmers. 

He  stated  that  favorable  action  on  a 
base  excess  proposal  such  as  S.  1915 
“would  represent  a  small  step  toward  an 
improved  dairy  program.”  This  is  hard¬ 
ly  the  type  of  support  that  one  would 
hope  for  a  major  agricultural  program 
costing  the  Federal  Government  ap¬ 
proximately  $360  million  per  year.  In 
1963  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Murphy  testified  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  base  excess  proposal, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  direct  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  would  be  of  little  help  to 
dairymen. 

I  am  most  sympathetic  over  the  seri¬ 
ous  need  for  improving  the  income  of 
our  dairymen.  With  sustained  drought 
conditions  and  prolonged  burdens  of  in¬ 
creased  production  costs,  the  dairyman 
in  the  Northeast  has  sustained  a  heavy 
burden.  I  have  tried  to  ease  this  bur¬ 
den  by  working  to  obtain  feed  grains  at 
reduced  prices  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  haying  and  grazing 
privileges  on  land  taken  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  I  have  worked  to  obtain  the  De¬ 
partment’s  consideration  of  emergency 
price  adjustments  for  hard  pressed  areas. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pro¬ 
vided  important  aid  in  many  of  these 
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areas.  However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  dairymen  or  the 
consumer  to  impose  tight  production 
quotas  on  them.  The  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
ductive  incentive  for  a  sustained  period 
will  not  in  my  judgment  provide  the  best 
method  of  improving  dairy  income.  The 
imposition  of  production  quotas  based  on 
periods  of  past  production  places  regu¬ 
lation  on  the  producers  which  may  prove 
very  disadvantageous.  With  each  mar¬ 
keting  order  being  voted  on,  by  bloc  vote 
rather  than  individual  voting,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  certain  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  regulated  by  tight  production 
quotas  while  other  areas  will  not. 

It  is  also  possible  that  under  the  refer- 
endums  provisions  which  do  not  permit 
voting  by  the  individual  membership  that 
production  quotas  may  be  set  by  one 
group  in  approving  an  order  and  imposed 
upon  another  in  the  minority.  The  im¬ 
position  of  a  production  limitation  upon 
one  dairyman  by  his  fellow  dairyman  is 
a  situation  raising  many  questions  as  de¬ 
sirability. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  chose  to  eliminate 
the  base  excess  plan  from  the  farm  bill. 
This  decision  reflects  the  views  of  a  very 
substantial  number  of  dairymen  in  the 
Northeast.  Senators  from  the  Northeast 
area  reflected  this  attitude  in  October 
1963  when  the  base  excess  plan  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  they  will 
reflect  this  view  again  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonsxall],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  froiji  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  detained  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  has  been 
previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 


nays  27,  as 

follows : 

[No.  255  Leg.] 
YEAS — 57 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bass 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bible 

Hill 

Moss 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ervin 

McGee 

Symington 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Tvdings 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Monroney 

NAYS — 27 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fong 

Miller 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Bennett 

Muskie 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ribicoff 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Robertson 

Tower 

Eastland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Saltonstall 

So  Mr.  Proxmire’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  business  for  the  remainder  of 


the  day  and  als :>  the  schedule  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  which  has  been 
raised,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  is  about  to  call  up  his 
amendment  which  has  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  subsidies  on  the  basis  of  a 
$10,000  income  and  that  I  understand  it 
all  depends  upon  who  obtains  recogni¬ 
tion.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  in  turn 
perhaps  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  also  has  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  there  will  be 
other  amendments.  All  this  will  be  for 
tomorrow,  not  tonight.  There  will  be  no 
further  votes  on  amendments  because  of 
a  number  of  conditions  with  which  Sen¬ 
ators  are  confronted. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  still  in 
effect,  and  that  immediately  upon  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  prayer,  debate  will  begin 
on  a  time  limitation  basis  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  question.  Assuming  that  we  finish 
the  bill  tomorrow,  is  it  still  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  call  up  the  so- 
called  highway  beautification  bill,  or 
bills? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Either  that,  or  the 
immigration  bill,  whichever  is  ready,  but 
those  will  be  the  next  two  bills  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime, 
there  will  be  conference  reports  and 
other  matters  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  there  will  be  no 
further  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  voting  tonight. 
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FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A  T 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  THIEF  HAS  A  KEY  TO  YOUR  CAR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  in  California  and 
across  the  country  have  recently  become 
alarmed  about  the  indiscriminate,  un¬ 
regulated  traffic  in  master  keys.  At 
least  six  companies  in  the  United  States 
a-dvertise  that  for  sums  ranging  from 
$3  to  $20,  sets  of  keys  may  be  ordered 
by  mail  which  will  unlock  automobiles  of 
any  domestic  make.  On  March  25,  1965, 
the  Chicago’s  American  reported  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  an  auto  thief  carrying  17 
master  keys  which  would  open  almost 
any  Ford  car.  Police  concluded  that  the 
thief  had  obtained  the  keys  from  a  mail 
order  supplier.  The  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  reports  that  nine  recent 


bank  robberies  in  the  Los  Angeles  arear 
were  accomplished  by  a  bandit  who  used 
General  Motors  master  keys  to  steal  Jlis 
getaway  car.  The  National  Automp 
Theft  Bureau  has  information  th> 
operator  of  one  of  the  six  princin? 
ter  key  suppliers  has  a  past  jrecord 
auto  theft. 

Police  Chief  Thomas  Cajfill,  of  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  has  called 
the  master  keys  “the  answer  to  an  auto 
thief’s  dream.”  Chief  O&hill  also  reports 
that  nearly  one-thin?  of  the  cases  of 
residential  burglariepwere  by  the  use  of  a 
key  or  device  whion  readily  opened  the 
lock  without  a  resort  to  force.  New  York 
City  License  Commissioner  Joseph  C. 
DiCarlo  has  nitfted  this  problem  and  has 
said  that  nufil  order  firms  are  sending 
master  keys  for  cars  to  anyone  with  the 
money  toypay  for  them,  including  thieves 
and 

In  arf  editorial  on  July  25, 1965,  the  San 
Frai>cisco  Examiner  expressed  shock  that 
nals  should  have  such  easy  and  in- 
ensive  access  to  master  keys.  The 
tutorial  remarked  that  “disturbed  citi¬ 
zens  may  well  wonder  why  locksmiths 
and  keymakers  are  not  regulated  and 
licensed,  and  required  to  register  both 
keys  and  buyers.” 

The  report  to  the  1965  General  Session 
of  the  California  Legislature  from  the 
Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
mental  Efficiency  and  Economy  stated: 

At  present  locksmiths  may  obtain  lock 
picks  by  mail.  No  official  records  are  kept 
of  keys  made,  and  no  identifying  number  is 
required  on  keys,  to  help  in  crime  detection. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  California 
Legislature  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
this  problem.  A  very  able  assemblyman, 
the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Donovan,  of 
the  77th  Assembly  District  introduced  in 
the  last  session  a  bill  which  would  deal 
with  this  matter  effectively.  The  Dono¬ 
van  bill  sought  to  establish  a  licensing 
scheme  for  locksmiths  and  provided  that 
master  keys  would  be  sold  to  or  dupli¬ 
cated  by  licensed  locksmiths  only.  It  re¬ 
quired  that  keys  manufactured  or  dupli¬ 
cated  would  bear  a  number  which  identi¬ 
fied  the  manufacturing  locksmith.  It 
required  that  the  locksmith  maintain 
ecord  of  persons  to  whom  keys  are 
del* 

I  have  given  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  tX  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  li- 
censingNsystem  for  master  key  manu- 
facturersNand  dealers.  In  view  of  the 
severity  of\such  a  proposal,  I  am  in¬ 
troducing  instead  a  companion  bill  to 
one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Congressman  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  of  SanSpiego,  who  has  given 
much  thought  as  nsus  Assemblyman  Don¬ 
ovan  to  this  matterX  This  proposal  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  master  Key  shall  be  shipped 
in  interstate  commerceVto  a  person  pro¬ 
hibited  by  State  law  from  receiving  or 
possessing  master  keys.  NThe  bill  will 
prevent  State  licensing  laws,  such  as 
the  one  now  under  consideration  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  from  being  circumvented  by  in¬ 
terstate  traffic  in  master  keys.  Hot  only 
will  this  proposal  put  teeth  in  StatiV  regu¬ 
lations,  but  it  will  encourage  those  Spates 
which  do  not  now  regulate  the  sal\of 
master  keys  to  consider  establishing 


/ 


controls.  I  am  today  sending  to  m?. 


\ 
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frienck  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  a  letter  requesting  that  hearings  be 
held  on  this  bill  at  an  early  date. 

A  reasonable, regulation  of  master  keys 
will  safeguard ^he  legitimate  uses  to 
which  they  may\be  put.  Master  keys 
are  indispensable  to  automobile  dealers, 
locksmiths,  and  police  agencies.  By  cor¬ 
recting  the  abuses  wXich  now  exist  we 
will  at  the  same  timeVinsure  that  the 
legitimate  interests  are 'protested.  I  do 
hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  on  July  25,  1965.  It  is'nppro- 
priately  titled  “The  Thief  Has  a  Key  to 
Your  Car.”  I  also  ask  unanimous  yon- 
sent  that  the  bill  as  introduced  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  referri 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  bill  and 
editorial  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2524)  to  prohibit  the  trans¬ 
portation  or  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  master  keys  to  persons  pro¬ 
hibited  by  State  law  from  receiving  or 
possessing  them,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ku- 
chel,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce”  means  commerce — 

(A)  between  any  State,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  pos¬ 
session,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
place  outside  thereof; 

(B)  between  points  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  within  the  same 
State,  but  through  any  place  outside  there¬ 
of;  or 

(C)  within  or  between  points  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory  or  pos¬ 
session. 

(2)  The  term  “master  key”  means  a  ke; 
which  will  operate  all  the  locks  in  a  giv«i 
group  of  locks  each  of  which  can  be  operated 
by  a  key  which  will  not  operate  one  oiymore 
of  the  other  locks  in  such  group. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawfuDTor  any 
person  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  transport,  or 
ship  a  master  key  in  interstate'  or  foreign 
commerce,  knowing  that  such  key  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  key,  if,  upon  the  delivery/of  such  ship¬ 
ment  or  the  conclusion  of  su/h  sale  or  trans¬ 
portation,  the  key  will  baAeceived  or  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  person  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  jurisdiction  within  which  such  receipt 
or  possession  occurs  ffom  receiving  or  pos¬ 
sessing  master  keys 

(b)  Any  person  .^ho  violates  any  prohibi¬ 
tion  contained  iiVsubsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  Sited  not  more  than  $5  000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
is  as  follows: 

Thb/thief  Has  a  Key  to  Your  Car 

Severe  shock  is  the  response  of  car  owners, 
and  /homeowners  too,  to  disclosure  in  the 
Examiner  of  the  easy  and  inexpensive  access 
criminals  have  to  master  keys  that  make  any 
ck  an  open  invitation  to  dishonest  entry. 


For  a  total  expenditure  of  $11  the  criminal 
can  equip  himself  with  keys  unlocking  al¬ 
most  any  car  of  American  manufacture.  At 
still  less  cost  he  can  have  the  key  to  any 
home  in  the  country,  and  to  any  door. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  such  keys  involve 
no  broken  laws.  Similarly,  the  reproduction 
of  keys  may  be  accomplished  cheaply  and 
legally  in  numerous  shops. 

Disturbed  citizens  may  well  wonder  why 
locksmiths  and  key  makers  are  not  regu¬ 
lated  and  licensed,  and  required  to  register 
both  keys  and  buyers;  as  in  the  case  of  small 
arms  dealers.  They  should  be;  but  with  full 
awareness  that  there  would  be  only  partial 
answer  at  best  to  the  problem  in  this.  Crim¬ 
inals  subvert  most  laws;  are  mainly  deterred 
by  law,  not  circumvented. 

We  have  laws  penalizing  owners  for  leav¬ 
ing  keys  in  cars  on  the  street — useful  in  keep¬ 
ing  juveniles  out  of  temptation’s  way.  But 
these  laws  are  useless  against  the  professional 
thief  who  can  open  a  car  as  easily  as  its 
owner.  It  is  preposterous  that  $3  can  buy 
the  key  giving  a  criminal  possession  of  an 
automobile  for  which  the  owner  has  paid 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Final  responsibility  here  rests  on  car  mak¬ 
ers,  not  key  makers.  Automobile  manu- 
1  Qacturers  every  year,  probably  daily,  solve  _ 
^eatcr  problems  than  the  development  o  £ ' 
a  rock  that  only  the  owner  can  manipulate. 
A  numbers  combination  might  be  the  /n- 
swer\  If  there  are  better  answers  it  hr  the 
busin<N  of  the  industry  to  come  u y  with 
them. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  446 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  and  ask 
to  have  it  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  684,  Senate 
bill  1826. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1826)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  re¬ 
lating  to  certain  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments, 
page  1,  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  ser 
thereof. 

On  page  2,  after  line  6,  to  ins  pit  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  505(a)  of  sdch  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643d)  is  amended  bv/adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  “A 
claim  under  section  503 (a) /Of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by  any 
corporation,  association/ or  other  entity  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State,  the  district  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
considered,  only  when  such  debt  or  other  ob¬ 
ligation  is  a  change  on  property  which  has 
been  nationalised,  expropriated,  intervened, 
or  taken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba.” 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  “3”  to  “4”;  and, 
at  theJSeginning  of  line  22,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  “4”  to  “5”;  so  as  to 
ma)(e  the  bill  read : 

'e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
1 ’f  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
'America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  501  of  the  International  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  1643)  is 

amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "which  have  arisen 
out  of  debts  for  merchandise  furnished  or 
services  rendered  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
such  merchandise  was  furnished  or  services 
were  rendered  or”;  and 

Sec.  2.  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643b (a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“arising  out  of  debts  for  merchandise  fur¬ 
nished  or  services  rendered  by,  nationals  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  merchandise  was  furnished 
or  services  were  rendered  or”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643d)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  “A 
claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by 
any  corporation,  association,  or  other  entity 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  considered,  only  when  such 
debt  or  other  obligation  is  a  charge  on  prop¬ 
erty  which  has  been  nationalized,  expropri¬ 
ated,  intervened,  or  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  506  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1643e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  Pro¬ 
dded,  That  the  deduction  of  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the 
United  States  of  any  rights  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  for  the  amounts  so 
deducted”. 

Sec.  5l  Section  511  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1643j)  istemended  to  read  as  follows; 
'Appropriations 

“Sec.  511.'NThere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  pay  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  its  functions\nder  this  title.” 


Mr.  President - 

OFFICER.  The 


Mr.  sparkma: 

The  PRESIDIN' 

Senator  from  Alabante  is  recognized 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  'Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  provided 
that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  \pse  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  No.  441  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER./  The 
Sehator  will  suspend. 

Tl\e  Senate  will  please  be  vf\  order. 
ThereSis  a  bill  pending  undei/ne  unani- 
mous-ctoiisent  agreement.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  withhold  his  request/temporarily? 

Mr.  BR&WSTER.  I  certainly  shall. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  M /.  President,  if  I 
may  proceeckl  do  not  Welieve  that  it  will 
take  more  than  a  moment  to  dispose  of 
the  pending  bit 

The  PRESlfiJ^G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  amendment: 

The  first  c/nmit^ee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  \lr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consents,  that  Calendar 
No.  68/  S.  1826,  be  withdrawn  at  this 
time. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  vie  second 
committee  amendment. 

The  second  committee  amendment  was 
'  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
bill  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit\- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  447 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  for  printing  and 
ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  441 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  call  up  my  amendment  No.  441  and 
ask  that  it  be  laid  down  and  be  the 
first  order  of  business  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  producer  shall  be  eligible 
for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under 
any  program  or  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any 
amount  in  excess  of  $10,000  for  any  one  year. 
The  foregoing  dollar  limitation  shall  include 
the  fair  dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  in 
kind  made  to  a  producer. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  At  this  point,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  strike  the 


so-called  Mondale  amendment  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  place  a  proposal  of  the  joint 
select  committee.  I  understand  that 
the  Mondale  amendment  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Mr.  President,  I  therefore  indefi¬ 
nitely  postpone  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  I  shall  sub¬ 
mit  a  concurrent  resolution  to  cover  this 
subject. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


ad- 


the 


TjAUSCHE  and  Mr.  METCAI 
dressehdhe  Chair. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President/will 
Senator  fram  Maryland  yield/to  me? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yie^a  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Uts 

Mr.  MOSS.  1\J*l  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  thatan  further  printing 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  55,  the 
names  of  the  S^natoV.  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper] /ne  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke^v and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [MiVKennedy]  be  aSfied  as  co¬ 
sponsors 

The^RESIDING  OFFICER.  ''Without 
obje/ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BREWSTER.  Mr.  President  I 
feld  the  floor. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  allow  me,  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  came  to  me 
some  time  ago.  He  wishes  to  make  some 
brief  remarks  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time,  if  he  may. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
take  me  only  one  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
prepared  an  excellent  speech  giving 
many  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against 
the  farm  bill,  but  I  have  lost  the  speech. 
If  someone  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
finds  a  document  replete  with  good 
thinking,  he  will  know  it  is  mine,  and 
I  ask  him  to  return  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  In  the  meantime,  if 
members  of  the  staff  find  a  document 
that  has  been  lost,  we  will  see  that  it  is 
returned  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
be  recognized  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  each 
time  an  agricultural  bill  comes  up  for 
debate,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our 


national  policy  on  agriculture  must  be 
clarified  again. 

Even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
we  find  evidence  of  misunderstanding  of 
a  very  simple  policy. 

Such  is  the  case  today.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  farm  bill  which  would  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  farm  policy,  and 
it  is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  what 
our  policy  is. 

Our  agriculture  is  great,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  vast  resources  and  the  hard 
work  and  intelligence  of  our  farm  people 
but  also  because  our  national  policy  has 
made  it  great.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  our  Nation,  our  policy  has  been  to 
keep  the  land  and  the  tools  of  farm 
production  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  till  the  soil.  Our  early  leaders 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  old-world 
system  of  landed  aristocracy  and  sub¬ 
servient  peasants.  In  much  of  the  world 
then — and  it  is  true  even  today — farmers 
had  no  chance  to  own  the  land. 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognized — 
and  I  hope  we  have  not  forgotten — that 
civilization  rests  upon  agriculture.  No 
nation  can  have  industry  or  the  arts  or 
great  institutions  until  many  people  have 
been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  hunting 
or  cultivating  the  soil. 

So  from  the  beginning,  we  have  used 
public  funds  to  help  create  the  kind  of 
agriculture  we  wanted.  As  early  as  1796 
George  Washington  recommended  to 
Congress  the  use  of  public  funds  to  aid 
agriculture  and  the  establishment  of 
boards  to  collect  and  diffuse  agricultural 
information.  We  were  not  providing 
relief  to  individuals.  We  were  building 
the  kind  of  agriculture  we  wanted — one 
that  was  destined  to  become  fabulously 
productive;  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Over  the  years,  the  Government  sent 
out  plant  explorers  to  bring  back  new 
crops;  distributed  seeds;  established  a 
Department  of  Agriculture;  passed  a 
Homestead  Act  providing  gifts  of  land 
to  farmers;  gave  land  from  the  public 
domain  to  support  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion;  created  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  extension  work 
to  foster  scientific  and  profitable  agri¬ 
culture  and  better  living  on  the  land. 

In  1916  came  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  initiating  national  farm  credit  pol¬ 
icy  and  authorizing  Federal  land  banks. 
Since  then  have  come  Federal  support 
for  vocational  agriculture  teaching, 
measures  for  conservation  of  forests,  soil 
and  water,  protection  of  farmers  and 
consumers  against  unscrupulous  trade 
practices,  protection  against  diseases  and 
pests  of  plants  and  animals. 

After  World  War  I,  we  fought  farm 
depression  through  export  subsidy,  co¬ 
operative  marketing  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Later  came  the  New  Deal  with  new 
devices  to  curb  surpluses  and  maintain 
a  healthy  agriculture. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  recognized 
that  the  kind  of  agriculture  we  want — 
one  that  is  highly  productive  and  with 
the  farms  owned  and  operated  by  farm¬ 
ers — this  kind  of  agriculture  has  certain 
built-in  problems.  For  example,  farm¬ 
ers  without  Government  programs  can- 
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not  keep  production  in  line  with  demand. 
They  cannot  do  their  own  research.  The 
conservation  job  is  too  big  for  them  to 
handle  without  help.  And,  worst  of  all, 
a  depressed  agriculture  is  costly  to  the 
entire  economy. 

Now,  we  have  recognized  that  agricul¬ 
ture  has  within  itself  the  same  kind  of 
relief  problems  that  are  common  to 
other  segments  of  our  Nation.  And  we 
have  tried  to  deal  with  them  as  relief 
problems  through  relief  measures. 

But  the  key  point  to  remember  is  this : 
Our  basic  agricultural  policy  is  not  a 
relief  policy.  It  is  not  aimed  at  the 
plight  of  individuals  as  such,  although 
it  helps  individuals  by  strengthening  the 
markets  in  which  they  sell — by  strength¬ 
ening  the  economy  of  which  they  are 
individual  parts.  No.  Our  policy  deals 
with  agriculture  as  a  whole.  Our  com¬ 
modity  programs  deal  with  supply,  de¬ 
mand,  price,  and  income  of  entire  crops. 

The  wheat  program  offers  price-sup- 
port  loans.  These  are  aimed  at  keep¬ 
ing  market  prices  above  a  specified  level 
and  therefore  are  available  to  all  who 
produce  wheat.  They  do  provide  some 
direct  help  to  the  man  who  needs  capital 
at  the  moment,  but  that  is  not  their 
real  purpose.  They  are  also  available 
to  the  producer  who  is  not  short  of 
capital  because  the  loans  encourage  him 
to  keep  his  wheat  off  the  market  unless 
he  can  sell  it  for  a  price  above  the  sup¬ 
port  level. 

The  wheat  program  also  offers  pay¬ 
ments.  But  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
payment  is  not  to  supplement  income. 
The  purpose  is  to  induce  the  producer 
to  hold  down  his  acreage  and  production 
of  wheat.  He  gives  up  production  and 
income  in  order  to  cooperate  in  the  sur¬ 
plus-reduction  program.  The  payment 
encourages  him  to  do  it. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  large  pro¬ 
ducers  get  bigger  loans  and  bigger  pay¬ 
ments  than  do  small  producers.  It  is 
often  argued  that  this  works  against  our 
fundamental  policy — that  of  keeping  our 
agriculture  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  actually  till  the  soil. 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  a  greater 
danger.  The  greater  danger  is  that  farm 
commodity  prices  will  go  too  low  and 
that  only  those  institutions  which  have 
great  resources  of  capital  can  withstand 
a  long  period  of  loss.  This  forces  the 
actual  farmers  off  the  land  and  puts 
it  into  the  hands  of  giant  financial  col¬ 
lectives.  So  the  great  danger  is  that 
the  economy  will  go  sour  and  that  or¬ 
dinary  farmers  canot  live  in  it. 

This  means  we  must  safeguard  the 
entire  farm  economy,  commodity  by 
commodity.  This  means  we  must  apply 
our  national  policy  to  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  as  well  as  the  small.  In  a  sense, 
we  must  be  even  more  sure  that  the 
large  producei's  are  able  to  take  part  in 
commodity  programs  because  they  have 
a  greater  effect  on  the  total  supply  and 
price  of  the  commodity. 

If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  limit 
the  size  of  farms  or  to  limit  the  total 
holdings  of  a  corporation  or  other  collec¬ 
tive,  we  can  do  so  through  appropriate 
means.  But  we  do  not  have  to  do  so  now. 
We  must  not  do  so  by  wrecking  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  farm  economy. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it — if  you  keep 
the  commercial  family  farms  and  the 
farms  of  even  larger  size  out  of  the  com¬ 
modity  programs,  you  will  kill  the  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  absence  of  the  programs, 
you  will  see  a  drop  in  farm  income — ac¬ 
cording  to  competent  authorities — of 
approximately  50  percent.  This  would 
mean  a  total  failure  of  our  agriculture. 

This  is  the  issue  with  which  we  are 
dealing  here  today. 

So  much  for  the  background.  Now  let 
me  deal  in  greater  detail  with  certain 
points  of  misunderstanding.  The  first 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  in  com¬ 
modity  programs  designed  to  affect  the 
entire  supply  and  price  of  a  commodity — 
the  entire  economy  of  that  com¬ 
modity — payments  are  not  welfare. 

Payments  are  not  welfare.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  stabilizing  mechanism  to 
protect  overall  farm  income  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  welfare.  In 
instances  where  they  are  used,  they  are 
the  least  costly  method  of  achieving  this 
objective. 

They  assist  in  conserving  and  pro¬ 
tecting  millions  of  acres  of  the  Nation’s 
soil  resources  whether  it  is  2  acres  pro¬ 
tected  on  a  25-acre  farm  or  1,000  acres 
on  a  10,000-acre  farm. 

Payments  are  not  handouts.  Pay¬ 
ments  are  made  to  farmers  who  take 
land  out  of  production.  In  taking  the 
land  out,  they  sacrifice  the  production 
on  this  land. 

Price  support  loans  are  made  on  a 
quantity  of  a  commodity.  The  com¬ 
modity  has  value  in  the  marketplace. 
Farmers  put  up  their  commodity  as  col¬ 
lateral  for  a  loan.  The  loans  do  not 
constitute  either  payments  or  losses  in 
themselves.  If  the  Government  acquires 
the  commodity,  it  is  later  sold  or  used  in 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  in  do¬ 
mestic  donation  programs. 

Payments  are  not  profit.  A  farmer 
does  not  get  his  regular  income  plus  pay¬ 
ments.  Payments  are  in  lieu  of  income 
he  would  have  received  from  raising 
crops  on  acreage  held  out  of  production 
or  selling  the  commodities  put  under 
loan. 

For  example,  4  farms  received  about 
$340,000  under  the  1964  wheat  program. 
For  this,  they  kept  21,395  acres  out  of 
production.  Under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  this  acreage  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  546,000  bushels  with  a  return  of 
more  than  twice  the  payments  received. 
If  this  quantity  had  been  produced,  it 
would  have  been  added  to  CCC  stocks 
but  was  not  because  of  the  participation 
of  these  large  farmers. 

Payments  reflect  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
gram  participation.  As  acreage  con¬ 
tributions  under  the  program  go  up,  pay¬ 
ments  go  up.  No  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  in  forcing  the  larger  farmers 
out — this  certainly  would  result  from  a 
payment  limitation. 

The  objective  under  the  cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  is  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  acreage  out  of  production  to  pre¬ 
vent  surpluses  which  would  result  in 
more  extensive  Government  commodity 
operations  at  increased  cost.  Excluding 
the  large  acreages  from  participation 
would  simply  require  larger  payments  to 
the  smaller  farmers — many  of  whom  are 
too  small  already — in  ordfer  to  achieve 
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the  acreage  objectives  needed  to  balance 
production  with  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  commodity  loan 
operation  is  to  stabilize  market  prices  by 
promoting  orderly  marketing  of  com¬ 
modities.  If  supplies  are  in  excess  of 
needs,  the  loan  operation  by  its  very 
nature  will  embrace  the  quantity  needed 
to  be  withheld  from  the  market  in  order 
that  market  prices  will  go  to  the  loan 
level.  The  excess  amount  will  go  under 
loan  whether  from  large  farms  or  smaller 
farms.  Denying  the  loan  program  to 
farmers  of  large  acreages  would  not 
change  the  supply  situation.  It  would 
require  thousands  of  more  loans  to  be 
made  to  smaller  farmers  in  order  to  draw 
off  the  excess. 

The  across-the-board  application  of 
farm  programs  is  the  only  sensible  ap¬ 
proach.  Preventing  this  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  desired  by  the  proponents. 
If  large  operators  could  not  participate 
in  acreage  diversion  programs,  total  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  increased.  Even  worse, 
payments  would  probably  go  up  to  get 
the  acreage  diversions  needed  from  the 
smaller  farms.  Either  way,  higher  acre¬ 
age  payments  or  greater  surpluses,  spells 
increased  Government  costs. 

If  the  large  operators  could  not  qualify 
for  price-support  loans,  their  production 
would  go  on  the  market  putting  down¬ 
ward  pressure  on  market  prices  and  farm 
income.  Small  operators  would  suffer 
from  the  lower  prices. 

The  price-support  loan  and  acreage- 
diversion  payment  programs  are  not  put¬ 
ting  the  family  farm  out  of  business.  The 
number  of  larger-than-family  farms 
is  not  growing  under  existing  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  17 
family  farms  for  each  larger-than-fam¬ 
ily  farm.  Today,  there  are  26  family 
farms  for  every  larger-than-family  farm. 
These  programs  have  not  encouraged 
expansion  of  large  farming  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  family  farmer. 

In  general,  the  farm  programs  are 
aimed  in  part  at  achieving  some  kind 
of  reasonable  balance  between  what 
farmers  produce  and  what  can  be  used — 
either  by  ourselves  or  through  the  ex¬ 
port  and  food  for  peace  programs  which 
have  been  substantially  increased.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  balance 
into  our  grain  economy — and  by  indi¬ 
rection  into  our  livestock  economy.  We 
hope — through  programs  recently  en¬ 
acted  and  now  before  the  Congress — 
to  achieve  similar  results  in  cotton  and 
tobacco. 

But  the  point  is  that  unless  the  larger 
producers  are  brought  into  the  programs, 
their  production — being  large — will  over¬ 
power  the  whole  effort  to  achieve  bal¬ 
ance.  The  programs  would  therefore  be 
defeated  in  their  purpose,  and  small 
growers  as  well  as  large  would  suffer 
the  consequences  of  such  an  ill-fated 
expedition.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  decent  market  prices  for  any 
size  farmer  without  the  Government 
taking  over  the  whole  excess  at  a  zoom¬ 
ing  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

This  possibility  is  especially  dramatic 
when  you  consider  that  we  have  in  agri¬ 
culture  a  great  deal  of  overcapacity  in 
terms  of  acreage.  We  have — with  the 
help  of  the  programs — been  holding  har¬ 
vested  cropland  acreage  at  a  level  a  lit- 
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tie  below  300  million  acres.  This  is  a 
level  that  is  a  historic  low  for  the  entire 
time  that  we  have  been  keeping  records 
of  this  type  since  1909. 

In  addition  to  these  acres  we  are  ac¬ 
tually  using,  we  have  on  farms  better 
than  150  million  additional  acres  that 
are  now  classified  as  cropland  and  could 
with  very  little  difficulty  be  brought  into 
production.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
for  every  2  acres  that  we  are  harvesting 
crops  from,  we  have  an  additional  crop¬ 
land  acre  that  could  easily  go  into  pro¬ 
duction.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
additional  millions  of  acres  that  are  in 
grassland  or  treeland  but  which  could  be 
converted  to  cropland;  in  fact,  many 
acres  of  this  land  has  at  some  time  in 
our  history  been  used  for  crop  produc¬ 
tion. 

We  have,  then,  all  of  this  overcapacity 
which  would  be  a  threat  to  our  produc¬ 
tive  balance,  our  farm  prices,  our  entire 
agricultural  economy — should  farm  pro¬ 
grams  be  permitted  to  fail.  If — through 
a  limitation  such  as  has  now  been  pro¬ 
posed — a  great  many  larger  farmers  were 
discouraged  from  participating  in  the 
programs,  then  we  might  very  well  see  a 
lot  of  this  additional  land  brought  into 
production. 

So,  it  is  plain  that  small  farmers  as 
well  as  larger  farmers  have  a  stake  in 
permitting  a  commodity  program  to 
function  effectively  across  the  board — 
to  act  successfully  in  balancing  supplies 
and  maintaining  prices.  Otherwise,  the 
smaller  farmer  as  well  as  the  larger  op¬ 
erator,  would  be  trying  to  stay  afloat  in  a 
sea  of  farm  commodities  which  we  would 
not  have  sufficient  outlets  for,  and  which 
would  bring  the  entire  fabric  of  farm 
programs  down  around  our  ears. 

We  have  had  considered  several  times 
before  this  proposal  to  limit  payments. 
It  is  no  more  sensible  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  consider  it  now,  because  it 
would  in  a  very  short  time  reverse  the 
successes  we  have  achieved  in  farm  pro¬ 
grams  the  past  few  years.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  and  a  table  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  payment  and  loan  limita¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  per  farm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Effect  of  Payment  and  Loan  Limitation  of 

$10,000  Per  Farm  (Presumably  Under 

Each  Program) 

wheat 

The  total  amount  of  money  received  from 
the  Government  for  loans  and  payments  by 
a  wheat  farmer  with  a  220-acre  allotment 
participating  in  the  program  and  making 
minimum  diversion  would  total  about  $10,- 
000  a  year. 

Nationally,  this  represents  about  98  per¬ 
cent  of  all  wheat  farms,  so  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  a  serious  limitation.  However, 
the  proportion  of  farms  of  this  size  varies 
considerably  by  States.  In  Montana  and 
Texas,  for  example,  farms  with  allotments  of 
200  acres  or  less  make  up  between  70  and 
80  percent  of  the  total  farms  with  wheat 
allotments.  It  would,  however,  prevent  33 
percent  of  the  allotment  acreage  nationally 
from  participating  in  the  program. 


What  does  a  220-acre  allotment  mean  in 
income  to  a  wheat  producer  participating  in 
the  1965  program?  With  a  blend  price  for 
his  crop  of  $1.70  to  $1.80,  only  about  25  cents 
per  bushel  reflects  his  share  of  the  wheat 
on  which  he  must  meet  living  expenses  and 
enjoy  some  of  the  things  in  life  'that  his 
urban  brothers  enjoy. 

Assuming  an  average  yield  of  25  bushels 
per  acre,  the  harvest  from  a  220-acre  allot¬ 
ment  would  gross  about  $9,500  but  provide 
a  net  wage  of  only  about  $1,375.  Although 
many  smaller  wheat  producers  have  income 
from  alternative  enterprises,  farmers  with 
allotments  larger  than  100  acres  are  more 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  communications 
from  Oregon  constituents  relating  to 
various  provisions  of  the  bill,  H.R.  9811, 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  these  com¬ 
munications,  I  am  bringing  them  not 
only  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  but  also  to  the 
attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues  so  that 
they  can  be  given  thorough  consideration 
prior  to  final  passage  of  the  agriculture 
bill. 

With  reference  to  section  706  of  the 
bill,  I  have  received  wires  of  support  from 
Mr.  C.  R.  Tulley,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northwest  Canners  &  Freez¬ 
ers  Association,  Portland,  Oreg.;  from 
Mr.  J.  Hilstrom,  of  the  Portland  branch 
of  the  California  Packing  Corp,,  and 
from  Mr.  Shelby  M.  Tuttle,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Fruit  Growers  League  of 
Jackson  County,  Oreg. 

Mr.-  R.  G.  Scearce,  secretary  of  the 
Hood  River  Traffic  Association  has  indi¬ 
cated  his  organization’s  support  of  S. 
1702,  which  is  in  essence  included  in  sec¬ 
tion  706  of  the  present  bill. 

President  George  Meany,  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  wrote  to  me  under  date  of  Septem¬ 
ber  8  opposing  the  Holland  amendment. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Stokely,  president  of 
Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.  also  addressed 
me  a  letter  under  date  of  September  8 
in  support  of  section  706. 

The  class  I  base  rating  plan  relative  to 
milk  marketing  orders  has  been  the  sub¬ 


specialized  and  depend  on  wheat  as  their  pri¬ 
mary  or  only  source  of  income.  Therefore, 
the  very  men  prohibited  from  receiving  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  program  are  those  who  need 
them  most. 

In  1964,  by  comparison,  the  average  annual 
wage  per  employed  factory  worker  was  $5,354. 
And  he  had  little,  if  any,  investment  in  the 
physical  facilities  with  which  he  worked. 
The  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  farmer, 
on  the  other  hand  had  $200  or  more  per  acre 
invested  in  land  and  additional  thousands  of 
dollars  invested  in  machinery,  equipment 
and  buildings. 

September  10,  1965. 


ject  of  a  number  of  communications  ad¬ 
dressed  to  my  office  by  residents  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  and  telegrams  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Northwest  Canners  &  Freezers  Association 
urgently  requests  your  support  on  Senate 
floor  of  committee  approved  amendment  to 
omnibus  farm  bill  H.R.  9811.  Section  706 
makes  Secretary  of  Agriculture  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  determining  needs  for  and 
availability  of  farm  labor.  The  Agriculture 
Department  is  eminently  qualified  for  such 
determinations  through  its  research  statisti¬ 
cal  regulatory  and  extension  services  and 
since  it  is  administratively  responsible  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  food  and 
fiber  it  follows  that  such  jurisdiction  should 
be  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Regards, 

C.  R.  Tulley, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Portland,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Earnestly  request  your  support  of  section 
706  of  H.R.  9811.  This  language  in  Senate 
version  of  farm  bill  gives  Department  of 
Agriculture  responsibility  to  determine  avail¬ 
ability  and  need  of  farm  labor  for  harvesting 
crops.  Our  canning  industry  experiences  this 
year  confirm  that  variability  of  perishable 
specialty  crops  and  unique  peak  labor  de¬ 
mands  should  come  within  purview  of  execu- 


Wheatfarm  example — effect  of  payment  and  loan  limitation  of  $10,000  per  farm  under  1965- 

type  program  in  1966 


Item 

Unit 

Participant  who  voluntarily  diverts— 

No  addi¬ 
tional  acreage 

10  percent 
of  allotment 

20  percent 
of  allotment 

Allotment.  _  _  _ _ _ 

Acre  ... 

220 

24.4 

0 

27 

1.25 

.75 

.30 

0 

220 

6, 940 

230 

25.6 

23.0 

27 

1.  25 

.75 

.30 

16.88 

207 

5,589 

235 

26.1 

47.0 

27 

1.25 

.75 

.30 

16.88 

188 

5,076 

Diversion: 

_ do _ _  ___  __ 

Voluntary,  for  payment _ _ _ 

Yield,  actuafand  projected _ _ _ 

Price  support  loan _ _ 

Bushels  per  acre . . 

Dollars  per  bushel . 

Certificate  value: 

Domestic  certificate _  _ _ 

_ do__ _ _ 

Export  certificate _ _  ___ 

_ do _ _ 

Diversion  payment _ _ 

Harvested  acreage  _  _ _ _  _ 

Dollars  per  acre _ 

Acre  __  _ _ _  . 

Bushel _ _ 

Value  of  Government  support: 

Dollar _ 

7, 425 

2,005 

624 

0 

6,986 

2,096 

652 

388 

6,345 

2,141 

666 

793 

Value  of  certificates: 

_ do . . . . 

Land  diversion  payments _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do. _ _ _ 

10, 054 

10, 122 

9,945 

No.  168 


10 
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tlve  department  charged  with  supplying  Na¬ 
tion’s  food  requirements.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  knowledge  obtained 
from  local  growing  conditions,  county  agency 
systems,  land-grant  schools  and  crop  report¬ 
ing  services  is  well  qualified  to  proceed  with 
this  responsibility. 

J.  Hilsteom, 
California  Packing  Corp. 

Medford,  Oreg., 
September  7,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
approved  a  farm  bill  (H.R.  9811)  with  a 
farm  labor  section  included  under  title  VII, 
section  706,  which  would  switch  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  determining  the  numbers,  avail¬ 
ability,  and  the  need  for  farm  laborers  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

We  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  9811  as 
amended  because  (1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  still  advise  on  farm  labor  matters.  It  Is 
only  the  determination  of  numbers  and 
availability  that  would  rest  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  (2)  since  this  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  agricultural  matter  it  is  logical 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  these 
functions;  (3)  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  well  set  up  to  perform  this  job 
through  its  county  and  State  committee  sys¬ 
tems,  its  extension  service,  and  the  land- 
grant  college  system;  (4)  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  not  to  recruit  or  place  labor, 
but  merely  to  make  determinations;  (5) 
through  this  provision  much  of  the  conflict 
and  controversy  between  farmers  and  the 
Government  can  be  eliminated. 

Again  may  we  urge  your  support  of  this 
section  which  is  so  vital  to  Oregon  agri¬ 
culture. 

Fruit  Growers  League 
of  Jackson  County, 

Shelby  M.  Tuttle, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Hood  River  Traffic  Association, 

Hood  River,  Oreg.,  September  7 ,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  sent  you  a 
day  letter  today  urging  you  to  support  Sena¬ 
tor  Holland's  amendment  to  agricultural 
bill  S.  1702  which  takes  the  responsibility 
of  determining  agricultural  labor  needs  away 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  places  It 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  are  sure  that  you  are  in  accord  with 
this  legislation  and  we  can  count  on  you  to 
support  same  when  it  is  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

We  will  appreciate  your  keeping  us  posted 
as  to  the  Senate  vote  on  this  bill. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  G.  Scearce, 

Secretary. 

Hood  River,  Oreg. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Urgently  request  you  to  support  Senator 
Holland’s  amendment  to  agricultural  bill 
S.  1702  providing  responsibility  determining 
agricultural  labor  needed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  moving  responsibility  from  Office 
of  Secretary  of  Labor.  Understand  this  is  a 
new  section  to  farm  labor  bill  of  above 
number  and  that  this  bill  is  to  be  considered 
by  Senate  promptly  being  reported  out  of 
committee  today.  Your  support  urgently 
requested. 

R.  G.  Scearce, 

Hood  River  Traffic  Association. 


American  Federation  of 

Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Seriate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Before  reporting  H.R.  9811, 
the  omnibus  farm  bill,  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  added  an  amendment  which 
would  take  away  the  authority  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  to  determine  the  need  for 
importing  foreign  farm  labor.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  this  authority  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  this  amend¬ 
ment.  We  believe  this  amendment,- proposed 
by  Senator  Holland,  would  seriously  under¬ 
mine  the  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
protections  which  have  been  achieved  for 
American  farm  workers. 

The  Holland  amendment  was  added  to  the 
farm  bill  without  normal  hearings  and  de¬ 
bate.  The  action  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  trepasses  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
several  other  Senate  committees.  Further¬ 
more,  the  language  of  the  amendment  is  so 
general  and  vague  that  it  would  overturn  a 
considerable  body  of  statutory  law  approved 
by  the  Congress,  including  not  only  labor 
protections  and  welfare  legislation  but  also 
many  other  Federal  land,  farm,  and  conser¬ 
vation  program. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I 
urge  you  to  vote  to  strike  out  the  Holland 
amendment  or  any  other  amendment  affect¬ 
ing  farm  labor  and  the  orderly  processes  of 
our  Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Meany, 

President. 

Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  member  of  the 
business  community  of  the  good  State  of 
Oregon  and  being  vitally  interested  in  its 
agriculture,  we  urge  your  support  of  the 
retention  of  title  VII,  section  706,  of  the  farm 
bill,  as  approved  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Since  this  is  primarily  an  agri¬ 
cultural  matter  the  authority  to  determine 
the  amount  and  availability  of  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  and  harvest  agricultural 
commodities  is  logically  and  properly  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  well  set 
up  to  perform  this  job  through  its  present 
facilities  and  services.  It  understands  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  and  the  problems  of  the 
farmer,  and  can,  therefore,  make  a  quicker 
and  fairer  judgment  as  to  this  industry’s 
needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  J.  Stokely, 

President. 

Portland  Independent  Milk 

Producers  Association, 
i  Portland,  Oreg.,  August  5,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

U.S.  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  two  class  I  base  plan  bills  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  bills  apply  to  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  now  in  effect  throughout 
the  United  States  or  those  which  will  come 
later. 

The  numbers  of  the  bills  to  which  I  refer 
are  S.  399  or  S.  2242,  either  one  acceptable 
to  us. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Portland  Inde¬ 
pendent  Milk  Producers  Association  has 


September  13,  1965 

voted  to  support  the  proposal  in  any  way 
they  can  and  have  instructed  me  as  their 
manager  to  contact  our  Senators  and  ask  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  Morse,  the  Oregon  Milk  Producers  are 
in  a  very  precarious  position  and  unless  the 
class  I  base  plan  passed,  many  of  them 
could  very  well  be  forced  out  of  the  picture. 
We  will  apply  for  a  Federal  order  for  this 
area  if  the  bill  passed  and  becomes  law. 
Our  present  State  milk  stabilization  is  not 
doing  the  job  for  which  it  was  intended  due 
to  the  interstate  milk  problem  and  we  are 
sincere  in  our  belief  that  a  Federal  order 
with  a  class  I  base  plan  is  the  only  an¬ 
swer.  May  we  urge  your  support  of  this 
very  important  legislation. 

We  would  appreciate  having  your  views  on 
the  matter  and  anxiously  await  your  reply. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Glenn  Richards, 

Manager. 


Medford,  Oreg., 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  have  requested  Washington’s  represen¬ 
tative  from  National  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion  to  cooperate  with  you  in  furnishing  all 
material  and  information  available  pertain¬ 
ing  to  our  desires  in  returning  dairymens 
class  one  base  program  of  text  of  ominbus 
farm  bill. 

D.  P.  Shoup, 

Oregon  Milk  Producers, 
Richard  Westenberg, 
Coordinated  Milk  Sales. 


Woodburn,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  long-time  member  Farm  Bureau  do 
not  support  Bureau’s  objection  to  milk  base 
plan  in  farm  omnibus  bill  imperative  to 
Oregon  milk  producers  and  reduction  of  na¬ 
tional  milk  surpluses  that  base  plan  be  rein¬ 
stated  in  omnibus  bill  urge  your  support  for 
same. 

Neal  Miller, 

Woodburn,  Oreg.,  Member  Board  Di¬ 
rectors,  Oregon  Milk  Producers,  Chair¬ 
man  Milk  Committee  Oregon  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Representative  of  Grocys 
Safeway  Milk  Producers. 


Coordinated  Milk  Sales, 
Medford,  Oreg.,  September  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  exemption  of 
producer-handlers  has,  as  you  know,  caused 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  delate 
the  dairymen’s  class  I  base  rating  plan  from 
the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

This  alarms  my  organization  no  end  as 
we  in  Oregon  have  long  desired  the  passage 
of  this  program  so  that  we  might  realistically 
look  at  a  Federal  order  program  that  might 
answer  many  of  the  problems  inherent  to 
the  dairy  industry.  Oregon  has  a  long  and 
satisfactory  history  of  bases  for  dairymen 
and  without  some  kind  of  a  basing  program 
has  always  been  hesitant  to  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  Federal  order  program  dis¬ 
pite  it  superiority  in  other  fields  of  orderly 
milk  marketing. 

There  are  many  reasons  why,  producer- 
handlers  should  not  have  blanket  exemp¬ 
tions  from  regulation  that  would  take  pages 
to  explain,  however,  the  pertinent  point 
might  be  that  those  who  are  clouding  this  is¬ 
sue  are  major  factors  in  the  market  they  are 
involved  in  and  they  desire  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  to  maintain  their  competitive  advantage 
to  the  detriment  of  producers  of  inadequate 
size  and  finances  to  dominate  a  market  as 
they  do. 
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X  urge  action  on  your  part  to  see  that  this 
needed  provision  is  returned  to  the  text  of 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Westerberg. 

Portland,  Oreg., 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

By  unanimous  resolution  we  urge  your 
support  of  amendment  to  include  class  I 
base  plan  in  farm  bill  when  offered  on  Sen¬ 
ate  floor. 

Walter  Went, 

President,  Board  of  Directors, 

Mayflower  Farms. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Oregon 
wheat  growers  have  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  wheat  certificate 
plan.  In  that  connection,  I  enclose  a 
letter  dated  July  22  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Welbes,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  and  a  wire  of  September  7,  also 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Welbes,  I  request 
that  these  items  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League, 

July  22,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  time  you 
had  to  spend  with  me  last  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  while  I  was  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  knew 
that  you  were  on  a  very  busy  schedule  and 
I  enjoyed  talking  to  you  that  morning. 

If  you  recall,  you  asked  me  to  send  you  a 
letter  stating  the  main  points  that  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Wheat  Growers  League  wanted  in  a  de¬ 
sirable  wheat  bill.  You  also  mentioned  the 
fact  that  as  senior  Congressman  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  you  might  want  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  Oregon  delegation  to  discuss  this. 

We  would  like  a  wheat  program  to  contain 
the  following : 

1.  Increased  income  for  growers. 

2.  One  hundred  percent  of  parity  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  the  certificate  to 
come  from  the  market  place.  This  portion 
should  not  be  less  than  500  million  bushels 
of  our  production. 

3.  At  least  a  4-year  program,  to  enable  our 
producers  to  plan  more  in  advance  and  also 
to  have  a  more  favorable  condition  at  the 
banks  on  credit. 

4.  CCC  to  remain  at  105  percent  resale  for 
wheat,  or  if  it  is  raised,  that  feed  grains  be 
raised  accordingly  to  keep  wheat  compara¬ 
tive  in  the  feed  channels. 

5.  Use  of  the  substitution  clause. 

6.  Lower  government  costs. 

7.  The  use  of  the  overseeding  privilege. 

8.  Wheat  used  for  industrial  uses  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  certificates. 

9.  Retain  the  oat-rye  base. 

Since  returning  from  Washington,  we  have 
sent  each  of  the  Senators  a  loaf  of  bread 
along  with  the  material,  plus  one  to  all  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio. 

If  you  need  any  further  information  on 
our  position,  or  if  you  have  any  recommen¬ 
dations  for  changes,  I  would  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  you. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy 
shown  me  while  in  Washington,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Welbes, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Pendleton,  Oreg. 

Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  not  to  abandon  the  two-price 
system  for  wheat.  This  allows  the  United 
States  to  be  competitive  in  foreign  markets 
and  maximizes  our  exports.  We  still  favor 
the  certificate  program  similar  to  one  passed 
by  the  House.  One  hundred  percent  parity 
on  domestic  use  and  long-range  program  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  league  for  over  30 
years.  A  10  to  15  percent  export  certificate 
on  the  House  bill  would  bring  income  ap¬ 
proximately  to  Young  bill  thus  lowering  cost 
to  Government.  We  favor  inclusion  of  the 
provision  tying  wheat  prices  to  bread  prices. 

John  Welbes, 

Executive  Vice  President, 
Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
residents  of  Oregon  have  written  me 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  on 
the  wheat  program  and  its  relationship 
to  the  price  of  bread.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  these  comments,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  communi¬ 
cations  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  vital  recognition  of  the  serious  detri¬ 
mental  effects  of  the  wheat  certificate  “bread 
tax”  on  already  depressed  baking  industry 
profits  is  urgently  requested.  We  urge  an 
amendment  to  the  wheat  program  which 
would  require  this  added  subsidy  to  wheat 
farmers  to  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury.  We  feel  this  is  a  national 
responsibility  and  the  funds  should  come 
from  the  Treasury  so  that  the  burden  can  be 
properly  distributed  among  individuals  and 
corporations  not  just  the  consumers  of  wheat 
products. 

H.  I.  Jenkins, 

Manager,  American  Bakeries,  Co., 
Langendorf  Division. 


The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  the  highest  wheat  average  in  our 
county  and  still  can’t  make  interest  on  my 
investment.  I  am  frugal  and  a  good  man¬ 
ager.  We  must  have  higher  prices  in  wheat 
and  barley.  Can  you  help  us? 

Sincerely, 

Gary  R.  Kortge. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg., 

August  16,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  1965  farm  bill  currently  before  Congress. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  bill  that  will  achieve 
what  its  proponents  claim  that  it  will. 
Among  other  advantages  this  bill  offers  a 
much  needed  boost  to  the  wheat  growers’ 
income. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  complain  that  the 
bill  will  mean  a  several-cent-per-loaf  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  bread.  This  is  not  true. 
The  actual  increase  has  been  calculated  at 
about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  for  a  1 -pound 
loaf. 

This  seems  only  reasonable  to  me  when  we 
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realize  that  the  farmer  is  earning  10  percent 
less  for  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  today 
than  he  was  in  1950.  I  am  not  a  wheat 
grower,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  consumer 
should  expect  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
offering  a  decent  price  to  those  who  do  grow 
wheat. 

Please  support  this  bill  with  a  “yes”  vote. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Les  Fredrickson. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

August  7,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senator, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  felt 
impelled  to  write  you  concerning  pending 
legislation. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  wheat  process¬ 
ing  tax,  which  will  accelerate  the  normal 
rise  in  foods  from  wheat  source. 

It  is  perplexing  to  me  and  seems  wholly 
inconsistent  that  the  tax  on  such  luxuries 
as  furs,  diamonds.  Jewelry,  etc.,  should  be  re¬ 
pealed,  and  a  tax  placed  on  wheat  products, 
such  as  bread,  flour,  cereals,  etc. 

It  would  seem  that  if  any  legislation  is 
proposed  to  "rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,”  the 
funds  could  be  raised  from  a  source  other 
than  a  basic  food  product. 

Respectfully, 

L.  V.  Meagher. 


Heppner,  Oreg., 
August  13,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Morrow  County 
Farm  Bureau  has  gone  on  record  as  support¬ 
ing  the  proposed  farm  program.  Your  assist¬ 
ance  in  securing  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
requested  as  we  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  commercial  wheat  grower. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Gene  Majeske, 

President,  Morrow  County  Farm  Bureau. 


Pendleton,  Oreg., 

August  4,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Not  as  a  wheat  farmer  but  as 
the  nearest  thing  to  one,  his  wife,  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  you  my  judgment  on  the  two  best  things 
the  Government  can  do  for  the  wheat  farmer : 

One,  get  out  of  our  business. 

Two,  stop  spending  so  much  money. 

How  do  the  statisticians,  as  quoted  by 
Congressman  Ullman,  know  that  the  wheat 
certificate  program  raised  farmer’s  income 
$450  million?  The  income  that  counts,  the 
part  which  is  left  after  taxes  on  one  side 
and  expenses  on  the  other,  gets  smaller  every 
year. 

Another  set  of  meaningless  statistics  states 
that  since  1947  the  price  of  wheat  has 
dropped  9  percent  while  bread  has  risen  47 
percent.  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  what  has  really  happened  on  the 
farm  since  1947. 

While  the  cattlemen  had  voted  an  end  to 
Government  controls,  the  wheat  men,  threat¬ 
ened  as  always  with  a  surplus,  decided  to 
stay  in  the  Government  program.  Appar¬ 
ently  no  one  in  the  Government  or  on  the 
farm  had  ever  heard  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  or  else  thought  it  had  been  re¬ 
pealed.  At  any  rate,  everything  was  rosy  in 
the  late  forties  and  the  fifties.  Price  supports 
were  high  and  crops  were  good.  Wheat  that 
could  not  be  sold  was  absorbed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Although  wheat  farmers  were  not 
really  trading  in  their  Cadillacs  as  soon  as 
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the  ashtrays  were  full,  they  were  like  kids 
turned  loose  in  a  candy  shop,  buying  all  the 
machinery  they  wanted  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  and  farming  became  the  world’s 
first  automated  industry. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  bidding 
against  outside  investors  for  land. 

Only  economists  controlled  by  farm  bloc 
politicians  could  have  failed  to  foresee  the 
results.  First,  the  use  of  wheat  as  a  feed 
grain  ceased,  impossible  at  support  prices, 
and  wheat,  the  most  nutritious  livestock 
feed,  continued  to  pile  up.  An  embarrassed 
Government  began  a  giveaway  progrem 
which  culminated  in  our  ridiculous  sale  of 
subsidized  wheat  to  the  Russians,  who  claim 
to  be  our  enemies.  Land  prices  doubled  and 
tripled,  and  real  estate  taxes  tripled  too. 

The  rush  of  machinery  buying  sent  prices 
skyrocketing,  while  the  machinery  com¬ 
panies  were  squeezed  in  their  own  way  by 
higher  taxes  and  the  increasing  demands  of 
labor,  which  had  become  a  sacred  cow  to 
the  Government  since  the  reforms  of  de¬ 
pression  days.  But  wheat  men  were  saying 
that  they  had  to  keep  buying  new  machinery 
so  that  the  depreciation  allowances  would 
keep  the  income  tax  from  eating  them  up, 
and  machinery  prices  continued  to  rise. 

In  the  meantime  fertilizer  entered  the 
picture,  and  farmers,  who  had  always  taken 
pride  in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  had  before,  accelerated  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  surplus  until  it  became 
a  national  scandal,  and  farmers  were  looked 
upon  as  villains.  Bureaucratic  acreage  con¬ 
trols  and  the  multiple  price  plan  were  in¬ 
evitable.  The  first  pays  the  farmer  not  to 
produce,  a  form  of  legalized  racketeering, 
and  the  second  is  a  foreign  giveaway  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  processor,  consumer, 
and  taxpayer,  which  demoralizes  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  people  who  receive  our  largess 
while  it  weakens  ours. 

Was  there  a  better  way?  The  Oregon 
Wheat  League  found  it,  but  they  made  one 
serious  mistake — they  sold  wheat  instead  of 
wheat  products.  Before  World  War  I,  every 
town  in  the  wheat  country  had  its  mills. 
Much  flour  in  our  area  was  exported  to 
China  and  the  byproducts,  about  a  fourth 
of  the  total,  were  used  to  produce  our  horse¬ 
power.  Although  petroleum  has  now  re¬ 
placed  wheat  for  this  purpose,  we  should  re¬ 
activate  the  mills  or  build  new  ones  here 
instead  of  in  foreign  countries,  making  jobs 
at  home;  we  should  sell  wheat  products 
abroad;  we  should  feed  livestock  on  wheat 
and  wheat  byproducts  for  sale  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Under  a  system  of  really  free  enterprise, 
which  I  have  seen  called  outmoded,  we 
would  not  be  treated  to  the  ridiculous  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  farmers  of  this  area  trying  to 
make  a  living  from  wheat  alone,  which  we  are 
allowed  to  raise  in  limited  quantities  only 
so  that  the  price  can  be  held  too  high  to 
make  it  economical  for  feed,  while  our  turkey 
industry  has  gone  broke,  most  mills  have 
long  since  faded  from  the  picture,  and  we 
import  meat,  milk  and  poultry  products  into 
the  county.  And  right  across  our  nearest 
ocean  is  a  booming  economy  of  90  million 
people  with  mouths  watering  for  our  beef 
which  we  can’t  afford  to  raise. 

We  can  t  afford  our  Robin  Hood  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  taking  credit  for  our  pros¬ 
perity  which  really  belongs  to  science  and 
industry.  The  world  had  been  preparing  for 
our  postwar  burst  of  progress  since  the  first 
man  built  a  fire.  From  that  progress  Amer¬ 
ica  was  able  to  help  both  its  friends  and 
former  enemies  to  get  back  on  their  feet, 
and  so  delayed  the  depression  which  always 
follows  war.  But  this  prosperity  is  being 
endangered  by  continued  deficit  spending,  to 
help  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot  find  jobs  be¬ 
cause  deficit  spending  causes  inflation,  which 
in  turn  causes  unemployment. 

We  are  changing  from  a  Nation  of  people 
who  work  for  what  they  want  to  a  horde  of 


supplicants  who  are  given  what  the  bureau¬ 
crats  think  they  need.  And  if  you  think  the 
bureaucrats  are  not  in  charge,  just  try  to  cut 
down  on  some  of  them  and  see  what  happens. 

I  am  not  against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as 
such,  since  I  have  read  Dr.  Dooley’s  book, 
“Deliver  Us  From  Evil.”  But  the  tactics 
seem  incomprehensible.  Worst  of  all,  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  our  real  purpose,  to 
prove  that  a  society  based  on  principles  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  under  God  is  better  than  one  based  on 
atheism.  We  act  as  if  man  can,  too,  live  by 
bread  alone.  The  proliferation  of  welfare 
programs  has  left  Americans  with  no  incen¬ 
tive.  Is  it  any  wonder  so  many  misbehave 
for  kicks?  In  short,  our  fascistic  and  social¬ 
istic  government  is  taking  all  the  fun  out  of 
life. 

You  can  put  a  stop  to  our  slide  into  regi¬ 
mentation,  however,  by  tightening  the  purse 
strings.  Get  the  Government  out  of  our  pri¬ 
vate  affairs;  stop  squandering  our  money  on 
programs  that  don’t  accomplish  what  they 
are  supposed  to;  and  get  on  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  Government  business  of  protecting  us 
from  our  enemies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Harris. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  have  informed  me  of  their  great 
interest  in  the  Case-McGovern  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  9811  relating  to  a  national 
marketing  order  for  eggs.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  these  communications 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Newberg,  Oreg., 
August  27,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senators 
Chase  and  McGovern  will  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  farms  bill  containing  enabling 
legislation  for  the  poultry  industry.  As  an 
independent  family-type  farmer  with  15,000 
laying  hens,  I  believe  that  egg  producers  are 
entitled  to  vote  on  their  own  future  and 
would  appreciate  your  support  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Benson  C.  Mitchell,  Jr. 


Newberg,  Oreg., 
August  27,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse; 

Senator  Case  from  New  Jersey  will  intro¬ 
duce  an  amendment  to  the  farm  omnibus 
bill  which  is  an  enabling  act.  The  enabling 
act  which  will  only  give  the  producer  the 
right  to  vote  on  a  marketing  order.  Please 
give  your  support  to  this  amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Milton  R.  Keck. 

National  Egg  Producers’  Organization, 

Lexington,  Mo.,  August  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  We  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  serious  situation  confronting  Ore¬ 
gon’s  egg  industry.  You  will  note  in  the  en¬ 
closed  “Shifting  Egg  Industry”  that  Oregon 
and  other  States  are  losing  their  egg  indus¬ 
try  to  the  Southeastern  States  because  of 
cheap  labor. 

Senator  Clifford  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
introduced  the  H.R.  7481  Resnick  egg  bill  into 
the  Senate  and  we  are  seeking  cosponsors. 
The  Resnick  egg  bill  asks  no  Federal  money 
or  loans  and  is  strictly  self-help  and  enabling 
legislation.  In  short,  it  would  permit  the 
existing  egg  producers  to  agree  and  vote  on  a 
nationwide  egg  marketing  order. 

Virtually  all  the  egg  producers,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  National  Grange, 
National  Farmers’  Union,  National  Farmers’ 
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Organization,  and  all  bona  fide  producer 
groups  are  in  agreement  on  this  Resnick  bill. 

The  opposition  comes  from  a  few  hatch¬ 
eries,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  from  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  who  admit  they  are  out  to 
take  over  the  egg  industry.  It  is  difficult  to 
“come  out  of  committee”  with  the  Resnick 
bill  because  4  of  11  House  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Subcommittee  and  6  members  of  Senate  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee  are  from  this  southeast 
area. 

Our  best  bet  would  seem  to  be  an  amend¬ 
ment  from  the  floor.  Representative  Res¬ 
nick  intends  to  present  his  bill  on  the  House 
floor. 

The  Resnick  bill  would  not  bring  back  lost 
egg  production  (we  can’t  turn  back  the 
clock),  but  it  would  nail  down  existing  pro¬ 
duction  history  in  each  State. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  enclosed  “White  Paper  on  Eggs”  and 
kindly  urge  your  cosponsorship  with  Senator 
Case.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Forest  Nave,  Jr. 


National  Egg  Producers’  Organization, 

Lexington,  Mo. 

The  Shifting  Egg  Production 


Due  to  cheaper  labor,  the  egg  industry  has 
been  going  south  at  the  expense  of  other 
States.  The  Resnick  bill  would  stabilize  the 
industry  and  prevent  further  losses. 


THE  LOSERS 

[In  million  eggs] 


1955 

Colorado _  336 

Illinois - 1 _ 3,  035 

Indiana _ 2,  289 

Iowa - 4,  859 

Kansas _ 1,  723 

Kentucky - l _ 1,  029 

Maryland _  404 

Massachusetts _  704 

Michigan _ ; _ _ _ 1,690 

Minnesota _ _ _ 4,  287 

Missouri _ ; _ 2,  132 

Montana _  225 

Nebraska _  1,  790 

Nevada _  20 

New  Hampshire _  429 

New  Jersey _ _ _ 2,  433 

New  York _ 2,  123 

North  Dakota _  559 

Oklahoma _  829 

Oregon -  616 

Pennsylvania - 3,  654 

Utah___ _  380 

Vermont _  201 

West  Virginia _  396 

Wisconsin _ 2,  311 


1964 

262 

1,  863 

2,  182 
3,  818 

927 
943 
276 
607 
1,  316 
2,791 
1,  366 
189 
1,  397 
10 
348 
1,  632 
1,  909 
387 
530 
550 
3,  143 
273 
156 
327 
1,630 


THE  GAINERS 


Alabama _  789 

Arkansas -  544 

Florida _ 568 

Georgia _ 1,  213 

Louisiana _  364 

Mississippi _  585 

North  Carolina _ 1,469 

South  Carolina _  510 

Virginia _  860 


2,  177 
2,242 
1,611 

3,  299 
542 

2,  160 
2,  388 
1,  053 
1,  237 


Poverty  With  Full  Employment 

(Note. — The  following  is  the  NEPO  white 
paper  on  the  poultry  and  egg  industry  pre¬ 
pared  by  Forest  Nave,  Jr.,  of  Lexington,  Mo., 
chairman  of  National  Egg  Producers  Organ¬ 
ization.) 

Over  30  years  ago,  uncontrolled  and  un¬ 
restricted  free  enterprise  almost  destroyed 
itself  in  the  Great  Depression.  During  the 
intervening  years  many  controls  and  safe¬ 
guards  have  been  applied  to  industry,  labor, 
finance,  welfare,  and  agriculture  and  we  now 
enjoy  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  and  secu¬ 
rity  in  history. 

The  multibillion-dollar  poultry  industry  is 
the  last  vestige  of  unregulated  free  enter- 
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prise  and  remains  a  chronic  wasteland  of 
poverty  and  exploitation. 

The  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  a  few  pen¬ 
nies  more  for  a  dozen  eggs  because  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  that 
in  1947-49  an  hour’s  factory  labor  would 
buy  2  dozen  eggs  and  in  1963  it  would  buy 
5  dozen  eggs. 

The  poultry  industry  can  be  restored  to 
solvency  by  legislation  to  put  up  a  few  eco¬ 
nomic  stop  signs  and  traffic  lights  to  regu¬ 
late  the  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  once 
and  for  all  end  the  senseless  and  costly  over¬ 
production  that  chronically  plagues  the  in¬ 
dustry.  A  few  commonsense  regulations 
by  an  enlightened  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  return  many  times  over  the  small  cost 
by  income  taxes  from  a  now  profitless  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  wool, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  sugarcane, 
sugarbeets,  soybeans,  cottonseed,  milk,  but- 
terfat,  honey,  and  tung  nuts  have  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  to  insure  them  of  a  measure 
of  financial  security.  The  livestock  producers 
are  prospering  by  near-parity  prices  of  $28 
for  choice  cattle  and  lambs  and  $25  for 
hogs  and  the  farmworkers  get  decent 
wages  because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
Mexican  braceros  and  all  this  while  the 
poultry  and  egg  farmers  are  wallowing  in 
poverty. 

THE  PROOF 

The  following  statistics  show  what  has 
happened  to  poultry  and  egg  prices  since 
1951. 

Average  farm  price 


Eggs 

Chickens 

Turkeys 

1951 . . 

47.9 

27.3 

37.5 

1952. _ _ 

41.9 

26.4 

33.6 

1953 _ 

47.5 

25.5 

33.7 

1954. . . . 

36.4 

21.3 

28.8 

1955 _ 

38.9 

23.4 

30.2 

1956. . . 

38.7 

18.8 

27.2 

1957 _ 

35.8 

18.0 

23.4 

1958 _ 

38.3 

17.7 

23.9 

1959 _ _ 

31.1 

15.3 

23.9 

1960 _ _ 

36.0 

16.3 

25.4 

1961 _ 

35.4 

13.4 

18.9 

1962 _ 

33.6 

14.6 

21.6 

1963 _ 

34.0 

14.0 

22.2 

1964... . 

33.5 

13.7 

21.3 

1965 _ 

31.5 

14.8 

22.5 

May  15,  1965 

29.4 

Parity. . 

48.0 

22.1 

32.0 

The  foregoing  chart  shows  that  as  of  May 
15,  1965,  farmers  were  receiving  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Percent 
of  parity 


Eggs - 61 

Chickens _ 67 

Turkeys _ 70 


THE  CAUSE 

The  pitiful  economic  status  of  the  poultry 
farmers  is  due  to  several  factors. 

1.  Poultry  farmers  have  no  organization 
among  themselves  as  does  labor. 

2.  No  legislation  to  protect  them. 

3.  No  program  as  do  other  farmers. 

4.  They  have  no  protection  against  the 
feed  grain  program  which  increases  their 
costs. 

5.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  exploitation  by 
certain  feed  companies  and  chain  food  stores 
who  are  constantly  promoting  new  produc¬ 
tion  with  complete  disregard  for  market 
needs.  Their  procedure  is  to  induce  unin¬ 
formed  people  to  invest  their  life’s  savings 
in  the  poultry  business.  They  soon  find 
they  are  working  for  nothing  and  they  are 
soon  forced  out  and  their  life’s  savings  are 
lost  in  abandoned  poultry  houses.  The  pro¬ 
moters  merely  go  to  another  community  and 
repeat  the  process  and  the  cheap  poultry 
and  eggs  the  consumer  enjoys  are  subsidized 
by  cheap  labor  and  a  constant  supply  of 
savings  of  victimized  people. 


SOLUTION 

The  solution  really  is  very  simple.  We 
merely  need  a  government  operated  program 
administered  by  the  Agriculture  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  which 
has  an  office  in  each  county. 

The  program  would  be  based  on  number 
of  hens  kept  in  the  case  of  egg  producers 
and  pounds  of  broilers  and  turkeys  sold  in 
the  case  of  broiler  and  turkey  growers. 

A  “base”  should  be  established  for  each 
producer  according  to  his  recent  production 
history  and  if  in  a  12-month  period  prices 
were  unfavorable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  call  for  a  referendum  in  which 
all  qualified  baseholders  would  vote  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject  a  reasonable  cutback  for  the 
ensuing  12 -month  period. 

This  kind  of  a  program  would  make  it 
difficult  for  feed  companies  and  chainstores 
to  induce  inexperienced  outsiders  to  enter 
the  poultry  business  because  the  newcomer 
would  have  no  base  (production  history). 
The  promoters  would  have  to  bargain  with 
the  existing  poultry  and  egg  farmers  and 
we  could  have  a  stable  and  prosperous  in¬ 
dustry  and  unsuspecting  outsiders  would 
not  be  duped  into  putting  their  money  in 
chickenhouses  which  are  usually  abandoned. 

The  National  Egg  Producers  Organization 
(NEPO)  has  filed  a  proposed  egg  control  bill 
with  Representative  William  Randall  which 
is  at  this  date  in  the  process  of  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress. 

Forest  Nave,  Jr., 

Chairman,  National  Egg  Producers 
Organisation  (NEPO) . 

Lexington,  Mo. 

Salem,  Oreg., 
August  27,  1965. 

Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  urge  you  to  sup¬ 
port  Senator  Case’s  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  farm  bill — Senate  amendment  No. 
423,  which  provides  for  a  national  marketing 
order  for  eggs. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  takeover  of  the  egg  industry  by 
national  feed  concerns  and  elimination  of 
family  farming. 

We  have  3,000  hens.  We  are  60  years  of 
age  and  our  sole  livelihood  is  dependent  upon 
these  hens.  We  have  several  neighbors  in 
this  same  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  favors. 

Sincerely, 

W.  M.  and  J.  De  Moise  White. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Burgess,  interim  superintendent,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Parks  and  Memorials,  wrote  me 
an  important  letter  under  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1965,  dealing  with  Senator  Nel¬ 
son’s  proposed  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill.  Mr.  Burgess  expressed  the  view 
that  this  amendment  would  constitute 
an  excellent  solution  to  recreation  and 
wildlife  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senator  of  Oregon, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  You  may  wonder  what  an 
old  eastern  Oregonian  is  dong  in  Multnomah 
County.  Foresters  and  conservationists 
know  no  boundaries,  and  a  fellow  has  to  keep 
his  interest  even  after  so-called  retirement. 

Senator  Nelson’s  (Wisconsin)  proposed 
amendments  to  S.  1902 — the  big  farm  bill — 
would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  solution  to 


a  lot  of  recreation  and  wildlife  problems. 
These  amendments  make  good  sense  from 
every  angle.  It  is  not  often  one  can  work 
out  legislation  that  will  benefit  all  parties 
concerned  as  these  amendments  appear  to 
do.  When  we  can  get  added  cover  and  game 
feed  with  all  the  accompanying  benefits  from 
our  soil  bank  land  with  a  minimum  of  extra 
cost,  let’s  give  it  the  support  it  deserves. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  C.  Burgess, 
Interim  Superintendent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  received  a  letter  dated  August  21  con¬ 
taining  the  very  thoughtful  views  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  E.  Spraker  on  the  subject  of 
the  soil  bank.  It  deserves  serious  con¬ 
sideration  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  also  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stayton,  Oreg., 
August  21,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  If  I  remember  newspaper 
accounts  correctly  the  Senate  soon  will  be 
considering  the  farm  bill. 

One  provision  of  this  measure  would  per¬ 
mit  a  soil  bank  of  some  kind. 

If  farmland  is  to  be  held  out  of  production 
for  a  term  of  years  provision  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  plowing  of  the  tillable  acreages 
every  summer  to  control  Johnson  grass 
which  can  be  given  a  blow  by  exposure  of  its 
multitudinous  roots  to  hot  sunshine. 

I  speak  from  experience. 

Two  years  ago  we  bought  a  169-acre  farm 
in  the  Turner  area  that  had  been  in  the  soil 
bank  for  5>/2  years  and  was  continued  in  that 
category  for  another  6  months  under  our 
ownership. 

Results:  Johnson  grass  has  taken  a  tre¬ 
mendous  hold  on  the  land.  Plowing  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult;  requires  a  special  breaking 
plow  and  lots  of  expensive  tractor  power. 
And  most  destructive  is  the  poor  yield  of  the 
land  because  of  the  extensive  Johnson  grass 
root  system. 

By  summertime  plowing  and  the  resulting 
exposure  of  these  roots  to  hot  sunshine  we 
hope  to  get  this  pest  under  control.  It  can 
be  treated  chemically,  but  I’m  told  that  costs 
$20  an  acre. 

So,  you  can  see,  the  soil  bank  has  been  a 
destructive  factor.  Definitely,  fertility  of 
the  soil  was  not  improved  by  allowing  it  to 
remain  idle  for  6  years. 

In  my  view,  an  inducement  (financial) 
should  be  written  into  the  proposed  law  that 
would  promote  yearly  cultivation  or,  say,  a 
chemical  treatment  periodically. 

Sincerely, 

_ _ Lawrence  E.  Spraker. 


INNOCENT  MAN  CLEARED — PRESI - 
DESTT  GRANTS  PARDON  TO  SER¬ 
GEANT  BUCK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  Nae  chair) .  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  state  the  amount  of 
time  he  wishes  tostake? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  NMr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  afcUiough  it  might  be 
a  somewhat  ironical  request,  that  any 
time  I  take  not  be  included  in  the  time 
allotted  on  the  bill  or  on  any  amendment 
thereto.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 
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Mi\  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  that 
no  objection  was  made  to  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor  to  an¬ 
nounce  to\he  Senate  that  a  great  wrong 
has  been  set  right.  The  good  name  of 
an  innocent  man  has  been  cleared.  The 
President  of  \£he  United  States  has 
granted  a  pardon  based  on  his  innocence 
to  former  MarineriM.  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck. 
This  has  come,  finally,  13  years  after  his 
conviction  and  aftemflyears  of  effort  and 
investigation  by  Mr.  Hbward  Shuman  of 
my  staff  and  others  on  Buck’s  behalf. 
The  facts  in  the  case  ai^e  substantially 
as  follows: 

CONVICTION 

M.  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck,  a  rharine  with 
an  unblemished  record  of  almost  20  years 
of  service,  was  convicted  on  August  19, 
1952,  by  a  general  court  martial  ac\Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  of  stealing  three \pxes 
of  chevrons  worth  almost  $500  through 
an  off-the-record  deal  in  which  it  wgs 
alleged  he  gave  $50  in  return. 

The  crime  occurred  at  noon  on  March' 
7, 1952.  Buck  was  convicted  even  though 
he  was  arrested  25  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  crime  only  8  to  10  minutes  after 
the  crime  took  place,  according  to  the 
definite  testimony  at  the  trial  of  Califor¬ 
nia  highway  police  officer,  William  Doran, 
who  stopped  him.  The  real  culprit  was 
a  marine  in  a  light  colored  or  yellow 
Studebaker.  The  reason  for  the  mis¬ 
taken  identity  was  that  Sergeant  Buck 
was  also  a  marine  driving  a  yellow 
Studebaker. 

Sergeant  Buck  was  originally  confined 
for  over  3  days  for  investigation  but  was 
released  to  duty  and  told  that  no  charges 
would  be  placed  against  him.  He  would 
never  have  been  released,  as  he  was,  if  the 
testimony  later  given  at  his  trial  had 
really  been  true. 

Four  months  later,  however,  he  was 
charged,  and  5  months  later,  on  August 
19,  1952,  he  was  convicted. 

CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES 

He  was  convicted  under  curious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
that  his  defense  counsel  was  called  as  a 
prosecution  witness. 

In  addition,  it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
confessed. 

He  was  identified  as  the  culprit  by  two 
people  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  but  got 
by  a  third  person  who  was  there. 

It  was  said  that  chevrons  wrapped  in 
an  Army  blanket  were  left  at  Ids  law¬ 
yer’s  office  11  days  after  the  crime  took 
place.  It  was  alleged  that  BuqK  had  re¬ 
turned  the  chevrons. 

Finally,  it  was  said  that /e  asked  for 
his  money  back — the  $50  wnich  was  paid 
for  the  chevrons  worth  /bout  $500. 

Mr.  President,  we  ha/e  spent  years  in¬ 
vestigating  this  cas/  We  found  out 
numerous  things  which  have  now,  finally, 
brought  justice  fo/  Sergeant  Buck. 

ELEMENT 

We  obtained/radio  logs  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Highway  Police  and  the  Ocean- 
side,  Calif/  Highway  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  which  prove  that  Buck  was  appre¬ 
hended  at  a  time  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  ivt  him  to  have  traveled  the  25 
miley  In  addition,  we  have  established 
thaj /  Buck’s  car  was  incapable  of  the 
high  speed  because  it  had  a  bad  cam- 
laft.  He  was  in  Oceanside,  Calif.,  just 


outside  the  base,  on  the  morning  of  the 
crime,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  cam¬ 
shaft  to  be  replaced,  which,  later,  it  was. 

We  have  corroborative  evidence  from 
the  police  radio  logs  of  Police  Officer 
William  Doran’s  testimony  to  establish 
that  at  the  absolutely  latest  time  Buck 
could  have  been  apprehended  in  order 
to  have  been  the  guilty  party,  he  would 
have  had  to  drive  the  last  18  miles  of  the 
25  miles  in  from  13  to  16  minutes,  or  at 
an  average  speed  of  from  67  to  89  miles 
per  hour,  through  a  driving  rain  at  the 
noon  hour,  to  have  met  150  cars  coming 
his  way  and  to  have  overtaken  approxi¬ 
mately  75  cars  on  a  3  lane  highway, 
through  6  towns,  9.5  miles  of  built-up 
areas,  past  91  intersections,  through  7  or 
8  stop  lights,  and  to  have  disposed  of  the 
stolen  goods  and  then  to  have  pulled  up 
in  front  of  the  highway  police  officer  and 
calmly  gotten  out  of  his  car  in  order  to  fix 
a  dangling  license  plate  which  had  been 
called  to  his  attention  by  a  motorist  who 
stopped  him  at  the  Solana  Beach,  Calif., 
intersection.  He  was  not  speeding  when 
■s)\en  by  the  police  officer. 

ilike  the  real  culprit,  he  was  weaiv 
ing  ^green  uniform,  not  khaki,  was  cle/n 
shaveh  and  without  a  mustache,  an/ he 
did  no\  have  the  chevrons  in  h hr  car. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  blanket  or 
robe  in  hte  car,  which  the  culprit  had 
used  to  cover  the  boxes  of  chevrons,  and 
there  was  also  no  sweater  or  jacket  or 
shawl  which  tlve  real,  culprit  used  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime  to  protect  his  head 
from  the  drivingVain. 

THE  UNKNOWn/lACKMAN 

At  the  trial,  the/military  policeman 
who  was  charged  vfitlrssetting  a  trap  for 
the  real  culprit  and  whov  due  to  his  own 
neglect  and  incompetence,  let  the  real 
culprit  escape/ swore  that  ne  had  Buck’s 
name  ahead/f  time.  But  the  radio  logs 
prove  that/at  1  p.m.,  or  50  minutes  after 
the  crim/  took  place,  this  investigator 
did  not/now  the  name  of  Buck. 

■  Two/ California  highway  police  officers 
gaWus  affidavits  stating  that  the  naili- 
tapy  police  were  looking  for  a  “Blaok- 
m,”  not  “Buck”  at  the  noon  hour  ols 
[arch  7, 1952. 

But,  at  the  trial,  the  military  police¬ 
man  swore  that  “there  was  no  Black¬ 
man.”  He  was  positive.  He  had  looked 
everywhere.  But  2  years  ago  we  found 
a  Blackman  who  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Pendleton  at  the  time  by  merely  asking 
the  Marine  Corps  about  it.  We  now 
know  there  were  a  total  of  at  least  seven 
men  by  that  name  stationed  at  Camp 
Pendleton  or  at  the  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
cruit  Depot,  San  Diego,  at  the  time. 

In  June  of  this  year,  by  what  must 
be  considered  almost  a  miracle,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  the  original  handwritten 
notes  of  the  military  policeman  or  in¬ 
vestigator  which  he  made  at  the  time 
the  crime  took  place  13  years  ago.  They 
show  in  his  own  handwriting  the  names 
of  three  men  named  “Blackman.”  Yet, 
his  insistent  and  repeated  testimony  at 
the  trial  was  that  there  “were  no  Black¬ 
man’s.”  One  of  the  names  he  had  was 
the  same  Blackman  we  found  2  years  ago. 

ALLEGED  CONFESSION 

It  was  this  same  military  policeman 
who  testified  that  Buck  had  confessed. 


Yet  there  were  no  other  witnesses  to  the 
confession.  There  was  no  written  con¬ 
fession.  There  was  not  even  a  memo¬ 
randum  about  the  confession.  It  was 
only  the  CID  man’s  word.  In  addition, 
we  were  able  to  establish  froni  a  1952 
map  of  Camp  Pendleton  and  tile  original 
statement  cf  one  of  the  other  witnesses 
that  the  facts  which  it  w a/alleged  Buck 
had  confessed  to  were  both  physically 
and  inherently  improbable. 


THE  PHONY 


IEVRONS 


We  found  that,  wjth  respect  to  the  al¬ 
leged  return  of  ther  chevrons: 

First.  The  mai / to  whom  they  were  de¬ 
livered  and  wh</later  became  Buck’s  de¬ 
fense  counselydid  not  know  Buck  at  the 
time  the  chevrons  arrived  and  Buck  did 
not  know  [ 

Second/  The  chevrons  which  were  re- 
turnedywere  in  an  Army  blanket  which 
contained  private  first  class  chevrons  and 
no  g/een  chevrons.  The  chevrons  which 
had  been  stolen  were  corporal  and  ser¬ 
vant  chevrons  and  included  green  chev¬ 
rons.  At  the  trial,  a  third  box  of  chev¬ 
rons  was  introduced  as  prosecution  ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1.  But  neither  the  stolen  chev¬ 
rons  nor  the  returned  chevrons  were 
produced.  The  chevrons  introduced  by 
the  prosecution  and  the  chevrons  re¬ 
turned  were  like  “the  flowers  that  bloom 
in  the  spring,”  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case. 

Third.  We  were  able  to  establish  from 
the  records  of  the  U.S.  Naval  hospital  in 
San  Diego  that  Buck  was  in  that  hospi¬ 
tal,  50  miles  away,  flat  on  his  back  with 
spinal  myositis  on  the  date  some  chev¬ 
rons  wrapped  in  an  Army  blanket  were 
left  at  the  office  of  the  man  who  only 
later  became  Buck’s  defense  counsel. 

TAINTED  TESTIMONY 

We  also  made  a  most  startling  discov¬ 
ery  with  respect  to  the  sworn  testimony 
that  Buck  had  asked  for  his  $50  back. 
The  $50  paid  for  the  stolen  goods  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  $20  bills  and  two  $5  bills. 

Several  years  ago  Buck  gave  us  a 
sworn  statement  about  this  matter. 
What  happened  was  that  when  he  was 
arrested  and  put  in  the  brig,  his  wallet 
„and  clothes  were  taken  from  him.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  a  $50  bill — not 
tne  two  twenties  and  two  fives  which 
were  paid  for  the  stolen  goods — in  an 
innek  compartment  of  his  wallet  as 
“madNmoney.”  He  retrieved  his  wallet, 
took  out  the  $50  bill,  and  turned  it  in. 
The  CID\nilitary  policeman  said  at  that 
time: 

Take  dowN^he  number.  It’s  probably 
counterfeit. 

When  Buck  Wme  out  of  the  brig  he 
asked  for  his  ,?^50  bill,”  not  the  two 
twenties  and  two.  fives  paid  for  the 
stolen  goods.  But,\t  the  trial,  the  CID 
man  swore  that  Buck  asked  for  Ms 
money  back — the  mon^y  paid  for  the 
stolen  loot. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  'We  made  an 
amazing  discovery.  In  the  original  doc¬ 
uments  written  in  the  period  March  7, 
to  25,  1952,  which  we  obtained  in  June 
of  1965,  we  found  the  confinement  order 
which  sent  Buck  to  the  brig.  Qn  the 
top  of  that  order  is  the  handwritteh.  no¬ 
tation,  “$50  bill”  and  the  serial  number 
of  that  bill. 
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ot  assurance  of  operating  income  from 
long-term  patients  has  retarded  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  nonprofit  nursing  homes  in 
the  past.  The  new  Medicare  Act,  which 
assures\a  return  of  operating  costs  for 
the  care\f  elderly  patients,  will  remove 
one  of  tnh  hindering  factors.  In  my 
opinion,  onlV  the  lack  of  adequate  funds 
for  construction  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
spectacular  expansion  of  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  into  tnenursing  home  field. 

While  the  Hill^Burton  program  will 
continue  to  provide\an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  nursing  pome  expansion  in 
the  public  and  voluntary  areas,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  fill  the  whole  gap.  Even 
so,  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
Federal  funds  allotted  to  each  project 
places  a  heavy  debt  burden  oVthe  spon¬ 
sors  with  resulting  high  debt  ^servicing 
costs.  These  are  beyond  the  ability  of 
most  nonprofit  sponsors  to  carry'' 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  May 
introducing  legislation  which  will  estfc 
lish  a  2-year  program  of  low-filtered 
Federal  loans  for  construction  of  prop¬ 
erly  accredited  nursing  homes.  These 
loans  will  be  made  only  to  private  non¬ 
profit  corporations,  limited  dividend 
corporations  and  public  agencies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub¬ 
committee,  I  have  watched  the  successful 
progress  of  the  202  direct  loan  program 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  originally  sponsoring. 
And  in  certain  respects,  it  has  served  as 
a  model  for  the  program  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  today.  We  have  found  that  use 
of  the  direct  loan  program,  now  pegged 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent,  has  proven  to  be 
a  highly  effective  and  economical 
mechanism  for  stimulating  nonprofit 
sponsors  and  limited  dividend  corpora¬ 
tions  in  their  plans  for  construction  of 
residential  housing  for  the  elderly.  A 
similar  program — aimed  at  filling  the 
need  for  new  nursing  homes — will  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  funds  and  low  financ¬ 
ing  charges  which  will  enable  the  non¬ 
profit  sponsors  to  build  the  nursing 
homes  we  so  urgently  need. 

Because  of  the  particular  problems 
associated  with  building  acceptable, 
standard  nursing  homes,  I  have  included 
the  requirement  that  applicants  for  this 
loan  program  meet  the  standards  set 
down  for  nursing  homes  under  the  rng'ui- 
care  legislation. 

I  am  asking  that  Congress  authorize 
$50  million  for  the  first  year  of  this  new 
program  and  $100  mililon  for Jfxs  second 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week 
for  additional  cosponsor^; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and'  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  withojft  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  depk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nyw  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S/  2520)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of/Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment  to/fnake  loans  for  the  provision 
of  urgency  needed  nursing  homes,  in- 
troduceca  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  revived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
an<VCuiTency. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MATT, TNG  BY 
STATE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  AUTHOR¬ 
ITIES  OF  CERTAIN  MATTER  AS 
THIRD-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  I  introduce,  for  appropri¬ 
ate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Code  so  that  vehicle  registrations, 
driver’s  license  applications,  and  notices 
of  driver’s  license  renewals  which  now 
require  postage  at  the  first-class  rate 
can  be  mailed  by  the  States  at  rates 
charged  for  third-class  mail. 

The  bill  conforms  with  a  proposal  of 
the  National  Governors’  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Minneapolis  last 
month.  It  would  constitute  a  direct 
form  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  un¬ 
encumbered  by  any  of  the  carrying 
charges  required  to  pay  the  middlemen 
in  Washington  when  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  first  taxes  the  States,  and  then 
returns  funds  in  the  forms  of  grants. 
It  would  help  the  States  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Prompt  consideration  of  this  legisla-, 
tiop  is  urged.  / 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  \£e  received  and  appropriately 
ref  err* 

The  bill  (S.  2521)  to  permit  thb  mail¬ 
ing  by  State  motor  vehicle  authorities 
of  certain  inatter  as  third-yffass  mail, 
introduced  By  Mr.  Pearson  (for  Mr. 
Scott)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the'  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ciyil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS  OF  CONVENTION  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARITIME 

CONSULTATIVE  ORGANIZATION- 

REMOVAL/  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 

secreo; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  in¬ 
junction  of  secrecy  from  Executive^  H,| 
89tfi  Congress,  1st  session,  amendments 
to' articles  17  and  18  of  the  Conventior 
n  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con-  ’ 
sultative  Organization,  and  that  the 
amendments,  together  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message,  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  President’s  message  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance,  I  trans¬ 
mit  herewith  amendments  to  articles  17  and 
18  of  the  Convention  of  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
which  amendments  were  adopted  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1964  by  the  Assembly  of  the  In¬ 
tergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or¬ 
ganization  at  its  second  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion,  held  at  London  from  September  10  to 
15,  1964. 

The  amendments,  which  relate  to  the 
composition  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or¬ 
ganization,  enlarge  the  membership  of  the 


Council  from  16  to  18,  provide  for  a  more 
democratic  method  of  electing  such  me 
bers,  and  insure  a  more  equitable  geographic 
representation  on  the  Council. 

J  transmit  also,  for  the  information /5f  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary^  State 
with  respect  to  the  amendments. 

I  recommend  that  the  amendments  be 
given  favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Lyndon  JS.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  SepterfCber  13,  1965. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1 965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  445 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  amendment  (No.  441)  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Brewster  to  House  bill 
9811,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  446 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Delaware)  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1949,  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CUBA— AMEND¬ 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  447 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1826)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  relating  to  certain  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  print¬ 
ed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
lguished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bchms]  be  added  at  the  next  printing  as 
of  l)9i49  relating  to  certain  claims  against 
a  cosWmsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
16,  whi&h  grants  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  tnb.  District  of  'Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  \nter  into  a  contract  to 
establish  a  multktate  authority  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate^-  passenger  rail  trans¬ 
portation  system  wichin  the  area  of  such 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderedN 


NOTICES  OF  RECEIPT  O DENOMINA¬ 
TIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR¬ 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  oh 
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_ Member  8  the  Senate  received  the 

nominations  of  Mr.  John  H.  Burns,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Tan¬ 
zania,  and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Rumania. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pehffing  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  ieceipt  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  \as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  de¬ 
sire  also  to  announce  that  today  the 
Senate  received  the  fallowing  nomina¬ 
tions  :  \ 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of\California,  to 
be  Deputy  Under  Secretaryyof  State  for 
Political  Affairs. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  session  of  tire  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Barratt  O’Hara,  U.S.  Representativ 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  U.S.  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
alternate  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  20th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations: 

James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

James  Roosevelt,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willis,  of  California; 
and  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Marjorie 
McKenzie  Lawson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  So¬ 
cial  Commission  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THI 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  /on- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  article^/  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  /e  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 

Presentation,  and  acceptano€  speech  in 
connection  with  the  Eloy  Mfaro  Interna¬ 
tional  Foundation  Award  tor  Dr.  r,  w.  Pur- 
year,  president  of  Florida/Memorial  College. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Editorial  and  article;/ in  tribute  to  Wood- 
row  Seals,  at  the  State  bar  convention  and 
by  Houston  Chronicle. 

By  Mr.  JAVLTS: 

Article  entitl/d  “Vietnam:  Nation  of 
Refugees,”  written  by  Harry  Altshuler  and 
published  in/he  New  York  World  Telegram 
of  August /l6,  1965;  an  article  entitled 
“The  Plight  of  Refugees  In  Vietnam,’’  pub¬ 
lished  in/the  Des  Moines  Register  of  July  6, 
1965. 

V  Mr.  BAYH: 

Es<5ay  entitled  “My  Responsibility  to  Amer¬ 
ica/’  written  by  Nycha  Schlegel  of  Daleville, 
4d. 


THE  INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA 

GUARANTEE  FUND  PROGRAM  OF 

THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  note  with 
great  pleasure  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
S.  2256,  to  revise  the  structure  of  the 
informational  media  guarantee  fund 
program  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

This  program  has  been  in  effect  since 
1948,  having  been  stimulated  by  find¬ 
ings  of  a  joint  congressional  committee 
which  had  exhaustively  studied  the  U.S. 
overseas  information  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  advance 
the  U.S.  national  interest  by  the  over¬ 
seas  sale,  through  private  channels,  of 
U.S.  informational  media,  including 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

To  achieve  that  end,  the  Government 
guarantees  to  American  exporters,  where 
necessary,  the  convertibility  of  foreign 
exchange  obtained  by  sales  of  their 
products. 

The  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Organization  and  Public  Affairs  of 
tnS  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is¬ 
sued,  a  report  in  1958  supporting  this, 
program.  The  chairman  of  that  sul 
committee  was  the  distinguished 
jority  Leader,  the  senior  Senator  pfom 
Montana/ 

I  have  sitoported  this  program/in  the 
past  as  an  exceedingly  effective  way  of 
getting  Ameman  books  and /magazines 
into  some  key  Countries,  where  there  is 
no  possibility  oK  placing/  them  there 
through  normal  cotamemal  channels. 

The  program  is  nW/>perating  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Guinea,  K^lfea,  Pakistan,  Po¬ 
land,  Turkey,  Vietmmvvand  Yugoslavia. 
U.S.  publications  a/e  purbhased  in  these 
countries  by  consumers  who  want  them 
and  are  willing/o  pay  for  them.  Maga¬ 
zines  thus  acquired  carry  little  of  the 
propaganda /taint  usually  ascribed  to 
Government  publications. 

S.  2256/appears  to  be  designed  \p  ex¬ 
pand  the  scope  and  effectiveness  o\the 
informational  media  guaranty  fund  pHp- 
grartff  in  order  to  permit  it  to  opera! 
in  /he  many  other  countries  where  in-N 
formation  about  the  United  States  is 
leeded  and  where  exporters  encounter 
difficulties. 

The  spring  1965,  issue  of  the  George 
Washington  magazine  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  thoughtful  article  by  Edgar 
R.  Baker,  a  vice  President  of  Time  Inc., 
entitled  “The  American  Magazine  Over¬ 
seas.”  In  that  article,  Mr.  Baker  pays 
tribute  to  the  informational  media 
guaranty  program  and  points  out  that : 

It  has  enabled  U.S.  magazines  to  seek  out 
readers  in  countries  otherwise  closed  to  them 
by  exchange  restrictions  and  thus  deserves 
great  credit  for  helping  establish  U.S.  maga¬ 
zine  footholds  in  strategically  important 
nations. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  appropriate 
portions  of  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  American  Magazine  Overseas 
(By  Edgar  R.  Baker) 

A  short  while  ago,  when  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  of  Red  China  arrived  at  a  meeting  in 
Peiping  with  the  President  of  Pakistan,  he 


brought  several  things:  dossiers  and  notes, 
assistants  and  translators — and,  under  his 
arm,  the  current  issue  of  Time  with  his  por^ 
trait  on  the  cover. 

What  was  said  about  Time  by  the  minister 
to  the  President  (himself  a  former  cover  sub¬ 
ject)  is  not  known  and  not  really  impor¬ 
tant.  What  is  to  be  noted  is  that  Anrferican 
magazines  like  Time  are  as  well  knpwn  and 
read  in  great  cities  of  the  world  li/e  London 
and  Buenos  Aires,  Milan,  and  Melbourne,  as 
they  are  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  not/ that  the  copy 
of  Time  carried  by  the  forejgn  minister  was 
probably  1  of  50  regulai/y  purchased  by 
Chinese  agents  from  a  certain  newsstand  in 
Toyko  and  flown  to  Piping  via  diplomatic 
pouch.  Time  and  ojmer  American  maga¬ 
zines  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  public 
behind  the  Bamboo/Curtain. 

Despite  only  sel/;tive  distribution  in  Com¬ 
munist  countrie/  behind  whatever  curtains, 
the  combined  olrculation  of  American  maga¬ 
zines  in  soHie  150  other  countries  now 
amounts  to/about  17  million  copies  per  is¬ 
sue — a  foreign  circulation  vastly  greater 
than  the/home  circulation  ever  achieved  by 
the  magazine  industry  of  any  other  country. 

Sev/ral  points  should  be  made  about  this 
worjid  penetration  of  American  magazines. 
Tirst,  it  has  been  brought  about  by  pri- 
5.te  enterprise  without  Government  subsidy, 
lagazines  published  by  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  for  distribution  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries  are  not  included  in  my  figures. 
It  should  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
for  some  years  the  Department  of  State  has 
operated  the  information  media  guaranty 
program  (IMG)  under  which  State,  for  a  fee 
sufficient  to  cover  its  expenses,  redeems  for 
dollars  various  local  currencies  which  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  cannot  convert.  Although 
this  program  never  covered  more  than  2  or 
3  percent  of  overseas  circulations,  it  has  en¬ 
abled  U.S.  magazines  to  seek  out  readers  in 
countries  otherwise  closed  to  them  by  ex¬ 
change  restrictions,  and  thus  deserves  great 
credit  for  helping  establish  U.S.  magazine 
footholds  in  strategically  important  nations. 

Secondly,  American  magazines  have  been 
able  to  attract  audiences  all  over  the  free 
world  because  the  English  language  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  the  lingua  franca  of 
educated  people.  English  is  required  or 
recommended  as  a  second  language  in  most 
of  the  free  world’s  secondary  school  systems. 
More  and  more  foreign  students  are  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  higher  education — ■ 
some  70,000  this  year.  English  is  the  un¬ 
official  language  of  international  business. 
The  third  point  is  that  much  of  the  thruit 
American  magazines  has  been  exerted 
sfhce  World  War  II.  National  Geographic, 
it  ik  true,  has  had  readers  abroad  since  1888, 
but  Inost  of  its  650,000  foreign  readers  have 
been  Hdded  in  the  past  20  years.  Reader’s 
Digest  Has  published  editions  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  suace  1940.  But  it  was  not  until  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  World  War  II  that  the  weekly 
and  fortnightly  news  magazines  moved  ener¬ 
getically  overteas. 

At  the  time  lie  announced  the  formation 
of  Times-Life  Datemational  in  September 
1945,  Henry  R.  Lute  declared  that  “America 
as  a  nation  and  we  as  journalists  can  no 
longer  aflord  to  be  apart  from  the  world.” 
On  the  theory  that  mek  who  are  continually 
informed  about  others  ate  less  likely  to  make 
war  upon  them,  he  committed  the  new  di¬ 
vision  to  make  American  lutes  and  attitudes 
as  reflected  in  Time  and  Life\a variable  to  all 
who  wished  to  know  them,  ilopefully,  but 
secondarily,  he  wanted  the  joh^  done  at  a 
profit. 

There  was  no  immediate  prospecHof  finan¬ 
cial  gain  at  the  time  of  this  decisions.  Much 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  in  ruins.  There  was 
small  reader  ability  to  pay,  and  smalle\im- 
mediate  prospects  of  advertising  income.  'For 
several  years  losses  were  substantial,  but  tl\e 
enterprise  has  been  constantly  profitable 
since  1949. 
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Farm  prog] 

HIGHLIpfmS:  Senate  passed  farm  bill.  Sen.  McGovern  urged  sale  of  wheat  toN^ussia. 

Seny/Douglas  commended  increased  exports  of  beef.  House  Rules  Committee  cleared 
bLli  to  expand  various  FHA  loan  authorities.  House  received  conference  report 
•ill  to  expand  poverty  program.  Rep.  Bandstra  urged  passage  of  bill  to  provide 
loans  for  rural  water  systems.  Rep.  Dole  opposed  50  percent  shipping  restriction 
on  wheat  shipments  to  Russia. 

SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed,  72  to  22,  with  amendments  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill 
(pp.  22864-923,  22969-71).  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  22920).  House 
conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Ellender  to  provide  that  for  each  of  the  1966, 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the  total  amount  of  price 
support  to  a  cooperator  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield  by 
65  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year.  p.  22905 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Brewster,  as  modified  by  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Robertson,  33  to  56, 
to  provide  that  no  corporation  except  a  producer  of  sugar  shall  be 
eligible  for  price  support  loans  or  payments,  and  no  producer  shall  be 
eligible  for  price  support  loans  or  payments  in  excess  of  $25,000  in 
any  one  year.  pp.  22864-80 

By  Sen.  Williams,  Del,,  42  to  49,  to  provide  that  no  producer  shall  be 
eligible  for  price  support  loans  or  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000  in 
any  one  year.  pp.  22880-2 

By  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  42  to  50,  to  provide  that  no  producer,  except 

sugar  producers,  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support  loans  or  payments 
in  excess  of  $100,000  in  any  one  year.  pp.  22884-8 

By  Sen.  Magnuson,  to  permit  lessees  of  State  lands  to  participate  and 
receive  benefits  under  diversion  or  allotment  programs  on  one  or  more 
farms  although  he  may  have  an  interest  in  other  farms  not  complying 
with  the  crop  reduction  programs,  pp.  22895-8 
The  following  amendments  were  submitted  and  later  withdrawn: 

By  Sen.  Case,  to  authorize  a  marketing  order  for  eggs,  pp.  22882-4 

By  Sen.  JavitB,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Unite'  ) 
States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy.  Pp.  22889-94 

By  Sen.  Mundt,  to  provide  that  CCC  shall  not  make  any  sales  of  at 

less  than  115  percent  of  current  support  price,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  pp.  22899-904 


Sen.  Bass  commended  Secretary  Freeman  for  "a  remarkable  job  in  contending 

with  some  of  the  most  worrisome  problems  in  the  field  of  government,  and 
inserted  an  editorial,  "Agriculture  Secretary  Deserves  Much  Credit." 

.  pp.  22971-2 

BEEFNEXPORTS.  Sen.  Douglas  commended  the  increase  in  beef  exports, 
that  exports  of  beef  and  veal  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  were 


\ 


stating 
mble 


those  ofNbhe  preceding  year,  and  live  cattle  exports  were  almoj 
above  last  year’s  first  quarter,  p.  22973 


70  percent 


3.  WHEAT.  Sen.  McGovte^rn  expressed  delight  "to  see  Canadiap'wheat  farmers 

prospering,"  stateds'fcbat  he  was  "disappointed  only  that  U.  S.  wheat  farmers, 
who  have  had  to  cut  acreage  time  after  time  to  av0ul  surpluses,  are  not 
sharing  in  the  sales  to  RlHjsia  which  have  made/ffhe  Canadian  prosperity 
possible,"  and  inserted  several  articles  on/Canadian  wheat  production  and 
sales.  pp.  22972-3 


4.  FORESTRY.  Concurred  in  the  House  am^ments  to  S.  7,  to  authorize  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  eke  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recrea  tion  Area  as  a  part  of .£lie  Monongahqla  National  Forest,  W.  Va.  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  thp't’resident .  p. *2944 


5.  FOOD.  Sen.  Hruska  inserted  an  article,  "Food  and  Politics  -  How  Government 


Focuses  Conflictine/E*ressures,"  which  he  stated  "points  out  some  of  the 


political  pressures  from  various  sources,  with  various  umiflicting  objectives. 


which  are  beii 
pp.  22962-4> 


focused  on  our  food  production  and  distrib^ion  system. 


BUDGET  JBtJREATT.  Sen.  Yarborough  stated  that  many  of  his  colleaguesNmust  have 
"felx  the  frustration  when  we  as  a  legislative  branch  of  the  Governmbt^t  have 
(gxi  seriously  handicapped  by  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 


Senate 


Tuesday,  September  14,  1965 
( Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  13, 1965 ) 


TnA  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  t\order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.Av  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God, 
whose  mercy  is  like  \he  wideness  of  the 
sea,  amid  all  life’s  chahging  scenes,  make 
us  ever  conscious  of  ThV  overshadowing 
presence.  In  spite  of  th&yhellish  grav¬ 
itation  of  evil,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
unquenchable  impulse  towarK  the  high 
and  holy  Thou  hast  planted  within  us. 

Open  our  eyes,  we  pray,  to  s^e  and 
touch  the  hem  of  Thy  garment  noVjust 
on  the  outer  rim  of  the  universe  where 
whirling  orbs  seem  always  to  chore 
“forever  singing  as  they  shine,  the  hand 
that  made  us  is  divine,”  but  also  in  the 
human  love  which  hallows  our  individ¬ 
ual  lives  and  sanctifies  our  homes  and 
shines  in  the  kindly  light  which  guides 
our  steps. 

Gird  us,  with  all  our  shortcomings  to 
be  exemplars  of  a  love  which  at  its  best 
bears  witness  to  Thee  and  which  alone 
is  the  balm  to  burn  barriers  away  and 
to  cure  the  hurt  of  the  world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
through  whose  life  there  flows  Thy  love 
for  all  mankind.  Amen. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Following  the  recess,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  H.R.  9311. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm, 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  cc 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  h<wer 
Government  costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and yf or  other 
purposes. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  M*ANSFIELD/i Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from/Louisiana  yield  me  3 
minutes  on  the /bill? 

Mr.  ELLENJ2ER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thct  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  13/4965,  be  dispensed  with. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
po^.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
fdered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  MINER¬ 
ALS  EXPLORATION,  GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  14th  semi- 
lual  report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals, 
Ex'gtloration,  Geological  Survey,  fro^ 
the  i^ecretary  of  the  Interior  as  p* 
scribeasby  section  5  of  the  act  of  August 
21,  1958N<ntitled  “To  provide  a  program 
for  the  disStovery  of  the  mineral/reserves 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions  byyencouragin/'exploration 
for  minerals,  ara(  for  other  purposes.” 

fNDOAr  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hovshtfeptember  14, 1965. 

VISIT  TO  THE/SENATE  BY  ASTRO¬ 
NAUTS  COOPER  ANDSCONRAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate\and  on 
behalf  en  the  distinguished  minority 
leader/and  myself,  I  wish  to  inform,  the 
Senate  that  Astronauts  Lt.  Col.  L. 
do/ Cooper  and  Comdr.  Charles  Conra? 

and  members  of  their  families  will' 
''visit  the  Senate  at  about  4  o’clock  this 
afternoon.  It  is  anticipated  that  at 
that  time  there  will  be  a  recess  of  some 
duration. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Manpower  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Special  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  were  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tejrf- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is/  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresMfent,  on 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  i/ggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  cafiohe  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum/tall  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTUtfG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Wit/out  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
fsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  only. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
.  the  Executive  Calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  International 
Atomic  EnergVAgency. 

Mr.  MANSFISJLD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the\nominaticns  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina¬ 
tions  are  considered  anayagreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ulqe  Pres¬ 
ident  be  immediately  notified  of  tHg  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  Preside? 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 
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request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and/by 
mimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
thd  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


September  Ilf,  1965 


POOE?  AND  AGRICULTURE  A0T  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  /nd  assure 
adequate  \supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afrbrd  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rtip’al  areas, /and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  /Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  pi  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  Consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  time/on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  ob/pction,  it  is  so  ordered, 
he  roll. 

roceeded  to  call  the 


The  clerk  will  call 
The  Chief  Cl/rk 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
ask  unanimous  conse' 
for  the  quorum  call  be 
The  PRESIDING  o: 
SELL  Of 

Without 


Mr.  President,  I 
t  that  the  order 
escinded. 

'ICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
-uth  CarolinaV  in  the  chair) . 
ibjection,  it  is  so,  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mi/  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership  I  request 
tha/  as  many  Senators  as  possible  remain 
in/the  Chamber,  to  the  end  that  perhaps 
the  pending  bill  may  be  disposed  of 
iday.  Much  will  depend  uponythe  at¬ 
tendance  of  Senators,  so  I  hope  that  the 
Senators  will  take  notice  accordingly. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yi^d 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin) 
guished  Senator. 


AMERICAN  FARMER  THE  BIG  LOSER 
IN  PRESENT  PROSPERITY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Syl¬ 
via  Porter  is  a  remarkably  clearheaded 
economic  commentator.  She  has  been 
concerned  with  economic  problems  of  our 
cities,  of  our  consumers,  and  generally 
of  all  our  people.  Rarely  if  ever  has  she 
commented  on  farm  economics. 

Recently  she  analyzed  the  current 
prosperity,  and  in  her  clearheaded  objec¬ 
tive  manner  she  found  that  the  biggest 
winners  were  the  wage  earners,  that 
American  corporations  had  also  won  a 
huge  increase  in  profits,  and  that  those 
who  own  bonds  and  mortgages  had  won 
a  sharp  hike  in  interest.  Proprietors  and 
small  businessmen  had  lagged  behind  but 
had  still  enjoyed  some  increase  in  prof¬ 
its.  Professional  people  had  enjoyed  a 
steady  and  sharp  increase. 

But  the  big  loser  is  the  American 
farmer. 

Let  me  quote  Miss  Porter : 

A  big  loser  was,  as  you  might  suspect  the 
American  farmer.  Total  farm  income  was 


actually  down  8  percent  in  1964  to  $12  bil¬ 
lion.  The  farmer’s  share  of  the  national 
income  pie  today  is  a  scant  2.3  percent,  less 
than  one-third  what  it  was  in  1948.  The  to¬ 
tal  share  of  the  national  income  that  we 
receive  in  the  form  of  interest  is  larger  than 
the  farmer’s  share  and  the  decline  in  the 
farmer’s  position  has  not  yet  ended. 


Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  this 
farm  bill  and  hear  some  say,  as  a  Sena¬ 
tor  said  on  this  floor  just  last  Friday,  that 
farmers  are  riding  around  in  air-con¬ 
ditioned  Cadillacs,  let  us  remember  the 
farmer  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  His  income,  as  Miss  Porter  says,  is 
one-third  as  high  a  proportion  of  total 
national  income  as  it  was  in  1948 — just 
think  of  that. 

He  works  longer  hours  than  almost 
anyone  else  in  the  economy,  makes  a  big 
investment,  takes  a  whale  of  a  risk,  and 
receives  a  pitifully  inadequate  income. 
In  my  State  our  dairy  farmers  earn  far 
less  than  50  cents  for  each  hour  they 
work,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  they  are  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  dairy  producers  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Por¬ 
ter  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wage  Earners  Biggest  Winners 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Which  of  you  got  how  much  of  the  spec¬ 
tacular  $33.3  billion  rise  in  our  national  in¬ 
come  last  year?  To  what  extent  are  you — 
the  individual  wage  earner,  big  businessmen, 
investor — spurting  ahead?  To  what  extent 
are  you — the  farmer,  small  businessman — 
lagging  behind? 

The  biggest  chunk  of  1964’s  rise — $22.3  bil¬ 
lion — went  to  U.S.  workers  in  wages  and 
salaries,  a  new  compilation  by  the  Commerce 
Department  discloses.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
you,  the  wage  earner,  have  been  the  biggest 
winner  and  you’re  now  getting  a  record  64.8 
percent  of  the  national  income  pie. 

The  next  biggest  chunk — $6.4  billion — 
went  to  U.S.  corporations  in  the  form  of 
profits.  In  terms  of  percentages,  corpora¬ 
tion  profits  rose  the  most  last  year — a  full  11 
percent.  The  overall  share  of  the  national 
income  pie  going  to  corporations  has  been 
declining,  though,  and  is  now  at  12.5  percent. 

FARMER  BIG  LOSER 

The  third  biggest  chunk — $1.6  billion — 
went  in  the  form  of  interest  to  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  who  have  savings  accounts 
and  who  hold  Government  and  corporation 
bonds.  Due  to  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  level 
of  interest  rates  in  the  past  15  years  and 
the  upsurge  in  the  volume  of  our  savings, 
interest  is  accounting  for  an  ever-rising  total 
of  our  national  income.  The  share  of  the 
income  pie  going  to  interest  last  year  was 
3  percent  against  0.8  percent  in  1948. 

Lagging  behind  on  the  U.S.  income  ladder 
were  proprietors — small  businessmen  and 
professionals.  Their  combined  slice  of  the 
increase  in  our  national  income  was  only 
$1.3  billion  and  this  was  despite  the  fact 
that  the  income  of  professionals  alone  has 
been  rising  steadily  and  sharply. 

A  big  loser  was,  as  you  might  suspect,  the 
American  farmer.  Total  farm  income  was 
actually  down  8  percent  in  1964  to  $12  bil¬ 
lion.  The  farmer’s  share  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  pie  today  is  a  scant  2.3  percent,  less 
than  one-third  what  it  was  in  1943.  The 
total  share  of  the  national  income  that 
we  receive  in  the  form  of  interest  is  larger 
than  the  farmer’s  share  and  the  decline  in 
the  farmer’s  position  has  not  yet  ended. 


RENT  SHARE  HOLDS  STEADY 

The  share  going  to  rent — which  includes 
the  rental  value  of  owned  homes — is  holding 
steady  these  days.  After  skyrocketing  in  the 
early  postwar  era  it  has  stabilized  at  around 
3.5  percent  of  the  national  income. 

A  most  significant  development  in  recent 
years  is  the  soaring  importance  of  fringe 
benefits  in  the  national  income  picture.  As 
recently  as  1948,  fringe  benefits  accounted 
for  only  2.6  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Last  year,  the  share  of  our  income  going  out 
in  the  form  of  fringe  benefits  was  up  to  6.2 
percent.  With  contributions  to  private  and 
public''pensions  and  welfare  funds  in  a  re¬ 
lentlessly  steep  uptrend,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  fringe  benefits  will  continue  to  account 
for  a  rising  share. 

The  following  table  gives  you  a  long-range 
perspective  on  how  our  income  pie  has  been 
changing.  The  year  1929  reflects  the  division 
of  a  generation  ago  and  1948  was  selected 
as  the  first  normal  postwar  year: 

[In  percent] 


1929 

1948 

1964 

Wages  and  salaries  __ . 

58. 1 

60.4 

G4.8 

Fringe  benefits  ..  . . ... 

.8 

2.6 

6.2 

Small  business  and  professionals  .. . 

10.3 

10. 1 

7.6 

Farmers..  _  _ 

7.1 

7.8 

2.3 

Landlords  (rent) _ _ 

6.3 

3.  C 

3.5 

Corporation  profits . . 

12.  1 

14.7 

12.  5 

Net  interest . . . 

6.4 

.8 

3.0 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Yesterday  I  advised  the  Senate  that  I 
would  call  up  amendment  No.  441,  and 
it  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  the  next  15  minutes  in 
support  of  that  amendment.  I  advise 
the  Senate  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  f'i 
on  this  proposal. 

I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  effectively  prevent  any  producer 
from  receiving  more  than  $10,000  an¬ 
nually  from  our  overburdened  American 
taxpayers.  My  amendment  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  making  excessive  price  support 
payments  and  crop  loans  to  any  agri¬ 
cultural  producer. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe  our  agricultural  support  pro¬ 
grams  are  out  of  hand.  As  they  are  now 
operated,  they  are  not  helping  the  small 
family  farmer,  they  are  not  helping  the 
consumer,  and  they  are  not  helping  the 
taxpayer.  The  plain  fact  is  that  our 
present  agricultural  commodity  stabil¬ 
ization  program  is,  in  effect,  benefiting 
large  farmers  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense, 
while  the  small  family  farmer  is  being 
tossed  the  remaining  crumbs. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
fact  that  on  the  recent  wheat  referen¬ 
dum  in  my  State  of  Maryland,  the  wheat 
producers,  by  a  margin  of  2  or  3  to  1, 
voted  against  the  4  wheat  program.  Our 
wheat  producers  are  all  small  farmers. 
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Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
shocking  increased  costs  of  our  ineffec¬ 
tive  price  support  programs. 

The  annual  cost  of  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams  has  increased  900  percent  since 
1955.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
in  Congress  since  1958.  I  have  heard 
program  after  program  brought  into 
these  halls  by  dedicated  and  sincere 
Members  who  assert  that  their  programs 
would  cut  the  cost  of  the  main  program. 
It  has  not  happened.  In  1955,  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  am  speaking  about  cost  $260  mil¬ 
lion.  It  has  now  hit  an  all-time  record 
of  $2.6  billion. 

I  ask:  Where  will  this  outrageous  bur¬ 
den  to  the  taxpayer  end,  if  we  do  not 
place  some  limits  on  it  now? 

My  amendment  seeks  to  put  the  brakes 
on  extravagant  Federal  spending  pro¬ 
grams. 

While  I  fully  recognize  the  difficulty 
of  totally  eliminating  our  gigantic  price 
support  and  crop  loan  programs  over- 
nignt,  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
these  ineffective  and  wasteful  programs 
be  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions 
without  delay.  The  time  to  start  is  now. 


I  am  reminded  of  the  brilliant  words 
of  a  great  American  now  gone: 

To  start  a  thousand-mile  journey  you  must 
take  the  first  step. 

This  is  what  I  propose. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  why 
the  Department  or  Agriculture  keeps 
coming  back  to  Congress  year  after  year 
to  renew  an  agricultural  program  which 
is  a  holdover  from  the  depression  years 
of  the  1930’s. 

The  problems  which  existed  then  and 
those  which  exist  today  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  sheer  folly  for  the  “doctors” 
to  continue  to  give  the  same  medicine. 
What  we  need  today  is  an  agricultural 
program  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  dynamic  economy  of  modern 
America. 

Our  farm  subsidy  programs  only  post¬ 
pone  the  day  on  which  we  shall  have  to 
confront  our  Nation’s  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  fairly  and  squarely. 

In  the  meantime,  why  should  so  many 
farmers  have  to  suffer  as  the  result  of 
unimaginative  farm  programs? 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  continue  to 
be  saddled  with  this  multibillion-dollar 
burden?  Why  should  the  consumers  be 


forced  to  pay,  in  part,  artificially  high 
prices? 

I  have  been  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  find  out  who  is  being  paid 
how  much.  I  was  shocked  at  the  lack 
of  available  information  on  the  subject. 
I  was  unable  to  find  the  names  of  the 
producers  collecting  over  $10,000  in  an¬ 
nual  benefits  from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  obtained  this  information  from  the 
Government  accounting  agencies.  With 
some  difficulty,  I  then  obtained  some 
statistics  regarding-  the  number  and  size 
of  price  support  loans  made  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discuss  these 
figures,  let  me  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  figures  will  be  only  a  portion  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending  on 
agriculture  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  designated 
“A,”  obtained  from  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  on  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  A  .—Price-support  loans  made  on  1961+  crops,  dollar  size  distribution  ( grains  excluding  corn) 


BARLEY 

Under  $500 _ 

$500  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,499.99 _ 

$1,500  to  $1,999.99 _ 

$2,000  to  $2,499.99 _ 

$2,500  to  $2,999.99 _ 

$3,000  to  $3,999.99 _ 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 . . 

$5,000  to  $9,999.99 _ 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 _ 

$25,000  to  $49,999.99 _ 

$50,000  and  over _ 


Total. 


BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE 

Under  $500 _ _ _ 

$500  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,  499.  99 _ 

$1,500  to  $1,999.99... _ _ 

$2,000  to  $2,499.99 _ 

$2,500  to  $2,999.99 _ 

$3,000  to  $3,999.99 _ 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 _ 

$5,000  to  $9,999.99 _ 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 _ 

$25,000  to  $49,999.99 _ 

$50,000  and  over _ 


Total. 


FLAXSEED 

Under  $500 _ 

$500  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,499.99 _ 

$1,500  to  $1,999.99 _ 

$2,000  to  $2,499.99 _ 

$2,500  to  $2,999.99 _ 

$3,000  to  $3,999.99 _ 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 _ 

$5,000  to  $9,999.99 _ 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 _ 

$25,000  and  over _ 


Total. 


GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Under  $500..:.: _ 

$500  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,499.99 _ 

$1,500  to  $1,999.99 _ 

$2,000  to  $2,499.99 _ 

$2,500  to  $2,999.99 _ 

$3,000  to  $3,999.99 _ _ 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 _ i _ 

$5,000  to  $9,999.99 _ _ 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 _ 

$25,000  to  $49,999.99 _ 

$50,000  and  over _ 


Tot  al- 


Number 
of  loans 

Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

1,753 

1,809 

1,077 

622 

382 

258 

266 

115 

196 

37 

6 

7 

Bushels 

1,870,951 

1, 722, 601 

1, 722,  504 
1, 399, 332 
1, 113, 196 
923,642 
1, 177,  558 
658, 187 
1, 639, 312 
631,799 
200, 589 
1, 857,  742 

$1,439, 733. 14 
1,315,397.66 
1,321,565. 21 
1,073,195.  05 
852,654.  74 
708, 459.  53 
919, 102. 06 
513,300.08 
1,283,249.80 
504, 065.  99 
183, 048. 81 

1, 753, 175.  76 

6,528 

14,917,313 

11, 866, 947.  73 

154 

238 

235 

253 

196 

177 

275 

224 

345 

93 

3 

2 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

32, 625 
25,231 
42, 436 
63,034 
64,  273 
68,667 
137, 991 
143, 394 
340, 184 
176,  773 
12,  792 
22,317 

239,  563. 71 
182,  214.  04 
291,  428.  22 
444, 134.  50 
440,  734.  54 
479,  618.  79 
951,737. 11 
998,  003. 83 

2, 382,  485.  25 

1,  227, 497. 88 
92,  021. 30 
166,  861. 96 

2, 195 

1, 129,  717 

7, 896,  301. 13 

5,694 
3,  735 
2,229 
1,  236 
692 
443 
402 
185 
160 
19 

Bushels 

1, 430, 075 
965, 296 
965,  220 
750,  483 
542,  696 
424,  343 
487,  976 
289,  838 
367,  387 
82,  894 

4, 056, 407. 04 

2,  733,  876. 13 

2,  734, 163.  25 
2,122,  804.  74 

1,  534,  519.  20 

1,  200,  601.  81 

1,  379,  216.  72 
817,  418.  47 

1,  034,  482.  74 
236,  461.  38 

14,  795 

6,  306,  208 

17,  849.  851.  48 

3,293 
3,039 
2, 488 
1,849 
1,415 
1, 181 
1,664 
1,247 
2,749 
1,734 
283 
42 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

2, 199,  066 
1, 248, 501 
1,  689, 707 
1,  754,  307 
1,713,  206 

1,  742,  300 
3,  069.  211 

2,  968,  690 
10, 167, 469 
13, 622, 103 

4, 727,  058 
1,413,  765 

4, 038, 494. 02 

2, 268,  006.  59 

3,  089,853.80 

3,  226, 763.  71 

3, 174, 184.  36 

3,  233, 306. 87 

5,  749,  609.  06 
5,572, 478.44 
19, 148,  923.81 
25,  784, 429. 87 

9, 104,  973.  70 

2,  772,  576.  06 

20,  984 

46, 315, 383 

87, 163,  GOO.  29 

Under  $500 _ 

$500  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,499.99.  _. 
$1,500  to  $1,999.99... 
$2,000  to  $2,499.99... 
$2,500  to  $2,999.99... 
$3,000  to  $3,999.99... 
$4,000  to  $4,999.99... 
$5, 000  to  $9, 999.99... 
$10,000  to  $24,999.99. 
$25,000  to  $49,999.99. 
$50,000  and  over _ 


Total. 


Under  $500 _ 

$500  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,499.99.... 
$1,500  to  $1,999.99— 
$2,000  to  $2,499.99— 
$2,500  to  $2,999.99— 

$3,000  to  $3,999.99 _ 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 _ 

$5,000  to  $9,999.99-— 
$10,000  to  $24,999.99.. 
$25,000  to  $49,999.99.. 
$50,000  and  over _ 


Total. 


Under  $500 _ 

$500  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,499.99. . 
$1,500  to  $1,999.99.  . 
$2,000  to  $2,499.99.. 
$2,500  to  $2,999.99. . 
$3,000  to  $3,999.99. . 
$4,000  to  $4,999.99.. 
$5,000  to  $9,999.99. . 
$10,000  to  24,999.99. 
$25,000  and  over _ 


Total. 


SOYBEANS 

Under  $500 _ 

$500  to  $999.99 . . . 

$1,000  to  $1,499.99 _ 

$1,500  to  $1,999.99 . . 

$2,000  to  $2,499.99 _ _ 

$2,500  to  $2,999.99 _ _ 

$3,000  to  $3,999.99 _ _ 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 . 

$5,000  to  $9,999.99 . 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 _ 

$25,000  to  $49,999.99 _ — 

$50,000  and  over . 


Total. 


Number 
of  loans 


5,664 
4, 303 
2,426 
1,375 
772 
478 
546 
257 
389 
100 
10 
1 


16,  321 


5 

3 

7 

11 

10 

11 

20 

30 

139 

361 

241 

108 


946 


1,563 
1, 130 
541 
308 
197 
118 
109 
61 
77 
18 


4, 122 


1, 186 
2,247 
2,  732 
2,638 
2,212 
1,412 
1,  865 
1, 123 
1,  470 
322 
26 
27 


Quantity 

pledged 


Bushels 
7, 380, 289 
5, 400, 224 
5, 190,  111 
4, 133, 175 
2, 980, 303 
2, 263,  348 

3,  247,  262 
1, 968, 840 

4,  297, 809 
2,  278, 122 

539, 163 
953, 125 


40, 631,  771 


Hundred¬ 
weight 
5,977 
531 
1,858 
4,336 
4,932 
6,565 
15,  428 
28,  437 
217,  518 
1,  223,  811 
1,  687,  572 
4, 432, 061 


7,  629,  026 


Bushels 
1, 054, 417 
848, 110 
674,  066 
553,  035 
439, 710 
319,  597 
380,  404 
263,  295 
491,  530 
232, 644 


5,  256, 808 


Amount 

loaned 


$4,253, 
3, 081, 
2, 952, 
2, 362, 
1,708, 
1,294, 
1, 874, 
1, 140, 
2,  555, 
1,  383, 
358, 
691, 


461.54 
002. 07 
750. 94 
620. 09 
850.  55 
383. 09 
101.28 
473. 29 
578. 38 
156.42 
480. 80 
015.  62 


23,  655, 874.  07 


17,  260 


671,  214 
804,  254 

1,  553,  394 
2, 105,  845 

2,  245,  972 

1,  752,  075 
2, 924,  786 

2,  256,  903 
4, 375,  542 
2,  064,  429 

374,  063 
7,  446,  089 


28,  574,  566 


30,  287.  29 
2,  290.  60 
8,  465.  34 
19, 683.  89 
22,472.11 
30,  495.  04 
71, 068.  56 
136,  456.  43 
1,056,364.02 
6, 022,  484.  28 
8,  364,  854.  76 
22,  531, 968. 91 


38, 296,  891. 13 


1,045, 

833, 

660, 

538, 

436, 

320, 

379, 

265, 

510, 

250, 


094.39 
813.  67 
004.58 
682.  67 
535. 82 
888.  79 
627. 11 
070.  99 
120.28 
041.77 


5,  239,  880.  07 


1,  471, 
1,  762, 
3,416, 
4,637, 
4,  960, 
3, 865, 
6,  468, 
4,  997, 
9,725, 
4, 620, 
841, 
17, 125, 


601.  05 
109.  09 
661.  52 
588.  47 
998.  58 
472. 11 
528.99 
315.  91 
026.  70 
918.  96 
217.  59 
956.63 


63. 893, 395.  60 
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Table  A. — Price-support  loans  made  on  1964  crops,  dollar  size  distribution  ( grains  excluding  corn) — Continued 


Number 
of  loans 

Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Number 
of  loans 

Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

WHEAT 

Under  $500 _ 

14,540 
13, 968 
13,  276 
9, 371 
7,241 

11, 359, 765 
7, 963, 859 
12, 490,  904 
12, 403,  414 
12, 480,  390 

$14,  868,  780.  81 
10,  429,  679. 12 
16,  441,  073. 13 
16, 266,  693.  24 
16,  256,  678. 92 

wheat — continued 

$5,000  to  $9,999.99.. . — . . 

8,598 

45,  854, 142 

$58, 376,  083.  76 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 . - . . 

3,  076 

35,  068,  768 

43, 953, 736. 19 

$25,00  to  $49, 999.99 . . . . - 

350 

9, 233, 159 

11, 565, 608.  81 

$2,000  to  $2,499.99 . — . - . . 

$50,000  and  over... _ _ _ 

45 

2,  671, 697 

3, 253, 788. 88 

$2,500  to  $2,999.99. . . . - 

5,837 

7,404 

4,676 

12,  218,  530 
19,  716, 057 
16,  219, 478 

15, 950,  054. 46 
25, 576, 145. 63 
20, 892, 305. 28 

Total _ 

88,382 

197, 580, 153 

253, 829, 628.  23 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 _ _ — 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  that  seven  barley  producers 
received  over  $50,000  each.  Those  seven 
producers  received  in  price  support  loans 
more  than  the  1,753  small  farmers,  who 
received  less  than  $500  each.  Only  50 
out  of  a  total  of  more  than  6,500  barley 
producers  reecived  price  support  loans 
exceeding  $10,000. 

With  respect  to  grain  sorghum,  $25.7 
million  was  loaned  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000  each.  This 
represents  the  largest  sum  loaned  to  any 
category  of  grain  sorghum  producers. 

It  came  as  a  considerable  shock  to  me 
to  learn  that  one-ninth  of  the  loans 
made  to  rice  producers — this  is  the  total 
number  of  loans — accounted  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  of  $38  million 
loaned  in  1964. 

Soybeans  are  another  crop  which  re¬ 
quires  close  scrutiny.  In  1964,  375  price 


support  loans  were  made  to  the  time  of 
$10,000  or  more.  These  large  loans 
amounted  to  an  additional  $22.5  million. 
One  lone  producer,  the  Arkansas  Grain 
Corp. — a  business  company,  and  not  a 
small  farmer — was  loaned  for  soybeans, 
last  year,  $16,300,000  under  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program. 

I  have  a  second  table  which  lists  who 
got  how  much,  from  what,  from  Uncle 
Sam,  and  from  the  taxpayer. 

Briefly,  I  should  like  to  introduce  the 
table  as  follows: 

The  attached  lists  include  not  only 
those  producers  who  received  individual 
loans  of  $25,000  or  more  on  one  com¬ 
modity,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  pro¬ 
ducers  received  $25,000  or  more  from  CCC 
loans  by  obtaining  several  loans  on  the 
same  or  different  commodities,  each  for 
less  than  $25,000  a  year. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  producers 


named  on  the  attached  lists  obtained 
additional  amounts  on  the  loans  for  less 
than  $25,000.  The  CCC  carries  out  its 
loan  operations  on  a  decentralized  basis 
at  many  locations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  maintains  all  records  on  a  com¬ 
modity  basis.  Therefore,  preparation  of 
lists  showing  the  total  amounts  received 
from  CCC  loans  by  producers  who  ob¬ 
tain  more  than  one  loan  would  not  be  ad¬ 
ministratively  feasible. 

I  take  exception  to  that  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
I  hold  in  my  hand  table  B,  the  lists  on 
the  various  programs  showing  the  loans, 
all  in  excess  of  $25,000  on  many  different 
commodities,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  B. — 1964  crop  price-support  loans  made  of  $25,000  or  more  and  amount  repaid,  by  producer 


(Note. — The  lists  below  include  only 
those  producers  who  received  individual 
loans  of  $25,000  or  more  on  one  commodity. 
It  is  possible  that  other  producers  received 
$25,000  or  more  from  CCC  loans  by  obtain¬ 
ing  several  loans  on  the  same  or  dif¬ 


ferent  commodities,  each  for  less  than 
$25,000.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  named  on  the  attached  lists  obtained 
additional  amounts  on  other  loans,  each  for 
less  than  $25,000.  CCC  carries  out  its  loan 
operations  on  a  decentralized  basis  at  many 


locations  throughout  the  country  and  main¬ 
tains  all  records  on  a  commodity  basis;  there¬ 
fore,  preparation  of  lists  showing  the  total 
amount  received  from  CCC  loans  by  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  obtained  more  than  one  loan 
would  not  be  administratively  feasible.) 


State,  producer,  and  address 


BARLEY 

Arizona: 

Youngker  Farms  Co.,  Buckeye . — 

Gila  River  Ranches,  Inc.,  Gila  Bend— _ 
Enterprise  Ranch,  Inc.,  and  Arizona 

Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Buckeye _ 

California: 

Westlake  Farms,  Stratford _ 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc.,  Five  Points .. 

E.  L.  Wallace,  Woodland _ 

J.  H.  Austin,  Fresno _ 

Idaho: 

Robert  W.  Hubbard,  Soda  Springs _ 

W.  S.  Shufeldt  &  Sons,  Soda  Springs... 
Gaylen  Christensen,  Tremonton,  Utah. 
Minnesota:  Keith  Driscoll  and  Raymond 

Driscoll,  East  Grand  Forks _ 

Oregon:  Tulana  Farms,  Klamath  Falls _ 

Washington:  S.  T.  S.  Farms,  Inc.,  Prescott.. 

BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE 

California:  Gnesa  Bros.,  Patterson _ 

Idaho:  William  Hepworth  and  Jack  Dun¬ 
can,  Rupert _ 

Michigan: 

Michigan  Cooperative  Bean  Market¬ 
ing  Association,  Lansing _ _ 

Mable  Graham  Breckenridge . . 

Frank  Kulhanek,  St.  Charles _ 

GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Arizona: 

Jack  Robison  &  Sons,  Will  cor _ 

Kinard  &  Greer,  Willcox _ 

Floyd  H.  Robbs,  Willcox _ 

Gilmore  ,&  Riggs,  Willcox . . . 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

218, 205 

$200,  748. 60 

$200, 748. 60 

71, 530 

65, 807.  60 

65, 807. 60 

30,057 

27, 652. 44 

27, 652. 44 

971, 333 

937, 336. 20 

937, 336. 20 

296,  374 

284,  519.  04 

284,  519. 04 

58, 258 

56,  801.  62 

66, 801.  62 

26,257 

25,  731. 86 

25,  731.  86 

59,  750 

50, 280.  41 

50,  280.  41 

56,741 

47, 946. 31 

47,  946.  31 

36, 180 

30,  753.  00 

9,  238. 39 

31,  590 

25,  272.  00 

16, 128.  00 

182,  292 

157,  682.  29 

157,  682.  29 

19,  764 

25,  693.  20 

25,  693.  20 

(, Hundred¬ 
weight ) 

'6, 324 

52,  671.  94 

52,  671.  94 

5,300 

38,  531. 00 

7, 270. 00 

15, 993 

114, 190.  02 

34,272.00 

3,985 

28,451. 11 

3,507 

25, 039. 19 

49,903 

98, 308.  91 

33,  702 

78, 820. 18 

25,  561 

62, 075.  56 

1,  634.  41 

12,436 

30, 468.  43 

1, 057.  07 

State,  producer,  and  address 


Quantity 

pledged 


Amount 

loaned 


Amount 

repaid 


GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Kansas: 

Glen  C.  Gaskill,  Moscow _ 

J.  David  Sullivan,  Ulysses _ 

J.  R.  Kapp,  Moscow _ _ ... 

Nebraska: 

F.  Lucile  Hammond  and  Tad  D.  Ham- 


Hundred- 
weigM 
16, 718 
15, 886 
14, 473 


$29, 256. 01 
26, 052. 87 
25,  327.  22 


$26, 052. 87 


mond,  Nebraska  City _ 

Guy  J.  Barr,  York _ 

A.  L.  Rosener  &  Sons,  Daykin _ 

Dale  Lovegrove,  Geneva _ 

Wayne  Lyon,  Menu _ 

Kreutz  Bros.,  Inc.,  Giltner _ 

Frank  Higgins,  Schuyler _ 

Sheridan  Bros.,  Sutton _ 

Robert  D.  Lovegrove,  Fairmont _ 

Forrest  Binder,  Table  Rock.. . . 

Lamonte  Sahling,  Kenesaw _ 

John  E.  Halloran,  Hastings _ 

John  Kroger,  Jr.,  Rosalie _ 

Shurigar  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  Shurigar 

Farms,  Inc.,  Kenesaw _ 

Marion  Johnson,  Loomis _ 

Fred  Schwlndt,  Jr.,  Clay  Center _ 

New  Mexico: 


31,683 
22, 176 
20, 868 
20,  966 
22, 261 
18, 850 
18, 954 
17,  735 
17,  136 
16,  330 
17, 136 
16, 378 
15,  271 


6.00 


58,  296.  72 
39, 473. 28 
37, 979. 76 
37,  948.  46 
37,  621. 09 
33, 176.  00 
32, 411.  56 
31,  745.  65 
31, 022. 16 
30,  047. 20 
29, 816.  64 
29, 152.  84 
27, 335. 09 


29, 816.  64 


14, 816 
16, 127 
14, 144 


26,372.48 
26,  341.  36 
25, 317.  76 


26,  341.  36 


Delbert  Holloway,  Clovis. 
Jewel  Castor,  Clovis _ 


25,892  49,052.07 

22, 152  42,  753. 17 


Texas: 


TylineN.  Perry,  Kress.. . . 

Charles  Heck,  Jr.,  Nazareth _ 

J.  Meredith  Tatton,  Refugio _ 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Mission _ 

J.  C.  Mills,  Abernathy _ 

Taft  McGee,  Hereford _ 

Carl  Easterwood,  Dimmitt _ 

T.  A.  and  K.  G.  McKamey,  Taft. 
Warner  Reid,  Tulia _ 


67, 422 
53, 730 
46,  111 
41,625 
37,  568 
44,853 
43,  663 
35,456 
41,375 


135, 814. 15 
107, 104.  75 
96,  832.  90 
90,  040. 91 
82, 929.  81 
78,  044. 31 
75, 973. 44 
75, 813. 17 
72,  669. 11 


75, 973. 44 
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State,  producer,  and  address 


grain  sorghum — continued 

Texas — Continued 

Miller  Farms  Co.,  Tulia _ 

John  A.  Raymond  Smith,  Hereford _ 

Martin  &  Marion,  Hereford _ 

G.  L.  Willis,  Dimmitt _ 

Simmonds  &  Perry,  Robstown _ 

W.  J.  Giles,  Dimmitt _ 

Don  Williams,  Farwell _ 

Stiles  Farm  Foundation,  Thrall _ 

Miller  Farms,  Fort  Worth _ _ 

Corliss  H.  Currie,  Happy _ 

S.  A.  McCathern,  Hereford _ 

Nelson  D.  Durst,  Eleanor  Chance 
Couch,  and  Patience  Chance  Thoma¬ 
son,  trustees  under  the  wills  of  George 
G.  Chance,  deceased,  and  Georgia 

Chance,  deceased,  Bryan _ 

O.  A.  and  C.  E.  Webb, \  and  Charles 

Saigling,  Abernathy _ 

J.  L.  Massey,  Robstown _ 

Gerald  McCathern,  Hereford _ : _ 

Autry  &  Baldridge,  partnership,  Dim¬ 
mitt _ _ 

Ware  Farms  Co.,  Dimmitt _ 

John  H.  Goodwin,  Sunray _ 

J.  C.  Mills,  Abernathy _ 

Elmo  Stevens,  O’Brien . . . 

John  Trimmier,  Jr.,  Hale  Center _ 

J.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Bovina _ 

L.  G.  Mahagan,  Kress _ 

David  Nelson,  Hart _ 

Mrs.  Anna  Blake  Head,  Ind.  execu¬ 
trix,  estate  of  Rand  Morgan,  de¬ 
ceased,  Clarkwood _ - _ 

Hosea  Foster,  Canyon _ 

Aubrey  Harper,  Robstown _ 

George  E.  Bennett,  Hart _ 

Tom  Miller,  Dimmitt _ 

Floyd  Webb  and  Smith  Webb  Bur- 

russ,  Mathis _ 

Frank  Wise,  Dimmitt _ 

Jack  Miller,  Dimmitt _ 

Amko  Farming,  Inc.,  Corpus  Christi— 

C.  B.  Brittain,  Sinton _ 

Aubrey  Harper,  Jr.,  Robstown _ 

Mrs.  Ollie  Knight  Jackson,  Corpus 

Christie _ 

Monroe  Bros.,  Sunray _ 

Tommy  Stanton,  Dimmitt _ 

L.  T.  Wood,  South  Plains _ 

R.  J.  Cluck,  Dimmitt _ 

Raymond  Blodgett,  White  Deer _ 

F.  J.  Mears,  Jr.,  Dimmitt _ 

Roy  Montague,  Silverton _ _ _ 

Harvey  Brock,  Hereford _ 

Marble  Bros,  and  Paul  Kropp,  South 

Plains _ 

Brorman  Bros.,  Hereford _ 

Wade  E.  Clark,  Kress _ 

W.  W.  Walton,  Corpus  Christi _ 

L.  D.  Griffin,  Silverton _ 

Allan  Webb,  Dimmitt _ 

C.  H.  Mayo,  Taft _ 

J.  M.  Dellinger,  Jr.,  Alice _ 

Bennett  Bros.,  Pearsall _ 

B.  L.  Moore,  Dimmitt _ 

W.  H.  Gentry,  Hereford _ 

Una  C.  Dowd,  Chapman  Ranch _ 

J.  H.  Burkett,  Sunray _ 

Travis  Dyer,  Bovina _ 

Glenn  Merritt,  Hart-..-' _ 

Don  Dimball,  Wildorado _ 

Fred  Dunn,  Dimmitt _ 

John  Cole,  Waka, _ _ 

Dan  Heard,  Dimmitt- _ _ 

Palo  Alto  Farms,  Bishop _ _ 

Tide  Products,  Inc.,  Edinburg _ 

Merrill  Dryden,  Sunray _ _ 

Dulaney  Bros.,  Dimmitt _ _ 

J.  H.  Kirby  &  Sons,  Hale  Center . 

H.  N.  Keisling,  Sunray _ 

Roy  M.  Lamb,  Amarillo _ 

Harlan  L.  Barber,  Hereford _ 

Ralph  W.  Shelton,  Friona _ 

Epperson  &  Downing,  Inc.,  Hereford— 

Lloyd  Glenn,  Tulia _ 

Ocker  Bros.,  Corpus  Christi _ _ 

John  Renner,  Friona _ 

Joseph  F.  Green  Heirs,  Taft _ 

Lester  Cole,  Friona _ 

Berta  Cunningham  Estate,  Chapman 

Ranch _ , _ 

Meyer  Bros.,  Wildorado _ 

James  Fangman,  Hereford _ 

V.  H .  Kellison,  Lockney _ 

Ivan  Block,  Hereford _ _ _ 

J.  C.  Mills,  Abernathy _ _ _ 

Calvin  Petty,  Dimmitt _ 

Donald  J.  Meyer,  Hereford _ 

Bill  Bourlon,  Farwell _ _ 

Houston  Lust,  Dimmitt _ 

Roy  Strasburger,  Temple _ 

Clinton  Glenn,  Canyon _ 

Jackson  &  Hoepfner  &  Driscoll  Foun¬ 
dation,  Corpus  Christi _ _\__ 

Wilbur  Wilson,  Plainview _ 

Tom  Priestly,  Corpus  Christi . . \ 

Charles  and  Mabel  Elliff,  Agua  Dulce...  / 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

38,858 

$67, 612. 55 

30,  770 

65, 034.  05 

33, 120 

63, 965.  65 

31,378 

63,  294. 95 

29,  493 

62, 230.  86 

29,956 

60, 991.90 
60, 644. 92 

34,  853 

26,  602 

60, 531.  34 

29,  589 

60, 480.  56 

28, 262 

58,  552.  82 

33,  504 

58,  297.  13 

$28,  910. 10 

28,839 

58, 254. 78 

33,  451 

58,  205.  43 

27,  556 

58, 142.  67 

32,  340 

58,  094.  90 

28,  690 

55,  945.  89 

30,  435 

55,  375.  37 

31,  740 

55,  227.  25 

25,  056 

54. 883.  26 

31,394 

54,  625.  71 

31,  249 
30,  580 
28,920 

54, 373.  97 

54,  232. 34 

52,620.89 

30,  075 

52, 330.  50 

23,731 

51, 733. 19 

26, 128 

51, 730.  76 

24, 380 

51,440.93 

24,396 

50,  662.  54 

25,  767 

50,  335.  03 

22,254 

49,848.82 

22,  717 

49,  522. 86 

25,  739 

49, 402.  44 

22,  458 

48,  958.  75 

23,  027 

48,  586. 33 

22,  808 

48,  125.  24 

27,  633 

48,  081.  54 

22,  296 

48,  013.  36 

26,  121 

47,  721.  82 

24,  308 

47,  457.  23 

23,  449 

47, 133. 19 

22,  302 

47,  012.  02 

26,  646 

46,  364.  03 

25,  239 

45,  934. 17 

23, 109 

45,  647.  74 

21, 115 

45,  400.  78 

23,  454 

45,  265.  63 

20,  430 

44,  458.  29 

23, 966 

44,  216.  53 

22,  532 

43,487.14 

20, 461 

43, 173.  35 

20,  373 

42,  927.  01 

19,  756 

42, 865.  52 

20,  067 

42,  668.  28 

24, 135 

41,995.  25 

19,  244 

41,951.98 

23,998 

41,756.45 

22, 151 

41,564.82 

19, 172 

41,356.11 

21,  227 

40, 967. 41 

20, 259 

40,  914. 17 

23, 420 

40, 750.  80 

18,718 

40,  640.  21 

18,  956 

40,  636. 93 

18,  511 

39, 880. 29 

18,818 

39,  767.  89 

20, 109 

39, 763.  79 

20,  383 

39, 338.  82 

22, 393 

38, 964.  64 

21,443 

39,919.27 

19,745 

38, 503.  04 

22, 118 

38, 485.  32 

19, 726 

38, 465.  67 

21,585 

38,  007.  55 

17,388 

37,  905. 84 

21,705 

37,  766.  70 

17,882 

37, 730.  98 

• 

21,660 

37,  689. 10 

17,268 

37,  644. 58 

19,463 

37,  563.  58 

17, 695 

37, 474.  07 

18,  523 

37,  230.  44 

18,648 

37, 109.  52 

16,  976 

37,  007.  03 

16,  958 

36,  968.  43 

21, 199 

36,  886.  73 

19, 178 

36,  576.  34 
36,  501.  93 

16,  744 

16, 119 

36, 490.  57 

20,882 

36,  454.  49 

16,764 

36, 416.  36 

17,383 
17, 085 

36,  330.  47 
36, 049. 63 

State,  producer,  and  address 


grain  sorghum — continued 
Texas — Continued 

Higgins  &  London,  Hereford., . . 

Jack  R.  C.  Vincent,  Amarillo _ _ 

Adkins  &  Son,  Amarillo _ 

Jim  Sam  Howze,  Robstown . . 

H.  L.  Wilson,  Refugio _ 

E.  D.  Chitwood,  Jr.,  Muleshoe _ 

Marble  Bros.,  South  Plains _ 

Gordon  Taylor,  Sunray _ _ 

Lyons  Bros.,  Hereford _ _ 

Charles  Norfleet,  Hale  Center . . 

T.  L.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  Tulia _ 

Don  Motheral,  Kress _ _ 

Clayton  Bros.,  Springlake _ _ 

John  Range,  Farwell _ 

T.  C.  Garner,  White  Deer.. . . 

Bob  Anthony,  Dimmitt— . . 

R.  D.  and  Billy  McClellan,  Sunray _ 

Robert  E.  Hooper,  Plainview _ 

Oscar  Mayfield  &  Sons,  Taft _ 

Harvey  and  W.  A.  Spurlock,  Sunray- - 

Chester  Clark,  Hereford _ 

Jack  Smith,  Lazbuddie _ 

H.  H.  Parker,  Hart _ 

D.  C.  Dilley,  Borger _ _• 

Calvan  Robertson,  Plainview _ 

Akin  &  Tunnel,  Plainview _ 

Morgan  Sturgess,  Tulia _ 

Mildred  Lowman,  Bishop . . . 

G.  A.  Parr,  Alice _ 

Wallace  Corse,  Sunray _ — 

W.  G.  Sanderson,  Dimmitt _ 

Billy  John  Thorn,  Friona _ 

Bill  Brown,  Lazbuddie _ — 

Gordon  H.  Branham,  Plainview _ 

Dalton  Caffey,  Friona _ 

C.  B.  Womble  and  R.  R.  Strain, 

Hereford-.-. _ 

Rayphard  Smithson,  Dimmitt _ 

L.  D.  Ballard  and  Howard  Hurt, 

Plainview _ 

Buford  Carter,  Vega _ 

Gamer  Bros.,  Bovina _ 

J.  T.  Holcomb  and  W.  E.  Uselton, 

Springlake _ 

James  Cannon,  Lockney _ 

S.  A.  Fangman,  Hereford _ 

Jack  Middleton,  Tulia _ _ _ _ 

Jack  Robertson,  Plainview _ 

R.  R.  Rule,  Friona _ 

Roy  Browder,  Sunray _ 

L.  M.  Britten,  Groom _ _ 

O.  D.  Jackson,  Vega _ 

C.  Ralph  Blodgett,  Spearman _ 

W.  M.  Sherley,  Lazbuddie _ 

A.  L.  Hartzog,  Farwell - 

Wallace  Cannon,  Plainview _ _ 

Leroy  Robison,  Sunray _ 

W.  E.  Burnett  and  Neal  Burnett, 

Plainview _ 

Dennis  L.  Allison,  Happy _ _ 

Andrew  Price,  Kress _ 

H.  C.  Davis,  Hart _ 

Taylor  and  Fortenberry,  Lockney - 

H.  W.  Sisemore  and  J.  W.  Treadwell, 

Hale  Center _ _ _ _ 

Jimmy  Cluck,  Hart _ 

Silvas  Bros,  and  Alex  Boyd,  Port 

Lavaca _ 

Robert  Huseman,  Nazareth - 

Edwin  Adams,  Plainview - 

J.  E.  McCathern,  Jr.,  Hereford _ 

Joe  P.  Hart,  Hart - - - 

Jim  Bob  Curry,  Hale  Center _ 

Herbert  Friemel  &  Sons,  Hereford . 

Luther  Browder,  Sunray _ 

Jack  George,  Hart - 

O.  V.  Wilson,  Kress _ _ _ 

B.  R.  Bennett,  Hart _ 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  Nazareth _ _ 

Dryden  Farms,  Robstown _ 

Wright  Bros.,  Robstown _ 

Don  Sudderth,  Bovina _ 

M.  N.  Smith,  Tulia _ 

Richard  Lupton,  Nazareth - 

Gilbert  Wenner,  Friona _ 

Alton  Morris,  Muleshoe - - 

Victor  Harman,  Happy - - 

W.  C.  McDaniel,  Sinton - - 

Brooks  &  Brooks,  Hart _ 

R.  W.  Barton,  Kress _ 

Melvin  Jennings  and  O.  Sheppard 

Thomas,  Tulia _ 

Phillip  Haberer,  Earth. - - 1... 

L.  A.  Lance  &  Sons,  Bovina _ 

T.  G.  and  R.  L.  Jackson,  Austwell _ 

Fred  Bruegel,  Jr.,  Dimmitt . — 

J.  S.  Hays,  Tulia _ 

R.  W.  Shelton,  Friona - 

Walter  E.  Stone,  Robstown _ _ 

Ray  Groce,  Petersburg - 

Robert  W.  Kinkaid,  Plainview _ 

Lee  Renner,  Friona _ _ 

Max  Rarick,  Bushland - - 

Dick  Geries,  Farwell _ _ _ 

Mike  Allen,  Friona - - - 

Daniel  P.  Moore,  Portland _ 

Horne  Bros.,  Plainview _ 


Quantity 

pledged 


Hundred¬ 
weight 
20, 712 
19, 000 
18,660 
17,024 
17, 171 

17,  968 
17,985 

16,  906 

18,  348 
18,231 
16,  808 
20, 117 
20, 115 

17,  991 
17,  000 

15,  818 

19,  791 
17,  739 
16,291 
19,  717 
19, 627 

16,  924 
17, 984 
19,  517 
18,051 
19, 489 
19,  459 

16, 019 

19,299 
15,388 
19, 250 
19,250 
19,211 
19,  000 


Amount 

loaned 


$36, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

35, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

34, 

33, 

33, 

33, 

33, 


039.23 
881.  24 
828. 04 

792.99 
724.  07 
641. 10 

583.99 
512. 08 
499.83 
186.  60 
004.  56 
004.  45 
000. 10 
903.  31 

849.99 
483.  46 
436.  69 

414.82 
373. 50 
308.  34 
151.  75 

101.83 
050.00 
960.  42 
950.  63 
910. 16 
858.20 


33, 799. 20 

33,  580.  66 
33,  544. 93 
33, 495.  00 
33, 495.  00 
33, 426. 33 
33,  060.  00 


Amount 

repaid 


$30,  360. 68 
13,  958.  77 


34,  436.  ( 


18, 977 
15, 135 


33,  020.  71 
32,  993.  64 


9,952.80 


17,814 
15,000 
18,  661 


32,  870.  62 
32,  549.  69 
32, 469. 44 


14,  870 
18,  563 
18,  535 
16, 868 
18,  471 
16,649 
18,  404 

15,  239 

14,  738 

15,  247 
18,  295 
18, 124 
14, 652 
18, 006 


32,417.48 
32, 300. 31 
32, 250. 81 
32, 196.  97 
32, 140. 33 
32,  046.  54 
32,  022.  41 
32, 020.  67 
31, 891.  73 
31,  866.  02 
31,  833.  30 
31,  536. 11 
31,  500.  94 
31,  330. 44 


17,  980 
14,  281 
17, 010 
15,339 
17,  787 


31,  285.  72 
31,  275.  39 
31,  060.  60 
30, 991.  80 
30,  950.  06 


15,366  30,885.27 

17,  649  30,  709. 78 


14,  011 

14,  988 

15,  796 

16,  795 
15,  702 
16,363 

13,  955 
17,240 

17,  226 
17,208 
14, 158 

15,  383 

14,  526 
14, 114 
17,  057 
15, 287 

15,  543 

16,  943 
13,  992 

16,  930 
13,  932 
15, 125 
16,  862 


30,  003. 10 
30,  557. 88 
30,  443.  46 
30,  406.  07 
30,  305.  62 
30,  224.  64 
30,  003.  26 
29, 997.  72 
29,  973.  46 
29, 941.  75 
29,  872.  87 
29,  843.  20 
29,  788. 90 
29,  781. 18 
29,  678.  48 
29, 657.  56 
29,  615.  04 
29,  480.  48 
29,  459. 24 
29,  457.  67 
29,  396.  67 
29,342.49 
29,  340. 23 


12,  768.  00 


5,  727. 18 


29,  457.  67 


14,  787 
13,  910 
16,  705 

13,  814 
16,  669 

14,  128 
16,  596 

13,  622 
13. 179 

14,  844 
16,  413 

14,  799 

15,  693 
14, 059 
13,  417 

16,  255 


29,  339.  38 
29,  329. 12 
29,  066.  70 
29,  008.  99 
29,  003.  37 
28,  902.  65 
28,  877.  57 
28,  741.  66 
28,  729.  36 
28,  648. 15 
28,  557.  92 
28,  413.  90 
28, 389. 30 
28, 328. 06 
28,  309. 12 
28, 283.  79 
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State,  producer,  and  address 


gbain  sorghum — continued 

Texas — Continued 

S.  R.  Hutto,  Hart . 

G.  O.  King,  Plainview _ 

Walter  Mattiza,  Robstown - 

J.  F.  Whitsett,  Tulia _ 

P.  P.  Stubblefield,  Kress _ 

Dehnisch  Bros.,  Mathis - 

Earl  Hillman,  Kress _ 

A.  T.  Frye  and  Steve  Barousett,  Dawn, 

Walterschied  Bros.,  Hereford - 

Ernest  Sluder,  Bushland _ 

M.  A.  Snyder,  Jr.,  Farwell - 

Milburn  Haydon,  Hart _ 

Alban  Farms,  Hereford _ 

C.  C.  Ellis,  Hereford _ 

Iris  Touchstone,  Dimmitt _ 

Odell  Jennings,  Tulia . . 

A.  E.  Lewellen,  Plainview _ 

Vernon  Garrison,  Silverton _ 

R.  K.  Brooks,  Tulia _ 

Paul  Kropp  and  Mae  Bryant, 

Lockney _ 

J.  W.  Setliff,  Robstown _ 

J.  M.  Wright,  Dimmitt _ 

J.  F.  Clark,  Nazareth _ _ 

Melvin  Barton,  Hereford _ 

C.  R.  Kay,  Plainview _ 

Howard  Sharp,  Tulia _ 

Deta  Blodgett,  Spearman - 

C.  N.  Cooke,  Corpus  Christi _ 

W.  H.  Long,  Friona _ 

J.  M.  Young,  Dimmitt _ 

Jack  W.  White,  Summerfield - 

Bob  Kay,  Dimmitt _ 

James  D.  Doan,  Tulia _ 

Walter  Taack,  Lockney - 

Harold  Ray  Caraway,  Tulia - 

J.  W.  Taylor  Estate,  Lockney - 

A.  L.  Hollingsworth,  Hereford _ 

O.  W.  Machen,  Banguete _ 

Ray  Copeland  &  Son,  Olton - 

Dennis  Kotara,  Panhandle _ 

Mi-s.  Mary  A.  Sanders,  Corpus  Christi. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Luby,  Corpus  Christi... 

John  A.  Williams,  Canyon _ 

Charles  H.  Friemel,  Canyon! _ 

George  Heard,  Hereford _ 

A.  J.  Givens,  Plainview _ 

Carl  Pate,  Kress _ 

T.  G.  McKinney,  Dimmitt _ 

E.  M.  Gossett,  Jr.,  Dumas _ 

Everett  Wiseman,  Vega _ 

Roman  Friemel,  Hereford _ 

W.  D.  Howard,  Jr.,  Farwell _ 

Lorenza  Lee,  Hart _ — _ 

Fred  Mercer,  Silverton _ 

Virgil  Marsh,  Hereford _ 

Jimmy  McLaughlin  and  Pete 

McLaughlin,  Plainview _ 

Robert  E.  and  Eugene  O.  Heath,  Hale 

Center _ 

Doyle  Davis,  Hart _ 

Alice  B.  Simmonds  estate  and  L.  S.  T. 

Farms,  Robstown _ 

Mercer  T.  Ivey,  Taft _ 

J.  E.  Howard,  Plainview _ 

Harvey  Milner,  Tulia _ 

John  C.  Carter,  Plainview _ 

H.  D.  Moore  and  Vinita  McClain, 

Wildorado _ 

Forrest  Vise,  Happy _ 

Lewis  Sharp,  Tulia _ 

Roma  Boggs,  Kress _ 

Felix  Mote,  Tulia _ 

Kenneth  Heard,  Littlefield _ 

Donal  Akin,  Floydada _ 

A.  C.  Glenn,  Kress _ 

Young  Bros,  and  R.  E.  Young, 

Floydada _ 

Melvin  May,  Hereford _ 

George  Heck,  Tulia _ 

Bob  Hammonds,  Farwell _ 

Clyde  Bradford,  Happy _ 

Nelson  Burton,  Sunray _ 

Claude  Iligley,  Stinnett _ 

Edgar  Rathkamp,  Tivoli _ 

C.  F.  Harris,  Plainview _ 

Sam  Run  dell,  Farwell _ 

Floyd  Tomlinson,  Canyon _ 

Ralph  Britten,  Groom _ 

Jerry  Young,  Plainview _ 

Jack  Jackson,  Abernathy _ 

Everett  Heller,  Kress _ 

Roy  Roberts,  Olton _ 

Leo  Szydloski,  Happy _ _ 

Paul  Schniederjan,  Bushland _ 

A.  T.  Kleman,  Dimmitt. _ _ 

Mrs.  Jessie  Herring,  Johnson  Estate, 

Vernon _ 

John  A.  Abbott,  Harlingen _ 

Ted  Richardson,  Hereford _ _ 

Homer  Bartram  &  O.  C.  Harris,  Lock¬ 
ney - - 

E.  L.  Howard,  Friona _ _ _ 

Bobby  McCormick  &  Paul  Cooper, 

Lockney _ 

Wayne  Foster,  Farwell _ 

Carl  Bruegel,  Dimmitt _ 

Melvin  Brock,  Lockney _ 

F.  L.  Eicke,  Hereford _ 

Paul  Toliver,  Plainview _ 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

13, 078 

$28,  232.  44 

13, 960 

28, 129.  90 

13,  625 

28, 128.  78 

14,  249 

28, 096. 19 

14,408 

28,  095.  43 

13, 304 

28,  072.  33 

16, 346 

28, 036. 13 

16,  072 

27,  964.  55 

16,  070 

27,  962.  03 

14,  625 

27, 887.  54 

14,  429 

27,  848.  75 

16, 000 

27,  840.  00 

15,  984 

27,  812.  51 

15,  984 

27,  811.81 

13,  938 

27,  693.  47 

14, 137 

27,  666.  64 

15,  895 

27,  657.  53 

14, 199 

27,  609. 18 

15,836 

27,654.22 

14, 169 

27,  538. 25 

13,  037 

27,  508.  54 

15,  806 

27,  502.  44 

$19,  517.  58 

14, 156 

27,  406.  48 

14,  362 

27,  363.  50 

14, 103 

27,  336.  35 

12,  682 
13,  011 

27,266.  75 

27, 193.  20 

12, 473 

27, 190.  61 

15,  625 

27, 186.  92 

12, 877 

27, 183.  76 

14, 120 

27, 110.39 

12,  428 

27,  093.  92 

13,  016 

27,  085.  58 

14,  318 

27,  014.  02 

13,  472 

26, 977. 40 

15,  466 

26, 909. 97 

15,  464 

26,  906.  66 

12,  740 

26, 882, 25 

13, 903 

26, 832.  42 

13,237 

26,  831.  87 

}  12,307 

26, 829. 39 

13,  538 

26,  827.  07 

14,  914 

26,  790.  93 

12,286 

26,  783.  49 

13,  507 

26,  743.  07 

15,  361 

26,  728. 49 

12,235 

26,  671.  23 

15, 859 

26,  600.  84 

26,  600.  84 

15,  991 

26,  545.  06 

26,  545.  06 

12,  219 

26,  515.  23 

15,  210 

26, 465.  40 

13,  785 

26,  426.  46 

15, 180 

26,  413.  90 

15, 172 

26,  399.  72 

12, 102 

26, 382.  35 

13, 107 

26, 345.  46 

13,  612 

26, 310.  97 

12,442 

26, 251.  96 

12, 437 

26, 241.  03 

15,  077 

26, 233.  63 

15,  075 

26, 229.  74 

18, 381. 14 

13,  485 

26, 161. 28 

15,  027 

26, 147.  61 

12, 788 

26,  086.  21 

14,  550 

26,  064. 18 

13, 553 

26,  022. 35 

12, 984 

26,  007.  05 

11, 922 

25, 990. 18 

12, 638 

25, 974.  64 

13,  441 

25,  940.  95 

13,  290 

25, 914.  73 

14, 859 

25, 854.  97 

25,854.97 

13, 175 

25, 847.  07 

14, 847 

26,  833.  43 

12, 177 

25,  808.  63 

14,  820 

25,  786.  88 

12,211 

25,  764.  64 

12,  268 

25,  762.  80 

13, 378 

25,  724.  87 

13,  595 

25,  722.  76 

14,  769 

25,  697.  36 

12,  596 

25,  646,  36 

7, 113.  27 

12,  921 

25,  615.  68 

12, 148 

25,  534.  18 

11,  634 

25,  496.  45 

12, 869 

25, 477.  59 

11,628 

25, 466.  20 

13,217 

25, 376.  56 

12,  538 

25,367.27 

14,  554 

25, 324. 48 

12, 919 

25, 321.44 

25, 321. 44 

14,  552 

25, 319.  78 

11,313 

25, 228.  88 

13, 100 

25,  209.  65 

13, 103 

25, 158.  33 

12, 479 

25, 144.  56 

14,  477 

25, 138.  48 

12,  807 

25,102.29 

11,  632 

25,  025. 30 

11,  963 

25,  001.  84 

State,  producer,  and  address 


Georgia:  C.  T.  Kersey,  Sr.,  Elko _ _ 

Idaho:  Robert  Myers,  Bonners  Ferry - 

Mississippi:  Loyce  Makamson,  Sidon - 

North  Dakota:  Ballantyne  Bros.,  West 

Hope.. - - 

Oregon: 

Tulana  Farms,  Klamath  Falls _ 

Murel  A.  Long,  Merrill _ _ _ 

South  Carolina: 

Kirkland  &  Best,  Ulmers _ 

W.  R.  Mayes,  Mayesville - 

J.  C.  Oswald,  Allendale _ 

South  Dakota: 

Elkhom,  Martin _ _ _ 

J.  E.  Cheek  Estate,  Pierre _ 

BICE 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative 

Association,  Stuttgart _ 

Producers  Rice  Mill,  Inc.,  Stuttgart _ 

McAlister  Seed  Service  Co.,  Walnut 

Ridge _ 

Alice  Sidney  Farms,  Lake  Village - 

W.  B.  Bynum,  Dermott _ 

Lee  Wilson  &  Co.,  Wilson _ 

Charles  J.  Peacock,  Jr.,  McCrory _ 

James  E.  McDaniel,  Jonesboro _ 

W.  C.  Bradley,  Walnut  Ridge - 

Kehi  Plantation,  Marion _ 

F.  K.  Bradshaw  &  Son,  Hamburg _ 

W.  A.  Baker,  George  Birmingham,  and 

Aubrey  E.  Birmingham,  Grady - 

W.  H.  Hanna,  Montrose _ 

Charles  II.  Smith  and  Charles  Bullock, 

Boydell _ 

James  E.  McDaniel,  Jonesboro _ 

Tucker  Blankenship,  Corning . . 

R.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  Diaz _ 

David  N.  and  James  D.  Ford,  Sherrill. . 

Taggart  &  Taggart,  Inc.,  Augusta. . 

Hildebrand  Farms,  Inc.,  Stuttgart _ 

Raymond  Hildebrand,  Moscow _ 

Doyle  &  Wilmans,  Diaz _ . - 

Elmer  Ferguson,  DeWitt _ 

Leon  J.  Garot,  DeWitt _ 

Robert  P.  Lewis  and  Carl  Price,  Eng¬ 
land _ 

C.  E.  Newman,  Fair  Oaks _ 

Powell  Bros.,  Eudora _ 

Pinchback  Planting  Co.,  Grady _ 

Lester  Fetzer,  Hickory  Ridge - 

R.  C.  Gilbrech,  Holly  Grove _ 

Lawrence  Digman  and  Hines  Digman, 

Walnut  Ridge _ 

Lovett  Farms,  Grady _ 

J.  T.  Carothers,  Lake  Village _ 

John  Schenk,  Monticello _ 

E.  R.  Coleman,  Dowdy _ 

J.  P.  Duncan,  Dermott _ : - 

W.  R.  Smith,  Lake  Village _ 

E.  F.  Smith  &  Sons,  Readland _ 

Ralph  Wimpy,  Harrisburg _ 

Truman  Loftis,  Bob  Carllee,  and 

Louis  Carllee,  England _ _ 

Nehon  Ilagler,  Cherry  Valley - 

A.  L.  Marsh,  Ruth  Marsh,  and  Kath¬ 
leen  M.  Barber,  McCrory _ 

Tommy  Hillman,  Stuttgart _ 

Southern  Rice  Farms,  Carlisle . 

Ralph  R.  Watkins,  Stuttgart _ 

Geeridge  Farm,  Inc.,  Stuttgart _ 

Big  Ditch  Irrigation  Co.,  Stuttgart _ 

Robert  Johnson,  Cash _ 

H.  B.  Chambliss,  Pine  Bluff _ 

Chester  Rutledge,  Leon  Rutledge,  and 

C.  S.  Castleberry,  Newport . 

Clinton  and  Harold  Anderson,  Sherrill 

B.  O.  Geunther,  Sherrill _ 

McAlister  Seed  Service  Co.  and  Clif¬ 
ford  Mieklish,  Cash _ _ _ 

Raymond  Barrett,  Jonesboro _ 

Guy  M.  Beene,  Wynne _ 

Ray  Weaver,  Cash _ 

Noble  Lake  Planting  Co.,  M.  D. 

Morgan,  and  M.  N.  Rush,  Pine  Bluff. 
Erskine  Harriman  and  Harry  Lauhon, 

Hamburg _ ... 

Sam  Abowitz  &  Son,  Arkansas  City... 

David  Knoll,  Stuttgart _ 

Ray  and  Don  Daugherty,  Stuttgart _ 

R.  G.  Holden  Land  Co.  and  John  L. 

Cornier,  Newport _ _ _ 

R.  A.  Greer,  Weldon _ _ _ 

Otmar  Hagcman  and  Joe  Freeman, 

Gould _ 

Mary  O.  McGregor,  Sherrill _ 

Paul  Young,  Sherrill _ _ 

Leland  Jones,  Alicia _ _ 

Eldon  Simmons,  Harvey  Simmons, 

and  Rudy  Jones,  Minturn _ 

Paul  Gaines,  I.  N.  Arnof,  and  G.  L. 

Morris,  McCrory _ 

H.  S.  Bramlett,  McCrory _ 

Burns  Bros.,  Palestine _ 

R.  B.  Oliver,  Stuttgart _ 

Albert  Bullard,  Minturn _ 

Earl  Simms,  Iloxie _ 

Keiser  Supply  Co.,  Keiser _ 

David  Knoll,  Stuttgart _ _ 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

45, 900 

$34,  884. 00 

$34, 884. 00 

62, 100 

39,  744.  00 

69,636 

47,  842.  76 

27, 655. 38 

57, 150 

29,  718.  00 

953, 125 

691,  015.  62 

555, 078. 13 

61,  875 

43.  312. 60 

393.  75 

51,  030 

37,  432.  80 

18,  262.  80 

44,  959 

34, 168.  84 

34, 168.  84 

39,  478 

29,  791.  95 

29,  791.  95 

57, 600 

33, 408.  00 

49,  435 

28, 177.  95 

28, 177. 95 

1,  975,  974 

10, 192, 868.  95 

10, 192, 868. 95 

729,  000 

3,  717, 900.  00 

3, 717, 900.  00 

29,  676 

146, 163. 14 

146, 163. 14 

26, 142 

135,  440.  55 

135,  440.  55 

26,  928 

129,  505.  56 

129,  505.  56 

23,  007 

110,  660. 13 

110,560.  13 

16,  793 

89, 832.  61 

83,  810.  99- 

17,  817 

86,  621.  09 

86,  621.  09 

16, 042 

81,  631.  71 

14,  700 

77,  929.  98 

77,  929.  98 

12,  422 

68,  227.  86 

12,  895 

67, 377.  46 

67, 377.  46 

12,  958 

66,  557.  45 

66, 557. 45 

11,432 

61,  564.  45 

60,  769.  45 

12,  592 

60, 854.  50 

60,  854.  60 

12, 633 

57, 879.  95 

67, 879.  95 

10,  570 

57, 872.  64 

57, 872.  64 

10, 470 

56,  474.  64 

56, 474.  64 

11,  051 

65,  288. 12 

55,  288. 12 

12, 186 

63, 876.  35 

53, 876.  35 

10,  526 

53,  487.  70 

53, 487.  70 

10, 671 

62, 604.  25 

52.  604. 25 

10,  225 

50, 305.  77 

9,  921 

48, 323. 36 

32,  743.  55 

9, 178 

48, 161.  44 

48, 161.  44 

8,866 

44,  645.  40 

44,  645.  40 

8,  297 

43,  295.  45 

43,  295.  45 

8,740 

43,  021.  50 

43,  021.  50 

7,652 

42,  561.  74 

42,  561.  74 

8, 185 

42,  065.  99 

28,  589.  75 

7,868 

41,  543.  04 

41,  543.  04 

8,200 

41,  064.  77 

41,  064.  77 

8,145 

40,  684. 95 

40,  684.  95 

7, 983 

40,  665.  35 

7, 938. 00 

8,295 

40,  277.  51 

40, 277.  51 

8,819 

40,  213.  63 

7,841 

40,  000.  07 

40, 000. 07 

8,403 

38, 396. 97 

38,396.97 

7,160 

38, 023. 30 

38, 023. 30 

6,729 

37, 844. 04 

37, 844.  04 

6,859 

37, 667. 20 

35, 810. 10 

6,894 

37, 046.  70 

7, 737 

36,  209. 16 

36, 209. 16 

6,716 

35,  766.  27 

6,716 

35,  766.  22 

6,281 

34, 929. 29 

34,929.29 

6,802 

32, 873. 18 

32, 873. 18 

6,  718 

32, 649.  48 

32, 649.  48 

6,760 

32,  568. 10 

32, 508. 10 

6,446 

32,399.49 

3, 916. 60 

5,994 

31, 807. 89 

31, 807.  89 

6,723 

31, 655, 61 

31, 655.  61 

6,075 

30, 946. 05 

30, 946.  05 

6,388 

30, 941.  50 

30, 941.50 

7,038 

30,  753.  00 

30, 753. 00 

5,629 

30, 446. 43 

30, 446. 43 

5,521 

30,  035. 87 

5,265 

29,  694. 60 

29, 694. 60 

6,073 

29, 447. 99 

29, 447. 99 

6,276 

28,430.28 

28,  430. 28 

6, 109 

27,  694. 39 

14, 102. 07 

4,  770 

27,  027.  90 

27,  027.  90 

5,221 

26,  874.  81 

26,  874. 81 

5,702 

26,  713. 84 

26,  713.-84 

5,527 

26,  495.  77 

26, 495.  77 

6,002 

26, 477. 87 

26,  477.  87 
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State,  producer,  and  address 

- 1 - 

Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

rice — continued 

Arkansas — Continued 

Bushels 

Ralph  and  Anna  Wood,  Cherry  Valley. 

4,860 

$25,  952. 40 

Lamar  and  Willie  L.  Miles,  Monticello. 
Robert  Johnson  and  Joy  Ledbetter, 

4,859 

25,  825.  53 

Jonesboro. - 

4,657 

25,  816. 02 

J.  C.  Emenhiser,  Eudora _ 

5,670 

25,  636.  50 

E.  W.  Hahn,  Hazen _ 

}  4, 737 

25,  554. 01 

Raymond  Hahn,  Stuttgart _ _ _ 

Ethan  Dodd,  Minturn _ 

California: 

5,262 

25,  546.  54 

Thomas  Mezgcr,  Woodland - 

Louisiana: 

9,983 

43, 925. 20 

Mayo  Romero,  New  Iberia - 

25,  380 

114,  509.  70 

Zaunbrecher  Bros.,  Jones _ 

16,  799 

80,  654. 19 

W.  P.  Tomlinson,  Lake  Providence - 

15,  307 

76,  433.  63 

Rheinoldt  J.  Leonards ,  Lake  Charles. . 

}  14, 027 

64, 799.  65 

Open  A1  Ranch,  Inc.,  Lake  Charles - 

Brady  Oswalt,  Lake  Providence - 

12, 028 

62, 034.  56 

James  B.  Lingo,  Oak  Grove... . 

10, 934 

66,  934.  30 

Larry  Guidry,  Oberlin _ 

11, 916 

52, 978. 21 

Byron  L.  Rye,  Pioneer _ 

10, 170 

50,  737. 14 

Arthur  Loewer,  Branch - 

8, 298 

38,  813.  33 

Orin  Andrepont,  Kinder _ 

7, 971 

36,  532.  49 

Ashton  S.  Petitjean,  Rayne - 

7,944 

35,  459. 38 

Eve  Fontenot,  Oberlin...  . . 

7,364 

33,  442.  87 

Weston  Monceaux,  Oberlin - - - 

6,412 

31,  781. 17 

Ciarence  LaPoint,  Reeves _ 

6, 531 

29,  648. 32 

Louis  Fuselier,  Mittie _ 

5,393 

26,  826. 62 
26,  813.  58 

4,859 

5,832 

Elmo  J.  Bollick,  Jones . . . 

26',  156.  52 

John  R.  Denison,  Iowa _ _ 

4, 952 

25, 150.  93 

Sagrera  Bros.,  Bonita _ 

Mississippi: 

Albert  Prcvot,  Dwight  McCollum, 
Frank  Orlicek,  and  Thounissen,  Hoi- 

8,100 

34,  720. 65 

landale...  - 

32,  649 

172, 872.  07 

Nott  Wheeler,  Cleveland...  - 

25,  054 

130,965.82 

J.  A.  Howarth,  Jr.,  Cleveland... . 

24, 473 

130, 349.  73 

Allen  Gray  Estate,  Benoit - 

24, 600 
23,057 

122, 516. 13 

Laudig  &  Cole  Farms,  Boyle - 

122,298.32 

Dominic  P.  Rizzo,  Cleveland - 

22, 030 

112, 191.  51 

J.  and  V.  Aguzzi,  Cleveland - - 

19,  504 

108,  575.  57 

Greer  Bros.  &  Son,  Hollandale - 

21, 056 

103, 205.  64 

Mills  Bros.,  Benoit..  .  - - 

18,  855 

102, 866. 62 

J.  C.  O’Neal,  Jr.,  Cleveland - 

18,  726 

96, 112. 86 

15, 636 
16, 121 

83,012.98 
76, 467. 32 

Richard  Bros.,  Doddsville..  ..  - - 

Edward  A.  Lyons,  Cleveland - 

15,530 

73,920.94 

Maryland  Planting  Co.,  Clarksdale - 

12,423 

67, 005.  50 

Hall  &  Hawkins,  Merigold -  - 

12,311 

65,444. 87 

W.  J.  Chudy,  Cleveland - 

11,  576 

64,  308.  04 

Barbour  &  Parker,  Cleveland . . 

12,  376 

63,  290.  09 

Wilton  Richard,  Greenville - 

12, 812 

60, 492.  08 

Dan  Seligman.  Shaw . — . . 

11,235 

60, 130.  52 

Raymond  Murrell.  Avon _ 

10.  910 

59,  284.  88 

Kemieth  Frey,  Hollandale _ 

10,044 

54, 257. 16 

A.  R.  Mann,  Jr.,  Skene..  - 

9,247 

48, 824. 16 

David  E.  Greer,  Hollandale _ 

9,362 

47, 818. 16 

Harden  Farms,  Cleveland _ 

9, 169 

47,  788.  46 

Cone  &  Richard,  Greenville _ 

10,  419 

47,  456.  28 

Patterson  Bros.,  Merigold . 

Isabell  S.  Welshan  &  W.  A.  Welshan,  Jr., 

8,465 

46,  652.  47 

Rosedale -  - 

9,241 

46,  339.  29 

Heinsz  &  Heinsz,  Shelby..  _ 

8,  495 

45,  582. 30 

McGarrh  &  McGarrh,  Merigold. _ 

8,481 

45,  461. 91 

Ewing  &  Son,  Inc.,  Robinsonville _ 

8,856 

43,  690.  59 

Verl  Fullen,  Shaw _ 

7,  754 

42,  702.  66 

Eifling  Farms,  Hollandale _ 

7,983 

42, 179.  64 

George  F.  Stock,  Hollandale _ 

7,  760 

41,  553. 18 

L.  E.  Grant,  Isola -  -  - 

8,434 

41,  486.  09 

J.  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Rosedale. - 

8,617 

39,  772. 43 

L.  F.  Foreman,  Clarksdale _ 

7,293 

39, 127.  69 

Robert  E.  Smith,  Cleveland  _ 

7, 135 

38,  660. 18 

7,329 

7,458 

38.  417. 17 

Joseph  H.  Theunissen,  Hollandale _ 

38;  177. 10 

H.  D.  and  T.  A.  Tharp,  Isola _ 

7, 123 

37,  503.  75 

E.  D.  Strain,  Jr.,  Morgan  City..  - 

6,989 

36,  802.  72 

Homewood  Farms,  Inc.,  Greenville _ 

7,269 

36,  566.  46 

W.  B.  Tackett,  Belzoni - 

7, 119 

35,  858.  70 

Gerald  and  Henry  Frey,  Hollandale _ 

6,582 

35,  819.  48 

6,753 

6,822 

35,  538. 97 
34,  502.  04 

F.  P.  Unkel,  Shaw -  - 

Charles  Berry,  Memphis,  Tenn _ _ 

6,057 

33,  439.  95 

Harris  &  Wilson,  Inc.,  Hollandale _ 

5, 953 

32, 830. 16 

L.  A.  Peeples,  Merigold...  . . . 

6,  526 

32, 644. 33 

S.  R.  Phebus,  Banks...  .  . 

6,480 

31, 112. 10 

Eckward  N.  McKnight,  Cleveland _ 

6,099 

30, 638. 18 

Wade  McCollum,  Hollandale _  _ 

5,606 

27, 908.  50 

F.  H.  Nance,  Cleveland . 

4,932 

5,273 

26, 879.  40 
26, 692. 26 

H.  B.  Mullins,  Merigold. _ _ 

Joe  B,  Dakin,  Skene _  _ _ _ 

L.  B.  Wilkinson  &  Purvis  Richardson, 

4,924 

26, 638.  84 

Shaw.  ...  - - - 

5,182 

26, 635. 48 

Sunrise  Dairy,  Cleveland.  -  - 

Josephine  Plantation  &  Charles  Law- 

4,891 

26,365.59 

rence,  Merigold _ 

4,990 

25, 919.  40 

J.  C.  Willis,  Jr.,  Hollandale _ 

4, 762 

25, 655. 25 

M.  D.  Dossett,  Beulah _ 

4, 957 

25, 658. 14 

M.  B.  Litton,  Shaw _ 

4,786 

25,411.  61 

Turner  A  rant,  Blaine. ..  . . 

4,653 

25, 172.  73 

L.  B.  Pate  &  Sons,  Cleveland . .  .. 

4,693 

25, 093.  69 

Amount 

repaid 


$25,  952. 40 
25, 825.  53 

25,  816.  02 
25,  636.  50 

25,  554. 01 

25,  546.  54 

43,  925.  20 

114,  509.  70 
45,  933.  54 
76, 433.  63 

64, 799.  55 

62,  034.  56 
56,  934.  30 
52,978.21 
50, 737. 14 
38,  813. 33 
36,  532.  49 
35,  459.  38 
33,  442. 87 
31,  781. 17 
29, 648. 32 

26,  826. 62 


26, 156.  52 
25, 150.  93 
34,  720. 65 


39, 332. 82 
130, 965.  82 
130, 349.  73 
122,  516. 13 
122, 298.  32 
112, 191.  51 
108, 575.  57 
103,  205. 64 
17, 471.  05 
96, 112. 86 


76, 467.  32 
73, 920. 94 
67, 005.  50 
17, 161.  95 

~63~mo9 
60,  429.  08 
21, 196.  02 
59, 284. 88 
54,  257. 16 

48. 824. 16 

47. 818. 16 
1, 719.  62 

47,  456.  28 


46,  339.  29 
45,  582.  30 


42,  903.  09 
9,  934.  80 
42, 179.  64 
2, 395.  50 
41,  486. 09 
39,  772.  43 
12,  698.  98 
38,  660. 18 


38, 177. 10 


36,  802.  72 
33,  078.  96 
35,  858.  70 
35,  819.  48 


1, 940. 33 
32,830.16 


31,112. 10 


27, 908.  50 
26, 879.  40 


22,814.92 

26,635. 48 
12,365.53 

25, 919.  40 

~25,~558.~14 


State,  producer,  and  address 


kick — continued 

Texas: 

Anderson  Farming  Co.,  Lissie _ 

Chocolate  Bayou  Rice  &  Canal  Co., 

Alvin _ 

J.  A.  Jenkins,  B.  M.  Jenkins, and  W.  E. 

Jenkins,  Jr. ,  Hankamer _ 

E.  J.  Stoesser,  Dayton _ 

Texas  West  Indies  Co.  Farm,  El 

Campo _ , _ _ _ 

J.  O.  and  G.  F.  Dennison,  Liberty _ 

T.  F.  Jenkins,  Glen  M.  Kolemay,  and 

Jeffrey  Jenkins,  Winnie _ 

Pfeffer  &  Son  Farms,  Houston _ 

A.  J.  and  J.  R.  Carter,  Victoria _ 

J.  JR  Clipson,  Sr.,  Eagle  Lake _ 

Harry  HafesnickandT.  J.  Babb,  Edna. 

Henderson  Farms,  El  Campo _ 

R.  M.  Middleton  Estate  and  Ed,  Roy, 
George,  Shirley,  and  L.  E.  Turner 

&  Son,  Anahuae _ 

Floyd  &  Kenneth  Henderson,  El 

Campo _ 

Martin  Bros.  &  Son,  Houston _ 

Jess  Mathews  and  Katherine  Vance, 

Beaumont _ 

Eddie  Blackman,  Sr.,  and  Hombeck 

Bros.,  DeKalb _ 

Henry  Huff,  Edna _ 

Francis  Koop,  Edna _ _ 

J.  R.  Reed,  El  Campo _ 

J.  R.  Thomas,  Eagle  Lake _ 

Marvin  Wiede  and  John  Koop,  Edna.. 
E.  P.  Duke,  Elmo  Duke,  Jr.,  and 

Anthony  Duke,  Rosharon _ 

N.  &  M.  Farms,  Linke  Nolte,  and 

Rupert  Myzell,  Anahuae _ 

R.  L.  Clipson.  Eagle  Lake _ 

Joe  R.  Anderson  and  T.  L.  Davidson, 

East  Bernard _ 

W.  C.  McBride  and  J.  C.  Emenhiser, 

Stowell _ 

Harold  Koop,  Edna _ 

Clnco  Ranch,  Clodine _ 

Blue  Creek  Rice  Farms  &  Kountz  & 

Couch,  El  Campo _ 

Blue  Creek  Rice  Farms,  by  Frank  L. 

Ramsey,  agent,  El  Campo _ 

Euel  Dugat  &  E.  J.  Dugat,  Winnie _ 

E.  P.  Duke  &  Sons,  Rosharson _ 

Curtis  A.  Seaberg  &  Seaberg  Farms, 

Inc.,  Dayton _ 

Henderson  Farms,  El  Campo _ 

Floyd  &  Kenneth  Henderson  &  Clyde 

DeFoor,  El  Campo _ 

Roger  C.  Brown,  Dayton _ 

Walter  A.  Virnau  &  Sons,  Sealy . . 

T.  E.  Reidland  &  Son,  Crosby _ 

A.  G.  &  M.  T.  Simons,  Jr.,  Edna _ 

Robert  Rasmussen  &  D.  W.  Beck, 

Louise _ 

Harry  and  Everett  Anderson,  East 

Bernard _ 

Ed  H.  Helwig,  Fulshear _ 

Cinco  Ranch,  Clodine _ 

John  Clipson,  Eagle  Lake _ 

Marsalia  Bros.,  Eagle  Lake _ 

P.  D.  Gertson,  Sr.,  Lissie _ 

John  Pearson  and  T.  J.  Babb,  Edna... 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Hamshire _ 

Frank  R.  Duke,  Liberty _ 

Joe  R.  Anderson,  East  Bernard _ 

Ike,  Morriss  and  Woodrow  Prejean, 

Winnie _ 

Jack  Stoesser,  Dayton _ 

L.  D.  Ware,  Fulshear _ 

B.  D.  Fussell,  Eagle  Lake _ _ 

Blue  Ribbon  Mills,  Inc.,  Houston . . 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  West  Columbia _ 

Marsalia  Bros.,  C.  C.  Brasher  &  T.  L. 

Davidson,  Eagle  Lake _ 

L.  G.  Raun  &  Sandy  Creek  Ranch, 

El  Campo _ _ _ 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Beaumont _ 

Jarrell  E.  Brown,  Edna _ 

K.  Saibara  &  Son,  Webster _ 

Jack  C.  McBride,  J.  F.  Guidry  A  W.  S. 

Edwards,  Winnie _ _ 

Billy  Halfen,  Collegeport . . 

Lowell  G.  Raun  &  Stockton  Estate, 

El  Campo. _ _ 

H.  E.  Moor  &  J.  T.  White  Estate, 

Anahuae . . . 

Adolph  S.  Hankamer,  Hankamer _ 

Jack  B.  Willis,  Eagle  Lake _ 

Paul  McGown,  Winnie _ 

Clark  Farms,  S.  J.  Clark,  Sr.,  and 

Gerald  M.  Clark,  Edna _ 

George  Way  and  J.  T.  White  Estate, 

Stowell - - - 

Frank  A.  Higgins,  Eagle  Lake _ 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

45, 419 

$217, 422.  39 

$171, 935. 02 

36, 261 

162, 066. 47 

162, 066.  47 

29, 932 

146,  707.  21 

146,  707. 21 

25,837 

135, 318.  09 

135, 318. 09 

23,825 

126,  776.  96 

126,  776. 96 

24, 105 

118,435.45 

118, 435. 45 

24,  268 

117,  526.  71 

117,  526.  71 

22,  876 

115, 106.88 

74,  701.45 

23,  781 

114, 153.  04 

114, 153. 04 

19,  663 

107,  755. 82 

107,  755.  82 

21,808 

107,  317. 20 

107,  317.  20 

20, 825 

103,911.28 

103,  911. 28 

18,583 

95, 573. 58 

95,  573.  58 

19,785 

93,  608. 27 

93, 608.  27 

19,  591 

92, 253. 42 

92, 253.  42 

18,  694 

90,  315. 03 

90,  315. 03 

18,  023 

85,  871.  06 

85,  871. 06 

19, 170 

84,  903.  48 

84, 903.  48 

16,719 

82,  209. 12 

59, 301.  63 

16, 979 

80, 982.  04 

56,  619.  23 

15,365 

80,  765. 10 

80,  765. 10 

16, 689 

80,  751.  53 

41,  526.  53 

15, 870 

80,  554.  08 

80, 554.  08 

14, 578 

78,  461.  48 

78, 461.  48 

14, 714 

76. 802.  20 

14,005 

74, 226.  50 

74, 226.  50 

12, 968 

73,  095.  80 

73, 095.  80 

15, 394 

72, 837.  90 

72, 837.  90 

14,915 

70,  798.  35 

57,  409.  05 

13, 394 

68,  576.  00 

68,  576. 00 

14, 105 

66,915.  21 

66,915.21 

13,  058 

64,  888.  70 

64,  888.  70 

12,  575 

63,  057.  58 

63, 057.  58 

12, 095 

62, 117. 14 

62, 117. 14 

13, 173 

61,  849.  40 

61,  849.  40 

13,  003 

61,  447.  79 

61,  447.  79 

12,  633 

60,  817. 17 

60,  817. 17 

11,  808 

60, 122.  40 

60, 122.  40 

12,  575 

60,  106.  63 

60, 106.  63 

12, 167 

59, 972. 14 

47,  991. 26 

12,442 

59, 536. 86 

59,  536. 86 

11,  569 

58,  847. 28 

23,  519.  82 

}  12, 090 

58, 206.  39 

45, 509.  78 

11, 993 

57, 732. 22 

57,  732. 22 

}  10, 755 

57,  580. 05 

17,  723. 85 

11,  897 

56, 990. 15 

66, 990. 15 

11,  750 

56,  323. 26 

56,  323.  26 

13, 181 

55,  051.  G8 

55, 051.  68 

10,  598 

54, 960. 11 

10,  937.  08 

11,  201 

54,  893.  67 

54,  893.  67 

11.  781 

54,  623.  76 

54,  623.  76 

11,  685 

53,  589.  73 

46,  061.  38 

9,774 

52,  779.  60 

10, 682 

52,  550.  02 

52,  550.  02 

11, 237 

51, 813. 78 

51,  813.  78 

10, 370 

51, 331.  50 

51, 331.  50 

10,  578 

50,  034. 65 

50,  034.  65 

10,645 

49,  433.  25 

49,  433.  25 

9;  757 

48, 942. 88 

48,  942.  88 

10,  260 

48,  619.  63 

48,  619.  63 

9, 868 

48. 435.  66 

48, 435.  66 

9,495 

47,  911. 32 

47,911.32 

9,153 

47, 318. 68 

47, 318.  68 

10,295 

46, 863.  70 

46, 863.  70 

9;  774 

46,812.50 

46,812. 50 

9,  040 

46,498.  29 

46,  498.  29 

9, 470 

46,  071. 14 

46,071. 14 

9,249 

45,818.94 

45, 818.  94 

9,053 

45,  749. 48 

45,  749. 48 

9,285 

45,  699. 45 

17,665.45 

No.  169 - 13 
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State,  producer,  and  address 


rice — continued 

Texas — Continued 

Maurice  Willis  and  T.  L.  Davidson, 

Eagle  Lake _ 

Ferdinand  J.  Leonards  and  John  Oscar 

Devillier,  Winnie _ 

It.  M.  Middleton  Estate  and  I.  Jett 

Hankanier,  Hankamer _ 

E.  B.  Kirkham  and  H.  B.  Haynes, 

Anahuac _ _ 

Emmett  Herbert,  Stowell _ 

Noel  Clark,  Edna _ 

J.  B.  Wyatt,  Clodis  H.  Cox,  and 

Seaberg  Farms,  Inc.,  Dayton _ 

Joe  F.  Terry,  Victoria _ 

Wilfred  LeBlanc,  Doris  LeBlanc,  and 

S.  D.  Fontenot,  Winnie _ 

N.  S.  Bean,  Raymond _ 

Naomi  L.  Kole,  Winnie _ _ 

J.  S.  and  W.  W.  Winzer,  Winnie _ 

Donald  Henderson,  El  Campo _ _ 

Alfred  J.  Ash,  Dayton _ 

Howard  Watson,  Angleton _ 

C.  A.  Kiker,  Beaumont _ 

C.  W.  Sisk;  George,  William  D.,  and 

H.  E.  Dishman,  Beaumont _ 

Seaberg  Farms,  Inc,,  Dayton _ 

A.  W.  Peveto,  Flurry  Joe  Peveto,  and 

Lutcher  &  Moore  Lumber  Co., 
Orange _ _ _ 

Carlton  W.  Trant  and  W.  H.  Keenan, 

Liberty. _ _ 

William  H.  Whetstein  Farms.  Alvin. __ 
Daniel  J.  Hankamer  and  R.  M.  Mid¬ 
dleton  Estate,  Wallisville _ 

Louie  L.  W.  Lunday.  Alvin _ 

Arthur  Lemke,  Jack  Daigle,  Loranzo 

Daigle,  and  W.  E.  Bogan,  China _ 

Bobby  Shellhammer  and  M.  L.  Shell- 

hannner,  Ilamshire _ : _ 

Albert,  Jewell,  and  Albert  Dutcher,  Jr., 
Wells  Farm,  and  Frank  C.  Gordon, 

Lissie _ 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Sherer  and  Phil  Baker, 
Anahuac _ 

E.  A.  Turner  and  W.  M.  McBride  and 

Son,  Winnie _ 

Ivan  Hebert  and  E.  L.  Chaney, Beau¬ 
mont _ 

James  Weaver,  Hankamer _ 

C.  W.  Smith,  Louise  Sample  Germer 

and  W.  F.  Germer,  Ganado _ 

Lester  J.  Cranek,  Garwood _ ... 

F.  W.  Fontenot,  Broussard  and  Hebert, 

Anahuac _ ; _ 

J.  W.  and  John  Isaacs,  Alvin _ 

J.  II.  Sandlin,  Anahuac _ 

Schiurring  Bros.,  Garwood _ 

W.  W.  McBride,  Winnie _ 

L.  L.  Fontenot,  Winnie _ 

Jack  C.  and  Eloise  McBride,  Wrinnie.. 
E.  J.  and  Euell  Dugat  and  E.  C. 

Devillier,  Winnie _ _ 

Bert  Harbour  and  Mrs.  Lucille  Har¬ 
bour,  Hankamer _ 

J.  T.  Herin,  Edna _ _ 

Louis  Watson,  Angleton _ 

N.  S.  and  Jesse  Wittman,  Hamshire.-- 
Jay  and  Dexter  Anderson,  Lissie _ 

B.  D.  Hart  and  Frank  Galloway, 

Devers _ 

William  Zboril,  Garwood _ 

M.  A.  Ellis  &  Son  and  Mitchell  D. 

Ellis,  Collegeport . . . . 

II.  A.  Norris  &  Son,  Bay  City _ ~II"I 

Guy  Myrick  and  Otto  Truksa,  Alvin. 
Lowell,  George,  and  Norris  Raun,  El 

Campo . . . . . . 

Denver  Poland  and  Doornbos  Bros’ 

Winnie _ 

Ivo  Phend,  Sr.,  Russell  Phend’and 

Marie  Weir  et.  al.,  Hamshire . . 

J.  W.  Gober,  Nome _ _ 

W.  J.  Winzer,  Winnie _ 

P.  W.  Douglas,  Sour  Lake 

P.  D.  Kinser  and  R.  M.  Middleton 

Estate,  Anahuac _ 

Charles  and  Quintin  Shult,  and’Fr’a’nk 
L.  Ramsey,  El  Campo... 

Mrs.  Maggie  Wrisegerber,  Lester  Ray 
Wisegerber,  and  Seaberg  Farms,  Inc., 

Dayton _ 

Chester  Hicks  and  Frank  S.  Buiher ” 

Edna _  ’ 

M.  D.  Shillings,  Port  Lavaca. 

Jesse  Copeland  and  M.  L.  Shellham- 

iner,  Hamshire _ 

James  R.  and  Henry  J.  Hlavinka  and 
Boettcher  &  Wasicek,  East  Bernard  . 
E.  E^and  H.  L.  Adams,  Alvin 

Norris  Raun,  El  Campo.. . . 

Ben  McCormick,  Alvin _ """ 

Jay  and  Dexter  A'nderson,  LissieIZZIZZI 
W.  W.  and  J.  S.  Winzer  and  Edward  C~ 
Devillier,  Winnie . . . 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

9, 320 

$45,  667.  56 

$45, 667. 56 

9,099 

45,  657. 41 

45,  657. 41 

8,635 

45,  579.  56 

45,  579. 56 

8, 770 
9,371 
10, 934 

45, 166. 64 
45,  014.  49 
44,  799.  35 

45, 166.  64 
45,  014.  49 
44,  799.  35 

10, 129 
9,182 

44,  457.  90 
43, 971.  67 

40,  809.  75 
43,  971.  67 

9,  730 
9,225 
8,118 
8,392 
8,579 
•9,094 
7,690 
7,  573 

43, 365.  33 
42, 385.  95 
42, 166.  32 
42, 156.  63 
42, 139.  84 
41,  857.  30 
41, 310.  46 
41,  059.  56 

43,  365.  33 
42, 385.  95 
42, 166.  32 
42, 156.  63 
42, 139.  84 
41,  857.  30 
41, 310.  46 
27,  404.  04 

8, 159 
8, 129 

40,  401.  44 
40, 252.  34 

40,  401.44 

40, 252. 34 

8,492 

40, 122.  02 

40, 122.  02 

8,490 

8,383 

J9,  994.  56 
39,  477. 30 

39,  994.  56 
39.  477.  30 

7,574 
7,  554 

38,  930.  36 
38,  831.  78 

38,  930.  36 
38,  831.  78 

6,866 

38, 728. 35 

38,  IJS.'SS 

7,897 

38,  685.  26 

28,  685.  26 

8,022 

38,  522.  £(9 

38, 522.  59 

8,051 

38,  504.  00 

38,  604.  00 

7,808 

38, 486.  43 

38,  486. 43 

7,485 

7,811 

38, 398. 05 
38, 125.  00 

38, 398. 05 
38, 125.  00 

7,947 

7,826 

37,  800. 35 
37, 773. 25 

37, 800. 35 
37,  773. 25 

7,  626 

8,  308 
6, 994 
7,  793 
7, 131 
7,413 
7,  043 

37, 469. 94 
37, 381.  67 
37,  340.  55 
37,331.65 
37, 133. 10 
37,  079.  20 
36,812.  75 

37,  469.  94 
37,381.67 
37,  340.  55 
37,  331.  05 
37, 133. 10 
37,  079.  20 
36, 812.  76 

7, 352 

36,  647.  02 

36,  647.  02 

7-,  835 
8,  712 
7,193 
6, 928 

6,  936 

36,416.87 
36,  329.  46 
35, 836.82 
35,  709.  26 
35,457.46 

36,416.87 
36, 329. 46 
35.836.82 
35,  679.  63 
33,  287. 43 

7,581 

7,232 

35, 428.  56 
34, 203.  88 

35, 428.  55 
34,203.88 

6,008 

34,  020.  84 

25,  767.  38 

7,040 

34,  013.  44 

34,  013.  44 

6,  420 

33,  962.  59 

33,  962.  59 

7,495 

33,  803.  55 

33,  803.  55 

6,  734 

6, 659 

6,  407 
6,939 

33,  772.  94 
33,  496.  98 
33,  472. 36 
33,  374.  81 

33,  772.  94 
33,  496.  98 
33,  472. 36 
33, 374.  81 

6,802 

33, 126.  72 

33, 126.  72 

6,398 

32, 895. 26 

32,  895.  26 

6,  672 

32,  834.  52 

32,  834.  52 

7,  211 

7,  508 

32,  789.  01 
32,  738.  40 

32.  789.  01 
32,  738.  40 

6, 186 

32,  723.  94 

32,  723.  94 

5,955 

6,981 

6,  371 
6,876 
6,572 

32,  690.  75 
32,  690.  50 
32,  681.  43 
32,  549.  99 
32,  282.  63 

32,’ 690.  50 
32,  681.  43 
32,  549.  99 
24,  710.  65 

6,611 

32, 133.  46 

32, 133. 46 

State,  producer,  and  address 


rice — continued 
Texas — Continued 

Alvin  E.  Johnson,  Louise _ 

Billy  Ray  Smith,  Ganado _ : _ 

J.  C.  Lewis,  E.  L.  McDonald,  and  G.  R. 

McKelvy,  Bay  City _ _ _ 

Joe  F.  and  Raymond  Terry  and  George 

Musselman,  Victoria _ 

Wilfred  LeBlanc,  Winnie _ _ 

J.  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  Beaumont _ 

J.  K.  and  R.  G.  Allen,  El  Campo _ 

Pete  Eaton  and  B.  D.  Anderson,  Rock 

Island _ _ 

Richard  Hahn,  Ganado _ 

C.  D.  Fenner,  Paul  Slatter,  0.  B.  Fen¬ 
ner,  A.  J.  Carter,  and  Floyd  Slatter, 
Edna _ _ _ _ _ 

A.  J.  Hungerford,  Midfield _ 

Adolph  Jr.,  and  Calvin  E.  Ebner, 

Orange _ 

Pat  H.  Flowers  and  Seaberg  Farms, 

Inc.,  Dayton _ 

Elroy  J.  Ortego,  Alta  Loma _ 

B.  G.  and  F.  M.  Elkins,  Devers _ 

Alfred  J.  Ash  and  Sophie  Graves 

Estate,  Dayton _ 

Warren  Craigen,  Beaumont _ 

B.  F.  Metzger,  Katy _ 

Ethel  M.  Campbell,  Welsh,  La _ 

F.  J.  Merta,  Louise _ 

Schiurring  Bros.,  Garwood _ 

J.  T.  Hare,  Crosby _ 

Keith  Flournoy,  Liberty _ 

Eugene  Bourque,  Rosharon . 

J.  W.  Parker,  Arnold  Wolf,  Jr.,  and 

B.  F.  Troxell,  Dayton _ _ 

George  V.  Miller,  China _ 

N.  T.  Stansbury,  Beaumont _ 

C.  S.  Brown,  Devers _ 

Jack  Duke,  Rosharon _ 

Duward  Harper,  Alvin _ _ 

O.  C.  Devillier,  Jr.,  Winnie _ _ _ 

Curtis  S.  Penick,  Anahuac _ 

R.  B.  Christ,  Sr.,  Hamshire _ 

J.  C.  Wall,  Beaumont _ t . . 

Raymond  Randel,  Liberty _ 

C.  T.  Wiese,  Eagle  Lake.. . . 

Louie  Mollnar,  El  Campo _ 

A.  E.  Elliott,  Bay  City _ 

B.  E.  Wilber  and  D.  L.  Heckaman, 

Hamshire _ 

Frank  Smaistrla,  Martha  Losack,  and 
Wm.  Lee  Frederickson,  East  Ber¬ 
nard. _ _ 

Lynn  and  Donald  Herbert,  Waller _ 

Johnnie  Garrett,  Garrett  Bros.,  and 

Walter  L.  Roome,  Louise _ 

Rudolph  Skalicky,  Ganado _ 

W.  C.  Jenkins,  Hankamer _ 

Lester  R.  Wisegerber  and  Seaberg 

Farms,  Inc.,  Dayton... _ _ 

Wanda  S.  and  Wayne  Bunton,  Edna... 

J.  ILarland  Bell,  Rock  Island _ 

Buren  J.  Kallina,  Garwood _ 

George  W.  Stansbury,  Raywood _ 

Harvey  E.  Johnson,  Port  Lavaca _ 

R.  L.  Poskey  and  Roy  Dawson, 

Anahuac _ 

Johnnie  Garrett,  Guy  Stovall,  Jr.,  and 

S.  C.  Cappell,  Louise _ 

James  L.  Adkins,  Lissie _ 

W.  H.  Huseman  and  Mrs.  Annie 

Carmichael  Estate,  Louise _ 

R.  B.  Christ,  Sr.,  R.  B.  Christ,  Jr.,  Ed 
Lohmann,  and  Elvan  Bourque, 

Hamshire _ 

W.  II.  Oetken,  Anahuac _ _ 

J.  W.  Murrell,  Winnie _ ... 

M.  I.  Janes  and  Remie  Fontenot,  Beau¬ 
mont _ _ _ 


SOYBEANS 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas  Grain  Corp.,  Stuttgart . . 

McAlister  Seed  Service  Co.,  Walnut 

Ridge _ 

Hugh  E.  Richardson,  H.  B.  Richard¬ 
son  and  Richland  Plantation,  Inc., 

Hughes _ 

Ralph  Wimpy,  Harrisburg _ 

J.  W.  Prescott,  Hughes _ _ _ 

Pirani  Bros.,  Marion _ 

James  E.  McDaniel,  Jonesboro _ 

David  N.  Ford,  Sherrill _ 

James  D.  Ford.  Pine  Bluff _ 

J.  B.  Davis,  Ogden _ _ _ _ 

W.  B.  Bynum,  Dermott _ 

Phinn  Reynolds  &  Son,  Harrisburg. 
Illinois: 

A.  E.  Deal,  Morrisonville _ 

Indiana: 

Donald  Kolb,  Evansville 
Donald  E.  Stewart,  Robert  Revel’l,  and 
Harold  Revell,  Lebanon _ : _ 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

6,  744 

$32, 129.  52 
32, 048. 84 

$32, 129.  52 

6,854 

32,  048.  84 

6,  570 

31, 829.  76 

6,774 

31,  758.  84 

31,  758.  84 

6,091 

31,  423.  29 

31,  423.  29 

6,575 

31, 186.  31 

28, 632.  92 

6,275 

31,  141.  93 

31, 141.  93 

6,563 

31, 107.  38 

6,797 

30,  518.  53 

30,  518.  53 

5,  574 
5,915 

30, 376. 66 
30,  315.  81 

28, 145.  78 

5,830 

30,  097.  67 

30, 097.  67 

5,  637 

30, 092.  30 

30, 092.  30 

6,  399 

29,  971.  23 

29,971.23 

5,847 

29,  629. 34 

29,  629.  34 

6,606 

29,  580.  72 

29,  580.  72 

6,353 

29,  544.  33 

13, 256.  77 

6,053 

29,  517.  05 

20,  474.  75 

6,274 

29, 331.  46 

29, 331.  46 

6,  710 

29,  322.  70 

29, 322.  70 

6, 143 

28,  958.  30 

28,  958.  30 

6,  289 

28,  866.  51 

28,  866.  51 

6,  557 

28,  315.  37 

28,  315.  37 

5,759 

28,  275.  21 

28, 275.  21 

6,152 

28, 106.  58 

28, 106.  58 

6,068 

28,  094.  84 

28,  094.  84 

5,639 
6, 049 

28, 079.  06 

13,  460.  82 

28,056.  59 

28,  056.  59 

5,970 

27,  843.  06 

27,  843.  06 

6,000 

27,  779. 12 

27,  779. 12 

5,398 

27,  771.  75 

25,  211.01 

5,  237 

27,  608.  80 

27, 608.  80 

5, 708 

27, 398.40 

27, 398.  40 

5,  475 

27,375.00 

27, 375.  00 

5,590 

27, 245.  70 

22,  048.  95 

6,282 

27, 236. 16 

27, 236. 16 

5,606 

27,  020.  92 

27,  020.  92 

5,079 

26, 545. 85 

26, 545. 85 

5,671 

26, 479.  07 

20,  762.  46 

5,  586 

26,421.78 

26,  421.  78 

5,714 

26, 421.49 

26,  421. 49 

5,598 

26,311.41 

26,311.41 

5,385 

26, 132.  42 

26, 132.  42 

5, 701 

25, 882.  54 

25,  882.  54 

5,217 

25,  877. 81 

25, 877.  81 

4, 925 

25,823.41 

4,  771.  20 

5,260 

25,  601.  90 

25,  601.  90 

4,  864 

25,  536.  00 

25,  536.  00 

5,888 

25,  495. 86 

25,  495.  86 

4,871 

25, 475. 33 

25,  475.  33 

5,265 

25,  444.  90 

21,  466.  90 

4,  729 

25, 442. 02 

25,  442.  02 

5,420 

25, 394. 49 

25,  394.  49 

5,480 

25,  373.  28 

25, 373.  28 

5,  003 

25, 140.  50 

17,  581.  24 

4,710 

25,  072.  90 

25,  072.  90 

5, 310 

25, 010. 10 

25,  010. 10 

Bushels 

7, 103, 230 

16,  353,  580. 93 

10,  454,  477.  76 

42, 120 

94,  888.  80 

32, 316. 30 

34,344 

77,  960.  88 

77,  960.  88 

15,585 

35,  997.  26 

35, 997.  66 

15, 390 

34, 935.  30 

34,  935.  30 

15,  000 

34,  050.  00 

34,  050.  00 

13,  500 

30,  645.  00 

30,  645.  00 

13,500 

30,  510.  00 

30,  510.  00 

12, 375 

27, 225.  00 

21,  780. 00 

11,  713 

26,  998.  47 

26,  998.  47 

11,  700 

26,  559. 00 

26,  559. 00 

11,  070 

25,  571.  70 

25,  571.  70 

13,  500 

30, 375. 00 

30, 375. 00 

11, 115 

25, 119. 90 

25, 119.  90 
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State,  producer,  and  address  - 


soybeans — continued 

Iowa: 

Herbert  P.  Turin,  Odcbolt . . 

Kenneth  Johnson,  Callender _ _ 

Louisiana: 

W.  P.  Tomlinson,  Lake  Providence _ 

Orville  A.  Coody,  Lake  Providence _ 

Mississippi: 

Joe  Priddy  &  Sons,  Rolling  Fork . . 

Greer  Bros.  &  Son,  Hollandale _ 

J.  R.  Flautt  &  Sons,  Swan  Lake _ 

Evanna  Plantation,  Inc.,  Cary _ 

F.  B.  Swearengen,  Philipp _ 

W.  P.  Skelton,  Rosedale _ 

Dominic  P.  Rizzo,  Cleveland . . 

Annapeg,  Inc.,  Minter  City _ 

L.  L.  Walker,  Minter  City _ 

Ray  Roberson  Farms,  Inc.,  Philipp _ 

Missouri: 

A.  C.  Riley,  New  Madrid _ 

W.  V.  Riley,  New  Madrid _ 

The  Albert  Painton  Co.,  Inc.,  Painton. 

Wallace  Farms,  Gideon _ 

North  Carolina: 

A.  D.  Swindell,  Pantego . . — 

McNair  Investment  Co.,  Laurinberg... 

South  Carolina: 

W.  R.  Mayes,  MayesviUe _ 

J.  A.  Harvin,  Sumter _ _ _ 

J.  T.  Duncan  Martin _ _ 

Wisconsin:  Charles  H.  Kuiper,  Union 
Grove _ _ _ _ _ 

WHEAT 

Arkansas:  Lake  Plantation,  Hughes . . 

California: 

E.  L.  Wallace,  Woodland _ 

Jackson*  Reinert,  Paso  Robles . . 

Colorado: 

Sprague  Bros.,  Holyoke. . . 

Harold  Kuckartz,  Arriba _ 

Kalcevic  Farms,  Inc.,  Aurora _ 

Ralph  and  Jack  Bowman,  Wray . „ 

Idaho: 

Wagner  Bros.,  Lewiston - 

Ira  McIntosh  &  Sons,  Lewiston _ 

Meacham  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Lapwai. 

Heglar  Ranch,  Inc.,  Burley _ 

Dreehsel  Bros.,  Worley _ _ _ 

Herndon  Farms,  Inc.,  Culdesac _ 

Gaffney  &  Howe,  Plummer _ _ 

W'jttman  Farms,  Inc.,  Lapwai - 

Sam  Aim  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Grangeville _ 

W.  W.  Riggers  &  Sons,  Craigmont - 

Stanton  Becker,  Genesee _ 

Harold  Heaton  &  Son,  Tekoa,  Wash... 

Pfaff  Bros.,  Inc.,  Garfield,  Wash _ 

Arthur  P.  Meier,  Peck _ 

Matsuura  Bros.,  Blackfoot _ 

Herb  Millhom,  Worley _ 

Alvin  Barker  &  Sons,  Soda  Springs - 

Shayne  Linderman,  Newdale _ 

George  and  Otto  Brammer,  Lewiston.. 

Leland  Woodbury,  Burley - 

John  Campbell,  Idaho  Falls . . 

J.  J.  Driscoll  &  Son,  Troy _ 

Hilding  Frick,  Plummer - 

Anderson  Bros,  Troy - 

McLeod  Bros.,  Nezperce - 

Iowa: 

Payne  Valley  Farms,  Inc.,  Hamburg _ 

Kansas: 

Earl,  Elsie  S.,  and  Frank  Weisenbergcr, 

Scott  City _ 

Albert  Frahm  et.  al„  Colby _ 

B.  A.  Hutton,  Brewster _ 

Robert  W.  Thierolf,  Beloit _ 

Neil  Fuller  &  Sons,  Beloit _ _ 

S.  Everett  Dennis,  Scottsblufi,  Nebr... 
Harold  N.  Hobart,  Sr.,  Harold  N. 

Hobart,  Jr.,  and  Gano  H.  Tschudy, 
Hutchinson _ 

C.  Wilber  White,  Goodland _ 

Herman  Bott,  Palmer _ 

R.  T.  McCreight,  Ness  City _ 

Adrian  Schweitzer,  Osborne _ 

Vestring  Bros.,  Bums _ 

W.  T.  Rooney,  Jr.,  Garden  City _ 

John  Kriss  Farms,  Colby _ 

Benton  Jones,  Glasco _ 

Ferguson  Bros.,  Kensington _ 

E.  A.  Baalman  &  Sons,  Menlo _ 

Hattendorf  Bros.,  Scott  City _ 

John  D.  Deforest,  Peabody _ 

Richard  L.  and  Jack  Spiegel,  Formoso. 
C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Estate,  Dodge  City. 

Minnesota: 

Keith  Driscoll,  East  Grand  Forks . 

John  Bogestad,  Karlstad _ 

Vernon  Hagen,  East  Grand  Forks _ 

Montana: 

Campbell  Farming  Corp.,  Hardin _ 

Nash  Bros.,  Redstone _ 

Onstad  Grain  Co.,  Carter _ 

Kraft  &  Martin,  Havre _ _ _ 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

18,784 

$40,  484. 04 

$40, 484. 04 

12,690 

28,171.80 

15, 840 

35,  640. 00 

35,640.00 

11,681 

26,581.36 

12, 406.  36 

32, 168 

72,  802.  88 

72, 802.  88 

29,  250 

66,  397.  50 

66, 397.  50 

27, 180 

61,426.80 

61, 426.  80 

23, 130 

52,  273.  80 

52, 273.  80 

18,  289 

40, 510.  66 

16, 392 

37,  209.  84 

37,  209.  84 

15,  961 

36, 231.  47 

36, 231.  47 

13,  265 

29, 382.  41 

13,  050 

28, 904.  22 

28, 904.  22 

13,009 

28,  815.  44 

28, 815.  44 

22, 500 

51, 075. 00 

22,  500 

61,075.00 

17,280 

39, 052.  80 

39, 052.  80 

17, 100 

38, 304.  00 

38,304.00 

41,850 

93, 325.  60 

63,  220.  50 

19, 814 

44, 185.  22 

44, 185.  22 

41,  043 

91, 525.  89 

26,  774 

59, 623.  65 

6, 021.  00 

11,  430 

25,  488. 90 

25, 488.  90 

15,  030 

34, 268. 40 

34,  268. 40 

19, 244 

27, 807.  09 

59, 345 

83, 868. 11 

50, 806 

69, 096. 16 

69, 096. 16 

31,915 

•  34, 302. 11 

34,302.11 

27,  000 

31,  860.  00 

15,  525.  00 

27, 000 

31,  060.  00 

24,300 

29, 889.  00 

81,  892 

101,  546.  08 

101,  546.  08 

63, 102 

78,  246.  48 

78,  246.  48 

59,  997 

73,  738.  23 

18,  411.  00 

46,882 

51,  335.  65 

51,  335.  65 

41, 196 

49, 187.  57 

19, 298.  57 

34, 162 

41,  408. 25 

31,  248.  00 

35,  615 

41, 197. 22 

34,  839 

40, 111.90 

31,  497 

38,111.37 

33,  828 

37,  979.  34 

37,  979.  34 

31,  587 

36,  049. 07 

36,  049. 07 

24,  266 

35,  598.  47 

27,  900 

34,  596.  00 

34,  596. 00 

30,  084 

34, 192. 19 

28,  699. 68 

29,  700 

33,  204. 00 

33,  264.  00 

27,  610 

31,  496.  63 

31,  496.  63 

27,  000 

30.  510.  00 

30,  510.  00 

27, 200 

29, 376.  00 

23,  220 

28,  792.  80 

28,  792.  80 

27,000 

28,  755.  40 

28, 755. 40 

22,214 

26,  529.  21 

26,  529.  21 

22,604 

25, 881.  69 

25,  881.  69 

22, 248 

25,  814.  76 

25,  814.  76 

22, 145 

25, 305. 11 

21, 396.  35 

22,377 

25, 174.  82 

25, 174.  82 

21,032 

26, 057. 06 

26, 057.  06 

45, 608 

62,482.96 

38,  844 

49, 331.  88 

37,  260 

47, 320.  20 

34,  574 

45,211.48 

45, 211.  48 

31, 673 

44,885.63 

31, 495 

43, 153.  57 

28,244 

40,  510.  93 

27, 702 

36, 008. 19 

1, 931. 67 

24,984 

34, 129.  44 

23, 220 

33, 150. 00 

22, 626 

32,  019.  58 

22, 807 

31, 124.  21 

6, 172.  20 

23, 580 

30, 720.  60 

23, 850 

30,  289.  50 

21, 173 

29,819.60 

6,  010.  29 

20,  250 

29,  767.  50 

20,  764 

26,  504.82 

3,  682. 80 

21, 884 

26, 466.  62 

19,795.87 

20,  608 

25,  739.  63 
25,  515.  00 

18,  900 

20, 453 

25, 390. 49 

30,  780 

46, 146.  60 

16, 310. 25 

22,  500 

31,050.00 

18, 879 

26, 767. 36 

200, 212 

206, 218. 36 

73, 233. 00 

49,  320 

57, 704. 40 

51,480 

56, 113.20 

44,460 

55, 859. 40 

State,  producer,  and  address 


wheat — continued 
Montana — Continued 

J.  G.  Robertson,  Inc.,  Great  Falls _ 

Juedeman  Grain  Co.,  Geraldine _ 

Warren  Swenson,  Cut  Bank _ 

Otis  Waters,  Richey _ 

Pryor  Land  Co.,  Billings _ 

Floyd  Warren,  Inc.,  Hardin _ 

Oscar  A.  Kalgaard,  Big  Sandy _ 

Westermark  Bros.,  Levon _ _ 

Francis  Maurer,  Dutton _ 

Bill  McCarter,  Galata _ 

Roy  Killenbeck,  Scobey _ 

Birkeland  &  Son,  Inc.,  Fort  Benton _ 

Gaylen  Vernon,  Ray  Stoner,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  McCarty,  Outlook _ 

Lazy  K.  T.  Ranch,  Billings _ 

Clair  Schillinger  and  Schillinger  Farms, 

Inc.,  Wolf  Point _ 

Kenneth  Schillinger,  Vida _ _ 

Adolph  Fix,  Ekalaka _ _ _ 

Royce  Applegate,  Square  Butte _ 

Sikorski  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Willard _ 

John  H.  Leuthold,  Molt _ 

D.  K.  Hereford  Ranch,  Ballantine . 

F.  E.  Davison  &  Sons,  Highwood _ 

John  Keil  &  Sons,  Ledger _ 

Kenneth  G.  Axvig,  Kremlin _ 

A.  C.  Kammerzell,  Chester _ _ 

Donald  Norman  and  Arnold  Dees, 

Kremlin _ 

Allan  and  Leo  Schillinger,  Vida _ 

Roland  and  Burton  Wright,  Moore _ 

Leo  M.  Kraft,  Havre _ _ 

Ralph  Lee,  Buffalo. ¥ _ _ _ 

Conover  Ranch  Co.,  Broadview _ 

Ivan  Dahlman,  Forsyth _ 

Herbert  G.  Bitz  and  Selma  McClintock, 

Box  Elder _ 

Ole  Jensen,  Chester _ _ _ 

Swank  &  Son,  Poplar _ 1 _ 

Elmer  and  Mary  P.  Dostal,  Geraldine... 

Frank  Kukla,  Blue  Creek _ 

Nebraska: 

Grace  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Lewellen _ 

Raymond,  Ronald,  Pamela,  Michael, 
Leo,  Morris,  and  Hse  Jessen,  Lodge- 

pole _ _ 

Knipp  Land  Co.,  Big  Springs _ 

Ruth  Hunt,  Hastings _ 

A.  L.  Rosener  &  Sons,  Daykin _ 

Bailey  Partnership,  Big  Springs _ 

Glen  F.  Burns,  Chappell _ 

Svoboda  &  Hannah,  Ogallala _ 

Eugene  Schefcek,  Alliance _ 

Leo  Jessen,  Oshkosh _ 

Robert  R.  Elliott,  Solvang,  Calif _ 

Ed  and  Beulah  Jelinek,  Alliance _ 

Nevada: 

Rio  King  Land  &  Investment  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif _ 

New  Mexico: 

Archie  Baker,  Clovis _ 

W.  L.  Lockmiller,  Clovis _ 

Virgle  Harrison,  Texico _ 

Albert  and  Monte  Matlock,  Clovis - 

North  Dakota: 

Arvel  Glinz,  Eldridge _ 

Ballantyne  Bros.,  Westhope _ 

Benjamin  Schaible,  Mott _ 

The  Witteman  Co.,  Mohall _ 

L.  J.  Johnson,  Plaza _ 

Polries  Bros.,  Sykeston _ 

Roscoe  W.  Kelly,  Niagara _ 

August  C.  Kirschemann,  Mott _ 

John  D.  Kirschmann,  Bismarck . ... 

Henry  Grain  &  Stock  Farm,  Westhope. 

T.  A.  Dilse,  Scranton _ 

Norman  Glinz,  Bottineau _ 

Alvin  Kenner,  Leeds _ — 

Edwin  Netzer,  Regent _ _ 

Dan  Netzer,  Bismarck _ t. 

W.  J.  Thoreson,  York... - 

Ernest  P.  Jensen,  Williston _ 

Stair  Bros.,  Newburg _ 

Willis  Glinz,  Newburg - - 

Carl  M.  Hodenfield  &  Sons,  Ray - 

Helen,  Wayne,  Cecil,  and  Dennis 

Zahnow,  Roseglen. _ _ 

Alfred  Johnson,  Plaza _ 

Jack  Follman,  York . . . 

Reginald  and  Kenneth  Henry,  West- 

hope _ 

August  and  Ronald  Wagner,  Englevale. 

Earl  Schwartz  Co.,  Kenmare _ _ 

Walter  E.  Johnson,  Courtenay _ 

Roger  Redel,  Fressenden - 

Leo  and  Anthony  Muggli,  Vincent 
Muggli,  Jr.,  and  Vincent  Muggli,  Sr., 

Carson _ 

Rose  Weinhandl,  Shields _ 

Carlton  Larson,  Sykeston _ 

Harold  Hosfstrand,  Leeds _ 

Raymond  Foerster,  Conway _ 


Quantity  Amount  Amount 

pledged  loaned  repaid 


Bushds 

49, 905 
48, 285 
46,  660 
37, 170 
43,625 
44, 100 
40, 526 
38,  610 

37.800 
34,  570 
32, 040 
32, 850 

28,440 
32, 193 

29,430 
26, 091 
25,  524 
30, 240 
24,641 

28. 800 
27, 810 
27, 812 
27, 000 
22,  500 
25, 920 

24, 660 
21,  240 
25,  200 
22,320 
24,  930 
24,  500 
23,220 

21, 150 
24, 102 
21,  960 
23,400 
23, 130 

52,  200 


39,  600 
33,  300 
31,  178 
26,  809 
29,  700 
28,  342 
26, 100 
25, 038 
23,400 
22,410 
20,002 


20, 327 

24, 337 
25, 360 
22,  018 
20, 510 

38,904 
36,  000 
34,  650 
36,  900 

34. 200 
28,  512 

27,  900 

}  25, 200 

28,  440 
27,  720 

26,  370 

25. 200 

}  23, 525 

25,  000 
24,  300 
24,  930 
25,429 

27,  000 

25,650 
26, 100 
23,  808 

24, 300 
20, 367 
23, 400 
18,990 
18,  211 


}  17, 280 

18, 203 
18,251 
16,420 


$54, 396. 45 
52, 630.  65 
50, 859.  40 
47,  949. 30 
47,551.25 
45, 423.  00 
43,  746.  68 
42,  084.  90 
41,  202.  00 
36,  591.  30 
36,  525.  60 
35,  806.  50 

35,  661.  60 
35,  090.  37 

35, 021.  70 
34,  566.  57 
34, 148.  88 
32,961.60 
31,749.21 
31,392.00 
30, 312. 90 
30,181.23 
29,430.00 
28, 632.  60 
28, 252. 80 

28, 225.  80 
28, 170.  00 
27, 468.  00 
27,  342.  00 
27, 173.  70 
26,  705.  00 
26,  470.  80 

26,  464.  60 
26,  271. 18 
25,  912.  80 
25,  506.  00 
25,  211.  70 

64,  728.  00 


48,  312.  00 
41,  958.  00 
40,  227.  67 
37,  179.  88 
36,  828.  00 
34,  317.  52 
32,  886. 00 
32,  048.  64 
29, 250. 00 
28,  012.  50 
26,  807.  64 


25,205.48 

31, 227. 94 

31,  065.  58 
28,954.11 
26, 765. 55 

57,  073. 29 
50, 760.  00 
49,  999.  50 

46. 125.  00 
42, 408.  00 
40, 487.  04 
39,  078.  00 

35,  932.  50 

35,  550. 00 
35,  481. 60 
35,  406.  00 
35, 280. 00 

34, 197.  08 

34. 125.  00 
33,  777.  00 
33, 055.  50 
33,  496. 25 
33, 210.  00 

32,  832.  00 
32, 364.  00 
31,  546. 49 

30,  375.  00 
29, 403.  00 
29,  250.  00 
27,  830.  70 
25, 859.  62 


25, 423. 20 

25, 309. 46 
25, 198.  74 
25, 048. 20 


6,  714.  40 
1,161.00 
47,551.25 
45, 423.  00 
43,  746.  68 
42, 084. 90 

36, 591. 30 


35,  090.  37 
1, 392.  30 
1,206.60 
5^945."  04 

2,  713*23 

28,252*86 


27, 468.  00 
27, 173.  70 
26,_470.~80 


10,  067.  40 

I6~91&72 
32,  048*64 


25, 205. 48 

31,  227. 94 

220.19 
26,  765.  55 

2, 260.  59 


4,  725.  00 


1, 451. 40 
32, 832. 00 


2,268.00 


1, 192.  OO 


$54, 396. 45 


22872 
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State,  producer,  aud  address 


wheat — continued 

Ohio: 

Ward  Walton  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Upper 

Sandusky _ 

Orleton  Farms,  Inc.,  London _ 

Oklahoma: 

John  A.  Francis,  Kingfisher _ 

•Joe  Steichen,  Ponca  City _ 

James  W.  Sharrock,  Ponca  City _ 

Oregon: 

McCormmach  Bros.,  Pendleton _ 

Glenn  Thorne,  Pendleton _ 

John  Proudfoot  and  Leo  Gorger,  lone.. 

Raymond  &  Son,  Inc.,  Helix _ 

Ralph  S.  Crum,  lone _ 

R  &  T.  Ranches,  Athena _ 

King  Ranches,  Pendleton _ 

Robert  Kilkenny,  Heppner _ 

Les  King,  Inc.,  Helix _ ; _ 

F.  L.  Watkins,  Wasco _ 

4  R  Ranches,  Wasco _ _ 

Mud  Springs  Ranches,  Pendleton 
Ranches,  Cunningham  Sheep  Co., 

aud  Hoke  Ranches,  Pendleton _ 

Adolph,  Jr.,  or  Georgia  Shaffer,  Condon. 

Key  Bros.,  Inc.,  Milton  Freewater _ 

Richard  W.  Hampton,  Pendleton _ 

V.  R.  Ranch,  Helix _ _ 

Weber,  Inc.,  and  Vernita  Adams, 

Athena _ 

R.  A.  Brogoitti,  LaGrande _ 

Foster,  Wernsing  &  Coffman,  Athena.. 

Charles  Carlson,  lone _ 

M.  Smith,  Condon _ 

II.  H.  McIntyre,  Pendleton _ 

Alvin  Bunch,  Heppner _ _ 

Hoidman  Rauches,  Pendleton _ 

Hill  Ranches,  Inc.,  Helix _ 

Larry  E.  Kaseberg,  Wasco _ 

Marion  T.  Weatherford,  Arlington _ 

W.  D.  Hardie  &  Sons,  Condon _ 

Merton  S.  Wade,  Lostine _ 

E.  Earl  or  S.  Bernice  Pryor,  Condon... 

Storie  Ranches,  Pendleton _ 

Coppinger  &  Son  Ranches,  Echo _ 

A.  C.  and  R.  C.  Moll,  Pendleton _ 

H.  T.  Rea,  Inc.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash _ 

F.  N.  Johns,  Athena _ 

McElligott  Bros.,  lone _ 

II.  M.  Zell,  Wasco.. . . . 

Johns  Smith  and  Beamer,  Athena _ 

C.  O.  Burnet  or  Althea  Burnet,  Moro.. 

Tad  O.  McCoy,  The  Dalles _ 

W.  L.  Hulse,  Dufur _ 

R.  M.  and  Delta  Johnson,  Wasco . . 

A.  C.  Warren,  lone _ 

Bill  Wolfe,  Wallowa _ 

G.  W.  Temple,  Pendleton _ 

Albert  L.  McCormmach,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash . . . . . 

T.  M.  Campbell,  Helix _ 

Sieg  &  Sieg,  Baker _ ^ _ 

David  Home,  Pendleton _ 

Glen  Brogoitti,  Helix _ _ 

Powell  Goodin  Farms,  Moro _ 

R.  &  H.  Farms  and  Archie  Harris, 

Milton-Freewater _ 

Sandhollow  Ranches,  Helix _ _ 

C.  N.  Jones  &  Sons,  Heppner _ 

J.  Smith,  Inc.,  Condon _ _ _ 

Verne  W.  Dale,  Helix _ 

Robert  Rothrock,  Adams _ 

Rosco  E.  Moore,  Moro _ _ 

Campbell  Ranch,  Inc.,  Echo _ 

Walker  Whitacre  Ranch,  Athena _ 

Harvey  Smith,  lone _ 

Earl  Meeker,  The  Dalles _ 

Stirrup  Ranch,  North  Powder _ 

G.  L.  Pratt,  Visalia,  Calif _ 

Harry  Proudfoot,  Echo _ 

South  Dakota: 

William  J.  Stanley  and  William  D. 
Asmussen,  Agar _ _ 

J.  E.  Cheek  Estate,  Pierre _ 

Elkhorn  Farm,  Martin _ 

Alfred  and  Johanna  Ehlers,  Presho _ 

Dennis  L.  Anderson,  Rapid  City _ 

Leo  J.  Terca,  Presho _ 

John  Hippen,  Martin . 1 

Raymond  Jessen,  Lodge  Pole,  Nebr _ J 

Louie  E.  Bartels,  Gettysburg _ 

Bartley  Mills,  Winner. . . . . 

Kenneth  Kinkier,  Blunt _ 1 

Hugo  Kinkier,  Littlefield,  Tex _ j 

Krier  Bros.,  Presho _ _ 

James  S.  Brown,  Chamberlain . . 

Arvid  Ambur,  Presho . . . 

Bruno  Wieczorek,  Chamberlain.. . 

G.  K.  Hutchison,  Presho. _ _ 

Robert  E.  Duncan,  Pierre _ 

Roy  Norman,  Hayes. . . 

Earl  E.  Kinder,  Onida.. _ _ 

Verdun  Stanley,  Presho . . . 

Orville  Schwarting,  Gordon,  Nebr . 

K.  R.  Rhiley,  Creighton _ 

Myron  I),  and  Mildred  A.  Johnson, 

Rapid  City _ _ _ _ I 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

25,  576 

$33,  375. 96 

$33,  375.  96 

21, 039 

26, 825.  27 

26,  825.  27 

20,250 

27,  315.  00 

22,  000 

27, 170.  00 

20,483 

26, 934.  71 

69,  570 

83, 622.  36 

83, 622.  36 

54, 265 

65,  308.  85 

65,  308. 85 

47, 025 

61,  602.  75 

61,  602.  75 

50, 138 

60, 903.  45 

43,  647 

57, 177.  57 

42, 301 

51, 270.  80 

51,  270.  80 

38,  365 

49, 874.  50 

39,  344 

49,  476. 72 

40,  044.  72 

38, 846 

46, 809.  44 

46,  809.  44 

34, 816 

45,  791.  02 

42,  713.  66 

38, 840 

45,  254.  20 

45,  254.  20 

34,  650 

45,  045.  00 

45,  045. 00 

36,  309 

44,  722.  66 

44,  722.  66 

33,  705 

43,816.  50 

33,  735 

42,  774.  35 

13,  758. 34 

35,  059 

42,  246.  48 

42,  246.  48 

30,  360 

39, 354.  24 

37, 908.  00 

31,  444 

39,  305.  00 

39,  305.  00 

32,  548 

39,  090.  96 

7,  909.  77 

29, 160 

38, 199.  60 

26,  608 

36,  950.  64 

36,  950.  64 

30, 348 

36, 633.  42 

36,  633.  42 

29,  577 

36, 372.  70 

36,  372.  20 

30,  078 

36,  352.  84 

36, 352.  84 

30,  000 

36, 150.  00 

26, 100 

34,  713.  00 

34,  713. 00 

"  27,756 

34,  567.  92 

25, 043 

34,  259.  79 

4,  835.  75 

28, 088 

33, 520.  74 

9, 180.  52 

27, 148 

33,  517.  83 

33,517. 83 

27,  384 

33,  271. 86 

33,  271.  86 

24,750 

32, 175.  00 

32, 175.  00 

26,211 

31,  444.  60 

24,  075 

31,  298.  79 

31,  298.  79 

23,  827 

31,  213.  37 

31,  213. 37 

24,  260 

30, 806.  42 

30, 806.  42 

23,  418 

30,  443.  52 

30,  443.  52 

24,  496 

30,  378.  38 

23,  524 

30, 236.  64 

30,  236.  64 

22,  050 

29,  988.  00 

23,  926 

29,  844.  28 

29,  844.  28 

22,  063 

28,  902.  53 

24, 183 

28,  740.  44 

10, 184.  24 

22,  060 

28, 679.  04 

28, 679.  04 

23, 444 

28,303.49 

28,303.49 

23, 484 

27, 486.  05 

22,  732 

27, 392.  27 

27, 392.  27 

22, 597 

27,  229. 18 

21, 841 

27, 192.  41 

16,  741.  76 

20, 821 

27,  067.  30 

27,  067.  30 

22, 163 
21, 857 

26,928.  54 

12, 005.  71 

26,  714.  38 

26, 714. 38 

19, 270 

26, 689.  41 

26, 689.  41 

22, 025 

26,  540.  51 

26,  540.  51 

20,  798 

26, 457.  27 

20,  475.  00 

21,226 

26,  365.  03 

20, 984 

26, 349.  95 

26, 349.  95 

21,  500 

26, 122.  96 

26, 122. 96 

19,  593 

25, 862.  76 

25, 862.  76 

18, 900 

25,  704, 00 

21,  664 

25,  248.  44 

21,  664 

25,  248.  43 

20,854 

25, 069. 17 

7, 177, 17 

117,387 

168,  397.  20 

1,  297. 80 

50,  797 

70, 326.  89 

42,  570 

54,  242. 10 

36,  000 

62,  560.  09 

37,  291 

51,  625. 11 

8, 199.  76 

31,  500 

46,  076.  40 

32, 760 

41, 767.  20 

25, 110 
28,800 

24,840 
23, 580 

37, 776.  60 
37,440.00 

35,272.80 

33, 069.  60 
31, 784.  40 

23, 130 

31,  784. 40 

24,030 

31,719.60 
31, 131.  60 

23, 580 

31,131.60 

21,600 

29, 331.  00 
29,316.60 
29, 063. 16 
28,728.00 

20,430 

21,852 

21,600 

1,915.20 

21,600 

28,  512. 00 

19,483.20 

22, 950 
22,500 

28, 458.  00 

28, 350.  00 

24, 080. 60 

21,780 

27,952.20 

State,  producer,  and  address 


wheat — continued 
South  Dakota — Continued 

H.  G.  Ehlers  Sons,  Presho _ 

Jerry  Geeringer,  Castle  Rock _ 

Leonel  M.  Jensen,  Wall _ 

Robert  Bartels,  Fort  Pierre _ 

Jetter  Bros.,  Milesville... _ _ 

Wm.  G.  and  Lyle  Schoulte,  Presho _ 

Texas: 

Hill  Farms,  Hart _ 

Taft  McGee,  Hereford _ 

Homer  Hill,  Hart. _ _ 

Buddy  Hill,  Hart _ 

Gerald  L.  Lasley,  Dalhart _ 

Frank  Robinson,  Panhandle _ 

Berkley  Stringer,  Dumas _ 

D.  G.  Cluck,  Gruver _ 

Sam  R.  Cluck,  Gruver _ 

Harold  H.  Hogue,  Dalhart _ 

A  &  O  Farms,  Dumas _ 

Mrs.  M.  W.  McCloy  &  Sons,  Morse _ 

Monroe  Bros.,  Sunray _ 

Gordon  Taylor,  Sunray _ 

Dale  Sehuman,  Dumas _ 

Dale  Coleman,  Dumas _ 

Rose  C.  or  R.  C.  Porter,  Spearman _ 

Merrill  Dryden,  Sunray _ 

Lyons  Bros.,  Hereford _ 

Glen  Scribner,  Sunray _ 

Weatherford  Bros.,  Sunray _ _ _ 

Marshall  Cator,  Sunray _ _ 

Don  Williams,  Farwell _ _ _ 

A.  R.  Bort,  Gruver _ _ _ 

Gene  Cluck,  Gruver _ 

Joe  Sehuman,  Dumas . . . 

Everett  Bros.,  Stratford _ _ 

Fred  W.  Mercer,  Silverton _ 

Velma  W.  McGraw  Estate,  Fort  Worth 

John  Cole,  Waka _ _ 

Claude  Higley,  Stinnett _ _ 

George  Farms,  Charlene  and  G. 

George,  Perry  ton _ 

J.  H.  Burkett,  Sunray _ 

Claude  Johnson  &  Son,  Dalhart _ 

John  A.  and  Raymond  Smith,  Hereford 
Washington: 

Glen  Miller  &  Sons,  Amber _ 

D.  Everett  Phillips,  Lind _ 

Leonard  and  Henry  Franz,  Lind _ 

Kenneth  Smith,  Waltsburg _ 

George  D .  Brown  &  Sons,  Pomeroy _ 

Staley  &  Boyd,  Pullman _ 

Robert  V.  Phillips,  Lind _ 

Lehn  Bros.,  Farmington _ 

Curtis  Cattle  Co.,  Garfield _ 

Roy  Peringer,  Pullman _ _ 

W.  M.  Boyd  &  Sons,  Moscow,  Idaho _ 

Osborne  Belsby,  Amber _ 

Baumann  Farm,  Washtucna _ 

DeZellen  &  Son,  Bridgeport _ 

Richard  E.  DeSpain,  Winona _ 

Urgel  Bell,  Lacrosse _ 

Robert  J.  and  Lewis  Patton,  Waitsburg. 

O.  H.  Woodward,  Inc.,  Dayton _ 

Donovan  Farms,  Prescott . . 

Ford  Gumm  &  Sons,  Tekoa _ 

Thomas  J.  Byers  &  Sons,  Pomeroy..... 

J.  R,  Damon,  Lind _ 

Pearl  Gwinn,  Pomeroy _ 

S.  T.  S.  Farms,  Inc.,  Prescott . . 

Ferrell  &  Luvaas,  Pomeroy _ 

Joe  MeCown  and  Charles  E.  Neace 

Estate,  Waitsburg _ 

J.  L.  Williams,  Lind _ 

Fred  and  Cecil  Rommel,  Pomeroy _ 

Godfrey  Meilke,  Lind _ _ 

Higginbotham  Bros.,  Hartline _ 

C.  C.  Wolf  &  Sons,  Pomeroy _ 

Laura  C.  Gilliland  Estates,  Lafayette, 

Ind _ _ _ _ 

Casey  Farms,  Inc.,  Eureka _ 

Lester  Camp,  Lacrosse _ _ 

Nelson  Bros.,  Waterville _ 

Lasater  Farms,  Inc.,  Walla  Walla _ 

Dippel  Bios.,  Garfield _ 

Wayne  Beale,  Pomeroy.. _ 

John  E.  Hair,  Walla  Walla _ 

Allen  Struthers,  Eureka _ _ 

Ralph  Colley,  Connell _ 

The  Sheffels  Co.,  Go  van _ 

John  W.  Smith,  Lancaster _ 

Marvin  Carstens,  Espanola.. . . 

Franklin  D.  Rockwell,  Endicott _ 

Jack  Clodius,  Waitsburg _ 

Rockdale  Farms,  EdwaU _ 

Harp  Bros.,  Farmington _ 

Heglar  Bros.,  St.  John _ 

Wilbur  Morgan,  Pomeroy _ 

Calvin  Raugust,  Farmington _ 

Ed  Faure,  Jr.,  Ritzville _ 

Ellsworth  Conover,  Waitsburg.. _ 

Howard  Jorgensen,  Coulee  City . . 

R.  F.  Young,  Starbuck _ 

Earl  M.  Pierson,  Colfax _ 

Phillips  Farms,  Inc.,  and  Merlin 

Phillips,  Walla  Walla _ 

E.  E.  Watkins,  Spokane _ 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

■ 

20, 890 

$27,  943.  80 

$6, 878. 10 

21,330 

26,  875.  80 

26, 828. 10 

21, 150 

26,  818.  20 

21, 319.  20 

19, 440 

25,  660.  80 

25,  660.  80 

19,  880 

25,  542.  00 

19,000 

25, 080.  00 

38,  760 

68,  379. 05 

43,  528 

55,  933.  48 

55, 933.  48 

32,  520 

55,  303.  86 

35, 342 

55,  231.  81 

40,  582 

53,  419.  06 

53,  291.  86 

36,  204 

51,  573.  38 

38,561 

50,  520.  24 

50,  520.  24 

36,  797 

48,  755.  59 

48,  755.  59 

36,  297 

47,  730.  99 

47,  730.  99 

36,  011 

46,  274.  56 

46,  274.  56 

34,  496 

46,  028.  39 

46,  028.  39 

34,  349 

43,  451.  70 

31,  825 

40,  895. 13 

29,  697 

40,  536.  18 

29,  944 

39,  076.  47 

8, 173.  64 

28,  661 

37,  633.  20 

22,  386.  42 

30,  000 

36,  450.  00 

36,  450.  00 

26,  069 

35,  844.  65 

35,  844.  65 

23,  242 

35,  225.  77 

14,  572.  87 

25, 860 

35,  040.  07 

25,  405 

34, 169.  05 

23,  871 

32,  455.  26 

24,630 

32,  388.  45 

24, 377 

32, 164.  26 

32, 164.  26 

23,  471 

30, 394.  52 

22,  260 

28,  826.  96 

21,  064 

28,  541.  76 

210.  64 

19,  068 

26,  849. 14 

26, 849. 14 

19,  235 

26, 832. 83 

19, 379 

26,  453.  01 

26, 453.  0i 

18,000 

25,  740.  00 

25,  740.  00 

20,  268 

25, 638.  38 

18,  909 

25,  621.  70 

14,  447 

25, 302.  90 

133,  542 

166,  927.  50 

41,  927.  50 

110,  500 

139,  482.  99 

86,  038 

106, 541.  33 

101,  626. 13 

63,653 

79,  249.  74 

79, 249.  74 

58,  563 

73, 360.  03 

13, 352.  53 

58,  500 

73, 125.  00 

73, 125.  00 

49,  995 

63,  204.  86 

45, 180 

56,  475.  00 

41,427 

50,  694.  20 

50,  694.  20 

43,753 

50,  683. 36 

50,  683.  36 

39, 195 

48,  993.  76 

48, 993.  76 

39, 150 

48, 549.  00 

48,  549.  00 

37,  710 

48, 268.  80 

48, 268.  80 

37,548 

47,  871.  96 

1,517.  45 

41,081 

47,  773.  02 

47,  773.  02 

41,578 

47,  708.  87 

47,  708. 87 

36,  073 

46,  534. 17 

46,  634. 17 

38,  535 

46, 492.  58 

7, 099.  85 

34,  747 

45, 171. 10 

45, 171. 10 

38, 309 

44, 630. 16 

34,  756 

44, 558.  61 

19, 580.  68 

35, 693 

44,  071.22 

23, 140.  00 

31,626 

43, 275.  89 

2, 674. 62 

33,  273 

43,  254.  90 

6, 048. 90 

35, 902 

42, 902.  29 

42, 902.  29 

34, 433 

41, 146.  96 

41, 146.  96 

32, 040 

41,  Oil.  20 

39, 168.  00 

32, 832 

40, 453.  25 

40,453.25 

33,  747 

40, 267.  60 

40,  267.  60 

33, 163 

39, 629.  45 

39, 629.  45 

32,  671 

38,  214.  08 

32,  211 

38, 170.  21 

18, 206. 13 

31,297 

37, 970.  98 

32,  793 

37,  876.  03 

37, 876.  03 

28,  530 

36,  518.  40 

30,004 

36,  455.  06 

36,  455.  06 

29,  070 

36,  337.  50 

29,  013 

35,  787.  62 

35,  787.  62 

27,  276 

35,  458.  80 

35, 458.  80 

28,  460 

35, 307.  53 

27,000 

35, 100.  00 

4,  680.  00 

27, 627 

35,  086.  66 

19, 108.  67 

28,  264 

34,  543.  40 

10, 018.  40 

29,  518 

34,  403. 11 

19,  298.  47 

29,  596 

34,  382.  45 

34, 382.  45 

28,  408 

34, 343.  43 

34,  343.  43 

28,997 

34, 338.  89 

29,  437 

34, 122.  45 

21,  227.  66 

28,  837 

33,  594.  84 

33,  594.  84 

26,  400 

33,  528.  00 

26,  640 

33,  300.  00 

33, 300.  00 

27,  500 

33, 109.  64 

33, 109.  64 

27,  447 

33,  073.  78 

33,  073.  78 

25,  695 

32, 889.  60 

32, 889.  60 

27,  486 

32, 845.  89 

32,  845.  89 

26, 100 

32,  624.  98 

25,  020 

32,  526.  00 

27, 356 

32.  416.  33 

32,  416.  33 
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State,  producer,  and  address 


wheat — continued 
Washington — Continued 

Bennett  Land  Co.,  Farmington.. . 

Dick  Edwards,  Hartline.... _ 

Virgil  Feezell,  Mabton _ 

Ferrell  &  Luvass,  Pomeroy _ 

Eugene  Valaer,  Walla  Walla _ 

Morris  Ganguet,  Waitsburg _ 

Yoshino  Bros.,  Quincy _ 

Nick  Seivers,  Jr.,  Lind _ 

Orval  Painter,  Waterville _ 

George  H.  Ellis,  Reardan _ 

Lawrence  Timm,  Harrington _ 

Kenny  Foulkes,  Lind _ 

Dwelley  Jones,  Walla  Walla _ 

Elmer  Schoeslcr  &  Sons,  Ritzville _ 

Heitstuman  Bros.,  Clarkston _ 

Robert  Heitstuman,  Pomeroy _ 

Cornwall  Farms,  Fairfield _ 

Matthew  Lyons,  Waitsburg _ 

Klicker  Bros.  &  Sons,  Walla  Walla _ 

Blaeklaw  Bros.,  Eureka _ _ 

C.  B.  Stonecipher,  Waitsburg _ 

J.  I.  Kupers,  Harrington _ 

Neihenke  &  Pavlik,  Colfax _ _ 

Erwin  Bros.,  Prescott _ 

Mary  Hanger,  Dayton _ 

Felgenhauer  Bros.,  Fairfield . . 

Hofer  Bros.,  Waitsburg _ 

John  Stephenson,  Elda  Stephenson, 
and  Ella  Stephenson  Estate,  Benge... 

Willard  C.  Hennings,  Ritzville _ 

Dave  Repp  &  Son,  St.  John _ 

Walter  A.  Zellmer,  Davenport _ 

Carl  Boyd,  Pullman _ 

Gale  O.  Gfeller,  Lind _ _ _ 

Frank  J.  or  Frank  Wolf,  Pomeroy _ 


Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

Bushels 

25,830 

$32,  287.  50 

$32,  287.  50 

26,  359 

32,  097.  64 

32,  097.  64 

23, 985 

31,  900.  05 

27,  095 

31,  836. 12 

31,  836. 12 

24, 300 

31,  590.  00 

25, 829 

31,  254.  73 

31,  254.  73 

23,116 

31. 109.  07 

31, 109.  07 

24,  300 

31, 104.  00 

31, 104.  00 

24, 120 

30, 873.  60 

25, 912 

30,  657.  22 

25,  760 

30,  525.  37 

24,  281 

30,  296.  37 

30,  296.  37 

25, 164 

30, 159.  39 

25, 364 

30, 159. 34 

j  25, 413 

30,  028.  50 

16, 171.  20 

24, 347 

30,  018.  39 

11,  604. 39 

24, 875 

29,  974.  38 

* 

23,006 

29, 907. 80 

29,  907.  80 

24,  408 

29,  771.  91 

24,  706 

29,  675.  43 

24,  995 

-  29,618.72 

29,  618.  72 

25,  360 

29,  543. 81 

29,  543.  81 

24,  384 

29,  306.  83 

29,  306.  83 

24, 258 

29,  058. 29 

29,058.29 

23,  400 

29,  016.  00 

23,998 

28,  917. 10 

28,  917. 10 

22,  500 

28,  800. 00 

22,  500 

28,  800.  00 

28,  800.  00 

24,  850 

28,  796.  07 

28,  796.  07 

24,  061 

28,  765. 28 

22,  950 
22,  410 

28,  687.  60 

28,  687.  50 

28,  684.  80 

20,  866 

28,199.21 

4,  875.  52 

State,  producer,  and  address 


wheat —  continued 
Washington — Continued 

Herbert  Sackmann,  Odessa _ 

Robison  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Walla 

Walla.... _ _ 

Chester  Powers  &  Son,  Starbuck _ 

C.  L.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Thornton _ 

Byron  G.  Dague,  Walla  Walla _ _ 

David  V.  Adams,  Coulee  City _ 

Roy  M.  Auvil,  Farmington _ 

Earl  T.  Sherry,  Prescott _ 

C.  C.  King  and  J.  C.  Kinzer,  Pullman. 

Weishaar  Farms,  Marlin _ 

Ray  L.  Small,  Jr.,  Lowden _ 

A.  S.  Miller  &  Son,  Colfax _ 

James  F.  Ferrel,  Walla  Walla _  .. 

Claronce  Strohmaier,  Lind _ ... 

Paul  Webb,  Jr.,  Walla  Walla _ 

I.  A.  Zakarison  Estate,  Pullman. ..... 

Clyde  Davis,  Pullman... _ 

Lowell  Baker,  Pomeroy _ 

Paul  E.  and  Glenn  D.  Hofer,  Prescott. . 

Paul  S.  Hofer,  Waitsburg _ 

Waneita  Heilman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

Harris  Bros.,  Dayton _ 

Edgar  L.  Smith,  St.  John _ 

Myklebust  Bros.,  Lacrosse _ 

Fred  Mader,  Palouse _ 

Pioneer  Stock  &  Grain  Farm,  Inc.,  Col¬ 
fax _ 

Virgil  Stevens,  Wilson  Creek. _ _ 

Norman  Hansen,  Tekoa _ 

R.  C.  Walker,  Hartline _ _ _ 

Raymond  B.  Williams,  Almira _ 

Scheele  Bros,  and  Theodore  F.  Scheele, 
Fairfield _ 


Quantity  Amount  Amount 

pledged  loaned  repaid 


Bushels 

23, 702 

21, 600 
23, 202 
23,496 

21,  052 

22,  071 
23,601 
22, 513 
21, 600 
21,175 
22,  238 
21,330 
21,998 
20,  520 
21, 833 

20,  855 
22,  489 
22, 312 

20, 025 

21, 690 
20, 610 
22, 271 
22,  237 

22,043 

21,  044 
21, 990 
21, 028 
21,  423 

20, 250 


$28,  087. 18 

28,  080.  00 
27, 726.  64 
27, 372.  75 
27,367.60 
27, 323. 10 
27,  259.  05 
27, 127.  89 
27,  000.  00 
20, 892.  25 
20,  757.  66 
26,  662.  48 
26, 288.  09 
26,  205.  60 
20, 212.  74 
26, 068.  50 
20,  043. 19 
26, 033.  78 

26, 032.  50 

25.823.19 
25,762.50 
25,709.73  | 
25,630.88  1 

25, 443.  46 
25, 366.  72 
25,  365.  38 

25. 339. 19 
25,110.00 

25,110.00 


$28, 087. 18 


27, 726. 64 
27, 372.  75 
27,367.60 
27,323.10 


14, 451.  77 
27,000.00 


26,  662.  48 


26,  212.  74 
26, 068.  50 
26,  043. 19 
20.  033.  78 


25, 823. 19 
25,  762.  50 
25,  709.  73 
25,  636.  88 

25,  443.  40 
12, 115.  52 
23, 123.  78 
25,  339.  19 
25, 110.  00 

25, 110.  00 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  example,  I  name,  under  “soy¬ 
beans,”  the  Arkansas  Grain  Corp.,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Ark.  Quantity  pledged  in  bushels, 
7,103,230.  Amount  loaned,  $16,- 
353,580.93.  Amount  repaid,  $10,- 
454,477.76,  or  a  net  gain  to  this  corpora¬ 
tion  of  some  $6  million. 

Let  us  review  the  1964  figures  for 
wheat  loans.  The  figures  show  that 
88,000  price  support  loans,  totaling  al¬ 
most  $254  million,  were  made  to  wheat 
farmers. 

Of  this  total  number,  approximately 
3,500  loans  were  payments  exceeding 
$10,000. 

When  I  carefully  reviewed  the  facts 
for  Maryland  from  information  I  could 
find,  I  found  that  one  producer  of  any 
crop  in  the  State  of  Maryland  received 
more  than  $10,000. 

Of  the  3,500  loans,  400  received  loans 
exceeding  $25,000.  But  these  totaled 
close  to  $15  million. 

The  amount  of  the  so-called  support 
loans  over  $10,000  to  wheat  farmers 
reached  the  sky-high  figure  last  year 
of  $59  million.  That  is  $59  million  that 
is  not  being  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  farmers,  or  even  middle-income 
farmers.  The  money  spent  is  actually 
serving  to  encourage  the  big  farms  or 
corporate  farms  to  grow  more  wheat 
which  is  sold  to  the  taxpayers  at  a  profit. 
If  these  gigantic  farmers  are  not  able  to 
sell  these  surplus  crops,  Uncle  Sam — you 
and  I  and  the  people  we  represent — is 
ready  to  take  it  off  their  hands  and 
store  it  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

A  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  states  that  losses 
under  the  price  support  program  have 
totaled  $13  billion  over  the  life  of  the 
program,  and  they  continue  to  go  up. 


In  addition,  the  CCC  has  now  nearly 
used  up  all  of  its  $14,500  million  bor¬ 
rowing  authority. 

I  charge  that  this  is  another  way  to 
raid  the  Treasury,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  through  the  back  door. 

During  the  1964  fiscal  year — last 
year — the  CCC  had  a  net  loss  of  $2,700 
million. 

I  point  these  losses  out  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government’s  involvement  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Over  the  last  30  years  the  United 
States  has  followed  the  protectionist  ap¬ 
proach  to  agriculture.  The  costly  re¬ 
sults  of  this  approach  are  a  testament  to 
its  inadequacies. 

Our  price-support  programs  have  not 
only  cost  the  taxpayers  and  consumers 
vast  sums  of  money,  but  have  forced  a 
sizable  part  of  our  economy  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Government  for  its  mere 
existence. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  put 
on  the  brakes.  My  amendment  is  de¬ 
signed,  in  a  small  way,  to  accomplish 
that  job.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  placing  a  $10,000  annual  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  money  that  any  single  agri¬ 
cultural  producer  can  receive  in  either 
price-support  loans  or  direct  payments. 

In  this  way  we  can  be  sure  that  our 
agricultural  programs  are  taxpayer  and 
consumer  oriented,  as  well  as  designed  to 
help  the  family  farmer.  The  family 
farmer,  the  genesis  for  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  that  we  now  find  ourselves  em¬ 
barked  upon,  is  not  deriving  the  full 
benefit  of  the  program.  If  Senators  want 
to  help  him,  I  cannot  see  any  reason¬ 
able  argument  that  can  be  advanced  for 
cutting  off  the  large  business  enterprises, 
the  corporate  farmers,  who  produce  acre 
after  acre,  bushel  after  bushel,  and  sell 
to  the  taxpayer  at  a  profit. 

I  would  advise  the  Senate  that,  as  a 
prudent  producer  of  any  commodity  or 
any  product,  I  would  not  go  into  the 


venture  unless  I  knew  I  could  make  a 
profit.  And  for  the  big  man,  corporate 
or  individual,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Government — the  taxpayer — should  sup¬ 
port  his  profitmaking  scheme. 

I  would  be  happy  to  accept — and  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  colleagues  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  are  in  agreement — amend¬ 
ments  to  my  amendment.  I  make  this 
talk  and  propound  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  American  people 
should  take  stock  of  what  they  are  doing. 
The  program  is  exceedingly  costly.  It 
is  ineffective.  It  is  not  doing  the  job 
that  it  was  designed  to  do — to  protect 
the  small  farmer,  his  wife,  and  family  in 
the  homestead  or  on  the  family  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  and  can  speak  on  my 
own  time.  I  can  offer  my  amendment 
and  speak  on  my  own  time,  if  the  Senator 
is  willing. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  all  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Brewster  amendment.  My  amendment 
is  No.  445,  and  I  would  like  the  clerk  to 
state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  in  order  until  all  time  has  been 
utilized  or  yielded  back  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  can  be  offered  at  this  time 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  the 
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Senator  from  Virginia  may  call  up  his 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  thorough  sympathy  and  accord 
with  the  proposal  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  on  the  brakes.  I  believe  it 
is  long  past  the  time. 

I  stated  briefly  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  when  I  sent  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  amendment  to  the  desk, 
that  in  1949  I  voted  for  farm  bills — 
which  we  will  secure  at  the  end  of  this 
year — to  end  all  price  supports,  and  that 
we  should  return  farming  to  where  it 
was  prior  to  this  program  since  World 
War  II. 

The  House  insisted  on  it,  and  in  con¬ 
ference  the  Senate  yielded,  and  we  have 
had  a  support  program  ever  since.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
pointed  out,  the  program  has  cost  $13 
billion;  and  what  has  it  accomplished? 
The  surpluses  are  worse  than  they  were 
when  we  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  Senator  is  discussing  his  amend¬ 
ment — does  he  want  to  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Could  I  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  Senator  has  already  been  granted 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
first  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  amendment  stated.  I  wish  to 
make  a  change  in  my  amendment  with 
respect  to  sugar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike 
out  all  down  through  the  period  in  line  5, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“after  January  1,  1967,  no  corporation  except 
a  producer  of  sugar  shall  be  eligible  for 
price-support  loans  or  payments  under  any 
program  or  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  no  producer 
other  than  a  corporation  shall  be  eligible 
for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under 
any  such  program  or  programs  in  any 
amount  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  any  one 
year.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Robert¬ 
son  and  Brewster  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
sufficiently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  exempted  sugar  from 
his  amendment  because  it  is  covered  by 
a  different  type  of  proposal. 


I  wonder  if  the  Senator  recalls  that 
wool  is  likewise  covered  by  a  different 
proposal  and  would  be  included  in  the 
same  classification  as  sugar.  They  are 
both  deficit  crops. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  can  develop 
that,  but  wool  goes  generally  to  the  small 
farmer,  and  my  limitation  on  corpora¬ 
tions  is  that  we  should  not  subsidize 
corporations.  We  could  not  do  so  under 
the  $25,000  provision  of  my  amendment. 

If  there  is  anybody  in  Virginia  who 
has  that  much  wool  I  have  not  heard 
about  it.  I  doubt  if  anyone  in  Florida 
has  that  much  either. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Is  it  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
offered  an  amendment  to  my  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  put  on  the  brakes.  In  1949  I 
favored  not  only  putting  on  the  brakes 
but  going  back  to  a  system  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Under  such  a  system  of  private 
enterprise,  when  there  was  overproduc¬ 
tion,  we  had  always  had  low  prices  in  the 
marketplace  because  they  were  regulated 
and  the  Government  did  not  have  to  take 
charge. 

This  is  another  illustration  of  a  favor¬ 
ite  maxim  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said: 

If  we  have  to  go  to  Washington  for  advice 
on  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  will 
soon  lack  bread. 

We  have  looked  to  Washington  to 
regulate  production  of  farm  crops,  and 
it  has  not  succeeded.  It  has  cost  $13 
billion,  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
pointed  out.  He  proposes  that  from  now 
on  no  one  shall  get  more  than  $10,000 
a  year  on  all  the  crops  he  produces. 

I  could  go  along  with  that  proposal, 
except  that  I  know  from  past  experience 
with  respect  to  these  limitations  that  it 
will  not  be  adopted. 

With  the  hope  that  something  may  be 
adopted,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  there 
was  a  large  vote  at  one  time  on  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  $25,000,  my  amendment  raises 
the  limit. 

The  theory  is  that  we  must  preserve 
farming  as  a  manner  of  life. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  he  hoped  the 
time  would  never  come  when  less  than  50 
percent  of  our  people  would  be  engaged 
in  agriculture,  because,  he  said,  farmers 
are  the  backbone  of  our  representative 
democracy  and  their  independence  and 
their  manner  of  living  must  be  preserved 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  democracy  and 
independence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now  farmers  repre¬ 
sent  1V2  percent. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  says  that  the 
figure  is  down  to  7  V2  percent. 

We  have  some  trends  in  Government 
that  I  do  not  think  are  in  keeping  with 
the  views  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  The 
situation  is  very  disturbing. 

Why  should  we  subsidize  corporations 


that  are  engaged  in  farming?  We  sub¬ 
sidize  farmers  for  two  reasons:  First,  we 
wish  to  preserve  a  manner  of  life;  and 
second,  we  wish  to  produce  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food  and  fiber  to  take  care 
of  our  personal  needs.  Is  there  any 
question  about  our  doing  that? 

Our  cottongrowers  are  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  fact  that  one-half  of  our 
fabrics  are  now  made  from  materials 
other  than  cotton.  We  are  disturbed, 
under  the  cotton  bill,  that  if  the  price  of 
cotton  is  too  high,  more  and  more  shifts 
will  be  made  to  other  fibers  to  replace 
cotton  in  clothing  and  various  other 
items,  such  as  automobile  tires  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  which  cotton  is  used. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  pointed 
out  the  number  of  farmers  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

The  average  farm  in  Virginia  is  less 
than  100  acres.  The  average  wheat  al¬ 
lotment  in  Virginia  is  only  10  acres. 
The  average  barely  allotment  is  3  A 
acres. 

In  Virginia  $10,000  would  take  care 
of  95  percent  of  the  farmers  under  tins 
program.  But  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  400  wheatfarmers  getting  $15  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  that  we 
owe  a  duty  to  support  prices  above  $25,- 
000.  Agriculture  is  a  manner  of  living. 
I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  we  owe 
a  duty  to  insurance  companies  and  others 
who  bought  farmland  and  used  the  vari¬ 
ous  soybean,  cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
allotments  to  sell  their  product  to  the 
Government. 

That  is  what  the  loan  program  means. 
A  loan  is  made  at  a  certain  percentage 
of  parity.  But  that  is  a  sale  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  never  get  it  back. 

As  a  result,  we  get  a  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  We  have 
everything.  Unfortunately,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  accumulate  two  other  prod¬ 
ucts  that  worked  pretty  well  for  a  while: 
tobacco  and  peanuts.  Why?  We  have 
such  small  acreages  that  Government 
regulators  could  find  out  what  was  being 
planted,  and  the  allotments  down  from 
year  to  year.  We  kept  production  fairly 
in  b'ne  with  the  visible  market. 

Our  tobacco  growers  produced  a 
heavier  type  tobacco,  but  it  was  a  poor 
quality.  They  applied  more  and  more 
fertilizer.  Where  they  had  been  pro¬ 
ducing  1.000  pounds  an  acre,  they  in¬ 
creased  the  production  to  1,500  pounds. 
I  believe  some  of  the  production  was  as 
high  as  2,000  pounds  an  acre. 

Maryland  is  a  fine  tobacco-producing 
State.  Maryland’s  tobacco  has  a  fine 
flavor.  Much  of  it  goes  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cigarettes.  I  have  seen  Mary¬ 
land  tobacco  that  grew  as  high  as  my 
shoulder.  It  has  a  heavier  leaf. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  We  Marylanders 
are  proud  of  our  tobacco,  but  few 
tobacco  farmers  would  be  affected  by  the 
$10,000  limitation.  Tobacco  is  grown 
primarily  in  small  amounts  by  our 
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tobacco  farmers.  Only  one-quarter  of 
the  Maryland  tobacco  farmers  have  more 
than  10  acres.  This  means  that  three- 
quarters  of  our  tobacco  farmers  earn 
less  than  $12,000  from  tobacco. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Since  we  have  voted  down  the  $10,000 
limitation  in  previous  years,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  proposal  is  socialistic.  It  is 
not  socialistic  at  all.  We  merely  have 
a  bear  by  the  tail  and  do  not  know  how 
to  cut  loose.  We  want  to  cut  down  the 
expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  says  that 
if  we  want  to  preserve  farming  as  a  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  enough  food  and  fiber.  If  we  limit 
the  amount  to  $10,000,  that  will  take  care 
of  about  90  percent  of  our  farmers.  Why 
should  we  proceed  further  to  subsidize 
rich  men  and  corporations? 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  had  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  But  after 
preparing  it  so  as  to  exempt  all  corpora¬ 
tions,  I  found  that  sugar  is  in  a  separate 
category  and  operates  under  a  different 
law. 

We  collect  about  $70  million  in  money 
to  finance  the  sugar  program  in  lieu  of 
the  2-cent  tariff  that  could  be  imposed 
under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  which  is 
still  in  effect,  except  where  it  is  set  aside 
temporarily.  The  amount  fell  to  $60  or 
$65  million  in  sugar. 

In  Hawaii — and  I  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  visiting  that  grand  State — a  large 
amount  of  sugar  is  produced,  but  it  is 
primarily  for  great  corporations.  I 
visited  the  sugar  fields  of  the  great  State 
of  Louisiana.  Some  of  them  have  been 
hard  hit  by  a  storm  called  Betsy,  and 
many  of  them  may  never  spring  up  again. 
But  I  am  told  that  two  large  corpora¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  produce  80  to  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sugar.  So  I  modified  my 
amendment  before  it  was  read  so  as  to 
exempt  corporations  that  produce  sugar ; 
so  sugar  is  not  covered  by  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  Having  followed  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  this  regard,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  recognize  some  of  the  factors  of 
life.  The  Government  operates  a  high- 
cost  agriculture  program.  I  come  from 
a  great  agricultural  State.  I  favor  keep¬ 
ing  the  farmer  going.  But  we  must  be 
fiscally  responsible,  and  it  is  important 
that  this  type  of  legislation  be  enacted. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  know  that 
their  amendments  will  have  my  support. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  am  happy  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  has  seen  fit  to  exempt 
sugar  from  his  amendment.  As  I  read 
the  amendment,  I  find  that  it  will  not 
do  the  job  that  I  should  like  to  have  it 
do.  I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  accept  a 


modification.  I  understand  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment,  because  that  would 
be  an  amendment  in  the  third  degree. 
But  perhaps  the  Senator  will  accept  my 
proposal  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Before  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Hawaii  makes  his  proposal,  and 
since  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in¬ 
terested  in  sugar,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  listen  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  so  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of 
his  advice,  since  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  exempts  producers  of  sugar.  I 
should  like  to  add  the  following  words: 
“except  a  producer  of  sugar  as  defined 
in  section  101  (k)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  under  title  III  of  such 
Act.” 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  would  be 
satisfactory.  I  accept  that  modification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  modify  my  amendment 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  so  as  to  refer  to  the  Sugar 
Act.  Then  everyone  will  know  who  is 
covered  by  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  for  his  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  read  one  sentence  from  a 
summary  of  30  years  of  operation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  sentence  reads: 

Of  the  $56.3  billion  in  price  support  ex¬ 
tended  by  CCC  since  1933,  loans  account  for 
$41.9  billion,  or  74  percent.  Of  those  loans, 
$14.3  billion,  or  34  percent,  were  repaid  by 
the  borrowers. 

Therefore,  out  of  every  $3  that  the 
taxpayers  have  put  up  since  1933,  they 
have  got  $1  back. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  ic  why  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  the  program 
has  not  worked.  It  was  said  that  the 
production  would  be  well  within  reach 
of  a  visible  market  and  that  the  loans 
would  be  temporary;  that  the  market 
would  absorb  them.  But  that  has  not 
happened.  As  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  has  just  said,  the  Government  has 
got  back  only  $1  out  of  every  $3.  The 
Government  has  gone  in  the  red  on  this 
program  by  more  than  $13  billion,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
about  exhausted  its  loan  money.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  return  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  funds,  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  putting  on  the 
brakes.  We  should  stop  providing  more 
and  more  money  to  be  paid  out  to  more 
and  more  rich  farmers  and  more  and 
more  corporations,  to  be  followed  by 
more  and  more  surpluses.  If  th  t  hap¬ 
pens,  we  shall  have  to  rsss  a  lav;  to  give 
the  surpluses  away  or  sell  them  for  soft 
currency,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing,  because  when  we  get  the  soft  cur¬ 
rency,  we  have  something  we  cannot 
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use.  That  is  only  a  little  device  to  say 
that  we  are  not  giving  the  surpluses 
away,  when  actually  we  are. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  might  be  well  at 
this  point  to  mention  what  recently  hap¬ 
pened  when  Yugoslavia  devalued  its 
dinar.  The  dinar  was  selling  at  the  rate 
of  750  for  $1  of  American  money.  It  was 
devalued  by  60  percent.  So  the  dinar 
became  worth  1,250  for  $1. 

In  addition,  prices  in  Yugoslavia  were 
increased  by  24  percent  when  Tito,  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  devalued  the  dinar. 
When  prices  were  raised,  that  took  from 
us  practically  84  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  dinars,  which  we  had  acquired  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

That  subject  has  not  been  given  any 
attention,  but  it  is  a  vital  one.  If  the 
issuers  of  dinars  and  other  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  to  our  country  can  devalue  their 
currency,  all  the  soft  currency  we  have 
can  be  reduced  to  nothingness  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  devaluation  of  the  currency  which 
we  possess  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
price,  which,  of  course,  brings  less  for  the 
currency  that  we  expend. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  has  developed  another  phase  of 
this  matter,  which  shows  the  futility  of 
saying,  “The  Government  will  get  this 
cotton,  wheat,  or  peanut  oil,  but  we  can 
sell  it  abroad.” 

We  would  sell  it  abroad  for  soft  cur¬ 
rency  and  then  the  currency  would  be 
devalued.  The  product  would  go  abroad 
at  far  below  what  the  Government  had 
paid  for  it.  Then,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  they  could 
cut  the  value  of  our  money  by  simply 
devaluing  their  currencies. 

The  entire  program  is  unsound.  We 
should  rely  on  private  enterprise.  That 
is  the  only  system  that  has  ever  worked 
or  that  ever  will  work. 

I  know  that  this  bill  will  be  passed. 
It  will  not  be  passed  by  my  vote,  but  it 
will  be  passed.  I  know  that  we  are  a 
long  way  from  returning  our  farmers  to 
a  system  of  private  enterprise,  which  the 
majority  of  us  prefer.  However,  in  the 
process  of  transition,  why  could  we  not 
make  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  reducing  the  enormous  cost  of  this 
program? 

I  asked  several  farmers,  leaders  in  th'’ 
grain  industry,  and  the  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  what  this  pr  - 
gram  would  cost.  They  said  that  it 
would  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
under  either  the  House  bill  or  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  One  bill  would  involve  a  higher 
cost  in  one  respect  and  the  other  would 
involve  a  higher  cost  in  another  respect. 
Under  either  bill,  it  is  estimated  that  fir 
4  years’  time  it  would  cost  $16  to  $20 
billion. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man  this  morning.  He  said  that  this  bill 
is  fundamentally  unsound  and  should 
not  be  enacted  into  law,  but  that  this  is 

one  w  ■  by  wh:  h  we  can  improve  the 
measure. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  finally 
enacted  into  law.  However,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  something  will  be  enacted  into 
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law.  We  have  always  passed  farm  bills. 
This  one  will  be  passed. 

Various  provisions  will  be  ironed  out 
in  conference.  However,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  procedure  will  be  substantially  the 
same,  because,  regardless  of  which  pro¬ 
vision  prevails,  or  how  the  provisions 
are  compromised — I  do  not  know  how 
much  we  can  save — I  believe  that  it  would 
be  encouraging  to  the  taxpayers  who 
must  pay  the  bill  if  we  were  to  say,  “We 
will  preserve  the  farm  as  a  way  of  life, 
and  we  will  let  you  have  enough  food  and 
fiber,  but  we  will  cut  down  on  those  who 
receive  more  than  $25,000  a  year  from 
the  Government,  and  we  will  cut  down 
on  all  crops  except  that  which  is  covered 
under  the  Sugar  Act,  which  is  a  different 
thing  entirely.”  I  am  told  that  it  is  not 
actually  costing  the  Government  money. 
It  is  costing  the  consumers  money.  We 
put  an  artificial  price  on  sugar  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  sugar  producers  against  cheaper 
offshore  sugar.  We  have  done  that  for  a 
long  time.  However,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  eall 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  State 
most  of  the  sugar  is  produced  by  corpor¬ 
ations,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  them, 
because  they  could  not  adjust  their  pro¬ 
gram.  Incidentally,  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Hawaii,  a  long  time  ago,  I  was  told 
that  sugar  land  sold  for  anywhere  from 
$500  to  $700  an  acre.  The  land  is  not 
cheap. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
that  land  costs  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  an 
acre. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  what  I 
have  heard  since.  The  average  corpora¬ 
tions  can  buy  such  land,  but  not  many  of 
the  small  farmers  could  pay  the  price  for 
sugar  land. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  my  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
exception  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  only  deals  with  the  first  part 
of  the  amendment.  It  is  very  necessary, 
to  be  sure  that  sugar  is  exempted,  that 
we  incorporate  another  exemption  in  the 
sixth  line  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  to  read  the  same  as  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  it,  so  that  corporations  would  be 
entitled  to  something  more  than  $25,000 
a  year. 

In  the  first  exemption,  the  Senator 
deals  with  the  fact  that  corporations 
should  not  be  included  in  any  kind  of 
payment.  In  the  second  provision,  we 
talk  about  $25,000  a  year  being  the  limit. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  modify 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  state  his 
proposal?  When  I  proposed  an  exemp¬ 
tion  for  sugar,  I  intended  to  make  it  a 
complete  exemption  for  sugar.  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  limitation  of  $25,000, 
which  was  for  individual  producers, 
would  apply  to  corporations.  Therefore, 
I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to 
include  a  separate  provision  pertaining 
to  $25,000  a  year  limitation  for  corpora¬ 
tions  when  the  first  provision  covered 
only  individual  producers.  I  then  ex¬ 


empted  corporations  which  produce 
sugar.  When  I  do  that,  that  would  ex¬ 
empt  them  from  everything  under  the 
first  provision. 

Mr.  FGNG.  Because  the  amendment 
has  two  provisions,  it  is  necessary  for 
clarification,  that  we  include  the  exemp¬ 
tion  again.  After  the  words,  “and  no 
producer  other  than  a  corporation”  in¬ 
sert  the  following:  “except  a  producer 
of  sugar,  as  defined  in  section  101  (k)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  under 
title  m  of  such  Act.” 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  language  that  the  Senator 
wishes  to  have  incorporated? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  what  I  in¬ 
tended  to  do  and  what  I  wish  to  do  for 
clarification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  my  amendment  be  modified  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intent  that  sugar  not  be  included  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  now  that  everyone  is  satisfied. 

The  Senator  has  asked  that  my 
amendment  be  voted  on.  Before  that 
vote,  I  should  like  to  have  the  views  of 
the  author  of  the  original  amendment 
with  respect  to  my  proposed  modifi¬ 
cation. 

I  call  attention  to  how  gradual  the 
change  is.  We  make  no  change  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  is  already  planted  and  to 
be  harvested  this  year,  or  what  will  be 
planted  next  spring  and  harvested  next 
fall.  The  cutoff  date  is  January  1967. 
That  would  give  a  year  and  a  half  for 
everyone  to  know  that,  to  the  extent  he  is 
not  farming  for  sale  to  the  Government 
in  an  amount  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  by  the  brilliant  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  accept  his  sug¬ 
gestion. 

As  I  understand,  the  amendment 
would  go  to  three  points.  First,  it  would 
raise  the  amount  provided  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  from  a  $10,000  cutoff  to  $25,000. 
Second,  it  would  bar  the  big  corporate 
interests  or  any  corporate  interest,  which 
is  necessarily  a  business  interest,  from 
collecting  from  the  taxpayer.  Third,  it 
would  exempt  the  sugar  industry,  which 
seems  to  be  running  on  a  rather  even 
keel. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment  is  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment,  as  modified,  we  can  dispose 
of  the  matter  on  one  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maryland  so 
modify  his  amendment? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  I  have  a  right  to 
so  modify  my  amendment.  I  do  so 
modify  my  amendment  and  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and, 
without  objection,  the  Brewster  amend¬ 
ment  is  modified  so  as  to  include  the 
Robertson  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  vote  be  on 
the  Brewster  amendment,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap¬ 
py  tha,t  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  accepted  my  amendment  to 
exempt  sugar  compliance  payments 
from  the  provisions  of  his  amendment. 

The  Brewster  amendment  and  the 
Robertson  amendment,  without  except¬ 
ing  sugar  compliance  payments  from 
their  provisions  would  destroy  Hawaii’s 
sugar  industry. 

They  would  deal  a  staggering  blow  to 
Hawaii’s  economy,  for  sugar  is  our  lead¬ 
ing  farm  crop. 

In  1964,  the  approximate  value  to  Ha¬ 
waii’s  economy  of  raw  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses  produced  and  Sugar  Act  compli¬ 
ance  payments  earned  totaled  $163  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  Brewster  amendment  would  dras¬ 
tically  reduce  the  compliance  payments 
to  Hawaii’s  sugar  producers.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  $10,000  limit  and 
the  $25,000  limit  under  the  Robertson 
amendment  would  amount  to  wiping  out 
these  essential  compliance  payments. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  compli¬ 
ance  payments,  let  me  briefly  explain. 

At  present,  there  is  a  Federal  excise 
tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw 
sugar  processed  in  the  United  States. 
In  1964,  the  U.S.  Treasury  collected  $10,- 
837,210  on  processing  of  cane  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  just  by  Hawaii  sugar  companies. 
The  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  sugar  produced  each  year 
by  each  company  in  Hawaii  is  more  than 
the  same  company  receives  in  compli¬ 
ance  payments. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  U.S.  sugar  producers  or 
processors  for  maintaining  good  wages 
and  working  conditions,  promoting  or¬ 
derly  development  of  the  sugar  industry 
and  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  for 
consumers. 

Federal  law  permits  conditional  com¬ 
pliance  payments  to  producers,  or  to 
processors  who  are  also  producers,  when 
they  first,  comply  with  sugar  production 
and  marketing  restrictions;  second,  pay 
at  least  the  official  minimum  wages  to 
workers;  third,  do  not  employ  child  la¬ 
bor;  and  fourth,  in  the  case  of  processors, 
pay  at  least  the  official  minimum  prices 
for  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

Compliance  payments  received  by  25 
of  the  26  Hawaii  sugar  producers  in  1964 
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totaled  $8,679,132.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  one  company. 

Thus,  in  1964  the  U.S.  Treasury  col¬ 
lected  on  Hawaii  sugar  processed  some 
$2  million  more  than  Hawaii  sugar  com¬ 
panies  received  in  compliance  payments. 

In  fact,  since  1937,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  collected  more  in  processing 
taxes  on  Hawaii  sugar  than  has  been  paid 
to  Hawaii  sugar  producers.  So  it  is  clear 
compliance  payments  do  not  represent  a 
net  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

On  the  other  hand,  compliance  pay¬ 
ments  are  crucial  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Hawaii  sugar  industry.  In  1964, 
compliance  payments  to  Hawaii  com¬ 
panies  ranged  from  $51,000  to  $1,074,000, 
with  the  majority  of  companies  receiv¬ 
ing  more  than  $200,000. 

While  these  payments  are  large,  the 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  per  ton  in  Ha¬ 
waii  is  substantially  less  than  any  other 
domestic  producing  area.  Payments  in 
1964  to  Hawaii  producers  per  ton  were 
$8.96,  whereas  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  producers  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  ranged  from  $12.93  a  ton 
to  $16.20  a  ton. 

Even  with  these  compliance  payments, 
the  return  on  invested  capital  in  Hawaii’s 
sugar  industry  is  extremely  nominal.  In 
a  substantial  number  of  years,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Hawaii  sugar  companies  have 
wound  up  in  the  red  despite  receiving 
compliance  payments. 

Limiting  compliance  payments  to 
$10,000  or  $25,000  per  producer,  as  the 
amendments  respectively  propose,  would 
for  all  practical  purposes  hurt  Hawaii’s 
sugar  producers  as  much  as  outright 
elimination  of  these  payments. 

Our  sugar  producers  just  could  not 
survive  such  a  blow.  Last  year,  without 
these  compliance  payments,  17  of  Ha¬ 
waii’s  25  sugar  producers  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  net  losses. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  pro¬ 
duction  of  cane  sugar  in  Hawaii  is  vastly 
different  from  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities,  which  can  be  grown  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  farmers  on  small  acreage. 

Hawaii  sugar  can  be  efficiently  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  corporate  entities.  They 
cannot  operate  on  a  fragmented  basis. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  needed  for  ef¬ 
ficient  and  profitable  operations.  Also, 
sugarcane  requires  22  to  24  months  be¬ 
fore  harvest;  other  crops  only  a  single 
growing  season. 

This  is  why  Hawaii’s  sugar  yield  of 
1,110,000  tons  annually  is  produced  by 
only  26  companies  in  operations  integrat¬ 
ing  production  and  processing.  A  $10,- 
000  limit  on  compliance  payments  for 
any  one  company  is  completely  un¬ 
realistic  for  Hawaii. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  provides 
year-round  employment  for  some  12,500 
workers.  The  payroll  totals  about  $65,- 
500,000.  Hawaii’s  sugar  workers  are  the 
highest  paid  in  the  world. 

These  workers  would  face  unemploy¬ 
ment  if  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  col¬ 
lapses,  as  it  would  under  the  Brewster 
amendment.  Where  would  these  work¬ 
ers  find  jobs? 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry,  although 
owned  by  only  26  companies,  is  owned 
by  about  12,300  individual  stockholders, 


of  whom  almost  two-thirds  live  in 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  is  a  world 
leader  in  sugar  technology  and  mechani¬ 
zation.  It  has  served  America  well  in 
war  and  in  peace  to  help  supply  our  Na¬ 
tion  with  sugar,  so  basic  to  human  needs. 

I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  accepted  my 
amendment  to  exempt  sugar  compliance 
payments  from  the  provisions  of  his 
amendment.  I  am  also  happy  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  accepted  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  as 
amended. 

I  will  now  support  the  Brewster 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  Robert¬ 
son  amendment  as  modified  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  controls  the 
time  on  his  amendment.  Is  he  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  as  much 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  shows 
the  name  of  the  producer,  the  quantity 
of  bushels  pledged,  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  by  the  Government  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  the  amount  repaid. 

It  was  my  original  understanding  that 
the  farm  program  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  existence  of  the  small  farmer, 
the  family  farmer.  On  the  subject  of 
barley,  the  Westlake  Farms  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  Calif.,  pledged  971,000  bushels  and 
borrowed  $933,000. 

I  point  to  the  following  examples; 
Youngker  Farms  Co.,  amount  repaid, 
$200,748.60;  Westlake  Farms,  $937,- 
336.20;  Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc.,  $284,- 
519.04;  Tulana  Farms,  $157,682.29. 

How  different  those  figures  are  from 
the  principle  that  the  program  was  in¬ 
tended  to  preserve  the  family  farm,  the 
little  farm.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  program  has  departed 
far  fi'om  its  original  structure.  There 
are  many  other  examples,  involving  huge 
sums  of  money.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
report  dealing  with  barley  and  dried 
beans,  the  high  figure  is  $937,000  and  the 
low  figure  is  about  $25,000.  There  is  one 
item  of  $200,000,  another  of  $284,000,  and 
a  third  of  $157,000. 

The  number  of  borrowers  whose  loans 
exceed  $25,000  is  rather  substantial.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  program  was  in¬ 
tended  originally  to  preserve  the  small 
family  farm,  it  has  departed  completely 


from  that  objective.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  this  tabulation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  was 
momentarily  absent  from  the  Chamber. 
I  have  already  placed  that  same  report 
in  the  Record. 

Referring  to  pages  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
of  the  report  that  he  is  quoting  from,  I 
invite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  find  few  repayments  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  With  respect  to 
soybeans,  let  me  emphasize  that,  as 
shown  on  page  20,  one  company,  the 
Arkansas  Grain  Corp.  of  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
borrowed  $16  million,  and  paid  back 
$10  million.  I  ask  the  Senator,  Does  that 
make  any  sense? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  shall  support  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  As  to  the  Arkansas  Grain  Corp. 
which  borrowed  $16,353,580  and  paid 
back  $10,454,477,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  means  that  the  balance  of  $6  million 
is  a  loss,  but  it  might  be.  I  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  program,  and  I  support  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  limit  the  amount  of 
price  support  loans  or  payments  which 
could  be  made  to  any  producer  for  any 
year  to  $25,000. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  to 
limitations  of  that  kind  in  the  past.  A 
limitation  of  $50,000  was  enacted  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1960. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  issued  a  33-page 
opinion  covering  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  that  limitation,  but  still  it 
was  found  unworkable.  It  was  not 
extended  after  1960. 

Price  support  purchases  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  pending  amendment,  but 
even  if  they  were,  how  could  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  applied  to  dairy  products,  which 
are  purchased  from  brokers,  where  the 
producer  of  the  product  cannot  be  iden¬ 
tified?  How  would  corporate  producers 
be  covered?  Where  price  support  is 
made  through  payments,  the  amend¬ 
ment  might  wipe  out  the  larger  produ¬ 
cers,  but  where  the  price  is  supported 
by  loans,  it  is  probable  that  enough  of 
the  product  would  be  put  under  loan  to 
support  the  loan  price  for  both  large 
and  small  producers. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  considerable  discretion  to  use 
either  price  support  payments  or  diver¬ 
sion  payments  to  accomplish  program 
purposes.  The  Senator’s  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  diversion  payments. 

Price  support  programs  are  designed 
to  protect  both  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  and  to  achieve  price  stability  and 
orderly  marketing.  The  provision  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  make  it  most  difficult  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  program. 
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Mr.  President,  from  the  discussions  I 
have  heard  today,  I  believe  it  is  possible 
that  the  Senator  does  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  workings  of  the  program.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  com¬ 
ments  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  a  minute. 

The  purpose  of  price  support  loans  is 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat,  corn,  or  other  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  quantities  by  making  it 
possible  to  remove  them  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  temporarily,  in  many  instances,  so 
as  to  stabilize  it.  Of  course,  such  action 
assists  all  growers  of  the  particular 
commodities.  It  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
the  small  farmer,  because  if  such  large 
amounts  of  wheat  or  corn  were  to  be 
dumped  on  the  open  market,  it  would 
break  the  price  of  the  commodity  drasti¬ 
cally.  This  would  hurt  all  producers, 
not  just  the  large  producers.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  highly  likely  that  small 
producers  would  be  hurt  most,  because 
they  cannot  stand  much  of  a  price  reduc¬ 
tion  without  being  in  grave  trouble. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
the  purpose  was  to  provide  a  method 
whereby  producers  could  borrow  money 
and  store  their  crops  as  harvested  and 
later  could  repay  the  loans  if  the  market 
price  went  up,  or  if  they  could  sell  at  a 
profit.  That  happened  in  many,  many 
cases.  The  law  provides,  of  course,  that 
if  the  market  does  not  improve,  the  com¬ 
modity  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

I  think  that  the  program  has  worked 
well.  I  agree  that  it  is  costly.  But  it 
has  been  a  savior  to  the  producers  of 
these  commodities. 

If  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  would  mean  that  many  of  the  larger 
producers  would  continue  to  produce 
much  more  than  our  requirements  are, 
and  thereby  break  the  market  hurting 
the  small  farmers.  I  know  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  would  not  wish  to  see  that 
happen. 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  not  wish  to  see 
that.  I  believe  that  the  program  has 
directly  stabilized  the  production  of  our 
major  commodities,  our  five  or  six  main 
commodities,  such  as  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  other  staple  commodities, 
and  indirectly  stabilized  the  production 
of  others.  If  the  amendment  is  enacted 
into  law,  it  will  be  akin  to  throwing  a 
bombshell  into  the  whole  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  try  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction,  if  possible,  in  line  with  our  re¬ 
quirements.  The  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  just  the  opposite. 

As  I  said  before,  in  1961  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  devise  a  new  program  for 
corn  and  other  feed  grains.  The  stocks 
had  grown  so  large  that  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  reduce  the  surplus. 

How  could  we  reduce  the  surplus?  By 
encouraging  producers  not  to  plant,  by 
offering  them  a  diversion  payment  or  a 
pi  ice  support  if  they  will  comply  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  their  acreage. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 


which  could  be  devised  to  accomplish 
that  end. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  diversion  payments  and  the  loan  pay¬ 
ments  is  to  reduce  surpluses,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  larger  farmers 
who  produce  most  of  the  commodities 
can  contribute  most.  That  is  why  the 
program  should  be  uniform.  And  that  is 
why  there  should  be  no  limitation  on  the 
payments.  If  ever  we  amended  the  law 
whereby  payments  to  the  producer  would 
be  limited  we  would  destroy  the  purpose 
of  the  act  because  it  is,  in  effect,  the 
larger  producers,  be  it  individuals  or  cor¬ 
porations — we  have  them  with  us — that 
account  for  the  greatest  cut  in  produc¬ 
tion.  To  limit  their  opportunities,  we 
would  cetrainly,  in  my  opinion,  be  in¬ 
creasing  surpluses.  The  purpose  of  all 
the  laws  we  are  considering  today  is  to 
keep  our  production  in  line  with  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Accordingly.  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  point  out, 
first  of  all,  that  the  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  another  amendment. 
The  Senator  obtained  the  drafting  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Senate  to  prepare  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  original  amendment  was 
prepared  by  the  drafting  service.  No 
one  needs  to  tell  me  that  the  staff  of  the 
drafting  service  is  so  dumb  that  it  does 
not  know  how  to  prepare  an  amendment 
that  would  be  useless  and  of  no  effect. 
The  fact  is  that  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  finally  admitted 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  effect,  when 
he  called  it  a  bombshell.  That  is  what 
we  hope  it  will  be,  by  going  over  the 
heads  of  the  little  farmers  and  hitting 
the  farmers  receiving  $25,000  or  more, 
whom  we  should  not  subsidize. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  protection  the 
small  farmer  obtains  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  keep  a  great  deal  of  production 
off  the  market.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
place  where  the  larger  producers  could 
obtain  loans  to  keep  his  product  off  the 
market,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price 
of  the  commodity  would  go  down.  In 
other  words,  if  we  caused  the  larger  pro¬ 
ducers  to  dump  all  their  production  on 
the  market,  it  would  ruin  the  market. 
Those  who  would  lose  most  would  be  the 
small  growers. 

Mi.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  small  grower  would  lose.  Why 
should  we  assume  that  the  big  grower  is 
going  to  produce  at  a  loss  when  he  knows 
it  will  cost  more?  He  will  go  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  wish  to  put 
the  large  growers  out  of  business,  we  can 
succeed  by  doing  the  very  thing  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  advocating  now.  But  my  fear  is 
that  there  will  be  shortages,  because  to¬ 
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day  many  farmers  receive  some  kind  of 
protection  for  the  production  of  their 
crops,  or  they  would  not  be  in  business. 

I  repeat  that  the  method  of  providing 
for  loans  on  the  commodity  as  it  is 
harvested  has  stabilized  the  price  of  the 
commodity  in  the  market;  and  unless  we 
have  such  a  device,  the  large  producer 
would  be  forced  to  dump  his  commodi¬ 
ties  on  the  market,  it  would  lower  the 
market  price  and  seriously  affect  the 
small  farmer,  because  he  would  have  to 
sell  at  lower  prices. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  except  for  1 
minute,  after  he  is  through  speaking? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  closing  remarks  but  prior 
to  doing  that  would  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  withhold  his  request 
for  a  moment  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  to  file  a  privileged 
matter. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McNamara  submitted 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  appears  elsewhere,  under 
an  appropriate  heading.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  summarize  the  present 
status  of  the  amendment  which  I  orig¬ 
inally  introduced  and  which  has  been 
amended  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

This  is  what  we  propose :  ' 

First.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  taxpayer,  makes  no  loan  or  pay¬ 
ment  to  any  producer  for  more  than 
$25,000  in  any  1  year.  Let  me  point  out 
that  this  provision  would  not  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  until  January  1,  1967,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  crop  now  on  the  ground  would 
be  affected. 

Second.  We  propose  to  bar  payments 
to  corporate  business  ventures. 

Third.  At  the  suggestion  of  both  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Hawaii,  the  sugar  industry  is 
in  no  way  affected. 

By  way  of  example,  I  point  out  one 
venture  which  I  discussed  earlier  in  the 
day.  In  soybeans,  the  Arkansas  Grain 
Corp.,  of  Stuttgart,  pledged,  over  7  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  soybeans,  received  a  loan 
in  excess  of  $16  million,  and  paid  back 
$10  million. 

The  overall  record  since  1933,  when  we 
got  into  this  business — and  I  read  from 
the  Department’s  own  report — shows 
that  of  the  $56  billion  in  price  supports 
extended  by  CCC  since  1933,  loans  ac- 
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count  for  nearly  $42  billion,  or  47  per¬ 
cent. 

Of  these  loans,  $14  billion  has  been 
repaid,  or  only  34  percent. 

For  every  $3  expended  by  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  on  commodity  loans,  the  Government 
has  received  back  $1. 

I  do  not  argue  that  our  cutoff  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  answer  to  the  agricultural 
program.  I  argue  that  we  must  put  a 
brake  on  it.  It  is  wasteful.  It  is  ex¬ 
travagant.  It  does  not  work.  It  is  time 
for  someone  to  do  something  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator’s  amendment.  On 
previous  occasions  I  have  supported  simi¬ 
lar  amendments.  The  amendment  is  in 
line  with  the  President’s  stated  objective 
when  he  said  in  his  message  last  Janu¬ 
ary  that  in  any  approach  to  the  farm 
problem  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  benefits  would  go  to  the  small  farm¬ 
ers.  If  that  is  what  the  administration 
wants,  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  two  basic 
reasons  for  the  Government’s  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  pointed  out.  The 
first  is  that  we  want  to  have  adequate 
food  and  fiber  in  the  United  States  to 
protect  our  population.  Second,  we 
want  to  protect  the  small  family  farmer. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  either 
of  those  two  objectives.  I  have  heard 
no  one  else  suggest  any  other  approach 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  has  at  the  desk  does 
not  apply  to  the  shipbuilding  subsidy, 
does  it?  _ 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  knows,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  shipbuilding  subsidy.  I  really  do  not 
think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
“price  of  eggs.” 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
have  it  apply  to  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.'  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
have  it  apply  to  magazine  postal  sub¬ 
sidies,  which  have  been  estimated  at  $10 
million? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  a  subject 
with  which  I  am  not  conversant.  If  we 
are  subsidizing  magazines,  it  is  news  to 
me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  considerably  cheaper 
postal  rates  apply  to  magazines  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  mail,  hence,  a  subsidy. 
Why  should  the  Senator  limit  his 
amendment  only  to  farmers,  who  have 
average  annual  incomes  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  the  average  annual  in¬ 
comes  of  nonagricultural  workers? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  in¬ 
cluded  two  subjects  in  his  earlier  ques¬ 
tions.  One  is  shipbuilding  and  the  other 
is  magazines?  I  happen  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment — which,  I  gather,  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  referring  to — has  the  obligation  to 
all  Americans  to  get  them  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible,  at  reasonable  rates, 
so  they  can  form  adequate  judgments  on 
policies  of  the  Government,  and,  indeed, 
on  our  own  performance  here. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  supply  her  peo¬ 
ples  with  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
is,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  binding  than 
her  obligation  to  supply  them  with  edu¬ 
cational  materials.  Subsidies  for  farm¬ 
ers  are  criticized  by  people,  mostly  ur¬ 
banites,  who  have  not  give  full  and  con¬ 
siderate  thought  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  subsidy  existing  in  our  country 
is  the  subsidy  that  the  rural  areas  pro¬ 
vide  our  cities.  There  are  two  examples 
of  this  subsidy. 

First.  The  rural  areas  incur  enormous 
expense  educating  young  people  out  of 
county  revenues.  When  these  same 
young  people  mature,  rather  than  re-, 
main  on  the  farms,  they  migrate  to  the 
cities  in  search  of  better  employment  op¬ 
portunities.  Although  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  were  educated  with  rural  tax  dollars 
and  used  county  public  facilities  all 
their  lives,  it  is  the  city  that  collects 
taxes  from  these  migrants  once  they  be¬ 
come  taxpaying  citizens. 

Second.  The  American  farmer  pro¬ 
duces  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  greatest  abundance  of  food  found 
anywhere  in  the  world,  which  is  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  American  consumer  can  buy  more 
food  of  a  greater  variety  with  1  hour’s 
wages  than  can  most  people  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  with  1  week’s  wages. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Senator  is 
determined  to  attack  subsidies,  instead  of 
limiting  his  amendment  to  farmers,  who 
earn  the  lowest  net  return  of  any  group 
in  our  economy,  he  ought  to  include  ship¬ 
builders,  for  example,  who  have  huge 
subsidies,  much  greater  than  any  farmer 
receives. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  agree  that  per¬ 
haps  the  entire  subsidy  program  should 
be  reviewed.  I  happen  to  look  at  ship 
building  as  a  part  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  does  he  not  think  farm  produc¬ 
tion  is  an  essential  component  of  our 
national  defense? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  yield. 
Since  we  have  an  army,  air  corps,  and 
navy,  I  also  think  we  should  have  a  via¬ 
ble  merchant  marine.  But,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  this  subsidy  does  not  go  to 
the  family  farmer,  so  it  does  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  agricultural  problem. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  the  big 
producers  who  are  profiting  at  the  tax¬ 
payers’  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  de¬ 


sire  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  farm  programs  and  to  eliminate 
the  subsidization  of  those  for  whom 
farm  payments  are  just  additional  in¬ 
come,  not  a  part  of  their  basic  livelihood, 
I  must  oppose  his  amendment  to  impose 
a  blanket  ceiling  of  $10,000  a  year  on 
price  support  loans  or  payments  for  any 
agriculture  program. 

In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  does  not 
take  into  account  the  wide  variety  of  op- 
perations  and  the  vast  latitude  in  ex¬ 
penses  and  incomes  which  exists  in  the 
various  segments  of  our  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry.  To  try  to  impose  a  simple  ceil¬ 
ing  with  no  regard  to  the  operating 
conditions  of  the  individual  farmer  and 
the  differences  in  costs  and  procedures 
from  one  type  of  operation  from  another 
and  between  various  sections  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  would  be  unfair  to  many  farmers, 
who  for  reasons  beyond  their  control, 
have  had  to  depend  upon  some  type  of 
Federal  assistance  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  to  section  705  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  and  suggest  that  it 
contains  the  seeds  for  the  development  of 
a  workable  program  for  eliminating  use¬ 
less  assistance  in  our  farm  programs. 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  conduct  a  study  on  a 
county-by-county  basis  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  multiplicity  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  his  direction  benefit  the 
farmer  and  to  develop  criteria  for  de¬ 
fining  commercial  family  farms  and  how 
these  criteria  might  apply  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  farm  programs.  This  re¬ 
port  would  be  due  on  February  1,  1966. 
I  commend  it  as  a  reasonable  means  of 
approaching  the  problem  at  issue  here 
which  could  provide  for  its  settlement  in 
a  logical  and  consistent  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  or  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Brewster]  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay.” 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  is  absent  on  official  business  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  256  Leg.] 

TEAS — 33 


Bartlett 

Douglas 

Moss 

Bayh 

Pong 

Nelson 

Bible 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Case 

McGovern 

Russell,  Ga. 

Church 

McNamara 

Saltonstah 

Cotton 

Miller 

Smith 

Dodd 

Morton 

NAYS— 56 

WiUiams,  Del. 

Allott 

Holland 

Montoya 

Bass 

Hruska 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pastore 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McGee 

Tower 

Harris 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

■11 

Aiken 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Anderson 

Pell 

Tydings 

Bennett 

Randolph 

Williams,  N.J. 

Clark 

Scott 

So  Mr.  Brewster’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  producer  shall  be  eligible 
for  price  support  loans  or  payments  under 
any  program  or  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000  for  any  one  year.  The  fore¬ 
going  dollar  limitation  shall  Include  the  fair 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  in  kind  made 
to  a  producer.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  amendment,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  see  no  reason  for 
debating  the  amendment  extensively.  It 


is  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  was  defeated  by  the  Senate  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  except  that  the  amendment 
which  was  just  voted  on  proposed  to  place 
a  $25,000  limitation.  I  supported  that 
amendment  and  wish  it  had  been 
adopted.  But  since  it  was  rejected,  I  am 
offering  the  same  proposal  except  with  a 
limitation  of  $50,000. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  4,  the  President  stated: 

Our  economy  owes  much  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  farmers.  We  must  continue  to  assure 
them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  reward. 
I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  lead  a  major  effort  to  find  new  approaches 
to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  direct  more  of  our  effort  to  the 
small  farmer  who  needs  help  most. 

On  February  4,  when  the  President 
submitted  his  farm  message  to  Congress, 
he  mentioned  the  words  “small  farmers” 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times.  He  said  he 
wanted  his  program  to  be  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  small  farmers  and  not  large, 
corporate-type  farmers.  If  it  is  the 
small  farmers  whom  we  want  to  help,  by 
all  means  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Certainly,  $50,000  is  adequate  and  is 
more  than  a  liberal  amount.  It  is  double 
the  amount  proposed  in  the  amendment 
just  rejected.  My  amendment  will  take 
care  of  the  so-called  small  farmers 
throughout  the  country  but  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  corporate-type  farming.  What 
we  are  deciding  is  whether  we  want  to 
help  the  small  farmers  of  America  or  to 
perpetuate  underwriting  large  corporate 
types  of  farm  operations  as  we  have  been 
doing  in  the  past. 

The  arguments  for  my  amendment  are 
the  same  as  those  which  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  made  in  behalf  of  his  amend¬ 
ment,  therefore  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  repeat.  With  that  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  amendment  just  voted 
on,  except  that  the  $25,000  limitation 
with  respect  to  any  producer,  not  includ¬ 
ing  sugar  producers,  would  be  raised  to 
$50,000,  and  that  all  corporate  enter¬ 
prises  would  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  except  that  my  amendment  does 
not  include  the  exception  of  sugar.  I 
did  not  know  that  that  had  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  My  proposal  was  accepted 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  proposal  as  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  my  amednment,  so  as  to  make 
it  the  same  amendment  as  that  which 
was  offered  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  modify  my  amendment 
so  as  to  include  the  proposal  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon¬ 
toya  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  producer,  except  a  producer 
of  sugar,  as  defined  in  section  101  (k)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  under  title 
III  of  such  act,  shall  be  eligible  for  price 
support  loans  or  payments  under  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  programs  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000  for  any  one  year.  The  fore¬ 
going  dollar  limitation  shall  Include  the  fair 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  in  kind 
made  to  a  producer.” 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  curious  to  know 
why  sugar  should  be  exempt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  would  be  agreeable  to  including 
sugar  if  there  were  enough  votes  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  sufficient  votes.  I  am 
trying  to  have  some  amendment  along 
this  line  adopted.  This  amendment 
does  cover  all  commodities  mentioned 
under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  we 
can  sustain  the  rich  sugar  producer  but 
not  the  poor  cotton  producer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  support  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  include  sugar  producers,  and 
we  could  vote  on  both  amendments,  if 
that  would  suit  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  am  trying  to  have  some  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  that  will  provide  a  limita¬ 
tion.  If  an  amendment  were  offered 
later  to  include  sugar  production,  I 
should  be  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  One  reason  for  ex¬ 
cluding  sugar  is  the  nature  of  the  crop 
and  the  fact  that  in  order  to  grow  sugar 
efficiently,  it  must  be  produced  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  Hawaii,  the  average  wage  of  a  work¬ 
er  in  the  sugar  fields  is  $24.50  a  day. 
Such  a  wage  could  not  prevail — it  would 
be  $6,  $8,  or  $10  a  day — if  it  were  not  for 
the  large-type  operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  true. 

In  addition,  the  sugar  quota  is  related 
to  a  tax  on  imports  which  will  be  coming 
over  from  the  House  in  the  next  few  days 
and  will  be  before  the  Senate,  and  in 
which  sugar  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  issue.  If  it  is  not  dealt  with  as  a 
separate  issue  before  we  adjourn,  there 
will  be  no  sugar  program  of  any  kind 
that  would  be  affected.  It  is  only  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  sugar  question  be  handled 
in  a  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  .FONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
sugar  program  is  the  only  self-financing 
program  in  the  entire  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
wish  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  how  the 
program  is  financed,  but  I  will  agree  that 
the  sugar  program  is  a  separate  act. 
Sugar  is  not  one  of  the  commodities 
which  is  stored  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  sugar  program 
is  administered  under  a  separate  law, 
entirely  apart  from  the  general  farm 
program. 

As  I  just  said,  a  bill  will  be  coming 
from  the  House  in  the  next  few  days 
that  will  deal  with  the  entire  question  of 
renewing  or  establishing  a  sugar  pro¬ 
gram.  Any  modification  that  may  be 
made  in  relation  to  that  program  should 
be  made  on  that  bill,  which  will  be  be¬ 
fore  Congress  before  this  session  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  While 
the  sugar  program  is  self-financing 
through  the  imposition  of  excise  taxes, 
the  wheat  program,  too,  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  self-financing  if  the  use  of  wheat 
certificates  was  not  disturbed.  Does  the 
Senator’s  proposal  include  loans  as  well 
as  subsidy  payments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  it 
^oes 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Loans 
that  are  repaid? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
would  present  a  real  problem  to  the 
average  operator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 

rtjofp  ■f'Vlfi'f 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We 
pay  a  very  high  price  for  labor  in  the 
wheatfields  in  North  Dakota,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that,  but  this  would  cover  the  sit¬ 
uation.  I  read  the  amendment,  “No  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  eligible  for  price-support 
loans  or  payments  under  any  program  or 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000  for  any  1  year.  The 
foregoing  dollar  limitation  shall  include 
the  fair  dollar  value — as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — of  any 
payment  in  kind  made  to  a  producer.” 

It  does  include  all  payments  or  loans 
which  would  be  made  on  the  various 
commodities  affected  under  this  bill,  I 
want  no  misunderstanding  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ask  about  that  corporation  pro¬ 
vision.  I  did  not  understand  it.  Would 
this  provision  eliminate  any  payment  of 
any  kind  to  a  corporation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
limit  payments  to  $50,000  to  any  group, 
whether  corporation  or  individuals. 

Mr.  MORTON.-  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  any 
corporation  in  a  nonfarm  business  can 
go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money.  This 
would  not  prohibit  a  nonfarm  corpora¬ 
tion  from  going  to  a  bank  and  borrowing 
money. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  this 
would  pertain  to  a  Government  loan  sub¬ 
sidy  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  argument  to  advance. 
All  of  the  arguments  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
apply  equally  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  .  from  Delaware.  Everything 
that  Congress  has  worked  out  in  the  way 
of  a  farm  program  would  be  destroyed 
by  this  amendment.  We  have  provided 
that  prices  shall  be  supported  but  this 
amendment  would  prevent  their  being 
supported.  We  have  provided  incentives 
for  reducing  production,  but  this  would 
remove  those  incentives.  This  would 
play  havoc  with  the  balance  between 
commodities.  It  would  not  apply  to 
milk  at  all,  but  it  would  be  destructive 
of  the  cotton  program,  the  corn  program,  - 
and  the  wheat  program.  The  purpose  of 
a  price-support  loan  is  to  take  crops  off 
the  market,  particularly,  during  the  flush 
marketing  period  at  harvest  time,  and 
more  or  less  stabilize  the  price  of  the 
commodity  and  assist  the  smaller 
farmers. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
receive  the  same  vote  as  it  did  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  the  overall  sorry  record  of  the 
so-called  loans.  Since  1933  $42  billion 
has  been  loaned  and,  of  this  amount,  $14 
billion  has  been  repaid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  figures  used  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  are 
rather  out  of  date  with  the  present  pro¬ 
gram. 

Years  ago  we  had  a  high  price  support 
with  loans  on  a  high  value.  Under  the 
cotton  bill  now,  there  are  low-level  loans. 
We  have  the  same  situation  with  respect 
to  wheat.  Most  of  these  loans  are  re¬ 
paid. 

This  provision  would  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  operation  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

AGRICULTURE  EFFICIENCY  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
PENALIZED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  the  various  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  today  that  price  support  loans  or 
payments  for  any  1  year  be  limited  to 
$10,000,  $25,000,  $50,000,  or  $100,000, 1  be¬ 
lieve  it  important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  these  are  economic  and  not 
welfare  programs. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  people  of  any  nation  been  so 
well  fed  and  clothed  at  so  small  a  per¬ 
cent  of  their  income.  This  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  productive  genius  of  the 
American  fanner,  genius  that  has  been  a 
blessing  for  us  all. 

Under  the  American  system,  we  believe 
that  those  making  this  bounty  of  food 


and  fiber  possible  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  the  wealth  they  create 
according  to  their  contributions. 

If  the  farm  people  could  individually 
cut  their  total  production  to  98  or  99  per¬ 
cent  of  market  needs,  we  could  discon¬ 
tinue  the  price  support  and  loan  pro¬ 
grams.  Our  farm  people  would  then  be 
in  a  sellers’  market  and  would  be  receiv¬ 
ing  far  more  for  their  production.  We 
can  all  be  thankful  that  instead  of  scar¬ 
city  we  have  plenty. 

In  Missouri  last  year,  154,508  farms 
produced  feed  grains — corn  and  small 
grains.  Of  this  number,  more  than 
12,000  had  a  feed  grain  base  of  over  100 
acres.  These  12,000  farms,  although  only 
about  8  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
State,  accounted  for  one-third  of  the 
grain  production  in  Missouri:' 

Were  these  fanners,  each  of  whom 
produced  more  than  $10,000  in  price  sup¬ 
ported  crops,  to  be  limited  to  $10,000 
maximum  in  price  support  loans  or  pay¬ 
ments,  they  would  logically  cease  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  programs,  would  produce 
the  maximum  on  their  farms,  and  sell 
on  the  open  market  at  prices  just  below 
the  umbrella  furnished  by  price  support 
loans  to  the  covered  producers. 

Once  again  production  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  consumption,  our  feed  grain  stocks 
would  be  on  the  rise,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  go  up  rather  than 
down. 

What  would  happen  on  feed  grains  un¬ 
der  such  a  limitation  would  also  take 
place  on  cotton  and  all  other  supported 
commodities. 

If  we  were  to  set  a  limit  on  price  sup- 
port  loans  or  payments,  then  it  would 
seem  equally  reasonable  to  limit  present 
subsidies  on  shipping,  on  postal  rates, 
and  benefits  under  the  tariffs. 

The  owner  of  10,000  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  profits  from  the  automobile 
tariff  on  each  share  of  stock  just  as  does 
the  owner  of  10  shares. 

I  know  of  no  suggestion  to  put  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  benefit  an  individual  could 
derive  from  tariff  subsidies,  nor  should 
there  be. 

Neither  should  there  be  a  dollar  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  participation  in 
the  farm  programs,  and  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  continue  to  vote  down  these  pro¬ 
posals. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  as  modified.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mi-.  Typings],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
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souri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  257  Leg.] 

YEAS — 42 


Allott 

Dominick 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Douglas 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Gore 

Nelson 

Bible 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Case 

Lausche 

Russell,  Ga. 

Church 

McGovern 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

McIntyre 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McNamara 

Smith 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Morton 

NAYS — 49 

Young,  Ohio 

Bass 

Hruska 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Russell,  S.C. 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Harris 

McGee 

Tower 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hill 

Monroney 

Holland 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 

-9 

Aiken 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Anderson 

Pell 

Ty  dings 

Bennett 

Scott 

Williams,  N.J. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  to  insert,  at  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill,  the  following  new  title: 


TITLE  VII - EGGS 

(1)  Subsection  8c(2)  (B)  is  amended  (a) 
by  inserting  “and  laying  chickens,  which, 
when  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  baby  chicks  and  pullets  produced, 
acquired,  or  handled  for  the  production  of 
table  eggs,”  after  “turkeys”  where  it  first 
appears;  (b)  by  inserting  “and  chicken  table 
and  hatching  eggs  other  than  chicken  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  used  for  producing  poultry  meat,” 
after  “turkey  hatching  eggs”  where  it  first 
appears;  (c)  by  inserting  “except  as  to  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  chicken  eggs”  after  the 
phrase  “including  canned  or  frozen  com¬ 
modities  or  products”  where  it  first  appears; 
and  (d)  by  striking  the  word  “and”  where  it 
first  appears  in  (ii)  and  inserting  a  comma 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  striking  the  period  in 
(ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ",  and  (iii)  chicken  table  eggs, 
chicken  hatching  eggs,  laying  chicken  hens, 
baby  chicks  and  pullets  may  be  treated  as 
individual  commodities  under  individual  or¬ 
ders  or  may  be  combined  in  any  combination 
under  one  order  and  treated  as  a  single  com¬ 
modity  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
quantity  of  chicken  table  eggs  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  order  to  improve  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  chicken  table  egg  producers.” 

(2)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“8c.  (20)  Laying  chickens  and  chicken  table 
eggs — Terms  and  conditions  of 
orders. 

“In  the  case  of  laying  chickens  and  chicken 
table  eggs,  orders  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
following  terms  and  conditions  and  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  6,  other  than  para¬ 
graphs  (D),  (E),  (P),  (G),  (H),  and  (I) 
thereof,  and  subsection  7  of  this  section) 
no  others;  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  hatching  of  baby  chicks  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  handling  of  hatching  eggs;  and  fur¬ 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  it 
is  determined  that  by  reason  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  production  and  handling  of  laying 
chickens  and  chicken  table  and  hatching 
eggs  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
competition  in  marketing  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  United  States  all  han¬ 
dling  of  such  commodities  is  in  interstate 
commerce  or  directly  burdens  or  affects  such 
commerce  in  laying  chickens  and  chicken  ta¬ 
ble  and  hatching  eggs  in  the  United  States. 

“(A)  Limiting  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of  lay¬ 
ing  chickens  which  may  be  marketed  or  oth¬ 
erwise  handled  during  any  specified  period  or 
periods  by  any  or  all  handlers  thereof. 

“(B)  Distinguishing,  or  providing  methods 
for  distinguishing,  the  different  persons  in 
the  chicken  table  egg  industry  involved  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  such  eggs, 
including,  but  not  restricted  to,  defining  and 
classifying  such  groups  of  persons  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  different  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  applicable  to  persons  within  each  such 
class  and  to  such  classes  as  is  determined  to 
be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
the  program  in  an  equitable  manner.  Pro¬ 
ducer  status  may  be  limited  to  persons  hav¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  laying  chickens  above  a  certain 
size  where  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
hearing,  that  the  regulation  of  the  market¬ 
ing  of  eggs  from  smaller  flocks  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Act  and 
would  impose  an  unwarranted  burden  upon 
the  owners  thereof  or  unnecessarily  burden 
the  administration  of  the  order. 

“(C)  Determining,  or  providing  methods 
for  determining,  the  desirable  quantity  of 
chicken  table  eggs  to  be  produced  and  mar¬ 
keted  during  any  period  and  the  desirable 
quantity  of  laying  chickens  necessary  to  al¬ 
low  the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
desirable  quantity  of  chicken  eggs  as  deter¬ 
mined.  Table  eggs  shall  be  defined  as  edible 


eggs  for  human  consumption  other  than 
those  used  for  hatching. 

“(D)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
allotting,  the  total  quantity  of  laying  chick¬ 
ens  or  chicken  table  eggs  available  or  to  be 
available  during  a  specified  period,  or  periods, 
equitably  among  chicken  table  egg  producers 
upon  the  basis  of  the  total  quantity  of  lay¬ 
ing  chickens  acquired  by  each  producer,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  marketed  by  each  pro¬ 
ducer,  during  such  prior  period  which  the 
Secretary  determined  to  be  representative, 
and  the  size,  production  and  age  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  chickens  in  his  current  flock (s),  due  al¬ 
lowance  being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
order  for  abnormal  conditions,  hardship 
cases,  and  producers  who  did  not  produce 
chicken  table  eggs  during  all  or  part  of  the 
representative  period;  such  apportionment 
shall  constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  the 
producer  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
8a (5)  of  this  title. 

“(E)  When  allotments  for  producers  with 
respect  to  laying  chickens  or  chicken  table 
eggs  have  been  established  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  order  may  contain  provisions  al¬ 
lotting  or  providing  a  method  for  allotting 
the  quantity  which  any  handler  may  handle 
so  that  any  and  all  handlers  will  be  limited 
as  to  each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted 
to  each  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall 
constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  han¬ 
dler  within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a (5) 
of  this  title. 

“(F)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  chicken  table  eggs  and/or  laying 
chickens  which  may  include  open  market 
purchases  of  chicken  table  eggs,  and  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  eggs,  of  any  grade,  size,  type, 
or  quality,  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  then  current  or  the  estimated  price 
for  chicken  table  eggs  is  such  that  the  aver¬ 
age  return  therefor  to  producers  would  not 
be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  prices  of  feed, 
the  available  supplies  of  feeds,  economic  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  table  egg  production,  and 
other  economic  conditions  which  affect  mar¬ 
ket  supply  and  demand  for  chicken  table 
eggs  in  the  production  area,  and  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  net  return  de¬ 
rived  from  the  disposition  of  such  eggs  or 
laying  chickens  to  the  market  diversion  fund 
and  any  amount  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  in  excess  of  such  funds  require¬ 
ments  to  be  equitably  distributed  among 
those  contributing  to  such  fund. 

“(G)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  marketing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  projects  designed  to  assist,  im¬ 
prove,  or  promote  the  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  consumption  of  eggs  or  egg 
products;  the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be 
paid  from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the 
marketing  orders. 

“(H)  Subsections  8c (8),  8c (9),  the  first 
section  of  8c(10) ,  8c(ll) ,  8c(12) ,  8e(13)  (B) , 
and  8c  (19)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  orders  issued  under  this  subsection. 

“(I)  The  authorization  for  provisions 
contained  in  subsection  8c (7)  (D)  shall  be 
applicable  to  orders  containing  provisions 
under  this  subsection  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  this  subsection  was 
specified  therein.” 

(3)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  8c (21) 
as  follows : 

“8c  (21)  Producer  referendum  for  approving 
orders  applicable  to  laying  chick¬ 
ens  and  chicken  table  eggs. 

“The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  among  chicken  table  egg  producers  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  is¬ 
suance  of  an  order  under  subsection  8c(20) 
is  approved  or  favored  by  them.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  a  referendum  a  chicken 
table  egg  producer  shall  be  a  person  (a) 
who  provides  the  labor  for  caring  for  a  flock 
of  egg  producing  hens,  which  flock  would 
be  subject  to  an  order,  if  approved,  and 
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(b)  who  has  an  interest  in  the  resulting  egg 
production,  and  (c)  who  owns  or  leases  and 
operates  the  producing  facilities  resulting 
in  production  of  chicken  table  eggs  subject 
to  the  order.  No  order  shall  be  issued  un¬ 
der  this  section  unless  approved  by  more 
than  one-half  of  the  eligible  producers  vot¬ 
ing  in  said  referendum.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  order  shall  be 
described  by  the  Secretary  in  the  ballot  used 
in  the  conduct  of  the  referendum.  The 
nature,  content,  or  extent  of  such  descrip¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  attacking  the 
legality  of  the  order  or  any  action  relating 
thereto.” 

(4)  The  prefatory  language  of  subsection 
608c (6)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "other  than”  as  they  first  appear,  the 
words  "laying  chickens,  chicken  table  eggs, 
and”. 

(5)  Subsection  10(b)  (2)  (ii)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Orders  issued  under  subsection  8c(20)  may 
provide  for  such  .ssessments  to  be  paid  only 
by  handlers  of  baby  chicks,  laying  chickens, 
or  chicken  table  eggs  and,  further,  if  the 
order  provides  for  a  market  diversion  pro- 
grrm  for  chicken  table  eggs,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  the  amount  of  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  market  diversion  program 
and  this  amount  shall  be  assessed  upon  all 
handlers  of  chicken  table  eggs  and  each  such 
handler  shall  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  this 
amount  to  the  authority  or  agency  estab¬ 
lished  to  administer  the  order :  Provided, 
however,  That  the  Secretary  may,  after  hear¬ 
ing,  establish  such  quantities  of  chicken 
table  eggs  handled  as  he  determines  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  exempt  from  both  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  market  diversion  assessments  to 
avoid  unnecessary  burdens  on  handlers  and, 
further,  that  the  Secretary,  after  hearing, 
may  determine  at  what  point  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  baby  chicks,  chickens  for  laying,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  such  assessments  shall 
attach.” 

Renumber  present  title  VII,  title  VIII. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  myself,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  to  H.R.  9811,  would  authorize  an 
eggmarketing  order. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  Newark 
Evenings  News  of  May  5,  1965,  entitled 
“Egg  Income  Down.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Egg  Income  Down:  Farmers’  Take  From 
Milk  Also  Off 

Trenton. — Farm  income  from  poultry  and 
egg  sales  in  New  Jersey  declined  15  percent  in 
1964,  the  New  Jersey  Crop  Reporting  Serv¬ 
ice  announced  today. 

The  reporting  service,  a  division  of  the 
State  agriculture  department,  said  that  re- 
cepits  from  milk  sales  also  declined,  but 
only  about  3  percent. 

Income  from  sales  of  eggs  and  poultry 
totaled  $53.3  million  during  1964  compared  to 
$62.7  million  in  1963,  the  department  said. 
Eggs  accounted  for  $48.6  million  of  last  year’s 
total,  down  from  $56.7  million  the  preceding 
year. 

FEWER  HENS 

The  number  of  layers  on  New  Jersey  farms 
declined  11  percent  to  8.2  million.  White  egg 
production  dropped  10  percent  to  1.6  billion. 

Average  production  for  each  bird  was  199 
eggs  for  the  year,  a  new  record,  the  de¬ 
partment  said. 

Monmouth  County  led  the  State  in  egg 
production,  accounting  for  316.4  million  eggs. 
Cumberland  was  second  and  Ocean  third. 


Agriculture  officials  said  that  income  from 
meat  chickens  amount  to  $2.5  million,  down 
30  percent  from  1963.  Farm  chicken  sales  de¬ 
clined  9  percent  to  $2.2  mUlion,  but  turkey 
sales  were  up  48  percent  to  $1.4  million. 

The  dairy  industry  reported  $57.3  million 
in  income  from  milk  in  1964  compared  to 
$59.3  million  in  1963. 

PRICES  HIGHER 

Wholesale  milk  prices  were  up  4  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  in  1964  to  $5.08  from  a  12- 
year  low  in  1963. 

Some  112,000  milk  cows,  5,000  less  than  in 
1963,  produced  an  average  of  9,770  pounds  of 
milk  each,  a  record  high  for  New  Jersey. 
The  rate  is  topped  only  by  California  and 
Arizona. 

Sussex  County’s  milk  production  was  tops 
in  New  Jersey  again  in  1964  with  240  million 
pounds.  Warren  was  second  and  Hunter¬ 
don  third. 

Mr.  CASE.  Our  amendment  would 
amend  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Act  of 
1937  to  authorize  an  egg  marketing 
order.  Such  an  order  would  provide  for 
allocation  among  table  egg  producers  of 
the  estimated  human  egg  consumption 
during  specified  periods. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  other  marketing  orders. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
publish  a  proposed  order  and  hearings 
would  be  held,  followed  by  a  referendum 
among  eligible  producers.  A  majority 
would  have  to  approve  before  the  order 
would  go  into  effect.  Thus  our  proposed 
amendment  is  only  enabling  legislation. 

Among  other  things,  the  purpose  of 
such  an  order  would  be  to,  first,  improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  producers  of 
eggs  for  human  consumption,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  insure  the  public  interest  by  keep¬ 
ing  egg  production  widespread,  in  the 
hands  of  many  people  instead  of  a  few. 
Prevention  of  a  monopoly  is  the  best  in¬ 
surance  against  exploitation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Dispersion  is  also  a  protection 
against  disaster  to  our  total  egg  supply. 

There  are  approximately  150  Federal 
and  State  marketing  orders  in  effect  to¬ 
day  covering  a  wide  variety  of  commodi¬ 
ties  including  fruits,  vegetables,  tree  nuts, 
cranberries,  and  milk  among  others.  I 
am  told  that  a  survey  conducted  among 
those  directing  these  orders  indicates 
that  they  have  resulted  in  developing 
order  out  of  chaos,  eliminating  cutthroat 
activities  in  most  cases,  and  stabilizing 
the  price  structure  of  the  commodities 
involved. 

Egg  producers  in  my  State  are  in  dire 
straits.  In  1957  gross  cash  receipts 
from  egg  production  amounted  to  $92.2 
million.  In  1958,  it  dropped  to  $90.6 
million,  a  loss  of  $1.6  million.  In  1959, 
the  cash  receipts  dropped  to  $72.6  mil¬ 
lion,  a  drastic  reduction  of  $18  million. 
And  in  1964,  preliminary  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  cash  receipts  from  eggs  will 
amount  to  only  $49.7  million.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  total  drop  in  an  8-year  period 
of  $42.5  million. 

As  of  January  1,  1959,  the  number  of 
farmers  keeping  poultry  flocks  in  my 
State  was  9,200.  As  of  January  1,  1965, 
this  figure  was  reduced  to  3,900.  Thus 
5,200  farmers  who  kept  poultry  flocks 
went  completely  out  of  business.  A 
similar  decline  has  occurred  in  a  number 
of  other  States.  If  we  do  not  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  trend,  we  shall  soon  find 


a  handful  of  giants  in  complete  control 
of  egg  production,  a  situation  in  no¬ 
body’s  interest. 

There  are  no  subsidies  provided  in  this 
legislation.  But  there  is  provision  for 
purchases  of  eggs  and  egg  products  on 
the  open  market  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  times  of  oversupply. 
Under  our  amendment  these  purchases 
and  administration  of  this  program  will 
be  borne  entirely  by  the  producers  them¬ 
selves  through  an  assessment  at  either 
the  hatchery,  producer,  or  egg  processor 
level. 

This  amendment  would  give  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  the  right,  enjoyed  by  so  many 
other  farmers,  to  decide  whether  they 
want  a  marketing  order.  I  emphasize 
that  the  costs  of  administering  the  order 
would  be  borne  by  the  egg  farmers 
themselves. 

I  should  be  happy,  Mr.  President,  to 
hear  any  comment  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  have  concerning 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  past  4  years,  but  this  year 
no  hearings  were  held  on  it. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
issuance  of  marketing  orders  for,  first, 
laying  chickens — including  baby  chicks 
and  pullets  for  the  production  of  table 
eggs,  second,  chicken  table  and  hatching 
eggs — other  than  eggs  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  poultry  meat,  and  third,  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  chicken  table  eggs. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  August  26.  The 
committee  has  had  no  bill  before  it  on 
this  subject  this  Congress,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  was  not  brought  up  at  the 
committee’s  hearings.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  amendment  and  a  very  complex  sub¬ 
ject.  In  1961  the  committee  studied 
somewhat  similar  suggestions  at  great 
length,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  controversy  in  the  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  At  that  time 
the  Senate  decided  to  limit  this  authority 
insofar  as  poultry  and  eggs  were  con¬ 
cerned  to  turkeys  and  turkey  hatching 
eggs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  amendment.  Personally,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  that  he  not  press 
his  amendment.  Early  next  year,  when 
the  committee  meets,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hold  special  hearings  on  the  subject,  in 
an  effort  to  find  ways  and  means  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  egg  and  chicken  industry  if 
possible.  But  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  measure  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  several  prior  occa¬ 
sions,  and  just  before  I  offered  the 
amendment  this  afternoon.  I  realize 
that  its  subject  matter  is  controversial. 
Those  of  us  who  represent  northern 
States,  in  particular,  feel  that  our  situa¬ 
tion  is  becoming  more  drastic  all  the  time 
in  regard  to  the  egg  business,  and  that  if 
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something  is  not  done  soon,  we  shall  be 
out  of  business  and,  in  effect,  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  will  very  quickly  result,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  minded  to  press  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  point,  because,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  says,  there  were  no  hearings  before 
the  committee  on  it  at  this  session.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  situation  has 
drastically  changed  for  the  worse  since 
the  matter  was  previously  considered, 
and  that  we  must  have  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  accept  the  chair¬ 
man’s  offer  of  hearings  for  early  next  ses¬ 
sion  in  complete  good  faith,  and  with 
that  understanding,  I  am  happy  to  with¬ 
draw  the  amendment  from  considera¬ 
tion  on  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
Senator  submitted  his  amendment  on 
the  26th  of  August,  when  we  had  already 
had  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  chairman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  That  was  called  to  my 
attention,  and  this  is  the  only  course  I 
have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  rea¬ 
son  we  did  not  conduct  hearings  on  the 
amendment.  But  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  he  submits  his  amendment  and 
has  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry,  hearings  will  be 
held  early  next  year. 

Mr.  CASE.  With  that  understanding, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  to  add,  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  no  producer  shall  be  eligible  for 
price-support  loans  or  payments  under  any 
program  or  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  $100,000  for  any  one  year.  The  fore¬ 
going  dollar  limitation  shall  include  the  fair 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  in  kind  made 
to  a  producer,  except  a  producer  of  sugar  as 
defined  in  section  101  (k)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  as  amended,  under  title  III  of  such 
act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
the  same  amendment  voted  upon  pre¬ 
viously  today,  except  that  this  time  I  am 
trying  to  see  if  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
a  limitation  of  $100,000  in  Federal  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  one  individual  or  corpora¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  farm  program  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  affects,  again,  all  the  com¬ 
modities  included  in  the  bill,  except  sug¬ 


ar,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  special 
sugar  bill  when  it  comes  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  amendment  is  the  same  language 
as  the  former  amendment,  as  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  except  that  it  proposes  a  lim¬ 
it  of  $100,000  instead  of  $25,000.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  it  is  identical.  The  same  argu¬ 
ments  that  were  made  before  are  made 
in  behalf  of  this  proposal.  Surely  when 
we  increase  the  limitation  to  $100,000 
to  any  individual,  no  one  can  say,  “You 
are  limiting  this  too  strict  as  far  as  the 
small-type  farmer  is  concerned.” 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  mentioned  specifically 
his  interest  in  legislation  for  the  small 
farmer.  He  never  said  a  word  about 
being  interested  in  taking  care  of  the 
large-type  operator,  the  corporate-type 
operator.  As  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  pointed  out  earlier,  there  was  one 
individual  company  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice  which  received  $2,609,- 
820  in  price  support  loans  in  1  year. 
There  was  another  receiving  over  $11 
million  on  another  commodity.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  can  say  those  are  small- 
type  farming  operations.  There  should 
be  a  reasonable  limit. 

I  regret  to  delay  the  Senate  in  voting 
on  numerous  amendments,  but  I  know  of 
no  other  way  than  to  move  forward  pro¬ 
gressively  to  see  whether  the  Senate 
really  means  what  it  says,  whether  it 
wishes  to  pass  a  farm  bill  for  the  bona 
fide  farmers,  or  for  the  corporate  type  of 
operation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  as 
he  knows  so  well,  that  it  is  unpopular 
to  vote  against  such  an  amendment  as 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  offering. 
However,  does  not  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  success  of  any  farm  program 
depends  upon  compliance  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers,  and  certainly  the 
larger  farmers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  kind  of  amendment  which 
he  offers  and  continues  to  offer,  if  it 
should  be  adopted,  would  really  strike  at 
a  program  which  itself  benefits  all  farm¬ 
ers,  large  and  small,  and  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  in¬ 
come,  as  well  as  providing  the  food 
needed  by  all  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  knows 
that  it  might  be  one  of  his  purposes  to 
defeat  the  farm  program.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  the 
Senator  is  not  correct.  I  admit  I  do  not 
like  the  farm  program  which  is  before 


the  Senate.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small  farmer 
who  has  100  or  200  acres  cannot  afford 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  accept  payments  to  cut  back 
his  acreage.  He  has  to  buy  a  tractor  to 
cultivate  the  100  or  200  acres.  He  has 
to  buy  cornpickers,  combines,  and  all 
the  other  machinery  that  goes  with  any 
farm  operation. 

When  the  small  farmer  cuts  back  his 
acreage  his  cost  of  operation  is  almost 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  he  did  not 
cut  back.  Therefore,  he  cannot  afford 
to  cut  back.  A  farmer  with  a  thousand 
acres  or  several  thousand  acres  can  cut 
back  a  few  hundred  acres,  put  it  in  the 
Soil  Bank  and  collect  his  money  from 
the  Government,  and  put  the  rest  of  his 
production  in  a  price-support  loan.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  lay  off  one  or  two  of  his 
hired  men.  He  can  efficiently  utilize  his 
machinery  on  the  reduced  acreage. 

By  subsidizing  big  operations  under 
the  farm  program,  we  will  gradually 
force  the  small-farmer  type  of  operation 
out  of  business. 

Theoretically,  under  the  bill,  the  small 
farmer  has  the  same  benefits  as  the 
large  farmer  except  that,  as  I  said  before, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  his 
operation,  to  efficiently  make  use  of  the 
equipment  which  he  must  buy  for  100 
acres  or  200  acres,  he  cannot  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Soil  Bank  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  exactly  true  to  say 
that  the  small  farmer  will  benefit  under 
the  bill  to  the  extent  that  the  large  op¬ 
erator  will,  because  the  small  farmer 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  programs. 
Certainly  a  man  operating  a  farm  with 
a  $100,000  annual  income,  should  be 
able  to  do  it  without  coming  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  for  de¬ 
laying  this  matter  further.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  ask  again  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote,  because  I  wish  to  know  exactly  how 
far  the  Senate  wishes  to  go  with  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse¬ 
quently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
earlier  remarks,  a  list  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  of  June  21, 
1965,  showing  the  loans  that  were  made 
in  excess  of  $100,000  in  price  support 
loans  under  this  program. 

This  list  includes  “loans  only”  and  does 
not  include  the  amounts  these  same 
people  may  have  received  under  the  feed 
grain  program  or  other  programs. 

The  amendment  I  offered  covers  all 
together  under  the  proposed  limitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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State,  producer,  and  address 

Quantity 

pledged 

Amount 

loaned 

Amount 

repaid 

CORN 

Illinois: 

Tallmadge  Ranch,  Inc.,  Momence _ 

115, 930 

$128, 682. 28 
180,  618. 12 

Cote  Farms,  Inc.,  St.  Anne _ _ 

167,  239 

Iowa:  V.  Bell,  Chrystal  Bros..  E.  E.  Reid, 

Roy  Reid,  Max  Naylor,  Jake  Bell,  To- 
shiama  Co.,  R.  Garst,  Tr.  et  al„  A.  Stein, 
Dr.  W.  Mackin,  Garst  Co.,  and  L.  M. 

Brannon,  Coon  Kapids _  _ _ _ 

153, 123 
99,120 

192,  357 

153, 123.  00 
100, 111.20 

173, 121. 30 

Nebraska:  Hundahl  Farms,  Tekamah _ 

BARLEY 

Arizona:  Youngkcr  Farms  Co.,  Buckeye.-. 

$173, 121. 30 

California: 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc.,  Five  Points. . 

219, 147 

201,  615.  24 

201,  615. 24 

Westlake  Farms,  Inc.,  Stratford _ 

833, 333 

766, 666. 40 

766,  666.  40 

BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

California:  C.  J.  Segerstrom  &  Sons,  Costa 

12, 000 

122,400.00 

GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Arizona:  Jack  Robinson  &  Sons,  Willcox _ 

52,365 

100, 017. 15 

OATS 

Oregon:  Tulana  Farms,  Klamath  Falls _ 

Bushels 

718,750 

524, 687. 50 

524, 687. 50 

RICE 

Arkansas: 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

Producers  Rice  Mill,  Inc. ,  Stuttgart - 

486, 000 

2, 609, 820.  00 

2, 609, 820. 00 

Arkansas: 

Alice  Sidney  Farms,  Lake  Village _ 

24,  456 

123,  502.  80 

123,  502. 80 

W.  B.  Bynum  Cooperage  Co.,  Inc., 

Dennett  _ .  -  - 

34,  102 

169,  470.  33 

169,  476.  33 

Craighead  Rice  Milling  Co.,  Jonesboro. 

41,  178 

190,  578.  73 

190,  578.  73 

James  M,  Thomas,  Tuckerman.  .  ... 

18,  810 

105,  524.  09 

6,  452.  62 

Redbud  Farms,  Inc.,  Wabash . .  . 

34,  161 

171,  077.  76 

171,  077.  76 

Willard  C.  Wilson,  Harrisburg _ 

20, 938 

104,  2G9.  43 

104,  269.  43 

Louisiana: 

Edmond  and  Vincent  Zauenbrecher, 

Bonita. - - -  - 

27, 146 

126,  756.  06 

126,  756.  06 

J.  C.  Larrison,  Wilmot,  Ark _ _ 

46,  533 

220,  932.  23 

220, 932. 23 

Mississippi: 

Allen  Gray  Estate,  Benoit _ 

22.  928 

117,  921.79 

27, 145.  80 

Greer  Bros.  &  Son,  Hollandale _ 

25,  052 

126,  770.  79 

126,  770.  79 

Texas:  Anderson  Farming  Co.,  Lissie _ 

39, 377 

204,  756.  09 

204,  756.  09 

SOYBEANS 

Arkansas:  Arkansas  Grain  Corp.,  Stuttgart- 

Bushels 

5, 036, 039 

11, 644, 375. 24 

2, 701, 898.  61 

WHEAT 

Montana:  Campbell  Farming  Corp., 

Hardin _ _ — . 

179, 429 

269, 125. 32 

269, 125. 32 

Oregon: 

Ralph  S.  Crum,  lone _ 

59,  604 

107, 160.  49 

29, 154.  62 

Kay  Bros.,  Inc.,  Milton  Freewater _ 

59,  670 

109, 196. 10 

109,196.10 

Glenn  Thome,  Pendleton..  ... _ 

60, 491 

105,  027.  53 

105, 027.  53 

Washington: 

Leonard  and  Henry  Franz,  Lind _ 

77, 821 

137, 464.  42 

137, 464.  42 

Glen  Miller  &  Son,  Amber _ 

66, 463 

118,  304. 12 

118, 304. 12 

COTTON 

Alabama:  James  &  Bamberg,  Uniontown.. 

Bales 

634 

110, 326.  98 

Arkansas: 

Miller  Lumber  Co.,  Marianna _ _  _ 

923 

142, 173.  82 
129,  861.  54 

W.  M.  Smith  &  Son,  Birdeye _ 

759 

18,  219.  52 

S.  C.  Chapin,  Traumann _ 

1,  450 

255,  728.  01 

209,  345.  72 

Louisiana: 

1,209 

M.  P.  Utz^  Tallulah!..  ._  _  _ 

1, 199 

191,  276.  85 

60, 382. 18 

Mississippi: 

605 

102,  520. 37 
101,  037.  75 
136,  506.  82 

J.  T.  Brand,  Prairie _  _  _ 

658 

Allen-Brashier  Planting  Co.,  lndianola. 

840 

801 

135,  886.  07 

State,  producer,  and  address 


Quantity  Amount 
pledged  loaned 


Amount 

repaid 
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Mississippi — Continued 

J.  &  M.  McKee,  Friars  Point _ 

Billups  Plantation,  lndianola _ 

Emile  T.  Schaefer,  Yazoo  City _ 

S.  C.  Coleman,  Yazoo  City _ 

H.  M.  Haney,  Jonestown _ 

Oasis  Plantation ,  Stovall _ 

Yandell  Bros.,  Vance _ 

C.  B.  Box  Co.,  Midnight _ 

Kline  Planting  Co.,  Alligator _ 

King  Plantation,  Greenwood _ 

Roberson  Plantation,  Minter  City _ 

O.  F.  Bledsoe  Plantations,  Greenwood. 

Klondike  Planting  Co„  Greenville _ 

Billups  Plantation,  Inc.,  lndianola _ 

Self  &  Co.,  Marks _ 

L.  H.  Fedric  Farms,  Glendora _ 

Trail  Lake  Planting  Co.,  Greenville _ 

Withers  &  Seabrook,  Tunica _ 

J.  J.  Hill  &  Co.,  Webb _ 

Posey  Mound  Planting  Co.,  Marks _ 

M.  J.  Cornmer,  Jonestown _ 

Byron  A.  Seward,  Louise _ 

Greenhill  Plantation,  Midnight _ 

Roy  Flowers,  Mattson _ 

Flowers  Bros.  Planting  Co.,  Dublin _ 

H.  R.  Watson  &  Sons,  Tunica _ 

J.  R.  Flautt  &  Sons,  Swan  Lake _ 

T.  E.  Pemble,  Merigold _ 

Torrey  Wood  &  Son,  Hollandale _ 

Race  Track  Plantation,  Greenwood _ 

Ralph  T.  Hand,  Jr.,  Glendora _ 

W.  P.  Scruggs,  Doddsbille _ 

Sturdivant  &  Bishop,  Inc.,  Minter  City. 

Borles  Bros.,  Inverness _ 

Oaklawn  Plantation,  Dundee _ 

W.  M.  Duncan,  Inverness _ 

Evans  Townes  Estate,  Minter  City _ 

Ed  Hunter  Steele,  Morgan  City _ 

Howard  &  Blythe  Planting  Co.,  Lake 

Cormorant. 

William  M.  Pitts,  lndianola _ 

Stonewall  Plantation,  Greenwood _ 

Buehkorn  Planting  Co.,  Greenwood _ 

Jerry  Falls,  Webb _ 

New  Hope  Plantation,  Greenwood _ 

Dean  &  Co.,  Tribbett _ 

S.  II.  &  Dorothy  W.  Kyle,  Clarksdale— 

T.  G.  Flowers,  Mattson _ 

W.  T.  Touchberry,  Glen  Allan _ 

J.  E.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Tchula _ 

R.  W.  Owen,  Tunica _ 

L.  W.  Wade,  Greenwood _ 

Fred  Tavoleti  &  Sons,  Clarksdale _ 

R.  W.  Jones  &  Son,  Lula. . — . . 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co.,  Louise _ 

Fairfax  Plantation,  Tribbett _ 

Byron  B.  Sharpe,  Tchula _ 

Mike  P.  Sturdivant  Plantation,  Glen¬ 
dora _ _ 

Norman  Brown,  Duncan _ 

Chiana  Grove  Plantation,  Belzoni _ 

Tennessee: 

Atlantic  Place,  Memphis _ 

Pacific  Place,  Memphis - 

Texas: 

Mike  Maros,  Fabens _ 

Lee  Moor  Farms,  Clint _ t. _ 

L.  R.  Allison,  Tornillo _ 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Hoover  and  estate,  R.  T. 

Hoover,  El  Paso _ 

E.  Cockrell,  Jr.,  Fort  Stockton _ 

Chandler  Co.,  Fort  Stockton _ 


Bales 

675 

1,187 

858 

705 
783 
673 

1,661 
2,004 
1,325 
1,822 
1,201 
1,667 
1,380 
794 
1,206 
1,010 
1, 195 
657 
1,000 
553 
588 
596 
812 
2,868 
822 
1,  595 
870 
1,  010 
694 
1, 121 
600 
1,  376 
849 
1,040 
587 
1,807 

706 
757 
944 


$110, 358.  86 
203,  088.  33 
138,392.87 
120, 985.  42 
136,  693. 87 
114,440.  65 
272, 683. 28 
335, 685.  95 
231,709.86 
316,  586.  80 
208,  667. 91 
283,  244.  90 
218,  490.  54 
134,  347. 50 
212,717.27 
170,  162.  65 
194,  876.  87 
109,  225.  32 
170,  587.  69 
100, 198. 11 
100,  207.  73 

102,  968.  68 
142, 339.  50 
468,  995. 13 
132, 965. 89 

262. 395. 17 
138, 163,  73 
168,  589.  65 
173, 821.92 
182, 735.  23 
100,  240. 82 
235,  227. 56 

146. 313. 17 
167,  441. 20 

103,  613. 87 
305, 621.  63 
116, 670.  88 
131, 570.  01 
163,277.20 


$124,494.14 
68, 630.  60 
1,492.17 
2, 140, 88 


174,  734. 49 


31,  596.  76 
741.83 
2, 080.  38 
167,  649. 06 
90,  502. 05 


14,  650.  73 
193,  051.  76 


37, 186. 14 


736. 16 
155.  82 


13, 321. 37 
683.86 


18,  780.  51 
15, 875.  20 
23, 928.  55 
43,  030. 07 
4,  509.  09 
97,  711.88 


167,  441.  20 
235.  00 
305, 621.  63 
51, 805. 22 
2, 196.  23 
49,  442.  38 


833 
760 
635 
819 
640 
783 
1,040 
1,  372 

1,  703 
744 

770 

2,  213 
843 
611 
921 
918 

771 


136,  817.  59 
124,  750.  57 
102,  410.  34 
131,  695.  52 
110,  315.  48 
124,  804.  26 
169,  605.  40 
224,  066.  43 
267,  219.  66 
123,  432.  02 
130,  906. 18 
373,  149. 17 
134,  052.  64 
100, 132.  47 
161,  552. 51 
152,  914.  52 
126, 831.  29 


44, 607.  94 
8, 919.  35 


1,801.22 
11,  077.  98 
115,  058.  22 


7,  720.  34 
187,  289. 38 
5, 108.  95 
124,  064.  IS 
9,  381.  81 
7,  384.  78 
13,  365.  88 
9,  624.  57 
33,  692. 18 
11,  391.  90 


2,  243 
712 
937 


382,  870.  53 
118,  716.  79 
163,  050.  85 


5,  595.  83 
74,  597.  24 


735  118,  231.  80 

1,785  286,369.87 


483 
1,  263 
382 


131,  092.  92 
315,  489. 96 
101,  741.  92 


1,  515 
856 
875 


404,  493. 42 
135,  963.  82 
130,  048.  90 


COTTON 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  County  Farm,  Blythville-. 
Mississippi  State  Penitentiary,  Parch- 

man _ 

Do _ _ _ 


Bales 

158 

476 

523 


27,266.20  . . 

82,999.38  82,820.13 

91,  348.  42  91, 348.  42 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
list  includes  those  receiving  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  Some  go  as  high  as  $11  mil¬ 
lion  for  one  operation. 

In  defeating  the  proposed  amendments 
the  Senate  has  established  that  it  does 
not  want  limitations  at  all.  I  see  no  need 
to  debate  it  further. 

I  notice  from  the  list  that  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  Penitentiary  gets  over  $175,- 
000. 

I  wonder  how  any  State  penitentiary 
could  be  described  as  a  small  farmer. 


The  question  comes  to  mind:  If  they 
violate  the  provisions  and  are  brought  to 
court,  how  can  a  penitentiary  be  pro¬ 
secuted?  But  I  am  sure  this  Great  So¬ 
ciety  will  have  a  ready  explanation.  Per¬ 
haps  even  the  inmates  may  be  invited  to 
the  bill  signing. 

In  the  future  I  do  not  want  to  hear  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  making  pious 
speeches  about  how  interested  they  are  in 
the  small  farmer.  It  is  evident  they  are 
not  interested  in  the  small  farmer.  They 
are  more  interested  in  a  bill  that  takes 


care  of  the  larger  corporate  type  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

I  suggest  that  they  discontinue  the 
hypocrisy  of  referring  to  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  1960  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
recall  that  at  that  time — in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  later  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — I  argued  as  strongly  as  I  could 
in  support  of  the  dollar  limitation  on 
amendments.  As  I  recall,  we  managed, 
to  place  a  $50,000  ceiling  on.  I  like  to 
think  that  my  position  was  sound  at 
that  time. 

I  have  voted  consistently  today,  and 
will  vote  again  in  a  moment,  against 
the  application  of  a  dollar  ceiling  to 
present  programs. 

Briefly,  let  me  explain  why.  First,  in 
1960,  we  had  no  experience  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  of  a  dollar  ceiling. 
Second,  unlike  today,  the  programs  then 
were  largely  nonvoluntary.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  we  attempted  to  develop 
a  farm  program  based  upon  voluntary 
use  and  application. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  to  apply 
a  dollar  ceiling  would  be  self-defeating. 
The  situation  was  not  thus  in  1960.  The 
question  which  confronts  us  is  not  so 
much  whether  it  should  be  $25,000,  or 
$50,000,  or  $100,000,  but  whether  there 
should  be  a  voluntary  or  mandatory 
program. 

So  long  as  the  majority  seeks  to  de¬ 
velop  a  voluntary  program,  we  are  fool¬ 
ing  ourselves  when  we  treat  it  as  though 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  results 
achieved  between  $25,000  and  $200,000. 

Under  the  present  programs  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments  would  not — in  itself — 
increase  the  incomes  of  small  farmers. 
It  could  well  cut  their  income  by  en¬ 
couraging  large  farmers,  who  would  lose 
incentives  for  program  cooperation,  to 
increase  production  and  depress  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  returns  of  small  producers. 

The  money  saved  by  forcing  large 
farmers  out  of  program  participation 
could  well  be  lost  in  the  cost  of  storing 
and  handling  the  additional  surpluses. 

We  are  adding,  I  believe,  desirable  flex¬ 
ibility  to  our  farm  and  food  policies  and 
programs  through  the  1965  legislation. 
This  flexibility  must  run  through  the 
entire  fabric.  The  payment  limitation, 
meaningful  in  earlier  programs,  is  not 
suited  to  the  present  situation. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  payment 
limitation  concept  might  not  be  reason¬ 
ably  restored  in  the  future  in  response 
to  new  situations. 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study  of  com¬ 
mercial  family  farms  that  will  indicate, 


among  other  things,  the  degree  to  which 
farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  such 
farmers.  Certainly  such  a  study  must 
give  attention  to  program  payment  limi¬ 
tations  and  the  results  that  might  be 
anticipated,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  unlike 
my  position  in  1960,  today  I  have 
opposed  and  shall  continue  to  oppose  the 
application  of  a  dollar  ceiling. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  arguments  to  advance. 
If  the  Senate  wishes  to  destroy  the  farm 
program  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote  for 
the  Williams  amendment.  Whether  the 
limit  is  fixed  at  $25,000,  or  $50,000,  or 
$100,000,  so  long  as  it  has  any  effect 
at  all,  that  effect  is  to  prevent  the  farm 
program  from  working  as  it  has  been 
written  by  Congress. 

I  think  before  we  wreck  the  program 
designed  to  provide  our  citizens  with 
plentiful  food  and  fiber,  we  might  look 
at  some  of  the  other  programs  which 
may  involve  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
a  listing  of  such  subsidies,  as  contained 
in  a  joint  committee  print  of  materials 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee,  entitled  “Subsidy  and  Subsidy- 
Effect  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Chapter  n.  Scope  of  Subsidies 

A  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
o f  the  sweeping,  amorphous  character  of 
subsidy  programs  may  be  gained  by  a  mere 
listing  of  the  various  Federal  programs,  past 
and  present,  which,  by  one  criterion  or  an¬ 
other,  might  be  considered  to  partake  of  or 
involve  an  element  of  subsidy  regardless  of 
original  intent  of  any  particular  program. 
This  chapter  undertakes  such  a  classified 
listing.  Needless  to  say,  it  would  be  easy  in 
such  a  listing  to  overlook  some  program 
which  should  be  included,  just  as  it  is  to 
expand  the  listing  unduly  in  order  to  under¬ 
score  the  many  and  graded  facets  of  the  con¬ 
cept.  It  will  be  readily  apparent,  moreover, 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  listed 
subsidy  programs  could  be  included  in  more 
than  one  category.  To  avoid  duplication,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  each  pro¬ 
gram  only  in  its  primary  category. 

I.  GRANTS  TO  BUSINESS  FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS 
TO  CARRY  OUT  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Shipbuilding  differential  subsidy — Mari¬ 
time  Administration.1 * 3 4 

Shipbuilding  subsidy  for  fishing  vessels — 
Interior  Department. 

Ship-operating  differential  subsidy. 

Subsidies  to  wartime  producers  of  various 
raw  materials  and  consumer  items  to  stim¬ 
ulate  production  without  violating  price 
ceilings. 

Land  grants  and  cash  contributions  for 
railroad  construction. 


1  This  subsidy  is  supplemented  by  ( 1 ) 

Government’s  assuming  the  full  cost  of  de¬ 
fense  features  built  into  a  ship;  (2)  gen¬ 
erous  trade-in  allowances  on  old  vessels; 

(3)  easy  payment  plans  for  vessel  purchases; 

(4)  Government  loans  of  up  to  75  percent  of 
a  vessel’s  purchase  price;  and  (5)  exemp¬ 
tion  of  profits  of  subsidized  shipping  com¬ 
panies  from  corporate  income  tax,  when 
placed  in  reserves  for  new  construction. 


Government  subscriptions  to  railroad 
securities. 

Subsidies  for  carrying  mail — ship  and  civil 
air  carriers. 

Partial  financing  of  plants  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  from  atomic  fuels. 

II.  FARM  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS 

Commodity  price  support  program,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  maintains  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  by 
guaranteeing  such  prices  through  nonre¬ 
course  loans  to  farmers. 

Surplus  disposal  programs,  domestic  and 
export. 

Conservation  and  soil  bank  payments. 

International  Wheat  Agreement,  under 
which  the  price  of  wheat  to  Amerioan  farm¬ 
ers  is  maintained  at  levels  above  those  on 
the  world  market. 

Sugar  Act  payments,  a  subsidy  to  domestic 
sugar  producers  who  meet  certain  conditions 
of  employment,  production,  and  marketing. 

Irrigation  and  flood  control. 

Grazing  rights  in  national  forestry  and 
other  public  lands. 

Agricultural  extension  services. 

III.  TAX  BENEFITS  TO  SPECIFIC  ECONOMIC  GROUPS 

Depletion  allowances  to  minerals  pro¬ 
ducers  and  other  extractive  industries. 

Accelerated  amortization  of  defense  facili¬ 
ties,  for  holders  of  certificates  of  necessity. 

Specific  concessions  to  small  business 
under  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1958. 

Liberalized  depreciation  schedules. 

Tax  credits  to  modernize  plants  and 
machinery. 

Authorized  deductions  on  income  tax  com¬ 
putations  are  of  particular  assistance  to 
particular  groups  of  individuals,  such  as  bor¬ 
rowers  (including  home  mortgagors),  the 
elderly,  blind,  and  sick. 

Any  reduction  in  taxes  will,  of  course, 
benefit  certain  individuals  and  firms  more 
than  others. 

IV.  INDIRECT  ASSISTANCE  TO  SPECIFIC  ECONOMIC 

GROUPS 

Financing  of  highway  construction,  costs 
of  which  may  be  borne  unequally,  resulting, 
some  maintain,  in  a  subsidy  to  the  trucking 
industry. 

Financing  of  airport  construction. 

Construction  of  air  navigation  aids — traffic 
control  equipment,  weather  reporting  facili¬ 
ties,  radio  beams,  instrument  landing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Improvements  to  harbors,  dredging  of 
rivers,  construction  of  canals,  and  assisting 
in  financing  construction  of  canals. 

Protective  tariffs. 

Government  purchase  restrictions  under 
the  Buy  American  Act. 

Reserving  coastal  trade  and  trade  with 
noncontiguous  areas  of  the  United  States  to 
American-flag  shipping. 

Cargo  preference — several  laws  stipulating 
various  kinds  of  cargo  preference;  e.g., 
requiring  goods  purchased  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  exports  financed  by  Government  loans, 
and  half  of  foreign  aid  shipments  to  be 
transported  in  American -flag  vessels. 

V.  GOVERNMENT  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS  WITH 

INCIDENTAL  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  SIMILAR  TO 

THOSE  OF  SUBSIDIES 

Letting  of  Government  contracts  for  sup¬ 
plies,  research,  and  development,  etc. 

Special  provisions  favoring  (1)  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  (2)  depressed  areas  in  awarding 
of  Government  contracts. 

Disposal  of  surplus  property,  e.g.,  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  ships,  and  many  other  items 
at  less  than  market  value. 

Stockpiling  of  mineral  and  other  strategic 
materials. 

Silver  purchasing. 
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VI.  FREE  SERVICES  OR  SERVICES  BELOW  COST, 
OFFERED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  2 

Statistical  information  of  many  kinds  of 
importance  to  business,  industry,  and  labor. 
The  more  important  Federal  agencies  fur¬ 
nishing  statistical  services  free  or  at  small 
charge  to  the  public  are: 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  the 
Census:  Office  of  Business  Economics. 

Department  of  Labor:  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Post  Office  Department. 

Treasury  Department:  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Federal  Communications  Ccjmmission. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Maps,  charts,  and  aids  to  navigation  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Geological 
Survey. 

Crop  estimates  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Service. 

Weather  forecasts  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Scientific  and  industrial  research  by  such 
agencies  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Certain  postal  services,  provided  free  and 
various  others  below  cost,  such  as  second- 
and  third-class  mail  and  rural  free  delivery. 

Management  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  businesses  and  area  redevelopment 
agencies. 

Assistance  to  small  business  in  obtaining 
Government  contracts. 

Protection  against  forest  fires. 

Land  grants  and  land  sales  to  farmers. 

Construction  and  assistance  in  maintain¬ 
ing  farm-to-market  roads. 

VB.  LENDING  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAMS 

OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  EFFECT  IN  FISCAL 

YEAR  1965 

(a)  Direct  loan  programs: 

Department  of  Agirculture : 

Rural  Electrification  Administration : 
Loans,  chiefly  to  cooperatives,  to  provide 
electric  power  and  telephone  service  to  farms. 

Farmers  Home  Administration :  Loans  to 
farmers  to  “strengthen  the  family  type  farm 
and  encourage  better  farming  methods”;  in¬ 
clude  operating,  ownership,  rural  housing, 
land  use,  watershed,  and  emergency  loans. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Loans  to 
farmers  with  commodities  as  collateral. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Administration:  Loans  for  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  public  facilities  in 
redevelopment  areas. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Office  of  Education:  Loan  funds  for 
student  financial  aid,  construction,  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  teaching  equipment. 

Department  of  State:  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development:  Loans  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  to  promote  unilateral  trade  and 
economic  development,  and  other  loans  to 
develop  resources  of  underdevelopment  na¬ 
tions. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries:  Loans  to  fisheries. 

Export-Import  Bank:  Loans  to  finance  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  and  to  promote  economic 
development  in  lesser  developed  countries.3 


2  Loan,  loan  guarantee,  and  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  are  listed  separately,  below. 

*  Currently  self-supporting. 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  Fed¬ 
eral  National  Mortgage  Association:  Pur¬ 
chase  of  Government-insured  mortgages.3 

Urban  Renewal  Administration:  Loans  to 
local  public  agencies  for  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal  projects.3 

Community  Facilities  Administration: 
Construction  loans  for  college  housing,  for 
public  facilities,  and  for  facilities  for  the 
elderly. 

Public  Housing  Administration:  Loans  to 
local  authorities  for  construction  of  low-rent 
public  housing.3 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Loans  to  combat  poverty  in  rural  areas. 

Loans  to  small  businesses  and  individuals 
interested  in  establishing  small  businesses. 

Small  Business  Administration: 

Business  loans  to  small  busineses. 

Disaster  loans  to  small  businesses. 

Purchases  of  debentures  of  and  loans  to 
small  business  investment  companies. 

Loans  to  State  and  local  development 
companies. 

Veterans’  Administration:  Direct  housing 
loans  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns.3 

(b)  Loan  guarantee  and  insurance  pro¬ 
grams:  4 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration:  Insures  wide 
range  of  real  estate  loans. 

Veterans’  Administration:  Housing,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  farm  loans  to  veterans  guaranteed. 

Farmers  Home  Administration :  Insures 
farm  ownership  and  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  loans. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Private 
loans  on  commodities  guaranteed. 

Maritime  Administration:  Guarantees  pri¬ 
vate  construction  loans  and  mortgages  on 
most  types  of  passenger  and  cargo-carrying 
vessels. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Guarantees  loans 
for  aircraft  purchases  by  local  air  services 
and  other  small  airlines. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Guar¬ 
antees  loans  to  railroads  for  certain  purposes 
under  Transportation  Act  of  1958. 

Defense  Production  Act  (sec.  301)  :  Au¬ 
thorizes  guarantees  by  various  agencies  on 
loans  t6  defense  contractors  and  subcon¬ 
tractors. 

Export-Import  Bank. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

VIH.  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS  UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  5 

Agricultural  crop  insurance — Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Bank  deposit  insurance — Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Savings  and  loan  association  deposit  in¬ 
surance — Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur¬ 
ance  Corporation. 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance — 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Federal  employees  civil  service  retirement 
insurance — Civil  Service  Commission. 

Health  insurance  for  Federal  employees 
(participation  in) — Civil  Service  Commission. 

U.S.  Government  life  insurance — Veterans’ 
Administration. 

National  service  life  insurance — Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Veterans’  special  term  life  insurance — - 
Veterans’  Administration. 


4  Several  of  these  programs  do  not  now 
involve  net  losses  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Insurance  and  loan  guarantee  pro¬ 
grams  involve  Federal  commitments  which 
could  result  in  losses  to  the  Government  at 
some  future  time.  These  programs  are  in 
the  nature  of  subsidies  in  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
viding  insurance  or  loan  guarantee  services 
not  available  or  available  only  at  higher  cost 
from  private  enterprise. 

s  See  above,  pp.  14-15,  for  loan  and  mort¬ 
gage  guarantee  and  insurance.  Several  of 
the  programs  listed  here  do  not  involve  net 
contributions  by  the  Federal  Government. 
See  also  footnote  4,  p.  14. 
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Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Disability  insurance — Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Service-disabled  veterans'  insurance-  — 
Veterans’  Administration. 

Unemployment  insurance  (jointly  with  the 
States) — Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Railroad  unemployment  and  sickness  in¬ 
surance — Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Maritime  war  risk  insurance — -Maritime 
Administration. 

Aviation  war  risk  insurance — Department 
of  Commerce. 

IX.  FEDERAL  AID  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS  6 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 
School  lunch  program. 

National  forests  fund,  shared  revenues. 
National  grasslands,  shared  revenues. 
Cooperative  projects  in  marketing. 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation,  etc. 
Watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention. 
Special  milk  program.7 
Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties: 

Food  stamp  program.8 
Value  of  commodities  distributed. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  value  of 
commodities  distributed.0 
Department  of  Commerce : 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  construction: 
Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund). 

Other. 

Grants  for  public  facilities. 

State  marine  schools. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Army: 

Lease  of  flood  control  lands,  shared  reve¬ 
nues. 

National  Guard. 

Civil  Defense. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 
Disaster  relief. 

Accelerated  public  works  program. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare: 

Office  of  Education : 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts. 

Cooperative  vocational  education. 
Assistance  for  school  construction. 
Maintenance  and  operation  of  schools. 
Library  services. 

Defense  education  activities. 

Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Public  Health  Service : 

Control  of  venereal  diseases. 

Control  of  tuberculosis. 

Community  health  practice  and  research. 
Mental  health  activities. 

National  Cancer  Institute. 

National  Heart  Institute. 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control. 
Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged. 
Radiological  health. 

Communicable  disease  activity. 
Construction,  hospital  activities  and  health 
research  facilities. 

Construction,  waste  treatment  works. 
Welfare  Administration. 

Children’s  Bureau. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services. 

Services  for  crippled  children. 

Child  welfare  services. 

Bureau  of  Family  Services : 

Old-age  assistance. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. 


6  As  reported  in  the  1964  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

7  Cash  payments  to  States  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  non¬ 
profit  schools;  net  of  refunds. 

8  Federal  share  of  the  value  of  food  stamps 
redeemed  under  the  pilot  food  stamp  plan. 

0  Cost  of  food  commodities  acquired 
through  price-support  operations. 
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Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis¬ 
abled  . 

Aid  to  the  blind. 

Aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled. 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoration  and  fish 
restoration  and  management. 

Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  and 
Alaska  game  law,  shared  revenues. 

Payments  from  receipts  under  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  shared  revenues. 

Payments  under  certain  special  funds, 
shared  revenues. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Department  of  Labor:  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  Employment  Service  Ad¬ 
ministration  (trust  fund). 

Federal  Power  Commission:  Payments  un¬ 
der  Federal  Power  Act,  shared  revenues. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency:  Federal  airport 
program. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency : 

Office  of  Administrator: 

Low  income  housing  demonstration  pro¬ 
grams. 

Open  space  land  grants. 

Urban  renewal  program. 

Urban  planning  assistance. 

Public  Housing  Administration:  Low -rent 
public  housing  program. 

Small  Business  Administration :  Grants  for 
research  and  management  counseling. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Shared  reve¬ 
nues. 

Veterans’  Administration:  State  homes  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Miscellaneous  grants.10 

X.  FEDERAL  AID  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUALS,  ETC., 
WITHIN  THE  STATES  11 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Agricultural  conservation  program. 

Sugar  Act  program. 

Conservation  reserve  program. 

Land-use  adjustment  program. 

Great  Plains  conservation  program. 

Rural  housing  grants. 

Department  of  Commerce:  State  marine 
schools  (subsistence  of  cadets) . 

Department  of  Defense: 

Army  National  Guard. 

Air  Force  National  Guard. 

Civil  defense. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare: 

Office  of  the  Commissioner : 

Cooperative  research. 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States. 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses. 

Office  of  Education: 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies. 

Defense  educational  activities. 

Cooperative  research. 

Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  for  the 
deaf. 

Educational  television  facilities. 

Public  Health  Service: 

Mental  health  activities. 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activities. 


10  Includes  transitional  grants  to  Alaska, 
flood-control  payment,  open  space  land,  low- 
income  housing,  Federal  payment  to  District 
of  Columbia,  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Interchange  between  East  and  West, 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  drainage 
of  anthracite  mines,  loan  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  land  acquisition  of 
National  Capital  Park,  Parkway  and  Play¬ 
ground  System,  Internal  Revenue  collections 
for  Puerto  Rico  (shared  revenues) . 

11  As  reported  in  the  1964  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities. 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities. 

Chronic  disease  and  health  of  the  aged. 

National  Cancer  Institute. 

National  Heart  Institute. 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research. 

Community  health  practice  and  research. 

Cancer  research  facilities. 

Hospital  and  medical  facility  research. 

General  research  and  services. 

General  research  support  grants. 

Nursing  services  and  research. 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control. 

Air  pollution  control. 

Milk,  food,  interstate  and  community  san¬ 
itation. 

Occupational  health. 

Radiological  health. 

Accident  prevention. 

Hospital  construction  activities. 

Construction  of  health  research  facilities. 

Dental  services  and  resources. 

Communicable  disease  activities. 

Child  health  and  human  development. 

Environmental  health  sciences. 

Welfare  Administration: 

Children’s  Bureau: 

Services  for  crippled  children. 

Child  welfare  research  and  demonstration 
grants. 

Child  welfare  training  grants. 

Other. 

Bureau  of  Family  Services:  assistance  for 
repatriated  U.S.  nationals. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

Grants  for  special  projects. 

Training  and  traineeships. 

Department  of  Labor: 

Unemployment  compenstation  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Manpower  development  and  training  activ¬ 
ities. 

National  Science  Foundation: 

Research  grants  awarded. 

Fellowship  awards. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  fellowships 
and  assistance  to  schools. 

Veterans’  Administration : 

Automobiles,  etc.,  for  disabled  veterans. 

Readjustment  benefits  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  an  examination 
of  this  list  that,  first,  there  is  some  inevitable 
duplication  and,  second,  there  are  a  number 
of  the  programs,  particularly  in  section  IX, 
“Federal  Aid  Payments  to  States  and  Local 
Units,”  where  the  subsidy  element  may 
widely  be  considered  to  be  negligible.  Sec¬ 
tions  IX  and  X,  which  list  Federal-aid  pay¬ 
ments  to  States  and  local  units,  and  Federal- 
aid  payments  to  individuals  within  States, 
are  taken  directly  from  the  1964  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Much 
of  the  health  and  education  assistance  indi¬ 
cated  in  section  IX  is  of  such  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  benefit  and  does  not  involve  payments  to 
businesses  or  subsidies  as  commonly  defined 
that  it  need  not  be  of  further  concern  in  this 
report. 

From  this  list  a  further  problem  suggests 
itself.  It  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  the  incidence  of  these  subsidy  and 
subsidy-like  programs.  The  school  lunch 
program  subsidizes  the  farmer  by  helping  cut 
back  on  farm  surpluses,  but  clearly  also  sub¬ 
sidizes  the  recipients  of  this  food  and  their 
parents.  The  second-class  postage  rates  are 
far  from  covering  the  costs  of  carrying  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  within  this  class, 
but  the  benefit  of  the  subsidy  is  shared 
among  publishers,  advertisers,  subscribers, 
and  other  readers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  258  Leg.] 

YEAS— 42 


Allott 

Dominick 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Douglas 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RusseU,  Ga. 

Case 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cburch 

McGovern 

Simpson- 

Clark 

McIntyre 

Smith 

Cotton 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dodd 

Moss 

NAYS— 50 

Young,  Ohio 

Bass 

Hruska 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Symington 

Harris 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Hart 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Hill 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Aiken 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Anderson 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Bennett 

Scott 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  436 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  436,  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  on  behalf 
of  himself,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  VIII - ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 

ON  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 

Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

Sec.  801.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  effec¬ 
tive  utUization  of  the  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  so  that  (1)  the 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  insofar  as  passible,  will  be  competi¬ 
tive  in  the  markets  for  such  commodities 
in  the  world,  (2)  the  present  and  future  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  agricultural  commo¬ 
dities  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  can 
be  fully  met,  (3)  the  interests  of  taxpayers 
and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safeguarded, 
and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States  will  receive 
a  return  on  their  investment  and  labor  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  oontribuiton  to  the 
national  welfare.  It  is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  pro¬ 
grams  recognizing  the  necessity  for  consum¬ 
ers  in  this  country  to  be  assured  an  adequate 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  of  the 
best  possible  quality  and  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  provide  for  a  study  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Federal  laws  and  programs  per¬ 
taining  to  agriculture  with  a  view  to  revising 
and  modernizing  such  laws  and  programs  in 
order  to  achieve  the  policies  stated  above, 
and  to  provide  for  a  better  coordinated  na¬ 
tional  food  and  fiber  policy. 

Establishment  of  the  Commission  on  United 
States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 

Sec.  802.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  there  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  United  States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commis¬ 
sion”)  . 

Membership  of  the  commission 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  two  from 
private  Ufe. 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a) ,  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 


(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

Organization  of  the  commission 
Sec.  204.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

Quorum 

Sec.  805.  Seven  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen¬ 
sation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  additional 
compensation,  if  any,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $22,500; 
and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  him  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  807.  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

Expenses  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  808.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Expiration  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  809.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  in 
section  10(b),  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  810.  (a)  Investment.. — The  Com¬ 

mission  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture,  includ¬ 
ing  all  matters  relating  to  the  food  and  fiber 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  effect 
of  such  policies  on  all  segments  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,  with  a  view  to  revising  and  modern¬ 
izing  such  laws  and  programs  to  achieve  the 
aims  set  forth  in  section  701  of  this  title.  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  consider  such  matters 
relating  to  agriculture  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate,  but  shall  specifically  consider, 
with  regard  to  the  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  United  States,  (1)  effectiveness  of  price 
support  and  production  controls,  including 
acreage  allotments  and  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas,  which  may  be  in  effect  for 
such  commodities,  (2)  the  future  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
for  such  commodities,  (3)  suitable  uses  for 
land  which  may  not  be  needed  at  the  present 
time  for  the  production  of  such  commodities, 
but  which  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose 


in  the  future,  (4)  methods  for  effectively 
coordinating  domestic  agricultural  policies 
with  the  export  opportunities  for  such  com¬ 
modities,  (5)  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
policies  in  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  interna¬ 
tionally  and  how  such  policies  might  be  im¬ 
proved,  (6)  the  problems  of  rural  economic 
opportunity  in  the  United  States,  (7)  the 
national  requirements  for  the  stockpiling  of 
agricultural  commodities,  (8)  import  and 
export  policies  of  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
spect  to  food  and  fiber  and  the  effect  of 
such  policies  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  (9)  methods  of  extending  and 
expanding  programs  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  without  adversely  affecting 
commercial  markets,  and  (10)  the  need  for 
consolidating  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  other 
Federal  agencies  on  the  development  of  rural 
resources.  The  Commission  shall  also  give 
particular  attention  to  the  formulation  of 
programs  to  facilitate  the  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  producers  who  decide  to 
transfer  to  other  occupations.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  retraining  programs,  relocation  allow¬ 
ances,  assistance  in  obtaining  alternative  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  early  retirement,  and 
provision  for  minimum  compensation  for 
land,  dwellings,  and  equipment  which  such 
producers  no  longer  want  or  need. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February 
1,  1967,  and  may  submit  interim  reports 
prior  thereto. 

Powers  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  811.  (a)  (1)  Hearings. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  any '  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa¬ 
pers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any 
duly  designated  member,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans¬ 
acts  business,  upon  application  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  will  yield  me  4  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yielded  myself  time  but 
if  the  Senator  wishes  to  speak  he  may 
do  so.  I  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  “nay”  today  on  every  one  of  the 
recent  amendments.  I  think  they  are 
wrong  because  the  approach  is  wrong. 
It  is  so  completely  wrong  to  deal  with 
these  matters  without  sufficient  hear¬ 
ings  and  in  ignorance  of  the  results  that 
would  be  accomplished. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong,  after  weeks  of 
hearings  and  after  weeks  of  effort  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  to  apply 
arbitrary  limitations  on  the  floor  without 
there  being  any  knowledge  to  supply  to 
the  Senate  as  to  how  they  would  apply  to 
various  commodities. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  proposed 
amendment  that  excluded  both  of  the 
deficit  crops,  wool  and  sugar,  although 
the  Senator  from  Florida  suggested  that 
course  earlier  during  debate.  The 
amendments  proposed  to  exclude  sugar 
but  made  no  such  provision  for  wool. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
have  to  explain  his  position  on  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  so-called  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  bills  in  every  Congress  for  the  past 
8  or  10  years,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]. 

Everybody  knows  that  those  bills  make 
a  much  more  conservative  approach  to 
this  entire  program  than  existing  law 
and  everyone  knows  it  is  a  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  approach. 

But  I  cannot  make  myself  a  party  to 
this  kind  of  attack  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  we  do  not  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  information. 

Senators  offering  amendments  have 
not  realized  that  along  with  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  which  has  customarily 
been  exempted,  wool  should  have  been 
placed  on  the  same  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  approach  a  problem  affecting  the 
most  vital  industry  of  our  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
seek  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  a  U.S.  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
Policy,  whose  function  would  be  to  con¬ 
sider  every  aspect  of  the  farm  policy 
which  we  are  following  with  respect  to 
the  subjects  of  limitations  on  production, 
the  effectiveness  of  price  support  pro¬ 
grams,  the  conservation  of  land,  and 
the  reservations  of  land  use,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  economic  opportunities  in 
the  United  States,  national  stockpile  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  import  and  export 
policies  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  food  and  fiber,  including  the  food-for- 


peace  program.  In  short,  it  would  in¬ 
clude  every  aspect  of  the  farm-price 
policy  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
purpose  of  relating  one  program  to  others 
in  a  final  way,  so  that  we  may  put  our 
farm  policy  on  a  new  and  constructive 
road.  The  purpose  of  this  Commission, 
is  to  reexamine  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Federal  agricultural  laws  and  programs 
and  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  our 
national  food  and  fiber  policies  in  order 
to  provide  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  updating  and  improving  them. 
This  amendment  takes  the  form  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  I  previously  introduced  in 
the  87th  Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  238,  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  in  the  88th  Congress 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152,  and  in  the 
89th  Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  20.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
Commission  is  expressly  called  for  in  the 
President’s  farm  message  which  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  4, 
1965. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
both  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs].  On  January  16,  1964,  the 
then  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
now  the  Vice  President  introduced  simi¬ 
lar  legislation  and  on  March  2,  1964,  in¬ 
troduced  an  amendment  to  this  end  to 
H.R.  6196,  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  I  also 
introduced  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6196 
to  establish  such  a  Commission  and  as¬ 
surances  were  given  at  that  time  that 
consideration  would  be  given  to  these 
proposals  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

It  is  most  important  in  this  respect 
that  I  point  out  that  this  Commission  is 
exactly  what  the  President  recommended 
in  his  farm  message  to  the  Congress 
of  February  4,  1965.  He  called  for  the 
appointment  of  exactly  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  exactly  this  purpose.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  appointed  the  Commission 
since  February  1965.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  an  Executive  order  has 
been  prepared  for  this  purpose  for  some 
time,  but  that  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  it  as  yet. 

In  any  case,  it  is  important  that  such 
a  policy  should  be  proceeded  with.  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  of  February  4,  1965,  in 
which  he  said: 

COMMISSION  ON  U.S.  POOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 

All  Americans  have  shared  in  the  fruits 
of  an  efficient  agriculture.  All  Americans 
share  also  the  problems  we  face  in  the  farm 
economy  and  in  rural  America  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our  farm 
programs  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  in 
making  rural  America  a  full  partner  in  our 
national  economic  progress,  I  intend  to  con¬ 
duct  a  fundamental  examination  of  the  en¬ 
tire  agriculture  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  reorganize  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — into 
a  new  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  It 
will  be  broadly  representative  of  rural  com¬ 
munities,  consumers,  producers,  industry, 
government,  and  the  public.  I  expect  it  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  our  food  and  fiber 
policies  and  to  bring  additional  viewpoints 
to  bear  on  the  place  of  rural  America. 

I  point  out  that  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission  is  a  body 
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which  has  a  very  much  more  limited 
purpose,  it  is  to  deal  with  review  of  the 
policies  and  administration  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  farm  representa¬ 
tives  including  some  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  like  the  former  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Wickard.  It  does  not  pres¬ 
ently  serve  the  intended  purpose  which 
the  President  himself  described  as  the  in¬ 
tended  function  of  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Fiber  Commission.  That  is  why  he  said 
he  would  reorganize  it.  Proposed  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  new  Commission  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

That  an  overall  approach  and  review 
to  the  farm  problem  is  vitally  necessary 
is  very  clear  from  the  fact  that  farms 
are  becoming  much  bigger. 

I  have  today  voted  to  defeat  amend¬ 
ments  embodying  arbitrary  dollar  limi¬ 
tations  on  farm  loan  and  price  support 
programs. 

The  business  of  trying  to  back  up  a 
deficient  program  and  cover  up  by  put¬ 
ting  some  overall  dollar  limitation  on 
farm  payments  only  permits  the  deficient 
program  to  continue  to  fester  unim¬ 
proved.  So  I  consider  it  completely  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  policy  that  I  think 
is  best  for  the  people  of  my  State,  18 
million  strong,  and  therefore  voted 
against  those  fixed-dollar  limitations. 
What  we  need  is  a  general  review  of  all 
farm  programs  on  existing  Federal  farm 
loan  and  payment  programs.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  himself  has  recognized  that. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  powerful  sup¬ 
port  for  this  approach  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  itself.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  ,  who 
has  honored  me  by  joining  in  offering 
the  amendment,  has  written  an  extreme¬ 
ly  important  set  of  individual  views  on 
this  very  bill.  He  says: 

For  example,  we  considered  the  farm  bill 
without  knowing  how  this  country’s  tremen¬ 
dous  production  capacity  can  best  be  used 
in  relation  to  the  world’s  fast-expanding 
population. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  also  said : 

One  of  the  miscellaneous  sections  of  the 
bill  provides  for  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  extent  to  which  farm 
programs  are  of  benefit  to  full-time  com¬ 
mercial  family  farms.  This  is  a  good  step 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  agriculture  includes 
much  more  than  full-time  family  farms.  We 
need  to  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  concludes 
as  follows: 

Unless  we  do  devise  an  overall  agricul¬ 
ture  program  I  have  grave  fears  that  the 
representatives  of  the  urban  areas  of  our 
country  will  soon  despair  of  priming  the 
agricultural  pump  with  money. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  exactly  what 
is  bound  to  happen.  As  time  goes  on, 
this  problem  is  bound  to  catch  up  with 
us,  unless  we  have  some  basic  policy 
which  is  different,  because  the  situation 
now  is  totally  different  from  the  wartime 
policy.  At  that  time,  we  wanted  every¬ 
body  kept  on  the  farms  to  produce.  To¬ 
day,  approximately  one-third  of  the  farm 
families  are  producing  all  the  food  and 
fiber  we  need,  including  healthy  sur¬ 
pluses,  as  against  production  a  little  more 
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than  a  decade  ago.  Today,  there  are 
some  7  million  families  on  the  farm  com¬ 
pared  with  20  million  at  that  time. 

In  addition,  the  country  is  becoming 
increasingly  urbanized.  A  program  of 
this  character,  backed  up  by  the  sound 
factual  findings  of  a  high-level  commis¬ 
sion,  will  be  most  beneficial. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  vitality  of  a  strong  farm 
economy  is  highly  important  to  the 
United  States?  Although  we  are  now 
producing  surpluses,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  with  the  anticipated  growth  in 
population  in  the  not  too  distant  fu¬ 
ture  we  shall  need  all  the  production 
capacity  we  now  have  plus  additional 
capacity? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  agree  that  this  may 
be  entirely  possible  and  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  looking  forward  to  and  an¬ 
ticipate. 

I  hold  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  that  we  can  afford  sur¬ 
pluses.  They  are  the  most  powerful  as¬ 
set  we  have  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  production  of  our  factories  ; 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  production  of  our 
farms.  But  let  us  produce  intelligently 
and  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  in¬ 
tercession.  There  must  be  some  govern¬ 
mental  intercession  in  order  to  keep  the 
farm  economy  vitally  effective  and  stable. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  that.  But  we 
have  not  taken  an  overall  look  at  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  an  independent  Federal  compre¬ 
hensive  study.  The  amendment  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  myself  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  authority  for  such  a 
Federal  review.  The  President  himself 
agrees  with  us,  as  is  evident  from  his 
farm  message. 

This  is  like  the  situation  in  the  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan  opera  “The  Pirates  of 
Penzance.”  The  police  are  supposed  to 
go  and  catch  the  pirates.  They  say,  “We 
must  go;  we  must  go.” 

But  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not  go. 

The  President  says,  “You  must  go”; 
and  the  general  opinion  is,  “You  must 
review  the  program  from  the  ground  up.” 

But  no  action  has  been  taken  yet  on 
this  important  problem. 

There  is  no  Senator  for  whom  I  have 
higher  regard  than  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL  I  am  sure 
all  Senators  agree  with  me.  But  the  bill 
leaves  no  alternative.  We  have  been 
trying  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  neces¬ 
sary  review  of  agricultural  policy  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  fact  since  1962.  On 
March  4,  1964,  former  Senator  Keating, 
of  New  York,  and  I  sponsored  a  similar 
amendment.  At  that  time  I  said: 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  generous 
practice,  he  feels  that  he  could  provide  for 
a  hearing  on  these  measures — my  own,  intro¬ 
duced  with  my  colleagues  and  measures 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Boggs]  and  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  — 

Who  is  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — 


at  some  appropriate  time  which  would  fit 
in  with  the  other  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  can  give  that  assurance, 
provided  the  hearings  on  the  measures  re¬ 
ferred  can  fit  in  with  the  other  work  of  the 
committee;  and  I  understand  that  is  the 
course  contemplated. 

Mr.  Javits.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  had  a 
hearing  since  then.  I  am  not  in  any 
way  complaining  about  individual  action. 
The  committee  chairman  is  a  dear  friend. 
We  esteem  him  highly.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  still  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  Senator  in  offering  the  amendment. 
I  have  sponsored  similar  legislation  in 
the  past.  We  are  not  indulging  in  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  about  what  should  or 
must  be  done  by  this  legislation.  We 
are  only  asking  for  a  comprehensive,  non¬ 
partisan  study  that  will  help  to  remove 
the  farm  problem  from  politics,  so  that 
we  can  reach  to  realistic  solution  and, 
hopefully,  restore  the  farm  program  to 
market  regulation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  brought  up  an  important  mat¬ 
ter.  I  am  happy  to  support  his  efforts. 
I  am  not  so  sure  whether  the  policy  is 
as  I  would  propose  it,  but  certainly  the 
idea  is  excellent. 

I  realize  the  President  intended  to  do 
this,  as  he  said  so  a  long  time  ago,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  done.  So  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  devoted  public 
servant. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  how  much  appreciated  his 
words  of  support  are.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
pert  on  farm  policy.  So  it  is  extremely 
gratifying  that  he  should  think  so  well 
of  these  efforts. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  and  also 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  for  their  interest  in 
this  important,  basic  subject. 

I  consider  it  a  high  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  My  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  most  pleasant.  I  hold  every 
one  of  them  in  high  esteem.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  privilege  to  work  with  our  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 

But  my  experience  on  this  committee 
in  the  past  4  years  has  led  me  to  believe 
more  and  more,  every  day,  that  a  study 
of  the  overall  agricultural  program  in 
depth  and  detail  is  essential  if  we  are 
eventually  to  devise  an  agricultural 


policy  that  will  serve  not  only  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  but  will  best  serve  and  strengthen 
our  whole  economy  and  our  national 
objectives. 

We  have  been  trying  a  variety  of  farm 
programs  for  many  years  now,  and  the 
result  always  seems  to  be  the  same.  The 
efficiency  and  hard  work  of  our  farmers 
outstrips  the  programs,  and  the  sur¬ 
pluses  and  costs  remain  too  high. 

Again  this  year  we  have  a  farm  bill 
which  attempts  to  patch  up  the  leaks 
in  the  dike  holding  back  the  surpluses, 
but  I  do  not  have  much  hope  that  these 
patches  will  surpass  the  productivity  of 
the  farmer. 

Instead  of  stumbling  on  year  after 
year  it  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  that 
we  take  a  long  look  at  agriculture.  We 
need  to  devise  a  policy  which  looks  ahead 
as  far  as  possible  and  takes  into  account 
the  well-being  of  the  farmer,  the  needs 
of  the  consumer,  the  health  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  strength  of  the  Nation’s 
domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Because  mechanization  and  automa¬ 
tion  are  changing  the  farming  industry 
drastically,  it  is  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  American  agriculture 
that  this  Nation  develop  and  follow  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  policy  for 
agriculture. 

As  matters  stand,  each  crop  is  con¬ 
sidered  largely  on  its  own.  Too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  crops,  and  the  vital  role  farming 
plays  in  the  Nation’s  overall  economy. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  before  on  this 
floor,  farming  is  the  largest  single  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Nation.  Not  only  are  we 
all  dependent  on  it  for  our  daily  bread, 
but  it  is  the  largest  single  cog  in  our 
industrial  machine. 

The  12-member  commission  provided 
for  in  Sen.  Javits’  bill  would  represent 
a  cross-section  of  informed  citizens.  Its 
recommendations  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  taking  a  fresh  look  at  our  agricul¬ 
tural  problems,  and  hopefully,  at  the 
same  time,  these  recommendations 
would  contain  ideas  for  making  better 
use  of  our  tremendous  ability  to  produce 
food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  2  years  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  Hoover- 
type  commission  to  study  the  Nation’s 
agriculture.  No  action  was  taken  on  this 
proposal.  I  am  very  happy  now  to  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  in 
cosponsoring  his  amendment  which  I 
sincerely  believe  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  solve  our  agricultural  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  study 
is  as  basic,  essential,  and  necessary  for 
the  good  of  our  economy  and  for  the  good 
of  every  aspect  of  our  national  life  as 
anything  that  I  know  of. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  in  offering  this  amendment  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  I  am  especially  gratified  to  join 
with  my  two  colleagues  in  offering  this 
amendment.  We  are  on  the  minority 
side,  2  to  1.  I  believe  that  the  challenge 
to  us  is  to  make  affirmative,  positive,  and 
constnictive  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  propose 
a  measure  of  this  kind  to  take  cognizance 
at  last  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  agricultural  field  and  relate  them, 
one  to  another,  and  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  shift  of  population  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  and  the  shift  of  people  from 
the  farm  to  even  the  rural  nonfarm 
areas,  and  to  suggest,  as  this  proposal 
suggests,  a  practical  way  in  which  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  policy  more  intelligently 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  country  which  may 
be  adopted'  by  the  Nation,  we  are  per¬ 
forming  a  true  and  meaningful  function 
of  the  minority. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  associated  with  my 
two  colleagues  in  this  endeavor.  I  point 
out  one  thing  which  I  believe  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  question  relates  to  what  is 
being  done  now  along  this  line.  There  is 
very  good  evidence  that  the  Commission 
which  we  are  suggesting  is  badly  needed. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  supports  this  proposal.  I  say  in 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that,  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Commission,  there 
would  be  12  members,  4  appointed 
by  the  President,  2  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  2  from 
private  life;  there  would  be  4  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  2  from 
the  Senate  and  2  from  private  life;  there 
would  be  4  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  2  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  2  from 
private  life.  The  Commission  members 
would  be  from  both  political  parties, 
equally  represented. 

If  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  it, 
it  can  be  easily  dealt  with  in  conference. 
That  is  not  the  main  thrust  of  what  we 
are  debating.  This  work  should  be 
undertaken.  It  is  not  being  done. 

The  President  himself  recognized  that 
in  calling  for  such  a  Commission  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1965.  That  is  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence.  The  President  called 
for  exactly  what  we  are  seeking  now. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  organized  by  Executive 
order  on  July  20,  1953,  and  recognized 
by  another  Executive  order  on  May  5, 
1961,  is  devoted  to  advising  the  Secretary 
on  the  programs  which  are  now  under¬ 
way  in  agriculture.  This  does  not  take 
a  complete  look  at  the  entire  existing  and 
future  agricultural  picture  of  shifts  in 
population,  new  methods  of  production 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  how  the  programs  have 
worked  out. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission, 
composed  of  25  members,  is  concerned 
with  the  internal  operations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  advising 
concerning  such  problems.  That  is  fine. 
However,  it  does  not  approach  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  job  which  the  President 


says  needs  to  be  done,  and  which  this 
amendment  seeks  to  set  up  a  commission 
to  do. 

There  is  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  by  virtue  of  a  law 
adopted  on  July  3, 1964.  That  law  deals 
with  machinery  for  study  of  the  market¬ 
ing  structure  of  the  food  industry.  That 
is  a  specialized  application  and  is  very 
desirable  in  its  way  and  is  entirely 
worthy  of  support.  However,  it  is  not 
getting  to  the  basic  job  of  trying  to  build 
a  basic  farm  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

This  amendment  is  the  only  proposal 
for  that,  other  than  the  proposal  made 
by  the  President,  which  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  proposal  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

Our  proposal  does  not  conflict  with 
or  invalidate  anything  in  the  farm  bill. 
It  does  not  knock  anything  out.  It  only 
tries  to  place  us,  in  a  national  way,  by 
the  use  of  the  best  brains  we  can  muster, 
on  a  new  and  better  road.  Who  would 
not  agree  that  there  is  a  new  and  better 
road  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
start  to  seek  it?  The  President  himself 
has  affirmed  this. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  needs  is  for  a  fuller  and  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  farmers’  problem,  the 
agricultural  problem. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  get 
across  to  the  entire  country  a  fuller  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  dependence  which  all 
of  us  have  on  agriculture  than  to  have  a 
careful  and  full  study  such  as  this  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  whose  views,  as 
expressed  in  the  report,  were  highly  per¬ 
suasive  and  very  important  in  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  is  most  interesting  because  at 
the  present  time  the  President  has  on  his 
desk  an  Executive  order  which  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  President’s  Committee  on  Food 
and  Fiber,  a  National  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Food  and  Fiber. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  intends  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
shortly  to  establis  hthis  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  would  be  composed  of  25 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  President  would  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  its  members. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mem¬ 
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bers  of  the  Commission  have  been 
selected  and  cleared  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  decided  on  a  Chairman.  The 
Commission  would  have  a  number  of 
functions,  including  the  following: 

First,  the  making  of  a  comprehensive 
study  and  appraisal  of  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  and  trends  in  American 
farming,  including  productivity,  costs, 
prices,  incomes,  farm  employment,  labor 
standards,  foreign  trade,  and  related 
matters. 

Second,  evaluating  current  farm  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  they 
bear  upon  the  welfare  of  fanners,  work¬ 
ers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers  upon  the 
stability,  growth,  and  efficiency  of  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  and  upon  our  foreign 
relations. 

Third,  exploring  and  evaluating  al¬ 
ternative  policies  available  to  American 
agriculture  and  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Fourth,  developing  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  action  by  the  Government  or 
private  enterprise  as  it  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

The  Commission  would  submit  its 
final  report  and  recommendations  not 
later  than  13  months  after  the  date  of  its 
first  meeting,  and  could  make  any  in¬ 
terim  reports  which  it  deemed  would  ex¬ 
pedite  the  work  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Food  and  Fiber. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  President’s 
Commission  and  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  in  operation  shortly,  and  because  the 
Commission  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility,  it  would  be  my  feeling  that  we 
should  not  pass  the  pending  amendment, 
but  rather  allow  the  President  to  go 
ahead  with  the  filing  of  his  Executive 
order  at  an  appropriate  time  so  that  this 
work  which  the  distinguished  Senators 
would  want  to  see  done  can  be  done  more 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  with  a  smile  that 
I  had  a  similar  experience  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts.  The  very  morning  on  which 
I  asked  for  the  prompt  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Council  the 
witness  before  us  in  the  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  announced  that  the  President  that 
day,  was  going  to  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sioner  to  work  with  the  administration. 
So  I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  President  can  act  when 
he  wants  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  I  cannot 
give  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
much  in  the  way  of  specific  information, 
I  can  say  that  the  matter  has  been  on 
the  President’s  desk  and  has  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  appropriate  time  to  make  the 
announcement,  which  I  think  will  be 
forthcoming  within  a  month. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Within  the  month? 
Within  September? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  think 
within  September. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  the  Senator  give 
us  one  further  word  of  assurance?  I 
have  been  consulting  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  matter.  Does  the  Senator  know 
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whether  the  President  would  contem¬ 
plate  a  bipartisan  commission? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Pi'esident  in  that  respect,  but  on  the 
basis  of  his  appointments  heretofore,  I 
would  say  that  to  my  mind  there  would 
be  no  question  that  any  commission 
created  would  be  bipartisan. 

As  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
whom  I  am  glad  to  see  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment,  and  I  are  concerned,  we  would 
all  urge  upon  the  President  that  this  be 
done,  although  I  do  not  think  such  urg¬ 
ing  would  be  necessary,  especially  in 
view  of  the  question  just  raised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  question,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me — my  col¬ 
leagues  may  have  some  further  ques¬ 
tions — is  whether  or  not  this  could  be  a 
Hoover-type  commission,  so  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  might  be  named  upon 
it.  The  Senator  may  have  some  ideas  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  President  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  cannot  say. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  similar  commission  operating 
at  the  present  time  on  the  domestic 
basis — I  believe  it  is  called  the  Food  and 
Marketing  Commission — which  does  in¬ 
clude  Members  of  Congress,  I  suppose 
that  this  commission  likewise  would  in¬ 
clude  Members  of  Congress  on  a  biparti¬ 
san  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  we  hope,  then, 
that  Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Ellen - 
der,  and  Senator  Aiken,  if  they  feel  that 
way,  as  they  obviously  do,  on  the  biparti¬ 
san  point,  would  lend  their  influence  to¬ 
ward  that  end,  so  that  this  might  truly 
be,  generally  speaking,  a  very  authori¬ 
tative,  Hoover-type  commission? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  care  to  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  comment  about  what  ought 
to  be  done.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  my  position  on  all  the  com¬ 
missions  and  subcommittees  that  have 
been  created  in  the  past  and  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  got  nowhere. 

If  the  President  desires  to  create  such 
a  commission  as  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  has  stated,  of  course  I  would  have 
no  objection. 

But  I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  be¬ 
fore  we  went  into  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  that  we  are  now  discussing,  I  wrote 
to  every  agricultural  college  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  advice.  We  have  stacks  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  data  that  we  obtained 
before  we  went  to  the  hearings,  and  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

We  have  stacks  of  information  now 
that  the  committee  has  studied,  and  as 
the  Senator  knows,  a  commission  was 
created  on  food  marketing,  to  study  the 
food  industry  from  the  processor  to  the 
consumer.  I,  of  course,  opposed  it  as  I 
did  others  in  the  past,  because  I  do  not 


believe  we  would  get  data  sufficient  to 
enact  any  legislation  to  change  our 
pattern.  I  wish  to  add  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  commission  which  is  now  at 
work  could  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
that  is  proposed  in  the  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posal. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
If  the  President  desires,  by  Executive  or¬ 
der,  to  create  a  commission  to  make  a 
study,  I  certainly  will  not  interfere. 
But  I  doubt  that  anything  more  can  be 
done  than  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  committees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  personally  thinks  well  of  the 
idea  of  having  some  congressional  rep¬ 
resentation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  infringe  upon  the 
President’s  responsibility  and  preroga¬ 
tives. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  well  aware  of  the  line  which 
divides  us,  but  I  am  sure  the  President, 
based  on  his  experience  in  both  Houses, 
would  not  be  at  all  adverse  to  that;  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  majority 
leader  I  should  certainly  recommend 
that  he  give  it  due  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  so  that  I 
may  have  time  to  consult  with  my  col¬ 
leagues,  that  there  be  a  quorum  call, 
with  the  time  charged  against  the  bill? 
I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  most  important  amendment.  For 
several  years  now  I  have  joined  in  spon¬ 
soring  legislation  calling  for  creation  of 
a  nonpartisan  commission  of  experts  to 
examine  the  entire  American  farm  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  governmental  policies  in¬ 
volved. 

In  the  last  session  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  a  resolution  that 
would  create  just  such  a  commission. 
This  session,  we  again  introduced  the 
plan  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20. 

I  was  glad  to  see  earlier  this  year  that 
the  President  had  endorsed  the  idea  in 
his  original  farm  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

We  simply  must,  in  my  opinion,  con¬ 
duct  nonpartisan  studies  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  farms,  and  act  upon  the 
findings  of  those  studies  in  a  nonpar¬ 
tisan  manner. 

We  never  will  achieve  any  real  attack 
on  farm  problems  unless  we  get  politics 
out  of  agriculture.  Farm  lands  are 


worked  by  men  and  women  of  all  parties. 
Those  American  fanners  deserve  better 
than  the  political  manipulation  they 
have  gotten  in  the  past. 

We  have  created  a  patchwork  of  laws, 
often  temporary  expedients  adopted  to 
meet  crises  of  varying  degrees  and  kinds. 
Our  farm  laws,  because  they  too  fre¬ 
quently  conflict  with  economic  principles, 
have  become  the  progenitors  and  perpet- 
uators  of  our  current  farm  problem. 
The  farm  programs  have  become  a  part 
of  the  problem. 

American  agriculture  has  passed  and 
is  passing  through  a  period  of  vast  and 
rapid  change.  No  longer  are  our  farms 
characterized  by  man-and-mule  opera¬ 
tion.  As  recently  as  1940,  1  farmworker 
supplied  11  people  with  food  and  fiber. 
In  1961,  1  farmworker  supplied  the  needs 
of  2G  people.  Productivity  per  man¬ 
hour  in  the  past  10  years  has  increased 
80  percent  in  agriculture,  compared  with 
25  percent  in  industry.  About  twice  as 
much  capital  is  invested  per  worker  in 
agriculture  as  in  industry. 

Technological  change  in  agriculture 
has  not  reached  any  end  point.  There 
are  some  signs  that  the  agricultural 
revolution  is  even  accelerating.  Tech¬ 
nological  change  is  remaking  American 
agriculture  at  a  pace  unprecedented  in 
human  history. 

Farm  programs  are  necessarily  based 
upon  prices,  practices,  production,  yields, 
and  marketing  of  the  past.  But  the  past 
never  fits  the  future.  Farm  programs 
try  vainly  to  prevent  change.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  they  are  able  to  delay  change,  they 
create  new  problems.  Controls  have 
bred  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
farmers  are  now  confronted. 

One  of  the  inescapable  results  of  the 
farm  programs  as  they  have  operated  is 
that  they  have  held  an  umbrella  over  the 
world  price,  have  encouraged  expansion 
of  competitive  production  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Actually,  this  problem  would  have 
been  more  crucial  than  it  has  been,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  political  turmoil  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  practices  of  governments  in  other 
countries  which  has  interfered  with  their 
normal  growth  and  productive  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  second  inescapable  result  of  price 
fixing  is  the  development  of  substitutes. 
Ask  any  informed  cotton  man  what  price 
support  programs  for  cotton  at  too  high 
levels  have  done  to  substitute  synthetics 
for  cotton  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Markets  once  lost  are  hard, 
often  impossible  to  regain. 

Controls  cannot  be  imposed  on  one 
crop  without  affecting  others.  Land 
idled  by  a  control  program  for  one  crop 
is  likely  to  be  used  to  produce  oiher 
crops.  Much  of  the  land  taken  out  of 
cotton  and  wheat  production,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  been  shifted  to  feed  grains 
with  the  result  that  there  is  currently  a 
surplus  of  feed  grains. 

The  economist  speaks  of  the  inelas¬ 
ticity  of  demand  for  farm  products.  By 
this  he  means  that  consumption  does  not 
change  very  much  when  price  is  lowered. 
Therefore,  a  small  excess  of  production 
results  in  a  major  change  in  price.  This 
is  most  clearly  illustrated  by  the  case 
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of  tobacco.  Consumption  of  tobacco  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  virtually  independently  of 
change  in  price.  Therefore,  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  of  tobacco,  in  the  absence  of  price 
supports,  would  result  in  a  drastic  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  tobacco. 

Acreage  controls  and  price  supports 
cannot  provide  an  adequate  income  for 
a  farm  family  with  an  acreage  allotment 
too  small  for  efficient  and  modern  farm¬ 
ing  practices.  A  farm  family  with  in¬ 
adequate  land  resources  cannot  hope  to 
increase  its  income  from  agriculture  ma¬ 
terially  unless  it  is  able  to  enlarge  its 
operations  so  as  to  permit  the  adoption 
of  modern  technology.  The  rigidities  of 
farm  support  and  control  programs  are 
an  abstacle  to  such  progress. 

The  efficient  farm,  small,  or  large,  is 
penalized  by  controls.  Costs  for  many 
farm  operations  are  about  the  same, 
even  if  acreage  is  reduced.  Controls, 
therefore,  increase  unit  costs.  Efficient 
farmers,  who  could  profitably  produce 
for  export  and  domestic  markets  at  a 
particular  price,  are  foreclosed  from  pro¬ 
ducing  for  such  markets  if  the  price  is 
raised  to  a  level  resulting  in  the  loss  or 
reduction  of  such  markets. 

During  the  emergency  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930’s,  many  measures  were 
taken  to  alleviate  desperately  critical 
situations,  including  price  support,  and 
production  controls  for  a  number  of  farm 
commodities.  I  am  not  inclined  to  be 
critical  of  everything  that  was  done  in 
New  Deal  Days  although  I  have  criticized 
most  things  that  were  done  in  the  New 
Deal  days.  Desperate  situations  some¬ 
times  warrant  desperate  remedies.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  what  may  have 
been  desirable,  or  at  least  warranted  dur¬ 
ing  the  dark  days  of  the  depression  is 
necesarily  the  desirable  approach  to  the 
problem  under  different  circumstances. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  it  is  not.  Amazing  as 
it  may  appear,  some  of  the  congressional 
debate  of  the  farm  problem  still  harks 
back  to  the  depression  years.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  still  made  that  if  it  was  good 
then,  it  is  good  now.  It  is  even  suggested 
that  all  that  keeps  agriculture  out  of  the 
conditions  that  existed  in  1930-33  are  the 
Government  farm  programs.  This  is 
ridiculous  when  it  is  recalled  that  only 
some  22  percent  of  U.S.  farm  production 
has  been  subject  to  production  control 
programs.  Actually,  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  part  of  American  agriculture  has 
been  that  part  not  involved  with  con¬ 
trols  and  price  supports. 

To  continue  down  the  road  of  con¬ 
trols  and  high,  artificial  price  supports 
is  to  court  disaster. 

The  choice  confronting  us  is  clear. 
One  is  based  on  Government  interven¬ 
tion  and  control,  the  other  on  a  farmer’s 
freedom  to  farm;  one  on  a  Government 
market,  the  other  on  a  free  market;  one 
on  dependence  on  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  farm  income,  the  other  on  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  can  adopt  this  farseeing  amend¬ 
ment  in  an  attempt  to  remove  politics 
from  agriculture  and  to  permit  dispas¬ 
sionate,  reasoned  study  of  where  we  are 
in  the  farm  economy,  how  we  got  there 
and  what  best  we  can  do  to  get  ourself 
out  of  the  current  confusion. 


I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
create  a  nonpartisan  commission  to 
study  agriculture  problems.  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  fully  consistent  with 
stated  desires  of  the  White  House,  rep¬ 
resented  by  one  party,  and  I  know  it  is 
consistent  with  the  desires  of  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  representing  the 
other  party. 

It  is  time  for  the  parties  to  join  in  a 
nonpartisan  approach  to  farm  problems. 
The  commission  provided  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  enable  us  to  do  just  that. 

I  should  like  to  note  further  that  one 
of  the  first  measures  I  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  my  first  year  in  the  Senate  was  a 
measure  calling  for  a  study,  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  comparable  to  that 
now  proposed. 

I  believe  the  approach  of  having  a 
commission  of  experts,  nonpartisan  in 
character,  to  study  the  matter,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  amendment,  is  far  better. 
I  believe  it  would  result  in  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  objective  study.  The 
principle  is  a  good  one.  Such  a  study  is 
long  overdue,  and  is  needed  from  every 
angle. 

In  any  study,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  we  must  maintain  a  strong,  viable 
agricultural  economy,  because  the  time 
will  come  when,  instead  of  producing 
too  much  for  our  people  to  consume,  we 
shall  be  producing  perhaps  too  little,  by 
reason  of  the  growth  in  population  and 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  land  avail¬ 
able  for  cultivation  and  pasturage. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  We  must  have  in  mind 
long-range  solutions,  and  not  merely 
transient,  temporary,  politically  oriented 
solutions  that  turn  out  not  to  be  solutions 
at  all.  The  idea,  in  principle,  is  good, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  that  should  be  voted 
upon.  Should  it  fail  of  agreement  at 
this  time,  we  should  probably  pursue  the 
matter  further,  unless  the  administra¬ 
tion  comes  forth  with  a  pi'ogram  that 
meets  the  objectives  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  consulted  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  our  distinguished  ranking 
Member,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  the  proposed 
Commission  would  be  promptly  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  the  composition  would 
include  the  element  of  bipartisanship  in 
a  significant  way,  and  the  element  of 
congressional  representation,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  Hoover-type  commission 
with  great  responsibility. 

Congress  will  be  in  session,  apparently, 
for  3  or  4  more  weeks,  and  we  feel,  after 
assessing  our  collective  judgment,  that 
under  the  circumstances,  in  deference  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Congress,  we  should  at  this 
time  withdraw  our  amendment,  to  give 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
action  which  he  says  he  is  going  to  take. 
But  I  do  it,  in  all  fairness  I  should  state 
to  the  Senate,  for  myself  and  my  co¬ 
sponsors,  with  the  thought  that  if  we  do 
not  arrive  at  a  fruition  of  the  idea,  as 
now  seems  to  be  assured,  before  Congress 
adjourns,  we  reserve  the  right,  on  a  fu¬ 
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ture  bill,  to  again  propose  an  amendment 
of  this  character;  and  we  serve  such  no¬ 
tice,  so  that  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  try¬ 
ing  to  block  or  obstruct  anything  at  a 
later  date. 

I  have  every  confidence,  and  my  co¬ 
sponsors  feel  the  same  way,  as  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
does,  that  the  Commission  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  scheduled.  I  make  the  reser¬ 
vation  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  only  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  withdraw  the  amendment,  and 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
revoked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn; 
and  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is 
revoked. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  PERFORMANCE 

OF  DUTY  BY  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

BY  OBSTRUCTION  OF  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  OR  PERSONNEL  OR  PROP¬ 
ERTY  THEREOF 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2482, 
which  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any 
person  to  purposely  and  willfully  ob¬ 
struct  by  physical  force  the  movement 
of  ,  troops,  military  equipment,  and  mili¬ 
tary  property  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  would  give  authority  for  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  severe  penalty,  graduated  down 
to  practically  nothing,  giving  discretion 
as  to  the  severity  of  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed. 

Any  person  who  willfully  and  pur¬ 
posely,  by  resort  to  force,  interferes  with 
the  movement  of  troops,  military  equip¬ 
ment,  or  military  property,  would  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  dignity  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi¬ 
nick],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  co¬ 
sponsors  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  point  out  the 
significance  of  the  bill.  Reports  are 
coming  out  of  California  concerning  a 
mass  movement  of  sit-downers  for  some 
time  in  October  to  interfere  openly  with 
the  free  movement  of  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  is  needed. 

I  asked  the  experts  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  to  examine  the  law  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  is  any  criminal  pro- 
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hibition  now  in  existence.  I  was  told 
that  there  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3157)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which 
reduce  the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  re¬ 
tired  employees  by  the  amount  of  certain 
monthly  benefits,  and  transmitted  the 
resolution  of  the  House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  1588)  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Jarman, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  and  Mr.  Watson  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10014)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1954,  relating  to 
office  space  in  the  districts  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President,  with  the 
exception  of  House  bill  8469 : 

S.  76.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
Heiland; 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kam  Oi  Hu; 

S.  136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Lagmay; 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Liberty  Burnett; 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L. 
Rodriguez; 

S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang 
Na; 

S.  517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil¬ 
liam  Daugherty,  Jr.; 

S.  521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gio- 
conda  Femia; 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  dt  Dr.  Sedat 
M.  Ayata; 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup 
Chau; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Tsillis; 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evangelia 
Moshou  Kantas; 

S.  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Pa- 
luras  (Georgios  Palouras) ; 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimie  Oka- 
moto  Addington; 

S.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Mi  Hi; 

S.  853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Legarde  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  E.  Legarde; 

S.  861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva  Ar¬ 
lington  Games; 

S.  879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa 
Suk; 

S.  971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elena 
Guira; 


S.  1084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien 
Chang; 

S.  1170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  J. 
Clark; 

S.  1186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kris  Ann 
Larsen; 

S.  1209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Specialist 
Manuel  D.  Racelis; 

S.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara; 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
Arthur  Goditiabois-Deacon; 

H.R.  725.  An  act  to  clarify  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  marking  of  obstructions  in  navi¬ 
gable  waters; 

H.R.  727.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band; 

H.R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rosendo  Barahona; 

H.R.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Quijano  Lazaro; 

H.R.  3039.  An  act  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  to  make  payment  of  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  payment  is  due; 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  7779.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve; 

H.R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in  improv¬ 
ing  capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions, 
inventions,  or  scientific  achievements  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  efficiency, ,  economy,  or  other 
improvement  of  Government  operations; 

H.R.  8469.  An  act  to  provide  certain  in¬ 
creases  in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10586.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10775.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

Sec.  707.  Section  301  (a)  (8)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(8)  The  term  ‘person’  means  an  Individ¬ 
ual,  partnership,  firm,  joint-stock  company, 
corporation,  association,  trust,  estate,  or 
any  agency  of  a  State  or  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  in  the  case  of  any  State  in  which 
lands  granted  to  such  State  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  under  lease.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  such  State  shall  be  considered  as  a 
separate  ‘person’  with  respect  to  each  farm 
unit  in  which  it  has  an  interest.” 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
several  Senators,  including  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricluture  and  Forestry.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  what  I  understand  it  to  be,  the 
language  would  take  care  of  a  situation 
that  is  present  not  only  in  my  State,  but 
also  in  other  States,  including  Kansas — 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  an  amendment  thereon.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  should  be  taken  to  con¬ 
ference,  and  if  the  particular  language 
we  have  suggested  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
language  could  be  modified  to  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  this 
amendment  myself.  It  comes  as  a  result 
of  an  actual  situation  in  my  State  and 
other  States  in  the  Union. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  be  made  clear  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  correct 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  bad  situation. 

The  Washington  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  which  is  comparable 
to  State  commissions  in  other  States  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  development  of  re¬ 
sources,  manages  approximately  130,000 
acres  of  State-owned  cropland  on  a 
share-crop  basis.  There  are  481  share- 
crop  leases  in  16  counties.  The  State’s 
share  of  the  revenue  helps  to  support 
State  public  schools.  The  same  situation 
applies  to  the  timber  land  which  we  use 
to  support  our  State  schools.  But  there 
are  130,000  acres  which  are  suitable  for 
small  grain  production,  mainly  wheat. 

The  State  director,  Mr.  Bert  L.  Cole, 
has  sent  me  communications  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  have  talked  with  him  on  the 
telephone  concerning  it.  His  problem  is 
real.  He  states  that: 

Due  to  certain  provisions  of  the  1938  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  set  forth  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Handbook  192,  State  of  Washington, 
educational  funds  may  lose  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  the  revenue  from  the  1965  crop. 

This  is  the  reason  why: 

As  the  regulation  now  stands,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  falls  under  a 
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definition  of  a  single  "person”  for  purposes 
of  determining  compliance  or  noncom¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  farm  wheat  allot¬ 
ment  or  cereal  grain  program.  What  this 
means  is  that  if  99  percent  of  our  lessees 
comply  with  the  Federal  programs  and  1  per¬ 
cent  fails  to  comply,  the  State  and  all  its 
lessees  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  crop  diver¬ 
sion  payments.-  This  is  true  even  if  the  1 
percent  failed  to  comply  through  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  or  because  of  other  circumstances. 

For  example — 

And  this  happens  all  the  time  in  my 
State,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
the  mountain  area  where  much  of  this 
land  is  located — 

perhaps  land  left  standing  in  1964  has 
‘‘volunteered.’’ 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  agricultural 
term  with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  but 
this  is  what  the  Department  says: 

This  term  means  that  scattered  seeds  from 
a  previous  crop  may  take  root  and  grow 
spontaneously.  When  this  occurs,  the 
ACSC’s  current  ruling  is  that  the  farmer  is 
growing  wheat  on  normal  conserving  areas. 
Some  county  provisions  allow  farmers  to 
leave  wheat  standing  on  diverted  acreage  as 
a  soil  conservation  measure,  and  this  wheat 
in  some  cases  has  “volunteered.”  One  case 
of  this  happening  can  result  in  a  ruling  of 
noncompliance  so  that  the  entire  State— 

The  130,000  acres  presently  leased  by 
the  State — 

is  ineligible  for  crop  payments  on  any  of  its 
leased  crop  land. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  noncompliance  yields  in  these 
340  wheat  farm  leases  this  year  is  about 
1  percent,  as  stated  in  the  second  letter. 

The  percentage  on  other  cereal  grain 
leases  may,  says  the  director,  run  a  little 
higher,  since  guidelines  for  the  program 
were  not  laid  down  until  after  part  of  the 
1965  crop  had  been  planted. 

Much  of  it  is  winter  wheat,  planted  in 
the  fall,  for  the  programs  were  not  laid 
down  until  after  part  of  the  1965  crop 
had  been  planted. 

In  essence,  the  present  regulation  pen¬ 
alizes  99  lessees  for  every  one  who  fails 
to  comply,  even  unknowingly.  No  State 
lessee  can  receive  diversion  payments  if 
one  State  lessee  fails  to  comply.  The 
rules  could  even  be  interpreted  so  that  a 
farmer  who  leases  part  of  his  land  from 
the  State  is  ineligible  for  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  on  any  of  his  farm  acreage,  even 
though  he  had  complied  fully  with  the 
Federal  program. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
department  of  natural  resources  to  en¬ 
courage  and  virtually  insist  on  compli¬ 
ance  by  lessees  with  Federal  farm  pro¬ 
gram  regulations.  The  State  regards  it 
as  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  controlling  farm  surpluses  and 
maintaining  stability  in  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  exemption  is  very  specific,  and  it 
would  in  no  way  alter  efforts  to  obtain 
as  complete  compliance  as  possible.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  that  individual 
State  lessees  who  do  not  comply  would 
still  be  ineligible  for  Federal  diversion 
payments. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  loss  to  the  Washington 
State  education  trust  funds  for  the  1965 
harvest  could  be  as  high  as  $125,000  to 
$150,000. 


From  reading  an  explanation  of  the 
situation,  and  based  on  a  letter  as  re¬ 
cent  as  July  pointing  out  the  whole 
situation,  and  by  virtue  of  the  experience 
in  130,000  acres  in  previous  years,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  amendment. 
It  would  clear  up  a  matter  which  may  be 
peculiar  only  to  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  understand  there  are  other  States 
where  the  same  situation  occurs  in  Fed¬ 
eral  lands,  which  may  be  leased  grazing 
lands.  I  see  present  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger].  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  such  lands  in  eastern 
Oregon. 

All  that  is  attempted  is  to  make  the 
law  uniform,  so  that  State  funds,  or  even 
Federal  funds  from  Federal  lands,  will 
not  be  lost.  The  money  goes  to  schools. 
No  one  gets  any  profit  from  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  it, 
but  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  he  had  checked  with  the 
Department  and  the  Department  had 
some  objection  to  it.  I  cannot  find  any 
real  reason  in  my  mind  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  should  object.  The  situation  exists. 
I  have  referred  to  language  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  Those  involved  have 
suggested  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference.  Perhaps  the 
conferees  will  want  to  change  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  this  was  the  language  that 
was  presented  to  me. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
stated,  this  amendment  was  submitted 
to  me  last  week.  I  told  him  I  would  take 
the  matter  up  at  the  time,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  devise  appropriate  language. 
But  the  Department  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  as  I  was  when  it  was  first 
presented  to  me.  Both  Federal  and 
State  land  are  involved.  We  are  having 
trouble  now  with  surpluses  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  If  an  individual 
or  corporation  owns,  let  us  say,  10,000 
acres  of  land,  and  the  individual  or  cor¬ 
poration  should  lease  those  10,000  acres 
of  land  to  20  tenants,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  to  comply  with  the  program 
if  anyone  of  them  were  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  program.  The  law  does 
not  permit  some  to  comply  and  others 
not.  That  is  the  law  now.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  place  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  a  preferential  posi¬ 
tion  which  would  not  apply  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  right. 

A  little  later  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  objections  stated  by  the 
Department.  I  think  they  are  valid  ones. 
Under  the  existing  law,  in  the  event  it 
can  be  found  that  an  error  was  made  by 
a  tenant,  or  he  did  something  he  did  not 
mean  to  do,  the  Department  has  the 
right  to  adjust  any  deficiencies  that  may 
have  been  made,  or  for  any  overplanting 
that  may  have  been  made,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  Department  does  just  that. 

There  was  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  a  case  in  Kansas  in 
which  a  widow  who  had  inherited  a  farm 
subsequently  married  another  farmer 
who  had  land  of  his  own.  Since,  after 
the  marriage,  these  two  farms  under  the 
law  were  to  be  considered  as  one,  in  order 
to  obtain  benefits  from  the  program,  it 
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was  necessary  that  both  the  husband  and 
wife  comply  with  the  law.  If  one  did 
not,  it  meant  there  would  be  no  benefits. 
And  this  did  occur.  But  under  the  au¬ 
thority  that  was  vested  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  stated  last  week,  the  matter  was 
adjusted.  A  good  case  was  made  by  the 
farmer  and  his  wife. 

There  is  now  authority  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  adjust  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  error  or  in  which  ignorance  may 
have  resulted  in  violations. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  was  adjusted  for  1 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  But  this  farmer  was 
assured  that  he  could  not  continue  this 
type  of  operation. 

That  is  the  point  I  want  clarified. 
That  situation  is  different  from  the  one 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  do  not  want  to  become  involved  in  this. 
The  situation  is  as  the  chairman  men<- 
tioned. 

One  farmer  had  been  farming,  and 
they  had  to  get  farms  in  compliance. 
There  was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who 
had  been  farming  for  6  years.  His  farm 
was  not  in  compliance.  They  forced  his 
father  to  go  in  compliance,  or  out  of 
compliance.  I  do  not  see  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  that. 

If  the  chairman  can  give  me  any  en¬ 
couragement  or  help,  I  will  be  grateful. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  I  did  not 
offer.  I  have  such  a  high  regard  for  the 
chairman  I  will  not  offer  it  again. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  done  in  this 
case.  But  if  a  farm  is  owned  by  one  per¬ 
son  and  is  worked  by  two  or  three,  all 
of  them  should  comply.  It  would  not 
be  fair  if  two  complied  and  the  other  did 
not  comply  and  as  a  result  more  of  the 
commodities  are  produced  than  should  be 
on  that  one  farm. 

Let  me  state  the  Department’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment — that  is,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington — of  section  301(a)(8)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  a  State  to  act  as  a  completely 
separate  entity  with  respect  to  each 
farming  unit  in  which  it  has  an  interest. 
This  would  allow  participation  and  bene¬ 
fits  under  diversion  or  allotment  pro¬ 
grams  on  one  or  more  farms  although 
there  may  be  an  interest  in  other  farms 
not  complying  with  the  crop  reduction 
programs.  In  short,  it  would  eliminate 
the  current  offsetting-compliance  pro¬ 
vision  that  is  now  applied  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  amendment  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  We  do  not  believe  that  voluntary 
programs  can  be  expected  to  accomplish 
their  objectives  if  any  entity,  including 
the  Federal  Government  and  any  State 
or  agency  thereof,  is  permitted  to  receive 
program  benefits  on  one  farm  while 
counterbalancing  crop  reduction  by  over¬ 
planting  on  another  farm. 

Second.  To  grant  special  privileges  to 
Federal  and  State  Governments  would 
be  inviting  extreme  dissatisfaction  and 
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criticism  from  private  producers  not 
granted  such  leniency. 

Third.  Federal  and  State  Governments 
have  ample  opportunity  through  the 
terms  of  leases  to  require  compliance 
with  programs  as  a  condition  of  access 
to  the  land  for  farming  purposes.  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  condition  applied 
to  leases  involving  privately  owned  land. 

Diversion  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  as  proposed  under  pending  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  offered  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Any  producer  or  entity  feeling  the 
need  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  total 
base  or  allotment  established  for  his 
farm  or  farms  could  do  so  without  in¬ 
curring  any  penalty  or  jeopardizing  his 
opportunity  to  participate  for  program 
benefits  in  a  later  program  year.  Such 
a  producer  only  forgoes  program  benefits 
in  the  year  of  excess. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  wheat  a  pro¬ 
ducer  may  plant  as  much  as  150  percent 
of  his  allotment  without  being  considered 
in  noncompliance  provided  he  stores  his 
excess  production  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
This  should  provide  some  relief  for  a 
wheat  producer  who  feels  it  is  not  feasi¬ 
ble  to  plant  within  his  allotment  even 
though  he  is  not  participating  in  the 
program  with  respect  to  a  particular 
farm. 

Participation  in  diversion  programs  is 
voluntary.  Therefore,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  producers  cannot  be  permitted  to 
participate  and  earn  benefits  on  one  farm 
while  this  compliance  is  offset  by  in¬ 
creased  production  on  other  farms.  To 
do  otherwise  would  not  only  make  the 
programs  self-defeating,  but  would  also 
be  poor  public  policy. 

If  this  privilege  were  granted  only  to 
the  Federal  or  State  governments,  it 
would  tend  not  only  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  programs  but  would  create 
strong  resentment  and  dissension  from 
producers  who  are  dependent  on  farm¬ 
ing  for  a  living. 

When  publicly  owned  land  is  operated 
by  private  producers,  leases  which 
require  compliance  with  allotments  and 
bases  can  be  required.  Owners  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  land  commonly  require  this 
of  their  tenants. 

If  the  Senate  should  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment,  it  would  mean  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  State  and  federally  owned 
land  in  contrast  to  privately  owned  land. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  need 
within  the  time  limitation. 

I  believe  there  is  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  what  I  am  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect. 

If  1  sharecropper  out  of  431  in  the 
entire  State  leasing  program  says,  “I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  compliance,”  none  of 
them  can  be  in  compliance. 

This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  correct. 
The  Department  does  not  answer  that 
argument. 

Secondly,  they  say  this  might  be  done 
in  a  lease  now,  but  we  are  talking  about 
leases  that  have  already  been  made. 


Some  were  made  for  a  long  period  of 
years  by  the  State  to  allow  people  to 
cross  crops  on  this  land  because  we  have 
a  great  amount  of  land,  the  proceeds  go 
to  schools.  This  is  timber  and  farming 
land.  The  Department  does  not  answer 
that  point. 

I  would  withdraw  the  amendment  if 
we  could  figure  out  how  to  take  care  of 
this  situation. 

I  do  not  see  why  one  person,  who  has 
a  lease  for  perhaps  10,  12,  or  15  years 
on  State  land,  because  they  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  single  person  for  the 
terms  of  compliance,  can  say,  “I  do  not 
want  to  be  in,”  so  the  other  430  cannot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  situation 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  this  same  matter  of  crosscompli¬ 
ance.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  one  farmer  should  not 
have  it  both  ways.  Let  us  put  it  that 
way. 

But  we  encountered  situations  in 
which  a  man  owned  his  own  farm  and 
he  wanted  to  be  in  compliance.  He  was  a 
tenant  farmer.  Up  the  road  10  miles 
there  was  a  section  of  wheat  owned  by  a 
bank  for  some  heirs;  the  bank  being  of 
such  political  persuasion  as  banks  usually 
are,  did  not  like  this  system  of  agricul¬ 
tural  allotments  and  it  said  “No.” 

The  result  was  that  the  farmer  could 
not  go  in,  and  we  left  it  up  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  committees.  They  would  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
person. 

Here  it  is  the  fault  of  no  one,  but  the 
two,  and  the  130,000  acres,  are  treated  as 
one  entity. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
them  out,  but  to  get  them  in  so  there 
will  be  less  production.  This  is  what 
the  State  wants  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  than 
by  this  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Department  answers  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  pi'oblem. 

If  I  am  wrong,  I  would  be  the  first  one 
to  say  in  conference,  “Do  not  accept  the 
amendment;  it  is  taken  care  of  by  what 
the  Department  says.” 

I  included  Federal  land.  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  include  Federal  land,  but  certain 
Senators  said  the  situation  has  been  true 
on  some  Federal  grazing  land.  All 
should  be  under  compliance,  so  that  less 
wheat  will  be  raised. 

But  less  than  1  percent  of  State  lands 
are  not  under  compliance,  and  they  keep 
all  of  the  rest  of  them  out.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  right.  I  want  to  have  them 
under  compliance.  Otherwise,  I  would 
not  be  for  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  to  discuss  it 
a  little. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  did  my  level  best  to  try  to  frame 
language  to  do  what  the  Senator  states. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals  that  own  large 
areas  of  land.  Under  the  laws  as  they 
now  stand,  the  lessor,  the  owner  of  the 
land,  can  make  it  a  condition  precedent 
that  the  lessee  plant  within  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Department. 

The  only  way  by  which  this  could  be 
done  would  be  when  a  lease  was  entered 


into  with  the  State  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  with  anyone  else  who  leases 
land.  Many  farmers  want  to  get  in  under 
the  program;  others  do  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  State  of 
Washington  or  any  other  State  that  had 
lands  of  this  kind  would  insist  that  no 
wheat  or  corn  may  be  planted  except  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  established  by  the  Department, 
there  would  be  no  trouble.  But  as  I  said, 
the  Secretary,  under  the  law,  now  has 
the  authority  to  rectify  any  mistake  that 
may  have  been  made.  But  where  it  is 
done  irrespective  of  whether  the  farmer 
desires  to  violate  the  law  or  not,  the  De¬ 
partment  took  that  into  consideration. 
Where  it  was  found  that  there  was  an 
error,  even  in  Washington,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  paid.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
was  paid;  I  do  not  have  the  record 
before  me.  But  many  of  the  farmers 
were  paid — in  fact,  all  the  farmers  ex¬ 
cept  the  few  who  had  actually  violated 
the  rule.  That  was  done  under  the 
present  law,  and  it  can  still  be  done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  surely  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  various  rules  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  agricultural  acts  in  the  De¬ 
partment  than  probably  most  other  Sen¬ 
ators.  If  he  could  suggest  to  me,  and  I 
in  turn  could  suggest  to  the  State  offi¬ 
cials,  who  are  the  ones  involved,  that  if 
they  have  481  leases  on  State-owned 
land,  with  one  person  leasing  100  acres 
and  keeping  all  the  rest  out,  and  the 
Department  would  show  us  the  rule,  I 
would  take  my  seat.  But  they  say  they 
are  a  single  person,  under  the  ruling  of 
the  Department,  and  they  have  to  take 
it,  too. 

A  corporation  that  owns  a  great  deal 
of  land  can  make  separate  leases.  But 
the  State  has  to  make  the  same  type  of 
lease  to  each  person  on  the  same  basis, 
by  law,  and  the  return  to  the  school  fund 
of  the  State  is  the  same  percentage. 
That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  if  any  farmer  or  lessee  of  a 
large  landowner  or  corporation  owning 
a  large  tract  of  land  produces  more  than 
he  should,  all  of  the  tenants  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  or  landowner  are  affected.  I 
do  not  want  to  change  that  system;  I 
want  the  law  to  remain  as  it  is,  because 
if  that  is  not  done,  violence  will  be  done 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  stiff  does  not 
answer  the  problem;  481  farmers  want 
to  get  in,  while  1  fellow  sits  there  and 
say,  “No.”  So  none  of  them  can  get 
in. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  State  should 
cancel  the  lease  of  the  one  who  says  no. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  the  State 
cannot  do  that  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  is  the  way 
to  reach  him.  There  is  an  easy  way  to 
reach  it,  and  that  is  to  provide  that  the 
State  shall  insist  that  the  tenant  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  State  director, 
in  a  long  letter,  says  that  he  personally 
wants  to  have  them  all  under  compliance, 
because  that  would  mean  a  better  regu¬ 
lated  use  of  State  lands.  It  would  mean 
that  the  State  school  fund  would  get 
its  share  of  the  rental.  The  present  op- 
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eration  of  the  program  results  in  com¬ 
plete  chaos. 

With  the  State  lands  comprising  130,- 
000  acres,  I  cannot  see  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  should  be  so  concerned  over  big 
corporations  that  are  trying  to  cheat.  A 
sovereign  State  is  not  trying  to  cheat;  it 
is  trying  to  reduce  surpluses. 

I  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  is 
acting  out  of  pure  stubbomess.  It  can 
handle  corporations  and  big  farmers, 
whom  we  are  trying  to  eliminate.  But 
this  situation  relates  to  State-owned 
land.  The  State  could  not  sell  it  if 
it  so  desired.  The  State  is  subject  to 
State  law  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
lands  my  be  leased. 

In  this  instance,  one  person  is  obstruct¬ 
ing  action.  Instead  of  having  130,000 
acres  in  compliance,  which  is  the  objec¬ 
tive,  one  person,  having  100  acres,  is 
saying  that  129,000  acres  should  go  out. 
So  the  farmers  plant  fence  to  fence  and 
add  to  the  surplus,  and  we  cannot  get 
any  help.  We  are  trying  to  do  what  every 
supporter  of  the  bill  has  been  trying  to 
do  for  years — to  secure  compliance  and 
reduce  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  lated  June  29, 
1965,  addressed  to  me  by  Bert  L.  Cole, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources,  State  of 
Washington.  The  letter  deals  with  the 
entire  problem. 

I  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  if 
they  want  to  have  129,900  acres  of  land 
out  of  compliance,  this  is  a  good  way 
to  proceed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Resources, 
Olympia,  Wash.,  June  29,  1965. 
Hon..  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Warren:  The  Washington  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Resources  manages 
about  130,000  acres  of  State-owned  cropland 
on  a  sharecrop  basis.  There  are  481  share- 
crop  leases  In  16  counties,  and  the  State’s 
share  of  the  revenue  helps  support  our 
State’s  public  schools. 

Due  to  certain  provisions  of  the  1938  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Adjustment  Act,  set  forth  in  Ag¬ 
riculture  Handbook  No.  192,  states  our  edu¬ 
cational  funds  may  lose  as  much  as  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  revenue  from  the  1965  crop. 

As  the  regulation  now  stands,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources  falls  under  the 
definition  of  a  single  “person”  for  purposes 
of  determining  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  the  Federal  farm  wheat  allotment  or 
cereal  grain  program.  What  this  means  is 
that  if  99  percent  of  our  lessees  comply  with 
the  Federal  programs  and  1  percent  fails 
to  comply,  the  State  and  all  its  lessees  are 
not  eligible  for  Federal  crop  diversion  pay¬ 
ments.  This  is  true  even  if  the  1  percent 
failed  to  comply  through  misunderstanding 
or  other  special  circumstances. 


For  example,  perhaps  land  left  standing 
in  1964  has  volunteered.  This  term  means 
that  scattered  seeds  from  a  previous  crop 
may  take  root  and  grow  spontaneously. 
When  this  occurs,  the  ACSC’s  current  ruling 
is  that  the  farmer  is  growing  wheat  on 
normal  conserving  areas.  Some  county  pro¬ 
visions  allow  farmers  to  leave  wheat  stand¬ 
ing  on  diverted  acres  as  a  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  measure,  and  this  wheat  in  some  cases 
has  volunteered.  One  case  of  this  happen¬ 
ing  can  result  in  a  ruling  of  noncompliance 
so  that  the  State  is  ineligible  for  crop  pay¬ 
ments  on  any  of  its  leased  cropland. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  degree 
of  noncompliance  in  our  340  wheat  farm 
leases  this  year  is  just  over  1  percent.  The 
percentage  on  other  cereal  grain  leases  may 
run  a  little  higher,  since  guidelines  for  the 
program  were  not  laid  down  until  after  part 
of  the  1965  crop  had  been  planted. 

In  essence,  the  present  regulation  penal¬ 
izes  99  lessees  for  every  1  who  fails  to  com¬ 
ply,  even  unknowingly.  No  State  lessee  can 
receive  diversion  payments  if  one  State  lessee 
fails  to  comply.  The  rules  could  even  be  in¬ 
terpreted  so  that  a  farmer  who  leases  part  of 
his  land  from  the  State  is  ineligible  for  di¬ 
version  payments  on  any  of  his  farm  acreage, 
even  though  he  had  complied  fully  with  the 
Federal  program. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  natural  resources  to  encourage 
and  virtually  insist  on  compliance  by  our 
lessees  with  Federal  farm  program  regula¬ 
tions.  We  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation  in  the  interest  of  controlling  farm 
surpluses  and  maintaining  stability  in  our 
farm  economy. 

The  exemption  is  very  specific,  and  it  would 
in  no  way  alter  efforts  to  obtain  as  com¬ 
plete  compliance  as  possible.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  individual  State  lessees  who 
do  not  comply  would  still  be  ineligible  for 
Federal  diversion  payments. 

I  urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
our  proposal.  It  appears  that  the  loss  to  our 
education  trust  funds  for  the  1965  harvest 
could  be  as  high  as  $125,000  to  $150,000  and 
we  are  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  this 
loss  in  future  years. 

We  will  be  most  happy  to  provide  you 
with  any  additional  technical  information 
you  think  would  be  helpful. 

Sincerely, 

Bert  L.  Cole, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Senate  adopted  yesterday  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  close  vote  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  to 
strike  out  section  706  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  9811,  the  Holland 
amendment  relating  to  agricultural 
labor,  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  certain  important  communi¬ 
cations  on  this  topic  which  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  for  future  reference.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  remarks  from  a  letter 
dated  September  10,  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Falk,  manager  of  the  North¬ 
west  Horticultural  Council,  Yakima, 
Wash.,  and  a  wire  dated  September  10, 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  William  M.  Car- 
son,  president  of  the  Nampa  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

I  have  also  received  two  wires  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Proxmire  amendment  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  dairyman’s  class  I  base  plan 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  yester¬ 
day,  and  which  had  my  support.  The 
communications  to  which  I  allude  were 
addressed  to  me  by  Messrs.  Richard 


Sorensen,  president  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Lower  Columbia  Coopera¬ 
tive  Dairy  Association  of  Astoria,  Oreg., 
and  Harry  L.  Graham  of  the  National 
Grange.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  items  be  included  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  a  wire 
from  Mr.  A1  Lamb,  manager  of  the  Mor¬ 
row  County  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Oreg.,  relating  to  the  exportation 
of  wheat.  Mr.  R.  J.  Elkins,  president  of 
the  Oregon-Washington  Farmers  Union 
expressed  support  of  the  Ellender  cotton 
bill  in  a  wire  dated  September  10.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  commu¬ 
nications  also  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Northwest  Horticultural  Council, 

Yakima,  Wash.,  September  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Seriate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wired  you  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Strongly  urge  your  support  section  706  of 
H.R.  9811,  Senator  Holland  amendment  to 
farm  bill  which  would  transfer  responsibility 
of  determining  availability  and  need  for 
farmworkers  from  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  Based  on  current  ex¬ 
perience  harvesting  apples  in  Massachusetts 
this  is  vital  to  Oregon  pear  and  apple  grow¬ 
ers.” 

I  want  to  explain  the  reference  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  Massachusetts  apple  industry 
asked  for  authorization  to  bring  in  a  number 
of  Canadian  apple  pickers.  This  request  was 
rejected  on  the  assertion  that  unemployed 
Massachusetts  workers  could  harvest  the 
crop.  This  morning  I  was  told  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  one  fairly  large  Massachusetts  grow¬ 
er  using  pickers  furnished  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  service:  61  pickers  picked  less  than 
2,300  bushels,  or  an  average  of  38  bushels  per 
day.  (Our  pickers  have  averaged  about  110 
boxes  per  day,  according  to  our  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  labor  releases.)  To  compound  the 
matter,  the  fruit  picked  in  Massachusetts  by 
these  people  recruited  from  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rolls  was  terribly  bruised. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  as  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  permitting  the  growers  to  request 
use  of  the  Canadian  apple  pickers  required 
that  each  domestic  employee  be  guaranteed 
a  minimum  hourly  wage,  even  though  they 
did  not  earn  this  amount  at  established  piece 
rates.  This  regulation  is  completely  without 
congressional  authorization;  in  fact,  the  Con¬ 
gress  rejected  proposed  bills  which  would 
have  made  the  minimum  wage  applicable  to 
agricultural  labor.  The  net  result  has  been 
that  the  per  box  picking  cost  for  this  Massa¬ 
chusetts  grower  was  more  than  doubled — the 
fruit  was  not  harvested  at  the  proper  time, 
and  its  quality  was  further  reduced  due  to 
excessive  bruising. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  be¬ 
latedly  agreed  that  Canadians  could  be 
cleared  to  help  harvest  the  Massachusetts 
crop  but  by  the  time  the  clearance  was 
granted,  the  Canadian  workers  were  gain¬ 
fully  employed  elsewhere  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  grower  was  taking  a  beating.  This 
is  only  the  most  recent  example  of  the  way 
the  foreign  farm  labor  program  has  been  mis- 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  why  we  believe  the  grower  should  get  a 
fairer  break  if  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  factual  determination  is  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  passing,  may  I  add  that  we  are  just 
beginning  to  get  into  our  apple  harvest.  It 
is  too  early  to  tell  what  problems  we  will 
be  faced  with  this  season.  We  were  fortu¬ 
nate  in  that  crops  in  the  Northwest  are  about 
a  week  early  this  year.  This  gave  us  a  good 
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jump  on  the  season  before  school  started; 
also,  as  you  know,  we  have  only  about  a  65 
percent  apple  crop  in  Yakima.  If  we  had 
a  full  crop  this  year  and  a  normal  or  delayed 
season,  we  could  be  in  serious  trouble.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  we  are  hopeful  that 
we  may  be  able  to  get  the  crop  off  without 
too  serious  a  loss.  However,  last  year  about 
one-third  of  the  apples  remained  on  the  trees 
too  long  belong  they  were  harvested.  This 
resulted  in  advanced  maturity,  reduced  stor¬ 
age  life,  and  forced  sales  for  much  of  this 
fruit  at  heavy  discounts.  This  condition 
will  be  seriously  aggravated  in  the  future 
if  the  agricultural  labor  supply  is  arbitrarily 
diminished  and  necessary  labor  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 

We  have  always  paid  fair  piece  rates  in  the 
Northwest.  Experienced  pickers  have  been 
able  to  make  good  money.  The  average,  will¬ 
ing  picker  has  earned  from  $18  to  $20  per 
day  but  the  unemployed  worker  who  is  un¬ 
willing  to  pick  fruit  cannot  solve  our  problem 
and  if  we  have  to  pay  transportation  from 
centers  of  employment  throughout  the 
United  States  for  these  unwilling  workers, 
we  will  be  face  to  face  with  disaster. 

It  looks  like  Medford  may  come  through 
on  pear  picking.  The  early  season  was  a  big 
help  because  the  Bartlett  harvest  was  fin¬ 
ished  and  a  start  made  on  Anjous  before 
school  starts.  Two  benefits  were  obtained: 

(1)  Use  of  students  as  pickers. 

(2)  Students  worked  as  baby  sitters  free¬ 
ing  housewives  for  picking. 

As  you  know  the  pear  harvest  is  touchy 
and  growers  sustain  heavy  losses  if  harvest 
help  is  not  available. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  support  the 
Holland  amendment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  Falk, 

Manager. 


Caldwell,  Idaho, 
September  10,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

This  association  urges  your  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  labor  section  of  the  farm 
bill,  under  section  706  of  title  VII  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  all 
determinations  of  the  amount  of  labor 
needed  or  available  for  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  any  agricultural  crop  when¬ 
ever  such  a  determination  is  required  in  the 
application  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  experiences  of  farmers  in  the  South¬ 
west  where  tremendous  crop  losses  were  sus¬ 
tained  because  of  shortage  of  needed  labor 
at  harvesttime  indicates  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  be  the  determining  factor 
on  the  subject  of  farm  labor.  Our  reasons  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
logical  agency  to  make  determinations  in 
matters  relating  to  agriculture. 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  county  and  State  committee  system,  its 
extension  services,  and  its  land-grant  college 
system  is  better  equipped  to  evaluate  the 
needs  of  agriculture  throughout  the  United 
States.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
not  alter  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  under  existing  law  but  will 
merely  make  available  to  him  the  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  farm  labor 
supply  and  production  and  harvesting  needs. 

Crop  losses,  resulting  from  a  short  supply 
of  labor  at  crop  harvesttime  will  destroy  our 
national  agricultural  superiority  and  will 
place  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  addi¬ 
tional  cost  upon  each  family  in  our  Nation 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  its  daily  pro¬ 
visions. 

William  M.  Carson, 

President, 

Nampa  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Washington,  D.C., 
September  10,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Deletions  of  dairy  section  by  committee 
from  farm  bill  prolongs  critical  situation  in 
major  milk  markets  by  denying  producers 
right  to  vote  on  program  to  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  of  unprofitable  surplus  while  retaining 
historical  share  of  profitable  class  1  mar¬ 
ket.  Respectfully  request  that  you  again 
support  Proxmire  bill  when  offered. 

Harry  L.  Graham, 

National  Grange. 


Astoria,  Oreg., 
September  10,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C .: 

The  Lower  Columbia  Cooperative  Dairy 
Association  of  Astoria,  Oreg.,  asks  your  sup¬ 
port  of  amendment  to  farm  bill  as  regards 
the  class  1  base  plan  on  milk  when  intro¬ 
duced  on  floor  of  Senate. 

Richard  Sorensen, 
President  of  Board  of  Directors. 


Lexington,  Oreg., 

September  9, 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  submit  100-percent  parity  principle 
for  wheat  used  for  domestic  consumption 
and  are  in  favor  of  a  4-year  program.  We  feel 
these  provisions  will  provide  efficient  growers 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  living  if  we  maxi¬ 
mize  the  exportation  of  wheat.  Short-range 
solutions  make  financing  for  farmers  and 
their  bankers  almost  impossible.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  long-range  planning  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Shipping  restrictions  on  sales 
of  wheat  to  Russia  serve  no  useful  purpose 
and  hold  down  exports  that  would  help  both 
wheat  farmers  and  our  balanee-of-payments 
position. 

Sincerely, 

Al  Lamb, 

Manager,  Morrow  County  Grain  Grow¬ 
ers,  Inc. 

Molalla,  Oreg., 
September  10,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  Ellender  cot¬ 
ton  bill.  We  do  not  support  the  Talmadge 
amendment  to  the  bill.  This  is  very  urgent 
in  support  of  the  Texas  Farmers  Union. 

R.  J.  Elkins, 

President,  Oregon-W ashington  Farmers 
Union. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  444 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  444  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  44, 
between  lines  8  and  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  507.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Provided,  That,  not  withstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales 
of  wheat  at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the 
current  support  price  for  wheat,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges.” 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  out  of  my  time 
there  be  a  short  quorum  call,  so  that 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  the 
amendment  may  be  alerted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal] 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  my  amendment  has 
been  read.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
in  this  approach  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  to  increase  the  net  income  of  the 
wheat  farmers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  free  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
not  make  sales  of  wheat  at  less  than  115 
percent  of  current  support  prices  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges,  rather  than 
the  prevailing  rule  of  105  percent  of  cur¬ 
rent  support  prices  now  provided. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  seldom  that  all  of 
the  major  farm  organizations  agree  on 
any  segment  of  our  farm  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  on  this  matter  there  is  complete 
agreement  on  the  need  to  change  the 
resale  formula.  All  have  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the 
Congress  in  support  of  the  change. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  this 
amendment.  I  am  a  coauthor  of  the 
amendment.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  into  law  would  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  country.  In  addition,  it  would  be  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  entire  farm  program. 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  raise  the  prices  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  a  particular  commodity.  If  farm 
prices  were  not  too  low,  no  one  would  be 
in  favor  of  a  farm  program. 

The  individual  farmers  cannot  receive 
a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  price  for  what 
they  produce.  Today  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  toward  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  Federal  Government  for  his 
income. 

Our  amendment  would  use  the  sup¬ 
port  price  loan  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise 
the  price  in  the  marketplace.  That  is  the 
real  objective. 
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I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution.  What 
the  Senator  has  said  is  exactly  correct. 
The  purpose  of  these  farm  programs  is, 
first,  to  prevent  the  piling  up  of  uncon¬ 
scionable  surpluses;  and  second,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  net  returns  to  American 
farmers. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  moves 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  “Wheat,” 
who  has  had  an  important  part  to  play 
in  developing  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
highly  commendable  improvements  in 
the  wheat  program  as  they  appear  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  my  friend  for  those 
very  gracious  comments.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  been  a  better  friend  of 
agriculture  than  he. 

This  amendment  would  do  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  says.  It  would  permit  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  operate  much  better.  It  would,  in 
effect,  hold  cash  prices  considerably 
above  the  loan  level.  There  would  be 
many  advantages  to  that.  It  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  amendment  offered 
awhile  ago,  to  limit  the  amount  of  loans 
that  any  one  farmer  could  receive  and 
the  so-called  farm  subsidy. 

If  the  cash  prices  were  allowed  to  be 
a  little  higher  than  the  loan  level,  I 
believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  loans 
on  cotton,  wheat,  and  the  major  com¬ 
modities  would  be  repaid.  There  would 
be  little  need  of  taking  out  loans  if  the 
cash  price  were  a  little  above  the  loan 
level. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  most  import¬ 
ant  feature  and  accomplishment  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  an  excellent  point.  I  am 
glad  that  he  emphasizes  that  because 
this  would  provide  the  goal  toward 
which  we  all  work  ultimately  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  farm  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  goal  can  be  succinctly  stated 
in  a  few  words,  and  that  would  be  to 
provide  a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop  to  the 
American  farmer. 

This  has  no  magic  about  it.  It  would 
not  do  it  all  alone,  but,  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  the  farm  legislation,  it 
would  help  markedly  to  move  it  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  disagree  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  North  Central  States,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  do.  However,  in  this  case,  I  believe 
Senators  may  have  overlooked  the  rapid 
shift  in  grains  used  for  feed  in  the 
Northeast. 

There  has  been  a  shift  to  wheat  of  a 
good  many  million  bushels  from  the 
other  feed  grains  for  use  in  chicken  feed, 
cow  feed,  duck  feed,  or  any  other  feed 


uses.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
million  bushels  are  involved. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  the  price  went  up, 
we  would  see  a  shift  back,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  accumulation  of  more  wheat  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  which 
would  please  the  storage  interests  im¬ 
mensely,  I  am  sure,  but  which  would  not 
help  the  poultry  and  livestock  growers  of 
the  East. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  feed  is  used 
in  other  States.  I  believe  that  my  own 
State  buys  about  700,000  tons  of  feed  a 
year.  I  do  not  even  know  how  much  of 
this  is  wheat.  I  do  know  that  a  great 
deal  more  wheat  is  being  used  than  was 
used  formerly. 

So  I  would  guess  that  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  amendment  among 
my  friends  from  the  West  would  be  the 
storage  interests.  At  25  cents  a  bushel 
a  year  for  storage  and  handling,  it  is 
worth  looking  into  on  their  part. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  correct  to  this  extent:  it  raises 
the  cash  price  above  the  low  level  to 
some  extent,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  under  the  administration’s  farm 
program,  loan  rates  for  both  wheat  and 
cotton  are  going  to  be  lowered.  Wheat 
price  supports  are  now  tied  to  those  of 
feed  grains.  The  price  support — that  is, 
the  loan  plus  other  cash  payments — will 
keep  the  return  to  the  farmer  at  about 
the  same  level,  so  the  farmers  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
who  want  cheaper  feed  grain  will,  I 
think,  be  receiving  it  as  cheaply  as  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  much  corn  is  used 
now  in  the  dairy  business  but  is  used 
mostly  by  the  poultry  producers  in  my 
area.  But  apparently  the  amendment 
does  help  the  wheatgrower,  and  I  am 
glad  it  does. 

As  I  understand,  the  President  desires 
two  conditions  for  a  farm  bill:  One  is 
that  it  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  that  it  discourage 
the  accumulation  of  surpluses.  At  least 
that  is  the  information  I  get  from  the 
administration. 

But  since  we  are  adding  25  cents  a 
bushel  over  and  above  the  price  voted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
amounts  to  about  $135  million.  Adding 
to  that  the  increase  in  land  readjust¬ 
ment  payments  and  the  increase  for  cot¬ 
ton  producers  of  some  $700  or  $800  mil¬ 
lion,  I  believe  we  should  be  very  generous 
with  the  wheatgrower,  but  not  generous 
at  my  expense,  if  the  Senator  will  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  might  help  the 
President  achieve  the  second  part  of  his 
goal,  which  the  bill  as  now  written  does 
not  achieve,  and  that  is  the  reduction  in 
costs,  because  it  would  enable  recapture 
by  the  Government  of  considerably  more 
than  it  is  now  getting . 

Mr.  President,  the  figure  of  105  per¬ 
cent  of  support  price  worked  reasonable 
well  when  we  had  price  supports  for 
wheat  in  the  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
range.  However  when  the  Congress 
adopted  the  certificate  program  for 
wheat  it  gave  a  more  important  role  to 
the  CCC  resale  operations  and  also  made 
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unrealistic  the  105-percent  minimum  for 
triggering  resales  by  CCC.  As  we  now 
know  the  support  price  of  wheat  is  $1.25 
per  bushel,  national  average.  Thus  the 
105-percent  figure  permits  the  CCC  to 
sell  wheat  at  $1.31%  or  allows  a  range  in 
which  the  market  can  operate  of  only 
6%  cents.  This  is  much  to  narrow  and 
the  result  is  that  the  normal  channels  of 
grain  trade  are  hesitant  to  move  into  the 
market  and  purchase  wheat  for  their  use. 
Further,  they  are  hesitant  about  storing 
any  grain  and  as  a  matter  of  statistical 
fact  the  Government  is  becoming  the 
complete  storage  of  all  wheat  inventories. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  testimony  in  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  farm  bill  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  now  owns  between  75  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  all  of  the  wheat  in  the  Nation. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
add  to  the  range  of  price  spread  before 
CCC  can  sell  wheat  another  12.5  cents, 
or  a  total  range  of  18.75  cents  in  which 
the  market  can  operate.  This  would 
have  the  wholesome  effect  of  removing 
the  straitjacket  from  the  marketing  sys¬ 
tem. 

By  freeing  the  marketing  system  we 
move  toward  the  goals  of  President  John¬ 
son  when  he  said  in  his  farm  message  of 
February  4 ; 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  fanner  to 
get  improved  farm  income  out  of  the  market¬ 
place,  with  less  cost  to  the  Government. 

In  this  same  message  he  also  stated : 

To  do  this  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  system  work  more  effectively  for  the 
farmer.  We  must  encourage  the  private 
segment  of  our  economy  to  carry  its  own 
inventories,  bought  from  farmers  rather  than 
depending  on  the  Government  as  a  source  of 
supply.  We  must  urge  the  private  sector  to 
perform  as  many  services  as  possible  now 
performed  by  Government  agencies. 

I  agree  115  percent  with  that  state¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  pay  the  storage  to  maintain 
inventory  for  the  private  grain  trade  or 
for  the  processors.  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment  the  private  sector  of  the 
grain  trade  will  enter  the  marketplace 
and  seek  its  own  grain  for  its  own  uses 
and  provide  its  own  storage  and  inven¬ 
tory  and  thus  reduce  those  charges  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  under  the 
present  105 -percent  figure  the  Secretary 
has  dumped  some  500  million  bushels 
of  wheat  on  the  market  in  order  to  in 
his  words  “keep  prices  below  supports — 
to  make  the  program  effective.”  He  fur¬ 
ther  stated: 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
make  prices  so  high  the  programs  become 
unworkable. 

While  the  Secretary  professes  that  the 
wheat  program  is  a  voluntary  program, 
he  testified  before  the  committee  in  op¬ 
position  to  legislation  to  increase  the  CCC 
resale  price  and  makes  the  statement: 

This  can’t  be  done  if  we  are  required  to 
hold  stocks  from  the  market  to  obtain  prices 
so  far  above  loan  levels  that  we  can’t  get 
farmers  into  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  give  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
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riculture  the  power  to  make  coercive 
and  compulsory  a  program  which  we  in 
the  Congress  are  tailoring  to  keep  volun¬ 
tary.  When  we  give  him  the  power  to 
dump  great  quantities  of  wheat  into  the 
market,  we  give  him  the  power  to  force 
reluctant  wheat  producers  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  might  prefer  to  avoid 
entering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
broadcast  under  the  heading  “GTA  Daily 
Radio  Roundup,”  for  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad¬ 
cast  script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,,  as  follows: 

GTA  Daily  Radio  Roundup,  September 
2,  1965 

We’re  talking  about  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation’s  grain  resale  price  today  be¬ 
cause  it  Is  very  Important.  There  have  been 
a  lot  of  half-truths,  quarter-truths,  and  100- 
percent  untruths  bandied  around  about  this, 
so  there  Is  some  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  Let’s  look  at  the  facts. 

This  is  fact:  The  law  permits  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  Governmeht-owned 
stocks  of  wheat  back  on  the  market  at  105 
percent  of  loan  level  and  feed  grains  at  the 
loan  level. 

Pact  No.  2:  The  Secretary  does  not  have 
to  sell  these  grains  at  those  minimum  prices. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  sell  at  all.  He  can  set 
the  resale  price  higher  if  he  does  sell. 

Here  is  fact  No.  3 :  CCC  is  not  selling  wheat 
in  the  domestic  market  for  unrestricted  use 
at  present.  It  hasn’t  for  some  months — -a 
highly  commendable  bit  of  restraint.  But 
it  has  the  unrestrained  and  absolute  power 
to  jump  into  the  market  and  start  dumping 
wheat  at  105  percent  of  loan  today,  tomor¬ 
row,  or  whenever  it  darn  well  pleases.  CCC 
has  an  uncommitted  stock  of  562  million 
bushels  of  wheat  that  it  can  dump  if  it  so 
decides.  It  can  legally  put  the  whole  kit  and 
kiboodle  of  that  wheat  on  the  market. 

Fact  No.  4:  Wheat  today  in  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  market  is  selling  at  107  percent  of  loan. 

These  facts  bring  us  to  a  supposition:  Sup¬ 
pose  that  Secretary  Freeman  decides  to  start 
dumping  his  wheat  on  the  markets  at  105 
percent  of  loan.  We  hope  he  doesn’t,  but 
if  he  did,  what  do  you  think  would  happen 
to  that  107  percent  of  loan  price  on  the 
Minneapolis  market?  Would  it  go  down?  It 
has  in  the  past  when  CCC  sold. 

That’s  what  Representative  Quie,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  meant  when  he  said  that  “the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  been  successful  in 
depressing  farm  market  prices.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Secretary 
personally  told  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  that  "we  purposely  sold  in  order  to 
move  prices  down  far  enough  so  that  they 
would  be  way  below  the  support  level,  the 
loan  level,  so  that  we  could  thereby  get 
compliance.” 

Well,  that’s  the  record.  Now  wheat  prices 
are  at  107  percent.  And  how  about  farmer 
compliance  with  the  wheat  program?  It’s 
wonderful.  Kinda  blows  up  the  argument 
that  better  prices  discourage  compliance, 
doesn’t  it? 

Yet  the  TJSDA  bureau  chiefs  are  dutifully 
trudging  the  halls  of  Congress  telling  that 
strictly  nonfactual  story  about  noncompli¬ 
ance  and  also  saying  unfactually  that  it 
would  cost  the  Government  $90  million  to 
raise  CCC’s  resale  price  to  even  110  percent. 
That’s  just  guff,  but  it  seems  to  work,  and 
the  administration  isn’t  doing  anything  to 
stop  it.  So  the  efforts  of  farm-State  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senators  from  both  parties, 
with  a  notable  exception  or  two,  to  raise 
CCC’s  resale  price  by  act  of  Congress  are 
defeated  time  after  time.  That’s  something 
to  keep  in  mind. 


Meanwhile,  TJSDA  continues  its  firm  grasp 
on  the  unrestrained  and  unprecedented 
power  to  whop  grain  farmers  over  the  head 
with  a  low  ceiling  price  any  time  it  decides 
to  do  so.  Is  this  what  Congress  Intended? 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  what  we  say. 
We  are  strong  advocates  of  good  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Those  are  the  words  of  none  other 
than  the  general  manager  of  your  GTA. 
M.  W.  Thatcher  said  just  the  other  day  that 
“Good  farm  programs  and  good  adminis¬ 
tration  of  them,  have  no  stronger  advocate 
than  your  general  manager.  We’ll  match  our 
record  with  anybody’s,  and  we’ll  continue 
to  work  for  a  more  just  and  effective  margin 
between  loan  value  and  the  price  at  which 
CCC  can  sell  its  stocks.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  has  been  said  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  change  that  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  resale  price  by  CCC  which  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  market  price 
that  the  number  of  cooperators  would 
go  down.  Well,  now  let  us  look  at  this 
charge.  I  know  that  farmers  in  my  State 
of  South  Dakota  do  their  farm  planning 
with  a  sharp  pencil.  I  know  that  they 
will  figure  out  a  method  of  operation  for 
their  unit  which  will  bring  them  the  op¬ 
timum  return  on  their  investment.  If 
he  drops  out  of  the  program  he  stands 
a  chance  of  receiving  in  the  marketplace 
about  $1.43  to  $1.44  per  bushel  for  his 
wheat  in  the  marketplace  on  all  of  the 
acres  he  can  plant.  However,  will  he 
forego  for  that  price  the  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  voluntary  program  under 
which  he  will  receive  a  certificate  valued 
at  the  support  price  of  $1.25  on  domestic 
wheat  plus  payments  on  diverted  acres, 
plus  a  share  of  export  certificates  pur¬ 
chased  from  CCC  which  will  bring  him 
a  told  blend  price  of  at  least  $1.90  on  al¬ 
lotted  acres  on  projected  normal  yield. 
Will  he  forego  the  advantages  of  good 
soil  conservation  practices  as  developed 
by  the  diverted  acre  program?  Knowing 
the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  it  would  be 
my  prediction  that  all  those  who  are  co- 
operators  today  under  the  present  resale 
program  would  be  cooperators  under  the 
program  even  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
marketing  months  the  Secretary  has  not 
sold  wheat  in  the  domestic  market. 
What  has  happened?  Wheat  prices  are 
at  107  percent  of  support  price  on  the 
market  and  farmer  compliance  with  the 
program  has  remained  high. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  what  I  believe 
some  of  the  results  would  be  should  my 
amendment  to  raise  the  minimum  resale 
price  be  agreed  to. 

First,  it  would  raise  the  net  returns  to 
wheat  producers  by  approximately  10 
cents  per  bushel,  on  an  average. 

Second,  there  would  be  substantial 
savings  to  the  Government  by  greatly 
reducing  transportation  costs  and  eleva¬ 
tor  in-and-out  charges  which  now  ac¬ 
crue  as  a  result  of  selling  farm  products 
with  one  hand,  and  buying  equivalent 
amounts  through  the  storage  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  result,  this  could  provide 
a  gi’eater  return  to  the  taxpayer  on  his 
investment  in  surplus  grains  now  owned 
by  the  Government,  thereby  reducing  the 
overall  cost  of  the  wheat  program  and 
of  the  farm  program  in  general. 

Third,  the  farmer  would  receive  his 
increased  income  in  the  marketplace  and 
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not  through  a  direct  Government  pay¬ 
ment.  This  would  result  in  less  cost  to 
the  Treasury,  and  be  a  move  toward  the 
second  objective  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has  pointed  out, 
which  he  says  he  was  advised  by  the 
President  that  he  would  like  to  see  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Farm  Act  of  1965. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  tighter  re¬ 
strictions  on  CCC  sales,  thus  giving 
farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  the 
private  grain  trade  an  increased  op¬ 
portunity  to  carrying  out  their  historic 
function  as  the  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
disers  of  the  output  from  American 
farms.  There  would  be  added  incentive 
for  all  segments  of  the  trade  to  carry 
larger  inventories  of  farm  commodities, 
thereby  reducing  the  Government’s  enor¬ 
mous  storage  costs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seems 
unwilling  to  support  the  President  in  his 
objective  of  assisting  the  farmer  to  get 
improved  farm  income  out  of  the  market¬ 
place  with  less  cost  to  the  Government 
we  can  by  our  action  here  today  give  the 
President  that  support  which  he  asked  us 
to  make  available  to  him  last  February  4. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  a  broadcast  dated  September  10, 
1965,  produced  by  the  GTA  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
broadcast  over  a  great  many  States  in  a 
five-  or  six-State  area  of  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad¬ 
cast  script  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

GTA  Daily  Radio  Roundup,  September  10, 
1965 

We  understand  from  sources  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  an  increase  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  grain  resale  price  to  at 
least  a  compromise  at  110  percent  has  a 
fair  chance  of  being  included  in  the  farm 
bill  when  it  finally  reaches  the  President’s 
desk. 

It  would  be  good  news  to  all  concerned — 
farmers,  the  legitmate  grain  business,  and 
Government — to  have  a  higher  minimum 
resale  price  established.  Now  it  must  be 
stated  that  for  some  time  it  has  been  USDA’s 
policy  not  to  sell  wheat  on  the  domestic 
market  for  unrestricted  use,  and  this  policy 
has  been  widely  and  highly  commended. 
But  CCC  can  go  back  today,  tomorrow,  next 
week,  or  next  month  to  selling  wheat  freely 
at  105  percent  of  loan  value.  That’s  a  bar¬ 
gain  for  the  millers  and  other  buyers,  and 
naturally  they  shop  at  the  Government’s 
big  discount  house. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  now  owns  unrestricted  less  than 
600  million  bushels  of  wheat,  an  adequate 
but  not  overlarge  national  reserve.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  the  private  and  cooperative  grain 
industries  are  perfectly  capable  of  storing 
and  handling  commercial  supplies.  The 
Government  does  not  have  to  load  up  its 
inventories  with  more  wheat  and  is  not 
forced  to  do  so. 

For  example,  right  now  a  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  1964  wheat  stored  under  the  loan 
program.  They  are  intelligent  and  capable 
people,  and  they  work  with  sharp  pencils  to 
determine  how  to  market  that  wheat  to 
their  best  advantage.  Should  they  turn  it 
over  to  the  Government  or  market  it  at  their 
elevators  and  pay  back  the  loan? 

If  they  desire  to  pay  back  the  loan,  they 
must  pay  interest  for  the  period  they  have 
used  the  Government  loan  money.  They 
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were  forced  at  the  time  they  took  out  the 
loan  to  pay  the  first  year’s  storage.  So,  they 
must  realize  in  the  marketplace  at  least 
10  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the  loan 
value  to  come  out  even.  That  means  the 
market  price  would  have  to  be  at  least  110 
percent  of  loan.  We  figured  the  market 
price  one  day  last  week,  and  it  was  at  107 
percent  of  loan,  approaching  the  point  where 
farmers  could  redeem  without  loss. 

These  redemptions  keep  grain  out  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bins  which  is  considered  to  be 
desirable  at  this  time.  Thus  the  Govern¬ 
ment  saves  money.  Farmers  benefit.  Farm¬ 
ers’  cooperatives  are  able  to  market  and 
merchandise  grain  and  use  their  arsenal  of 
facilities  to  improve  returns  to  farmers.  It 
also  gives  the  co-ops  a  chance  to  bargain 
for  better  protein  premiums,  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  for  farmers  in  the  first  place.  When 
grain  goes  into  Government  hands  CCC  en¬ 
forces  rigid  control  of  protein  premiums  with 
its  own  schedule  of  values. 

But  if  CCC  resumes  wheat  sales  at  only 
105  percent  of  loan,  you  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  market  prices  will  hover  at  just 
about  that  level.  The  lower  CCC  schedule 
of  protein  premiums  will  prevail.  Farmers 
will  have  little  or  no  incentive  to  redeem 
their  grain.  They  are  almost  forced-  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  Government.  Then  the  whole 
round  robin  of  putting  wheat  into  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  out  of  Government  bins  goes  on. 
USDA  is  put  on  the  defensive,  forced  to  try 
to  defend  itself  against  its  critics  in  and  out 
of  Government.  Farmers  get  a  bad  name 
with  taxpayers.  They  get  lower  prices  for 
their  grain.  Their  cooperatives  are  ham¬ 
strung  in  the  marketplaces. 

So  you  see  the  value  in  simply  raising  the 
CCC  grain  resale  price  to  allow  the  CCC  to 
operate  within  the  charter  given  to  it  by 
Congress — and  in  full  recognition  of  farm 
program  goals  as  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  himself. 

Note. — Reprints  of  this  radio  broadcast, 
prepared  by  the  public  relations  staff,  are 
available  from  Farmers  Union  Grain  Termi¬ 
nal  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  we  can  get  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  con¬ 
structive  proposal. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  I  compliment  him  on  the 
thoroughness  and  logic  of  the  argument 
he  has  presented  to  the  Senate  today. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  if  it  is 
not  true  that  under  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  it  is  specified  that  in  selling 
commodities  for  unrestricted  use  in  the 
domestic  market,  the  sale  price  to  the 
Government  should  not  be  less  than  105 
percent  of  the  current  support  price,  with 
reasonable  care  and  charges  for  storage 
and  handling.  I  believe  that  the  experts 
who  testified  at  the  hearing  stated  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  could  sell  at  a  higher  per¬ 
centage? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  would  elevate  the  floor  of  105  per¬ 
cent  as  it  presently  appears  in  the  act 
to  115  percent;  and  still,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  wished  to  do  so,  he  could  sell  at  a 
higher  price. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  the  Senator,  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  his  agricultural  message 
of  February  4,  from  which  the  Senator 
quoted  at  some  length,  why  it  is,  when 
he  specifically  referred  to  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  use 
of  the  CCC  mechanisms,  that  the  per¬ 
centage  has  not  been  raised  by  Executive 
action  pursuant  to  law? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  made  that  clear  in  his  testimony, 
when  he  said  he  was  reluctant  to  hold  up 
the  price  because,  by  dumping  Govern¬ 
ment  storage  into  the  markets,  there 
could  be  some  compulsion  on  nonpartici¬ 
pants  to  become  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  a  club  he  likes  to  exercise, 
to  provide  a  little  Executive  coercion  in 
the  legislative  “volunteerism”  which  we 
have  written  into  the  act. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  What  is  the  magic 
in  105  percent?  If  we  accept  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  being  valid,  would  not  the  same 
coercive  action  exist  if  it  were  110  percent 
or  115  percent? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No,  because  every  per¬ 
centage  point  we  push  it  up,  we  would 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  dump  into  the  market  at 
harvest  time  great  quantities  of  storage 
grain,  thereby  forcing  down  the  cash 
price  which  should  be  received  by  the 
noncooperative. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  this  question:  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  opposed  the 
amendment  because  of  the  increased  cost 
to  the  Government.  Is  that  correct?  Is 
that  the  second  leg  he  stands  on? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  a  defensible  leg,  if  he  does' 
that,  because  this  should  actually  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  came  in  a  little  late,  and 
the  Senator  may  have  covered  the  point, 
but  I  should  like  to  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  controversy  concerning 
farm  legislation,  and  in  all  the  differences 
of  opinion  in  farm  organizations,  this 
particular  amendment  has  their  support, 
with  some  reservations,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  125  percent,  115  percent,  or 
110  percent.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Farmers  Grain  Terminal  As¬ 
sociation,  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  the  National  Grain  Feed  Dealers 
Association,  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Growers. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  that  on  the 
House  side,  when  the  amendment  was 
presented  in  the  Wheat  Subcommittee, 
the  115  percent  failed  by  a  7-to-6  vote. 
When  it  was  presented  in  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  House  side,  the  110  percent 
failed  by  18  to  17.  Therefore,  it  has 
wide  support,  not  only  from  the  words 
of  the  President,  not  only  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  also  from  various  farm  agencies 
and  bureaus  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  makes  an  excellent  point  in  his  usual 
cogent  manner. 

During  the  many  long  years  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  the  many 
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additional  years  I  served  on  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee  for  Agriculture, 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  I  believe  that  this  is  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  I  can  recall  when  all  the  major 
farm  organizations  have  been  able  to 
agree  on  farm  policy. 

I  remember  when  the  distinguished, 
hard-working  and  perceptive  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  called  in  all  the  leaders  of 
the  farm  organizations  at  one  time,  and 
said  to  them : 

We  wish  to  help  the  farmer  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  lock  you  up 
in  this  room,  and  have  you  sit  around  this 
table.  We  wish  you  to  sit  there  and  cooperate 
with  one  another  and  discuss  this  problem 
and  arrive  at  a  consensus.  We  will  send  you 
in  coffee  and  luncheon,  and  when  you  have 
arrived  at  a  farm  policy,  call  us  back  in  and 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  enact  into  law 
what  you  have  decided. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  bluffing 
or  not.  I  do  not  believe  he  was.  In  those 
days,  we  all  lived  with  a  sense  of  frus¬ 
tration. 

However,  the  farm  leaders  did  not  call 
the  bluff.  They  did  not  sit  there  and 
agree.  They  did  not  call  us  back  in. 

The  first  time  I  can  remember  when 
the  farm  organizations  were  all  agreed 
was  when  I  was  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  and  all  the  farm  organizations 
came  up  together  with  approval  of  the 
soil  bank.  It  was  adopted,  as  everyone 
knows.  It  also  developed  many  bugs, 
loopholes,  and  escape  hatches.  Some 
people  even  chiseled  a  little  bit  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  They  let  out  whole  farms 
in  areas  of  the  country  where  they  de¬ 
prived  areas  of  tax  returns,  and  small 
towns  of  their  customers. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
concept  of  the  soil  bank  has  continued. 
We  have  never  quite  gotten  away  from  it. 
It  is  back  in  the  bill  again.  It  has  a  new, 
fancy  name.  We  will  support  it.  We 
will  have  plugged  up  some  of  the  loop¬ 
holes.  We  will  make  refinements.  We 
have  learned  from  experience.  But  when 
the  farm  organizations  of  this  country 
agreed  on  a  formula,  Congress  went 
along.  It  is  still  going  along  with  the 
soil  bank  concept. 

The  second  time  I  find  them  in  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment.  All  the  various  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  have  testified  for  this  con¬ 
cept,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out.  On  the  formula,  some  wish 
to  go  a  little  higher,  some  a  little  lower, 
but  all  higher  than  105  percent,  because 
they  do  not  believe  it  is  good  to  place 
the  American  farmer  in  competition  with 
his  Government  when  it  can  dump  tens 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  into  the 
market  at  harvestime  to  force  prices 
down. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  are  on 
sound  ground  in  finding  ourselves  in 
concert  with  the  various  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  which  certainly  have 
a  great  interest  in  the  overall  agricul¬ 
tural  economy,  whether  it  be  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  man  who  buys  feed,  or  the 
man  who  lives  in  one  section  of  the 
country  or  another. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  that  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  merit  in  his  arguments  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  concerned  over  why 
the  amendment  does  not  include  feed 
grains  as  well  as  wheat.  It  is  my  recol¬ 
lection  that  many  of  these  organizations 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re¬ 
ferred  have  advocated  an  increase  in  the 
resale  percentage  rate  from  105  percent 
by  the  CCC  not  only  for  wheat  but  also 
for  feed  grains  as  well.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  the  Senator  has  some  basic 
reason  for  not  including  feed  grains  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be 
handled  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  have  a  very  good 
reason:  the  practical  reason  that  it  is 
good  agricultural  legislation.  As  in  so 
much  other  legislation,  we  have  to  make 
progress  one  step  at  a  time.  We  cannot 
cure  all  problems  in  one  particular  legis¬ 
lative  act.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  log¬ 
ical  place  to  start  at  this  time  is  with 
wheat.  As  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  pointed  out  in  colloquy  a  few 
moments  ago,  there  is  an  interrelation¬ 
ship  between  the  prices  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat.  This  will  help  all  of  it,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  it  helps  wheat  pri¬ 
marily  and  will  work  so  effectively  that 
the  next  time  we  deal  with  the  problem . 
we  can  include  the  same  formula  for 
com  and  for  feed  grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  that  I  recog¬ 
nize  there  is  a  different  interrelation¬ 
ship.  It  is  for  that  reason,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  since  there  is  this  interrela¬ 
tionship,  the  same  resale  percentage 
should  apply  to  them. 

I  was  hoping  that  I  could  persuade  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  cover 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  do  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  weigh  down  the  ship  too  heavily 
when  we  are  wallowing  in  stormy  seas 
now.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  would  accept  the 
amendment.  We  must  move  slowly,  but 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  true  that  if  the 
ship  is  loaded  down  too  heavily  it  may 
sink,  but  that  is  begging  the  question. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  an  adequately  loaded  ship.  That 
is  what  I  am  advocating  now.  I  do  not 
believe  the  problem  will  be  solved  and 
the  ship  adequately  loaded  unless  feed 
grains  and  corn  are  included. 

I  emphasize  that  most  of  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  to  which  the  Senator  al¬ 
luded,  which  have  advocated  an  increase 
in  the  percentage,  have  done  so  in  terms 
of  feed  grains  and  wheat  both.  They 
have  not  singled  out  feed  grains  or  wheat. 
They  say,  “We  want  both  to  be  covered.” 

We  had  extensive  testimony  before  the 
committee  by  various  representatives  of 
the  grain  trade,  who  pointed  out  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  unstable  situation 
now  which  results  from  the  105  percent, 
the  grain  trade  is  reluctant  to  buy  and 
store  its  own  grain  with  the  prospect  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  direct 


the  dumping  of  some  of  these  stocks, 
which  would  result  in  losses  to  them. 
They  assured  us  that  if  this  percentage 
were  increased,  it  would  mean  the  grain 
trade  would  buy  and  store  more  of  its 
own  grain,  which  would  cut  down  the 
cost  of  storage  to  the  Government. 

I  think  they  made  a  good  case,  but  they 
talked  not  only  of  covering  wheat,  but 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

While  I  recognize  that  this  would  be 
progress,  we  ought  to  make  progress 
across  the  board  with  respect  to  both 
feed  grains  and  wheat,  as  the  different 
farm  organizations  have  advocated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson]  such  time  as  he 
might  desire.  Then  I  think  the  subject 
would  have  been  pretty  well  covered  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  let  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  speak  first,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
speak  later. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  CCC 
minimum  sales  price  from  105  to  115 
percent  of  loan  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.  This  would  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  CCC  sale  minimum  of  about 
12.5  cents. 

It  would  discourage  voluntray  diver¬ 
sion. 

It  also  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains, 
especially  barley,  thus  resulting  in  a 
rather  substantial  increase  in  wheat  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  higher  market  price  that  would 
result  under  a  higher  minimum  resale 
provision  would  destroy  the  present 
favorable  competitive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  terms 
of  their  feeding  equivalent.  This  would 
result  in  considerable  less  wheat  con¬ 
sumed  for  livestock  feed  purposes. 

The  net  result  of  these  three  unfavor¬ 
able  effects  would  be  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  in  Government  stocks. 
This  in  turn  would  increase  storage  and 
other  related  costs — and  would  sub¬ 
stantially  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
wheat  program. 

The  committee  rejected  a  similar 
amendment  which  provided  for  an  in¬ 
crease  to  110  percent,  instead  of  115  per¬ 
cent. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  INCREASING  WHEAT  RESALE  MIN¬ 
IMUM  PRICE  TO  115  PERCENT  OF  SUPPORT 

With  $1.25  per  bushel  support  for 
wheat,  not  accompanied  by  certificates, 
the  legal  minimum  the  first  month  of  the 
marketing  year  would  be  $1.44  per 
bushel;  and  midyear  about  $1.53  per 
bushel;  and  from  April  on,  about  $1.59 
per  bushel. 

Undesirable  effects  of  increasing  the 
wheat  minimum  include : 

First.  Reduced  compliance:  The  man 
with  a  small  allotment  in  comparison  to 
available  cropland  would  probably  stay 
out  of  the  program  and  plant  all  avail¬ 
able  land.  A  man  with  a  100-acre  allot¬ 
ment,  diverting  the  minimum  under  the 
1935  program,  gets  benefits  of  $1,200.  Ac¬ 
cepting  $1.51  per  bushel  he  would  need 
to  produce  only  about  795  bushels  more 
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wheat  to  equal  the  $1,200  benefit.  With 
a  27-bushel  per  acre  yield,  he  would  need 
to  plant  only  about  29  more  acres  than 
his  allotment.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  in  the  major  wheat  producing  areas, 
substantial  quantities  of  fallow  land 
would  be  available  for  planting  in  excess 
of  the  allotment. 

Second.  Reduced  voluntary  diversion: 
If  participants  anticipated  a  price  of 
around  $1.51,  those  who  participated 
would  not  divert  additional  acreage. 


Value  of  production  per  acre — $1.51 

per  bushel  x  27  bushels _ $40.  77 

Less  production  cost _  8.  00 


Total _  32.  77 

Diversion  payment— 50  percent  x  $1.25 

per  bushel  x  27  bushels _  16.90 

Advantage  to  be  gained  by  planting..  15.  87 

Third.  Additional  program  costs: 
Each  1  cent  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat 


means  1  cent  increase  in  export  subsidy 
on  about  60  percent  of  the  crop.  Assum¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  only  12  cents  per 
bushel  times  700  million  bushels  equals 
$84  million  more  subsidy  costs. 

Fourth.  Benefits  to  producers  would  be 
limited:  In  the  past  4  years  approxi¬ 
mately  46  percent  of  the  entire  wheat 
crop  was  sold  by  producers  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  marketing  year.  Fif¬ 
teen  percent  was  sold  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  19  percent  was  sold  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  only  20  percent  in  the  last 
quarter.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
higher  market  prices  resulting  from  the 
resale  policies  of  CCC  would  not  occur 
until  well  into  the  third  quarter  of  the 
marketing  year.  On  the  basis  of  the 
past  pattern  of  marketing,  it  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  only  a  limited  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  could  obtain  any  monetary  bene¬ 
fits  from  an  increased  resale  price,  since 
much  of  the  wheat  would  be  marketed 
before  the  market  would  reflect  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Fifth.  Substitution:  The  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  substitution  is  that  wheat  and 
feed  grains  be  completely  competitive  in 
terms  of  their  feeding  equivalent.  If 
wheat  is  priced  even  a  cent  higher  on  the 
basis  of  its  feeding  value  than  corn  or 
milo,  the  smart  feedlot  operator  or  inde¬ 
pendent  feeder  would  not  feed  wheat. 
While  we  cannot  control  market  prices 
to  make  these  equal  to  all  times  through¬ 
out  the  year,  we  do  have  the  mechanics 
of  the  loan  and  resale  policy  to  try  to 
keep  these  in  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that 
my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota  will 
not  press  the  amendment.  The  commit¬ 
tee  considered  this  matter,  not  at  115 
percent  but  at  110  percent,  the  same  as 
provided  in  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  desires  to  offer.  The  com¬ 
mittee  voted  it  down. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  producers  of 
wheat  have  a  very  fine  bill  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure.  My  fear  is  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  would  doubtless 
raise  the  cost  of  the  program.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  do  violence  and  would 
probably  kill  thq  substitution  clause  in 
the  corn  as  well  as  the  wheat  provisions. 
That  substitution  provision  provides 
that  a  farmer  may  plant  corn  on  wheat 
acreage  and  retain  his  history,  and  vice 
versa. 
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The  amendment  would  increase  the 
price  of  wheat.  It  would  no  doubt  af¬ 
fect  the  cost  of  feed  grains  to  poultry 
and  other  farmers  who  feed  animals. 

The  problem  of  increasing  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  addition  to  what  is  provided  in 
the  law  has  been  before  our  committee 
for  some  time.  As  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  still  willing  to  continue  a 
study  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  if  we  could  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  kind  of  understanding — we 
all  desire  to  be  cooperative  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman — that  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  agricultural 
economy.  Hearings  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time,  but  usually  in  conjunction 
with  other  legislation.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  would  be  will¬ 
ing,  if  we  desist  from  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment — we  want  to  see  the  farm  bill 
passed — to  assure  us  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
farm  problem,  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  appear,  and  in  which 
he  can  give  his  point  of  view,  and  in 
which  the  farm  organizations  can  be 
heard,  and  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  can  propose  his  corn  and  feed 
grains  provision,  so  we  can  see  where 
we  come  out  with  respect  to  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  I  can  do 
that.  I  am  confident  that  I  can  get  the 
committee  to  cooperate  in  order  to  settle 
this  matter.  It  has  been  before  us - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Many,  many  times. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  give  assurance 
that  I  am  willing  to  have  hearings  held 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
was  on  the  Senator’s  committee,  and  I 
r6Cftll 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  go  further.  I 
would  like  men  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  participate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  for  almost  29  years.  My  ob¬ 
jective  has  always  been  to  assist  the 
producer  and  keep  him  in  business,  be¬ 
cause  I  consider  agriculture  the  main 
foundation  of  our  economy.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  cooperate.  My  good  friend  from 
Iowa  is  a  member  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
is  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  TMr.  Aiken]  will  be 
there  to  protect  the  feeders.  All  those 
matters  can  be  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  remember  being  on 
the  Senator’s  committee  at  the  time  we 
wrote  into  the  law  the  105 -percent  pro¬ 
vision.  There  is  nothing  sacred  or  holy 
about  that  figure.  We  had  debate  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  more  or  less.  I 
think  it  would  be  good  to  ventilate  the 


whole  subject,  on  which  the  Secretary, 
the  grain  operators,  the  producers,  can 
concenti'ate  their  attention,  and  the 
committee  can  learn  what  is  the  best 
policy  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea.  If  we  could  have  all  those 
interested  in  the  matter  present,  we 
might  be  able  to  come  to  some  con¬ 
clusion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  it  might  be  well  to  get  some 
of  the  departmental  heads  who  oppose 
this  proposal  to  be  present  and  listen, 
and,  while  we  examine  the  proponents, 
let  them  answer  the  proponents. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
proper  that  they  should  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  With  that  understand¬ 
ing— and  I  understand  the  pressure  of 
time  under  which  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  is  operating — I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  withdraw  my  amendment,  on 
the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  in  view  of  the  comments 
and  remarks  which  have  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  mentioned  an 
amendment  which  I  had  pending  at  the 
desk.  The  amendment  is  No.  422  and 
would  set  the  resale  of  Commodity  Credit 
wheat  to  110  percent  of  parity  loan  sup¬ 
port  and  carrying  charges. 

I  offered  this  amendment  because  I 
thought  it  was  time,  based  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  system  and  the  present 
price  of  crops,  that  we  should  have  110 
percent  of  parity. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  that  I  was  en¬ 
couraged  with  what  happened  to  cotton 
the  other  day. 

That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than 
105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate  for 
such  cotton  under  section  103(a)  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges. 

I  find  that  the  amendment  passed  last 
Friday  dealing  with  cotton  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as 
it  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  how¬ 
ever,  at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan 
rate. 

In  order  to  secure  increased  farm  in¬ 
come,  it  is  necessary  to  either  increase 
farm  payments  or  increase  the  price  of 
the  farm  commodity  in  the  market¬ 
place — or  both. 

I  had  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  farm  legislation  which  would 
prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  selling  wheat  at  less  than  110 
percent  of  the  current  support  price, 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  Pres¬ 
ently,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  permitted  to  sell  wheat  in  the 
open  market  at  105  percent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  support  price,  plus  carrying  charges. 

I  believe  it  is  urgent  that  we  take  ac¬ 
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tion  to  remove,  or  at  least  ease,  the  ceil¬ 
ing  price  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Presently,  we  are  applying  ceiling 
prices  on  our  wheat  producers  at  levels 
which  penalize  in  a  most  drastic  manner 
the  wheat  farmer  when  he  takes  his  pror 
duction  to  market. 

Price  supports  for  wheat  have  been 
drastically  reduced  from  an  average  of 
$2  per  bushel  just  a  few  years  back  to 
approximately  $1.25  per  bushel  this  year. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  wheat  farm¬ 
ers,  nor  that  it  is  a  sound  national  policy 
to  prevent  the  market  price  from  oper¬ 
ating  above  these  support  levels  if  the 
market  system  indicates  that  it  should. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  move 
Government- owned  wheat  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  cash  price  reaches  a  level 
equal  to  105  percent  of  the  support 
price — plus  carrying  charges. 

The  Secretary  has  exercised  this  au¬ 
thority — and  by  so  doing — has  placed  a 
ceiling  price  on  wheat  in  the  market¬ 
place  at  this  level,  and  in  fact,  in  many 
instances  has  purposely  sold  wheat  at 
these  levels  in  order  to  hold  down  the 
price.  In  simple  language,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  used  the  weight  and  size  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  stocks  of  wheat  to  break  the 
market  price.  This,  of  course,  reduces 
the  income  of  the  Nation’s  producers. 

Government  manipulation  of  prices 
impairs  the  market  system  and  can  ulti¬ 
mately  destroy  it. 

Government-owned  wheat  begins  to 
move  into  the  cash  market  when  the 
cash  wheat  price  increases  about  6  cents 
over  the  loan  price.  This  complies  with 
the  105-percent  requirement. 

Under  the  proposal  that  I  have  offered, 
Government-owned  wheat  cannot  move 
into  the  cash  market  until  it  reaches 
$1.38  per  bushel,  which  would  be  110  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loan*  price — plus  carrying 
charges. 

The  proposed  farm  bill  will  give  Con¬ 
gress  an  opportunity  to  include  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  sell  Government-owned  wheat  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  105  percent  of  loan 
price. 

The  principle  of  securing  an  increase 
in  the  sale  of  this  Government-owned 
wheat  is  approved  by  most  of  the  farm 
organizations  in  our  State,  and  while  they 
favor  a  much  higher  release  price  than 
110  percent  of  parity — they  all  agree  on 
the  principle. 

Personally,  I  would  favor  a  much 
higher  cash  release  price  for  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  wheat,  but  I  believe  one 
must  be  practical.  By  this  I  mean  we 
must  not  get  the  release  price  so  high 
that  the  Government  would  be  forced  to 
build  even  greater  surpluses,  which 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  increased  price 
for  wheat. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  carry¬ 
over — or  a  surplus — of  some  $819  million 
bushels,  plus  a  very  large  crop  produced 
this  year.  Our  domestic  consumption 
stays  at  about  650  million  bushels  for 
food,  feed,  and  seed.  Our  exports  have 
been  running  between  600  to  800  million 
bushels  and  present  indications  are  that 
this  year’s  exports  will  maintain  that 
level. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  needs 
more  of  our  wheat,  but  the  problem,  of 
course,  is  to  get  it  into  the  world  markets 
through  Public  Law  480  and  cash  sales. 

We  need  to  get  more  wheat  into  the 
private  trade  channels  of  our  Nation 
and  under  the  105  percent  sales  policy, 
the  Government  will  own  90  percent  of 
our  wheat.  This  policy  has  a  way  of 
nationalizing  the  wheat  business. 

What  we  need  is  a  system  which  will 
permit — which  will  make  it  attractive  to 
people  with  capital  to  invest  in  wheat,  so 
that  the  Government  does  not  have  to 
carry  all  of  the  wheat.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  keep  up  a  progressive  program 
of  reducing  our  stocks  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible — but  at  the  same  time — increase 
the  Government  sales  to  at  least  110  per¬ 
cent  of  loan. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  own  less  wheat,  and  that  is 
for  somebody  else  to  own  some  wheat 
arid  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  make  it 
interesting  for  anybody  with  money  to 
own  wheat  is  to  up  the  sale  price. 

The  sale  of  Government-owned  wheat 
at  110  percent  of  loan  would  raise  farm 
income — reduce  Government  costs — and 
help  restore  a  healthy  grain  market  sys¬ 
tem. 

I  felt  somewhat  encouraged  when  I 
read  that,  so  far  as  110  percent  would 
be  concerned  for  wheat.  Other  com¬ 
modities  we  can  consider  separately  but 
I  understand  our  distinguished  chairman 
agreed  to  hold  hearings.  I  am  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  that.  I  shall  not  offer  my 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  his  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  his  generosity  in  trying  to 
work  with  us.  I  shall  cooperate  with 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  exchange  between 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  because  I  believe  these  hearings 
can  be  helpful  in  throwing  light  on  these 
problems. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  Senator 
Mundt  tried  to  accomplish,  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  what  Senator  Carlson 
tried  to  accomplish. 

I  agree  that  we  should  not  do  any¬ 
thing  at  this  point  to  delay  passage  of 
this  important  farm  bill. 

I  believe  the  spirit  of  the  two  Sena¬ 
tors,  in  being  willing  tp  withdraw  their 
proposals  so  the  committee  can  go  into 
the  whole  question,  is  commendable. 

I  assure  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  I  shall  be  more  than  happy 
to  cooperate  in  attending  hearings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
agreeing  to  hold  hearings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  recall 
that  there  was  a  great  division  on  the 
part  of  not  only  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  how  resale  price  is  com¬ 
puted.  Hearings  can  be  helpful  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  not  only  how  price  is  computed, 
but  its  effect  on  the  market  and  its  dis¬ 
tribution. 


I  appreciate  what  the  chairman  said, 
and  I  assure  him  that  I  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  be  present  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  a  discussion  with  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  author  of  the  cotton 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
Friday  last. 

I  read  his  speech  over  the  weekend. 
In  that  speech,  he  outlined  benefits 
accruing  to  producers  unders  his  amend¬ 
ment.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was  his 
intention  to  provide  cotton  farmers  of 
the  Nation  at  least  65  percent  of  parity 
on  allotted  acres  and  perhaps  more  as 
the  surplus  was  reduced. 

Since  that  is  his  stated  intention,  and 
in  order  to  clarify  the  matter  and  make 
certain  that  that  will  be  the  case;  that 
is,  that  the  cotton  farmer  will  receive 
between  65  and  90  percent  of  his  allotted 
acres  either  through  direct  loan,  direct 
payment,  or  diversion  payments.  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  it  carries  out  his 
intention. 

I  would  like  to  explain  my  amendment 
to  the  Senate. 

Under  existing  law  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  is  guaranteed  support  of  at  least 
65  percent  of  parity  on  all  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  from  his  alloted  acreage.  The 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
merely  preserve  this  protection  for  him. 
This  would  give  the  cotton  producer 
about  the  same  treatment  accorded 
producers  of  other  basic  commodities. 
.Wheat  producers  are  assured  by  the 
bill  of  at  least  $1.90  on  the  yield  from 
their  full-planted  acreage  within  their 
allotments. 

Corn  producers  are  assured  of  at  least 
65  percent  of  parity  on  all  the  acres 
planted  within  their  permitted  acreage. 

Rice  and  peanuts  are  supported  at  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity  on  all  of 
the  crop  produced  on  the  acreage 
allotment. 

Tobacco  producers  receive  support  on 
their  entire  quota  at  a  level  fixed  by 
Congress. 

Similarly  for  wool,  the  Senate  has  seen 
fit  to  provide  a  precise  statutory  support 
price. 

Congress  has  seen  fit  to  assure  dairy 
farmers  of  price  support  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  parity  on  their  full 
production. 

But  under  the  pending  legislation  the 
cotton  support  price  is  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Secretary,  except  for  a 
guarantee  of  65  percent  of  parity  on  65 
percent  of  the  farm  allotment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  for  each  of  the  1966-1967-1968- 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the  total  amount 


of  price  support  made  available  to  a  coopera¬ 
tor  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  by  the  projected  farm  yield  by  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  said,  we  discussed  this 
amendment  earlier  today.  I  believe  it  is 
a  very  good  amendment,  and  strengthens 
the  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  comittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
an  amendment  last  night,  which  was 
printed,  I  believe.  I  offered  that  amend¬ 
ment  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
cotton  section  of  the  bill  was  slanted 
wholly  toward  cotton  manufacturers  and 
left  the  producer  far  out  in  left  field. 

I  believe  the  amendment  just  ap¬ 
proved,  which  was  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana,  assures  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  producer  can  at  least  get  honorable 
mention  once  in  a  while  and  a  little  of 
the  money,  a  little  more  than  he  other¬ 
wise  would  have  gotten. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
accepted  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  announce  that 
I  shall  not  offer  or  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  to  restrict  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  to  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
template  voting  against  the  bill. 

I  earnestly  hoped  that  this  would  be 
the  year  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  take  affirmative  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  a  sound  and 
realistic  farm  program. 

Experience  has  proved  that  Govern¬ 
ment  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
controls  do  not  work.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  Government  rigged 
prices  do  not  help  farmers,  adversely 
affect  consumers,  and  are  exorbitantly 
expensive  to  taxpayers.  Experience  has 
called  for  a  complete  revision  of  our  farm 
programs.  This  is  why  I  joined  with 
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other  Senators  in  introducing'  S.  891 
which  represented  a  fresh  approach  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  S.  891  would, 
first,  abolish  acreage  and  marketing  con¬ 
trols  for  wheat  and  feed  grains;  second, 
establish  price  supports  for  wheat  based 
on  the  3 -year  world  market  average; 
third,  establish  price  support  for  com  at 
90  percent  of  the  3-year  market  average, 
with  price  supports  on  other  feed  grains 
related  to  com;  fourth,  permit  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  operate  by  requiring  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  not  release 
stocks  at  less  than  125  percent  of  the 
support  price;  and,  fifth,  establish  a 
cropland  retirement  program  designed  to 
reduce  an  over-expanded  agricultural 
plant  through  the  voluntary  retirement 
of  cropland  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

Such  a  program  would  reduce  Govern¬ 
ment  intervention  in  agriculture  and  re¬ 
duce  substantially  the  expenditures  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Such  a  program 
would  signal  the  return  of  our  great  grain 
industry  to  an  effective  market-price 
system. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
therefore  to  see  in  the  House-passed  bill, 
H.R.  9811,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
rehash  of  programs  which  had  proved 
ineffective  and  which  have  been  largely 
discredited. 

H.R.  9811  contained  programs  for 
dairy,  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
wheat.  In  view  of  the  complexity,  ex¬ 
pense,  and  futility  of  these  programs,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  decided  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  had  to  be  substantially  revised. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  the  committee  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  completely  rewrite 
the  bill. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  the  House  bill 
would  establish  price  supports  at  the 
world  market  price,  or  about  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Payments  would  be  made  to 
farmers  who  joined  the  program  of  about 
$1.25  per  bushel  on  that  portion  of  the 
wheat  crop  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  consumed  domestically  by  humans. 
Seventy-five  cents  of  this  payment  would 
be  financed  through  a  processing  tax 
placed  on  domestic  mills,  and  50  cents 
would  come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Additional  payments  would  be  made  to 
farmers  who  reduced  their  planted  acre¬ 
age  by  at  least  10  percent,  but  not  more 
than  50  percent. 

As  we  consider  H.R.  9811,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  S.  1702  has  been  substituted  by 
the  Senate  committee.  S.  1702  would 
also  support  the  price  of  wheat  at  the 
world  market  price  with  payments  on  all 
wheat  produced — based  on  the  projected 
yield — sufficient  to  bring  the  total  price 
support  to  approximately  $1.90  per 
bushel.  For  example,  if  the  price  support 
were  $1.25  per  bushel,  payment  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  program  would  amount  to 
65  cents  per  bushel. 

PROCESSING  TAX 

The  bill  contemplates  a  processing  tax 
of  75  cents  per  bushel  on  domestically 
milled  wheat  to  finance  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  payment,  with  the  remainder  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  will  vote  against  the  farm  bill  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  the  bill  con¬ 
templates  a  processing  tax  of  75  cents 
per  bushel  on  domestically  milled  wheat 


to  finance  a  part  of  the  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments,  with  the  remainder  coming  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  I  oppose  financ¬ 
ing  the  wheat  program  through  a  proc¬ 
essing  tax  on  the  American  consumer. 
I  believe  this  is  a  device  to  hide  the  most 
of  the  program,  and  that  it  is  a  mecha¬ 
nism  designed  to  taxe  those  least  able  to 
pay.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  for 
the  Senate  in  the  same  session  to  remove 
excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  perfumes, 
and  cosmetics,  while  imposing  a  process¬ 
ing  tax  on  wheat,  the  ultimate  cost  of 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  buyers  of 
bread. 

The  processing  tax  will  cost  $375  mil¬ 
lion.  The  greater  the  purchase  of  bread 
by  the  consumer,  the  greater  will  be  the 
contribution  to  the  fund  necessary  to 
finance  the  bill,  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  drafters  and  promoters 
of  it. 

How  can  I  go  back  to  Ohio  and  say  we 
have  eliminated  the  excise  tax  on  jewelry 
and  furs,  but  have  imposed  indirectly  a 
tax  on  bread? 

It  cannot  be  done. 

Second,  the  wheat  program  in  the  bill 
is  not  voluntary.  When  a  wheat  farmer 
is  dependent  upon  the  Government  for 
payments  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  price  of  his  wheat,  and  when  such 
payment  is  denied  unless  he  joins  the 
program,  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes 
compulsion  and  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  a  voluntary  subscription  by 
the  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Federal  program. 

Third,  the  program  discriminates  prej¬ 
udicially  against  wheat  producers  who 
produce  wheat  that  is  in  short  supply. 
For  example,  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
grown  in  Ohio  is  not  in  surplus,  as  many 
other  types  of  wheat  are.  Yet  the  Ohio 
producer  of  wheat  is  forced  to  cut  his 
acreage  the  same  as  a  producer  whose 
wheat  is  in  surplus. 

Practically  every  bushel  of  wheat 
farmed  in  Ohio  is  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat. 
Ohio  produced  38,316,000  bushels  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  That  is  prac¬ 
tically  our  whole  product.  At  the  end  of 
June  30,  1965,  819  million  bushels  of  all 
wheats  were  in  surplus.  Only  8  million 
bushels  of  the  819  million  were  the  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat — 1  percent  of  the  819 
million  bushels.  Yet  the  Ohio  wheat 
producer  will  have  to  cut  back,  in  order 
to  get  domestic  certificates,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  producer  of  wheat  that 
is  in  huge  surplus. 

Fourth,  the  certificate  plan  contained 
in  the  bill  is  especially  discriminatory  so 
far  as  Ohio  producers  are  concerned. 
Payments  are  supposedly  made  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  consumption  for  hu¬ 
man  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  more  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  an  addi¬ 
tional  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  shall  yield  additional  time 
after  that  if  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yet  this  percentage 
is  an  arbitrary,  across-the-board  per¬ 
centage  which  is  computed  without  re¬ 
gard  to  quality  of  the  wheat  produced 
or  the  actual  use  of  the  wheat. 
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Fifth,  the  bill  continues,  through  In¬ 
direct  taxes,  to  subsidize  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  cotton  goods.  These  manufac¬ 
tures  will  double  in  the  sum  of  $382  mil¬ 
lion  under  the  bill,  a  bill  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  the  cotton  farmer.  Within 
the  past  10  minutes,  some  improvement 
of  this  aspect  has  been  made. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  bill  which  is 
supposed  to  help  the  farmer,  but  which 
contains  $382  million  of  aid  to  the  proc¬ 
essors  of  cotton  goods.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  cotton  surplus  has  gone  up ; 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  paid  by  the 
consumer  has  not  gone  down.  Every 
prediction  and  promise  made  when  the 
subsidy  for  cotton  processors  was  passed 
has  proved  to  be  untrue. 

Sixth,  the  bill,  because  of  its  complex¬ 
ities  and  uncertainties,  ought  not  to  be 
made  operative  for  a  4-year  period.  The 
controversies  on  the  bill  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  clear  thinking  by  a  con¬ 
sensus  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  is  a  deep  difference  of  judgment 
growing  out  of  the  complicated,  complex 
aspects  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Yet 
the  bill  provides  that  the  program  shall 
continue  for  4  years.  In  my  judgment, 
the  program  ought  automatically  to 
come  before  Congress  for  review  at  an 
earlier  time  than  at  the  expiration  of 
4  years. 

The  producers  of  scarce  Soft  Red  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  will  receive  domestic  certifi¬ 
cates  for  45  percent  of  their  normal  yield. 
Even  if  the  Ohio  producer  raises  high 
quality  wheat  that  goes  100  percent  for 
domestic  food,  his  allocation  would  still 
be  45  percent  of  his  normal  yield. 

During  the  5-year  period  1959-63,  188 
million  bushels  of  American  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  were  used;  71.3  percent  of 
that  wheat  went  for  domestic  uses. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
producer  received  a  45-percent  allocation 
just  as  a  producer  received  whose  low 
quality  wheat  may  have  gone  entirely  to 
export  or  feed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program  contained  in 
S.  1702  is  based  on  a  sound  principle  of 
long-term  retirement  of  cropland  which 
is  not  needed  for  current  market  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  program  very  similar 
to  the  one  which  I  have  previously  ad¬ 
vocated  and  which  is  contained  in  S.  891. 
However,  I  very  much  fear  that  its  ef¬ 
fect  will  be  seriously  impaired  by  other 
features  in  the  bill. 

In  the  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice 
titles  of  S.  1702,  we  again  have  programs 
of  tremendous  expense  and  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success. 

We  have  spent  over  $7  billion  in  the 
years  1961-65  on  a  feed  grain  program 
and  may  well  see  a  record  production  in 
1965. 

COTTON 

We  continue  a  cotton  program  with 
export  subsidies,  mill  subsidies,  and  pro¬ 
ducer  subsidies  despite  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  resulted  in  the  prospects  for 
the  highest  cotton  carryover  in  history. 
The  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the 
cotton  program  is  indefensible — over 
$800  million.  Despite  these  subsidies, 
the  price  of  cotton  cloth  did  not  decline 
over  the  past  year.  In  fact  the  average 
price  of  20  cloth  products  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  higher  this  year  as  compared  to 
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last.  Yet  the  combined  value  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  the 
1964  crop  totaled  $2.5  billion,  8  percent 
less  than  the  $2.8  billion  value  for  the 
1963  crop.  This  was  true  even  though 
the  1964  crop  was  as  large  as  the  1963 
crop. 

The  fact  has  been  demonstrated — we 
cannot  buy  our  way  out  of  the  cotton 
chaos.  We  must  drastically  revise  the 
cotton  program.  The  drain  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  is  too  great;  the  results  are 
too  meager.  Payments  to  producers  or 
to  mills  are  not  the  answer.  We  must 
start  from  where  we  are  and  cut  the  sub¬ 
sidies  drastically. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  contain  very  complex  and 
highly  expensive  farm  programs.  The 
fact  that  these  programs  differ  so  widely 
in  many  of  their  aspects  indicates  the 
dilemma  that  we  are  in.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  conference  bill  that  finally 
emerges  will  be  quite  dissimilar  to  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  not  pass  a 
bill  authorizing  such  programs  for  4 
years.  Obviously  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
disagreement  over  many  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  programs.  Prudence 
demands  if  this  bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  that  the  authority  be  limited  to 
one  year  and  that  this  Congress  im¬ 
mediately  move  to  the  task  of  designing 
a  long-term  farm  program  which  will  in¬ 
crease  farmers’  opportunities,  expand 
markets,  and  reduce  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  omnibus  farm  bill  providing 
for  many  commodities,  this  bill  is  bound 
to  be  controversial.  It  is  bound  to  con¬ 
tain  some  bad  as  well  as  some  good.  I 
am  disappointed  that  more  improvement 
has  not  been  made  to  the  bill  than  could 
have  been  made.  I  still  have  hope  that 
because  the  bill  is  so  much  different  from 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  will  in  effect  be  author¬ 
ized  to  write  a  new  farm  bill,  one  which 
will  delete  from  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  some  of  the  portions  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  undesirable. 

I  made  extensive  comments  on  this 
point  in  my  remarks  in  the  committee 
report.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  step  forward 
when  the  committee  adopted  an  alter¬ 
nate  feed  grains  program,  one  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  far  superior  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  program,  and  will,  I  think,  upon  close 
examination  by  the  Secretary  merit  be¬ 
ing  put  into  effect  following  the  next  feed 
grains  year,  when  I  understand  he  will 
follow  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  extracts  from  the  report  as 
noted  by  me  .on  pages  25,  26,  27,  28,  and 
29  of  the  committee  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
that  portion  of  my  supplemental  views 
from  pages  136  through  144  with  the  de¬ 
letions  as  noted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TITLE  n - FEED  GRAINS 

Short  explanation 

This  title  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  with  a  choice  of  using  either  of  two 
voluntary  feed  grain  programs  for  the  1966 
through  1969  crops.  Subtitle  A  provides 
authority  for  continuation  of  the  voluntary 
program  in  effect  during  the  current  year, 
but  makes  possible  improvements  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Subtitle  B  provides  an  alternative 
program,  which  can  be  used  at  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  discretion,  under  which  no  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  would  be  authorized,  but  di¬ 
version  payments  could  be  made  at  levels 
adequate  to  assure  program  participation. 
Under  this  alternative  program,  land  could 
be  voluntarily  diverted  on  either  an  annual 
or  a  5-year  basis. 

*  *  *  »  * 

Subtitle  B  retains  many  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  subtitle  A,  and  differs  primarily 
as  follows : 

(1)  Price  support  for  corn  at  60  or  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  (and  comparable  levels  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye) . 

(2)  Price  support  payments  are  not  au¬ 
thorized  except  up  to  25  cents  per  bushel 
could  be  paid  to  participants  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  plant,  due  to  natural  disaster. 

(3)  Payments  for  diverting  acreage  to  con¬ 
servation  uses  under  the  1-year  diversion 
program  could  not  be  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  county  support  rate  on  the  projected 
yield  of  the  acreage  diverted;  payments  for 
that  diverted  for  5  years  could  not  be  less 
than  70  percent. 

(4)  A  minimum  of  40  percent  of  the  base 
would  have  to  be  diverted  under  the  5-year 
diversion  program. 

***** 

BACKGROUND 

This  title  provides  for  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program — 1966 
through  1969  crops — and  is  designed  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  gains  made  by  the  1961-65  pro¬ 
grams.  This  legislation  builds  on  the  exper¬ 
ience  gained  under  the  voluntary  feed  grain 
programs  of  the  1960’s  to  date.  The  legis¬ 
lation  is  aimed  at  (1)  reducing  feed  grain 
surplus  stocks,  (2)  reducing  costs  to  tax¬ 
payers,  (3)  providing  greater  freedom  and 
flexibility  to  feed  grain  producers  in  their 
farm  operations,  (4)  providing  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  feed  grain  producers  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  farm  income,  and  (5)  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  to 
livestock  producers  and  other  users  at  fair 
and  equitable  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
a  choice  as  to  whether  the  voluntary  program 
authorized  by  subtitle  A  or  by  subtitle  B 
could  best  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  that 
the  1966  program  would  be  one  authorized  by 
subtitle  A.  In  future  years,  a  program  au¬ 
thorized  under  subtitle  B  could  be  used  if 
farm  income  could  be  maintained  or  in¬ 
creased,  production  more  effectively  con¬ 
trolled,  and  costs  reduced  by  such  a  program. 

The  committee  received  assurance  from  the 
Department  representatives  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  having  this  alternative  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  bill  and  that,  since  the  bill 
provides  for  a  4-year  farm  program, 
such  an  additional  "tool”  for  the  De¬ 
partment  to  use  instead  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  subtitle  A  would  provide  flex¬ 
ibility  to  meet  changing  situations  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen.  Moreover,  the  De¬ 
partment  will  have  the  time  needed  to  con¬ 
tact  farmers  to  assess  their  potential  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  alternate  program  and  to 
evaluate  it  in  terms  of  overall  cost  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  relative  to  developing  situations  in 
feed  grains  production. 

The  alternative  program  provided  in  sub¬ 
title  B,  like  the  program  provided  in  subtitle 
A,  seeks  to  meet  the  problem  of  feed  grain 
surpluses  through  the  diversion  of  acreage 


devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
soil  conserving  uses.  However,  it  provides 
the  farmer  with  a  choice  between  retiring  a 
limited  portion  of  his  feed  grains  acreage 
base  for  1  year  (20  percent  minimum  under 
present  regulations)  or  retiring  40  percent  of 
his  feed  grains  acreage  base  for  5  years. 
Instead  of  providing  complying  farmers  with 
both  diversion  payments  and  payments  per 
bushel  of  “projected  yield”  on  nondiverted 
acres,  the  alternate  program  provides  only  for 
diversion  payments,  but  in  an  increased 
amount  intended  to  be  substantially  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  combination  of  payments  un¬ 
der  the  program  established  by  subtitle  A. 
Thus,  the  diversion  payments  are  to  be  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  support  price  on 
the  normal  production  of  the  diverted  acres 
for  a  1-year  period;  but  in  order  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  farmers  to  choose  the  5-year 
retirement  plan  (taking  out  at  least  40  per¬ 
cent  of  their  feed  grains  base  acreage  from 
production) ,  diversion  payments  of  not  less 
than  70  percent  are  authorized. 

As  an  additional  incentive  to  parti cipate, 
the  alternative  program  provides  a  form  of 
insurance  to  complying  farmers  who  are  not 
able  to  plant  feed  grains  on  their  nondivert¬ 
ed  acres,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster.  In  such  a  situation,  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  bushel 
of  expected  yield  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  such  acreage. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  alter¬ 
native  program  be  administered  in  such 
manner  as  will  limit  the  amount  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  production  in  a  county  or  local  com¬ 
munity  area  to  prevent  the  program  from 
adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  or  community. 

It  is  recognized  that  under  a  1-year  pro¬ 
gram,  entered  into  from  year  to  year,  a 
farmer  can  retire  20  percent  of  his  base  acre¬ 
age,  for  example,  in  1  year  and  a  different 
20  percent  in  the  next  year;  that  this  enables 
him  to  bring  the  first  20  percent  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  next  year  and,  after  lying  fal¬ 
low  for  1  year,  it  would  be  more  productive. 
Also,  there  is  the  likelihood  that  more  of 
better  productive  land  would  be  retired  if  one 
farmer  elects  to  keep  the  same  acres  continu¬ 
ously  retired  for  5  years  in  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  40  percent  of  his  base  acreage 
than  two  farmers  electing  to  take  out  only  20 
percent  of  their  base  acreage,  with  the  same 
amount  of  acres  being  diverted  in  each  case. 
Thus  the  alternative  program  is  calculated 
to  effectively  achieve  the  reduction  in  pro¬ 
duction  goal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  a  possible  lower  cost  for  the  program. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  provided  for  under  title  V 
permits  contracts  for  a  period  as  short  as  5 
years  and  as  long  as  10  years.  However,  De¬ 
partment  representatives  indicated  that  ef¬ 
forts  would  be  made  toward  longer  term  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  retirement  of  whole  farms  and 
substantial  portions  of  base  grain  acreage,  so 
that  if  the  alternative  program  provided  un¬ 
der  subtitle  B  is  put  into  effect,  it  would 
harmonize  with  the  program  established  un¬ 
der  title  V. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  subtitle  B  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  contained  in 
subtitle  A. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  MILLER 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  bill  than  the  one  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  much  better  than 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  administration. 
However,  as  is  always  the  case  with  an 
“omnibus”  bill,  it  has  both  good  and  bad 
features — leaving  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the  good 
against  the  bad  in  reaching  a  decision  on 
how  to  vote. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  there  are  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  advocate  doing 
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away  with  farm  programs.  Studies  hy  re¬ 
search  economists  at  Iowa  State  University, 
Cornell  University,  Penn  State  University, 
and  Oklahoma  State  University  make  it 
clear  that  without  Government  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  net  annual  farm  income  would  fall 
from  $12  billion  (for  1964)  to  $6  billion, 
and  this  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
all  segments  of  the  national  economy.  This 
is  why  I  have  consistently  supported  the 
appropriation  bills  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  without  which  no  farm  pro¬ 
gram  could  have  been  put  into  effect.  Those 
who  speak  of  the  "danger”  of  Congress  doing 
away  with  farm  programs  at  a  time  when 
the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  is  not 
sharing  fairly  in  the  national  net  income, 
are  merely  throwing  up  a  "strawman”  in  an 
effort  to  fool  the  farmers. 

Nor  do  farmers  have  to  be  apologetic  about 
the  cost  of  so-called  farm  subsidies.  The 
annual  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  amount  to  around  $5  billion, 
but  farmers  receive  only  half  of  this  amount 
through  the  various  farm  programs — the 
balance  being  used  for  foreign  aid,  Veterans’ 
Administration,  Armed  Services,  school 
lunch,  disaster,  and  similar  programs.  Sub¬ 
sidies  for  American  business  amount  to  $1.5 
billion,  and  American  labor  receives  sub¬ 
sidies  amounting  to  over  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  One  could  also  point  to  the  billions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  Government  contracts 
as  a  source  of  income  for  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  their  employees;  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  numerous  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poverty  and  low-income  sectors  of  our 
society. 

If  they  understand  the  facts  about  our 
agricultural  economy,  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  taxpayers  should  or  would  com¬ 
plain  about  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  must  be  met  to  help  provide  a 
decent  living  for  our  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Throughout  our  history,  the  American 
public  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
food  and  raw  materials  for  manufacturing, 
and  prices'  for  these  goods  have  been  low. 
Moreover,  our  Nation’s  farmers  have  fur¬ 
nished  large  quantities  of  food  for  the  relief 
of  hunger  in  other  countries.  In  1964  only  19 
cents  of  the  consumer  dollar  was  spent  for 
food.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  22  cents.  Last 
year  it  was  30  cents  in  Western  Europe,  50 
cents  in  Russia,  and  up  to  90  cents  in  some 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In  short, 
our  national  farm  policy  has  provided  both 
abundance  and  rapid  technical  progress, 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  Nation.  But 
this  policy  has  failed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bring  to  farmers  the  rewards  commensurate 
with  their  hard  work,  managerial  compe¬ 
tence,  initiative,  and  enterprise — particularly 
in  comparison  with  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

Some  facts  about  agriculture 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  farm  programs  of 
recent  years,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following: 

1.  From  1961  through  1964,  over  2,600,000 
farmers  and  their  families  left  the  farm. 

2.  From  1960  through  1964,  the  number  of 
farms  declined  by  over  470,000.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  projects  nearly  another 
100,000  decline  for  1965. 

3.  From  1961  through  1964,  farm  employ¬ 
ment  dropped  by  920,000,  including  287,000 
hired  farmworkers. 

4.  Farm  parity  prices  were  at  81  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1960  and  have  been  consistently 
below  this  figure  ever  since.  In  fact,  the  fig¬ 
ure  has  averaged  76.5  since  October  of  1962. 

5.  From  1961  through  1964  costs  of  farm 
production  increased  over  $3  billion,  and 
farm  debt  increased  by  over  $12  billion  (from 
$26.2  to  $38.3  billion) . 

6.  From  1961  through  1964,  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  to  farmers  under  farm 
programs  increased  by  $1,475  million. 


7.  From  1961  through  1964,  total  net 
farm  income  increased  by  $700  million  (from 
$12  to  $12.7  billion) .  Since  “total  net  farm 
income”  includes  Federal  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  it  is  clear  that  without  any  increase 
in  such  payments,  total  net  farm  income  for 
1964  would  have  been  $775  million  less  than 
in  1960.  In  other  words,  farm  prices  were 
depressed  $775  million  in  1964  as  against 
1960,  which  is  why  the  parity  ratio  has  been 
so  poor. 

8.  It  is  true  that  total  cash  receipts  from 
livestock  and  products  have  increased;  but 
this  is  deceptive  unless  one  realizes  that  the 
quantity  marketed  has  increased  still  more, 
so  that  farmers  have  actually  received  less 
per  unit  marketed  and  less  for  their  labors — 
not  more.  For  example,  such  cash  receipts 
amounted  to  $19,929  million  for  1964  as 
against  $19,880  million  for  1963,  an  increase 
of  $49  million.  But  aggregate  live  weight 
of  meat  animals  marketed  in  1964  was  4 
percent  more  in  1964,  so  that  a  comparable 
increase  in  cash  receipts  would  have  been 
$795  million  instead  of  the  $49  million  ac¬ 
tually  obtained. 

9.  Although  total  net  farm  income  in  1964 
was  $700  million  more  than  in  I960,1  the 
dollar  was  worth  46.9  cents  (yearly  average) 
in  purchasing  power  (compared  to  a  1939 
dollar  worth  100  cents)  in  1960  as  against 
only  44.8  cents  (yearly  average)  in  1964. 
Therefore,  to  calculate  the  “real  value”  of 
the  total  net  farm  income  for  1964  of  $12,700 
billion,  one  would  have  to  reduce  it  by  4.5 
percent,  or  $530  million,  leaving  a  total  of 
only  $170  million  increase  in  real  net  farm 
income  over  1960.  Gross  farm  income  in  1964 
amounted  to  $42.2  billion  compared  to  $37.9 
billion  in  1960,  an  increase  of  $4.3  billion. 
In  other  words,  out  of  $4.3  billion  increased 
gross  income,  our  Nation’s  farmers  received 
a  real  net  income  increase  of  only  $170  mil¬ 
lion,  or  4  percent.  The  normal  relation  be¬ 
tween  net  and  gross  runs  around  30  percent 
(gross  of  $42.2  billion  in  1964  produced  net 
of  $12.7  billion) .  During  the  same  period 
(1961  through  1964),  total  compensation  of 
employees  in  other  businesses  increased  by 
over  $52  billion  ("real”  income) .  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  clear  that,  since  I960,  the  Nation’s 
farmers  have  been  falling  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  economy  in  their  share  of  our 
national  net  income.  Long-term  compari¬ 
sons  are  just  as  bad  or  worse.  The  well- 
known  farm  economist  Carl  H.  Wilken  has 
compiled  figures  comparing  a  base  period 
(1946-50)  to  1964,  which  show  that  wages 
increased  176  percent,  national  net  income 
increased  140  percent,  corporate  profits  (be¬ 
fore  taxes)  increased  88  percent,  and  net 
farm  income  declined  16  percent. 

Some  conclusions 

If  one  is  willing  to  face  the  facts,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers 
has  been  worsening. 

On  the  cost  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  Farm  Cost  Situation,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  index  of  costs  of 
goods  and  services  used  in  production  from 
103  to  108  from  1960  through  1964.  Feed, 
farm  machinery,  seed,  and  wages  represent 
the  largest  increases.  Inflation  is  a  major 
factor.  When  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  goes  down,  one  cannot  blame  the  wage 
earner  for  asking  for  a  wage  increase.  Since 
all  of  his  dollars  are  worth  less,  he  needs  more 
dollars  to  meet  his  family  responsibilities. 
Many  farm  machinery  factories  operate  un¬ 
der  an  escalation  clause  which  provides  for 
an  automatic  wage  increase  when  the  retail 


1  $12  billion  for  1960  and  $12.7  billion  for 
1964,  according  to  Economic  Indicators  for 
July  1965,  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  the  President’s  Council  of 
Eeconomic  Advisers. 


Consumer  Price  Index  goes  up.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  of  all  these  reactions  is  an  increase  in 
farm  costs  of  production. 

On  the  price  side  of  the  ledger,  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  an  excess  of  supply  over  de¬ 
mand  (both  domestic  and  export).  Until 
production  and  consumption  are  brought  into 
balance,  farmers  are  fighting  for  higher  prices 
for  their  production  with  one  hand  tied  be¬ 
hind  their  backs.  Farm  programs  have  been 
designed  to  achieve  this  balance  so  that 
farmers  will  receive  fair  prices,  and  while 
these  programs  are  supposedly  moving  to¬ 
ward  this  objective,  Government  payments  to 
farmers  through  the  various  programs  are 
provided  as  a  means  of  seeing  them  through 
the  difficult  transition  period. 

It  is  alarming  to  farmers  that  notwith¬ 
standing  substantially  increased  costs  of 
farm  programs,  farm  prices  have  remained 
depressed.  And  the  programs  themselves  do 
not  appear  to  be  effecting  the  reduction  in 
production  required  to  bring  about  a  bal¬ 
ance  with  consumption.  I  have  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  some  of  my  colleagues  prefer  to 
wink  their  eyes  at  the  capitalistic  economic 
system  when  it  comes  to  agriculture  in  favor 
of  "cheap”  food  and  “cheap”  feed,  but  what¬ 
ever  their  motivation  they  should  not  use  our 
farmers  and  their  families  as  pawns  in  their 
game  of  market  control.  Their  voices  would 
be  among  the  first  to  be  raised  if  the  Federal 
Government  imposed  wage  or  price  controls 
for  industries  in  their  States. 

Evaluation  of  the  bill 

Like  the  House  bill  and  unlike  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  bill,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  leaves  the  processing  tax  on  wheat 
milled  for  domestic  consumption  at  approxi¬ 
mately  75  cents  per  bushel.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  would  have  increased  this  by  50  cents 
per  bushel  to  around  $1.25.  While  this  is 
one  way  to  increase  the  income  of  wheat 
farmers,  it  does  so  in  a  way  that  bears  most 
heavily  on  large  family,  low-income  groups. 
Naturally  the  flour  millers  pass  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  to  the  bakers,  who  in  turn 
pass  the  additional  cost  on  to  the  consumers, 
principally  through  an  increase  in  bread 
prices.  Whether  the  wheat  certificate  costs 
75  cents  or  $1.25,  the  principle  is  wrong,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  I  voted  against  the 
cotton-wheat  bill  last  year.  Government 
price  supports  for  farmers  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  into 
which  tax  money  is  largely  paid  on  the  basis 
of  relative  ability  to  pay. 

The  administration  bill  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  exemption  for  wheat  milled  for 
other  than  human  consumption,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  about  an  artificially  low  price  for  wheat 
clears  used  for  starch.  This  would  have  had 
a  seriously  disruptive  effect  on  the  cornstarch 
industry,  which  uses  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300  million  bushels  of  corn  annually.  The 
committee  bill  meets  this  problem  so  that 
the  wheat  starch  industry  will  not  be  prej¬ 
udiced  in  relation  to  competition  from  for¬ 
eign  imports  while  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serving  the  relative  shares  of  the  market  of 
the  wheat  and  cornstarch  industries. 

The  committee  bill  continues  the  multiple- 
price  program  for  wheat  resulting  in  an  arti¬ 
ficially  high  price  for  food  wheat  and  an 
artificially  low  price  for  feed  wheat  which, 
of  course,  competes  with  regular  feed  grains 
still  in  overproduction.  The  danger  to  reg¬ 
ular  feed  grains  from  this  artificial,  Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  competition  is  revealed 
by  the  following  figures  on  sales  of  wheat  for 
feed: 

[In  millions  of  bushels] 


Marketing  year:  Quantity 

1960-64  (average) _ 41 

1964- 65 _ 72 

1965- 66  (estimated) _ 95 


The  committee  bill  Is  defective  in  that  it 
continues  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  through  sales  by  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation,  to  depress  the  market 
price  of  grains.  This  action,  of  course,  has 
been  taken  In  the  past  for  the  purpose  of 
"encouraging”  farmers  to  "voluntarily”  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  programs;  but  the  result  has 
been  a  lowering  of  farm  income  generally. 
It  is  true  that  surplus  stocks  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  resulting  in  a  savings  to  taxpayers 
through  reduced  storage  costs  of  such  stocks, 
but  this  has  been  at  the  expense  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  which  has  not  been 
receiving  its  fair  share  of  our  national  net 
income.  Some  idea  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  large  disposals  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  can  be  obtained  from  the 
table  set  forth  below: 


[In  bushels] 


Month 

Quantity  of 
CCC  sics 

Average  price 
No.  2  com 
Chicago 
market 

October  1961 _  ... 

36,  328,  886 

$1. 12 

November  1961 . . 

43.  401,  624 

1. 12% 

December  1961 _ 

73,  977,  718 

1. 12% 

January  1962 _ ..  _ 

109, 121,  759 

1. 09 

February  1962 _  ... 

113,  091,  495 

1. 10 

March  1962. 

214,  091,  495 

1. 12 

April  1962. . .  . 

159.  351,  950 

1. 14 

May  1962 _ 

86,  514,  940 

1.16% 

June  1962 _  ...  . 

91,  946.  649 

1. 15% 

July  1962 _ 

4,  739,  862 

1. 14 

August  1962.  _ 

15,  298,  448 

1.  11 

September  1962 _ 

22,  829,  715 

1. 13 

October  1962.  . 

48,  071,  730 

1. 13 

November  1962 . . 

41,  790,  605 

1. 10 

December  1962. .  ... 

44,  041.  933 

1.16 

January  1963.  __ 

62,  297,  911 

1. 19 

February  1963 _ 

87,  654, 186 

1.21 

March  1963 _ 

152,  999,  412 

1.22 

April  1963 _ 

96,  224, 168 

1.  21 

May  1963 _ 

78,  610,  432 

1.24 

June  1963  .... 

84.  987,  788 

1.31 

July  1963 _ 

1.  488,  507 

1.33% 

August  1963  _ ... 

12,  695, 861 

1.33 

September  1963 . 

20, 846, 425 

1.36 

October  1963 _  _ 

16,  096, 342 

1.25  % 

November  1963  ..  ... 

14,958,929 

1. 17 

December  1963..  _ 

13, 510, 265 

1.22% 

January  1964  .. 

24, 159, 603 

1.24 

February  1964 _ 

27,  358, 474 

1.22 

March  1964 _  . 

19,058,069 

1.24% 

April  1964 _ 

13,  653, 048 

1.26 

May  1964 _ 

8, 172, 163 

1.29 

June  1964 .  ... 

21,902, 406 

1.27% 

July  1964 _ 

1,105,  504 

1.25 

August  1964 _ _ 

4, 026,  550 

1.26 

September  1964 . . 

3,  515, 475 

1.29 

October  1964.  .  . 

4, 191,798 

1.23 

November  1964 _  ._ 

4, 415, 923 

1.19% 

December  1964 _ 

4,885,740 

1.27% 

January  1965  _ _  _ 

25,497, 367 

1.29 

February  1965 _ ... 

61,440,178 

1.31 

March  1965 _ 

55, 129, 660 

1.33 

April  1965 _ 

63,962,681 

1.35 

May  1965..  ..  .  . 

41, 190, 156 

1.37% 

Present  law  requires  that  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  be  disposed  at  not 
less  than  105  percent  of  the  loan  price  plus 
"reasonable  carrying  charges.”  The  Depart¬ 
ment  interprets  this  to  mean  105  percent 
of  $1.10  for  1964  corn,  or  $1.15%.  Its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “reasonable  carrying  charges” 
is  interesting.  These  are  computed  at  1  % 
cents  per  month,  starting  in  October  and 
running  through  July,  with  nothing  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Then  the  charges  are 
dropped,  and  the  1  %  cents  per  month  starts 
all  over  again  in  October.  Thus,  using  the 
$1.15%  as  a  base,  the  Department  is  able  to 
add  from  1%  to  15  cents  per  bushel  onto  the 
disposal  price.  It  would  seem  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  as  much  as  15  cents  per  bushel  during 
a  year  has  a  tendency  to  unstabilize  the 
market. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  has  fully  intended  to  use  his 
power  to  dispose  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  stocks  as  a  means  of  depressing  the 
market.  Thus,  he  testified  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee: 

“We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
make  prices  so  high  that  the  programs 
become  unworkable.” 

And  again: 

“To  interpret  the  feed  grains  situation,  we 
must  remember  that  in  1961  and  1962,  heavy 
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sales  of  feed  grains  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
program.  Congress  intended  and  Congress 
directed  Commodity'  Credit  Corporation  to 
sell  corn  to  keep  prices  below  supports  to 
make  the  program  effective.”  (Hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of 
Representatives,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess  Apr 
6,  1965,  pp.  10-11.) 

The  Secretary  did  not  reveal  where  such 
"intention”  by  Congress  was  set  forth,  but 
the  fact  that  Congress  gave  him  so  much 
discretion  in  disposing  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  might  be  said  to  "intend” 
the  consequences  of  the  grant  of  such  power. 
In  any  event,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
curtail  this  power  by  placing  a  higher  dis¬ 
posal  price  on  the  sale  of  such  stocks. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of 
feed  grains  is  down  to  around  a  4% -month 
supply.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
"tentatively”  suggests  that  a  national  secu¬ 
rity  reserve  level  of  3%  months  is  required 
(p.  1369  of  hearings),  so  that  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  depress  the  market  by  disposing  of  its 
stocks  is  somewhat  more  limited  than  it  has 
been.  The  committee,  unwisely  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  decided  to  not  legislate  minimum  na¬ 
tional  security  reserves  of  stocks  for  grain — 
although  earlier  this  year  in  his  farm  mes¬ 
sage  the  President  recommended  that  such 
reserves  be  established. 

An  evaluation  of  the  feed  grains  title  ap¬ 
pears  below. 

Feed  grains 

The  feed  grains  program  provided  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  1961  was  anything  but  suc¬ 
cessful.  However,  to  claim  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  by  Congress  in  1961  and 
subsequent  years  are  an  “improvement”  over 
what  went  before  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  have  been  a  "success.”  Nor  is  it 
responsive  to  say  that  the  programs  for  1961 
through  1965  are  better  than  no  programs  at 
all.  It  is  claimed  that  a  net  reduction  in 
carryover  of  feed  grain  stocks  for  the  years 

1961  through  1964  amounted  to  29  million 
tons.  But  this  reduction  was  not  due  to  the 
new  feed  grains  program,  because  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  barley  and  oats 
(not  covered  by  the  feed  grains  program) 
totaling  12.5  million  tons;  and  by  an  increase 
in  domestic  use  and  exports  totaling  23.5 
million  tons. 

The  1961  so-called  emergency  feed  grains 
program  was  extended  in  1961  to  cover  the 

1962  crop,  and  in  1962  to  cover  the  1963 
crop  year  with  some  alleged  "improvements”; 
and  it  was  further  extended  to  cover  the  1964 
and  1965  crop  years  with  some  more  alleged 
“improvements.” 

Unfortunately  these  “improvements” 
haven’t  worked.  Since  1961,  production  of 
feed  grains  has  increased  16.9  million  tons. 
Production  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  bar¬ 
ley  for  1961  totaled  124.4  million  tons.  It 
increased  to  126.6  million  tons  in  1962;  and 
to  140.7  million  tons  in  1963.  In  1964,  a  year 
characterized  by  abnormal  drought  condi¬ 
tions,  the  total  was  122.8  million  'tons. 

Apologists  for  the  present  program  say 
that  what  is  needed  is  “more  compliance”; 
that  the  loan  price  for  corn,  for  example, 
should  be  lowered  to  "force”  more  farmers 
to  “voluntarily”  come  into  the  program.  For 
1965  the  support  price  for  those  who  are  in 
the  program  is  $1.25,  with  a  loan  price  of 
$1.05  and  a  payment  of  20  cents  per  bushel 
of  projected  yield  on  nondiverted  acres.  In 
1964  the  loan  price  was  $1.10  with  a  15-cent- 
per -bushel  payment.  Now  there  is  talk  of 
the  Secretary’s  dropping  the  loan  price  to 
$1  with  a  25-cent-per-bushel  payment  for 
1966. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that 
it  ignores  the  fact  that  what  is  wrong  is 
not  so  much  the  number  of  farmers  who  are 
in  the  program  as  the  quality  of  their  corn- 
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pliance.  In  Iowa,  one  of  the  two  leading 
corn-producing  States,  65  percent  of  the 
farmers  are  in  the  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
corn  acreage  has  been  diverted  from  produc¬ 
tion.  What  is  needed  is  more  diversion  of 
better  productive  acres  from  production.  A 
mandatory  program  is  not  needed  as  some 
have  suggested.  Also,  it  is  doubtful  that  a 
further  reduction  in  the  loan  price  is  going 
to  be  effective  in  bringing  more  farmers  into 
the  program,  because  (a)  a  number  of 
smaller  farmers  cannot  afford  to  reduce  their 
feed  grains  acreage  and  make  a  living;  (b) 
a  number  of  farmers  who  followed  recom¬ 
mended  crop  planting  methods  were  left 
with  too  low  a  base  acreage  in  comparison 
with  their  neighbors  who  had  overplanted 
their  acreage  to  feed  grains;  and  (c)  a  large 
number  of  farmers  feed  their  own  feed 
grains  production  and  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  livestock  market. 

Under  the  present  program,  a  farmer  can 
qualify  by  retiring  only  20  percent  of  his 
base  feed  grains  acreage.  The  next  year  he 
can  qualify  by  retiring  a  different  20  percent 
of  his  acreage,  bringing  back  into  production 
the  acres  which  have  lain  fallow  for  a  year 
and  which  will  be  more  productive  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  Moreover,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
poorest  20  percent  of  the  feed  grains  base 
will  be  retired  each  year. 

The  committee  would  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram  notwithstanding  its  obvious  defects. 
And  authority  in  the  Secretary  to  further 
reduce  the  loan  price  and  increase  the  pay¬ 
ments  per  bushel  of  projected  production  on 
nondiverted  acres  has  been  provided  under 
section  201  of  subtitle  A  as  follows: 

“Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any 
feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program  as  the  Secretary  determines  desir¬ 
able  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price 
support  and  diversion  program  inure  pri¬ 
marily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate  in 
reducing  their  acreage  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  through  pay- 
ments-in-kind.  *  *  *  that  portion  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price  which  is  made  available  through 
loans  and  purchases  for  the  1966  through 
1969  crops  may  be  reduced  below  the  loan 
level  for  the  1965  crop  ($1.05)  by  such 
amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  promote  increased  participation  in 
the  feed  grain  program,  taking  into  account 
increases  in  yields,  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt 
the  feed  grain  and  livestock  economy:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary’s  dis¬ 
cretion  to  maintain  or  increase  total  price 
support  levels  to  cooperators.” 

Present  law  provides  for  price  support  be¬ 
tween  65  and  90  percent  of  parity,  which  is 
currently  calculated  at  $1.58  per  bushel  of 
corn.  Thus  the  support  price  is  set  at  $1.25 
per  bushel  for  1965.  Under  section  201  of 
the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary  could  drop 
the  loan  price  to  below  $1  and  make  up  the 
difference  by  increased  production  payments 
as  long  as  this  does  not  "disrupt  the  feed 
grain  and  livestock  economy.”  It  is  my  view 
that  this  type  program  has  been  given  ample 
opportunity  to  work,  and  that  the  record  is 
clear  that  it  has  not  worked  and  has  at  the 
same  time  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  and 
increasing  amount  of  money.  I  don’t  believe 
that  they  would  or  should  be  heard  to  com¬ 
plain  if  the  program  was  resulting  in  a  re¬ 
duction  in  production,  but  when  it  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  production  their  com¬ 
plaints  are  understandable. 

Alternative  program 

Although  the  committee  refused  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  program  which  would  overcome  the 
defects  in  the  present’program,  it  did  write 
into  the  bill  an  alternative  feed  grains  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Secretary  may  decide  to 
change  over  to  as  the  situation  develops 
during  the  next  4  years.  It  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  forecast  developments,  and  since 
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the  bill  is  designed  to  legislate  for  the  years 
1966  through  1969,  it  would  seem  prudent  to 
give  the  Secretary  another  “tool”  to  use  when 
he  finds  that  the  continued  use  of  the  present 
program  is  not  producing  the  results  in¬ 
tended  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  under  subtitle  A  and  the 
alternative  program  authorized  under  sub¬ 
title  B  are  these  : 

1.  The  alternative  program  offers  a  feed 
grains  farmer  a  choice  between  a  1-  and  a  5- 
year  program.  Under  the  1-year  program  he 
can  retire  the  minimum  amount  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  (currently  20  percent  of  his 

•feed  grains  base) .  Under  the  5-year  program 
he  must  retire  at  least  40  percent  of  his  feed 
grains  base. 

2.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  farmers  to 
retire  40  percent  of  their  feed  grains  base  and 
keep  this  retired  for  5  years,  payments  for 
diversion  under  the  5-year  program  would  be 
substantially  higher.  The  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  pay  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  support  price  on  the  projected  yield  of 
the  acreage  diverted  from  production  for 
1-year  contracts;  and  not  less  than  70  per¬ 
cent  for  5-year  contracts. 

3.  Under  the  alternative  program,  there 
would  be  only  diversion  payments  (much 
higher  than  under  the  present  program)  and 
no  production  payments,  as  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program. 

4.  A  form  of  insurance  to  compilers  would 
be  furnished  by  providing  that  where  they  are 
unable  to  plant  on  their  nondiverted  acres 
due  to  flood,  drought,  or  other  natural  dis¬ 
aster,  they  will  receive  a  payment  of  not  to 
exceed  25  cents  per  bushel  on  their  projected 
yield. 

An  example  of  how  the  alternative  program 
would  work  in  comparison  with  the  present 
program  is  set  forth  below.  The  example  as¬ 
sumes  the  case  of  a  farmer  having  a  100-acre 
corn  base  acreage  with  projected  yield  of  80 
bushels  per  acre  and  $1.05  loan  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary.  It  further  assumes 
that  the  Secretary  decides  to  pay  at  a  rate  of 
70  and  85  percent  for  diversion  payments  on 
the  1-  and  5-yeax  programs,  respectively. 
(Note. — If  the  loan  price  was  set  at  $1.10 
per  bushel,  for  example,  the  diversion  pay¬ 
ment  rate  could  be  lowered  to  result  in  a  like 
amount  of  income  to  the  compiler.) 

1.  If  the  farmers  retired  20  percent  or  20 
acres 

Under  Present  Program 

He  receives  one-fifth  of  the  support  price 
of  $1.25  ($1.05  loan  plus  20  cents  payment), 
or  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  $20  per  acre,  or 
$400  diversion  payment. 

He  also  receives  20  cents  per  bushel  of 
projected  yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre  on  the 
remaining  80  acres,  or  6,400  bushels,  or 
$1,280. 

Total  received  under  present  program :  $400 
plus  $1,280  equals  $1,680. 

Under  Alternative  Program 

He  receives  a  diversion  payment  of  70  per¬ 
cent  of  loan  price  of  $1.05,  or  73%  cents  per 
bushel,  or  $58.80  per  acre,  or  $1,176. 

2.  If  the  farmer  retires  40  percent  or  40  acres 
Under  Present  Program 

He  receives  the  higher  rate  on  all  40  acres, 
or  50  percent  of  price  support  of  $1.25,  or 
62%  cents  per  bushel,  or  $50  per  acre,  or 
$2,000  diversion  payment. 

He  also  receives  20  cents  per  bushel  of  pro¬ 
jected  yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre  on  the  re¬ 
maining  60  acres,  or  4,800  bushels,  or  $960. 

Total  received  under  present  program: 
$2,000  plus  $960  equals  $2,960. 

Under  Alternate  Program 

He  receives  a  diversion  payment  of  85  per¬ 
cent  of  loan  price  of  $1.05,  or  89%  cents  per 
bushel,  or  $71.40  per  acre,  or  $2,856. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  is  costing  taxpayers  $84  per  acre  to  retire 
20  acres  for  1  year  ($1,680  total  payments 


divided  by  20) .  Under  the  alternate  program 
it  would  cost  $58.80. 

Where  40  acres  are  retired,  it  is  costing  tax¬ 
payers  $74  per  acre,  whereas  under  the  alter¬ 
nate  program  it  would  cost  $71.40  per  acre. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  under  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  there  is  far  more  incentive  to  retire 
only  20  percent  of  the  base  acreage.  Under 
the  alternate  program  there  is  far  more  in¬ 
centive  to  retire  40  percent  of  the  base 
acreage.  The  alternate  program  places  the 
incentive  where  it  should  be  if  better  results 
are  to  be  obtained. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  under 
the  alternate  program  it  is  provided  that 
the  Secretary  is  to  administer  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  production 
retired  in  a  county  or  community  area  so  that 
the  business  economy  of  the  county  or  com¬ 
munity  area  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

Jack  Miller. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  “nay”  on  the  farm  bill.  I  think  it 
is  still  a  makeshift  bill  which  fails  to 
take  account  of  the  enormous  shift  of 
population  from  the  farm  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  needs  of  the  consumers.  We  must 
get  a  much  better  and  sounder  policy 
before  we  properly  and  prudently  spend 
this  huge  amount  of  Government  money. 

I  certainly  favor  the  stated  overall 
objectives  of  H.R.  9811,  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  namely,  the  need 
for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing 
prices,  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  reducing  sur¬ 
pluses,  lowering  Government  costs,  pro¬ 
moting  foreign  trade,  and  providing 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas.  These  bill’s  objectives  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  this  Nation’s  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  and  should  be  imple¬ 
mented.  But  in  totality  this  bill  does 
not  effectively  carry  out  these  objectives. 
/I  believe  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  contained  now  in  the  Talmadge 
'  amendment  which  the  Senate  aproved 
on  the  floor  and  which  I  supported  and 
voted  for  does  carry  out  many  of  these 
important  objectives.  In  endeavoring 
to  obtain  “one-price  cotton”  the  new 
cotton  provisions  of  the  bill  will  do 
much  to  improve  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  country’s  textile  industry. 
A  major  part  of  the  textile  industry  is 
located  in  New  York.  I  believe  the 
textile  industry  will  be  aided  materially 
by  the  Talmadge  amendment  which  in¬ 
corporates  the  principle  of  Government 
loans  to  cotton  fanners  at  a  level  which 
will  permit  and  encourage  the  movement 
of  cotton  into  expanded  trade  chan¬ 
nels.  U.S.  cotton  is  expected  to  be 
fully  competitive  in  world  markets  with 
foreign  produced  cotton  and  surplus 
stocks  of  cotton  are  expected  to  be  re¬ 
duced  as  well  as  Government  storage 
costs.  I  believe  the  new  one-price  cotton 
plan  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  in 
essentially  the  same  form  in  the  House 
will  help  the  textile  industry  and  T 
support  it. 

However,  as  happened  last  year,  farm 
programs  which  probably  could  not  have 
passed  independently,  were  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  a  package  in  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  in  an  omnibus  bill,  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  support  for  all  the  component 
programs.  I  believe  this  procedure  is 
most  unfortunate  in  that  it  prevents 
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consideration  by  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  individual  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  on  their  own  merits.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  jamming  imperfect  bills  together 
impairs  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  individual  pro¬ 
grams. 

Among  the  problems  presented  by  the 
bill  are : 

The  base  excess  production  quota  dairy 
plan  which  the  Senate  included  in  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  57  to  27  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  is,  in  my  judgment,  on  the  whole 
inadvisable.  This  plan,  as  it  was  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1963,  was  opposed  by  almost 
every  Senator  representing  the  North¬ 
east  portion  of  this  country.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the  dairymen  in  my 
State  have  opposed  the  plan  and  strongly 
resist  the  principle  of  tight  controls  on 
dairy  production.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  dairymen 
or  consumer  to  permit  the  imposition  of 
tight  production  controls.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  curtailment  of  productive 
incentive  for  a  sustained  period  provides 
the  best  method  of  improving  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  income.  As  I  mentioned  yester¬ 
day,  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  consensus 
among  representatives  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  behind  this  plan  which  the  Senate 
adopted  and  noticeable  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  administration  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  testimony  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  before  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  chose  to  eliminate 
the  base  excess  dairy  plan  from  this 
bill. 

Also,  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  permit  the 
continuation  of  the  processing  tax  on 
wheat  milled  for  domestic  consumption 
at  approximately  75  cents  per  bushel 
for  1966  and  possibly  more  for  1967  and 
subsequent  years.  The  administration’s 
original  proposal  would  have  increased 
this  so-called  bread  tax  by  50  cents 
per  bushel,  the  increase,  it  was  expected, 
being  passed  on  by  the  flour  millers  to 
the  bakers  and  then  on  to  the  consumers. 
The  House  bill  was  rewritten  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  this  additional  burden 
by  requiring  financing  of  the  additional 
50  cents  from  Treasury  general  revenues. 
While  the  Senate  bill  differs  from  the 
House  wheat  program,  it  does  provide  a 
possibility  that  the  burden  of  the  50-cent 
increase  may  be  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  processor  for  the  1967 
and  subsequent  crops  and,  in  turn,  would 
permit  the  processor  to  pass  on  this  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  increased  bread  prices,  which  would, 
of  course,  have  the  most  serious  economic 
impact  on  low  income  families. 

Consequently,  while  I  support  the  im¬ 
portant  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  adopted  on  the  floor 
in  the  form  of  the  Talmadge  “one  price” 
cotton  plan,  I  cannot  support  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  I  very  much  hope  that  future 
farm  legislation  will  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Fiber  Policy  Commission 
which  I,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  called  for 
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today,  and  which  the  majority  leader  ad¬ 
vised  us  will  be  appointed  within  the 
month  by  the  President,  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  an  improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  .Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  an 
excellent  statement  about  the  bill.  I 
shall,  however,  vote  “Yea.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  bill  together  with  the 
Talmadge  one-price  cotton  amendment, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  approach  both  the 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill  with 
a  sense  of  regret  and  reservation. 

With  regard  to  the  Talmadge  amend¬ 
ment,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  ailing  textile  industry  can  be 
cured  by  piling  subsidy  upon  subsidy.  It 
would  be  far  preferable  if  our  domestic 
industries  did  not  have  to  contend  with 
an  artificial  price  structure  in  acquiring 
their  raw  materials.  But  since  they  do, 
the  Talmadge  amendment  at  least  means 
that  our  domestic  textile  mills  can  at 
least  enjoy  the  initial  opportunity,  which 
they  should  have,  of  buying  their  raw 
materials  on  the  same  basis  as  mills  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  In  the  past,  we 
have  had  an  unconscionable  system 
whereby  U.S.  taxpayers  subsidized  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  cotton  abroad,  but 
under  which  equal  treatment  was  denied 
to  domestic  users  of  cotton.  Under  the 
one-price  system,  the  domestic  mills  at 
least  have  been  given  an  equal  break  at 
the  starting  line,  as  it  were,  and  I  believe 
the  system  should  be  continued.  But 
while  I  have  voted  for  the  Talmadge 
amendment,  I  must  emphasize  that  while 
I  believe  it  improves  a  questionable  bill, 
I  am  not  overwhelmed  by  the  merits  of 
the  principal  bill  itself. 

On  past  agricultural  bills,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  voted  to  support  measures  which 
seemed  to  decrease  surpluses  and  dimin¬ 
ish  artificial  stimulation  of  our  farm 
economy  and  to  oppose  measures  which 
seemed  to  overly  subsidize  one  element  of 
our  ecomony  and  to  expand  artifical 
stimulation  of  that  economy.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  present  case,  I  must  say  that 
there  have  been  pervasive  forces  within 
my  constituency  which  have  favored  at 
least  those  portions  of  the  bill  which 
deal  with  the  production  of  fibers  so 
essential  to  our  New  England  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  Last  week,  for  example,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  my  State  telephoned  my  office 
to  urge  continuation  of  the  one-price 
cotton  system.  His  call  was  followed  by 
a  visit  from  influential  businessmen, 
leaders  in  the  textile  industry,  with  the 
same  message.  Their  official  trade  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Northern  Textile  Asso¬ 
ciation,  then  followed  with  a  most  per¬ 
suasive  letter,  pointing  out  that  23  per¬ 
cent  of  Rhode  Island’s  manufacturing 
employment  is  involved  in  the  textile 
business  and  therefore  greatly  is  de¬ 
pendent,  one  way  or  another,  on  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  cotton  and 
woolen  programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Providence 


Evening  Bulletin  entitled  “Dropping 
One -Price  Cotton  Would  Be  a  Senseless 
Step,”  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
persuasive  voices  in  support  of  the  one- 
price  cotton  provision  of  the  farm  bill. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  we  are  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  separately  on  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  relating  to  separate  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  farm  economy.  It  seems  to 
me  an  outrageous  imposition  on  our 
loyalties  that  we  from  New  England,  in 
order  to  help  our  struggling  industries, 
must  also  accept  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  bill,  a  jerry-built  structure  of 
price  supports  for  such  unrelated  crops 
as  wheat,  rice  and  feed  grains.  We  are 
given  no  opportunity  to  sort  out  those 
elements  of  the  programs  which  may 
provide  Government  assistance  where  it 
is  least  needed,  or  which  may  be  perpet¬ 
uating  drastic  chaos  in  the  natural  rela¬ 
tionship  of  supply  and  demand.  Such 
legislation  really  offers  us  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  exercise  legislative  selection  and 
judgment  and  I  regret  that  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  us  at  all.  Only  the  most  pressing 
involvement  of  my  constituency  in  what 
amounts  to  a  small  part  of  the  bill  com¬ 
pels  me  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  realize,  too,  that  we  as  U.S.  Senators 
must  think  of  the  overall  effect  of  such 
legislation.  And  I  realize  too  that  the 
total  cost  to  the  Nation  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  more  rather  than  less  if 
no  farm  bill  is  passed  and  we  revert  to 
older  support  plans,  or  as  in  the 'case  of 
wheat  face  the  prospect  of  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  production  and  storage.  The 
costs  of  our  present  programs,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  $3,840  billion,  while  under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9811  as  it  passed 
the  House  they  will  drop  to  $3,796  billion. 
Only  in  the  light  of  these  facts  can  I  cast 
my  vote  with  reluctance  for  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Exhibit  1 

H.R.  9811 

Northern  Textile  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  We  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  textile  industry  are  dismayed  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
in  reporting  a  farm  bill  which  would  reestab¬ 
lish  a  two-price  system  for  the  sale  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton.  The  Agriculture  Committee  last 
week  in  considering  H.R.  9811,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  House,  voted  substantial 
changes  in  the  cotton  section  which  would 
set  up  a  system  whereby  cotton  is  sold  to 
American  mills  at  one  price  and  sold  for  ex¬ 
port  to  foreign  competitors  at  a  substantially 
lower  price.  We  consider  this  inequitable 
and  unfair  and  damaging  not  only  to  the 
textile  mills  but  to  the  raw  cotton  industry 
as  well. 

The  National  Cotton  Council,  says  of  the 
committee  bill :  “It  would  turn  back  the  clock 
to  a  system  which  has  failed  and  which 
would  destroy  the  American  raw  cotton  in¬ 
dustry.”  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
points  out  that  foreign  mills  would  be  sub¬ 
sidized  by  anywhere  from  5  to  12  cents  a 
pound  or  as  much  as  40  percent  lower  than 
the  American  price,  and  that  the  selling  pro¬ 
cedure  for  export  would  amount  to  dumping. 
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Textile  manufacturers  have  characterized  the 
committee  proposal  as  tragic. 

As  you  will  recall,  one-price  cotton  was 
established  in  1964  for  2  years.  The  cotton 
textile  industry  responded  to  the  1964  legis¬ 
lation  by  increased  employment,  increased 
consumption  of  cotton,  increased  capital  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  increased  earnings  for  work¬ 
ers  and  investors.  It  would  be  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  to  return  now  to  a  two-price  system 
advocated  by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  If 
no  legislation  is  enacted,  we  would  also  auto¬ 
matically  return  to  a  discriminatory  two- 
price  system.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  into 
this  country  already  exceed  1  billion  square 
yards  annually. 

H.R.  9811  as  adopted  by  the  House  will  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  the  present  program  by  $100 
million  annually  by  providing  incentives  to 
farmers  to  reduce  acreage  and  overproduction 
and  by  providing  a  lower  loan  level  to  stimu¬ 
late  exports.  Payments  would  no  longer  be 
made  to  mills,  but  would  be  made  directly  to 
the  cottongrowers.  Cotton  would  be  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  regular  free  channels  of 
trade  instead  of  piling  up  in  warehouses  at 
great  expense  to  the  Government. 

We  realize  that  certain  cotton  growers  do 
not  support  the  House-passed  version  and 
have  succeeded  in  having  the  Agriculture 
Committee  report  a  two-price  bill  with  rela¬ 
tively  high  supports  and  a  subsidy  provision. 
The  committee  bill  is  contrary  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  administration.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  chat  Senator  Talmadge  will  intro¬ 
duce  an  amendment  which  would  substitute 
a  cotton  section  substantially  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  We  respect¬ 
fully  urge  you  to  support  this  amendment 
and  if  adopted  to  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9811. 

As  you  know,  there  are  still  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  100,000  workers  in  textiles  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  100,000  engaged  in  producing  apparel. 
Together  they  account  for  13  percent  of  New 
England  and  23  percent  of  Rhode  Island 
manufacturing  employment. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  important 
not  only  to  the  cotton  mills  but  to  the  wool 
textile  mills  in  New  England  because  it  ex¬ 
tends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  for  4 
years  and  provides  incentive  payments  to 
growers  to  encourage  the  production  of  raw 
wool. 

New  England  mills  manufacture  one-half 
of  the  wool  fabrics  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  continuation  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  supply  of  raw  wool  in  this  country  is  of 
obvious  importance  to  us.  At  present,  about 
one-half  the  raw  wool  domestically  con¬ 
sumed  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  act  is  not  renewed,  U.S.  raw  wool  produc¬ 
tion  would  undoubtedly  decline  further  and 
the  domestic  wool  industry  would  be  even 
more  dependent  on  foreign  stocks.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  to  encourage  production 
of  raw  wool  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  cur  mill  representatives  are 
planning  to  come  to  Washington  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  of  this  week  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  these  matters  per¬ 
sonally  before  debate  begins. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Sullivan. 


Dropping  One-Price  Cotton  Would  Be  a 
Senseless  Step 

If  anything  needs  knocking  down  in  a 
hurry,  it  is  this  notion  in  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  that  the  one-price  cotton 
system  which  is  now  law,  should  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

In  a  closed-door  session,  secret  because  the 
committee  has  not  completed  action  on  cot¬ 
ton,  it  was  voted  eight  to  seven  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  equalized  prices  for  another  4  years. 

That  leaves  the  committee,  unless  it  does 
something  about  it,  with  a  program  proposed 
by  committee  chairman,  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
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Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  which  calls  for  3- 
cents-a-pound  payment  instead  of  full  equal¬ 
ization  to  “persons  other  than  producers”  or, 
in  other  words,  cotton  mills. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  existing  law  was 
passed,  cotton  was  sold  to  mills  at  the  U.S. 
support  price  which  was  6  to  8  cents  higher 
than  world  market  prices.  Foreign  competi¬ 
tors  of  the  mills  thus  had  a  6-  to  8-cent  cost 
advantage  which  they  put  to  good  use  In 
manufacturing  cotton  fabrics  for  shipment 
into  this  country  at  prices  domestic  mills 
simply  could  not  meet. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  Congress 
that  this  kind  of  competition  was  wrong,  but 
finally  the  present  law  was  passed  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  Government  payment  to  mills  of 
the  difference  between  the  U.S.  support  price 
and  world  prices. 

Now  Senator  Ellender  wants  to  go  back  to 
something  approaching  the  old  dual  price 
system.  He  has  managed  to  prevail,  persuad¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  accept  his  complicated  proposal. 

This  may  be  a  good  deal  for  Louisiana  cot- 
tongrowers,  but  it  makes  no  sense  at  all, 
either  for  mills  having  to  compete  with  for¬ 
eign  producers  or  for  that  segment  of  the  U.S. 
economy  depending  on  textiles,  and  it  is 
large. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  went 
fully  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  dual  cotton 
prices  and  foreign  competition  when  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  was  passed.  It  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  this,  get  back  on  track,  and  continue  the 
only  system  that  gives  U.S.  mills  a  fair  shake 
in  the  competitive  open  market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  agricultural  State,  for 
over  20  years,  I  feel  I  should  help  put 
the  record  straight  on  the  way  we  are 
swiftly  moving  with  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams. 

Current  Government  programs  have 
failed  and  will  continue  to  fail  if  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  should  become 
law.  As  I  study  this  bill,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  just  place  more  patches 
on  a  wornout,  discredited  program. 

What  is  the  record  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
grams  we  have  had  these  last  5  years? 

They  claim  to  protect  the  family  farm, 
yet  in  these  last  5  years  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  has  decreased  about  3  million. 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  USDA  for 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1965,  were  $7.3 
billion,  the  third  highest  on  record.  They 
amounted  to  $7.7  billion  in  fiscal  1963 
and  $7.9  billion  in  1964.  This  compared 
with  $5.4  billion  for  the  year  ending 
July  1  1960.  Who  in  agriculture  is  proud 
of  this?  Problems  do  not  go  away  just 
by  throwing  money  at  them — there  must 
be  constructive  use  of  the  money;  spend¬ 
ing  should  have  a  purpose. 

The  parity  ratio — at  75  percent — aver¬ 
age  for  the  entire  year  of  1964,  averaged 
the  lowest  since  1934.  I  have  heard  no 
one  brag  about  this  fact. 

Realized  net  farm  income,  at  $12.9 
billion,  in  1964,  was  up  from  $12.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1963.  This  $400  million  increase 
in  realized  net  farm  income  was  $81  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  $481  million  increase  in 
direct  Government  payments  to  fanners 
in  1964  as  compared  to  1963.  It  takes 
real  genius  to  write  checks  to  farmers 
for  an  additional  $481  million  in  order 
to  raise  realized  net  farm  income  $400 
million.  What  happened  to  the  other 
$81  million? 


In  1964  about  $2.1  billion  of  the  $12.9 
billion  in  realized  net  farm  income  was 
in  direct  payments  from  Government  to 
farmers.  In  1965  close  to  $2.5  billion 
will  be  in  direct  payments  to  farmers. 
Thus,  we  have  the  unhappy  and  danger¬ 
ous  spectacle  of  about  20  percent  of  total 
realized  net  farm  income  being  paid  by 
direct  payments  to  farmers  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Who  on  this  floor  is 
there  to  boast  about  this  fact?  The 
farmer  would  prefer  to  get  his  income  in 
the  marketplace — but  this  omnibus  bill 
would  increase  the  ratio  of  direct  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  dependence  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  lower  the  ceiling  further 
on  the  farmer’s  receipts  in  the  market. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  heavy  Fed¬ 
eral  payments  to  farmers  and  total 
USDA  expenditures — at  an  alltime 
high — because  of  the  so-called  emer¬ 
gency  programs  for  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  cotton,  the  amount  of  commodities 
under  price  support  programs  and  in 
CCC  inventory  continue  to  be  extremely 
large.  As  of  May  31,  1965 — the  latest 
available  figure  I  have — CCC  had  $13.5 
billion  of  its  $14.5  billion  in  use.  Is  this 
anything  to  brag  about? 

Expanded  use  of  direct  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  to  farmers  to  offset 
depressed  market  prices,  caused  by  un¬ 
wise  Government  programs,  continues. 
In  many  cases  Government  programs 
and  dumping  of  CCC  stocks  have  helped 
depress  market  prices. 

By  design,  now,  we  have  Government 
programs  to  hold  the  domestic  market 
price  down  to  world  price  or  below,  so 
that  direct  payment  to  farmers  from  the 
Government  can  be  used  to  force  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  programs.  The  new  con¬ 
cept  is  to  hold  the  domestic  market  price 
down  rather  than  use  Government  influ¬ 
ence  to  increase  market  prices  to 
farmers. 

Many  people  in  and  out  of  Congress 
have  promoted  unworkable  market¬ 
wrecking  farm  programs  that  have 
failed.  These  same  people,  in  order  to 
cover  up  this  failure,  are  now  the 
strongest  advocates  of  direct-payment 
programs. 

We  now  have  various  forms  of  com¬ 
pensatory  payment  programs  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  wool. 
This  list  has  grown  each  year  and  is  the 
prime  reason  why  the  USDA  budget  an¬ 
nual  expenditures  have  averaged  the 
highest  on  record  the  last  3  years — $7.7 
billion. 

Congress  realized  back  in  the  late 
1940’s,  when  the  Brannan  plan  direct- 
payment  approach  was  made,  how  futile 
and  costly  this  type  of  program  would  be, 
if  applied  to  all  of  agriculture.  They 
wisely  rejected  the  approach.  Now  it  is 
creeping  up  on  us  step  by  step,  encour¬ 
aged  by  cheap  food  and  fiber  advocates 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  market  system. 
The  surest  way  for  Government  con¬ 
trollers  to  take  over  is  to  force  farmers 
to  get  their  incomes  from  checks  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  year  will  be  the  fifth  year  of  the 
so-called  emergency  feed  grain  program. 

In  the  face  of  strong  producer  opposi¬ 
tion  to  compulsory  controls  on  feed  grain 
production.  Congress  rejected  the  com¬ 
pulsory  approach  and  extended  the 
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emergency  program  on  three  separate 
occasions. 

The  program  now  uses  compensatory 
payments  and  a  low  loan  rate  in  order 
to  bribe  or  force  compliance. 

The  program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
expensive  of  any  program  we  have  had 
for  any  commodity  since  the  beginning 
of  farm  programs  in  the  early  1930’s. 


Feed  grain  program  costs  and  acres  diverted 


Crop  year 

Acres 

diverted 

Payments  to 
farmers 

1961 _  _ 

26,  700, 000 
32,  700. 000 
25,  700, 000 
34,  300, 000 
36,  700,  000 

$782, 000, 000 
843, 000, 000 
845, 000,  000 
1, 171, 000,000 
1,  600, 000,  000 

1962 _ 

1963 _ 

1964 _ 

1965  (estimate) _ _ 

Total _ 

156, 100,  000 

5,  241, 000,  000 

In  spite  of  this  expenditure  of  money, 
the  August  crop  report  of  USDA  indi¬ 
cates  an  all-time-high  record  feed  grain 
production  in  1965.  In  1963  we  also  had 
an  all-time-high  feed  grain  production 
up  to  that  time. 

Feed  grain  carryover  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  but  not  as  much  as  feed  grain 
consumption  has  increased,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  feed  grain  program. 
The  increased  feed  grain  consumption — 
because  of  CCC  dumping  of  feed  grain 
stocks  in  order  to  hold  prices  down  to 
force  compliance — helped  cause  the  de¬ 
pressed  livestock  prices  in  1963  and  1964. 
I  believe  analysis  would  show  this  loss  to 
livestock  producers  was  far  more  than 
the  payments  made  under  the  feed  grain 
program.  When  will  Congress  and  the 
administration  give  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  livestock  producer  a  fair 
shake? 

The  current  wheat  certificate  program 
is  a  stopgap  2-year  program,  which  was 
put  into  effect  after  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  a  1963  referendum 
had  rejected  a  similar  program. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  that  should  be 
considered  in  evaluating  this  program  as 
well  as  its  extension  in  this  bill  before  us. 

First.  Farmers  from  my  State  have 
long  opposed  the  principle  of  multiple 
price  plans  because  the  Government 
rigged  pricing  is  detrimental  to  producers 
of  other  crops  and  livestock  and  poultry. 
Wheat  used  for  feed  in  competition  with 
feed  grains  under  this  program  has 
jumped  from  1960  to  1964 — average — of 
41  to  95  million  bushels  this  year  and  is 
still  increasing.  This  is  unfair  to  feed 
grain  producers,  for  it  adds  considerably 
to  the  feed  supply  and  forces  down  the 
market  price.  Cheap  feed  means  cheap 
hogs,  beef,  and  poultry — as  any  farmer 
knows. 

Second.  The  certificate  plan  for  wheat 
is  a  bread  and  flour  tax  on  the  user  of 
the  product;  only  part  of  the  certificate 
cost  is  to  be  paid  from  general  revenues. 

Third.  The  certificate  plan  does  not 
give  producers  a  choice  between  sup¬ 
ported  prices  and  a  free  market. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  CCC  stocks  to  de¬ 
press  prices — a  key  necessity  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan — imperils  the  market  sys¬ 
tem.  The  program  is  designed  to  hold 
the  market  price  down  to  feed  grain 
price  level.  The  administration  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defeating  any  amendment  to 
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prevent  CCC  dumping  on  the  market  at 
some  level  higher  than  105  percent  of 
loan  level — it  wants  this  power  to  break 
the  market. 

Fifth.  Wheat  acreage  is  increasing 
under  the  certificate  plan. 

Wheat  production,  according  to  the 
USDA  August  crop  report,  is  up  7  percent 
from  last  year  and  16  percent  above 
average. 

It  has  now  been  proven  that  the  1964 
emergency  cotton  law,  in  effect  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops,  has  failed  to  fulfill 
the  claims  made  for  it  at  the  time  it  be¬ 
came  law  last  year.  Proponents  of  the 
current  law  claimed  that  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  consumption  of  cotton  would  in¬ 
crease,  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  would 
decline,  consumer  prices  of  cotton  goods 
would  be  lowered,  the  upward  trend  in 
manmade  fiber  use  would  be  halted,  and 
farm  income  from  cotton  would  be  main¬ 
tained. 

As  A1  Smith  once  said,  “Let’s  look  at 
the  record.” 

First.  Cotton  consumption  did  increase 
domestically  but  much  less  than  the  in¬ 
crease  shown  by  manmade  fibers.  Cot¬ 
ton’s  share  of  the  fiber  market  actually 
dropped  by  more  than  a  full  percentage 
point. 

Second.  Exports  of  cotton  for  the 
marketing  year  ending  August  1,  1965, 
are  now  estimated  to  be  down  by  a  fifth 
or  more  from  a  year  earlier. 

Third.  Total  cost  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  ran  to  more  than  $900  million,  far 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  previous  pro¬ 
gram. 

Fourth.  Prices  of  cotton  cloth  did  not 
decline;  in  fact,  the  average  price  of  20 
cloth  constructions  was  64.65  cents  in 
May  1965,  compared  to  61.29  cents  in 
May  1964. 

Fifth.  Cotton  mill  margins  in  May 
1965,  as  reported  for  20  major  cloth  con¬ 
structions,  averaged  37.30  cents  com¬ 
pared  to  25.62  cents  in  May  1964. 

Sixth.  The  combined  value  to  farmers 
of  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  the  1964 
crop  totaled  $2,546  million,  or  more  than 
8  percent  less  than  the  value  of  $2,784 
million  from  the  1963  crop.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  1964  was  about  the  same  as 
1963. 

Seventh.  Carryover  of  cotton  is  up 
again  dramatically.  The  USDA  cotton 
situation  of  July  26,  1965,  indicates  that 
carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1965, 
at  14.2  million  bales  was  estimated  to  be 
at  the  highest  level  since  the  alltime  high 
record  set  in  1956.  The  carryover  is  up 
2  million  bales  from  just  1  year  earlier. 
If  anyone  calls  this  a  success  story,  I 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  indeed  irony  in  the  situation 
that  exists  with  regard  to  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  developed  our  agri¬ 
cultural  efficiency  to  the  point  where  we 
can  easily  produce  much  more  than  we 
need.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
meanwhile,  and  many  of  our  own  people 
suffer  in  an  agony  of  hunger. 

Our  own  ability  to  produce  more  than 
we  need  would  be  fine,  were  it  not  for 


the  operation  of  the  inexorable  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  elementary 
economics  that  in  a  free  market,  if  sup¬ 
ply  exceeds  demand  at  a  given  price,  the 
price  will  fall.  Because  we  are  a  hu¬ 
mane  society,  we  would  not  stand  idly 
by  when  it  became  apparent  that  our 
agricultural  productivity  was  increasing 
to  the  point  where  if  nothing  was  done, 
farm  incomes  would  fall  drastically, 
millions  of  farmers  would  lose  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  many  generations,  and 
poverty  and  misery  would  descend  upon 
rural  America. 

And  so  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  into  the  agricultural  picture  with 
programs  aimed  at  easing  the  transition 
to  an  extremely  high  productivity  agri¬ 
cultural  sector.  Our  objectives  all  this 
time,  as  I  understand  them,  have  been 
to  maintain  farm  income,  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  to  reduce  agricultural  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when-  we  are  going  to  have  tq 
expand  this  list  of  objectives.  For  we 
as  a  nation  have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
the  eradication  of  poverty  in  our  midst. 
Thus  far  we  have  not  used  all  the  re¬ 
sources  at  our  disposal. 

We  are  talking  about  cutting  back 
agricultural  production  when  we  can¬ 
not  feed  all  our  people  properly.  A  for¬ 
mer  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  a  very  able  economist  but  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  analysis  of  agriculture, 
argues  for  the  removal  of  millions  of 
fanners  from  the  land  to  the  cities,  when 
in  1963  probably  one-third  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  unemployment  was  due  to  workers 
forced  off  the  land  during  the  previous 
decade. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  been  mak¬ 
ing  optimum  use  of  our  agricultural 
productivity.  And  now  that  we  have 
made  a  commitment  to  aid  the  poor 
among  us,  we  should  give  thought  to 
our  agriculture  programs  in  connection 
with  our  war  on  poverty. 

And  so  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  institute  a  study  and  come 
back  to  Congress  next  year  with  a  report 
on  how  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy  can  more  effectively  be  utilized 
to  deal  with  unemployment  and  under¬ 
nourishment  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  rather  shortsighted  and  unimag¬ 
inative  thus  far.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
asking  for  the  impossible  to  suggest  that 
fresh  ideas  may  come  from  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bureau;  it  has  happened  before, 
but  in  agriculture  we  are  suffering  from 
an  inability  to  take  a  large  enough  view 
of  the  situation.  Our  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  more  to  our  country 
than  they  have  been. 

For  the  next  few  immediate  years,  and 
in  terms  of  our  traditional  concepts  of 
agriculture  programs,  this  farm  bill  is 
very  important. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  is  of  im¬ 
mense  importance  to  my  State,  the  lead¬ 
ing  cotton-producing  State.  Although 
I  favored  the  cotton  section  as  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  am  hopeful  this  cotton  program 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  so  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena¬ 


tor  from  Georgia,  will  accomplish  what 
it  is  intended  to.  It  is  far  better  than 
the  House  bill.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good 
bill  also.  It  will  provide  a  basic  price 
support  for  cotton  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  world  market  price. 
For  the  1966  crop  the  price  will  be  set  at 
21  cents  per  pound.  In  addition,  a  cash 
payment  of  at  least  9  cents  per  pound 
will  be  made  to  offset  the  lower  price 
support  of  21  cents  per  pound  in  the  new 
program.  Finally,  acreage  diversion 
payments  will  be  made  to  farmers  who 
divert  up  to  35  percent  of  their  domestic 
allotment.  This  payment  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  basic  price  sup¬ 
port.  Farms  of  10  acres  or  less  will  not 
have  to  divert  in  order  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  provision,  because  they 
are  so  small  already  that  requiring  them 
to  reduce  their  activity  still  further 
would  not  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but 
would  reduce  their  already  small  incomes 
to  a  disastrously  low  point. 

WHEAT 

Mr.  President,  wheat  brings  in  cash 
receipts  of  $1,786  million  annually.  The 
wheat  program  in  the  bill  would  boost 
the  price  for  wheat  to  about  $1.90  per 
bushel,  $0.09  higher  than  in  the  House 
bill.  The  price  support  would  be  about 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Then  direct  payments 
would  bring  the  price  to  the  farmer  up 
to  at  least  $1.90.  This  is  a  voluntary 
program.  Farmers  who  wish  to  partic¬ 
ipate  must  divert  part  of  their  wheat- 
producing  land  to  land-conserving  pur¬ 
poses. 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  feed  grains  section  of  the  bill, 
provides  improved  means  of  dealing  with 
feed  grain  surpluses.  There  are  two  al¬ 
ternative  voluntary  programs.  The  first 
continues  basically  the  present  program 
but  lowers  the  support  price  and  raises 
the  direct  payment.  Thus  participating 
farmers  incomes  would  not  be  hurt,  but 
since  the  price  level  would  probably  fall, 
there  would  be  added  incentive  to  partic¬ 
ipate  and  thus  lower  our  surpluses. 

The  alternative  feed  grain  program 
would  offer  a  low  support  price  and  long¬ 
er  and  more  lucrative  land  diversion  con¬ 
tracts.  The  farmer  could  retire  40  per¬ 
cent  of  his  feed  grain  acreage  base  for 
5  years  and  receive  diversion  payment 
of  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  support 
price. 

RICE 

Over  the  past  several  years,  rice  has 
maintained  a  reasonably  good  relation¬ 
ship  between  supply  and  demand,  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  increased  exports.  There 
was  no  rice  section  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  provision  provides  a  diversion 
program  if  the  national  rice  allotment 
for  1966-69  is  increased  above  the  cur¬ 
rent  allotment.  The  goal  here  is  to 
maintain  the  income  of  rice  growers  if 
national  allotments  are  reduced. 

WOOL 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  National 
Wool  Act  for  4  years.  It  sets  a  1966  price 
for  shorn  wool  of  65  cents  a  pound,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  64  cents  in  the  House  bill. 
In  addition,  small  producers  who  do  not 
market  more  than  1,000  pounds  will  be 
supported  at  a  level  not  more  than  5 
cents  a  pound  higher. 
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And  finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  milk  was  added  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  Senate  floor.  Under  this 
plan  if  two-thirds  of  the  fanners  in  a 
market  order  area  vote  to  do  so,  they  can 
modify  the  prevailing  blend  price  system 
whereby  dairy  farmers  producing  under 
the  same  marketing  order  receive  a  rel¬ 
atively  higher  price  for  the  part  of  the 
milk  that  actually  goes  into  fluid  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  relatively  lower  price  for 
the  excess  which  goes  into  cheese  and 
other  milk  products.  Under  the  old  plan, 
the  fanner  receives  the  single  blend  price, 
no  matter  how  much  he  produces.  This 
can  hurt  the  dairy  farmer  because  as 
production  increases,  the  amount  of  fluid 
going  into  excess  production  increases, 
and  the  blend  price  drops  lower  and  low¬ 
er.  Thus  he  cannot  protect  himself 
against  overproduction  by  others. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  farmer  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  established  price  for  each  part 
of  his  own  production  that  goes  either 
into  production  of  fluid  or  the  excess 
that  goes  into  cheese,  et  cetera.  This  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  protect  himself 
against  overproduction  by  others,  since 
he  could  count  on  the  established  fluid 
price.  Second,  overall  production  would 
decrease,  since  he  would  receive  a  lower 
excess  price  for  his  own  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
very  important  measure.  I  also  renew 
my  call  for  an  overall  study  within  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  determine 
how  our  agricultural  production  can  bet¬ 
ter  be  utilized  by  our  whole  society.  With 
better  utilization  of  the  fruits  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  problem  of  surplus  would 
disappear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  is  a  culmi¬ 
nation  of  many  months  of  long  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  staff  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

This  complex  and  difficult  legislation 
has  been  studied  with  special  diligence  by 
this  Senator  and  his  staff  because  not 
only  do  its  provisions  affect  many  aspects 
of  American  agriculture,  but  also  because 
farming  and  ranching  now,  and  far  in 
the  future,  will  dominate  Nebraska’s 
economy.  Farm  legislation  is  vital  to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

The  bill  is  lengthy.  It  covers  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  It  includes  intricate 
arrangements,  provisions,  and  formulas. 
It  contains  both  good  features  and  bad. 
The  task  of  weighing  the  good  against 
the  bad  is  not  easy. 

On  balance,  and  after  careful  analysis, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  this  bill’s  short¬ 
comings  far  outweigh  its  advantages.  I 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  support  it. 


THERE  IS  A  NEED  FOR  A  FARM  PROGRAM 

For  a  Senator  to  reach  this  decision, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  all  farm  bills.  It  does  demon¬ 
strate  that  he  believes  that  not  all  faim 
bills  are  good,  and  that  some  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  support. 

Too  often,  we  are  told  that  the  danger 
of  Congress  doing  away  with  all  farm 
programs  and  the  catastrophe  that  would 
result.  Attention  is  called  to  the  study 
released  during  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1964  which  concluded  that  the 
net  farm  income  would  drop  $6  billion — 
from  the  $12.5  billion  of  1964 — if  all  pro¬ 
grams  were  eliminated. 

Those  who  raise  such  thoughts  now,  as 
then,  were  clearly  erecting  a  “straw 
man”  or  a  “bogey  man”  in  an  effort  to 
mislead  and  to  frighten  and  especially  to 
mislead  and  frighten  farm  folks. 

There  is  no  movement,  nor  any  ex¬ 
pressed  thinking  in  the  Congress  that 
this  Senator  knows  anything  about, 
which  advocates  or  even  proposes  com¬ 
plete  and  sudden  repeal  of  all  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  a  course  would  be  fool¬ 
hardy  and  unthinkable;  any  fair  and 
thoughtful  person  knows  this. 

Those  who  say  a  vote  against  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  a  vote  against  the  farm¬ 
er  or  a  vote  against  all  farm  programs, 
are  necessarily  assuming  that  they  alone 
have  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject;  that  they  alone  in 
the  present  bill  know  how  to  deal  with  it, 
and  that  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
them  is  derelict.  Such  a  claim  to  infal¬ 
libility  is  scarcely  worthy  of  passing  con¬ 
sideration. 

This  Senator  is  for  a  farm  program 
and  for  the  farmer.  But  he  wants  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  help,  not  hurt;  one  that 
will  improve  the  position  of  the  farmer, 
and  not  just  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  and  continue  to  worsen  his  eco¬ 
nomic  position. 

POSITION  OF  FARMER  STEADILY  DECLINES 

Statistics  clearly  demonstrate  how  the 
position  of  the  farmer  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined  these  past  5  years. 

Farm  income  has  not  significantly  im¬ 
proved.  In  fact,  when  compared  with 
the  gains  made  in  nonfarm  income,  it 
has  substantially  decreased. 

Farm  indebtedness  has  soared  to 
alarming  levels.  The  farmer  has  been 
forced  to  borrow  against  the  inflated 
value  of  his  land  in  order  to  survive;  or 
simply  to  postpone  the  time  he  must 
leave  the  land. 

Farm  families  have  engaged  in  steady 
exodus  from  the  land  because  they  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  make  ends  meet.  Over  a  half 
million  families  have  left  in  the  past  5 
years.  What  a  dreary  monument  to  the 
failure  of  the  administration  program. 

Yet  in  the  bill  before  us  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  continue  those  unsuccessful 
programs  for  4  more  years. 
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For  any  prospect  of  improvement  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  is  required.  We  must 
shift  away  from  the- goal  of  making  the 
farmer  and  rancher  completely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  his  income. 

Let  us  consider  the  consistent  record 
of  failure  which  has  accompanied  pur¬ 
suit  of  that  goal. 

1TSDA  EXPENDITURES - FARM  INCOME 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  are  estimated 
to  be  $7.3  billion,  the  third  highest  on 
record.  They  amounted  to  $7.7  billion 
in  fiscal  1963  and  $7.9  billion  in  1964. 
This  compares  with  $5.4  billion  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1960. 

The  complete  tabulation  is  as  follows: 

Billions  of 


Fiscal  year :  dollars 

1960  _ _  54 

1961  - 5.9 

1962  _  e  7 

1963  _ ^  1.  7 

1964  _ 7.  9 

1965  (estimated) _ 7.3 


Source:  USDA. 

However,  there  is  a  billion  dollars  in 
CCC  losses  for  fiscal  year  1961  that  the 
administration  has  not  asked  Congress 
to  reimburse  and  almost  another  billion 
dollars  for  fiscal  1964. 

These  last  two  amounts  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  sooner  or  later.  The  $2  billion 
will  have  to  be  added  to  the  totals  when 
appropriated.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
paying  interest  on  this  deception. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  farm  budget  goes 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  farmer.  In¬ 
cluded  in  Agriculture  expenditures  are 
billions  for  food  for  peace,  public  works, 
school  lunches,  food  stamp  plan,  Veter¬ 
ans’  Administration,  strategic  stockpile, 
and  other  similar  projects  which  are  pri¬ 
marily  of  benefit  to  others  than  the 
farmer.  A  detailed  analysis  of  this  fact 
appears  in  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Ag¬ 
riculture  Appropriations  Committee  for 
the  fiscal  1966  appropriations. 

The  parity  ratio — at  75  percent — for 
the  entire  year  of  1964,  was  the  lowest 
yearly  average  since  1934. 

Realized  net  farm  income,  at  $12.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  1964,  was  up  from  $12.5  billion 
in  1963.  This  $400  million  increase  in 
realized  net  farm  income  loses  its 
glamour  almost  completely  when  we  note 
the  $481  million  increase  in  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  to  farmers  in  1964  as 
compared  to  1963— an  $81  million  short¬ 
change  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  detailed  table  of  farm  in¬ 
come  figures  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Farm  income,  United.  States,  1960-64 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Cashreceipts 
from  farm 
marketings 

Govern¬ 
ment,  pay¬ 
ments 

Realized 

nonmoney 

income 

Realized 
gross  farm 
income 

Farm  pro¬ 
duction 
expense 

Realized 
net  farm 
Income 

1961... . - - - 

34,923 

1,484 

3, 179 

39,  586 

27,013 

12,573 

1962 _ _ _ 

36, 187 

1,763 

3, 146 

41,069 

28, 526 

12,543 

1963.... _ _ 

37,253 

1,686 

3,134 

42, 073 

29, 572 

12  ',  601 

1964 _ _ _ 

36,899 

2, 169 

3, 122 

42, 190 

29,249 

12,941 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  1964 
about  $2.1  billion  of  the  $12.9  billion  in 
realized  net  farm  income  was  in  direct 
payments  from  Government  to  farmers. 
In  1965  close  to  $2.5  billion  will  be  in 
direct  payments  to  farmers. 

Thus,  we  have  the  unhappy  and  dan¬ 
gerous  spectacle  of  about  20  percent  of 
total  realized  net  farm  income  being  paid 
by  direct  payments  to  farmers  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Like  the  Nation,  agri¬ 
culture  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free.  If  the  trend  of  providing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  farm  income  from  the 
Treasury  continues,  we  can  expect  in¬ 
creasing  control  and  domination  of  the 
farmer  amounting  to  economic  slavery. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  heavy  Fed¬ 
eral  payments  to  farmers  and  total  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  expenditures 
because  of  the  so-called  emergency  pro¬ 
grams  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton, 
the  amount  of  commodities  under  price 
support  programs  and  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventory  continue  to 
be  extremely  large. 

The  sorry,  overall  situation  of  our 
farmers  is  seen  in  the  following  facts: 
From  1961  to  1964  over  two  and  a  half 
million  farmers  and  their  families  have 
left  the  farm.  The  number  of  farms  has 


declined  almost  a  half  million.  Another 
100,000  farms  are  being  lost  this  year. 
Farm  employment  has  dropped  by  al¬ 
most  a  million  in  the  past  4  years.  Farm 
debt  has  increased  by  $12  billion  to  a 
total  of  $38  billion — a  50  percent  in¬ 
crease.  Farm  production  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  over  $3  billion  while  net  farm 
income  has  remained  on  about  the  same 
average  level  of  $12.5  billion. 

This  dreary  record  was  achieved  under 
virtually  the  same  provisions  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  ratify  for  another  4  years. 

COMPENSATORY  PAYMENTS 

Expanded  use  of  direct  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  to  farmers  to  offset 
depressed  market  prices,  caused  by  un¬ 
wise  Government  programs,  continues. 
In  many  cases  Government  programs 
and  dumping  of  CCC  stocks  have  result¬ 
ed  in  worsening  the  problem. 

By  design  now  we  have  Government 
programs  to  hold  the  domestic  market 
price  down  to  the  world  price  or  below, 
so  that  direct  payments  to  farmers  from 
the  Government  can  be  used  to  force 
compliance  with  the  programs.  The  new 
concept  is  to  hold  the  domestic  market 
price  down  rather  than  use  Government 
influence  to  increase  market  prices  to 
farmers. 


Many  people,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
have  promoted  unworkable  market¬ 
wrecking  farm  programs  that  have 
failed.  These  same  people,  in  order  to 
cover  up  this  failure,  are  now  the 
strongest  advocates  of  direct  payment 
programs. 

We  now  have  various  forms  of  com¬ 
pensatory  payment  programs  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  wool. 
This  list  has  grown  each  year  and  is  the 
prime  reason  for  the  sky-high  USDA 
budgets  of  the  past  4  years. 

Congress  realized  in  the  late  1940’s, 
when  the  Brannan  plan  direct  payment 
approach  was  made,  how  futile  and  costly 
this  type  of  program  would  be,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  of  agriculture.  It  wisely  re¬ 
jected  the  approach.  Now  this  discred¬ 
ited  scheme  is  creeping  up  on  us  step 
by  step,  encouraged  by  cheap  food  and 
fiber  advocates  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
market  system.  The  surest  way  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  controllers  to  take  over,  is  to 
force  farmers  to  get  their  income  from  a 
check  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  table  show  how  direct 
Government  payments  to  farmers  have 
grown  from  1933  to  1964. 

It  shows  such  payments  totaling  $693 
million  in  1960. 

The  annual  average  for  the  10  years 
ending  1960  was  about  $670  million. 

In  1964  the  total  was  $2.16  billion. 

For  1965  the  estimated  total  is  $2.5 
billion.  If  this  farm  bill  is  approved, 
it  will  push  the  total  to  over  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaimous  consent 
that  the  table  to  which  I  refer  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Government  payments,  by  programs,  1933-64  1 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Conser¬ 

vation 

Sugar 

Act 

Wool 

Soil 

bank 

Feed 

grain 

Wheat 

Rental 

and 

benefit 

Cotton  1 

Price 

adjust¬ 

ment 

Parity 

Total 3 

1933 _ _ _ _ 

131 

131 

1934 _ _ _ 

395 

51 

446 

1935 _ 

558 

15 

573 

1936. . . 

24 

213 

41 

97S 

1937 _ 

324 

11 

386 

1938 _ _ 

309 

22 

114 

446 

1939 _ . _ 

527 

28 

8 

201 

763 

1940 _ 

496 

27 

10 

190 

723 

1941 _ 

382 

27 

134 

544 

1942 _ _ _ _ 

450 

25 

175 

650 

1943 _ 

332 

36 

254 

<  623 

1944 _ _ _ _ 

378 

27 

1 

4  406 

1945 _ _ _ 

259 

24 

4  283 

1946  _ 

285 

31 

4  316 

1947 _ 

277 

37 

314 

1948  .. 

218 

39 

257 

1949  _ 

156 

30 

185 

1950  _ 

246 

37 

283 

1951 

246 

40 

286 

1952 

242 

33 

275 

1953 

181 

32 

213 

1954 

217 

40 

257 

1955 

188 

41 

229 

1956 

220 

37 

54 

243 

554 

1957 

230 

32 

53 

700 

1,016 

1958 

214 

44 

14 

815 

^089 

1959 

228 

44 

82 

323 

'682 

1960 

217 

50  ‘ 

51 

370 

693 

1961 

230 

45 

56 

334 

772 

42 

1,484 

19fi2 

224 

54 

54 

304 

841 

253 

1,736 

1963 

222 

57 

37 

304 

843 

215 

1,686 

1964 

227 

67 

25 

199 

1.163 

438 

39 

•  2,169 

•  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

2  Includes  cotton  price  adjustment  and  cotton  option  and  producer's  pool  payments. 

3  Includes  Great  Plains  conservation  payments  since  1958,  1  in  1958,  5  in  1959,  6  in 
I960, 1961, 1962,  8  in  1963,  and  9  in  1964. 

4  Excludes  wartime  production  subsidy  payments  on  dairy  products  1943-46  and 


beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs  1945-46  because  these  payments  are  reflected  in  the 
published  index  of  prices  received. 

3  Includes  milk  indemnity  payments  ($155,000). 

Source:  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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COTTON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  an  amendment  to  this  bill  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  adopted  calling  for  payments 
to  cottongrowers  to  supplement  the  price 
support  loans.  The  very  substantial 
majority  by  which  this  amendment  car¬ 
ried  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  only  available  alternative  was 
much  more  expensive.  The  alternative, 
which  was  contained  in  the  bill  reported 
from  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
would  have  cost  almost  $4  billion  over 
the  4-year  period.  In  contrast,  the  plan 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  is 
estimated  to  cost  $2.8  billion,  a  difference 
of  $1.1  billion.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
duced  cost,  the  substitute  version  will 
result  in  a  far  lower  cotton  surplus 
carryover.  At  the  end  of  4  years  the 
carryover  under  the  amendment  should 
be  about  8.7  million  bales  as  against 
12.6  million  bales  under  the  plan  which 
was  rejected.  To  this  Senator  it  was 
clear  that  the  version  which  was  adopted 
was  the  better  of  the  two  available 
choices  for  maintaining  and  improving 
the  industry  until  such  time  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  acts  to  remove  the  Government 
from  the  business  of  financing,  storing, 
and  merchandising  cotton  at  prices 
established  in  Washington. 

WHEAT 

The  current  wheat  certificate  program 
is  a  stopgap,  2-year  program,  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  after  a  majority  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  1963  referendum  had  re¬ 
jected  a  similar  program.  This  bill 
would  extend  that  program  for  another 

4  years  with  some  modification. 

This  Senator  has  consistently  opposed 
the  principle  of  multiple  price  plans  be¬ 
cause  Government-rigged  pricing  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  producers  of  feed  grains,  live¬ 
stock,  and  poultry.  It  is  especially  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  feed  grain  program  because  in 
recent  years  we  have  seen  substantial 
substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  due  to  low 
prices.  This,  in  turn,  has  depressed  feed 
grain  prices. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  that  should  be 
considered  in  evaluating  this  program : 

First.  The  certificate  plan  allocates  the 
premium  market  for  milling  wheat 
to  cooperating  producers  without  regard 
to  quality  or  actual  use. 

Second.  The  certificate  plan  does  not 
give  producers  a  choice  between  sup¬ 
ported  prices  and  a  free  market. 

Third.  The  certificate  plan  operates  to 
bear  most  heavily  on  large-family  and 
low-income  groups,  even  though  it  is  one 
way  to  increase  the  wheat  farmers’  in¬ 
come.  The  better  way  of  achieving  such 
income  increase  is  to  make  payment  out 
of  the  Treasury  general  fund,  into  which 
tax  money  is  largely  paid  on  the  basis 
of  relative  ability  to  pay. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  CCC  stocks  to  de¬ 
press  prices — a  key  necessity  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan — imperils  the  market  sys¬ 
tem. 

Fifth.  Contrary  to  what  some  would 
have  us  believe,  wheat  acreage  is  in¬ 
creasing  under  the  certificate  plan. 
Wheat  production,  according  to  the 
USDA  September  1965  crop  report  is  up 

5  percent  from  last  year  and  14  percent 
above  average. 


THE  PEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM 

This  year  will  be  the  fifth  year  of  the 
so-called  emergency  feed  grains  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  asked  to  extend  it  an¬ 
other  4  years.  On  at  least  two  occa¬ 
sions,  this  Senator  voted  for  this  program 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  bill  which  would  improve  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  hope  was  a  vain  one. 

In  the  face  of  strong  producer  opposi¬ 
tion  to  compulsory  controls  on  feed 
grain  production,  Congress  rejected  the 
compulsory  approach  and  extended  the 
emergency  program  on  three  separate 
occasions. 

The  program  now  uses  compensatory 
payments,  a  low  loan  rate,  and  dumping 
of  CCC-owned  inventories  in  order  to 
bribe  or  force  compliance. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  expensive 
programs  we  have  had  for  any  com¬ 
modity  since  the  beginning  of  Govern¬ 
ment  farm  programs  in  the  early  1930’s. 


Feed  grain  program  costs  and  acres  diverted 


Crop  year 

Acres 

diverted 

Payments  to 
farmers 

1961 . . 

26, 700, 000 
32, 700, 000 
25,  700,  000 
34,  300,  000 
36,  700,  000 

$782, 000, 000 
843, 000, 000 
845,  000,  000 
1, 171,  000, 000 
1, 600,  000, 000 

1962 . . 

1963 _ _ _ 

1964 _ 

1965  (estimated) _ 

Total. . 

156, 100,  000 

5, 241, 000,  000 

Source:  TJ.S.D.A. 


In  spite  of  this  expenditure  of  money, 
the  September  crop  report  of  the  USDA 
indicates  an  alltime  high  record  feed 
grain  production  in  1965.  In  1963  we 
also  had  an  alltime  high  feed  grain  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  that  time. 

Feed  grain  carryover  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  but  not  as  much  as  feed  grain 
consumption  has  increased,  since  the 
very  beginning  of  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram. 

SOYBEANS 

There  is  no  need  whatsoever  for  the 
incentives  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  partially  reflected  in  the  Senate 
bill  to  encourage  greater  production  of 
soybeans — a  crop  widely  known  as  the 
wonder  crop. 

The  soybean  crop  is  the  third  largest 
cash  crop  a  farmer  grows.  It  is  the 
largest  cash  export.  The  United  States 
produces  about  90  percent  of  the  soy¬ 
beans  that  find  their  way  into  the  world 
export  arena.  Truly  an  amazing  story 
when  one  considers  that  it  was  a  novelty 
crop  less  than  30  years  ago. 

But  the  biggest  story  of  all  is  that  soy¬ 
beans  is  the  only  major  field  crop  that  is 
fx-ee  of  Government  incentives,  controls, 
and  doles. 

The  price  of  beans  is  good.  Our  carry¬ 
over  from  year  to  year  is  minimal.  All 
this  occurs  in  a  true  supply  and  demand 
market.  j 

Now  comes  the  administration,  seeking 
artificially  to  increase  production  by 
allowing  the  planting  of  soybeans  on 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  But  soybean  production  this 
year  is  up  a  whopping  24  percent  over 
last  year’s  record  production,  and  38  per¬ 
cent  above  average,  and  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  incentives. 

Why  can  we  not  leave  this  crop  alone? 


September  1U,  1965 

There  is  no  necessity,  no  justification 
for  this  Interference. 

CCC  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
operations  are  financed  largely  by  bor¬ 
rowings,  mostly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
ixnder  statutory  borrowing  authorization 
of  $14.5  billion.  This  amount  is  the  limit 
on  borrowings  that  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time.  CCC  reserves  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  this  borrowing  authority 
to  purchase  at  any  time  all  loans  and 
other  obligations  held  by  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  under  the  Corporation’s  pro¬ 
grams.  As  of  May  31,  1965 — the  latest 
figures  available — CCC  had  in  use  $13,- 
488,893,000  of  this  authority.  Actual 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury  amounted 
to  $12,995  million  and  obligations  to 
financial  institutions  financing  com¬ 
modity  loans  amounted  to  $493,893,000 
includes  interest  of  $9,946,000.  This  left 
a  statutory  borrowing  authority  available 
of  only  $1,011,107,000  at  the  end  of  May. 

Last  January,  we  had  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  the  CCC’s  operations  being 
temporarily  suspended  because  it  had 
run  out  of  borrowing  authority.  A  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  of  over  $1%  bil¬ 
lion  was  needed  and  enacted  to  bail  the 
CCC  out  of  its  difficulties. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  added  almost  a 
billion  to  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  budget  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  start  in  re¬ 
turning  the  CCC’s  activities  to  a  sounder 
basis.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  action 
will  be  upheld  by  the  conferees  on  the 
money  bill  who  are  still  meeting. 

SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Current  reports  indicate  that  the  John¬ 
son  administration  is  about  to  give  the 
go-ahead  for  sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  or  without  the  cargo  prefei’ence 
requirement,  about  which  there  was 
much  debate,  this  Senator  is  opposed  to 
such  sales.  It  only  gives  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  our  enemies.  That  they  are  our 
enemies  is  well  known  to  all.  The  an¬ 
nual  Defense  budget  expenditures  of 
almost  $1  billion  a  week  are  a  continuous 
l’eminder  that  they  are  in  fact  our 
enemies. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  have  failed 
woefully  in  their  collective  approach  to 
farming.  It  is  now  being  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  a  limited  form  of 
private  ownership  in  farming. 

It  is  not  because  of  lack  of  technical 
know-how  that  the  Soviets  have  failed. 
Numerous  Soviet  agricultural  missions 
have  come  to  this  country  to  pick  our 
brains.  Even  Chairman  Khrushchev 
himself  visited  our  farms. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  gone  to  Russian 
farms. 

Russian  farming  to  date  is  the  classic 
failure  of  communism  versus  capitalism. 

But  there  is  no  compulsion  that  Soviet 
agriculture  succeed.  They  are  appar¬ 
ently  confident  that  if  their  crops  fail. 
Western  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  will  jump  at  the  chance  to  bail 
them  out.  The  substantial  purchases 
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abroad  this  year  are  ample  evidence  of 
that. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  direct  their  resources 
and  talents  in  other  efforts  such  as  aid 
to  Cuba — which  is  currently  running  at  a 
rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  day — continued 
subjugation  of  the  captive  nations;  send¬ 
ing  missiles  and  technicians  to  Vietnam 
to  shoot  down  American  planes  and 
pilots;  and  continued  space  exploration 
and  development  for  military  purposes. 

While  certain  nations  are  exporting 
wheat  to  Russia,  she  is  continuing  to 
export  Communist  totalitarianism 
throughout  the  world. 

The  wheat  that  we  and  other  nations 
are  selling  the  U.S.S.R.  helps  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  nefarious  schemes.  It  will  get 
around  to  agriculture  when  it  feels  like  it. 

Without  wheat  from  the  free  world, 
the  Soviets  would  be  faced  with  a  serious 
crisis  on  the  homefront.  To  eliminate 
that  disadvantage  by  wheat  sales  is  not 
in  the  national  interest  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  food  for  peace,  yes;  food 
for  war  and  to  our  enemies  in  that 
war,  no. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FARM  LABOR 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
had  my  support  is  section  706.  In  it  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  been 
given  authority  and  responsibility  for  de¬ 
termining  what  supplementary  labor  is 
needed  for  the  production  and  harvesting 
of  farm  crops. 

As  often  as  Mr.  Freeman  and  this  Sen¬ 
ator  have  had  our  differences  of  opinion 
on  agricultural  issues,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gets  my  complete  endorse¬ 
ment  as  being  the  Cabinet  member  most 
able  to  decide  the  important  question  of 
what  supplemental  labor  is  needed  to 
plant,  care  for,  and  harvest  certain  crops. 

Virtually  all  of  the  crops  where  the 
assistance  of  Mexican  and  other  na¬ 
tionals  are  needed  to  help  are  perishable 
commodities  which  are  not  in  surplus  or 
underwritten  by  Government  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  These  includes  strawberries,  to¬ 
matoes,  peaches,  citrus  fruit,  sugarcane, 
and  the  like. 

Many  States  were  hard  hit  this  year 
by  the  administration’s  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
reasonable  policy  of  drastically  reducing 
the  number  of  Mexican  nationals  and 
others  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country 
to  help  our  fanners.  The  junior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  several  others  have  so  effec¬ 
tively  brought  to  the  Senate  the  grim 
story  of  the  hardships  and  financial 
losses  the  present  policy  has  cost  many 
of  our  farmers. 

In  any  event,  the  transfer  of  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  would  have  been 
in  the  best  interest  of  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

I  regret  the  Sej^te’s  decision  to  delete 
this  section.  Hafl  only  one  more  vote 
been  cast  on  the  side  of  the  farmer,  Vice 
President  Humphrey’s  tie -breaking  vote 
for  the  union-supported  position  would 
not  have  been  necessary. 


ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  has  some 
objectives  which  may  be  laudable,  I  can¬ 
not  support  it.  It  perpetuates  programs 
which  have  failed.  It  makes  the  farmer 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  the  American 
farmer  is  entitled  to  something  better 
than  the  administration  has  given  him 
in  the  form  of  this  bill. 

Fortunately,  there  are  alternatives. 
Other  Senators  as  well  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  them  during  debate  on  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation  for  the  past  few  years. 
We  can  set  for  ourselves  goals  which  will 
go  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to 
which  the  present  bill  aims.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  program  toward  ever- 
increasing  dependence  on  direct  checks 
from  the  Government  to  bolster  farm  in¬ 
come  can  lead  only  to  making  of  agri¬ 
culture  a  virtual  public  utility,  with  a 
Washington  bureaucracy  in  effect  issu¬ 
ing  licenses  and  franchises. 

The  opposite  direction  is  the  one  which 
holds  greater  promise.  That  is  toward 
fewer,  not  more,  Government  controls. 

Let  us  decide  on  a  transition  with  or¬ 
der  and  equity. 

We  should  begin  by  taking  the  farmer 
from  the  precipice  where  the  present  bill 
puts  him  with  an  order  to  jump  or  else, 
and  lead  him  gradually  to  the  safety  and 
benefits  of  the  free  and  open  market. 

We  should  develop  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  which  each  year  will  see  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  withdrawing  more  and  more  as 
farmers  adjust  to  the  changing  situation. 

This  transition  period  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  long  one.  It  would  take 
years.  It  would  not  be  a  cessation  of  all 
farm  programs  at  once. 

During  the  transition  period,  the 
farmer  must  be  assisted  financially  and, 
even  more  important,  he  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  sensible  programs  of  re¬ 
search  which  find  new  uses  for  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  new  markets,  and  new  approaches 
to  reducing  his  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  direction  toward  a  solution  to 
our  difficulty  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  Its  ingredients  include  an  effective 
land  retirement  program  which  profits 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  avoids 
them  in  the  future;  elimination  of  the 
vicious  competition  between  the  farmer 
and  the  Government  with  its  huge  stores 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks; 
an  orderly  cutoff  of  wheat  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas ;  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  support  price  for  wheat  and 
that  for  corn  and  other  feeds  that  will 
be  sensible  and  practical;  limitation  of 
agricultural  conservation  payments. 

This  approach  is  to  be  found  in  bills  I 
have  cosponsored  in  the  past.  In  fact, 
a  bill  for  this  congressional  session, 
namely,  S.  891,  is  still  pending  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  scant  consideration  has 
been  given  to  this  measure.  Bills  such 
as  this  provide  a  vehicle,  however,  upon 
which  to  embark  in  this  quest  for  a  new 
approach  and  a  new  philosophy  in  our 
Government  farm  programs.  One  in 
which  there  will  be  hope.  One  which 
will  not  constantly  continue  to  drag 
agriculture  down  to  ever  lower  depths. 
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It  can  be  done. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  genius  which 
can  place  men  in  orbit  around  the  earth 
for  days  on  end,  and  that  can  aspire  to 
landing  men  on  the  moon  and  bringing 
them  back ;  and  that  can  produce  revolu¬ 
tionary  farm  technology  as  well  as  other 
wonders  in  industrial  and  commercial 
areas — I  cannot  believe  that  such  genius 
cannot  solve  the  problem  of  abundance. 
It  can  be  done  if  only  we  have  the  will  to 
set  ourselves  to  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  American 
farmer  wishes  to  be  free. 

It  is  more  than  an  assumption.  It  is 
a  conviction. 

Unhappily,  this  bill  delays  the  day  that 
he  will  be  freed  of  Government  interfer¬ 
ence  and  Government  dictation  under 
self-defeating  programs  which  have 
failed  in  the  past  and  will  fail  in  the 
future. 

The  American  farmer  deserves  some¬ 
thing  much  better  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
supporting  H.R.  9811 — the  farm  bill — 
not  because  I  feel  this  bill  will  bring 
the  fanners  the  full  parity  of  income  to 
which  they  are  entitled  but  because  it 
appears  this  is  the  best  farm  bill  we 
can  enact  at  this  time.  I  am  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  fact  that  with  rising  farm 
costs  and  with  the  parity  figure  standing 
at  78  percent  that  the  legislation  before 
us  does  not  contain  provisions  to  bring 
the  farmer  full  parity  and  assuring  him 
of  the  right  to  equal  status  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  society. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  a  whole  has  determined  that  the 
program  will  be  effective  for  4  years. 
This  will  give  the  farm  operator  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  plan  his  operations  on  a 
systematic  basis  so  as  to  implement  his 
sagging  economic  status. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Senate 
have  adopted  provisions  advanced  by 
“Mr.  Wheat,”  Senator  Milton  Young, 
of  North  Dakota,  which  would  assure 
wheat  farmers  of  a  blend  price  of  $1.90 
for  their  wheat  in  the  next  4  years.  This 
is  21  cents  over  the  blend  price  of  the 
past  crop  year  and  9  cents  above  the 
,blend  price  as  approved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  version  will  prevail  in  con¬ 
ference  and  that  wheat  farmers  will  be 
able  to  make  their  plans  for  the  next 
crop  years  based  on  a  minimum  blend 
price  of  $1.90  per  bushel. 

While  there  are  only  few  minor 
changes  in  the  feed  grain  portion  of  the 
bill  I  am  disappointed  that  more  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  is  granted  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  lower  the  loan  price  still  fur¬ 
ther  and  to  make  up  the  difference 
through  increased  production  payments, 
if  he  so  desires.  This  increased  flexi¬ 
bility  could  well  mean  a  reduced  return 
to  the  farmers  in  the  future. 

The  new  provision  in  the  extension  of 
the  Wool  Act  is  most  encouraging.  It 
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should  increase  price  support  levels  by 
at  least  2  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Both  bills  contain  land  retirement  pro¬ 
grams  which  compensate  the  fax-mer  for 
his  idle  crop  acres.  These  contracts  will 
be  for  from  5  to  10  years  and  they  can 
be  either  made  on  a  bid  bases  or  on  a 
negotiated  price  basis.  Provisions  are 
contained  to  protect  the  various  commu¬ 
nities  from  suffering  economic  losses  by 
prohibiting  the  placing  under  soil  bank 
contracts  too  many  acres  in  any  one 
area. 

All  in  all  the  new  programs  mean  some 
improvement  over  present  programs. 
While  it  does  not  provide  as  high  an  in¬ 
come  to  our  fann  producers  as  it  should 
it  does  help.  I  hope  that  the  programs 
will  be  administered  as  effectively  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  to  our  farmers  an  improved 
financial  return  at  least  moving  their 
income  upward  from  the  disastrous  78 
percent  of  parity  which  currently  pre¬ 
vails  after  even  woi-se  disparities  i-unning 
as  low  as  75  percent  of  parity  the  past 
few  years.  Our  farmers  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop.  Unhappily, 
this  bill  does  not  even  remotely  approach 
that  goal  but  it  does  at  least  provide  a 
modest  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  also  encouraged  and  gratified  by 
the  fact  that  Chairman  Ellender  has 
agreed  to  hold  special  committee  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
present  105-percent  floor  under  which 
CCC  stocks  of  wheat  cannot  be  sold.  I 
am  hopeful  these  hearings  will  produce 
changes  increasing  this  floor  to  110  or 
115  percent  of  curi'ent  price  supports 
plus  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  many  hours  of  late  in  discussion 
of  the  farm  bill,  but  I  would  now  like  to 
turn,  for  a  short  while,  to  the  other  end 
of  the  transmission  belt  of  life.  We  have 
all  heard  a  good  deal  of  late,  too,  about 
the  rising  cost  of  food;  indeed,  about  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  And  many  people 
have  been  wondering,  no  doubt,  why  they 
spend  so  much  on  groceries. 

Mr.  President,  Changing  Times,  the 
Kiplinger  magazine,  this  month  carries 
an  elucidating  article  entitled  “Why  You 
Spend  So  Much  on  Groceries.”  It 
amounts  to  a  good  explanation  of  at 
least  part  of  the  factors  that  go  into 
determining  the  price  the  American 
housewife  pays  for  her  family’s  suste¬ 
nance  at  the  supermarket  checkout 
counter — including  an  explanation  of 
the  margin  used  by  the  retailer  to  de¬ 
termine  what  he  makes  on  any  given 
item.  Many  practices  common  to  the 
trade  are  discussed  briefly  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle — practices  which  currently  are  be¬ 
ing  examined  in  minute  detail  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  charged  by  the 
Congress  with  probing  the  gap  that 
exists  between  the  prices  paid  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  our  food  and  those  charged 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  from  September’s 
issue  of  Changing  Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi’dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  You  Spend  So  Much  on  Groceries: 

Unless  You’re  Savvy  Inside  the  Super¬ 
market,  You  Always  Spend  More  Than 

You  Mean  To 

You've  just  done  your  weekly  stint  at  the 
supermarket.  As  you  unload,  a  question 
nags  you:  Where  did  all  that  money  go? 

It’s  not  that  you  mind  the  grocer’s  getting 
his.  You  really  don’t  feel  the  farmer  has 
sandbagged  you,  either.  In  general,  you 
appreciate  that  food  is  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains  around.  What  nettles  you  in  this 
sense  of  personal  ineffectiveness,  this  feeling 
that  your  spending  is  out  of  control.  You 
always  come  out  of  the  supermarket  having 
spent  more  than  you  meant  to.  How  come? 

Well,  look  at  that  price  tape  again.  How 
many  items  are  nonfood  items — cooking 
utensils,  phonograph  records,  cosmetics, 
light  bulbs,  even  encyclopedias  and  stretch 
pants? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  you  would  have 
bought  those  things  elsewhere,  not  at  a 
food  store. 

Now  they  all  go  on  one  ticket.  So  maybe 
it  isn’t  just  your  food  buying  that  is  out  of 
line;  several  kinds  of  spending  may  share 
the  blame. 

To  understand  what  comes  over  you  in  the 
supermarket,  though,  you’ve  got  to  recognize 
that  you  may  know  less  about  shopping 
there  than  you  think  you  do — and  that  the 
supermarket  men  may  know  things  about 
your  habits  that  you  hardly  suspect  yourself. 

DO  YOU  REALLY  KNOW  PRICES? 

One  food  industry  executive  claims  that 
the  average  housewife  can  “give  lessons  to  a 
Yankee  horse  trader.”  As  he  sees  it,  her 
computer-like  mind  leads  her  straight  past 
all  promotional  pizzazz  to  the  best  buys  for 
her  money. 

The  sad  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
the  average  shopper  knows  the  exact  price  of 
hardly  anything. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  study  by  the  Co¬ 
lonial  food  chain  and  Progressive  Grocer 
magazine  found  that  among  59  heavily  ad¬ 
vertised  products,  shoppers  could  consist¬ 
ently  and  accurately  give  the  price  of  only 
one  item — cokes  by  the  carton.  Even  with 
such  staples  as  Crest  toothpaste,  Heinz  cat¬ 
sup  and  giant-size  Tide  soap,  no  more  than 
15  shoppers  in  100  could  hit  the  exact  price 
and  only  1  out  of  4  could  come  within  5 
percent. 

“Our  typical  shopper,”  the  report  con¬ 
cluded,  “can  recognize  a  bargain  in  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  items  regularly  pro¬ 
moted.  She  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  what 
the  regular  price  of  the  promoted  item  is.” 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  GROCER’S  WAYS? 

That  isn’t  all  the  grocer  knows  about  you, 
either.  His  insight  into  your  psyche  also 
tells  him  that  many  of  you  are  restless,  never 
satisfied  and  lousy  at  arithmetic. 

He  knows  you’ll  spend  about  30  minutes 
in  his  store  and  that,  if  you  are  feeding  four 
mouths,  you’ll  spend  about  $40.  He  also 
knows  that  for  every  minute  you  tarry  over 
half  an  hour,  you’ll  spend  50  cents  more. 

Accordingly,  he  does  all  he  can  to  en¬ 
courage  you  to  come  in — and  to  Unger.  He 
cools  his  store,  pipes  in  soft  music,  paints  the 
ceiling  mauve,  cashes  your  checks,  installs 
kiddie  corners  and  coffee  bars. 

Then  he  has  many  little  ploys  and  gam¬ 
bits  to  tempt  the  hand  that  fills  the  basket, 
such  as  multiple  pricing.  If  a  can  is  stamped 
“two  for”  sales  soar.  Sales  of  a  46-ounce  can 
of  tomoto  juice  at  33  cents  each  zoomed  70 
percent  when  offered  “3  for  99  cents.”  Sales 
of  items  normally  sold  in  multiples  plum¬ 
meted  when  switched  to  singles. 

The  grocer  can  even  make  you  spend  just 
by  the  way  he  shows  his  wares,  whether  or 
not  the  item  is  a  bargain. 


One  Saturday  recently  a  mountain  of  can¬ 
ned  fruit  punch  stood  at  the  end  of  an  aisle. 
An  modest  blue-lettered  sign  announced  it 
was  a  “spotlight-of-the-week”  item.  But 
the  price  was  the  same  as  usually  charged. 

Meanwhile,  farther  back  and  harder  to 
reach  another  stack  of  a  similar  fruit  punch. 
Over  this  hung  a  very  large  red  sign  marking 
these  as  specials,  which  indeed  they  were. 
Yet  the  “special”  lay  almost  untouched  while 
the  "spotlighted”  item — offering  no  bargain 
at  all — was  moving  briskly. 

Apparently,  if  you  have  to  stretch  or  bend 
to  get  at  anything,  you  won’t  buy  it.  If  you 
have  to  walk  into  it,  you  will  buy.  And 
you’ll  buy  more  from  a  full  shelf  or  dis¬ 
play  rack  than  from  one  that’s  half  empty. 

Attention  getters  like  bright  little  signs, 
shelf  extenders  and  dangling  baskets  are 
magnets  for  your  money,  too.  An  extender 
display  of  hand  lotion  in  one  store’s  deter¬ 
gent  section,  for  instance,  boosted  lotion  sales 
60  percent. 

Who  is  most  vulnerable  to  these  blandish¬ 
ments?  The  shopper  who  enters  the  store 
with  only  a  sketchy  shopping  list  or  none  at 
all. 

A  Du  Pont  Co.  survey  showed  that  while 
about  30  percent  of  supermarket  patrons 
carefully  chart  their  course  ahead  of  time, 
more  than  50  percent  shop  with  only  fuzzy 
notions  of  what  they  will  buy.  And  more 
and  more  buying  decisions  are  being  made 
after  the  customer  gets  in  the  store- — 58  per¬ 
cent  in  1949,  73  percent  in  1959. 

IS  CONVENIENCE  EXPENSIVE? 

Once  when  you  shopped  for  potatoes, 
that  was  what  you  got — potatoes,  by  the 
sack.  Today  the  store  still  carries  “old- 
fashioned”  potatoes,  but  you  also  can  get 
them  au  gratin,  scalloped,  hash  browned, 
flaked,  dehydrated  and  in  little  frozen  puffs. 

Hundreds  of  other  foods  have,  like  the 
potato,  become  convenience  foods.  That  is, 
they  have  undergone  away  from  home  some 
of  the  preparation  traditionally  done  in  the 
home.  These  partly  prepared  foods  now  ac¬ 
count  for  about  15  percent  of  all  foods  sold 
in  grocery  stores. 

As  you  might  expect,  convenience  has  its 
price.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  its  price  is  always  high.  Indeed,  when 
the  Agriculture  Department  studied  158  con¬ 
venience  foods,  it  found  42  that  would  have 
cost  more  to  buy  and  fix  from  scratch. 

In  this  category,  the  biggest  bargain  was 
frozen  concentrated  orange  juice.  Others 
were  frozen  lima  beans,  canned  orange  juice, 
packaged  and  canned  spaghetti,  canned  cher¬ 
ries,  chicken  chow  mein  and  devil’s  food 
cake  mix.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
ready-to-serve  yeast  rolls,  brown-and-serve 
yeast  rolls,  frozen  chicken  and  turkey  din¬ 
ners,  frozen  broccoli  and  precooked  rice  were 
the  items  most  expensive  in  comparison  to 
their  do-it-yourself  equivalents. 

SHOP  THE  WEEKEND  SPECIALS? 

During  1  year  an  Agriculture  Department 
survey  found  two  neighboring  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  supermarkets  advertised  20  weekend 
specials  on  chuck  roast  at  33  cents  to  49  cents 
a  pound.  Had  you  bought  5  pounds  of  chuck 
roast  on  each  of  these  weekends,  your  bill 
would  have  come  to  $39.30.  Had  you  bought 
the  same  meat  on  Tuesday,  it  would  have 
cost  you  $62.30,  or  $23  more. 

After  pricing  230  items  in  the  two  stores, 
the  report  concluded:  “Tuesday  prices  aver¬ 
aged  from  about  7  percent  to  10  percent 
higher  than  Friday  (weekend)  prices.” 

It  was  found  that  one  store  changed  prices 
more  often  than  the  other,  but  the  second 
store’s  price  cuts  were  more  substantial.  Yet 
prices  between  the  two  averaged  out  almost 
exactly  over  a  3-month  period.  So  you  can’t 
watch  prices  for  a  short  time,  conclude  that 
“prices  always  are  lower”  at  one  store  and 
shop  there  forever  after.  To  benefit  from 
special  prices,  you  have  to  keep  comparing. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  STAMPS?  AND  DISCOUNTS? 

Debate  still  rages  over  whether  trading 
stamps  are  good  or  bad  and  who  pays  for 
them.  The  grocer  knows  they  cost  him  2  to 
2i/2  cents  out  of  every  sales  dollar,  but  just 
who  absorbs  this  cost  is  still  in  question. 

Willard  Mueller,  a  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  economist,  says  “Quite  obviously  the 
increasing  use  of  trading  stamps  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  substantial  share  of  recent  in¬ 
creases  in  operating  expenses  of  large  re¬ 
tailers.  Trading  stamps  may  prove  an 
effective  promotion  technique  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  store  because  they  expand  its  demand, 
thereby  cutting  per-unit  costs  by  an  amount 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  stamps. 

“But  they  lose  most  of  their  effectiveness 
once  a  majority  of  food  retailers  in  an  area 
adopts  them.  They  then  tend  to  increase 
costs  my  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  stamps.  While  people  may  disagree  as 
to  the  net  effect  of  trading  stamps  on  retail 
margins,  stamp  costs  clearly  raise  margins 
when  all,  or  most,  retailers  in  an  area  employ 
them.” 

The  moral:  If  everybody  in  town  is  giving 
stamps,  you  probably  can  ignore  the  stamps 
in  making  your  buying  decisions  and  shop  on 
the  basis  of  normal  price  comparisons. 

Many  shoppers  apparently  would  prefer 
lower  prices  to  stamps  anyway.  When  Co¬ 
lonial  asked  its  customers  if  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  shop  there  if  stamps  were  eliminated 
and  prices  lowered,  only  11  percent  said 
they  would  take  their  business  elsewhere;  6 
percent  were  undecided. 

A  still  newer  wrinkle  is  the  “discount 
supermarket.”  These  are  growing  fast. 
There  were  six  discounters  in  Detroit  in  1961 
and  79  2  years  later.  Many  try  to  look  aus¬ 
tere.  Appearances  are  no  substitute  for 
comparisons,  though.  A  spot  check  of  a  large 
discount  operation  and  a  nearbly  “regular” 
chain  retailer  uncovered  a  number  of  items 
on  which  the  “regular”  store  undersold  the 
discounter. 

DO  YOU  FIGURE  PRICE  PER  UNIT? 

'  You  can’t  make  your  money  go  further 
unless  you  know  what  you  get  when  you 
spend  it.  That  principle  is  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practice,  thanks  to  the  oddities  of 
modern  packaging  with  its  incomparable 
confusion  of  weights,  measures,  and  sizes. 

Esther  Peterson,  the  President’s  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  put  it  this  way  to  a 
convention  of  grocers:  “I  defy  anyone  to 
figure  out  the  best  buy  among  these  choices 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time : 

“Family  size — 6.75  ounces,  66  cents;  extra 
large — 5  ounces,  55  cents;  large— 3.25  ounces, 
42  cents;  medium — 1.75  ounces.  25  cents.” 

All  these,  incidentally  were  products  made 
by  a  single  manufacturer.  Your  problem  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  competing 
brands  standing  cheek  to  cheek  on  the  same 
shelf. 

When  you  come  to  a  package  with  a  meas¬ 
ure  too  intricate  to  fathom  by  normal 
arithmetic,  there  is  something  you  can  do. 
Buy  another  brand  and  be  sure  to  tell  the 
store  manager  why  you  switched. 

FOUR  KEYS  TO  CONTROL 

It’s  an  enticing  world,  inside  that  super¬ 
market.  It’s  exciting,  even  bewildering.  But 
there’s  no  reason  to  despair.  You  can  enjoy 
your  shopping  and  yet  stay  solvent  by  fol¬ 
lowing  four  rules. 

Pay  attention  to  prices.  Even  prices  for 
the  lowliest  staples  go  up  and  down.  You’ll 
never  be  able  to  recognize  a  good  buy  until 
you  know  what  you  usually  pay. 

Note  cost  per  unit.  When  things  are  sold 
in  multiples,  figure  out  what  you  pay  for 
one.  Do  the  same  for  things  sold  by  weight. 
Then  you  have  a  solid  basis  for  comparing 
prices. 

Make  a  list.  Know  what  you  need,  go  get  it 
and  fight  back  that  Impulse  to  pick  up  stuff 
you  neither  want  nor  need. 


Compare.  Simple  rules.  They  don’t  oblige 
you  to  cinch  in  your  belt,  vow  poverty,  or 
lower  your  living  standard. 

In  fact,  you  can  live  as  high  as  you  please. 
Luxury  in  the  supermarket  is  okay — if  you 
want  it,  if  you  can  afford  it,  and  if  you  can 
learn  the  art  of  living  well  while  keeping 
your  spending  under  control. 

WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  GOES 

Out  of  every  dollar  you  spend  at  a  chain 
supermarket,  the  store  uses  78  cents  on  the 
average  to  buy  the  merchandise  it  sells  you. 
The  other  22  cents  goes  for  the  store’s  (and 
the  chain’s)  operating  expenses — everything 
from  salaries  to  cash  register  repairs— and 
profit.  After  all  the  expenses  are  paid,  in¬ 
cluding  income  taxes,  the  company  will  have 
a  little  over  a  penny  of  your  dollar  left. 
And  when  all  the  pennies  have  been  added 
up,  the  stockholders  will  show  a  profit  of 
about  10  percent  on  invested  capital. 

Those  figures  are  national  averages — ac¬ 
tual  amounts  vary  from  chain  to  chain,  place 
to  place,  store  to  store.  They  are  the  1963- 
64  results  of  a  continuing  study  of  super¬ 
market  economics  that  has  been  carried  on 
for  years  by  Harvard  and  Cornell. 

The  key  figure  in  grocery-store  accounting 
is  a  percentage  that  is  commonly  called 
“margin.”  It’s  the  share  of  sales  revenue 
that  goes  for  expenses,  taxes,  and  profit,  and 
it  currently  averages  about  22  percent.  You 
can  learn  some  interesting  behind-the-scenes 
facts  by  inspecting  margin  figures. 

The  trend  is  up 

Average  supermarket  margins  have  inched 
up  over  the  past  10  years.  Higher  payrolls 
plus  two  other  cost  items  account  for  most 
of  the  rise.  Proportionately  more  is  spent 
on  real  estate,  heat,  light,  refrigeration,  etc. — 
a  reflection  of  bigger  and  fancier  stores. 
And  more  is  spent  on  advertising,  including 
“promotional  giveaways”  and  trading  stamps. 
Look  at  this  comparison : 


[In  percent] 


In  the  year— 

Margins  in 
large  super¬ 
markets 
averaged — 

Expenses  for 
advertising, 
stamps,  and 
giveaways 
averaged — 

1955  _ 

18.1 

0.7 

1963 _ 

22.5 

2.6 

Some  items  yield 

more  than 

others 

The  store’s  margin  is  not  the  same  on 
everything  it  sells.  On  some  merchandise — 
gourmet  foods,  some  nonfood  items,  for  ex¬ 
ample — the  margin  tends  to  be  relatively 
high;  on  others — coffee,  flour,  sugar — the 
margin  is  generally  small.  The  Du  Pont  sur¬ 
vey  mentioned  in  the  text  checked  item-by¬ 
item  margins  in  225  supermarkets  across  the 
country.  Here  are  some  samples.  Note  both 
the  difference  between  items  and  the  range 
among  the  various  stores: 

Margin 

.  (percent) 


Bread - 16-25 

Coffee _  8-14 

Candy - 25-30 

Meat — fresh _ _ 18-28 

Baby  food _ 12-16 

Flour -  9-13 

Gourmet  foods _ 25-50 

Soups _ .! _ 10-15 

Spices _ 29-32 

Soap,  soap  flakes,  detergents _ 10-30 

Eggs -  9-15 

Milk — fresh _ 11-17 

Tomatoes _ 28-38 

Frozen  juices _ 17-20 

Drugs,  toiletries _ 23-35 


Where  do  the  profits  come  from? 
Margins  on  individual  items  are  only  one 
little  piece  of  the  store’s  profit  picture.  High- 
margin  items  may  contribute  relatively  little 


to  the  overall  profits,  and  low-margin  ones 
may  contribute  a  great  deal.  It  depends  on 
such  things  as  sales  volume,  shelf  space 
used,  the  inventory  kept  in  stock. 

The  study  of  the  Colonial  supermarket 
chain,  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  arti¬ 
cle,  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  all  the  pieces 
fit  together.  The  average  Colonial  market 
was  operating  on  a  20-percent  margin — of  the 
$44, 000-plus  that  went  into  the  cash  registers 
in  an  average  week,  it  had  just  under  $9,000 
left  for  operating  expenses  and  profit.  Mar¬ 
gins  on  individual  items  ranged  all  over  the 
lot:  as  little  as  3  percent  on  corn  bread  mix, 
as  much  as  57  percent  on  toothbrushes.  But 
suppose  you  were  a  typical  Colonial  shopper. 
By  the  time  you  had  spent  $100  in  the  store, 
here  is  what  you  would  have  bought,  and 
here  is  what  the  store  would  have  realized 
from  your  spending : 


The  items  you  bought 

The 

amount 

you 

spent 

The 

store’s 

per¬ 

centage 

margin 

The 

store’s 

dollar 

margin 

Meat _ 

$24.09 
6.  80 
9.34 

3.  75 

4.  63 
45.78 

5.61 

17.4 

28.4 
16.6 
27.3 
18.1 

19.2 

29.3 

$4.20 

1.93 

1.55 

1.03 

.84 

8.81 

1.64 

Produce.  _ 

Dairy  products _ 

Frozen  foods 

Bakery  goods _ 

Dry  groceries _ _ 

Nonfood  items.  .. 

Total... . . 

$100. 00 

$20.00 

A  LOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  WOOL  SECTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
which  relates  to  our  domestic  wool  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  me  a  most  commendable 
section  and  one  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  economic  independence  of  this  vital 
Part  of  our  agricultural  economy.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  I  consider  this  section 
without  shortcoming,  and  I  would  like 
briefly  now  to  spell  out  its  advantages 
vis-a-vis  the  House  provisions  of  this 
same  section  and  what  I  consider  to 
be  some  shortcomings  in  our  version 
of  this  proposal. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  wool  section 
establishes  the  formula  for  incentive 
price  supports  based  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  determining  the  incentive 
price.  This  price  would  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  direct  relationship  to  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  However,  the  House  version 
would  establish  a  floor  of  77  percent  of 
parity  for  the  incentive  price  level.  This 
proposal  fails  to  take  into  account  that 
the  parity  price  of  wool  is  affected  by 
prices  of  other  farm  commodities  and 
will  vary  from  month  to  month  regard¬ 
less  of  factors  affecting  sheep  and  wool 
production. 

A  second  difference  in  the  two  versions 
of  this  section  is  that  the  Senate  bill 
would  put  to  rest  any  speculation  that 
the  incentive  level  could  or  should  be 
increased  simply  to  spend  all  of  the  funds 
authorized.  In  our  version  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  3-year  period — 1958-60 — was 
selected  as  the  base  to  calculate  the 
level  since  wool  production  increased 
during  that  period.  The  House  version 
provides  for  a  minimum  incentive  level 
so  it  still  could  be  contended  that  the 
Secretary  should  increase  the  incentive 
level  beyond  logic  and  reason. 

The  version  of  the  section  proposed 
by  this  body  relieves  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  responsibility  of  es- 
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tablishing  each  year  the  incentive  price 
level  and  would  thus  relieve  the  wool 
industry  from  annual  distress  and  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  the  incentive  level 
would  be  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  incentive  price  level  for 
wool  has  remained  at  62  cents  during 
the  11  years  that  the  National  Wool  Act 
has  been  in  effect,  even  though  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  risen  15  percent  during 
that  time.  The  version  of  this  bill  we 
have  considered  would  permit  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  incentive  level  of  4M>  per¬ 
cent  for  1966  and  a  moderate  increase  of 
y2  to  1  cent  per  pound  annually 
provided  the  cost-of-living  index  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise. 

The  preceding  is  an  explanation  why 
I  think  our  version  of  this  bill  is  demon¬ 
strably  superior  to  the  version  considered 
by  the  other  body.  However,  in  one 
instance,  I  believe  that  we  have  included 
a  provision  which  has  not  been  sought 
by  any  segment  of  the  wool  industry 
and  which  will  create  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  and  promote  inequities  in  this 
program.  I  refer  to  the  provision  which 
would  “make  price  support  available  to 
producers  marketing  not  in  excess  of 
1,000  pounds  of  wool  in  any  marketing 
year  at  a  level  not  more  than  5  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  the  level  made 
available  to  producers  marketing  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1,000  pounds  in  such  marketing 
year.” 

Under  this  provision  the  distinct  pos¬ 
sibility  arises  that  unscrupulous  growers 
could  defraud  the  Government  through 
the  splitting  of  sales  and  the  selling  of 
wool  under  the  names  of  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family  to  obtain  the 
higher  price  supports  per  pound. 

This  provision  would  also  increase  the 
costs  of  this  program  by  more  than  $2 
million  annually  and  would  create  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  costs  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  under 
this  provision,  payments  would  vary  from 
a  few  cents  to  some  producers  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $50  to  others.  The  average 
would  be  approximately  $12.50  per  year, 
a  figure  which  I  do  not  believe  would  spell 
the  difference  between  economic  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  for  any  farmer. 

The  proposal  to  make  payments  on  a 
flat  per  pound  rate  would  discourage  the 
efficient  production  and  marketing  of 
wool  by  increasing  payments  to  the  small 
producer  who  markets  wet  and  dirty  wool 
and  thus  would  receive  more  money  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavier  shearing  weight. 
And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  incongruous  that  we  are  supporting 
a  program  which  would  pay  higher  pay¬ 
ments  to  a  man  marketing  1,000  pounds 
of  wool  than  to  a  man  who  markets 
several  hundred  pounds  in  excess  of  that 
amount. 

The  above  reasons,  Mr.  President,  ex¬ 
plain  why  I  believe  that  this  bill  has 
basic  strengths  which  make  it  superior 
to  that  considered  in  the  other  body  and 
point  out  a  significant  weakness  in  the 
proposal  to  provide  additional  incentive 
payments  to  the  small  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 


is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Mon- 
roney].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  absent  on  official  business  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


[No.  259  Leg.] 
YEAS— 72 


Aiken. 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

HiU 

Muskie 

Bass 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Church 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Magnusom 

Russell,  S.C. 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McGee 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Symington 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Tower 

Gore 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS — 22 

Young,  Ohio 

Bayh 

Fong 

Morton 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Javits 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Curtis 

McIntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Anderson 

Monroney 

Scott 

Bennett 

Ribicoff 

Williams,  N.J. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  was 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  technical  corrections  in  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  bill  as  passed  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Cooper  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
sheep  industry  of  this  country  has  been 
hard  pressed  for  many  years.  It  has 
suffered  principally  from  cheap  foreign 
competition  in  form  of  excessive  meat  im¬ 
ports  and  excessive  wool  and  wool  prod¬ 
ucts  imports.  As  I  pointed  out  in  this 
Chamber  on  March  5,  1964,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Hruska  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964  (H.R.  6196), 
lamb  and  mutton  imports  from  Austra¬ 
lia  increased  from  1957  to  1963  by  4,583 
percent,  or  from  1.4  million  pounds  in 
1957,  to  67.5  million  pounds  in  1963. 
Virtually  no  domestic  industry  could  sur¬ 
vive  such  a  situation,  and  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  is  no  exception.  Unlike  the  cattle 
industry,  the  sheep  industry  is  based  on 
two  crops:  namely,  wool  and  meat.  Both 
markets  must  be  in  a  reasonably  healthy 
condition  in  order  for  the  sheepman  to 
come  out  on  his  expenses  in  these  days 
of  high  costs.  Imports  of  finished  woolen 
products  have  also  greatly  increased 
over  the  years,  while  at  the  same  time 
consumption  of  wool  by  domestic  mills 
has  greatly  decreased.  In  1957  our  im¬ 
ports  of  finished  woolen  apparel  exceeded 
our  exports  by  67  million  pounds,  where¬ 
as  in  1963  our  imports  exceeded  our  ex¬ 
ports  by  112.4  million  pounds.  Virtually 
all  of  the  domestic  wool  production  finds 
its  way  into  domestic  mills,  whereas  wool 
imports,  now  entering  this  country  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  form  of  finished  products, 
are  merely  distributed  to  the  retail  out¬ 
lets.  Consequently,  the  economic  health 
of  the  domestic  woolgrower  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  economic  health  of  the 
domestic  woolen  mill,  and  this  in  turn  has 
an  effect  on  the  level  of  unemployment 
and  upon  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the 
National  Wool  Act  has  failed  to  boost 
wool  production  in  the  United  States. 
While  it  is  true  that  shorn  wool  produc¬ 
tion  in  1964  was  14  million  pounds  less 
than  it  was  in  the  year  of  enactment  of 
the  National  Wool  Act,  1954,  neverthe¬ 
less,  during  the  first  6  years  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
domestic  production  of  shorn  wool  by 
about  29  million  pounds:  from  236  mil- 
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lion  pounds  in  1954,  to  265  million 
pounds  in  1960.  By  correlating  this 
trend  with  the  increase  in  lamb  and 
mutton  imports  one  can  see  that  these 
imports  were  an  important  factor  in  off¬ 
setting  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  established  the  in¬ 
centive  price  at  62  cents  11  years  ago 
when  the  National  Wool  Act  became  law. 
Since  that  time  the  incentive  price  has 
not  changed.  Considering  the  inflation 
we  have  experienced  during  recent  years, 
a  price  that  may  have  been  an  incentive 
price  11  years  ago  will  no  longer  have  that 
effect.  While  the  incentive  price  re¬ 
mained  static  at  62  cents  per  pound, 
farmers  were  experiencing  an  increase 
in  their  costs  by  about  12.6  percent.  An¬ 
other  way  of  expressing  it  is  that  when 
the  62-cent  incentive  price  was  estab¬ 
lished  it  was  approximately  parity  or  a 
little  above,  however,  that  price  is  now 
only  about  75  percent  of  parity.  For 
whatever  reason,  the  incentive  price  was 
not  increased  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
conditions.  Since  1960,  at  least,  it  has 
not  only  not  produced  the  desired  re¬ 
sults,  but  in  fact,  domestic  production 
in  1964  dropped  to  a  level  which  was  14 
million  pounds  less  than  in  1954.  The 
crop  for  1965  promises  to  be  even 
smaller.  An  incentive  price  that  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions 
becomes  ineffective.  It  is  not  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  that  has  failed,  it  is  the 
administration  of  the  Wool  Act  that  has 
failed.  While  our  sheep  production  con¬ 
tinues  to  decline  from  the  1960  level  and 
domestic  wool  production  has  also  neces¬ 
sarily  declined,  foreign  goods  are  taking 
an  increasingly  larger  share  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  de¬ 
cline  of  wool  production  has  been  the 
serious  drought  conditions  that  have  af¬ 
fected  several  of  our  important  sheep- 
producing  States  since  the  inception  of 
that  program.  Texas,  for  example, 
which  accounts  for  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation’s  wool  production, 
has  had  several  serious  drought  periods 
since  1954.  New  Mexico  in  the  last  year 
has  had  a  decline  of  sheep  production 
due  to  drought  conditions. 

Other  contributing  factors  to  the  de¬ 
cline  of  wool  production  have  been  re¬ 
ductions  in  grazing  allotments  on  Fed¬ 
eral  lands,  difficulties  in  securing  efficient 
herders,  and  losses  from  predatory  ani¬ 
mals. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while 
there  are  several  factors  contributing  to 
our  failure  to  reach  the  statutory  pro¬ 
duction  goal  of  300  million  pounds  of 
shorn  wool  per  year,  the  two  chief  ob¬ 
stacles  to  achieving  that  goal  were  the 
failure  to  keep  the  incentive  price  alined 
to  any  degree  with  the  increases  in  costs, 
and  massive  imports  of  foreign  meat 
which  depressed  the  lamb  and  mutton 
market.  But  1961  the  average  farm 
price  of  lambs  had  dropped  to  a  low  of 
$15.80  per  hundred  pounds.  This  hit  the 
sheep  producers  in  my  State  of  Colorado 
particularly  hard  because  income  from 
lamb  is  a  most  important  factor  in  Colo¬ 
rado  sheep  production.  This  is  also  true 


of  a  number  of  our  Western  States. 
However,  the  February  1964  meat  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  did  have 
some  effect  in  stabilizing  the  situation  by 
limiting  increases  in  the  level  of  imports 
from  those  countries. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Wool  Act  was  responsible  for 
alleviating  the  liquidation  trend  caused 
by  drought  and  marketing  conditions. 
Furthermore,  the  Wool  Act  was  a  factor 
in  increasing  our  sheep  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  3  years  1958  through  1960.  Many 
growers  have  stated  to  me  that  they 
would  nto  be  in  the  sheep  industry  today 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  National  Wool 
Act. 

Because  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  act 
or  has  declined  to  act  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son,  it  has  become  obvious  that  if  wool 
is  to  remain  a  domestically  produced 
commodity  of  any  significance,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  must  be  taken  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  formula  contained  in  this 
measure  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  automatically  adjust  the  incentive 
price  to  a  level  which  would  approxi¬ 
mate  78  percent  of  parity.  According 
to  recent  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures,  prices  for  all  farm  products 
averaged  at  78  percent  of  parity.  So, 
establishing  the  wool  support  formula 
at  approximately  78  percent  of  parity 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
economic  level  of  agriculture,  and  would 
not  amount  to  a  windfall  for  the  wool- 
grower.  Increases  in  the  incentive 
prices  would  be  triggered  by  increases 
in  production  costs,  and  by  the  same 
token,  decreases  in  production  costs 
would  trigger  decreases  in  incentive 
prices. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  National  Wool 
Act,  up  to  70  percent  of  the  duty  collec¬ 
tions  on  wool  imports  may  be  utilized  to 
make  payments  to  the  wool  producer 
under  the  incentive  price  program. 
Total  incentive  payments  have  decreased 
to  nearly  a  third  of  their  1960  level  of 
$59  million  to  an  estimated  $21  million 
in  1964.  Whereas,  70  percent  of  the 
duty  collections  have  climbed  from  $72 
million  in  1960,  to  $85  million  in  1964. 
In  other  words,  the  differential  in  1960 
of  about  $13  million  has  increased  to  a 
differential  in  1964  of  about  $64  million. 
The  cost  of  the  modest  increase  under 
the  committee  bill  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  duties  collected 
on  wool  imports.  However,  to  the  wool- 
grower  this  modest  3-cents-per-pound 
increase  may  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  economic  life  and  economic  death. 

The  National  Wool  Act  has  been  one 
of  the  better  farm  programs,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason,  that  I  was  happy  to 
join  with  over  40  of  my  colleagues  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  extend  this  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
wool  industry,  and,  it  is  hoped,  arrest 
its  further  decline. 

DAIRY  FOOD  PURCHASES  PROVISION  STRENGTHENS 
OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  bill  which  was  passed  today  in¬ 
cludes  a  most  important  new  provision, 
significant  both  in  terms  of  increased 
dairy  farm  income  and  of  greater  expan¬ 


sion  of  agricultural  markets  overseas. 
This  badly  needed  shift  in  national  food 
policy  also  has  an  important  humani¬ 
tarian  purpose. 

It  authorizes  purchases  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  at  market  prices  to  meet  the  needs 
of  foreign  and  domestic  food  programs. 
This  will  permit  orderly  and  reliable 
planning  of  these  programs,  resulting  in 
more  effective  administration. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  is  in  the  bill 
because  it  is  similar  to  my  proposal  to 
permit  the  Government  to  make  long¬ 
term  commitments  for  overseas  sale  and 
donation  of  farm  commodities  that  nor¬ 
mally  are  in  surplus. 

Domestic  and  foreign  school  lunch, 
welfare  and  other  programs  have  been 
extremely  important  outlets  for  large 
stocks  of  dairy  products  acquired  under 
the  mandatory  dairy  price-support  pro¬ 
gram.  Using  cheese,  dried  milk,  and 
other  manufactured  dairy  products  for 
these  programs  has  prevented  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stocks  beyond  available  storage 
space. 

Donation  programs  of  this  size  require 
extensive  long-range  planning  and  nego¬ 
tiating  and,  as  a  result,  program  supplies 
must  be  committed  well  in  advance. 
Wide  fluctuations  in  supplies  and  tem¬ 
porary  interruptions  in  the  flow  of  sup¬ 
plies  have  led  to  major  problems  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  operating  these  programs. 

Fluctuating  supplies  of  surplus  nonfat 
dry  milk,  for  example,  have  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  tO'  assure  a  reasonably  uniform  and 
continuous  flow  to  donation  outlets,  both 
in  this  country  and  overseas.  And  a  few 
months  ago  butter  surplus  stocks  dipped 
so  low  that  school  lunch  allocations  were 
sharply  cut  and  oleomargarine  was  sub¬ 
stituted  in  domestic  programs  for  wel¬ 
fare  and  charitable  institutions. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  this 
occurs.  One  is  the  wide  seasonal  varia¬ 
tion  in  production — and  therefore  in 
volume — of  surplus  available  for  pro¬ 
gram  uses.  The  second  is  the  wide  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  commercial  sales.  Sales  of 
dairy  products  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  both  the  domestic  and  ex¬ 
port  commercial  market  have  been 
extremely  erratic  as  a  result  of  changing 
market  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

Authorizing  the  Government  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
a  steady  supply  also  is  good  for  the  dairy 
producer  because  it  tends  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  market.  The  uneasiness  of 
unprogramed  supplies  tends  to  depress 
the  market. 

The  ability  to  supply  overseas  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  predictable  basis  is  essential. 
At  the  present  time  the  United  States  is 
feeding  about  40  million  schoolchildren 
in  about  80  countries.  The  main  limita¬ 
tions  are  the  shortage  of  high  protein 
foods  such  as  dairy  products  and  the 
problem  of  supplying  this  program  on 
an  orderly  basis. 

In  Latin  America,  as  a  result  of  an 
intensive  Operation  Ninos  child-feeding 
food  for  peace  program,  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  participating  in  school 
lunch  programs  has  increased  to  more 
than  12  million.  This  means  that  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  bread  eaters  and  milk  drinkers 
is  growing  up  in  this  area  of  our  hemi¬ 
sphere,  creating  a  major  U.S.  farm  mar¬ 
ket  opportunity  for  the  years  ahead. 
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Assurance  of  high  protein  commodi¬ 
ties  on  a  predictable  basis  will  encourage 
governments  or  other  agencies  overseas 
to  invest  in  port,  storage,  transportation, 
processing,  and  distribution  facilities 
needed  to  utilize  more  U.S.  imports  and 
to  integrate  the  use  of  more  U.S.  food 
into  permanent  school  and  welfare  pro¬ 
grams.  These  facilities  are  needed  both 
for  intergovernmental  and  commercial 
sales  through  private  channels. 

This  new  provision  of  the  farm  bill  will 
remove  the  uncertainty  of  supply  that 
nations  and  private  relief  agencies  now 
face  in  trying  to  plan  long-range  projects 
involving  high  protein  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  will  make  it  easier  to  build  per¬ 
manent  dollar-eaming  markets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  especially  dairy 
products,  by  guaranteeing  supplies  for 
present  programs  and  encouraging  new 
market  development  projects  modeled 
after  the  Japanese  school  milk  program. 

This  program,  which  has  been  built 
on  an  unofficial  long-term  commitment 
policy  to  assure  an  adequate  and  steady 
supply,  has  helped  make  Japan  one  of 
our  best  markets  for  U.S.  farm  exports. 
The  supply  feature,  used  first  for  dona¬ 
tions  and  later  for  sales  to  Japan,  was 
essential  in  developing  the  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  major  dollar  market. 

The  program  began  in  1947  with  Jap¬ 
anese  school  distribution  by  U.S.  military 
forces  of  fluid  milk  made  with  5  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  At  that 
time  Japanese  children  normally  did 
not  drink  milk.  Since  then  the  program 
has  developed  into  a  permanent  cash 
market  with  Japan. 

The  99  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  sold  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
on  June  2  of  this  year  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program  brought  total  sales 
since  1950  to  nearly  868  million  pounds. 
In  1964-65  more  than  half  of  Japan’s 
school  age  children  were  supplied  at 
school  with  high  quality  U.S.  milk. 

It  is  clear  that  Japan  has  become,  by 
virtue  of  this  program,  an  assured  and 
growing  dollar  market  for  nonfat  dry 
milk.  It  is  clear  too,  that  the  demand 
for  milk  also  is  strong  among  those  now 
grown  beyond  school  age  and  that  these 
milk-consuming  adults  constitute  a 
major  market  for  private  commercial 
exports  from  this  country. 

This  dairy  products  provision  of  the 
farm  bill  will  make  this  major  condition 
of  the  successful  Japanese  experience — 
a  dependable  supply  over  a  period  of 
several  years — more  generally  available 
to  other  nations  and  to  our  many  over¬ 
seas  relief  agencies.  It  also  will  make 
our  domestic  school  lunch  and  other 
welfare  programs  more  orderly  and 
effective. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  farm  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  today  is  a  very 
constructive  measure. 

It  does  not  represent  a  radical  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  progams  of  the  past  but 
continues  what  is  valuable  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  programs  and  adds  to  them. 

First.  The  programs  will  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  to  farmers  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  fair  return  for  their 
work  and  investment.  In  the  absence 
of  commodity  programs,  net  farm  in¬ 


come  would  be  cut  in  half  and  the  entire 
farm  family  system  put  in  jeopardy.  Of 
course,  the  programs  provided  by  the  bill 
will  not  fully  solve  the  farm  income 
problem.  Even  if  the  programs  can  be 
carried  out  to  the  maximum  support 
level  permitted  by  the  bill,  the  American 
farmers  would  not  receive  ffull  parity  of 
income.  However,  the  programs  ap¬ 
proved  today  will  provide  a  floor  under 
the  market  price  of  several  important 
farm  commodities.  From  this  it  will  be 
possible  to  move  with  a  variety  of  other 
means  to  improve  farm  income. 

Second.  The  bill  is  a  comprehensive 
measure.  It  contains  an  extension  of  the 
feed-grain  program  which  has  enjoyed 
general  acceptance  and  greatly  reduced 
the  feed  grain  problem.  This  program 
is  important  in  itself  as  an  assistance  to 
feed  grain  producers.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  livestock  and  poultry  producers. 
If  we  had  no  feed  grain  program,  there 
would  be  a  sharp  drop  in  feed  prices  and 
a  resulting  overproduction  of  livestock 
and  lower  prices. 

The  bill  provides  a  continuation  and 
improvement  of  the  wheat  program  with 
a  provisions  to  raise  wheat  income.  The 
McGovern  amendment  further  improves 
the  program  and  provides  a  better  proce¬ 
dure  for  exports.  I  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Senator  Tal  madge  for  the  cot¬ 
ton  program  which  was  adopted  on  the 
floor,  offers  a  better  long-run  prospect 
for  improving  the  cotton  situation  and 
will  be  more  effective  both  to  maintain 
cotton  income  and  to  make  cotton  com¬ 
petitive  for  export  and  for  use  by  domes¬ 
tic  mills. 

The  measure  also  extends  the  wool 
program  and  improves  it  by  fixing  the 
support  at  a  percentage  level  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  higher  support  to  producers 
whose  annual  marketings  do  not  exceed 
1,000  pounds.  The  costs  of  production 
for  wool  have  increased  year  by  year  but 
the  support  level  has  been  the  same  since 
1955.  Wool  production  has  decreased  in 
recent  years.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  help  this  situation. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program,  which  is  a  revision 
and  improvement  of  the  soil  bank. 
Taken  together  with  the  diversion  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  commodity  programs,  it 
will  be  useful  in  bringing  supplies  some¬ 
what  into  line  with  the  demand  for  food 
and  fiber. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  extends  the  ma¬ 
jor  commodity  programs  for  4  years. 
The  recent  feed  grain,  wheat  and  cotton 
programs  have  been  approved  for  only 
2  years,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  limited  by  doubt  and  in¬ 
security  about  the  future  of  the  programs. 
The  4 -year  authorization  will  make  it 
easier  for  farmers,  processors  and  all 
related  farm  industries  to  plan  with 
greater  knowledge  and  confidence. 

Fourth.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
vide  more  flexible  programs  and  will  give 
farmers  a  better  opportunity  to  make 
adjustments  suited  to  their  individual 
farming  operations. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  does  not  contain 
a  provision  for  a  comprehensive  dairy 
program.  The  return  to  dairy  farmers 
has  been  discouragingly  low  for  several 
year.  A  large  surplus  continues  to  hang 


over  the  market  and  tends  to  keep  the 
price  at  the  75  percent  of  parity  support 
level.  In  my  opinion  the  Proxmire 
amendment  is  a  minor  adjustment  and 
inadequate  to  meet  the  serious  dairy 
problems.  It  is  possible  that  over  a 
period  of  years,  depending  upon  how 
many  Federal  orders  are  amended  to 
adopt  the  class  I  base  plan,  the  incentive 
to  expand  milk  production  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  However,  the  provision  is  of 
little  or  no  value  in  meeting  the  present 
serious  economic  difficulties  of  dairy 
farmers  in  areas  where  production  is  used 
largely  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Since  1959  dairy  farmers  and  their 
families  have  earned  less  for  their  labor 
than  have  farmers  generally.  The  aver¬ 
age  hourly  return  to  the  dairy  farmer 
is  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  large 
as  the  hourly  earnings  from  farming 
generally — and  that  general  average  is 
only  $1.06  per  hour  in  1964.  Dairying  is 
a  demanding  occupation  and  it  requires 
farmers  to  be  most  attentive  to  their 
work  every  day  of  the  year.  Dairy 
farmers,  as  have  other  farm  producers, 
have  been  making  adjustments  in  their 
operations  and  increasing  productivity 
and  the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 
Yet  they  are  economically  worse  off  than 
before. 

The  bill  adopted  by  the  House  con¬ 
tained  language  not  only  for  a  class  I 
base  plan  but  also  to  clarify  that  Federal 
order  markets  can  be  established  for  milk 
used  for  processed  dairy  products.  I 
urge  that  this  section  be  accepted  in  con¬ 
ference.  I  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
consult  with  Department  officials  about 
the  most  effective  language  to  authorize 
Federal  orders  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  that  they  will  give  consideration  to 
the  provision  in  the  bill  which  I  intro¬ 
duced,  S.  2242,  relating  to  Federal  orders 
for  manufacturing  milk. 

However,  even  if  both  the  class  I  base 
plan  and  authorization  of  orders  for 
manufacturing  milk  are  included  in  the 
conference  report,  the  major  problems 
of  dairy  farmers  will  still  remain.  It 
is  my  hope  that  with  the  adoption  of  4- 
year  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton  and  wool,  the  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  dairy  situation  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  better  dairy  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  few 
legislative  measures  are  as  vital  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  this  country 
and  at  the  same  time  as  complex  as  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which 
the  Senate  has  just  passed.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  bill  is  sufficient  proof  of  both  its 
importance  and  its  complexity.  The 
goals  of  the  bill  are  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  and  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  mouthful.  But 
one  thing  has  been  made  very  clear  by 
this  body’s  treatment  of  the  bill — that 
is,  that  it  would  require  an  equal  mouth¬ 
ful  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  able  manager  of  this 
bill  in  particular  for  the  meticulous  and 
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complete  treatment  which  this  vital 
measure  has  received. 

There  is  no  floor  manager  of  any  bill 
who  is  more  diligent,  fair  and  well- 
'  prepared  than  the  very  capable  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
In  his  own  inimitable  fashion,  he  has 
educated  himself  on  all  aspects  of  the 
complicated  farm  problem;  he  has  in¬ 
vestigated  all  suggestions  and  all  possi¬ 
bilities;  he  has  patiently  put  together  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  gone  far 
toward  satisfying  many  interested 
groups  and  copying  with  a  multitude  of 
problems.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
thanked  for  his  selfish  dedication  to  the 
goal  of  solution  of  the  very  difficult 
problems  faced  by  our  farming  com¬ 
munity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  task  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  was  lightened  by  the  hard  work 
and  unselfish  participation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Each  member 
of  that  committee,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  has  performed  ably  and 
conscientiously  in  hammering  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Important 
amendments  were  persuasively  presented 
by  committee  members,  including  es¬ 
pecially  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller], 

Equally  important  amendments  were 
inserted  in  the  bill  in  committee  at  the 
capable  suggestion  of  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  special  import  were  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  And  un¬ 
daunted  efforts  were  consistently  put 
forth,  by  way  of  participation  in  debate 
and  discussion  and  just  plain  hard,  de¬ 
liberative  work  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments,  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya],  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs]. 

But — and  this  is  an  indication  of  both 
the  importance  of  the  farm  bill  and  the 
typically  high  level  of  the  deliberation 
of  the  Senate — committee  members  were 
far  from  alone  in  their  work  on  this  bill. 
Amendments  were  also  proposed  and 
ably  argued  by  Senators  not  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  refer  especially  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 


ginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mitndt],  and  others. 

Debate  and  discussion  by  many  other 
Members  of  this  body  was  of  a  uniformly 
high  character.  I  could  literally  go 
down  the  entire  roll  of  Senators  in  con¬ 
gratulating  and  thanking  individual 
Senators  for  hard  and  thoughtful  work 
on  this  measure.  I  will  not,  however, 
detain  this  body  longer  except  to  say 
that  I  am  especially  proud  to  be  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  in  view  of  its  unparal¬ 
leled  deliberation  on  the  farm  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  today,  and  also  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
.response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Mstinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to  re¬ 
quest  shortly  that  the  Chair  declare  a 
reces\  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  th(\  purpose  of  receiving  two  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  their  families,  and  others 
in  their  party.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
two  astronauts. 

Following  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
again  this  aftVnoon,  the  leadership  has 
indicated  that  it  would  like  to  take  up 
the  Vienna  ConVention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  and  O phonal  Protocol,  which 
is,  to  the  best  of  myNmowledge,  noncon- 
troversial,  having  been  reported  unani-, 
mously  out  of  the  Fqreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  has  to  dh  with  etiquette 
and  things  of  that  sort.  \There  will  yne 
a  year-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

Next  will  be  the  consideration  of  Con¬ 
ference  reports  and  others  whjch/have 
been  acceded  to. 

Then,  the  highway  improvement  bill 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate, /an\ will 
be  the  unfinished  business  tomorrow 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  distinguished  innior  Sena) 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  for  20  minutes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  tomor¬ 
row  on  the  Louisiana  disaster. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  order e 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIEIC).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TCf  THE  SENATE  BY  ASTRO¬ 
NAUTS  LT.  COL.  L.  GORDON 
COOPER  AND  COMDR.  CHARLES 
COjmAD,  JR. 

M/.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
belmlf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leafier  and  myself  and  for  the  entire 
s/nate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
le  Senate  stand  in  recess. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  thi 
Senator  withhold  until  the  Chair  ap¬ 
points  a  committee  of  escort? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  frqffi  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  ther  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuch/l],  as  a 
committee  of  escort  for  the/astronauts 
and  their  party. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr/  President,  I 
now  renew  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENJt'.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  Senate  stands  in  recess  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  of  the  Chaiu 

Thereupon,  at  4  o’clock  and  8  minutes 
p.m.,  the  Senate  tqok  a  recess,  subject 
to  call  of  the  Chair  y 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  yconsent  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  connection  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  be  printed'  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  astronauts,  Lt.  Col.  Gordon 
Cooper  an  a  Comdr.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr., 
escorted  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  and  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Charles  Berry  and  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Seemaps,  Jr.,  entered  the  Chamber  and 
took  me  places  assigned  to  them  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  Vice  President. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

le  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
tl/e  Senate,  distinguished  astronauts, 
lembers  of  the  NASA  organization, 
fives  and  families,  today,  our  Capital 
City  has  been  singularly  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Lt.  Col.  L.  Gordon  Cooper, 
Comdr.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Berry,  three  gentlemen  who  have 
been  honored  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  presented  to  them 
the  NASA  Medal  for  Exceptional  Serv¬ 
ice.  [Applause.] 

We  are  also  greatly  honored  to  have 
with  us  today  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans, 
Jr.,  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Early  today,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  host  for  a  presentation  by 
these  distinguished  astronauts  to  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers,  as  they  described 
their  8-day  orbital  flight. 

Later  this  afternoon,  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  received  them. 

I  amNsure  that  the  Senate  wishes  to 
hear  from  them;  and  I  now  take  the 
liberty  to  ^present,  first,  the  command 
pilot,  one  who  has  been  in  outer  space  in 
flight  time  longer  than  any  person  in 
the  world,  wha  has  broken  all  records. 
He  has  been  with  us  before,  because  his 
previous  flight  wah  for  some  34  hours. 

I  now  present  to  tl\e  Senate,  with  great 
honor  and  privileged  Lt.  Col.  Gordon 
Cooper,  astronaut.  [Applause,  Senators 
arising.] 

Colonel  COOPER,  ivfh  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  here 
again.  I  hope  we  can  visit  frequently. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  a  rare  honor.\We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much. 

Some  5  years  ago,  we  were  wording 
very  hard  to  see  how  many  experiments 
we  could  put  on  board  a  manned  space 
flight.  That  flight  was  to  go  a  little 
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over  100  miles  in  altitude  and  it  was  to 
last  thXsum  total  of  15  minutes.  We 
made  it.  \ 

We  conducted  several  experiments  on 
board,  and\we  proved  several  .people 
wrong.  We  proved  that  man  really  could 
last  for  15  minuses  in  space. 

As  time  went  ope,  we  moved  the  flights 
up  to  a  little  longer  time,  and  still  a 
little  longer  in  timej^nd  we  got  up  to  the 
orbital  time  of  six  orbits. 

Then  I  was  fortunkte  enough  to  be 
able  to  make  a  flight  of\22  orbits,  about 
28  months  ago.  At  that  time,  I  was 
privileged  to  appear  here  xjefore  many 
of  you. 

I  was  hopeful  at  that  time  tliat  I  would 
be  given  the  privilege  of  maW  an¬ 
other  space  flight  in  which  I  would  have 
enough  time  to  do  many  of  the  tilings 
that  I  ran  out  of  time  to  do  in  that  34 
hours. 

We  finally  made  a  flight  in  which 
had  enough  time  to  do  quite  a  number^ 
of  things.  The  flight  lasted  a  few  min¬ 
utes  short  of  8  full  days,  or  190  hours  of 
flight  time. 

The  prime  mission  of  the  flight  was  to 
show  that  the  man-machine  combi¬ 
nation  could  exist  in  space,  that  it  could 
do  a  good  job,  and  return  in  good  shape 
for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  a  manned- 
stay  lunar  mission. 

We  have  proved  that  it  can  be  done, 
that  we  have  environmental  control  sys¬ 
tems  which  will  do  the  job,  that  man  can 
remain  in  a  healthy  condition  and  be  in 
a  healthy  condition  when  he  returns  to 
earth. 

Second,  we  were  proving  a  great  many 
systems  on  board,  including  our  radar, 
including  onboard  computers,  including 
a  stable  table,  by  which  we  could  navi¬ 
gate,  all  of  which  are  vitally  necessary 
for  the  lunar  mission.  We  have  proved 
that  these  systems  will  work,  that  they 
are  accurate  and  reliable,  and  that  they 
do  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Third,  we  took  along  some  17  scientific 
experiments,  some  of  which  we  did  not 
quite  complete.  We  completed  the  great 
majority  of  them  by  100  percent.  Sev¬ 
eral  were  85  percent  or  more  completed, 
and  one  we  were  unable  to  complete. 

We  had  some  minor  problems  onboarc 
These  were  primarily  concerned  wjfh 
the  new  and  to  a  certain  extent  unknown 
cryogenics,  oxygen  and  hydrogen/  sys¬ 
tems  which  powered  our  fuel  cells;  also 
several  complete  new  items  wjrfich  had 
never  been  flown  before  in  this  type  of 
configuration.  The  fuel  cOlls  worked 
very  well,  the  cryogenics  power  did  not 
work  very  well  at  first,  but  did  work  later 
after  we  determined  that  it  would  operate 
at  a  lower  pressure  than  that  designed. 
We  managed  by  “catch  as  catch  can,”  in 
some  cases,  while/in  drift  in  flight,  to 
conduct  most  of  fene  experiments. 

We  learned  ygreat  deal. 

I  felt  many  of  the  same  things  on 
this  flight  toat  I  felt  on  previous  flights. 

It  was  a/great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me, 
for  instance,  to  observe  the  feelings  of 
my  feUdw  pilot,  Pete  Conrad,  on  many 
thing/  of  great  beauty  and  significance 
encountered  in  space,  and  to  observe  his 
reaction  as  he  noticed  them  for  the  first 
le. 


We  found  a  great  many  new  things  we 
had  not  found  in  space  before.  We  had 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it,  and  a  great  deal 
more  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
data  gathering  than  we  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  before. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  priv¬ 
ilege  of  appearing  before  you.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  privilege  before  very  long 
again,  when  we  have  some  later  space 
flights.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  partner 
in  Gemini  5,  a  gentleman  who  brought 
honor  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
country,  just  as  did  the  command  pilot, 
Colonel  Cooper,  is  with  us  today.  He  is 
affectionately  known  as  “Pete.”  So  I 
introduce  to  you  Comdr.  “Pete”  Conrad. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Commander  CONRAD.  Mr.  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Senators,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  here  today.  I  mentioned  at  the 
press  conference,  after  the  flight  was 
over,  that  the  most  significant  scientific 
[act  that  I  had  noted  was  that  after  the 
teht  was  over,  addressing  a  group  such 
asNthis,  my  heart  was  at  least  50  beats, 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
flight\  However,  I  have  my  doctor  h</e 
in  caseSI  get  into  trouble. 

“GordV’  has  mentioned  some  of  the 
things  about  the  flight.  In  particular,  it 
was  my  joy\o  see  some  of  the  interesting 
phenomena  that  we  observed/  I  might 
mention  a  fewVf  them  to  yoi/  Probably 
for  the  first  timX  we  observed  meteorites 
entering.  I  do  not  remejnber  any  other 
flight  reports  that  mcnt/ned  these.  The 
meteorites  entered  below  us.  I  had  to 
stop  to  think  abouyfkmt  for  a  minute. 
When  it  was  saicy  that  we  might  see 
them,  I  realized/we  were  going  to  fly 
high.  I  had  completely  forgotten  that 
we  were  flyine/ibove  the  atmosphere  and 
that  would  Joe  the  place  whe^e  we  saw 
the  meteorites  entering — belows^.  That 
was  a  beautiful  sight. 

In  scientific  terms,  we  observed  the 
auror/  south  of  Australia,  and  mgmy 
othe/  interesting  phenomena. 

^e  as  test  pilots  are  curious  people 
Id  I  think  we  like  answers  to  questions,’'' 
is  scientists  do.  I  believe  we  have 
brought  back  some  useful  data.  As  I 
said  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  had  11  days  of  rest  and  debriefing 
and  11  days  of  good  sleep,  and  I  am 
ready  to  fly  again.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  While  Dr. 
Berry  was  not  in  the  space  capsule,  he 
operated  a  good  deal  of  equipment  in  the 
space  capsule  that  was  attached  to  these 
two  great  astronauts.  This  noon,  as  I 
listened  to  Dr.  Berry  explain  the  medical 
findings  of  this  flight,  I  noticed  Colonel 
Cooper  and  Commander  Conrad  squirm 
and  twitch  as  they  thought  about  the 
little  gadgets  that  were  hooked  onto 
them  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  this 
doctor.  But  we  are  very  proud  of  Dr. 
Berry.  I  want  him  to  take  a  bow  and 
say  a  few  words  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dr.  Berry.  [Applause,  Senators  ris¬ 
ing.] 

Dr.  BERRY.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  am 
not  censored  at  the  moment,  myself,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  my  heart  rate  would  be 
better  than  200  right  now.  I  had  no 


idea,  Mr.  Vice  President,  when  we  talke 
about  coming  in  earlier  to  your  office  thrft 
it  would  be  this  way. 

We  are  conducting  a  program  such  as 
this,  of  course,  to  make  man  a  vital  part 
of  such  a  research  effort  and  to  s#ow  the 
facility  that  man  has  to  gain /scientific 
information,  using  vehicles  such  as  we 
are  able  to  build  in  this  country. 

“Pete”  and  Gordon  have  shown  re¬ 
markable  ability  to  utilise  these  vehicles 
to  the  fullest  extent.  JO ur  job  is  to  try 
to  see  that  they  always  remain  in  good 
condition  to  perform  that  particular 
function. 

I  think  I  can  rtfoort,  so  far  as  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  in  this  country  to 
date  and  at  ty(e  moment,  that  we  are  the 
only  ones  wjrfo  have  that  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  duration  of  which  we  are 
speaking/  We  can  confidently  say  that 
man  h/s  been  able  to  perform  very  well 
up  to/4  days  in  a  weightless  State  earlier, 
and/on  this  mission  8  days  in  a  weightless 
State.  He  has  then  been  able  to  readapt 
lack  to  a  1-G  environment.  We  have 
'living  proof  of  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Lest  fear  and 
trepidation  come  to  the  hearts  of  the 
male  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  three  ladies  in  the 
front  row  are  not  as  yet  Senators,  but  I 
think  Senator  Smith  has  been  talking  to 
them  about  that  possibility. 

May  I,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate,  present  to  the  Senate  and  to  our 
fellow  Americans  three  ladies  with  us 
today,  Trudy  Cooper,  or  Mrs.  Cooper; 
Jane,  or  Mrs.  Conrad;  and  Mrs.  Berry. 
[Applause.] 

May  I  present  to  my  colleagues  the 
members  of  the  families  who  are  in  the 
diplomatic  galleries — the  Cooper  family, 
the  Conrad  family,  and  the  Berry  family. 
I  believe,  Bob  Seemans,  there  must  be 
some  of  your  family  up  there.  I  know 
that  Commander  Conrad’s  mother  is 
there. 

Is  Mrs.  Conrad 'there? 

(Mrs.  Conrad  stood  in  the  diplomatic 
gallery.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  know  also 
hat  three  of  the  Berry  children  are 
H^re.  Will  they  stand? 

’he  three  Berry  children  stood  in  the 
diplomatic  gallery.)  [Applause,  Sena¬ 
tors  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  understood 
that  the  Slaughters  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  ar£v  present.  Will  they  stand? 

(The  two  ^daughters  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  \tood  in  the  diplomatic 
gallery.)  [AppVuse,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  must  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  chat  the  four  junior 
astronauts  of  the  Conrad  family  whom 
wc  met  earlier  today  \re  drifting  about 
as  though  in  orbit.  They  are  not  in 
orbit  right  now;  they  arb  drifting,  and 
apparently  they  are  not  with  us.  They 
are  at  the  zoo.  [Laughter.]  \But  we  had 
them  with  us.  To  show  you  naeir  intel¬ 
lectual  attainment,  they  were  aWthe  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Science  earlieK.  today. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  yoVwith 
us  today,  gentlemen.  Your  achfl&ye- 
ments,  while  they  are  great  personal 
honors  to  you,  and  indeed,  to  our  Na- 
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kilometers  (nearly  7  miles)  through  Viet¬ 
cong  \territory  to  find  help  for  her  child. 

Othehxasualties  included  amputees  and  a 
12-year-old  boy  with  hundreds  of  skin 
wounds,  w^o  was  blinded  by  a  Vietcong  land 
mine. 

Co\n-t>  BE  REHABILITATED 

There  was  an.  outstanding  team  of  Philip¬ 
pine  surgeons  In  the  provincial  hospital, 
which,  like  man/hospitals  in  Vietnam,  had 
two  patients  in  mdet  of  its  beds.  There  are 
numerous  Philippine  and  other  free  world 
groups  working  in  health  activities  among 
the  Vietnamese  civilian  population. 

Particularly  distressing!  to  this  writer  was 
the  problem  of  the  paraplegic  veterans. 
Most  of  them  have  been  ^collected  at  one 
center,  which  is  a  2-hour  drWe  from  Saigon 
through  Vietcong  territory.  Tee  authorities, 
having  had  no  experience  inxihe  modern 
management  of  paraplegia  and  no  personnel 
trained  to  meet  the  complicatecKproblems 
of  this  condition,  are  helpless. 

These  men  are  excellent  candid^es  for 
rehabilitation,  but  unless  they  receiv\  out¬ 
side  help  quickly  they  are  doomed. 

Vietnam  is  a  political  struggle  with  Vio¬ 
lent  military  overtones.  It  is  a  Vietnami 
war,  which  must  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
with  our  support.  It  is  a  war  than  can  be 
lost  in  Saigon,  but  can  only  be  won  in  the 
countryside.  It  is  a  war  with  hundreds  of 
pressing  needs  in  the  fields  of  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  welfare. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems  have 
political  as  well  as  humanitarian  implica¬ 
tions.  The  Vietnamese  peasant  wants  secu¬ 
rity,  food,  social  justice,  and  a  better  life  for 
his  children  than  he  has  had.  He  has  a 
great  yearning  for  education  for  his  children. 
He  will  cast  his  lot  with  the  political  system 
under  which  he  thinks  his  chances  are  best 
for  the  achievement  of  his  aspirations. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  to  provide  sufficient  help  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  make  these  aspira¬ 
tions  a  reality  could  result  in  our  winning 
the  war  but  losing  the  peace. 


RICHARD  NIXON  IS  OFF  BASE 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President, 


by 


tlons.  In  a  Saigon  news  conference,  the 
former  Vice  President  said  the  Republican 
Party  would  make  a  campaign  issue  out  of 
Vietnam  in  1966  and  1968  if  President  John¬ 
son  ended  the  war  there  by  compromise. 

The  propriety  of  carrying  an  American 
political  debate  abroad,  doubtful  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  even  more  questionable  when 
controversial  statements  concerning  a  war 
situation  are  emitted  from  a  platform  in 
the  war  zone  itself.  But  the  issue  raised  by 
Mr.  Nixon’s  remarks — which  oppose  a  settle¬ 
ment  based  on  concessions  by  both  sides — is 
far  more  important  than  the  unfortunate  lo¬ 
cation  he  chose  for  the  purpose. 

The  idea  that  unconditional  surrender  can 
be  imposed  on  North  Vietnam  is  an  illusion 
that  most  Americans  long  since  have  aban¬ 
doned.  President  Johnson  has  recognized 
that  military  victory  is  impossible  for  either 
side.  He  has  accompanied  military  pressure 
with  proposals  that  offer  North  Vietnam  a 
way  out  of  the  present  impasse. 

The  effect  of  the  President’s  proposals  on 
the  nonalined  countries — and  On  Moscow  and 
Hanoi — seems  to  have  Communist  China 
worried.  Peiping  in  recent  weeks  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  urge  Hanoi  to  fight  on.  But 
the  Chinese  leaders  are  evidently  unable  to 
t  offer  anymore  solid  encouragement  than  the 
vill-o’-the-wisp  hope  that  other  “liberation, 
irs”  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  uly 
timately  will  help  the  Vietnamese  Comr 
nisw.  defeat  the  United  States. 

In^hese  circumstances,  Mr.  Nixon^  re- 
marksman  only  be  tragically  harmfpQ,  en¬ 
couraging  an  unrealistic  intransigence  just 
at  the  moment  when  a  vital  debate' seems  to 
be  going  o\  within  the  Communyft  world. 


lorning  Trib- 


[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho) 

une,  Aug.  29,  19^5  ] 

We  Read  Yo^ — Loud  //d  Mistaken 
Secretary  of  State  Deaft  Rusk  proclaimed 
knowingly  Friday  tvha/  he  is  keeping  his 
“antenna  *  *  *  veryNmuch  alert”  for  peace 
signals  from  the  c/nmunists.  If  he  had 
tuned  to  another/ frequency  Saturday  he 


would  have  heard 
symphony  in  sab 


making  inflammatory  statements  during 
his  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East,  Richard 
Nixon  has  done  a  distinct  disservice  to 
our  Government’s  goal  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  southeast  Asia.  Some  of 
the  Nation’s  most  responsible  newspap¬ 
ers,  including  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  8,  and  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune  on  August  29,  have  eondemnec 
Mr.  Nixon’s  statements.  As  Bill  Hi 
noted  in  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribu/e  : 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon, 
currently  on  a  tour  of  the  Far  East,  is/aking 
astounding  liberties  in  announcing  what 
this  Nation’s  policies  should  be  and  will  be 
in  the  Vietnamese  war.  He  is  showing  no 
regard  for  the  fact  he  is  a  distinguished 
former  high  official  in  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  many  i/  the  Far  East 
may  take  his  words  for  m/e  than  the  idle 
comments  of  another  Am/ican  tourist. 

I  ask  unanimous  c/sent  to  have  these 
two  excellent  editq/als  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoi 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editor¬ 
ials  were  ord/ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  £rew  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Sept  8, 
1965] 

Nixon  Off  Base 

Richafd  M.  Nixon’s  16-day  tour  of  Asia, 
descr/ed  as  a  “private  business  trip,”  has 
beery accompanied  by  public  statements  at 
every  stop  calling  for  “victory”  in  Vietnam 
Ml  denouncing  proposals  for  peace  negotia- 


I'not  a  p^iace  overture,  but  a 
6r  rattling\  And  it  came  not 
from  Hanoi,  Peiping,  or  Moscow  war  rooms. 
The  transmitter  was  a  formeiNyice  President 
of  the  Unit/  States. 

Former  /ice  President  Richard\Nixon,  cur¬ 
rently  ovl  a  tour  of  the  Far  EastV  is  taking 
astoun/ng  liberties  in  announcing  Vhat  this 
Natio/s  policies  should  be  and  will  bk  in  the 
Vie/amese  war.  He  is  showing  no\egard 
foy  the  fact  he  is  a  distinguished  fc 
Igh.  official  in  the  U.S.  Government, 
that  many  in  the  Far  East  may  take  A(s 
words  for  more  than  the  idle  comments  oi 
another  American  tourist. 

Stopping  in  Japan,  Nixon  told  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Tokyo  that  the  Communists  “have 
slapped  us  in  the  face  with  a  wet  fish”  after 
each  U.S.  peace  offer,  and  that  Communists 
misinterpret  a  willingness  to  negotiate  “as 
a  sign  of  weakness.”  Constant  talk  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  has  actually  prolonged  the  war, 
he  said. 

And  at  Taipei,  Formosa,  Nixon  declared 
that  the  Communists  know  the  Republic  of 
China  will  attack  the  mainland  if  they  in¬ 
tervene  in  Vietnam.  He  said  not  only  that 
the  Communists  know  that,  but,  in  the  event 
of  such  intervention,  “there  would  certainly 
be  justification  for  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
to  counterattack  the  Chinese  Communists.” 

In  one  busy  day,  a  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  has  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
is  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  he  has  given  his 
blessing  in  advance  to  a  Nationalist  Chinese 
attack  on  mainland  China. 

The  Communists  may  know  that  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  will  attack  the  mainland  if  they 
intervene  in  Vietnam,  but  one  wonders  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  knows  it. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  possibility  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Johnson  administration  in  the 


event  of  Red  Chinese  intervention,  but  thift 
is  a  decision  to  be  made  when  the  time  comes 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  .■  It  is 
not  a  course  to  be  proclaimed  as  fac /  by  an 
itinerant  American  politician. 

It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  UJS.  citizen¬ 
ship  that  any  American  can  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  foreign  policy  and  tell  roe  President 
and  the  world  what  we  should/o  in  Vietnam. 
But  no  one,  and  especially/a  man  of  such 
stature  that  he  might  be  /Believed  by  many 
abroad,  has  the  right  tc/tnnounce  whether 
we  will  or  will  not  invite  the  Formosan 
Chinese  to  apply  coun/rpressure  against  the 
mainland. 

Even  when  Nixo/  only  discusses  what  the 
United  States  should  do,  rather  than  what  it 
will  do,  his  declaration  is  incompatible  com¬ 
ing  from  a  marl  who  once  sought  to  become 
Commander  in  Chief  himself.  To  suggest 
that  attempts  at  peacemaking  are  wrong  be¬ 
cause  the/  will  be  misinterpreted  as  signs 
of  weakness  is  preposterous. 

Ther/ would  seem  to  be  a  faint  possibility 
that  they  might  be  interpreted  as  signs  of 
pea/ful  intent. 

fight  or  wrong,  the  U.S.  policy  in  South 
fetnam  should  by  now  be  crystal  clear  to 
the  Red  Chinese,  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Russians,  our  allies,  the  American  people, 
and  even  former  Vice  Presidents.  Johnson, 
Rusk  and  practically  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  has  stated  on  countless  occasions 
that  the  American  and  Vietnamese  forces 
will  maintain  the  pressure  on  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnam  making  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  weakness  of  resolve  of  military 
force. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  explaihed 
time  and  time  again,  we  remain  ready  to 
talk  peace  whenever  the  Vietcong,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  United  Nations  or  anyone 
else  is  ready  to  talk  peace.  Meanwhile. 
American  forces  engage  the  Vietcong,  and 
American  bombers  pound  the  north.  It’s 
a  strange  way  to  demonstrate  weakness. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  President’s 
frequent  exasperation  over  his  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  critics.  No  matter  what  he  does,  he  is 
wrong.  If  he  prosecutes  the  war  to  vigor¬ 
ously,  he  is  wrong  for  not  seeking  more  ave¬ 
nues  to  peace.  If  he  offers  to  negotiate,  he 
is  showing  signs  of  weakness. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  President 
continues  to  put  the  weight  of  action  be¬ 
hind  the  words  of  policy.  The  pressure  on 
the  Vietcong  is  being  increased,  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  are  be¬ 
coming  ever  more  intensive.  American 
troops  continue  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  and  Rusk  reports 
he  is  under  orders  to  seek  out  every  possible 
vroad  to  peace.  There  are,  in  fact,  dozens  of 
^tempts  now  underway  through  Moscow, 
though  the  United  Nations  and  through  a 
of  other  third  parties. 

Arid  through  it  all,  Rusk  keeps  his  anten¬ 
nae  atert.  Hopefully,  he  soon  will  pick  up 
more  tlran  the  static  transmitted  from  Tokyo 
and  Taipei  Saturday. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  continuing  the  national  feed 
grain  program  through  the  next  4  years. 

The  feed  grain  program  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  success.  Over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  have  feed 
grain  bases,  growing  one  or  more  of  the 
three  grains  primarily  used  for  livestock 
and  poultry  feeding,  com,  barley,  and 
sorghum  grains. 

Corn  and  the  other  feed  grains  are 
used  for  human  consumption,  for  the 
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feeding  of  dairy  cows,  for  the  feeding 
and  fattening  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  turkeys,  for  cash  export,  and  for 
many  industrial  uses.  Feed  grains  either 
accounted  for  or  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
over  $3  of  every  $5  received  by  all  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  in  1964. 

It  should  be  continued  because  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  success  and  because  the 
trend  of  success  can  be  continued. 

Also,  it  should  be  continued  because 
the  alternative  would  be  extremely  bad 
for  farmers  and  bad  for  the  Nation. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  success  story. 

During  the  past  4  years,  it  has  chalked 
up  these  achievements: 

First.  It  has  increased  producer  in¬ 
come.  Producers  have  realized  $3  bil¬ 
lion  more  for  their  crops  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  pre-1961  pro¬ 
grams.  In  Minnesota  alone,  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  program  will  mean  an  addi¬ 
tional  $21  million  in  farm  income  next 
year,  increasing  feed  grains  returns  to 
$534  million. 

Second.  It  has  reduced  the  surplus. 
This  fall  the  combined  carryover  of  feed 
grains  will  be  down  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  from  the  3.2  billion  bushel  peak 
in  1960. 

The  program  has  also  saved  money 
for  the  taxpayer  in  the  long  rim.  For 
example,  in  1960,  CCC  stocks  of  feed 
grains,  stored  at  the  taxpayers’  expense 
totaled  some  85  million  tons.  The  1961- 
64  programs  reduced  that  amount  from 
85  million  tons  to  56  million  tons,  at  a 
substantial  saving  to  the  Government. 
USD  A  experts  say  that  had  this  pro¬ 
gram  not  been  law,  stocks  would  other¬ 
wise  have  continued  to  increase  to  125 
million  tons,  costing  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  increased  storage  and  handling 
and  transportation  costs. 

Third.  It  has  cut  Government  costs. 
Government  outlays,  though  large  under 
the  program,  ultimately  would  have  been 
more  than  $2  billion  greater  under,  the 
pre-1961  program. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  has  been,  for  example,  for 
feed  grains  only  $11  per  acre,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $34  per  acre  for  cotton,  $41  for 
wheat,  and  $101  for  rice.  On  a  per  farm 
basis,  the  results  are  even  more  reveal¬ 
ing.  Feed  grains,  per  farm,  cost  the 
Government  an  average  of  $436  per 
farm,  while  cotton  went  to  $626  per  farm, 
wheat  $1,109,  and  rice  slightly  under 
$12,400. 

But  in  any  way  that  costs  can  be 
analyzed,  it  is  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  economical,  and  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  f aimer  of  any  of  the  other  major 
commodity  programs. 

Fourth.  It  has  promoted  foreign  sales. 
Feed  grain  exports  have  expanded  rap¬ 
idly  in  recent  years  and  are  a  major 
dollar  earner  without  need  of  Govern¬ 
ment  export  payments. 

Fifth.  It  has  brought  stability  into 
grain  markets  and  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try.  The  pressure  of  climbing  surpluses 
and  lower  prices  under  pre-1961  pro¬ 
grams  would  have  extended  through  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  with  partic¬ 
ularly  serious  implications  for  the  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  livestock  and  poultry  in¬ 
dustry. 


The  alternative  to  an  effective  feed 
grain  program  is  disaster.  Without  a 
feed  grain  program,  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  would  go  up  around  30  to  35 
million  acres  the  first  year.  Farmers 
would  inevitably  produce  an  extra  40  to 
50  million  tons  of  feed  grains  that  we 
cannot  use  now.  This  extra  feed  grain 
would  mean  millions  of  extra  hogs  or 
billions  of  pounds  of  additional  beef. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  committee  reviewed  the  facts  that 
I  have  just  mentioned  concerning  the 
success  of  this  program,  and  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  state  the  consensus  was  that 
this  is  the  first  truly  successful  feed 
grain  program  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  history  of  farm  legislation  and  farm 
programs. 

Time  after  time  I  have  heard  farmers 
from  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  some¬ 
times  even  those  who  were  not  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  feed  grain  program,  say  that 
this  is  the  best  program  they  have  ever 
had  made  available  to  them.  They  ap¬ 
preciate  most  of  all  that  it  has  helped 
bring  about  stability  in  livestock  sup¬ 
plies  and  in  livestock  prices.  For  many 
producers,  this  is  why  we  have  a  feed 
grain  program — to  promote  stability 
with  reasonable  supplies  in  the  livestock 
economy. 

Minnesota’s  feed  grain  crop  is  crucial 
to  the  health  of  our  agricultural  sector, 
for  although  as  a  cash  crop  it  accounts 
for  only  13.6  percent  of  Minnesota  mar¬ 
keting  receipts,  it  is  grown  on  85  percent 
of  our  farms,  and  is  fed  on  farms  to  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  calves,  poultry,  and  dairy  cows, 
which  together  account  for  almost  70 
percent  of  Minnesota’s  marketing  re¬ 
ceipts. 

And  Minnesota’s  farmers  participate 
in  the  Government  programs.  71  per¬ 
cent  of  our  farmers  signed  up,  compared 
to  the  nationwide  average  of  36  percent, 
and  the  loss  of  that  program  would  mean 
to  those  farmers  an  immediate  drop  in 
income  in  excess  of  $45  million.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  what  such  a  loss  would  do 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  And  this 
would  be  true  for  many  other  States  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  participation  rate  in  the  vol¬ 
untary  feed  grains  program. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  farmer.  Studies  of  Minnesota 
reveal  that  in  our  42  principal  feed  grain 
counties,  an  average  of  80  percent  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  Government  went 
to  cooperating  producers  with  a  base 
acreage  of  200  acres  or  less.  In  some  of 
those  counties,  this  figure  goes  as  high 
as  96  or  97  percent. 

Basically,  the  feed  grain  program  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  omnibus  farm  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  is  a  continuation  of  the 
successful  program  we  now  have.  Pro¬ 
duction  needs  to  be  compared  with  utili¬ 
zation  to  provide  any  meaningful  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  program’s  success.  Total 
stocks  have  been  cut  about  30  million 
tons  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
program  has  been  successful  in  reducing 
production  substantially  below  the  level 
of  utilization.  In  contrast,  during  the 
1950’s,  increases  in  utilization  were  more 
than  offset  by  increases  in  production. 

But  the  committee  recognized  that  as 


productivity  goes  up,  the  basic  price  re¬ 
lationships  of  these  grains  must  be  re¬ 
viewed.  We  recognize  that  in  the  last  6 
years  com  yields  have  increased  nearly 
33  percent— from  54.5  bushels  per  acre 
in  1960  to  an  estimated  72.4  bushels  per 
acre  in  1965.  About  the  same  percentage 
increase  occurred  in  the  preceding  6 
years.  We  are  advised  this  increase  in 
productivity — in  yields — is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  foreseeable  future — certainly 
in  the  4  years  covered  by  this  new  bill — 
and  we  must,  therefore,  recognize  that 
the  price  support  rate  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  changes  in  technology  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  that  are  occurring.  We  have 
done  that,  Mr.  President,  by  providing  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  modify  the  components  of  total  sup¬ 
port  available  to  the  cooperator.  We 
have  provided  that  total  support  must  be 
in  the  range  of  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Under  present  conditions,  this  would  be 
$1.03  to  $1.42  per  bushel  for  corn. 

In  the  bill,  as  well  as  in  the  report,  the 
committee  has  indicated  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  should  take  into  ac¬ 
count  these  changes  in  determining  the 
levels  of  the  loan  and,  therefore,  the 
level  of  the  price  support  payment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  accurate  in  stating  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  force  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  basic 
loan  level  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  livestock  economy. 
There  were  suggestions  presented  in  the 
committee  that  this  be  done  by  statute 
so  as  to  drop  1  nickel  per  year  for  each 
of  the  4  years  involved  with  the  feed 
grain  program.  This  was  not  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee.  In¬ 
stead,  we  preferred  to  give  the  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
into  account — and  I  quote  from  H.R. 
9811  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  on 
page  78,  line  10:  “taking  into  account 
increases  in  yields,  but” — and  now  I  em¬ 
phasize,  Mr.  President:  “but  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  econ¬ 
omy.” 

Also,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee — be¬ 
ing  interested  in  maintaining  farm  in¬ 
come  of  cooperators — wanted  to  be  sure 
that  any  reduction  in  the  loan  rate  would 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
total  support  paid  to  the  participating 
feed  grain  farmer.  We  look  for  improve¬ 
ment,  not  diminishment,  of  feed  grain 
farmer  income. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  are  saying  to  the  Secretary  and 
administrators  of  this  program:  “We 
recognize  that  rapid  changes  are  taking 
place,  we  recognize  that  there  may  need 
to  be  modifications  in  the  mix  of  price 
support  loan  and  price  support  payments 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  of  the 
feed  grain  program  in  the  years  ahead, 
but  in  making  your  decisions  we  want  it 
clear  that  you  shall  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  effects  of  any  new  loan  levels  on 
supplies,  and  therefore,  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers  involved  in  feed  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  production. 

We  do  not  intend  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  reduce,  for  exam- 
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pie,  the  loan  level  to  85  or  90  cents,  since 
to  do  so  may  well  be  disastrous  to  the 
feed  grain  farmer  and  to  the  livestock 
farmer. 

The  committee  also  included  author¬ 
ity  to  sharply  change  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  way  it  has  operated  in  the 
last  4  years  if  changing  conditions 
should  indicate  the  need.  Subtitle  B  pro¬ 
vides  for  all  of  the  incentives  for  par¬ 
ticipation  to  be  directed  toward  land 
diversion  payments,  with  no  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  available  to  cooperators. 
As  part  of  our  consideration  of  this 
amendment  we  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  analyze  this  approach  and 
to  give  us  the  benefits  of  their  analysis. 
In  brief,  the  Department  technicians  ad¬ 
vised  the  committee  that  to  obtain  an 
equal  amount  of  diversion,  the  approach 
provided  in  subtitle  B  would  require  di¬ 
version  payment  rates  at  between  70 
and  90  percent  of  the  loan,  times  the 
projected  yield.  This  compares  to  the 
20-  and  50-percent  payments  which  have 
been  used  in  recent  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  approach  embodied  in 
subtitle  B  would  not  be  used  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  They  indicated  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  having  the  authority  included 
so  that  it  might  be  used  in  some  future 
years — such  as  1968  or  1969 — if  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that  this  approach 
would  obtain  the  desired  results  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost  while  maintaining  farm  in¬ 
come  and  providing  stability  in  the  live¬ 
stock  economy.  On  the  basis  of  that 
analysis  and  counsel  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  this  provision  was  included  in  the 
feed  grain  title. 

This  is  in  line  with  our  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  executive  branch  with  a  full 
kit  of  program  tools  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Congress.  We  recognize 
that  conditions  change  and  that  program 
methods  must  be  adapted  in  order  to 
assure  continuing  good  results. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  again  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  Nation  produce  feed 
grains  and  that  most  farms  are  users  of 
feed  grains  in  the  production  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs.  Hence,  in  dealing  with 
the  feed  grain  program,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  livelihood  of  millions  of  farm 
families,  the  business  interests  of  the 
meat,  daily,  and  poultry  and  egg  indus¬ 
tries,  and  a  major  share  of  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Nation.  This  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility.  In  this  bill,  it  is  being 
handled  responsibly. 


RICKOVER’S  ADDITIONAL  2  YEARS 
SERVICE  GOOD  NEWRfOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  /Mr.  President,  the 
decision  by  President  Johnson  to  keep 
Adm.  Hyman  Riekover  on  duty  for  2 
years  beyond  his  compulsory  retirement 
next  year  is  mighty  welcome.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  action/represents  a  rare  exception 
and  it  should.  It  makes  sense  for  our 
military  Officials  to  be  relatively  young, 
alert,  at/the  peak  of  their  mental  powers. 
At  the' same  time,  when  the  rare  genius 
with/the  imagination  of  a  Rickover  comes 
and  when  he  is  as  highly  expert 
'Admiral  Rickover  is  in  a  field  of  im- 
lense  importance— the  nuclear  powered 


submarine  in  Rickover’s  case— we  should 
use  his  rare  talent  as  long  and  as  well 
as  we  can. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  New  Yprk  Times  reporting  the 
President’s  decision  with  regard  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Rickover  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Extends  Rickover's  Active  Duty 

2  Years — Congressional  Support  Helps  To 

Bar  Forced  Retirement — Appeal  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Anderson  Is  Accepted  by  President 

(By  Jon  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  September  10. — President 
Johnson  has  ordered  a  2-year  extension  of 
active  duty  for  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover, 
thus  once  again  preventing  the  controversial 
developer  of  the  atomic  submarine  from  be¬ 
ing  forced  into  retirement. 

Without  the  Presidential  intervention.  Ad¬ 
miral  Rickover,  who  will  be  66  years  old  in 
January,  would  have  been  forced  to  retire 
from  active  duty  early  next  year. 

Once  again  the  admiral’s  congressional 
^supporters,  who  repeatedly  in  the  last  8  years 
Xave  saved  him  from  forced  retirement  by 
tire  Navy,  rallied  to  his  defense. 

mator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New/ 
Mexico,  a  senior  Democrat  on  the  Joint  Cot/- 
gressidnal  Committee  on  Atomic  Emergy,  Was 
undersftmd  to  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Resi¬ 
dent  urgtog  the  retention  of  Admiral/Rick- 
over — a  suggestion  promptly  accepted’' by  Mr. 
Johnson.  ~  ' 

continuity  is  sought-/ 

The  point  b\ing  made  by  tlfe  Congress¬ 
men — and  by  Acuniral  Rickover  in  testimony 
repeatedly  before  congressional  committees — - 
is  that  in  highly  technological  enterprises  it 
is  becoming  increasihgljpdmportant  to  have 
continuity  of  leadership' 

In  contrast  with  the/rapid  turnover  in  most 
other  military  development  projects,  Admiral 
Rickover  has  remained  in  essentially  one  job 
since  he  first  started  developing  an  atomic 
reactor  for  a  submarine  18  years  ago. 

It  is  to  this  .Continuity  that  Admiral  Rick¬ 
over  attributes  the  success  and  relatively  low 
cost  of  hj/  expanding  programX  Slightly 
more  than  $1  billion  has  been  spent  in  re¬ 
search  art id  development  in  the  nuciear  re¬ 
actor  Program — less  than  has  been  spent  in 
the  ^development  of  some  major  missiles^ 
it  of  the  Rickover  program  has  come,  a 
sjrfll  expanding  nuclear  fleet  as  well  as  the 
iasic  reactor  technology  for  the  present  gen-i 
eration  of  atomic  powerplants. 

There  are  presently  30  Polaris  and  22 
atomic  attack  submarines  in  operation,  as 
well  as  3  atomic -powered  surface  ships. 
Under  construction  or  authorized  are  11  addi¬ 
tional  Polaris  submarines,  35  attack  subma¬ 
rines,  and  2  more  surface  ships. 

In  the  face  of  repeated  pressure  from  the 
Navy  to  force  him  into  retirement.  Admiral 
Rickover  has  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to 
remain  on  active  duty  “as  long  as  I  am  able 
and  both  I  and  others  feel  I  can  do  a  useful 
job.” 

For  successful  development  and  safe  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  nuclear  fleet,  he  has  emphasized 
that  it  was  “mandatory”  that  there  be  a 
permanent  organization.  He  has  expressed 
fears  that  the  Navy  would  dismember  this 
group  upon  his  retirement  because  “it  does 
not  fit  into  the  neat  pattern  of  Navy  orga¬ 
nization.” 

Aside  from  his  length  of  duty,  dating  back 
to  his  commissioning  as  an  ensign  in  1922, 
Admiral  Rickover  is  unusual  in  the  Navy  for 
his  two-hat  assignment  in  two  organizations. 
He  serves  as  director  of  naval  reactors  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  director  of 
nuclear  propulsion  in  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Ships. 


Admiral  Rickover  faced  retirement  from 
his  post  nearly  2  years  ago  when  he  readied 
the  Navy’s  compulsory  retirement  age  of  66. 
But  then,  under  a  little  used  provision  of 
naval  regulations,  the  Navy  agreed  to  recall 
Admiral  Rickover  to  active  duty  for  2  years 
upon  his  retirement.  This  tom  will  now  be 
extended  until  January  1968  under  tj*e  new 
Presidential  directive. 

With  the  exception  of  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  who  remains  on  active  doty  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  five-star  rank,  Admiral  Rickover 
now  has  the  longest  active  duty  service  of 
any  officer  in  the  Navy.  Although  he  suffered 
a  serious  heart  attack  4  vfears  ago,  he  still 
maintains  his  rigorous  6/  and  7-day-a-week 
pace. 


TRIBUTE  TO/THE  HONORABLE 

ORVILLE  FREEMAN,  SECRETARY 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BASS'  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  be  able  to  rec¬ 
ognize  srane  of  the  achievements  of  a 
man  who  has  “the  most  unpopular  job 
in  Washington.”  The  Senate  has  fo- 
ciis/fcl  its  attention  on  the  Food  and  Ag¬ 
riculture  Act  of  1965  for  several  days 
iow.  The  man  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  contained  in  this  legislation,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman, 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  contending 
with  some  of  the  most  worrisome  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  of  government.  An  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  in 
discussing  the  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Secretary,  recently  stated 
that: 

Mr.  Freeman  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
a  man  who  exercises  power  with  judicious 
care.  He  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  raising 
rural  income  to  a  level  comparable  with  that 
of  other  sectors  of  the  American  economy. 
He  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  get. 

I  heartily  concur  in  these  thoughts  and 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  reading  of 
all  the  Members  of  this  body.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  planted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agriculture  Secretary  Deserves  Much 
Credit 

Dramatic  changes,  unless  their  impact  is 
unfavorable,  have  a  way  of  creeping  up  on 
Americans,  virtually  unnoticed. 

Just  past  the  middle  of  1965,  the  long  de- 
plored\stockpiles  of  surplus  farm  products 
have  malted  down  to  at  least  a  respectable 
minimum.  And  it  has  happened  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  attracted  almost  no  notice.  Cotton 
storage  is  the  only  major  exception. 

Almost  while  nobody  was  looking  a  prob¬ 
lem,  long  considered  an  impossibility  to 
solve,  has  become  manageable.  Typical  of 
what  has  happened  is  the  reduced  carryover 
of  feed  grains  dowrt  from  85  million  tons  in 
1961  to  55  million  tons  today.  A  bumper 
feed  grain  crop  this  year,  20  million  tons  up 
from  1964,  can  only  increase  slightly  the 
margin  of  safety  in  existing  reserves. 

For  a  nation  which  assumes  as  a  part  of 
its  responsibility  the  easing  of  hunger 
around  the  globe,  the  grain\elevators  may 
be  down  too  low. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman, 
who  has  the  most  unpopular  joffNin  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  the  man  responsible  \for  this 
achievement. 

He  succeeded  in  office  Mr.  Ezra  TaftvBen- 
son,  who  spent  his  8  years  denouncing\the 
surpluses  as  sinful  but  doing  nothing  -  to 
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reduce  them.  Mr.  Freeman  was  still  a  new- 
comerXpn  his  job  when  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  h&.  control  cornered  him  behind  the 
political  etaht  ball  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
case.  \ 

While  the\Estes  case  haunted  him,  the 
Secretary  entered  quietly  upon  his  tremen¬ 
dous  task  of  whittling  the  stockpiles  and  re¬ 
storing  the  Amesjcan  farmer  to  a  position 
in  the  economics,  yardsticks  approaching 
parity.  Most  of  thK  time  Mr.  Freeman  had 
to  tread  a  maze  of\contradictory  laws  to 
achieve  these  goals.  \ 

The  surplus  problem  nas  not  disappeared, 
but  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  As  one  re¬ 
ward  Mr.  Freeman  deserves  a  sympathetic 
understanding  and  supporK  for  his  farm 
legislation  now  pending  befonkthe  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  bill  is  not  the  final  answer  to  the 
continuing  farm  problem,  but  it\s  the  best 
thing  available  until  a  new  assessment  can 
be  made  of  the  long-range  future  <Sf  farm¬ 
ing.  It  is  hoped  a  congressional  commitee 
now  making  a  full  study  of  farm  andSfood 
prices  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  someVw 
ideas  on  how  to  solve  today’s  farm  problems. 

Charges  by  opponents,  that  the  proposed, 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  gives  to' 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  broadest 
discretionary  powers  in  both  production  con¬ 
trols  and  incentive  payments  ever  given  a 
man  in  his  office,  are  true.  This  is  not 
necessarily  an  end. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
a  man  who  exercises  power  with  judicious 
care.  He  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  raising 
rural  income  to  a  level  comparable  with  that 
of  other  sectors  of  the  American  economy. 
He  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  get. 


CANADA’S  WHEAT  BOOM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
Canada,  and  especially  Canadian  wheat 
farmers,  are  enjoying  an  era  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  Canadian  wheat  crop  this  year  is 
27  percent  above  last  year,  and  60  per¬ 
cent  above  the  10 -year  average. 

The  crop  is  not  giving  the  nation  any 
surplus  problems.  On  the  contrary, 
Canada’s  problem  is  one  of  transport — 
getting  the  wheat  transported  from  the 
prairie  Provinces  and  loaded  aboard 
ships  for  delivery  abroad. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  Canadian  wheat 
farmers  prospering.  I  am  disappointed 
only  that  U.S.  wheat  farmers,  who  have 
had  to  cut  acreage  time  after  time  to 
avoid  surpluses,  are  not  sharing  in  the 
sales  to  Russia  which  have  made  ttie 
Canadian  prosperity  possible.  They 
could  have  done  so,  and  some  of  t yfe  60- 
percent  expansion  in  Canadian/ wheat 
production  could  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  except  for /the  self- 
defeating,  ill-advised  requirement  which 
the  United  States  imposes  em  cash  wheat 
sales  to  the  Soviet  countries  that  50 
percent  of  our  wheal/  must  move  in 
American  ships.  Thlfe  results  in  costs 
which  make  our  wheat  producers  unable 
to  produce  for  thi/large  market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  put  t/ree  brief  articles  on  the 
situation  in  Oanada  in  the  Record.  Two 
are  from  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  report¬ 
ing  the  sj/e  of  the  wheat  crop  and  the 
problem/of  transporting  their  wheat  to 
ships-ea  problem  that  it  would  be  novel 
if  nQ/  pleasant  to  have  in  this  country. 
Th/ third  is  from  our  own  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  reports  the  impact  of 
zhe  Russian  wheat  sales  on  the  Canadian 


economy  and  her  balance-of-trade 
problem. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  Canadians  have  done  so 
well,  but  would  be  even  happier  if  our 
Nation  had  shared  a  little  in  the  trade 
which  has  proved  such  a  bonanza  for  our 
northern  neighbors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Winnipeg  (Canada)  Tribune, 
Sept.  4,  1965] 

Parker  Seeks  Temporary  Halt  to  Train 

Movement  of  grain  to  terminal  positions  is 
behind  schedule  and  Canada  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  her  export  commitments  unless  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  taken,  W.  J.  Parker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators,  said  today. 

Speaking  for  30,000  Manitoba  farmers  who 
deliver  grain  to  pool  elevators  throughout  the 
province,  Mr.  Parker  said  rail  movement  of 
grain  from  country  to  terminal  elevators 
must  be  speeded  up  if  the  farmer  is  going  to 
be  able  to  deliver  the  required  amount  of 
v  grain  to  satisfy  export  contracts. 

\  “We  have  only  3  or  3>/2  months  until  the 
close  of  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
weSniust  move  quickly.” 

Referring  to  a  plan  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  discontinue  operating  the  Domi-. 
nion,  ftlr.  Parker  said  the  Manitoba  Pool 
Elevators,  favors  temporary  removal  of  tne 
passenger\rain.  / 

There  isVn  apparent  serious  shortage  of 
diesel  units  mthe  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Mr.  Parker  saieL  / 

“We  would  support  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Dominion  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  months, 
thereby  clearing  24\or  25  diesel  units  for 
freight,  and  I  would Nirge  /he  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  immediately /lease  the  railway 
from  its  obligation  in  th*  period. 

hold  h/rNps 

“In  the  meantime/ the  bdiu-d  of  transport 
commissioners  coujfi  hold  headings  and  bring 
forth  their  findi/gs  on  the  o\ginal  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ra/way  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  Dominion/  \ 

The  interest  of  the  nation  in  thiNegard  is 
clear,  MryParker  said.  It  is  unthinkable 
Canada  should  miss  an  export  grain  \arget 
because/bf  delay  or  failure  to  take  the  ndteded 
actions  \ 

‘“Our  future  trade  relations  with  the  rA 
sians  and  the  Chinese  are  at  stake,  and  they 
hnoyant  effects  on  the  economy  of  heavy 
/rain  exports  are  already  known  from  past 
experience.” 

Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  that  passenger 
traffic  has  other  alternatives — automobile, 
bus  and  air  travel.  But  there  is  no  other  way 
to  get  grain  to  terminal  positions  than  by 
pulling  a  string  of  box  cars  with  a  diesel 
engine. 

Therefore,  he  said,  grain  definitely  must  be 
given  priority  over  passenger  traffic,  and  the 
government  should  immediately  give  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a-  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  in  the  operation  of  the  Dominion. 

[From  the  Winnipeg  (Canada)  Tribune, 
Sept.  4,  1965] 

Bureau  Predicts  Records 

Ottawa. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  Friday 
estimated  1965  wheat  production  at  a  record 
759,804,000  bushels,  beating  the  old  high  of 
723,400,000  bushels  in  1963.  Many  other  crop 
records  also  were  forecast. 

The  predicted  wheat  yield  per  acre  of  26.9 
bushels  would  also  be  a  record  by  a  paper- 
thin  margin.  The  current  record  is  26.8 
set  in  1952. 

Estimated  prairie  wheat  yield  of  743  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  is  29  percent  ahead  of  last  year’s 
crop  of  578  million  and  also  well  ahead  of 
the  1963  record  production  of  703  million. 


Rapeseed  production  forecast  Is  for  a  rec¬ 
ord  28  million  bushels,  more  than  double 
the  old  high  of  13.2  million  set  last  year. 
Rapeseed  yield  of  19.5  bushels  an  acre  would1 
also  be  a  record,  surpassing  the  1951  figure 
of  18.5.  / 

Forecast  flaxseed  output  of  29.1  million 
bushels  would  be  the  second  largest  cyop  on 
record.  Last  year’s  was  20.3  mlilioj/ 
Estimated  yields  per  acre  of  oa/]  barley, 
and  rye  surpassed  the  old  highs/  Predicted 
production  of  every  grain  excccc/d  last  year’s 
output.  Mixed  grain  product/n  of  74.4  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  would  be  a  rectad  as  would  the 
yield  per  acre  of  49.4.  / 

harvest  just /started 
The  crop  estimates  by  the  Federal  agency 
were  based  on  an  Aagust  15  survey  when 
the  prairie  harvestahad  just  started.  The 
Bureau  report  vtarned  that  the  estimates 
would  hold  good/only  if  satisfactory  weather 
conditions  prtaailed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  growing  /id  harvest  season. 

Bad  weather  and  heavy  rains  in  some  areas 
last  mont/  halted  harvest  operations.  The 
current  /need  is  for  warm,  dry  harvest 
weathe/ 

Th/total  predicted  wheat  crop  would  be 
27  percent  larger  than  the  1964  bumper  crop 
OL600.4  million  bushels,  and  60  percent  above 
t/e  10-year  average  (1954-63)  of  475.1  mil- 
/ion. 

The  all-Canada  wheat  yield  of  26.9  bushels 
an  acre  is  well  ahead  of  the  20.2  yield  last 
year  and  the  19.5  yield  of  the  10-year  average. 
Spring  wheat  formed  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
with  a  predicted  output  of  746.6  million 
bushels  yielding  26.7  bushels  an  acre. 

Prairie  wheat  production  of  743  million 
bushels  is  64  percent  ahead  of  the  10-year 
average  yield  of  453.3  million.  Manitoba 
production  is  set  at  86  million,  compared  to 
85  million  last  year.  Saskatchewan  is  476 
million  compared  to  348  million  and  Alberta 
is  181  million  compared  to  140  million  last 
year. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Aug.  31,  1965] 

Canada  Economy  Gets  Boost  From 
Wheat  Sale 

For  the  second  time  in  24  months,  says 
the  current  Monthly  Review  of  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia,  a  huge  wheat  sale  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  happily  occurred  when  Cana¬ 
da’s  balance  of  international  payments  was 
moving  in  an  unfavorable  direction.  The 
Russian  purchase  will  serve  to  sustain  growth 
in  exports.  It  will  also  give  an  indirect 
Vhoost  to  the  tempo  of  domestic  activity. 
\The  volume  of  gross  national  product  for 
19^5  as  a  whole,  the  Review  suggests,  should 
noA  appreciably  exceed  the  5  percent  in¬ 
crease  officially  forecast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ye\r.  Coming  on  top  of  last  year’s  6  y2- 
percent  \growth  this  would  be  more  than 
enough  t\  keep  the  economy  on  the  annual 
growth  target  projected  for  the  period  1963- 
70  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada. 

_  strongest  influence 

The  strongest  influence  in  the  current  pic¬ 
ture  is  provided  By  capital  investment  proj¬ 
ects.  The  pace  ofNcapital  expenditures  has 
accelerated  sharply  \oyer  the  past  4  years: 
following  an  upwardNrevision  in  the  mid¬ 
year  forecast  they  are  \ow  expected  to  rise 
19  percent  in  1965.  Consumer  demands  so 
far  this  year  have  also  sntown  a  strong  un¬ 
derlying  trend.  While  the  Rise  in  consumer 
expenditures  has  been  broaWy  based,  the 
biggest  element  of  growth  has\een  car  sales 
which  for  the  1965  model  year  cbuld  show  a 
rise  of  as  much  as  14  percent  over\the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  \ 

On  the  external  front,  the  Review  sKys  that 
the  less  favorable  trend  in  exports  \-hich 
developed  in  late  1964  following  completion 
of  the  large  wheat  sale  to  Russia  continued 
into  1965,  exports  in  the  first  half  showing 
a  year-over-year  gain  of  only  2  percent  aA 


89th  CONGRESS  V  V  ^  4 

lBT  SE88ION  H.  R.  OSH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  14  (legislative  day,  September  13),  1965 
Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 

To  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Aei  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘^Food  and  Agriculture 

4  Aet  of  4-905A 

5  TITLE  I  DAIRY 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aety  as  reen- 

7  acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 

8  ment  Aet  ef  1937,  as  amended^  is  further  amended  by  striU 

9  ing  in  subparagraph  -fBf  ef  subsection  8e-fb-)-  all  ef  clause 


II— O 


2 


1  -(4}-  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  a  new  efaasc  -(4)-  to  read 

2  as  follows-; 
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^~f4)  ft  farther  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion 
the  total  ¥ftfae  of  the  milk-  purchased  by  any  handler,-  or 
hy  ah  handlers?  among  producers  and  associations  of 
producers?  on  the  hash  ol  their  marketings  of  milk-,  which 
may  he  adjnstcd  to  reflect  sales  of  sneh  milk  hy  any 
handler  or  hy  ah  handlers  in  any  nse  elassiheation  or 
classifications?  daring  a  representative  period  of  time 
wlneh  need  not  he  limited  to  one  veais  In  the  event  a 
prodaeer  holding  a  base  allocated  ander  this  clause  -fd)- 
shall  rednee  his  marketings,  sneh  reduction  shall  not 
adversely  sheet  his  history  of  production  and  marketing 
for  the  determination  of  future  bases.  Allocations  to 
producers  under  this  danse  -{df  may  he  transferable  un¬ 
der  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  he  pre¬ 
scribed  if  the  Secretary  of  -Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  he  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public? 
existing  producers?  and  prospective  new  producers.  Any 
increase  m  class  one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or  in¬ 
creased  eonsumptnm  and  any  producer  class  one  bases 
forfeited  or  surrendered  shall  first  be  made  available  to 
new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 

niri  /n  Vi  rv 

v  rtrr  i*  m  i  ^ 

and  liy  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  -fR)-  the  feh 
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lowing ;  ‘-N otwithstanding  ike  previsions  of  seetion  8e-(f  2) 
sod  the  last  sentence  el  section  8e-(4h)-  el  this  Ae%  order 
provisions  under  -fd-f  above  shall  net  become  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unless  separately  approved  by  producers 
in  a  referendum  in  which  eaek  individual  producer  shah  have 
one  vote  and  may  he  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  sueh  pro¬ 
visions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagraph  8e-fl0)  (B) .  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
sueh  order  provisions  shah  not  he  considered 


of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.- 

Se€;  -ftkb  Sueh  Act  is  further  amended  -(a)-  by  adding  to 
subsection  8c-{§)-  the  following  new  paragraph--  “-(II)-  Mar¬ 
keting  orders  applicable  to  mhk  and  its  products  may  he 
limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing—  ami 
-(hf  by  amending  subsection  8e-(4-8)-  by  adding  after  the 
-words  “marketing  area^  wherever  they  occur  the  words  ^dr? 
in  tire  ease  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing  mibn 


Sec.  IOSt  The  provisions  of  this  title  shah  not  he  effec¬ 
tive  after  December  hD  196th 

Sec-t  4-tM-r  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  mhk 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  A-eff 


as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
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Agreement  Aet  el  193-7,  as  amended,  shall  be  the  same  sub¬ 
sequent  te  the  adoption  el  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  as  it  was  prier  thereto. 

TITLE  lb  WOOL 

Sbo.  804.  bn  section  703  el  the  National  Wool  Aet  el 
1954,  as  amended  -(08  Statr  940r  78  8tatr  994j  75  Stub 
306) ,  the  second  sentence  is  amended  te  read  as  follows : 
ASuch  price  snppert-  shah  be  limited  te  weel  and  mohair 
marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  -fo  49557  and 
ending  December  Afo  1969/- 

SbOt  808t  bn  section  703  el  the  -National  Wool  Aet  el 
1954,  as  amended,  the  proviso  at  the  end  el  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  is  amended  te  read  as  follows :  “-Provided,  That  the 
support  price  for  shorn  wed  shah  net  exceed  440  per  centum 
el  the  parity  price  therefor  nor  shall  be  lower  than  77  per 
centum  el  the  parity  price  therefor /- 

8bo7  803.  bn  section  703  el  the  National  Wool  Aet  el 
4-954,  as  amended,  the  fourth  sentence  is  amended  te  read  as 
follows :  d4  the  support  price  so  determined  dees  net  e-xeeed 
90  per  centum  el  the  parity  price  for  shorn  wod7  the  support 
price  for  shorn  wed  shah  be  at  saeh  level,  net  in  excess  d 
90  per  centum  nor  less  than  77  per  eentum  d  the  parity 
price  therefor,-  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order 
te  encourage  an  annual  production  d  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  d  shorn  wool.” 
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-TITLE  BT-  FEED  GRAINS 

Seo.-  301.  Section  405  of  tfee  Agricultural  Act  el  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  fey  adding  tfee  following  new  sufesee- 
tien  -{o)--: 

—  (c)  Eor  tfee  -1966  through  1969  crops  el  feed  grains^ 
tfee  Secretary  sfead  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  tfee  erep  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  in- 
eluded  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under 
section  16  (i)  of  tfee  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot ■ 
ment  Aefe  as  amended,  that  tfee  producer  shad  participate  in 
tfee  diversion  program  to  tfee  extent  prescribed  fey  tfee  Sec¬ 
retary,  andy  if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any 
crop,  fee  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligifeii-ity  for  price 
support  on  suefe  erep  of  feed  grains  that  tfee  producer  sfead 
not  exceed  feis  feed  grain  base-7  Provided,  That  tfee  Sccrc- 
tary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  sfead 
fee  required  as  a  condition  of  efegifedity  for  price  support  for 
barley  to  participate  in  tfee  acreage  diversion  program  for 
feed  grains  if  suefe  producer  has  previously  produced  a 
malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 
malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  tfee  farm  to  barley  in  exeess  of  449  per  centum 
of  tfee  average  acreage  devoted  on  tfee  farm  to  barley  in  49o9 
mid  1960y  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  tfee 
farm  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  tfee  acreage 
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I>/|  l»i'\  i) 

m  1 t  UgU 


on  the  farm  to  corn  and  gram  sorghums  in 
4949  and  1960,  and  dees  net  devote  any  acreage  4o voted  to 
the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  19§9  and  I960  to  toe 
production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
428  of  the  Eood  and  Agricultural  Act  of  4-968r  in  addition 


to  priee  support  provided  under  s 
of  this  section,  which  shall  he  made 
and  purchases?  for  any  feed  gram  n 


(n  \  fm,i  J_L\ 

y  IX  J  till  11  ^  U  I 

through  loans 
in  the  acreage 


diversion  program,  a  payment-in-kind  may  he  made  avail 
aide  to  producers  in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  the  Secre 


tary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  mure  primarily  to 
those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages 
of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  producer,  torch  payments-in-kind  shall  be 
made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted 
on  the  farm  for  harvest  as  the  tor  ret  ary  determines  desirable 


to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program :  Provided ,  That 
for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit 
producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  priee  support  progrann  An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  he- 
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of  droughty  floody  or  other  natural  disaster  M  fee 
deemed  to  fee  an  actual  acreage  ef  feed  grains  Ranted  for 
fearwsl  fee  purposes  ef  such  payments?  Tfee  Secretary  may 
mafee  net  to  exceed  eO  per  centum  ef  any  payments  herc- 
nnder  to  producers  in  advance  ef  determination  ef  perform  - 
a«ee7  Payments  in  kind  shah  fee  made  through  tfee  issuance 
ef  negotiable  eertifieates  which  tfee  Commodity  Credit  Cer- 
poration  sfeafe  redeem  for  feed  grains  -{such  feed  grains  to 
fee  ealued  fey  tfee  Secretary  at  net  less  tlnm  tfee  current  sup¬ 
port  price  made  available  through  leans  and  purchases,  plus 
rettsenable  carrying  charges)-  in  accordance  -with  regulations 
prescribed  fey  tfee  Secretary  andT  notwithstanding  any  etfecr 
prevision  ef  lawq  tfee  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sfealfe 
in  accordance  witfe  regulations  prescribed  by  tfee  Secretary, 
assist  tfee  producer  in  tfee  marketing  of  such  certificates?  Tfee 


ry  shall  provide  for  tfee  sharing  of  such 
among  producers  on  tfee  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis? 
If  tfee  operator  of  tfee  farm  elects  to  participate  in  tfee  acreage* 
diversion  program?  price  support  for  feed  grains  included  in 
tfee  program  shall  fee  made  available  to  the  producers  on 
such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  tfee  production 
of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  wfeieli  such  operator  agrees  to  divert;  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
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of  law-  pay  men ts-in-ki nd  under  this  subsection  -{&)-  and  sub¬ 
section  -{4)-  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  fey  tfee  Secretary 
tor  failure  of  a  producer  to  eomply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  tfee  programs  formulated  under  suofe  sufesoc- 
tions  and  section  4-6  of  tfee  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Acty  as  amended.” 

SfiOr  302.  Soetion  46  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Acfe  as  amended,  is  amended  fey  adding 
tfee  following  new  subsection: 

££-fi^-  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“■  (4)  Dor  tfee  4-966  through  1 969  crops  of  feed 
grains^  if  tfee  Secretary  determines  tfeat  tfee  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  willy  in  tfee  absence  of  an  acreage  dever- 
sion  program,  likely  fee  exeessivey  taking  into  account 
tfee  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason- 
afele  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and 
to  meet  any  national  emergency,  fee  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  di-version  program  for  feed  grains,- 
without  regard  to  provisions  wfeiefe  would  fee  applicable 
to  tfee  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
whiehy  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  tfee  Scere  ■ 
tary  determines,  conservation  payments  sfeall  fee  made  to 
producers  who  divert  acreage  from  tfee  production 
of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  in¬ 
crease  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  4999 
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1-960  to  designated  soil  eon  serving  crops  of  practices 
including  summer  tallow  aud  idle  laud  fey  an  equal 
amount.  Payments  shall  fee  made  at  such  rate  of  Fates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  divertedT  not 
in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  feasie  county 
support  ratOj  including  the  lowest  rate  of 
lend  in  efleetT  Notwithstanding  the 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  suefe  diverted 
to  fee  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesameT 
Fy  sunflower,  castor  beans?  mustard  seed,  and 
flaxy  if  fee  determines  that  suefe  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,-  is 
not  hkely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject 
to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  fee  at  a  rate 
determined  fey  the  Secretary  to  fee  fair  and  reasenafelcT 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  suefe  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops,  hot  in  no  event  shah  the 
payment  exceed  one  half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would 
fee  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conserva¬ 
tion  uses.  dfee  term  deed  grains’  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and?  if  designated  fey  tfee  Secretary,  barley 
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and  il  ler  ey  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  pur¬ 
poses  el  having  acreage  devoted  te  the  production  el 
wheat  considered  as  devoted  te  the  production  el  feed 


te  the  provisions  el  section  £28  el  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  el  -Hfrkfr  the  term  -feed 
grains’  shah  include  eats  and  ryce  Provided.,  That 
acreages  el  corn?  grain  sorghums?  and?  h  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shah  net  he  planted  in  hen  el 
acreages  el  eats  and  ryen  Provided  further,  -That  the 
acreage  deveted  te  the  prednetien  el  wheat  shah  net  he 
eensidered  as  an  acreage  el  leed  grains  ler  purposes  el 
establishing  the  leed  grain  base  acreage  ler  the  farm 
ler  subsequent  crops:  Such  leed  grain  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  shah  require  the  producer  te  take  such  measures 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  te  keep  such  di¬ 
verted  acreage  tree  from  erosion-?  insects;  weeds?  and 
rodents:  The  acreage  eligible  ler  participation  in  the 
program  shah  he  such  acreage  {net  te  exceed  TO  per 
centum  el  the  average  acreage  an  the  farm  devoted  te 
leed  grains  m  the  crop  years  49 T9  and  4000  or  twcntv- 
frve  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  necessary  te  achieve  the  acreage  reduction 
goal  for  the  crop?  Payments  shah  he  made  in  kind? 
The  acreage  el  wheat  produced  en  the  farm  during  the 
crop  years  49T9,  4900;  and  4904?  pursuant  te  the 
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exemption  provided  m  seetion  335  (f)-  el  the  Agricul- 
htral  Adjustment  Aet  el  14J38-  as  amended?  prior  te  Its 
repeal  by  the  Teed  and  Agriculture  Aet  el  Hbdl?  in 
excows  el  the  small  larm  base  acreage  ler  wheat  estab¬ 
lished:  under  seetion  SOS  el  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Aet  el  103 87  as  amended,  may  he  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  hi  establishing  the  Iced  grain  hase  acreage  ler  the 
larun  The  {Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  te  correct  ler  ab¬ 
normal  lacters  affecting  production,'  and  te  give  due 
consideration  te  tillable  acreagej  crop-rotation  practices? 
types  el  sod?  sod  and  -water  conservation  measures?  and 
topography.  Notwith s ta  1 1  d i n g  any  other  prevision  el 
this  subsection  -fi-J-fbf?  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unan¬ 
imous  request  of  the  State  committee  established  pur¬ 
suant  te  section  8-fb)-  el  the  Sod  Conservation  and 
domestic  Allotment  Act?  as  amended,  adjust  the  leed 
grain  bases  lor  forms  within  any  State  or  county  to 
the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary 
m  order  to  establish  lair  and  equitable  leed  grain  bases 
lor  larms  within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary 
may  make  net  to  exceed  SO  per  centum  el  any  payments 
te  producers  in  advance  el  determination  el  performance. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  el  this  subsection-; 
barley  shad  not  be  included  in  the  program  lor  a  pro- 
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ducer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section 
105(e)  ot  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1940,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and 
does  not  knowingly  devote,  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  440  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960r 
^ otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  4-  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year 
may  he  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  established  for 
farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms  on  which 
there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  4-959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors-:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed 
grains?  tbe  past  experience  of  tbe  farm  operator  in  the 
production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  for  his 
livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  tbe  farm  operator?  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed 
grain  base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  mi  tbe  farm  in  each  of 
the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
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section  except  that  producers  on  sueh  farm  shah  net  he 
eligible  for  conservation  payments  for  the  first  year  for 
which  the  food  grain  haso  is  established. 

(3)  -There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  l-6-(i) . 

--(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

“  (5)  Payments  in  kind  shah  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shah  redeem  for  feed  grains  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and?  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  lawy  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall7  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  m  the  marketing  of  such  eertifieatesT  Feed  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer¬ 
tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 


through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 


ti>n1T\r  ■  1 1  o' 
tnTTTiTT^ 


charges. 

“  (G)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law^ 
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tke  Secretary  miw,  by  mutual  a+ 
duee-ty  terminate  or  modify  any 
entered  into  pursuant  to  tins  s 


with  tke  pro- 

T\T«/\1T1  All  pi  T  r 

IJ  1  U  >  lUU o J  y 

if  ke 


suek  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
ky  drought  or  other  disaster  op  in  order  to  prevent,  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  fke  supply  of  feed  grainsA 
Sec.  303:  Section  336  of  fke  4tood  and  Agriculture  Aef 
of  1-9627  as  amended,  is  amended  ky  deleting  fke  language 
beginning  with  Ake  requirements-  and  ending  with  -AVgri  ■ 
cultural  Aef  of  1 901-  and^  and  substituting  tkerefor  Ahe 
requirements  of  any  program  under  wkiek  price  support  A 
extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  priee  support 
may  ke  emended  erA 

TITLE  IV  GOT TO A 

Sec.  404t  Tke  -A-gri enituraf  Adjustment  Aet  of  4938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows-: 

-f4f  Seetion  348  of  tke  Aet  is  amended  ky  adding  tke 
following  new  sentences  at  tke  end  thereof :  --Pipe  Secretary 
may  extend  tke  period  for  performance  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  m  connection  witk  payments  made  for  tke  period 
ending  J nly  347  4966,  or  may  make  payments  on  raw  cotton 
in  inventory  on  July  347  1 966-,  at  tke  rate  in  effect  on  suck 
date:  £to  payments  shall  ke  made  kereunder  with  resneet  to 


tke  1966  crop  cotton?” 
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-f2f  Section  346  el  the  Aet  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  ft  new  subsection  as  fellows : 

— (ef  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ef  this  Aety 
for  the  1 966-  4964t  1968,  and  4969  crops  ef  upland  eetton, 
if  the  farm  operator  elects  te  forego  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  ef  eetton  hy  planting  in  excess  ef  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  established  under  section  344y  all  eetton  ef 
such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  he  marketed  free  ef  any 
penalty  under  this  section :  Provided,-  That  this  subsection 
shah  he  applicable  only  te  farms  for  which  farm  aereage 
allotments  were  established  for  496b  and  the  farm  operator 
for  the  current  year  was  the  operator  ef  such  farm  for  4965 
or  has  acquired  sueh  farm  hy  inheritance  from  the  operator 
since  sueh  year?  The  operator  ef  any  farm  who  elects  te 
forego  price  support  for  any  snob  year  under  this  subsection 
shall  net  he  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on  any  ether 
farm  in  which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial  interest 


as  determined  by  the  Secretary?  Acreage  planted  te  cotton 
in  excess  ef  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  shall  net  he  taken  into  account  in  establishing 

f  n  fnvo  S*  f  p  f  n  con  4  y  on  /I  p  vm  o  r«vno  tro  ollnf  tnonbsj  - 
I  iiTrtTi  > 1  \  all  ,  rtjuiTtjj  ititvT  tttTttt  rnTtrit^r  tl  liuii  J  Ii5ii  t 

f3f  Section  359  ef  the  Act  is  amended,  effective  with 
the  4966  erepy  te  read  as  follows? 

ASe-Ct  359:  4n  order  te  afford 


jers  an 
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in  ft  program  el  reduced  acreage  and  liiglier 
as  provided  in  section  103  (d)  el  ti+e  Agri 
ettltural  Aet  el  49-10,  fts  amended,  Ike  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  a  national  domestic  allotment  ler  tke  1906,  1967,  4968,- 
and  1969  crops  el  upland  cotton  equal  to  tke  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  el  upland  cotton  (standard  bales  el 
leer  kundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)-  ler  tke  mar¬ 
keting  year  beginning  in  tke  year  in  which  tke  crop  is  to 
be  produeedr  4ke  Secretary  shall  determine  a  term  domestic 
acreage  allotment  percentage  ler  each  such  year  by  dividing 
-f4)-  tke  national  domestic  allotment  -fin  net  weight  pounds-)- 
by  -fS-f  tke  total  lor  all  States  el  tke  product  el  tke  State 
acreage  allotment  and  tke  projected  State  yield:  Provided, 
That  no  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than 
6b  per  centum  ol  suck  farm  acreage  allotment.  4ke  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  skak  be  established  by  multiply 
ing  tke  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  044 
by  tke  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage.  Such 
national  domestic  allotment  shall  be  determined  not  later 
than  October  4b  of  tke  calendar  year  preceding  tke  year  in 
which  tke  crop  is  to  be  produced.” 

4m,  Section  460  of  tke  A-grieultural  Act  of  40497 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  tke  following  new  sub¬ 
section  at  tke  end  thereof  : 

any  other  provision  of  this 
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Aefi  if  producers  have  net  disapproved  marketing  fpmtas^ 
price  support  sdad  be  made  available  for  tde  1966,  IdOTy 
1968,  and  4969  crops  of  upload  cot  too  os  provided  i«  tlds 


k 


-fej-  Price  support  for  each  sued  crop  of  upload  eottou 
sdod  de  made  avadablc  to  eeoperaters  tdreugd  loaus  at  sued 
level,  uot  exceeding  90  per  centum  of  tde  estimated  average 
world  market  price  for  Middling  ene-ined  updmd  eottou  at 
average  location  iu  tde  United  States  for  tde  marketing  year 
for  sued  crop,  as  tde  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
orderly  marketing  of  eottou  during  tde  darvest  season  and 

\xt  1 11  yAln  i  r~|  nai  O  o|  >  n  vn  A  P  4l~i  a  ^rAvl  f]  rri  r>  yTy  a!  fAy  Atlf  f  Dll 

W  111  1  vJlillll  till  l  lUv V  J 11UXU  oil  cl  1  vj  Ui  LllvJ  nUTitt  1 1  111  1 1161  1  Ur  “1/ 1/ 1/011 

produced  in  tde  United  States  taking  into  consideration  tde 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  tdis  Act-  Provided, 
■That  tde  national  average  loan  rate  for  tde  4-966  crop  sdad 
reflect  24  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-ined  upland 
cotton. 


“-(9)-  fide  Secretary  also  sdad  provide  price  si 
tdreugd  payments  in  easd  or  in  kind  to  eeoperaters  wde 
participate  in  a  cotton  acreage  reduction  program  as  provided 
in  tdis  subsections  Provided ,-  ddat  tde  total  of  tde  national 
average  loan  rate  for  any  Crop  under  paragrapd  -(Of  and 
tde  rate  at  wdied  payments  are  made  under  tdis  paragraph 
sdad  not  be  less  than  69  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per 
- 2 
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centum  el  the  parity  priee  ler  eetten :  Provided  further,  That 
ter  the  -106th  1067-,- 1968-,  and  4000  crops  el  cotton  payments 
shah  he  made  at  a  rate  net  less  than  0  cents  per  pound. 
Sueh  payments  shah  he  made  an  the  quantity  el  eetten 
determined  hy 


the  aereage  planted  te  cotton 
within  the  larm  domestic  aereage  allotment  hy  the  pro¬ 
jected  form  yiehfa  Provided,  That  any  such  farm  planting 
net  less  than  00  per  centum  el  sueh  allotment  shall  he  deemed 
te  have  planted  the  entire  amount  el  sueh  allotment t 

“-{-4-)-  The  Secretary  shah  provide  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  in  addition  te  the  payments  authorised  in  paragraph 
-f3)-  te  cooperators  who  divert  Irem  the  production  el  eetten 
te  approved  conservation  practices  te  the  extent  prescribed 
hy  the  Secretary-^  Provided,  That  sueh  diversion  shah  net 
exceed  00  per  centum  el  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  el  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet 

L  IT  1  U -tQ  n  a  n  m  A  n  r\ 
v*  1  tto  1  tlvJ \1  • 

—  (5)  The  eemhmed  rates  el  the  payments  under  para¬ 
graphs  -(3)-  and  -f4f  ler  the  1066  crop  shah  he  made  on  the 
farm  demestie  acreage  allotment  determined  on  the  basis  el 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  without  regard  te  aereage  reap¬ 
portioned  te  the  farm  under  section  341  (m)  (2)  el  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet  el  4038,  as  amended,  and 
shah  he  in  amounts  as  lehews-i 

-(Af  Tor  forms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  te 
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cetton  does  net  execed  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allet- 
meftty  an  amount  equal  to  £9-8  per  eentum  of  tire  basic 
level  of  support  established  trader  paragraph 

‘L(B)  Bor  farms  oa  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
eottoo  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by 
not  atorc  than  45t4  per  centum,  an  amount  cqaal  to  0^4r 
per  centum  of  tbe  basic  level  of  support  established  under 

11Q  vo  /vvn  -r~v  n  /  O  I 
jpttl  cl  jJIl  \  /  ~ 

“  (C)  ?or  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
eotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  bv 
more  than  1-5-.4  per  centum  but  by  not  more  than  OOtK 
per  eentnnq  an  amount  equal  to  51.4  per  centum  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph 

)  -N  ot  with  standing  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  no  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect 

to  tltn  /I  Ai~n  A^twi  nil  a!  nionf  TtAvf  i  ru~>  aI  n  ~n  o  o ’o  vo  _ 
tU  TTTu  tlUI  1  IvJutlL"  tillUl  lllLllt  pUl  Ill'll  tjt  ell  1  y  ttvi  A  v 

£a  fl)  a  fn  yi  ay  t]i  A  AVAVl  PI  AAg  /if 

tU  1 1 1 V  I  it  1  111  lllluvl  l  llv  \J  1  U  V  lolUllb  U1 


314  (m)  (2f  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
•198&7  as  amendedy  greater  than  4A0  per  centum  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph 
“T-he  Secretary  may  mahe  not  to  exceed  50  per 
of  the  payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers  m 

-fO)-  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in 


U 


the  acreage 


program  authorized  in  this  subsection 
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and  ne  acreage  is  planted  te  eetten  on  the  lamp  price  sup- 
pert  payments  shad  fee  made  at  a  rate  equal  te  §0  per  centum 
el  the  national  average  lean  rate  established  under  paragraph 
-(d)-  en  the  quantity  el  cotten  determined  hy  multiplying  45 
per  centum  el  dee  larm  acreage  abetment  hy  the  projected 
larm  yieb^  and  the  remainder  el  such  abetment  nary  be  re¬ 
leased  under  the  previsions  of  scethm  344- (m)- -(d)-  el  the 
-Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  el  441387  as  amended:  bhe 
acreage  en  vehicle  payment  is  made  under  this  paragraph 
shad  he  regarded  as  planted  te  cotton  ler  purposes  el  estab¬ 
lishing  luture  Stateq  eeuntyj  and  larm  acreage  abetments  and 
larm  hasesr 

-‘-(-7)-  Additional  priee  support  provided  under  this  sub¬ 
section  by  payments  unkind  shad  he  made  through  the 
issuaeree  el  eertbieates  which  the  Commodity  Gredit  Gerpora- 
tien  shad  redeem  under  regulations  issued  lev  the  Secretary 
he  cotton  valued  at  net  less  than  the  dm  rate  therelorr 
4he  Gerperatien  may7  under  regulations  prescribed  hy  the 
Secretary-7  assist  the  producers  m  the  marketing  el  such 
eertbieates  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  w4b  best  effectuate  the  purposes  el  the 
program  autbariml  hy  this  sebseetiem 


----(8)-  Payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect  te 
arty  larm  shad  he  conditioned  on  the  larm  having  an  acreage 
el  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  el  -(i)-  the 
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reduction  in  wtei  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  suek 
payments  nutter  tins  subsection  amt  -fUf  tke  average  acre¬ 
age  of  cropland  on  tke  farm  devoted  to  de signaled  soil  con¬ 
serving  crops  or  praetieesy  including  summer  fallow  ami 
idle  land?  during  a  base  period  prescribed  ky  tke  Secretary : 
Provided;  44ml  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part 
of  suck  reduced  acreage  to  ke  devoted  to  tke  production  of 
guary  safflowery  smt  flowery  castor  keansy  mustard  seedy  and 
daxy  if  ke  determines  tkat  suck  production  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  suck  commodities,  is  not  likely 
to  increase  tke  east  of  tke  price  support  progranp  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  incomer 

dke  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any 
farm  wkiek  qualifies  for  payment  under  tkis  subsection  except 
under  paragrnpk  -(d)-  skaky  for  purposes  of  estabksking  future 
Statey  countvy  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  kasesy 
ke  tke  farm  acreage  allotment  establisked  under  section  344 
of  tke  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  f-93Sy  as  amendedy 
excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (m-)-f2-)  there  of  r 
^4Qf  44te  Secretary  skal!  provide  adequate  safeguards 
P>  ^i-’etcet  tke  interests  of  tenants  and  skarecroppersy  kiclud- 
ing  provision  for  skaring  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in  price 

support  under  tkis  suksectrom 

Aotwitkf4mding  any  otker  provision  of  tkis 

section?  tke  amount  of  price  support  payments  made  with 
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respect  to  any  farm  may  fee  adjusted  for  Mare  te  eemply 
felly  wife  tfee  terms  and  conditions  ef  tfee  program  formu  ■ 
lated  pursuant  te  tills  sufescction. 

^12)  Notwithstanding  any  ether  prevision  ef  this  Aefe 
dj  as  a  result  ef  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect 
te  price  support  under  this  subsection?  tfee  Secretary  is  unable 
te  make  available  te  all  eeep orators  tfee  full  amount  ef 
combined  price  support  te  wfeiefe  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  paragraphs  -f2f  and  -ffef  ef  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  ef  upland  cotton?  -(A)-  price  support  te  cooperators 
shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop  -(if  marketing  quotas 
have  net  been  disapproved)  through  leans  er  purchases  at 
suefe  level  net  less  than  fefe  per  centum  ner  mere  than  00  per 
centum  ef  tfee  parity  price  therefor  as  tfee  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate-?  -(41)-  in  order  te  keep  upland  cotton  te 
tfee  maximum  extent  practicable  in  tfee  normal  channels  ef 
trade7  suefe  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  tfee 
simultaneous  purchase  ef  cotton  at  tfee  support  -price  there 
for  and  resale  at  a  lower  price  er  through  leans  under 
wfeiefe  tfee  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  ef  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  tfee  amount  ef  tfee  lean  thereon ; 
and  -(G)-  suefe  resale  er  redemption  price  shall  fee  suefe 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  market 
mg  of  cotton  during  tfee  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an 
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adequate  share  of  the  work!  market  for  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States. - 

“  (4-3)  Section  408  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Aet  ol  1919, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  hast  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  feb 
lowing:  t-P-rovkiedrj  That  for  the  1966,  -1-96 7,  49-68,  and 
4969  crops  of  npland  cotton  a  cooperator  shah  be  a  produeer 
on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  net  (wooed 
an  acreage  equal  to  89  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  determined  without  regard  to  any  acreage  reap¬ 
portioned  to  the  farm  under  paragraph  34-4(m)  (2)  of  the 
■Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet  of  19387  as  amended^  plus  an 
acreage  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  acres  reapportioned  to 


the  farm  under  sueb  paragraph^ 

“  (11)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Sod 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Aeb  as  amended, - 
(relating  to  assignment  of  pa3rments)  shah  also  apply  to 


payments  under  this 

SeOt  403t  Section  394  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Aet  of  1938t  as  amended^  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing  new  subparagraphs  to  paragraph  (43 )  of  subsection  (b)  : 

■“  (L)  --Projected  National,-  Statey  and  county  yields1 
for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  pee  harvested  oere  of  soeh  eeep  m  the  United 
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Ike  State  and  Ike  eeuntyy  respectively,  during  eaek  el  tke 
kve  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  tke  year  in  wkicli 
seek  projected  yield  ler  tke  United  States^  tke  Staley  and  tke 
~  respectively,-  is  determined,  adjnsted  ler  abnormal 
conditions  afieeting  seek  yieldy  ler  trends  in  yields, - 
and  ler  any  significant  changes  in  prednetien  practices. 

(-M)  Projected  larm  yiekk  ler  any  erep  el  eotten  skall 
ke  determined  en  tke  basis  el  tke  yield  per  harvested  acre 
el  sack  erep  en  tke  larm  durmg  eaek  el  tke  tkree  calendar 
years  immediately 


kng  tke  year  in  which  seek  pro¬ 
jected  larm  yield  is  determined-,-  adjusted  ler  abnormal 
weather  condtions  afieeting  suek  yieldy  ler  trends  in  yields; 

e  /I  fm!  o q i  (Tti  i  t  lif  pli  o ti  (Tp n  1 11  livn/ln  i  nit  nvnpfi  pec*  Kiif 

ceil  tit  I U  A  ill  o  1  ^  lllllvcllll/  v,  1 It  l  l  1  ^  v  o  1J1  I /I  Utlllv-lI'Jll  IUL  civ.  111.  vO  y  U  ll  1/ 

miiA  rxTTPii f  oli o  11  c?i i r*li  f onTi  ol rl  La  Iaqci  tlva n  f li e 

riv7  t  V  Ullt  olnlll  ollv'll  1 11  UTv  I’lv.  u  1  ill  111  V  llllU  tlu  JLU oo  Lllctll  tUv 

normal  yield  ler  suek  larm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  -(4)- 

a£  flllC!  TIP  Til iTVfl  111  ) 

tjl  Milo  ^Jctl  1  cljdll* 

SeGt  404t  Section  407-  el  tke  Agricultural  Act  el  1-949, 
as  amendedy  is  amended  ky  adding  at  tke  end  tkereol  tke  leb 
lewmgs  -  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  prevision  el  this  see- 
tieny  ler  tke  period  August  47  4060y  through  duly  34y  1970, 
-(4)-  tke  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland 
eotten  lor  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells  eotten 


ler  export,  in  ne  eventy 


ry  at  less  than  1-40  per  centum 


el  tke  lean  ratey  and  -f24-  tke  Commodity  Credit 


shall  sell  er  make 


use  at  current 
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market  priees  in  eaek  marketing  year  a-  gnantky  el  apkrnd 
eetten  egnal  to  Ike  amonnt-  ky  wkiek  Ike  prednetien  el  np- 
land  eetten  is  leas  Ikon  ike  estimated  remmemeats  ler  domes  ■ 


tie  nse  ami  ler  expert  ler  snek  marketing  yearn  4ke  gccre- 
tary  may  make  seek  estimates  and  adjustments  tkerein  at 
seek  times  as  ke  determines  will  kest  effeetnote  tke  pre¬ 
visions  el  part  -fff-)-  nf  tke  foregoing  seiitenee  and  snek  gnan- 
tities  el  eetten  as  are  recked  te  lie  sokl  nnder  snek  sen- 
tcnec  skak  ke  offered  ler  sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so 
as  net  te  affeet  market  priees  nndn-lyd1 


S-KCn  405t  4ke  Agrienltnral 


Aet  el  49387  as 


ed  ky  adding  alter  seetien  344  tke  tallow 


4110*  nrmz 
XI  lg  TTtTTv 


ASeCt  344a-  -fa)-  ArOtwitkstamling  any  etker  prevision  el 
law-  tke  Secretary;  il  ke  determines  tkat  it  will  net  impair 
tke  effective  operation  el  tke  program  invelved7  -(-!-)-  may 
permit  tke  owner  and  operator  el  any  larm  ler  wkiek  a 
eetten  aereage  alletment  is  estakksked  te  sell  or  lease  all  er 
any  part  er  tke  rigid  te  all  er  any  part  el  snek  tdletment 
-fexelading  tkat  part  el  tke  alletment  wkiek  tke  Secretary 
determines  was  apportioned  te  tke  larm  Irem  tke  national 


aereage  reserve)-  te  any  etker  owner  er  eperater  el  a  larm 
ler  trail sler  te  snek  farm-;  -{-2j-  may  permit  tke  owner  el  a 
farm  te  transfer  all  er  any  part  el  snek  alletment  te  any  etker 
form  owned  ky  kinm  Prewekdj  41m t  tke  antkerity  granted 
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under  this  section  may  be  exercised  for  the  calendar  years 


1966,  49b7T  49d8y  and  4d697  but  ad  transfers  hereunder 
shad  he  fer  sued  period  of  years  as  the  parties  thereto  may 
agree? 

--fb}-  transfers  under  this  section  shad  he  subject  to  the 
following  conditions-;  -ft)-  ae  adetment  shad  be  transferred  to 
a  farm  m  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  ase  m  another 
State-;  -fir}-  farm  allotments  may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer 
to  farms  in  another  eoanty  within  the  same  State,  provided 
that  farmers  ■within  the  eoanty  of  origin  vrid  hava  priority  in 


I oo eni n*  av 
njxtoii lii  trr 


for  an  initial  pe¬ 


riod  of  4o  days  after  an  intent  to  sed  or  lease  has  been  hied 
with  the  Coanty  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 


a|  f  ooll  ov-lt*  i  i  i  f/n  ri  1a  ij/ill  n  f  £1.  eta  foci  T1V1 PO  * 

Ut  tllu  11  u  111  illir  LU  o v  1.1  tl t  tt  titlvU  U1  H. v  ^ 

-fni)-  no  transfer  of  an  allot ment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a 
mortgage  or  other  den  shall  be  permitted  unless  the  transfer 
is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder  ;  -fief  no  sale  of  a  farm  adot 

iv>  a.a  f  p  1 1  o  1 1  La  iiAvi^itt^  J  ,i  £  n  ool  a  nf  PAttmt  oil  a  f  ai  /  ^  i  1 1~  1a 

11  ILllT  ollclll  Ttv  TTvrxiTT  1 1  L  vl  IT  till  y  oil  1  vl  ul  1  Ul  Ivll  it  11  v*  1 1  M  vl  1  1  tv 

til  A  OO  A  fp  V1Y1  1 1  O  ,P  llAAU  A  1  O  cl  A  TVltln  V>  til  til  VAA  1 1 

til v  kTctirTt"  Till rii  xitro  vtvir  iiiciTtvj  tnttrni  mil*  liiiv. u  h 


preceding  erop  years ;  -fv)-  the  total  cotton  allotment  for 
any  farm  to  whieh  allotment  is  transferred  by  sale  or  lease 

oil  nil  a!  AVAAAA  til  A  fo  O  avao  (TA  oil  a!  Til  Airi  I  AV  A^  VA-- 

olllt IX  llv/L  t  At  ttU  tlltJ  1  ctl  111  till  L  It tt II v/ Ul  1 IV lit  ITT  till IV  rt^ 

apportioned  acreage)  established  for  soeh  farm  for  Ad6b  by 
more  than  one  hundred  acres;  (vi)  no  cotton  in 


25  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  shad  be 
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footed  on  any  farm  frem  which  the  allotment  -(or  part  of 
aa  allotment-)-  la  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  following 
soeh  sale-  nor  shall  any  cotton  In  exee-ss  of  the  remaining 
acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  he  planted  on  any  farm  from 
which  the  allotment  -for  part  of  an  allotment)-  is  leased 
during  the  period  of  sneh  lease?  and  the  producer  on  such 
farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Score 
tary-s  approval  of  any  sneh  sale  or  lease?  and  (vii)-  no  trails 
fer  of  allotment  shall  he  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is 
hied:  with  the  county  committee  of  the  eounty  to  which  sneh 
is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that  the 
?s  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
iHe)_  ^ke  hnnsfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of 
also  the  acreage  history?  farm  base?  and  mar- 
ffeting  quota  attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer 
is  made  prior  to  the  determination  of  the  allotment  fer  any 
year  the  transfer  shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or 
operator  to  have  an  allotment  determined  fer  the  farm  for 
sneh  year :  jbmuWed,  That  m  the  ease  of  a  transfer  by  lease, 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  he  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  whieh  sneh  allot¬ 
ment  is  transferred  r 


U 


-(d)-  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton 


allotment  and  acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall  not 
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be  eligible  let  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the  free 
yeft.es  following  the  year  in  which  such  transfer  is  made. 

iijej-  Tke  transfer  el  ft  portion  el  ft  la  mi  abetment  which 
was  established  under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for 


cotton  or  which 
mnnr  farm 
ntinimiiin  farm 


tes  to  bring  the  lami  within  the  mini- 
prevision  ler  cotton  shall  cause  the 
or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 


eguftt  to  the  abetment  remaining  on  the  larm  alter  snob 

i  i*ioi i  olp.y 
t  l  lUI  Inlv'iT 

-^-(-f)-  The  Secretary  shah  prescribe  regulations  lor  the 
administration  ol  tins  seetmnj  whieh  sbab  inebide  provisions 
lor  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment  transferred  b  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a  substantially 
higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary? 

“  (g)  41  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which 
the  farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  eontraefr  crop¬ 
land  conversion  agreemontj  or  other  similar  land  utilhation 
agreementy  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shah  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment^  but  no  adjust¬ 
ment  shah  be  made  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred? 

ii_(hj-  The  Secretary  shah  by  regulations  authorize  the 
between  farms  in  the  same  ceuntyy  or 
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acreage 


farms  m  adjoining  counties  witkin  a  State,-  el 
allotment  for  riee  acre-age  allotment.  Any  seek  exchange 
skak  ke  make  on  tke  kasis  of  appkeation  kled  wkk  tke 
county  committee  ky  tke  owners  and  operators  of  tke  farms? 
auk  tke  transfer  allotment  between  tke  farms  skall 


Lkl  flip  voL  t/w  1 
T7T  tltu  1  l  lu  ll Tl 


m  kistorv  for  tke  commodity? 


skak  ke  aere  for  aere  or  on  seek  otker  basis 


s  is  fair  ank 


•©: 


for  tke  farms  involved  and  otker 


y  takin 
of  tke  soil 

to  /  ttpiifl  \]  tnurrt 
lilv"  l  U1  o*  TtvT  I  cl  I  III 


from  tke  wkiek  tke  entire  eotton  or  riee  allotment  kas  keen 
transferred  skak  ke  eligible  for  an  akotment  of  eotton  or  riee 
as  a  new  farm  wit-kin  a  period  of  free  erop  years  after  tke 
date  of  seek  exchange? 

—ft-)-  4ke  provisions  of  tkis  section  relating  to  eotton  skak 
apply  only  to  upland  eottonA 

Stse?  40tk  kke  Secretary  may?  to  tke  extent  ke  deems 
g_  provide  ky  appropriate  regulations  for  surrender 
and  acreage  kistory  appkeakle  to  aere- 
diverted  from  tke  production  of  eotton  under  tke  erop 
-and  adjustment  program?  An  eotton  in  excess  of  tke  re- 
[oaining  acreage  akotment  on  tke  farm  skak  ke  planted  for 
ke  five  succeeding  crop  years  on  a*ry  farm  which  all  or  part 
4  ke  akotment  kas  keen  surrendered?  Any  eotton  akot- 
^oont  or  acreage  kistory  surrendered  pursuant  to  tke  fore- 
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going  authority  shall  he  held  in  reserve  in 
future  national  State7  eeunty,  and  farm  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  basesT  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  increase  by 
net  mere  than  2b  per  eentnm  the  rale  er  rales  ef  annual 
le  he  made  le  producers  under  sueh  program  who 
cotton  acreage  and  abetment  history  pursuant  lo 
the  authority  of  this  seetiom  In  earrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  seel  ion,  the  Secretary  may  use  Commodity  Lredit 
Corporation  stoehs  and  funds  for  effectuating  payment  to 
producers? 

TITLE  ¥  WHEAT 

Seo?  bO-E  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  IbOb7  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  -3-9-3S,-  as  amended  j  IS  ftlXlCRflcd  SS  folloWS-T 
or  Section  bb2  is  amended  by  changing  item  -flu)-  in 
subsection  -(h)-  to  read:  ‘-will  he  utilized  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  -(including  poul¬ 
try)-  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which 
will  he  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  ddd  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  I9£2-  and  by  adding  the  following  new 


“(d)  A otwithstnnding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act? 
the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
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years  406#  through  4-969,  and  form  marketing  quotas  shah 
not  he  in  effect  lor  sued  erops  ©I  wheat.” 

-(Of  Seetion  666  is  amended  to  read  as  follows-;  ‘-The 
Secretary  shah  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  lor  each 
crop  el  wheat;  The  amount  el  the  national  acreage  allot 
ment  lor  any  crop  ol  wheat  shall  he  the  number  ol  acres 
which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  ol  the  projected 
national  yield  and  expected  undcrplantings  -(acreage  other 
than  that  not  harvested  because  ol  program  incentives)  ol 
farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  ol  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  lor  -wheat  lor  the 
marketing  year  lor  suek  erop-j  or  11  a  national  marketing 
quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  determined  il  one  had  been  proclaimed.  4be  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  sueb  national  acreage  allotment 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  ol 
adequate  but  not  cxeessive  stocks  in  the  United  States; 

-(3-)-  Subsection  -{af  ol  section  664  is  amended  to  read 

no  tV>  I  I  QtTTfi  • 
ttT5  lUlxtJ  Wo. 

*_  /  o  \  Tj  >  a  ~n  n  f  l  mi  n  1  ft  1 1  in  on  f  fny  -wit  pn  £  1  oca  .a.  ypqAyvp 

I  it  I  JL  11  v  Illl I/IU 1  IMi  illlU  l lllv  Ill  1 U 1  YY  11  vU  t ^  l U OD  tt  1  vuUl  V  U  \7x 

not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  speeinl  acreage  re¬ 
serve  provided  for  in  this  subseetion7  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
yearns  allotment  lor  each  such  State,-  Including  for  4-966  the 
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increased  acreage  in  Ike  Slate  allotted  ter  -tObb  under  section 
b3tp  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Seere- 
tary  to  estahhsh  a  lab  and  equitable  apportionment  base  ler 
each  State,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop  rota¬ 
tion  pmetieesj  estimated  decrease  m  larm  allotments 
ol  loss  ol  history7  and  other  relevant  faetors?  The 

ppertienment  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to 


acreage  set  aside  herein  lor 


the  county  allotments  made  under  subsection  -fbj-  ol  this 
section,  on  the  basis  ol  the  relative  needs  ol  counties  lor  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas 
coming  into  production  ol  wheat?  There  also  shall  be  made 
available  a  special  acreage  reserve  ol  not  m  excess  ol  one 

1 1 1  i  ah  o  pyoci  o  o  f  \ ofovni  i  lixi  iilioi  n  w  f  a  La  rl p^ipoLI  p 

1111111 V*  I X  clvl  vO  ctu  tXv7t  vyiitTi  lie  tl  77  V  ill  U  kJ  L"  Lctl  V  IU  U  U  Llvull  itUlv 

lor  the  purposes  hereol  winch  sltah  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 


tional  acreage  reserve  provided  lor  in  this  subsection?  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States 
to  make  additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  ol  the 
relative  needs  ol  eountiesy  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 

-fioi *  nrltlil1  ah  n  1  oil  1  ‘.j  f  /o  ij.iu.La  n/1  i n  tL  r*  oil  of 

tur  (tttUll lullUl  tlilUtlUUillo  Tt7  lTTaltu  cl vl  J  tlv5i  lllv-llt o  TTT  LULU  M11U t 

ments  on  old  wheat  farms  -(that  isj  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  of  mete  of  tlic 
three  crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the 
allotment  is  established-)-  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
allotment  to  ineplaud  on  the  larm  is  less  than  one-hall  the 
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average  ratio  ©I  wheat  acreage  abetment  to  cropland  on  eld 
wheat  farms  in  the  county?  Sneh  adjustments  shah  net  pro¬ 
vide  an  allotment  for  an}1  farm  which  would  result  in  adet- 
ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-haM  of  so <4+ 


county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in 
any  county  shah  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  avail¬ 
able  therefor  in  the  count}1.-  Such  apportionment  from  the 
special  aereage  reserve  shah  he  made  only  to  counties  where 
wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop?  only  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an 
alternative  income  producing  crop?  and  only  h  an  efficient 
fanning  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve?  her  the 
purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on 
the  farm  shah  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland 
subsequent  to  the  496b  crop  yean- 

-f4f  Subsection  -fbf  of  section  bb4  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

l^b)-  hbe  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat?  less  a  re¬ 
serve  of  not  to  exceed  b  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  -(e)-  of  this  section,-  shah  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State?  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  wheat 
in  each  such 
H.R.  9811 - 3 


vn  including  for  4966  the  increased  acre- 
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age  ha  the  county  abetted  for  4938  pursuant  to  section  33eb 
adjusted  to  toe  extent  deemed  necessary  by  toe  -Secretary 
is  order  to  establish  a  fair  asd  equitable  apportiemsest  base 
for  each  eounty,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop 
fetation  practieesj  estimated  decrease  is  farm  abetmests 
because  el  loss  of  history,  ami  ether  relevant  faetersto 

-(#)-  Subsection  -(e)-  of  seetios  334  is  asresded  by  adding 
sew  paragraphs  -f3)-  asd  -(-4)-  to  read  as  follows : 

“-(8)'  htotwbh  standing  toe  provisions  to  paragraph  -{4-)- 
of  this  subseetiorg  the  past  acreage  to  wheat  for  4333  asd 
any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  <4  wheat  planted, ■ 
plus  toe  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  toe  harvest  as  grain 
os  the  farm  whieh  is  sot  is  excess  to  the  farm  acreage 
allotment. 

—(d)  htotwithstasdisg  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  -{e)-7  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1933  asd 
any  subsequent,  crop  to  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  -wheat  acreage  affot- 
srest  among  farms  hr  the  county  os  whieh  wheat  1ms  been 
planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  bees  planted^  for  harvest 
as  gram  hr  any  one  to  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  os  the  basis 
to  past  acreage  of  wheat  asd  the  farm  acreage  abetment 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  whieh  the 
allotment  is  being  established  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro- 
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vided.-  purposes  el  this  paragraph;  the  acreage  allot 
men!  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  he  adjusted  te 
refleet  established  crop- rotation  practices;  may  he  adjusted 
downward  te  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  mi 
the  larm  and  may  he  adjusted  upward  te  refleet  sneh  ether 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  he  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment : 
-Provided,-  That  -{ij-  for  purposes  of  computing  the  1966 
allotment  for  any  farm  not  in  eompliancc  with  its  1-964 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  -1965  acreage  allotment  shah 
he  reduced  by  7  per  eentum;  -fhf  for  the  -purposes  of  com 
puting  the  allotment  for  any  year;  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  he 
decreased  by  7-  per  eentum  if  for  the  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a 
voluntary  division  program  nor  a  certificate  program  was 
in  effect  and  there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage 
allotment-  for  sueh  year ;  -fm)-  for  purposes  of  clause  -{ii}-; 
any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  market- 
ing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored;  or  adjusted 
to  sere  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid 
or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect;  shall  he  considered  in  compliance  with 
the  allotment;  hut  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so 
stored  is  later  depicted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 
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of  sueb  depletion,  the  allotment  for  snob  farm  next  computed 
after  determination  of  such  depletion  shah  be  reduced  by 
reducing  tbe  allotment  for  tbe  immediately  preceding  year 
by  7-  per  centum-;  and  -(be)-  for  purposes  of  clauses  -fif  and 
:{n)-  if  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  tbe  reduction  in  tbe 
abetment  does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 
producers  on  farms  fohewing  speeiaf  crop  rotation  praetieesj 
be  may  modify  sueb  reduction  in  tbe  abetment  as  be  deter 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
to  sueb  producers.’ * 


-(6}-  Subsection  :{df  of  section  334  is  repealed.- 
-fTf  Subsection  -{gf  of  section  334  is  amended  by 
striking  out  tbe  language  '^except  as  prescribed  in  tbe 
provisos  to  tbe  first  sentence  of  subsections  -faf  and  -(b)^ 
respectively,  of  tbis  section-”  in  tbe  first  senteneer 

ea  Seetion  3-3-5  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  fohowing :  “This  seetion  shah  not  be  appbeable 
to  tbe  erops  planted  for  harvest  in  1366  and  subsequent 
years.”- 

-(3)-  Seetion  333  (b)  is  amended  -(4-)-  by  striking  out 
“1364  and  -1365  erops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  tbe  calendar  years  4364  through 
■1963”;  and  -{4}-  by  striking  out  of  tbe  third  sentence  ^23 
per  centum  of  tbe  farm  acreage  allotment”-  and  -fifteen 
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acres”  and  substituting  ^^50  per  rente nt  of  tde  term  acreage 
allotment  and  “twenty-free  acres—  respectively. 

-fl-Of  Section  339  (e)  is  amended  te  read  as  fellows : 
“The  Secretary  may  permit  ad  or  any  pact  ef  tde  diverted 

n  eren  (yo  f  / y  lin  /l  / > \r/  \ f  / >/)  f  a  f  ly  / >  nv<n1iw.f  inn  (Ti inr  000,0 rrt r\ 

UiUl  Uu^ U  It/  TT\5  HU  V  U  lvj  \ l  tv  I'llU  1  UvUivtl U1 1  U1  ^  llill  y  ovkilllllv y 

or>  4-tH  AiirAi*  ciiii  if  eo  of  ni*  1  TV  t  y/l  gepd  n  n  /1  finv, 

pit  1 1 1\  '  \V  v  1  j  fall  II  HU  \V  U1  y  vcl  olv  *  I  UtittiDj  1 1 1 1  luttl  1  u  mv  v  cl  j  MI  111  UMAj 

if  de  determines  tdat  sued  preduetien  ef  tde  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adeep  ate  supply;  is  not  dkely  to 
increase  tde  cost  of  tde  price-support  program  and  wifi  not 
affect  farm  income;  subject  to  tde  condition  tdat 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
sued  crop  sdod  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  tde  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  tde  use  of 


sued  acreage  for  tde  production  of  sued  crops-;  Provided-,  That 
in  no  event  shall  tde  payment  eveeed  one  dad  tde  rate  wined 
otherwise  would  be  appdeable  if  seed  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  usesr” 

Sfite  dOdr  Effective  mdy  wdd  respect  to  tde  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  tde  calendar  years  1966  through 
1969,-  and  tde  marketing  years  for  sued  crops;  section  dTffb 


is  amended  to  read  as 

“Seo.  dTdte  A  wheat  marketing 


yy-w*/  \  nn 

UI  Ugl  Mill  itk? 


provided  in  this  subtitle  shad  be  m  effect  for  tde 


years  for  tde  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  tde  calendar  years 
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1  1  1  W  <  - 

ttTltttTi 


tion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  tire  Beere- 
tary  slrall  determine  -(4-)-  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for 
sueh  year  wliieli  shall  he  -(4)-  the  amount  of  wheat  he  esti¬ 
mates  will  he  used  during  saeh  year  for  food  products  for 
consumption  in  the  -United  Btates7  hut  tire  amount  of  wheat 
in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for  eon- 


lilt' 


es  shall  not  he  less  than  five  hun¬ 


dred  million  bushels,  and  -(n)-  that  portion  of  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  he  estimates  will  he  exported  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  produets  tl hereof  during  the  marketing  year  on 

1 1 )  flip  QnpyAt r> i*tt  md  <  i  npe  f  1  \ ci  f  >a yl:  nf  nur  povf  1  flYOvfpC! 

wTriTtiT  tllU  lj)\7v7i  tTiliy  iAt~Tvl  lit  1 1 1  v>n  t  rittt  r>  fell  lVv  111  t  tvol  tlritll 

shall  he  issued  to  producers  hr  order  to  achieve,  insofar 
as  practicable^  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this 
subtitle,  and  -(5)-  the  national  ahoeation  percentage  for 
such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  wlrich  the 
national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be 
determined  for  such  marketing  year  if  a  national 
go  eta  for  such  year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the 
product  ion  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will 
not  be  hr  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.- 
dire  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
producers  hr  excess  of  the  number  of  certificates  acquired  by 
ssors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five  hundred 
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midien  bushel  or  m+ 


Q  AT  f  1  /"V  f  VI  A1  1  i  >  f 

“  v/1  l  llU  ctiTi  vXutiTt7 


of  wheat  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  Ended  States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corpora ti on.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  mar¬ 


keting  allocation  for  sack  markctiiig  year  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  tbe  number  of  acres 
in  tbe  bum  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  tbe  projected 
farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentaged’ 

SsOr  bdor  Effective  beginning  with  the  -1-970  crop?  sec¬ 
tion  dd9b  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘-normal  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting 
t^prejected  burn  y-ield---.- 

SeCt  bO-E  -(a)-  Elective  open  enactment  of  this  Aet?  sec¬ 
tion  879d  (d)-  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  substituting  the  following “The  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for 
donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat? 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown?  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by 
the  State  or  agency  thereof?  wheat  processed  for  donation?  and 
wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
noncommercial?  Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  beginning 
dttly  4?  4-964r  There  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 
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this 


Coverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to 


defy  4?  4964r  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  alter  duly  4? 
49647  shall  he  deemed  to  he  rcmo¥ed  for  sale  or  consumption 
at  the  thee  it  is  placed  m  barrels  for  aging  cxecpt  that  upon 
the  giving  el  a  bend  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary?  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  and 
be  required  may  he 


for  such 


as  m-uv 


until  such  beverage  is  bottled  for 


safer  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bom^ 
or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement?  and  subsequent  ex¬ 
portation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  pur¬ 
poses  ol  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the  Car 
nadian  portA 

-(h)-  Seetion  349-(d)-  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  “flouA  the  following :  ^excluding  dour  clears  not  used 
for  human  consumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) -- 

-14ris  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  sixty  days 
following  enactment  of  tins  Aety  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  such 
sixty-day  period: 

-(e)-  Section  370d-(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  “Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  yearj  the  Secretary  may 
require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  preceding  mar- 
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kethig  year  to  Ik;  ae<  pored  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  preduets  daring  snob  preceding  marketing  ye ar  even 
tbongb  Ike  feed  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for 
sale  or  eoesemptum  after  the  end  of  tbe  marketing  yearv- 
or  Section  670g  is  amended  by  inserting  ^a)-^  after 
“S-E-t-  679g-  and  adding  a  new  subsection  -(b)-  as  fellowse 
-(b)-  -Whenever  tbe  bus?  value  per  busbel  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 
different  from  tbe  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  eertlb- 
eates  for  tbe  preceding  marketing  year7  tbe  Secretary  Is 
to  take  sueb  action  as  be  determines  necessary  to 
tbe  transition  between  marketing  yearsr  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  tins  subtitle,  sueb  authority 
shall  ineludcj  but  shad  nut  be  limited  to7  tbe  authority  to  sell 
certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  tbe  presuming  of  wheat 
into  food  products  covering  suede  pu  entities  of  wlieaty  at  sueb 
prieesy  and  u'nder  sueb  terms  aud  eenehtions  as  tbe  Secretary 
may  by  regulatieu  jrrovider  Any  sueb  certificate  shall  be 
issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation^ 

Se€t  oOb.  -Tbe  Agrieubural  Act  of  4964  is  amended  as 

4  r\  1  1  ait  t  a  * 

1U11U  Tv  75  • 

-(4)-  Amendment  -(7b  ef  section  TOT  is  ameneled  by 
striking  ottt  ^4064  and  496 A*  ami  snbstrtutmg  —tbe  calender 
vears  4064  through  49 60A 

-(Tf  Amendment  -(43f  of  section  TOT  is  n mended  by 
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striking  out  ‘-only  with  respect  to  ike  crop  planted  lor  har¬ 
vest  in  tke  calendar  year  4900-  and  substituting  “with  re¬ 
spect  In  tke  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  tkn  calendar  years 
4999  through  dfhktik 

-(h)-  Section  204  is  amended  ky  striking  out  iL4994  and 
4995”  and  substituting  ^994  through  4999”.- 

S^Ot  OOOt  Effective  beginning  with  tive  4900  erogy  sec¬ 
tion  407  of  the  Agtieokeraf  Act  of  4949y  as  amcndedy  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows-? 

tiSEGT  407t  otwitlistanding  tke  provisions  of  section 
404  of  tins  Aety  beginning  with  tke  4900  crop — 

—-(4-)-  Whenever  a  wkeat  marketing  tdioeation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,  -{af  price  support  for  wkeat  accom¬ 
panied  ky  domestic  certificates  sliati  be  at  400  per 
centum  of  tke  parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  tke  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  practicable,  bat  in  no  event  less  than 
$2tOO  per  bushel,  -fk)-  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  seek  level,  not 
in  excess  of  tke  parity  price  therefor,  as  tke  Secretary 
determines,  and  -(e)-  price  support  for  wkeat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  suck  lovely 
not  in  exeess  of  tke  parity  price  tkcrcfoiy  as  tke  Seere- 
taey  determines  appropriatoy  taking  into  consideration 
world  prices  of  wkeaty  tke  feeding  value  of 
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m  relation  to  feed  grainy  and  Ike  level  at  winch 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  aheeation  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  in  effect-,-  the  level  of  price  sapport  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  pueta  is 
not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  puotas  have  keen 
disapproved  hy  producers  shall  he  as  provided  in  section 
40A 

Brice  sapport  shah  he  made  available  only  to 


U 


-(4)-  A  -‘eooperatori-  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shah  he  a  prodaeer  who  -fi}- 
does  not  knowingly-  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  -fB-)-  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  hy  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  -wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  winch  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  m  the  production  of  -wheat,  and  -fir}-  com¬ 
plies  with  the  land-use  repuirements  of  section  3-30  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  hy  the  Secretary.-  Ae  producer 
shah  he  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  market¬ 


ing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  an¬ 


te  avoid  or  post- 
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pone  payment  of  the  penalty  1ml  the  producer  shah  not 
fm  eligible  to  .receive  priee  support  oh  sued 
excess?  Ed  producer  shah  be  deemed  to  have 
ft  farm  acreage  allotment  foe  wheel  if  the  production  oh 
the  acreage  ift  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is 
stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  37fhfh)-7  bnt 
the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  priee  sup- 
port  on  the  wheat  so  stored.-- 

rS-EOr  507-.-  -Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  -hOddj  section  33h-(-a)-  of  the 
Adjustment  Act  of  -19387  as  amended-,-  is 
by  inserting  after  the  words  “national  acreage  allot- 
ment1^  wherever  they  appear,  the  following-?  -{less  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  T9hf> 

Seg?  £98?  Effective  beginning  with  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  19667  section  370c-fa)-  of  the 
Agricultural  -Adjustment  Aet  of  T9387  as  amended,-  is 
amended  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows-? 
“The  Secretary  shah  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis^  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “An  aereage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  hood7  or  other  natural  disaster  shah  be 
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deemed  te  be  an  actual  acreage  el  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
for  purposes  el  this  subsection/’ 

8t^0r  509 .■  Section  301  (b)~  el  the 


pi \ f  A  /if  fv{  1  O xxxi 

Ill'll t  lil  t  U 1  1  tjtJ Oj  (to 


0  m 


-f4f  Paragraph  -(8)-  is  amended  by  inserting  “-{A)-- 
alter  “  (8)-”  and  adding  the  lollewing  new  subparagraph : 

“  (P)  ^Projected  national  yiebP  as  applied  te  any  erep 
el  wheat  shall  be  determined  en  the  basis  el  the  national 
yield  per  harvested  acre  el  the  eemmodity  during  each  el 
the  hve  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  national  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
ler  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  ler 
trends  in  yields  and  ler  any  significant  changes  in  preduc 


tien  practices 

■m 


-f43j-  is 


by  adding  the  lollow- 


mg  new  subparagraphs : 

“(P)-  ‘Projected  county  yield-  ler  any  crop  el  wheat 
shall  be  determined  en  the  basis  el  the  yield  per  harvested 
acre  el  such  erep  in  the  county  during  each  el  the  five  cal¬ 
endar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  sueh 
projected  county  yield  is  determined7  adjusted  ler  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  ler  trends  in  yields 
and  ler  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

farm  yiel(P  ler  any  crop  el  wheat  shall 
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be  determined  on  the  bads  el  the  yield  per  harvested  aere  el 
such  crop;  on  the  farm  during  each  el  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  hr  which  such  pre¬ 
lected  farm  yield  is  determined;  adjusted  ler  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield;  ler  trends  hr  yields 


n  v>  /I  Iav  c  i  O'  Ml  Tl  O  O  T~> 

itiitt  1  v/i  1 i rt V  oil' irlTri  ill ir 


2—  Knl 

5j  mit 


hr  no  event  shall  sueh  projected  lamr  yield  he  less  than  the 
normal  yield  ler  sueh  lamr  as  provided  hr  subparagraph  -fEf 
el  this  paragraphs 

Sec?  ed-th  -fa)-  Section  3-7 he  (b)-  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Aet  el  4938;  as  amended;  is  amended;  effective 
beginning  with  the  1966  crop;  hy  striking  out  el  the  fifth 
sentence  the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab¬ 
lished  ler  the  fa  mi”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
^projected  farm  yield”? 

-(b)-  Section  379i  el  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet  el 
■1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,-  effective  as  el  the  effective 
date  el  the  original  enactment  el  the  section;  by  inserting  in 
subsections  -fa)-  and  -(b)-  after  the  word  SvlnS;  wherever  it 
appears;  the  word  -knowingly”: 

Sfittr  544-r  -faf  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  4966,  paragraph  -f9)-  of  section  304-fb)-  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet  of  4-9-38;  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


n  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
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acres  el  i4ee  or  eetten  moans  He?  normal  vield  lor  Ike  farm 

*/ 

limes  seek  nnmker  el  acres  ami  lor  wheat  moans  Ike  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  times  seek  nnmker  el  acres.” 

-(h)-  Pnkiie  draw  74y  Seventy  seventh  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  ky  changing  Ike  words  dermal  yield 
el  wheat  per  acre  established  for  Ike  fare  o’  in  paragraph  -fkf 
le  Ike  words  ^projected  farm  yield-. 


Sec.  549.  4n  establishing  lerms  and  conditions  fer  per- 
t  wheat  le  ke  planted  in  ken  el  eats  and  rym  Ike 
Secretary  may  lake  inte  aeeennl  Ike  nnmker  el  feed  nnits 
per  aere  el  wkeat  in  relation  le  Ike  nnmker  el  feed  unite 
per  aere  el  eats  and  ryer 

Sect  513.  Section  979e  el  Ike  -Agricultural  Adjustment 
Ael  el  4413 8,-  as  amended,  is  amended,'  effective  keginning 
with  Ike  erep  planted  fer  harvest  in  Ike  calendar  year  4964,- 
ky  adding  the  following  subsection : 

-4(e-)-  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  el  law7  Ike 
el  eertikeaies  issued  with  respeet  le  any  farm  may  ke 
ky  Ike  Secretary  fer  failure  ef  a  producer  le  comply 
fully  with  Ike  terms  and  conditions  ef  Ike  program  formu¬ 
lated  under  this  subtitle.— 


Sect 


349e  of  Ike 


lr~m  oil 
CTTlt"TTt7 


Ael  of  49387  amendedj  is  amended  ky  adding  at  Ike  end 
thereof  Ike  followings 

‘‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Aefe  Gem- 
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modify  Credit  Corporation  shod  sell  mm 
for  the  marketing  years  for  the  4966  through  the  1969 
wheat  erops  to  person  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food 
products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less  any  amount  by  which 

exceeds  $3-  per  busbelA 

TITLE  VI  --GR UPLAND  ADJUSTMENT- 
SeOt  6UL  The  Soil  Tank  Aet  of  1996?  as  amended? 
is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  it  shall  remain  m  effect  with 
respect  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  such  repeah 

Se€t  60A  -(a)-  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law?  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  eosts  of  farm  programs? 
assisting  farmers  in  turning  their  land  to  non  agricultural  uses? 
promoting  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  Natiorrs 
sod?  water?  forest?  wildlife?  and  recreational  resources,  estab¬ 
lishing?  protecting,  and  conserving  open  spaces  and  natural 
beauty?  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  for- 
mula-te  and  carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar  years 
1969  through  1-069  under  which  agreements  would  he  en¬ 
tered  into  with  producers  as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  ycarsr  No  agreement 
shad  he  entered  into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with 
respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  five  year 
period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless 
the  new  ownership  was  acquired  hy  wdl  or  succession  as  a 
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restdl  of  the  death  of  Ike  previous  owner-*  Provided,  ¥hat 
this  prevision  shah  net  he  construed  to  prohibit  the  continua 
tien  el  an  agreement  by  a  new  owner  alter  an  agreement  has 
enee  been  entered  kite  under  this  section. 

-(b)-  4ke  producer  shah  agree  -(4-)-  to  divert  Irena  pro¬ 
duction  ah  el  one  or  mere  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary ; 
-(-2-)-  te  carry  out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  el  land 
on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (here 
inafter  cahcd  '‘designated  acreage’-)  and  maintain  ler  the 
agreement  period  practices  or  uses  wbiek  wih  conserve  sod? 
water-7  or  forest  resources?  or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve 
open  spaees?  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  re- 
sourccs,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution?  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe?  -(3)-  to  maintain  in  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  ahew  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agree¬ 


ment  period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  suck  crops  or 
uses;  -(4)-  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  des¬ 
ignated  acreage  during  the  agreement  period?  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary^  after  certification  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  suck  acreage  is  situated  of  tlie  need  for  grazing  or 
harvesting  of  sueb  acreage?  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage? 
hardship,-  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster?  and  consents  to  sueb  grazing  or  har- 


H.K.  9811 
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vesting  subjeet  to  an  appropriate  reduction  in  the  rale  el 
payment ;  and  -(b)-  to  seek  additional  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  tbe 


purposes  of  tbe  program-, ■  including  sueb  measures  as  tbe 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  tbe  designated 
acreage  free  from  erosion^  insects,  weedsy  and  indents. 

-(e)-  Under  sueb  agreements  tbe  Secretary  shall  -f4)- 
bear  sueb  part  of  tbe  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  tbe 
county  or  area  in  which  tbe  farm  is  situated  of 


and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses  on  tbe  desig¬ 
nated  acreage  as  tbe  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  program,  but  not  to  exceed 
tbe  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  tbe 
agricultural  conservation  program;  and  -f2)-  make  an  annual 
adjustment  payment  to  tbe  producer  for  tbe  period  of  tbe 
agreement  at  sueb  rate  or  rates  as  tbe  Secretary  determines 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  consideration  of  tbe  obligations 
undertaken  by  tbe  producers.-  ffhe  rate  or  rates  of  annual 
adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  by  an  amount  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  tbe  benefit  to  tbe  general  public 
of  tbe  use  of  tbe  designated  acreage  if  tbe  producer  further 
agrees  to  permity  without  other  eompensationy  aeeess  to  sueb 
acreage  by  tbe  general  public,  during  tbe  agreement  period, 

gy  fishing,-  and  hikmgy  subject  to  appli- 


for  hunting, 
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1  cable  Stale  and  F cderal  regulations;  Fke  Secretary  may 

2  make  Ike  annual  adjustment  payments  for  ah  years  el  Ike 

3  agreement  period  upon  approval  el  Ike  agreement  er  in  seek 

4  installments  as  ke  determines  te  ke  desirable :  Provided;  Fkat 

5  ler  eaeli  year  any  annual  adjustment  payment  is  made  in 

6  advance  el  performance;  tke  annual  adjustment  payment 

7  skak  ke  reduced  by  5  per  eontum.  Fbe  Secretary  may  pre- 


8  vide  ler 


any  payment  an 


el  failure  te 


9  comply  with  tke  terms  and  eenditiens  el  tke  pregraim 

10  -jdf  Fke  Secretary  skald  unless  ke  determines  tkat  suek 

11  aetien  will  ke  inconsistent  with  tke  effective  administration 

12  el  tke  program;  use  an  advertising  and  kid  procedure  in  de- 

13  termining  tke  lands  in  any  area  te  be  covered  by  agreements. 

14  ¥ke  total  acreage  placed  under  agreement  in  any  county 

15  skull  be  limited  te  a  percentage  el  tke  total  eligible  acreage 

16  in  suek  county  wkick  tke  Secretary  determines  would  net 

17  adversely  affect  tke  economy  el  tke  county? 

18  -(e)-  Tke  annual  adjustment  payment  skak  net  exceed 

19  50  per  centum  el  tke  estimated  value;  as  determined  by  tke 

20  Secretary;  on  tke  basis  el  prices  in  effect  at  tke  time  tke 

21  agreement  is  entered  into;  el  tke  crops  er  types  el  crops 

22  wkiek  might  otherwise  be  grewm  kbe  estimated  value  may 

23  fee  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area;  er  in- 

24  dividual  farm  basis  as  be  deems  appropriate? 

25  -(f)-  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with 
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a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  tke  producer  if  the 

/I  ohnMVi '  a  f]  >  j-  onpli  f  pyrnip  n  f  i  aii  ah  1  i\  1  >r>  m  ilm 

kl  v.  v  1  v"  1 1(  1  j  UL  Iv'J  llliilvio  t" I !  it l'  olli- 11  II  J  1111 J  iil  LlUil  \>  U It  1 11  T7t7  111  1/11  vl 

public  interest  and  may  agree  to  suck  modification  of  agree 
ments  as  ke  may  determine  to  ke  desk-able  to  carry  out  tke 
purposes  of  tke  program  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

-fgf  ¥ke  Secretary  may,  to  tire  extent  ke  deems  it  de¬ 
sirable,  provide  ky  appropriate  regulations  for  preservation 
of  eroplandT  crop  acreage?  and  allotment  kistory  applicaklc 
to  acreage  diverted  from  tke  production  of  erops  under  tke 
program  for  tke  purpose  of  any  federal  program  under 
which  suek  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 

nflr  ai»  1 1 IY1 1  f  O  i  l  /v  A  /  \  v  1* /  v r»  rioid  iriirvati  ai~>  i  a  nn/ <  1 ->  y\ i  »  /a nev o  t~a 

U  tllUl  llllllld  tlu  11  Ui  tvl  1/111  tirl|ltlllUll  111  i5 1  tv'll  1*1  \  lo  1? I  f  I  r. 

-(h)-  In  carrying  out  tke  program,  tke  Secretary  shah 
utilise  tke  services  of  local,-  county,  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8  of  tke  Soil  Conservation  and 


Acty  as 


-(if  hor  tke  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  tke 
permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  nonerop  uses  tke  Sec¬ 
retary  may?  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law? 
transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  tke  program 
to  any  otlrer  federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  tke  preser¬ 
vation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  tke  development  of 
wildlife  or  recreational  facilities?  or  tke  prevention  of  air  or 
water  pokution  under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
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and  at  costs  not  greater  titan  those  under  agreements  entered 
into  with  producers?  provided  the  Secretary  detennincs  that 
the  purposes  el  the  program  will  he  accomplished  by  such 
action? 

-(jf  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  eost 
with  State  and  leeal  governmental  agencies  in  the  estab 
lishment  ol  practices  or  nses  winch  will  establish}  protect,  and 
conserve  open  spaces?  natural  beauty,'  wildlife  or  recreational 
resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  terms  and 
conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those  under  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  with  producers?  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  he 
plished  by  such  action 

-(h)-  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services?  authorities?  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 

ies 

under  this  program?  including  payment  of  eosts  of 
tratiom  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program? 
including  such  amounts  as  may  he  resumed  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 


he  incurred  under  this  program? 

-(!)-  4n  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  pay¬ 
ment  or  compensation  dies?  becomes  incompetent?  or  dis- 
ipp<mrs  before  receiving  such  payment  or  compensation?  or 
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is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  os  completes  the  re¬ 
quired  performance?  the  payment  os  compensation  shah? 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law-  he  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  he  fair  and  reasonable  in 
ah  the  circumstances  and  so  provide  hy  rcgulatm-nsr 

-(mf  hhe  Secretary  shah  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,-  includ¬ 
ing  provision  of  sharing,-  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis?  in  pay¬ 
ments  or  compensation  under  this  program. 

-fnf  hke  Secretary  shah  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tins 
tithe 

T4-T-LE  ¥H— MfSCELL ANEO  V S 
SeOt  70h  Section  -374-fa)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  -1938,  as  amended?  is  amended  to  read  as 


“(a)  hhe  Secretary  shah  provide  for  ascertaining,  by 
measurement  the  aereage  of  -peanuts  and  tobacco  and  by 
measurement  or  otherwise,  the  aereage  of  wheat?  cotton-,- 
rice?  or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land  use  on 
farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of  such  aereage  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  compliance  under  any  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable?  the  acreage 
of  the  commodity  and  land  use  shah  be  ascertained  prior  to 
harvest,  and?  if  any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  m  com- 
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pliancc  with  tbe  requirements  of  the  program,  tiro  Secretary, 
under  sueb  terms  and  conditions  as  be  prescribes,  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  reasonable  time  for  tbe  adjustment  of  tbe  aereagc  of 
the  commodity  or  land  use  to  tbe  requirements  of  die 
program/’ 

SfiOr  -7 02-.-  Section  37-4-(c)  of  tbe  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Aet  of  193 87  as  amended,-  is  amended  by  deleting  tbe 
first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  70 3t  Subsection  -(a)-  of  seetien  340  of  tbe  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Aet  of  193 87  as  amended,  is  amended 
-(if  by  striking  out  of  tbe  first  sentence  thereof  “4-962,-  49037 
4-9047  and  4-905,”  and  inserting  “1962  through  1969”  and 
ffif  by  striking  out  of  tbe  last  sentence  thereof  “1961  or 
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Seer  7047  The  Aet  of  August  44b  -1957  -(Public  Tow 
85-4-27)-  as  amended7  is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  last 
sentence  thcrcof.- 

SeOt  705t  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  tbe  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  shall  make 
a  study  of  tbe  parity  income  position  of  farmers  and  report 
thereon  to  tbe  Congress  not  later  than  June  667  1966r  Tbe 
report  shah  include  a  recommended  formula  for  determining 
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SeOt  706t  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law? 
the  Secretary,  open  the  request  of  any  agency  of  any  State 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  pabhc  lands  of  the 
State,  may  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  or  feed 
gram  bases  together  with  relevant  production  histories  whiefa 
have  been  determined  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Aet  of  4-9h8?  as  amended?  or  section  -46  of  the  Sod 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Aet?  as  amended? 
from  any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other  farm 
or  farms  in  the  same  county  composed  of  public  lands-?  Pre- 
vkledj  That  as  a  condition  for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment 
or  base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  allotment  or 
base  transferred  prior  to  adjustment?  if  any?  shall  be  devoted 
to  and  maintained  in  permanent  vegetative  cover  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  reader  The  Secretary  shall 
proscribe  regulations  which  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  section?  which  may  provide  for  adjust- 
1D(r  (| q wr£tl*c|.  {jllQ  ske  of  the  allotment  or  base  transferred 
if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  or  base  is  transferred 
normally  has  a  higher  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity  for 
wined  the  allotment  or  base  is  determined?  for  reasonable 
tindtations  on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  and  bases 
on  farms  to  which  transfers  are  made,  taking  into  aeeount 
the  ske  of  tire  allotments  and  bases  on  farms  of  similar  ske 
in  the  community,  and  for  retransferring  allotments  or  bases 
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1  and  relevant  histories  if  the  conditions  of  the  transfer  are 

2  net  fulfilled. 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Food  and  Agriculture  Act 

4  of  1965”. 

5  TITLE  I— WHEAT 

6  Sec.  101.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 

7  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
3  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

9  (1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in 

subsection  (b)  to  read:  “will  be  utilized  during  such  mar- 

11  keting  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul- 

12  try)  feed,  excluding  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which  will 

13  be  utilized  for  such  purposes  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 

14  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food  and 

15  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 ”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 

16  subsection: 

17  “(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 

18  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 

19  for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 

20  years  1966  through  1969,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 

21  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.9’ 

22  (2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 

23  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 

24  each  crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 

25  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 
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which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
national  yield  and  expected  underplanting s  (acreage  other 
than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  or,  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have  been 
determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve 
of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment 
as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year's  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  all 
amounts  allotted  to  the  State  and  including  for  1966  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965  under  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for 
each  State,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop-rotation 
practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of 
loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  reserve  acre¬ 
age  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to  the 
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county  allotments  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional 
allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  com¬ 
ing  into  production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million 
acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable  for  the 
purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make 
additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on 
old  wheat  farms  ( that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat  has  been 
seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment 
to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat 
farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an 
allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  an  allotment- 
cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any 
county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  therefor 
in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a 
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major  income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there 
is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an  alternative 
income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming  op¬ 
eration  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional  acre¬ 
age  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of 
making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm 
shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent 
to  the  1963  crop  year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's  wheat  allotment 
in  each  such  county,  including  for  1966  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established 
crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors .” 

(5)  Subsection  ( c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

(3 )  N otwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1 ) 
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of  this  subsection ,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and 
any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted, 
plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (c),  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and  any 
subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each  old 
farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted, 
or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the 
farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment:  Provided,  That 
(i)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  1966  allotment  for 
any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964  farm  acreage  allot- 
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merit,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  7 
per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the 
immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  decreased  by  7  per 
centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion 
program  nor  a  voluntary  certificate  program  was  in  effect 
and  there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  year;  and  (Hi)  for  purposes  of  clause  (ii), 
any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing 
excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted  to 
zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with 
the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so 
stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 
of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed 
after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
by  7  per  centum” 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  language  “ except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respec¬ 
tively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent 
years.” 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  11  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969 ”,  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence  “20  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment ”  and  “fifteen  acres” 
and  substituting  “50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment”  and  “twenty-five  acres” ,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 
such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
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which  otherwise  would  he  applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses” 

Sec.  102.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through 
1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

uSec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for 
such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates 
will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation 
percentage  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which 
the  national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be  determined 
for  such  marketing  year  if  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
such  year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected  production 
on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will  not  be  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  Each  farm 
shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing 
year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
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by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percentage 
Sec.  103.  ( a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  and  substituting  the  following:  uThe  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  ex¬ 
ported  for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports 
of  wheat,  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown, 
wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed 
for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for 
donation,  and  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or 
exported  beginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled 
from  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from 
wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed 
for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for 
aging,  except  that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  market¬ 
ing  certificates  as  may  be  required  may  be  deferred  until  such 
beverage  is  bottled  for  sale.  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian 
port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage  under  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  subsequent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
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been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  when  it  is 
exported  from  the  Canadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “ Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  preceding  mar¬ 
keting  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even 
though  the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for 
sale  or  consumption  after  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.” 

(c)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after 
“Sec.  37 9 g”  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell 
certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat 
into  food  products  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such 
prices,  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
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1  may  by  regulation  provide.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be 

2  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .” 

3  (d)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 

4  word  “flour’  the  following:  “( excluding  flour  second  clears 

5  not  used  for  human  consumption  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 

6  retary)”. 

7  This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  food  products 

8  sold,  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  on  or  after  sixty 

9  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary 

10  shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within 

11  such  sixty-day  period. 

12  (e)  Section  379 e  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

16  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  other 

14  provision  of  this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 

15  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 

10  1966  through  the  1969  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in 

17  the  processing  of  food  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less 

18  any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 

19  }yy  domestic  marketing  certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel; 

20  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price 

21  oj  bread  in  the  United  States  has  increased  following  enact- 

22  ment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  prior  to 
22  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  the  Sect  etai y  may  in- 

24  crease  such  price  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  face  value 

25  of  such  certificates.  The  exception  contained  in  the  preced- 
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ing  sentence  shall  not  he  applicable  to  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1966  crop.” 

Sec.  104.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1966  through 
1969  crops ,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1445a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  for  any  marketing  year — 

“(l)(a)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  hy 
domestic  certificates  shall  he  at  100  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  practicable,  hut  in  no  event  less  than  $2.50  per 
bushel,  (h)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied 
hy  marketing  certificates  shall  he  at  such  level,  not  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  taking  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains, 

“(2)  The  level  of  price  support  pursuant  to  para- 
graph(l)  (a)  multiplied  hy  the  number  of  bushels  for 
which  domestic  marketing  certificates  are  issued  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  plus  the  level  of  price  support  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graph  (l)(h)  multiplied  hy  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  for  which  domestic  marketing  certificates  are  not 
issued,  plus  diversion  payments  for  diverting  acreage 
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under  subsection  (a)  of  section  339,  plus  the  proceeds 
from  export  marketing  certificates  shall,  when  averaged 
over  the  projected  yield  of  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  be  not  less  than  $1.90  per  bushel, 

“(3)  price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators;  and  if  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area 
is  established  for  such  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  under  paragraph  (1)  only  in  the  commercial 
wheat-producing  area,  and 

“(4)  a  1 cooper ator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i) 
does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the 
producer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii) 
complies  with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  producer  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  if  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  and  the  amount  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is 
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stored  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  hy  the 
Secretary.  The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  he  stored 
hereunder  shall  he  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  projected 
farm  yield  multiplied  hy  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  hy  the  Secretary  and 
within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  production  of 
such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro¬ 
duction  is  so  established,  the  amount  of  wheat  required 
to  be  stored  shall  be  such  actual  production  less  the 
actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 
based  upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm;  Provided  however,  That 
the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  not  be 
larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  production 
so  established  exceeds  the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied 
by  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  At  the  time  and 
to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  in  the  amount  of  wheat  so 
stored,  except  depletion  resulting  from  the  release  of 
wheat  from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or 
underproduction,  as  provided  below  or  depletion  result¬ 
ing  from  some  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer, 
the  producer  shall  pay  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal 
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to  one  and  one-half  times  the  wheat  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  made  with  respect  to  the  farm  for  the  year  in 
which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment 
was  produced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the 
then  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  from 
any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  shall  he  reduced  by 
that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  projected  farm  yield 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  is 
less  than  the  projected  farm  yield  multiplied  by  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any 
previous  crops  stored  hereunder  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  together  with  the  actual  production  of  the 
then  current  crop  will  equal  the  projected  farm  yield 
multiplied  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the 
wheat  so  stored. 

“(5 )  In  any  case  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
prohibit  the  making  of  wheat  price  support  loans  or  pay¬ 
ments  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  make  such 
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1  loans  and  'payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to 

2  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 

3  Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 

4  follows: 

5  (1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 

6  striking  out  “1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “ the  calendar 

7  years  1964  through  1969” . 

8  (2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 

9  striking  out  “only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest 

10  in  the  calendar  year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  respect 

11  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965 

12  through  1969” . 

13  (3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and 

14  1965”  and  substituting  “1964  through  1969”  /  and  by  strik- 

15  ing  out  “not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates ”  and  sub- 

16  stituting  “under  section  107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

17  1949”. 

18  Sec.  106.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 

19  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1967 ,  section  339(a)  (1 )  of  the 

20  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 

21  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “national  acreage 

22  allotment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  “(less 

23  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965 

24  pursuant  to  section  335)”. 
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Sec.  107.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “( A )” 
after  “(8)”  and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

“(B)  ‘ Projected  national  yield ’  as  applied  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  yield,  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commodity  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices .” 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraphs : 

“  (J )  ‘ Projected  county  yield’  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  such  commodity  in  the  county  during  each  of  the  five 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“(K)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  such  commodity  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the 
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three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices .” 

Sec.  108.  Section  37 9i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  that  section,  by 
inserting  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  “who”, 
wherever  it  appears,  the  word  “knowingly” . 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(9)  1 Normal  production ’  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
acres  of  rice  or  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
times  such  number  of  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres.” 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  “normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  110.  If  the  national,  State,  and  county  allotments 
have  already  been  established  for  the  1966  crop  of  wheat 
before  this  Act  becomes  effective,  the  national,  State,  county, 
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and  farm  acreage  allotments  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  379d(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended,  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  substituting  the  following:  “The  cost  of  the 
export  marketing  certificates  per  bushel  to  the  exporter 
shall  be  that  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  a  daily 
basis  which  would  make  United  States  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world  market,  avoid  dis¬ 
ruption  of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States.” 

(b)  Section  379c( a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  beginning  with 
the  words  “United  States”  and  substituting  the  following: 
“United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  also  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  export  marketing  certificates  to  eligible  producers 
at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  For 
such  purposes,  the  value  per  bushel  of  export  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  an  average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  export  marketing  certificates  during  the  marketing 
year  after  deducting  the  total  amount  of  wheat  export  sub¬ 
sidies  paid  to  exporters .” 

(c)  Section  379c(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “and  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  export  certificates  shall 
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be  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  export  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price 
support  for  noncertificate  wheat" . 

TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 
Subtitle  A— Program  for  1966  Through 
1969  Crops 

Sec.  201.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (•): 

“(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included 
in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under  section 
16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such 
crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his 
feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on  any  farm 
which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  fore¬ 
going  requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support:  Provided 
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further,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer 
of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  price  support  for  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program  for  feed  grains  if  such  producer  has  pre¬ 
viously  produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley 
only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess 
of  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess 
of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960 
to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any  feed  grain  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  as  the  Secretary 
determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price- 
support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those 
producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  through  payments- 
in-kind.  Such  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  available  on 
the  maximum  permitted  acreage ,  or  the  Secretary  may  make 
the  same  total  amount  available  on  a  smaller  acreage  or 
acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates.  The  number  of  bushels  of 
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such  feed  grain  on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall  he  made 
shall  he  determined  hy  multiplying  that  part  of  the  actual 
acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest 
on  which  the  Secretary  makes  such  payments  available  hy 
the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre :  Provided,  That  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  pro¬ 
ducers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  price-support  program:  Provided  further,  That  for 
purposes  of  such  payments,  producers  on  any  farm  who  have 
planted  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  permitted  to  be  planted  shall  he  deemed  to  have  planted 
the  entire  acreage  permitted.  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a),  that  portion  of  the  support  price 
which  is  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases 
for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  may  he  reduced  below  the 
loan  level  for  the  1965  crop  hy  such  amounts  and  in  such 
stages  as  may  he  necessary  to  promote  increased  participation 
in  the  feed  grain  program,  taking  into  account  increases  in 
yields,  hut  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  livestock 
economy:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary  s  discretion  to  main¬ 
tain  or  increase  total  price  support  levels  to  cooperators. 
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An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  pay¬ 
ments.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  any  payments  hereunder  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  performance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  be  made 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such 
feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than 
the  current  support  price  made  available  through  loans  and 
purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  such  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  sup¬ 
port  for  feed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  pro¬ 
ducers  divert  from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program,  an  acreage 
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on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such 
operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  payments  in 
kind  under  this  subsection  (e)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsections  and  section 
16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended 

Sec.  202.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason¬ 
able  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to 
meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be 
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made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted 
in  1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops 
or  practices  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by 
an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  pro¬ 
ducers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted  but  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  basic  county  support  rate ,  including  the  lowest  rate 
of  payment-in-kind,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acre¬ 
age  diverted  from  the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on 
the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all 
or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  and  flax,  if  he 
determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  con- 
H.R.  9811 - 6 
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sideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  'production  of 
such  crops,  hut  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed 
one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  he  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The 
term  ‘ feed  grains’1  means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  hy  the  Secretary,  barley,  and  if  for  any  crop 
the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  the  term  ‘ feed  grains’  shall  include  oats  and  rye: 
Provided,  That  acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and, 
if  designated  hy  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  he 
planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided 
further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  shall  not  he  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed 
grains  for  purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base 
acreage  for  the  farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed 
grain  diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion , 
insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the 
farm  denoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and 
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1960  or  twenty-five  acres ,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage 
reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  he  made 
in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm 
during  the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant 
to  the  exemption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to 
its  repeal  hy  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  ab¬ 
normal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  (i)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unani¬ 
mous  request  of  the  State  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases 
for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to  the  extent  he 
determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
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within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section 
105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and 
1960. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any 
year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab¬ 
lished  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms 
on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of  the  farm 
operator  in  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to 
which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains 
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on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the 
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farm  operator ,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  he  considered  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage 
equal  to  the  feed  grain  base  so  established  for  each  farm 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for 
the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  16  (i). 

“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

“(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains 
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with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer¬ 
tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not 
less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

“(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains 
Sec.  203.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language 
beginning  with  “the  requirements ”  and  ending  with  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1961,  and ”  and  substituting  therefor  “the 
requirements  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is 
extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price  sup¬ 
port  may  be  extended  or”. 

Subtitle  B — Alternative  Feed  Grain  Program 
Sec.  204.  For  any  of  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  the  program  author¬ 
ized  under  the  provisions  of  Subtitle  A  hereof,  carry  out  a 
feed  grain  program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Subtitle  B.  For  purposes  of  any  program  under  this  Sub- 
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title  B,  the  following  provisions  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
amended  as  herein  provided. 

(1)  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 ,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  “ not  less  than  65 
per  centum ”  from  subsection  (a)  and  substituting  “ not  less 
than  60  per  centum ”,  and  (ii)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included 
in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under  section 
16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such 
crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his 
feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on  any  farm 
which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  fore¬ 
going  requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer 
of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
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eligibility  for  price  support  for  barley  to  participate 
in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains  if  such 
producer  has  previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of 
barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960, 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and 
does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats 
and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to  the  production  of  wheat  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1962.  A  payment  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  bushel  may  be  made  available  on  an  acreage  on  a  farm 
participating  in  the  program  which  the  Secretary  finds  was 
not  planted  to  feed  gains  because  of  .drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for 
feed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers 
divert  from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to 
divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 
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(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion 
program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the  need 
for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any 
national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry  out 
an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  without 
regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under  which, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices 
including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal 
amount.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted, 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county 
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support  rate,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted  from  the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the 
farm  projected  yield  per  acre:  Provided,  That  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  at  a  rate  not  less  than  70  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate  on  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity 
on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre 
if  the  producer  agrees  to  and  diverts  for  a  period  of  five 
years  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the 
commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject  to 
the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed 
one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The 
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term  ‘ feed  grains  means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  hy  the  Secretary,  barley  and  if  for  any  crop 
the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  the  term  ‘feed  grains1  shall  include  oats  and 
rye :  Provided,  That  acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  be 
planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided 
further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
for  the  farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain 
diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 
to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  in¬ 
sects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and 
1960  or  twenty-five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  reduction 
in  production  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be 
made  in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the 
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farm  during  the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  exemption  provided  in  section  335(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended , 
prior  to  its  repeal  hy  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat 
established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give 
due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  prac¬ 
tices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
and  topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  (i)(l),  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
unanimous  request  of  the  State  committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed 
grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to  the 
extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for 
farms  within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to 
producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance: 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  make 
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payments  to  any  producers  under  this  section  in  any  year 
in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
acreage  involved.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection ,  barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 , 
who  participates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on 
the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 
and  1960 ” 

(3)  Section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  addina  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“(7)  The  program  shall  be  formulated  and  administered 
in  such  manner  as  will  limit  the  amount  of  reduction  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  county  or  local  community  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  the  county  or 
community 

TITLE  111— BICE 

Sec.  301.  Section  353(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

“( 7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
for  1966,  1967,  1968,  or  1969  is  less  than  the  na- 
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tional  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  1965,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  diversion 
program  for  rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support  the 
gross  income  of  rice  producers  at  a  level  not  lower  than 
that  for  1965,  minus  any  reduction  in  production  costs 
resulting  from  the  reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such 
program  conservation  payments  shall  he  made  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  comply  with  their  rice  acreage  allotments, 
devote  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  de¬ 
termined  hy  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
The  diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment 
is  reduced  below  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1965 
by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
and  flax ,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage 
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devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable ,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one- 
half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  di¬ 
verted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance.  The  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  paragraph 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  rice  crop  produced  on  the  farm, 
or  the  proceeds  therefrom.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  payments  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  section  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  carrying  out  this  paragraph 
Sec.  302.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “In  determining  support  prices  for  the  1966  and 
1967  crops  of  rice  the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  use  head  and  broken 
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rice  value  factors  for  the  various  varieties  which  (1)  are 
not  lower  than  those  used  with  respect  to  the  1965  crop,  and 
(2)  do  not  differ  as  between  any  two  varieties  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  value  factors  used  with  respect  to  the  1965 
crop  for  such  two  varieties  differed 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  delating  from  section  703  “March  31,  1966 ” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31,  1969”. 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  703  to  a  colon  and  inserting  the  following: 
“Provided  further,  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
for  the  1966  marketing  year  shall  be  determined  by  adjusting 
the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the  1965  marketing 
year  by  multiplying  such  1965  support  price  by  the  ratio 
of  (i)  the  average  of  the  parity  index  (the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers,  including  commodities  and  services,  interest, 
taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  as  defined  in  section  301(a) 
(1)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended),  for  the  three  calendar  years  preceding  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  of  announcement  of  such  support  price  to  (ii)  the 
average  parity  index  for  the  three  calendar  years  1958, 
1959,  and  1960,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  full  cent,  and 
that  the  support  price  for  each  subsequent  marketing  year 
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shall  he  determined  by  adjusting  the  support  price  for  the 
1965  marketing  year  in  the  same  manner  as  the  support 
price  for  the  1966  marketing  year  was  determined  except 
that  the  three-calendar-year  period  used  in  (i)  of  the  above 
ratio  shall  be  advanced  by  one  year  for  each  subsequent 
marketing  year:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
make  price  support  available  to  producers  marketing  not  in 
excess  of  1,000  pounds  of  wool  in  any  marketing  year  at  a 
level  not  more  than  five  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  level 
made  available  to  producers  marketing  in  excess  of  1,000 
pounds  in  such  marketing  year.” 

(3)  By  deleting  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  703. 
TITLE  V— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  501.  Section  107  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  changing  the  word  “three”  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  to  the  word  “five”. 

( 2)  By  deleting  the  word  “or”  immediately  preceding 
the  word  “other”  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “uses”  a  comma  and 
the  words  “or  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect 
and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution 
( priority  being  given  to  the  extent  practicable  to  practices  or 
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uses  which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  permanent  retirement 
to  noncrop  uses)”. 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  the  following:  “The  Secretary  shall  not  require  the 
producer,  as  a  condition  to  placing  such  cropland  as  he  may 
desire  under  the  contract,  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  more  than 
one  commodity  subject  to  acreage  or  marketing  restrictions, 
or  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  that  commodity,  by  more  than  50 
per  centum  below  the  amount  permitted  by  such  restrictions.” 

(4)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  pro¬ 
tective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
103(a)(3)  hereof.” 

(5)  By  changing  the  word  “all”  to  “such ”  in  each 
of  the  two  places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a),  changing  the  period,  at  the  end  of  such  para¬ 
graph  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the  following:  “as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate.” 

(6)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a),  the  following:  “The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
a  person  who  has  operated  the  land  to  be  covered  by  a  con¬ 
tract  under  this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years  preceding 
the  date  of  the  contract  and  who  controls  the  land  for  the 
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contract  period  to  own  the  land  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  entering  into  the  contract  .” 

(7)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  fb) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (in¬ 
cluding  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm 
is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vegetative 
cover  or  other  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  county  or  area;  and”. 

(8)  By  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  The  rate  or  rates 
of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder 
may  be  increased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  as  a  wildlife  service  payment  based  upon 
the  benefit  of  wildlife  uses  established  on  the  land  by  pro¬ 
ducers  who  permit  access  to  such  land  by  the  public  during 
the  contract  period  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking 
under  applicable  State  and,  Federal  regulations.” 

(9)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  “A  contract  shall  not 
be  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  un¬ 
less  the  violation  is  one  which  the  Secretary  has  prescribed 
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by  regulation  to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substan¬ 
tially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract .” 

(10)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any 
county  or  local  community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  com¬ 
munity  which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  community.  In 
determining  such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall  give  appro¬ 
priate  consideration  to  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  being 
retired  as  compared  to  the  average  productivity  of  eligible 
acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community.” 

(11)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

“(f)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from 
the  production  of  any  commodity  pursuant  to  a  contract 
hereafter  entered  into  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  acreage  diverted  from  that  commodity  for  the  purposes 
of  any  commodity  program  under  which  diversion  is  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support.” 

Sec.  502.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  announce 
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programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  period  1966-1969  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than 
December  31,  1978  ” 

(2)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “cover" 
in  subsection  (b)  the  following:  “ entered  into  during  the 
five-year  period  1956-1960 " . 

(3)  By  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 

subtitle  B,  the  Secretary  shall  not  during  any  fiscal  year  enter 
into  contracts  with  producers  which  would  require  payments 
to  producers,  including  the  cost  of  materials  and  services,  in 
excess  of  $225,000,000  in  any  calendar  year  ." 

Sec.  503.  Sections  111  and  114  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act, 
as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  111  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
“water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving "  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and,  substi¬ 
tuting  therefor  the  word  “other". 

(2)  Section  114  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  two 
words  thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  “Except 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  no  person" . 

Sec.  504.  Section  118  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
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is  amended  by  inserting  “( a)”  after  “Sec.  118.”  and  adding 
new  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  trans¬ 
fer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  to  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies 
for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and  rec¬ 
reational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost 
with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and 
conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recrea¬ 
tional  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  to 
advise  and  consult  on  matters  relating  to  his  functions  under 
this  title  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Board  shall  consist 
of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  members  of  wildlife  organiza¬ 
tions,  farm  organizations,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public.  Members  of  such  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
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of  such  Board  or  otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such 
Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently” 

Sec.  505.  Section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act ,  as 
amended,  is  repealed,  except  that  such  repeal  shall  not  abate 
any  penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for 
preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history 
applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops 
in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other 
approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program 
under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment 
or  other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program. 

(b)  Section  112  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and 
subsections  (b)  (3)  and  (4)  and  (e)(6)  of  section  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
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amended ,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accruing  there¬ 
under  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  he  preserved. 

TITLE  VI— COTTON 

Sec.  601.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment,  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  “The  Secretary 
may  extend  the  period  for  performance  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  payments  made  for  the  period 
ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments  on  raw  cotton 
in  inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with  respect 
to  the  1966  crop  cotton 

(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
if  the  farm  operator  elects  to  forego  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  an  acreage  not  exceeding 
50  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344,  all  cotton  of  such  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  free  of  any  penalty 
under  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  shall  be 
applicable  only  to  farms  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments 
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were  established  for  1965  and  the  farm  operator  for  the 
current  year  was  the  operator  of  such  farm  for  1965  or  has 
acquired  such  farm  by  inheritance  from  the  operator  since 
such  year.  The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to  forego 
price  support  for  any  such  year  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on  any  other  farm 
in  which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial  interest  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.” 

(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  effective  with 
the  1966  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher 
price  support,  as  provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  ( standard 
bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each  such 
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1  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in 

2  net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the 

3  product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected 

4  State  yield.  The  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be 

5  established  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 

6  established  under  section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage 

7  *  allotment  percentage :  Provided ,  That  no  farm  domestic 

8  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  such 

9  farm  acreage  allotment:  Provided  further,  That,  except  for 

10  farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under 

11  section  344  (m),  the  farm  domestic  allotment  shall  not  be 

12  less  than  the  smaller  of  ten  acres  or  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
18  ment  established  under  section  344.  Such  national  domestic 

14  allotment  shall  be  determined  not  later  than  October  15  of 

15  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is 

16  to  be  produced 

17  Sec.  602.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

18  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
12  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

20  “(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

21  Act,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas, 

22  price  support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 

23  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this 

24  subsection. 

25  “(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton 
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1  shall  he  made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such 

2  level ,  not  exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average 

3  world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 

4  average  location  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year 

5  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  or- 

6  derly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will 

7  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  pro- 

8  duced  in  the  United  States  taking  into  consideration  the  fac- 

9  tors  specified  in  section  401(h)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 

10  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall,  reflect 

11  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton. 

“(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  additional  price  sup- 
port  for  each  such  crop  through  payments  in  cash  or  in 

14  kind  to  cooperators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  nine  cents  per 

15  pound:  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the  national  average  loan 

16  rate  for  any  crop  under  paragraph  (2)  and  the  rate  at 

17  which  payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  he 

18  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of 

19  the  parity  price  for  cotton.  Such  payments  shall  he  made 

20  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the 

21  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 

22  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided,  That  any 

23  such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such 

24  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  he  deemed,  to  have  planted 

25  the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 
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“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  in  cash  or  in  kind  in  addition  to  the  payments  author¬ 
ized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators  ivho  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  hy  diverting  a  portion  of  their  cotton  acreage 
allotment  from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved  con¬ 
servation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary:  Provided ,  That  the  total  reduction  in  such  cotton 
acreage  shall  not  exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  but  no  reduction  shall  be  required  on  small  farms 
with  minimum  domestic  acreage  allotments  under  section 
350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  rate  of  payment  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  established,  under  paragraph  (2) . 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  except  that 
payment  to  small  farms  with  minimum  domestic  acreage 
allotments  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of 
cotton  determined  by  multiplying  an  acreage  equal  to  35 
per  centum  of  such  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the 
projected  farm  yield. 

“(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
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centum  of  the  payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers 
in  advance  of  determination  of  performance  and  the  balance 
of  such  payments  shall  be  made  as  soon  after  determination 
of  performance  as  practicable. 

“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reduction  program  authorized  in  this  subsection 
and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price  support 
payments  for  the  1966  crop  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (2)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  15  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and,  the  remainder  of 
such  allotment  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  344 (m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  for  the  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops  such  rate  of  payment  shall  be  that  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  comparable  to  the  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  under  paragraph  (4).  The  acreage  on  which  payment 
is  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases . 

“( 7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  through  the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a  value  per  pound 
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equal  to  not  less  than  the  current  loan  rate  therefor.  The 
Corporation  may ,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  subsection. 

“(8)  Payments  under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  farm  having  an  acre¬ 
age  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i) 
the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  pay¬ 
ments  under  paragraph  (4)  or  the  acreage  ivith  respect  to 
which  payments  are  made  under  paragraph  (6),  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  (ii)  the  average  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  prac¬ 
tices,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  reduced  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

“  (9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any 
farm  which  qualifies  for  payment  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
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this  subsection  shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  excluding 
adjustments  under  subsection  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

“(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in 
price  support  under  this  subsection. 

“(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  amount  of  price-support  payments  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to 
price  support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount  of  com¬ 
bined  price  support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  en¬ 
titled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators 
shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases 
at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  de- 
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t  ermines  appropriate ;  ( B )  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade,  such  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor 
and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under  which 
the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price  there¬ 
for  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon;  and  (C) 
such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton 
during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 
of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States. 

“(13)  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such  year  which 
the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  cotton  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  payments  under  this 
subsection  if  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any 
price-supported  crop  in  such  year. 

“(14)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘ Provided ,  That  for  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall  be 
a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton 
for  the  1966  crop  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
farm  acreage  allotment  and  for  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  does  not  exceed  such  percentage,  not  less  than  90  or 
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more  than  100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  except  that  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  any  farm  receiving  a  minimum  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  under  section  350  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. ’ 

“(15)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended 
(relating  to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to 
payments  under  this  subsection  A 

Sec.  603.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subparagraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b) : 

“(L)  ‘ Projected  National,  State,  and  county  yields 
for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the 
United  States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respectively, 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  yield  for  the 
United  States,  the  State,  and  the  county,  respectively, 
is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield ,  for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“( M)  ‘ Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
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shall  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the 
three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected, 
farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for  such  farm 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph 
Sec.  604.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  u Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through  July  31, 
1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  up¬ 
land  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per 
centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use 
at  current  market  prices  in  each  marketing  year  a  quantity 
of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  requirements 
for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments 
therein  at  such  times  as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
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quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly.” 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  701.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  378  the 
following  new  section: 

“reconstitution  of  farms 
“Sec.  379.  In  any  case  in  which  the  ownership  of  a 
tract  of  land  is  transferred  from  a  parent  farm,  the  acreage 
allotments,  history  acreages,  and  base  acreages  for  the  farm 
shall  be  divided  between  such  tract  and  the  parent  farm  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  cropland  acreage  in  such  tract 
bears  to  the  cropland  acreage  in  the  parent  farm,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  the  method  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  division,  if  any,  of  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  histories,  and  bases  in  any  case  in  which — 

“( 1)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent 
farm  has  been  or  is  being  transferred  to  any  agency 
having  the  right  to  acquire  it  by  eminent  domain; 

“( 2)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent 
farm  is  to  be  used  for  nonagricultural  purposes; 

“(3)  the  parent  farm  resulted  from  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  tracts  of  land  and  records  are  available 
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showing  the  contribution  of  each  tract  to  the  allotments , 
histories ,  and  bases  of  the  parent  farm; 

“(4)  the  appropriate  county  committee  determines 
that  a  division  based  on  cropland  proportions  would 
result  in  allotments  and  bases  not  representative  of  the 
operations  normally  carried  out  on  any  transferred  tract 
during  the  base  period;  or 

“(5)  the  parent  farm  is  divided  among  heirs  in 
settling  an  estate 

Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
in  the  determination  of  farm  yields  the  Secretary  may  use 
projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields.  In  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  yields  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer,  and  the  projected  yield 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  use  of  such  proved  yields 
for  any  commodity  will  cause  inequities  between  producers. 
\  Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  purchase  sufficient  supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market 
prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  programs  for  the 
schools,  domestic  relief  distribution,  community  action,  foreign 
distribution,  and  such  other  programs  as  are  authorized 
by  law,  when  there  are  insufficient  stocks  of  dairy  products 
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in  the  hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  available 
for  these  purposes. 

Sec.  704.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to 
cause  a  study  of  the  situation  of  full-time  commercial  family 
farms  to  be  made  by  appropriate  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  indicate  among  other  things,  the  degree  to 
which  farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  such  farmers. 

Such  a  study  should  suggest  possible  criteria  for  defining 
commercial  family  farms  on  a  county-by-county  basis  and 
may  develop  on  a  pilot  basis,  examples  of  how  such  com¬ 
mercial  family  farm  criteria  might  apply  in  typical  agricul¬ 
tural  counties  in  several  production  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  such  report  to  the  agricultural 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1,  1966. 

Sec.  705.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
for  each  of  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland, 
cotton  the  total  amount  of  price  support  made  available  to  a 
cooperator  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm 
yield  by  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

TITLE  VIII— DAIRY 

Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen¬ 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
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merit  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  8c(5)  the  following  new  subparagraph 
(H): 

“(H)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  providing: 

“(i)  for  allocating,  or  providing  a  method  for  allo¬ 
cating,  to  each  producer  under  a  marketing  order,  a 
share  of  the  total  sales  of  milk  received  from  producers 
classified  in,  and  subject  to  the  minimum  price  or  prices 
applicable  to,  the  highest  use  classification  or  classifi¬ 
cations  under  the  marketing  order  and  such  reserves  of 
producer  milk  as  may  be  found  essential  thereto,  which 
share  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  total  deliveries 
of  milk  made  by  each  such  producer  during  the  year 
1964,  or  such  other  representative  period  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  prescribe  in  the  order  as  more  appropriate, 
due  allowance  being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  order 
for  (a)  abnormal  conditions,  (b)  hardship  cases,  and 
(c)  producers  under  the  order  engaged  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  time  provisions  hereunder  are  incorporated 
in  the  order  but  who  did  not  produce  milk  during  all 
or  part  of  the  representative  period.  Dairy  farmers  who 
were  producing  and  marketing  milk  prior  to  the  date 
when  provisions  hereunder  were  incorporated  in  the 
order  and  who  were  not  on  such  date  delivering  milk  as 
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producers  under  the  order  shall  upon  becoming  pro¬ 
ducers  under  the  order  be  provided,  with  respect  to 
milk  delivered  under  the  order,  allocations  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  who  were  producers  under  the  order  when 
such  provisions  become  effective:  Provided,  That  if  any 
dairy  farm  of  such  a  dairy  farmer  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  person  and  no  allocation  based  on 
deliveries  from  such  farm  has  been  issued  when  milk  is 
first  delivered  therefrom  as  producer  milk  under  the 
order,  such  transferee  then  operating  the  farm  shall  be 
provided  any  allocation  for  which  the  said  dairy  farmer 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  based  on  deliveries 
from  such  farm.  Provisions  shall  also  be  made  for  allo¬ 
cating  to  any  new  producer  under  an  order  who  was  not 
engaged  in  dairy  farming  prior  to  the  incorporation  in 
the  order  of  provisions  hereunder  an  equitable  share  of 
the  allocated  sales  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  order,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
current  and  prospective  supply  conditions  in  the  regu¬ 
lated  market.  The  application  of  allocations  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  such  provisions  as  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  order  under  section  8c(5 )  (D ) .  Allocations  to 
producers  under  this  subparagraph  may  be  transferable 
under  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
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that  transferability  will  he  in  the  best  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  producers. 
The  allocations  or  bases  hereunder  may  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  or  new  allocations  or  bases  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  amending  the  order  or  under  provisions  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  order; 

“(ii)  that  in  distributing  to  producers  the  amounts 
of  money  required  to  be  paid  by  handlers  on  milk  each 
producer  shall  be  paid  (1)  for  milk  delivered  by  him 
which  exceeds  his  allocation  at  the  lowest  class  price 
specified  in  the  order  and  (2)  for  milk  delivered  by 
him  within  his  allocation  a  blend  price,  based  on  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  such  higher  class  uses  plus  reserve,  represent¬ 
ing  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  ramaining  funds  available 
for  current  distribution  to  producers  under  the  order, 
after  the  computation  has  been  made  under  (1)  hereof. 
The  payments  under  (1)  and  (2)  above  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustments  prescribed  in  the  order  under  sec¬ 
tion  8c(5)(B)  or  other  provisions  of  the  Act  and  to 
such  provisions  as  may  be  incorporated  in  the  order 
under  section  8c  (5 )  (D  ) ; 

“(Hi)  in  marketing  orders  where  individual,  handler 
pools  are  approved  as  provided  by  subparagraph  8c 
(5)(B)(i)  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  may 
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be  applied  to  each  handler  individually  and  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  milk  to  such  handlers; 

“(iv)  in  the  case  of  any  producer  who  during  any 
accounting  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  per¬ 
sons  not  fully  regulated  by  the  order,  provision  may  be 
made  for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by,  any  such  producer  to  compensate  for  any  mar¬ 
ketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  participation  in 
marketings  among  all  producers; 

/ 

“(v)  the  order  may  provide  for  such  reports  and  the 
keeping  of  such  books  and  records  by  producers  and  by 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  may  dispose  of  milk  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  such  person  or  persons  shall  make  required 
records  available  for  inspection; 

“(vi)  the  provisions  authorized  under  this  subpara¬ 
graph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a  regulated  handler  s 
own  production  of  milk; 

“( vii)  order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless 
separately  approved  by  producers  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders.  Disap¬ 
proval  of  order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
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not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other 
terms  of  the  order.  Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  the  determination  with  respect  to  such 
provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order 
in  section  8c  (16  )  (B  )  ; 

u  (viii)  Any  producer  for  whom  an  allocation  or 
base  is  established  under  the  authority  of  this  subpara¬ 
graph  may  obtain  a  review  thereof  as  prescribed  by  the 
order  and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which  shall 
constitute  the  exclusive  procedure  for  review  thereof  and 
section  8c (15 )  ( A)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  thereto. 
Under  such  order,  rules,  or  regulations  any  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  or  any  committees  or 
boards  of  producers  under  the  order  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  vested  with  authority  to  perform  any  or 
all  functions  in  connection  with  such  review  proceed¬ 
ings,  including  ruling  thereon.  Committees  or  boards 
created  for  this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the 
Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8c(7)(C ) 
and  section  10  of  this  title.  The  ruling  upon  such  review 
shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer 
may  obtain  a  judicial  review  of  such  ruling  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  8c  (15)  (B )  of  this 
title;  and 
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1  “(ix)  the  provisions  of  section  8a(5)  shall  not 

2  apply  to  any  producer  in  the  application  of  this  sub- 

3  paragraph  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  19,  1965. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  September  14 
(legislative  day,  September  13) ,  1965. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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jere  appointed  on  farm  bill. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  BILL.  Gonforoos  wore  appointed  on  H,  R,  9811,  the  farm  bill.  Senate  con- 

feroes  have  already  been  appointed,  p,  23474 

2.  FORESTRY.  Passj Zri  without  amendment  S.  1764.,  to  authorize  acquisition  of  certain 

lands  in  the /Uinta  National  Forest,  Utah.  This  bill  will  now  be  Sent  to  the 
President,  /pp.  23434-5,  23444 -5  \ 

3»  STOCKPILING.  Passed  as  reported  H,  R.  6852,  to  authorize  disposal  of  about  47 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile  without  the  6-montnVaiting 
period,  p.  23438  \ 

/  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R,  10516,  to  authorize  disposal  of  vegetable 
tannin  from  the  rational  stockpile,  p.  23499  \ 


4*\ ALASKA.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1190,  to  provide  that  certain  limitations 
(hall  not  apply  to  certain  land  patented  to  Alaska  for  use  of  the  University  oj 
Alaska*  (p.  23440)*  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President* 


5.  FISH  CONSERVATION.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R*  23,  to  authorize 
Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  conservation,  development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation’s  anadromous  fish  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  pp*  23479/83 


6,  PESTICIDES  A.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S*  1623,  to  increase/  the  author¬ 
ization  to  Interior  for  research  on  the  effects  of  insecticides,  he/bicides, 
fungicides,  and  other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife,  p.  234# 


7.  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Parsed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  944,  to  authorize  expanded 
research  and  development  in  the  marine  environment,  etc.  pp,/2 3483-9 5 


8.  LABOR  STANDARDS;  CONTRACTS.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the yrules  H.  R.  10238,  to 
provide  labor  standards  for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal  contractors  to 
furnish  services  to  FedWal  agencies,  pp.  23495-7 


9.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS.  Passed  under  suspension  of  tho/rules  H.  R.  9830,  to  autl. 
orize  executive  agencies  to\>ay  a  State  or  political/ subdivision  for  sidewalk 
repair  or  replacement  around  their  buildings.  pp./23497-500 


10.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Langen  inserted  a  speech  by/John  Harms  (Kiplinger)  before 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agriculture,  pp.  23506-8 


11.  RETIREMENT.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  969,  to  authorize  redetermination  grinder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annuitants  (H.  Rept.  1035)*  p.  23522 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Today  (September  2l)\the  House  is  to  consider  the  Private 
Calendar,  the  water  pollution  bill/and  the\rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  con¬ 
trol  bill.  p.  D941 


SENATE 


13.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  774\  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
increased  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  State^.  pp.  23527-31 


14, 


TARIFF.  Agreed  to  the /Conference  report  on  H.  R.  5768,  tdv extend  for  an 
additional  three  yea/s,  until  Nov.  7,  1968,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  classifications  of  silk  yarn,  and  to  provide  for\a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  separate  classifications  for  yarns  of  man-made\fibers  commonly 
referred  to  as  t/xtured  or  texturized  yarns.  This  bill  will  n6$->  be  sent  to 
the  President./ p.  23534 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7969,  to  correct  certa^i  errors 
in  the  U.  S/Tariff  Schedules  (pp.  23534-36).  The  bill  includes  a  provision 
for  duty-f/ee  treatment  for  machines  with  photoelectric  sensing  devices  for 
the  sorting,  on  the  basis  of  color  only,  of  beans,  peas,  nuts,  or  similar 
agricultural  products.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


15.  TRANSPORTATION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1588,  to  authorize  tne 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research,  development,  and  demonstration^ 
high-speed  ground  transportation.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President 
/p.  23554-57 


'eptember  20,  1965  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE  23473 


incompatible  with  the  inter-American 
system.  I  join  wholeheartedly  in  this 
sentunent,  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
those  efforts  which  can  deal  realistically 
and  effectively  with  international  com- 
munism’sVff orts  to  subvert  and  to  dom¬ 
inate  independent  nations.  For  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  communism  is 
diametrically  Opposed  to  the  open  society, 
which  is  the  veisv  strength  and  basis  of 
both  our  system  and  that  of  many  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  world.X 

But  I  cannot  agree  to  support  this 
resolution  as  it  has  bben  presented  to 
the  House  today,  although  I  feel  a  better 
conceived  and  better  dr^ted  measure 
might  very  well  be  in  order\  This  reso¬ 
lution,  however,  meets  neithhr  of  these 
criteria :  it  is  both  inadequately  consid¬ 
ered  and  imperfectly  drafted.  \ 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  meagre  of 
this  importance  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  under  the  severe  time  limitatrqns 
imposed  by  suspension  of  the  rules.  We 
should  have  more  than  40  minutes  to\ 
discuss  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  and 
we  certainly  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  perfecting  amend¬ 
ments  which,  of  course,  is  not  possible 
under  today’s  procedures. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  when  consider¬ 
ing  a  measure  such  as  this  that  the 
rising  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  Latin 
America  today  is  directed  toward  social 
reform  and  economic  improvement. 
These  goals  are  not  inconsistent 
with  our  own  goals  and  our  own  tradi¬ 
tions.  But  we  trap  ourselves,  we  seri¬ 
ously  reduce  our  options,  and  we  severely 
inhibit  our  opportunities  to  be  effective 
if  we  automatically  oppose  reform  and 
revolutionary  movements  just '  because 
a  few  radicals  and  extremists,  along  with 
progressives,  liberals,  moderates,  and 
others,  are  associated  with  them.  We 
force  ourselves  to  be  associated  with  the 
status  quo,  with  often  reactionary  sys¬ 
tems,  and  we  find  ourselves  opposed  to 
the  constructive  outlets  and  the  bright 
future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mr.  Fulbright,  stated  it  very  well  when 
he  said  last  week: 

The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin/ 
America  is  social  revolution.  The  question 
is  whether  it  is  to  be  Communist  or  der/o- 
cratic  revolution  and  the  choice  whicl/the 
Latin  Americans  make  will  depend  in  part 
on  how  the  United  States  uses  its  sl'eat  in¬ 
fluence.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Charter  oi/the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States/is  perfectly 
clear  in  its  opposition  /to  unilateral 
action  or  to  interventioiyln  the  internal 
affairs  of  any  nation.  / 

Article  15  states:  / 

No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  ir/the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  state. 

And  article 11  states : 

The  territory  of  a  state  is  Inviolable;  it 
may  not  be/the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  o/cupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  taken  by  another  state,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly/  on  any  grounds  whatever. 

It/may  be  that  unilateral  action  or 
diri/ct  intervention  are  not  the  objectives 


of  this  resolution.  But  this  is  not  clear 
to  many  of  us  today  and  I  am  certain 
that  it  would  not  be  clear  to  many  of 
our  neighbors  and  friends. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  approve  this  resolution  today  and 
I  will  not  vote  to  support  it.  This  res¬ 
olution  is  much  too  negative  in  nature. 
It  does  not  add  one  iota  to  the  President’s 
constitutional  responsibility  or  authority 
to  conduct  our  foreign  policy.  It  will  do 
little  if  anything  to  deter  communism. 
And  it  in  no  way  enhances  our  ability 
to  contribute  the  strength,  the  vitality, 
and  the  great  traditions  of  our  own  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  changing  and  challenged  so¬ 
cieties  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  House 
Resolution  560,  reaffirming  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

I  believe  we  should  not  only  keep  com¬ 
munism  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
by  all  means  at  our  disposal,  but  we 
should  also  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  Communist  subversion  within 
.our  own  national  boundaries. 

\  I  have  introduced  legislation  in  this 
Congress  to  outlaw  the  Communis)/ 
Party,  U.S.A.,  not  because  the  Comrruf- 
nist 'Party  members  are  numerous,  Jiut 
because  they  are  well  financed  any  ex¬ 
pert  in  every  subversive  technique/ 

Along  these  lines,  I  call  my  colleagues’ 
attention  to  the  article  from  me  Joplin 
Globe  of  August  23,  1965,  entitled  “U.S. 
Red  Youth  Sdhool” :  / 

U.S.  Rgp  Youth  School 
(By  Ray  Crorafley) 

Washington. — Latk  last  month  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  called  Sti/selected  Red  youths 
in  from  all  over  the/vlnited  States  for  a 
secret  training  schooL  \ 

The  sessions  were  held  srt  Camp  Midvale, 
at  Ringwood,  N.j/  about  35\miles  from  New 
York  City.  Students  were  \andpicked  as 
potential  future  leaders  of  the\senior  Com¬ 
munist  Part}/  \ 

The  meetings  were  so  secret  mat  the  2 
weeks  tlyefy  were  there  the  students  were 
prohibit^  from  communicating  wkh  the 
outsid/  world.  No  phone  calls  were,  per¬ 
mitted,  incoming  or  outgoing.  Students 
were  not  allowed  to  send  letters  from  the 
camp.  As  an  added  security  measure,  stu¬ 
dents  used  only  their  first  names  for  the* 
/weeks. 

During  the  sessions,  several  leaders  of  the 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  (youth)  Clubs  of  America 
were  inducted  into  full  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party. 

THE  LEADERS 

Instructors  at  the  school  included  top 
Reds,  Communist  Party  general  secretary 
Gus  Hall,  vice  chairman  Henry  Winston  and 
Claude  Lightfoot,  chief  party  theoretician 
Herbert  Aptheker,  national  youth  director 
Michael  Zagarell,  national  education  secre¬ 
tary  Hyman  Lumer,  national  committee 
member  Helen  Winter.  Betty  Garnett  and 
George  Meyers  were  among  the  teachers. 

Most  students  attending  the  school  have 
now  been  sent  to  key  cities  to  begin  twin 
recruiting  drives  for  the  Communist  Party 
and  for  the  Du  Bois  Clubs.  Young  people 
working  on  these  drives  are  paid  $30  a  week. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  organizational 
drive  centers  in  key  Midwest  cities — St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit. 

The  secret  school  included  instruction  in 
Lenin’s  works  on  the  necessity  of  and  the 
methods  of  achieving  the  violent  Overthrow 
of  non-Communist  governments  by  force. 

Other  courses  dealt  with  the  Communist 
theory  of  “peaceful  coexistence”  and  how 


it  is  a  form  of  the  class  struggle  between. 
Communists  and  non  -  Communists .  / 

THE  COURSES  / 

Course  titles  included  “The  fight  for  oeace 
and  against  Imperialist  aggression  ir/viet- 
nam”;  “The  struggle  of  Negroes  in  thyTTnited 
States  for  equality;”  “The  class  struggle  and 
the  trade  union  movement”;  “The  revolu¬ 
tionary  significance  of  the  civil  nights  move¬ 
ment;”  and  "The  struggle  for  economic 
welfare.”  / 

Required  reading  included/several  chapters 
in  the  Soviet  Communis ^next  “Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Marxism-Leninism/’ 

The  Communist  yonOi  were  told  to  use 
every  opportunity  to/ work  into  the  civil 
rights  movement.  / 

They  were  told  t/  cooperate  with  all  situ- 
dent  drives  agai/st  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  including  drives  which  urge  young 
men  to  refuse/military  services  in  southeast 
Asia.  / 

They  wen  instructed  to  never  lose  a 
chance  tc/  use  any  youth  groups  available 
for  theh/  aims  and  to  work  through  them 
as  fronts  rather  than  openly  as  Reds. 

All /this  adds  up  to  one  thing:  The  Com¬ 
munist  problem  is  not  the  size  of  the  Red 
organization.  The  problem  rather  is  that 
with  preparation,  a  handlful  of  Communist- 
/trained  young  people  can  sometimes  push  a 
non-Red  youth  group  into  acts  which  suit 
Communist  aims. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is,  Will  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  House  Resolution  560? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  52,  answered 
“present”  3,  not  voting  65,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  310] 

YEAS— 312 


Abbitt 

Clark 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Abernethy 

Clausen, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Adams 

Don  H. 

Fuqua 

Addabbo 

Cleveland 

Gallagher 

Albert 

Clevenger 

Garmatz 

Anderson, 

Collier 

Gathings 

Tenn. 

Conable 

Gettys 

Andrews, 

Cooley 

Gibbons 

Glenn 

Corbett 

GiUigan 

Andrews, 

Cramer 

Gonzalez 

N.  Dak. 

Cunningham 

Goodell 

Annunzio 

Curtin 

Grabowski 

Arends 

Curtis 

Gray 

Ashbrook 

Dague 

Green,  Pa. 

Ashmore 

Daniels 

Greigg 

AspinaU 

Davis,  Ga. 

Griffin 

Ayres 

Davis,  Wis. 

Griffiths 

\Baldwin 

Dawson 

Gross 

Randstra 

de  la  Garza 

Grover 

Baring 

Delaney 

Gubser 

Bares 

Dent 

Gurney 

Battrn 

Denton 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Beckworth 

Derwinski 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Belcherv 

Dickinson 

Haley 

Bell  \ 

Dingell 

Hall 

Bennett  \ 

Dole 

Halleck 

Betts  \ 

Donohue 

Hamilton 

Blatnik  \ 

Dorn 

Hanley 

Boggs 

\Dowdy 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bow 

^Downing 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Bray 

Dulski 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Hardy 

Broomfield 

Dwyer 

Harsha 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Edmondson 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Ellsworth 

Hathaway 

Burke 

Erlenborrk 

Hubert 

Burleson 

Evans,  Col\ 

Henderson 

Burton,  Utah 

Everett  \ 

Herlong 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Evins,  Tenn.  \ 

Hicks 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fallon 

\Horton 

Cahill 

Farnum 

Howard 

Callan 

Fascell 

Hhll 

Callaway 

Feighan 

Hungate 

Carey 

Findley 

Huo\ 

Carter 

Fisher 

Hutchinson 

Casey 

Flood 

I chord  \ 

Cederberg 

Flynt 

Jacobs  \ 

Chamberlain 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Jarman  \ 

Chelf 

Fountain 

Johnson,  Cailf. 

Clancy 

Friedel 

Johnson,  OklV 

Jhhnson,  Pa. 

Multer 

Selden 

Jonas 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Shipley 

JoneiL  Ala. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Shriver 

JonesSMo. 

Murray 

Sikes 

KarsterV 

Natcher 

Skubltz 

Karth  \ 

Nelsen 

Slack 

Kelly  \ 

O’Konski 

Smith,  Calif. 

King,  CalifX 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Smith,  Va. 

King,  N.Y.  \ 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Stafford 

King,  Utah  ' 

\  O’Neill,  Mass. 

Staggers 

Kirwan 

'Passman 

Stalbaum 

Komegay 

Patten 

Stanton 

Krebs 

Pelly 

Steed 

Kunkel 

Pepper 

Stubblefield 

Laird 

Perkrns 

Sweeney 

Landrum 

PhilbiX 

Talcott 

Langen 

Pickle  \ 

Taylor 

Latta 

Pike  \ 

Teague,  Calif. 

Lennon 

Poage  \ 

Teague,  Tex. 

Lipscomb 

Poff  \ 

Tenzer 

Long,  Md. 

Pool  ' 

>.  Thomson,  Wls. 

Love 

Price 

Nrrimble 

McCarthy 

Pucinski 

Tuck 

McClory 

Quie 

Tup  per 

McCulloch 

Race 

Tutto 

McDade 

Randall 

UdalX 

McDowell 

Redlin 

Ullmaik 

McEwen 

Reid,  ni. 

Utt  \ 

McGrath 

Reifel 

Vanik  X 

McMillan 

Reinecke 

Vigorito  \ 

McVicker 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Walker,  MisX. 

Machen 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Walker,  N.  Melt 

Mackay 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Watkins 

Mackie 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Watson 

Mahon 

Roberts 

Watts 

Mailliard 

Robison 

Weltner 

Marsh 

Rodino 

Whalley 

Martin,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

White,  Idaho 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

White,  Tex. 

May 

Ronan 

Whitener 

Meeds 

Roncalio 

Whitten 

Michel 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Widnall 

Mills 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Williams 

Minish 

Rostenkowski 

Willis 

Minshall 

Roush 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mize 

Rumsfeld 

Wilson, 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Satterfield 

St.  Onge 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 

Moore 

Saylor 

Wright 

Moorhead 

Schisler 

Wyatt 

Morgan 

Schmidhauser 

Wydler 

Morrison 

Schneebeli 

Young 

Morse 

Schweiker 

Younger 

Morton 

Scott 

Zablocki 

Mosher 

Secrest 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bolling 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,,  Calif. 

Cameron 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddario 

Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edwards,  Calif. 


NAYS — 52 

Farbstein 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Green,  Oreg. 
Hanna 
Hechler 
Holland 
Irwin 

Kastenmeier 

Leggett 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mink 


Moss 

Nedzi 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottinger 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Thompson,  N.J„ 
Van  Deerlin 
Yates 
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So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Waggoner  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Hlinois. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  O’Brien  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 
k  Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Jr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Morris, 
r.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

MrySmith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  \ivian  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  radd  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  KINCl  of  California  changed  his 
vote  from  “nay’’  to  “yea. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSOI^/changed 
his  vote  from  “mw”  to  “yea.y 

Mr.  HICKS  changed  hjs  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUNKEL  changed  his  vote  from 
“present”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the ,/c>te\yas  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  ^consider  \'as  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANSWERED  “PRESENT” — 3 
Hays  Helstoski  Joels 

NOT  VOTING— 65 


Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
George  W. 
Barrett 
Berry 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brock 
CabeU 
Celler 

Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Craley 
Devine 
Diggs 
Farnslf 
Fino, 

Foptrty 
Fpfey 
Frelinghuysen 
Grider 


Halpern 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Jenning 
Kee 
Keith 
Keog 

(czynski 
idsay 
•ong,  La. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Martin,  Mass, 
Matthews 
Miller 
Morris 
Nix 

O’Brien 

Patman 

Pirnie 


swell 
ell 

Quillen 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Roosevelt 
Roudebush 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
Senner 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Thomas 
Thompson,  Tel. 
Todd 
ToU 
Tunney 
Vivian 
Waggonner 


PER^tlNAL  EXPLANATION 
ilTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arrived 
just  after  my  name  was  called.  I  there - 
fore/cannot  qualify.  Had  I  been  presem 
I  would  have  voted  “yea. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs,  and  promote 
foreign  trade  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
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thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  and  to  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Cooley,  Poage,  Abbitt,  Hagen  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Stubblefield,  Purcell,  Dague, 
Belcher,  and  Teague  of  California. 

CORRECTION  OP  VOTJ 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speakeiyon  rollcall 


5t  voting. 
>» 


No.  309  I  am  recorded  as 
was  present  and  voted  /’yea.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thaVthe  permanent 
Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Mie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  / 

There  was  nonobjection. 

PROVIDUtfG  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 

OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OP  THE 
KLAMATH  AND  MODOC  TRIBES 
YAHOOSKIN  BAND  OP  SNAKE 
•IANS,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
664)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the 
judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  the  Yahooskin  Band 
of  Snake  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes 
and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians, 
hereinafter  called  the  Klamath  Tribe  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  from  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
against  the  United  States  in  docket  num¬ 
bered  100,  and  all  other  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe 
ur  any  of  its  constituent  parts  or  groups, 
except  the  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  set 
a  for  the  P^P086  °f  paying  the  usual 
and\  necessary  expenses  of  prosecuting 
clairris  against  the  United  States. 

Sec- \  (a)  A  distribution  shall  be  made 
of  the  ftmds  resulting  from  docket  num¬ 
bered  100,\including  interest,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  litigatidn  expenses  and  estimated  costs 
of  distribution  to  all  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  thXfinal  roll  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe,  which  rol\was  closed  and  made  final 
as  of  August  13,  1&54  (68  Stat.  718).  Except 
■as  provided  in  subs&rtions  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  this  section,  share  or  portion  of  a 
share  payable  to  a  livihg  adult  shall  be  paid 
directly  to  such  adult;  fh)  a  share  payable 
to  a  deceased  enrollee  slikll  be  paid  to  his 
heirs  or  legatees  upon  th\  filing  of  proof 
of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whosh  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive:  Provided,  Th^t  amounts 
payable  to  deceased  heirs  amounting  to  $5 
or  less  shall  not  be  paid,  and  such  amounts 
shall  remain  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe;  (bl  a 
share  payable  to  an  adult  under  legal  o’ 
ability  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  represent 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  concurred  in  House  Amendment s\to  Aiken-Poage  water -loans  bill. 
Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on/poverty  bill A 


SENATE 

1.  WATER;  LQANSo  Concurred  in/who  House  amendments  to  S.  1%6,  the  Aikcn-Poagc  water 
loans  bill.  This  bill  will  now  bo  sent  to  the  Pro  side  ntkV The  bill  authorizes 
the  Department  to  make  Or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-Wblic  agencies  and 
corporations  not  oporated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply,  water  systems, 
and  waste-disposal  s/stems  serving  rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
community  development  planning  and  in  connection  with  construction  of  such  com¬ 
munity  facilities/  It  also  increases  the  authorization  for  insured  real  estate 
loans  from  &200/)CO,000  to  .i>450,  OCO,  000  „  pp.  24223-4 

2*  POVERTY.  By  z/ 46-22  vote,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  828^v  to  make 
various  amemments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  bill  will  now  cq  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  24194-6,  24198-216,  24220-7 

3c  STOCKPI/fe.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10516,  to  authorize  disposal  of  vcgcV 
tab]/' tannin  extracts  from  the  national  stockpile;  and  as  reported  H.  R.  6852,  t4 
au^orizo  disposal  of  abaca  from  the  stockpile .  pp.  24233-4 


4*  nEMISFAIR*  H.  R.  9247,  to  provide  for  participation  in  the  HemisFair  of  1968, 
mhde  the  unfinished  business#  pp*  24235-6 

5.  AD  J  0  UR  NED  until  Tugs*,  Sept*  28„  p.  24252 


HOUSE 

6.  AIR  POLLuSTON.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  3^6,  to  amend  the  Clean 
require  standards  for  controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants  fror 
powered  or  diesel -powered  vehicles,  and  to  establish  a  Federal 
Control  Laboratory,  pp.  24l44-67 

Rep.  Scheuels  stated  that  there  is  an  increasing  need  to  k  6p  informed  of 
the  major  developments  occurring  daily  in  the  field  of  air  a  d  water  pollution, 
pp.  24176-77  ~ 


tr  Act  to 


Pollution 


7*  CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS .  Agreed  to  make  in  order  nex  week  the  consideration 
of  a  joint  resolution\making  continuing  appropriations'  ‘or  fiscal  year  1966. 
pp.  24167-68 


8.  RIVERS -HARBORS;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Conferees  were 
harbors  and  flood-control  MjLl,  S.  2300.  Senat 
appointed,  p.  24l69 


anted  on  the  rivers -and 
^conferees  have  already  been 


9.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Andrews,  N.  D^k.,  stated  that  continuing  rain  poses  a  great 
loss  in  N.  Dak. 1 s  spring  wheat  crop  and  urged  USDA  to  "hold  back  marketing 
of  CCC  wheat  in  order  to  maintain  \he  better  cash  market  position  that  will 
in  a  small  way  compensate. . .for  the \f ewer  bushels  they  will  harvest."  pp, 

_ 2lillQ- 1 _ _ _ 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "Conferees  continued  in  executive  session  to 

resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House -passed  versions  of  H.  R. 
9811,"  the  farm  bill,  "and  will  meet  again  tomorrow."  p.- D963 

10.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Findley  stated  that/the  cost  ofVthe  Sugar  Act  proposal. . .is 

staggering,"  but  an  aspect  "far  more  distressing  than  the  cost  to  consumers  is 
the  influence  of  lobbyists,  "/and  inserted  from\he  Congressional  Quarterly 
brief  sketches  of  the  forei^i  sugar  lobbyists,  pp.  24174-75 

11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep /Albert  announced  that  next  week's  program  will  in¬ 

clude  the  federal  pay  Mil,  the  highway  beautificati  a  bill,  and  the  sugar  bill, 
p.  24169 

12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon./ Sept.  27.  p.  24192 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


13. 


ELECTRIFICATION?;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.Den 
on  the  publi/  works  bill  in  which  he  suggested  a  careful 
proposed  pc/er  development  on  the  St.  John  River,  pp.  A5411-2 


14.  LOANS.  Speeches  in  the  House  by  Reps.  Cooley,  Latta,  Cramer  and  Dingt 
during /debate  on  the  FI!A  water -loans  bill.  pp.  A5422,  A5423,  A5429 

15.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Morrison  commending  Secretary''  N 
=man  as  "one  of  our  greatest  agriculture  leaders  in  all  of  our  history 

inserting  the  Secretary's  La.  speech,  "The  Coming  Decade  In  Agriculture' 

A5423-5 


during  debate 
ion  of  the 


\ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported/appropriation  continuing  resolution. 


HOUSE 

1.  CCNTUJUIIJCt  APPROPRIATIONS.  /The  Appropriation  CoiiWttee  reported  H.  J.  Res,  673, 

making  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  ye^r  1986  (H.  Rept.  1095)* 
p.  2418 

2.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Findley  Criticized  the  activity  of  the  sugkr  lobbyists  and  stated 

that  the  proposed  sugar  legislation  "would  distribute  to\certain  foreign 
countries  franchises  of  fantastic  value."  pp.  24305-9 

3.  FARM  PRCOrRAM.  The  "Paily  Digest"  states  that  conferees  continued  in  executive 

session  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  farm  bill  and  will  meet  again  on  Tues.  p.  D986 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

4.  DATA  RECESSING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Brooks  inserting  an  addiS^ss  by 
Rep j/l4oor head  in  which  he  discussed  the  use  of  computers  by  the  Federal'' 

;rnment  and  the  need  for  coordination  of  automatic  data  processing  manage - 
;nt  on  a  Government -wide  basis,  pp.  A5445-8 


-  2  - 

POVERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  cf  Rep.  Callan  stating  that  bj  percent  of 
NNation’s  poverty  is  in  rural  areas,  urging  a  full  scale  war  on  poverty 
r^ral  America  and  inserting  an  article  on  this  problem,  pp.  A5446-8 

6.  WATER  RESOURCE .  Rep.  Evins  inserted  letters  to  the  editor  in  support  of  the 
Tims  Fdxd  Dam  project  to  be  built  by  TVA  in  Tenn.  pp.  A5457-8 

7»  PERSONNEL;  ^Y.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Mize  indicating y^is  support  for 
the  4.5  percent  pay  increase  bill.  p.  A5b5d 

8.  FEDERAL  AID.  RepXchamberlain  inserted  an  article,  "ln>0ur  Opinion --Juicy 
Federal  Grants  Real^v  Are  Not  Free.”  pp.  A5460-1 

9*  LABOR  STANDARDS.  Rep.  Mar*tin,  Ala.,  inserted  an  a^icle,  "Minimum  Wage 
Increase --Will  it  Help  or\Hurt?"  p.  A5464 

10.  INFORMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fpdiser  commending  CSC  Chairman 

Macy’s  "suggestion  that  the  guidelines  pejm.tting  the  release  of  basic  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  who  works  for  the  Federal  Government  become  mandatory  upon  » 1 1 
agencies,”  and  inserting  several  articles  on  the  subject,  pp.  A5465-7 

11.  WATER  LOANS.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Re^\  Callan  commending  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  10232,  the  FHA  water -loans/Dill,  py  A5  468 

12.  FARMERS.  Rep.  Purcell  inserted  another  of  Do^\Paarlberg ' s  "Great  Myths  of 

Agricultural  Policy,"  entitled,  "Everyone  Else'Is  Organized;  Farmers  Should 
Be,  Too."  p.  A5469  x  ^ 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

13*  PARKWAY. .  H.  R.  11278  by  Rep.  Boland,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Rivgr  National  Parkway  and  Recreation  Areas  inNdie  States  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire;  to  it^erior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  24315-7 

14.  FARM  LABpff.  H.  R.  11282  by  Rep.  Tupper,  to  amend  section  2l4  of  thK. Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  admit  nonimmig\nt  aliens 
J:  6  Uni^ec^  States  for  agricultural  employment  after  consultation  wifeh  a 
National  Committee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Workers ;  to  Judiciary  CommitS 

0 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  SEPT.  28: 
Farm  bill,  conferees  (exec). 
Sugar  bill,  Rules  Committee. 
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HOUSE 


1#  FARM  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  9811 «  The  text  of 
the  revised  bill  is  printed  in  the  Record.  The  bill  provides  as  follows;  Re¬ 
moves  the  necessity  for  dairymen  to  produce  surplus  milk  in  order  to  preserve 
their  individual  participation  in  the  markets  for  milk  for  fluid  consumption. 
Continues  the  wool  program  through  December  1969  with  modifications  to  increase 
U.  S.  production.  Continues  for  4  years  the  feed  grains  program,  the  one-price 
cotton  program,  and  the  wheat  program.  Also  extends  for  4  years  authority  for 
leasing  tobacco  acreage  and  the  exemption  of  green  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas. 
Permits  determination  of  compliance  with  acreage  allotments  through  methods 
other  than  measurement.  Directs  the  Department  to  mak6  a  study  of  the  parity  in¬ 
come  position  of  farmers  and  report  to  Congress  by  June  30,  1966.  Authorizes 
State  agencies  administering  public  lands  to  transfer  acreage  allotments  from 
one  farm  to  another  in  the  same  county.  Enacts  into  law  administrative  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  reconstitution  of  farms.  Authorizes  use  of  projected  yields  in 
lieu  of  normal  yields  in  connection  with  all  farm  programs.  Authorizes  use  of 
CCC  funds  to  purchase  dairy  products  when  needed,  pp.  25206-17 


2,  n^UGAR»  Rep*  Findley  criticized  the  sugar  bill  and  defended  his  amendments*  pp*  . 
25236-8  / 

3*  LABQk  STANDARDS.  Concurred  in  a  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R*  10238,  to  provide  labor 
standards  for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish  services 
to  Federal  agencies*  This  bill  "will  now  be  sent  to  the  President*  p©  25^05 

4.  RECLAMATION  Passed  as  reported  H*  R*  2020,  to  authorize  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project*  pp.  25218,  25223-30  / 

5*  EXHIBITS*  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H*  R*  9247,  to  authorize  U*  S* 
participation  rfc  the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Tex/  This  bill 
will  now  be  sentNto  the  President*  p*  25219  / 

6*  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM*!  Rep,  Albert  said  the  highway  beautification  bill  will  be 
considered  today  andN>hat  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  sugaa/ bill  will  come  up 
this  week  or  not.  p*  *5242  / 


SENATE 


7.  BEEF  EXPORTS.  Sen.  Montoya  reviewed  the  efforts  of/the  Small  Business  Committee 

to  increase  American  beef  exports  to  Europe  and  inserted  two  tables  showing 
the  European  production  and  co^s^Phioa  of  meat/  and  the  growth  of  our  meat 
exports  to  Europe,  pp.  25168-7(1  / 

8.  PERSONNEL;  RETIREMENT.  H.  R.  1130\.  to  provide  an  extension  of  30  days  for 

certain  civil  service  retirement  annuity  increases,  was  placed  on  the  calen¬ 
dar.  p.  25155  \s 

9.  RURAL  INDUSTRY.  Sen.  Russell,  S.  C. /inserted  a  speech,  "The  Rural-Urban 
Balance,"  which  reviewed  the  locating  of  Industry  in  rural  areas,  pp.  25170- 

73  /  \ 

10.  FOOD  STANDARDS.  Sen.  Miller  inserted  an  article,  "Standards  for  Food:  A  Uni¬ 
form  World  Code  is  Nearer  Despite  Some  DisputesV'  p.  25188-90 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


11.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Rep.  Bdrleson  inserted  an  article,  "Reckless  House  Action", 
opposing  the  Federal  pay  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  \n.  A5601 

12.  BUDGET;  DATA  PROCESSING.  Rep.  Burleson  inserted  an  article  favoring  computer 

analysis  of  the  Federal  budget  and  stating  that  "It  would  be  foolish  not  to 
use  the  newest  tools  devised  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
self-government."  pp.  A5605-6  \ 

13.  HIGHWAYS.  /Reps.  Redlin  and  Brademas  inserted  articles  supporting  the  proposed 

highway  beautification  program,  pp.  A5607-8,  A5620  \ 

14.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  O'Hara  inserting 

an  article  analyzing  the  record  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  1st  session  of 
the/89th  Congress,  pp.  A5608-9  \ 


15.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Byrnes,  Wise.,  commending  p 
/sage  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  and  inserting  an  editorial,  "Who's  Going  To 
/  Control  Water  Pollution?"  p.  A5610 


89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  f  Report 

1st  Session  j  |  ^123 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

October  6,  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONEERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  9811] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government 
costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
jnent  insert  the  following : 

fThat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965”.  ' 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act ,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 ,  as 
amended ,  is  further  amended  by  striking  in  subparagraph  ( B )  of 
subsection  Sc (5)  all  of  clause  id)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
clause  ( d )  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (d)  a  further  adjustment ,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler ,  or  by  all  handlers , 
among  producers  and  associations  of  producers ,  on  the  basis  of 
their  marketings  of  milk ,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales 
of  such  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classi¬ 
fication  or  classifications ,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  the  event  a  producer 
holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (d)  shall  reduce  his 
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marketings ,  such  reduction  shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history 
of  production  and  marketing  for  the  determination  of  future 
bases.  Allocations  to  producers  under  this  clause  (d)  may  be 
transferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public ,  existing 
producers ,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Any  increase  in  class 
one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or  increased  consumption  and 
any  producer  class  one  bases  forfeited  or  surrendered  shall  first 
be  made  available  to  new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  inequity  among  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  during  any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk 
to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by  the  order ,  provision  may  be  made 
for  reducing  the  allocation  of ,  or  payments  to  be  received  by, 
any  such  producer  under  this  clause  (d)  to  compensate  for  any 
marketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period  or  * 
periods  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  participation  in  market -C 
ings  among  all  producers”  ; 

and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  ( B )  the  following : 

“ Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8c  (12)  and  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  8c (19)  of  this  Act ,  order  provisions  under  (d)  above 
shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  separately 
approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual 
producer  shall  have  one  vote  and  ma,y  be  terminated  separately  when¬ 
ever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subparagraph 
8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions 
shall  not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of 
the  order.” 

Sec.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to  subsection 
8c (5)  the  following  new  paragraph:  “  (11)  Marketing  orders  appli¬ 
cable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be  limited  in  application  to  milk 
used  for  manufacturing.” ;  and  (b)  by  amending  subsection  8c (18)  by 
adding  after  the  words  “ marketing  area”  wherever  they  occur  the 
words  “or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing  milk, 
the  production  area”.  m 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  effective  after* 
December  31, 1969. 

Sec.'  101.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  \ 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 ,  as 
amended,  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  this  title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

TITLE  II— WOOL 

Sec.  201.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended, 
as  follows : 

(1)  By  deleting  from  section  703  “ March  31, 1966”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “ December  31, 1969”. 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  703  to  a  colon  and  inserting  the  following : 
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'fqrr}l>h<i  furjther]  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the 
1966  and,  each  subsequent  marketing  year  shall  be  determined  bn 
multiplying  62  cents  by  the  ratio  of  (/)  the  average  of  tt  parUy  tdl 

ids  Tdtmst  TT  V1  7  farmers'  tiding  commodities  mil  sen- 
laUn  dlot  Z  A  Z  fr™ ■«*¥»  rates,  as  defined  in  section  SOI 
)a>  VV  >  °t  tllG  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended \ 
Jor  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  near 
m  which  such  price  support  is  determined  and  announced  to  (uf  the 
67  a9e  parity  index  for  the  three  calendar  years  1958 , 1959,  and  1960 
and  roumdmg  the  resulting  amount  to  the  nearest  full  cent.”  ’ 

{J)  By  deleting  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  703. 

TITLE  II I — FEED  GRAINS 

_  Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1919 ,  as  amended 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (e) :  ’ 

I  (e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary 

if  aJnfZT'  T-a  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the  crop 

t  any  f  eed  gram  which  is  included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program 
formulated  under  section  16 {i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  DomeslZ 
llotment '  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in 
the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 

in  effeGt  for  any  cro * he  vmy  re^e  as « 

iTnifl  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains 
that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base:  Provided ,  That 
the  (acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed 
grams  pursuant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Crop- 
land  Adjustment  Program  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from 
the  production  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  foregoino 
requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support:  Provided  further',  Tlwt 
the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 
be  lequired  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  for  barley 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains  if  such 
producer  has  previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
f"'  ey  0,}'y  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not 
j' knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 
ana  1960,  does  not  hnowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  com 
and  gram  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  I960,  and  does  not  devote  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960 
to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  Such  portion  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits 
of  the  price-support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those 
producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  through  payments-in-kind.  Such 
payments -in-kind  shall  be  made  available  on  the  maximum  permitted 
acreage,  or  the  Secretary  may  make  the  same  total  amount  available 
on  a  smaller  acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates.  The  number 
of  bushels  of  such  feed  grain  on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall 
be  made  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  actual 
acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  on  which 
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the  Secretary  makes  such  payments  available  by  the  farm  projected 
yield  per  acre:  Provided ,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments ,  the 
Secretary  inay  permit  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  price  support 
program:  Provided  further,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  pro¬ 
ducers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  permitted  to  be  planted  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  planted  the  entire  acreage  permitted.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  that  portion  of  the  support  price  which 
is  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases  for  the  I960  through 
1969  crops  may  be  reduced  below  the  loan  level  for  the  1965  crop  by 
such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
increased  participation  in  the  feed  grain  program ,  taking  into  account 
increases  in  yields,  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  live-  / 
stock  economy :  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  construed 
to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  maintain  or  increase 
total  price  support  levels  to  cooperators.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage 
of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments 
provided  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any  other 
income-producing  crop  during  such  year.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  59  per  centum  of  any  payments  hereunder  to  producers 
in  advance  of  determination  of  performance.  Payments -in-kind  shall 
be  made  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  C orporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  ( such 
feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current 
support  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges')  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary ,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm ,  on  the  basis  of  their  respec-  £ 
twe  shares  in  the  feed  grain  crop  produced  on  the  farm.,  or  the  pro-  v. 
ceeds  therefrom,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable ,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  fair  and  equitable.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program ,  price  support  for  feed  grains 
included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers  on 
such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  production  of  such 
feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program.,  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such  operator 
agrees  to  divert,  and.  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and. 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this  subsection  (e)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  preclude  the  making  of  payments-in- 
kind,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  make  such  payment s-in-kind 
in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  default .” 
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/Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  a/nd  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act ,  as  amended ,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“  (i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  'provision  of  law — 

“(i)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains ,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will , 
in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program ,  likely  be  exces¬ 
sive ,  taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains 
and  to  meet  any  national  emergency ,  he  may  formulate  and  carry 
out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains ,  without  regard 
to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regular  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program ,  under  which ,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines ,  conservation  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and  1960  to 
designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including  summer 
fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be 
made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  xoill  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted ,  but  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate ,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in- 
kind, ,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from 
the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield 
per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed ,  crambe ,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed 
to  provide  a/n  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  • uses .  The  term  ‘•feed  grains’1  means  corn ,  grain 
sorghums ,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  and  if  for 
any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains ,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  ‘ feed 
grains’1  shall  include  oats  and  rye  and  barley  if  not  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above:  Provided,  That  acreages 
of  com,  grain  sorghums,  and ,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  bar¬ 
ley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye  and 
barley  if  not  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above: 
Provided  further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for 
purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall 
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require  the  'producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion , 
insects ,  weeds ,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  ( not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed 
grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty-five  acres ,  which¬ 
ever  is  greater )  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during 
the  crop  years  1959,  1960 ,  and  1961 ,  pursuant  to  the  exemption 
provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938 ,  as  amended ,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962 ,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  produc¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage ,  crop-rota¬ 
tion  practices ,  types  of  soil ,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures , 
and  topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (i)  ( 1 ),  the  Secretary  may ,  upon  unanimous  request  of 
the.  State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act ,  as  amended , 
adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection ,  barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
program  for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant 
to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  191$ ,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  and  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  ail  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed 
grain  bases  established  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment 
to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  :  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the 
pas(  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of  feed 
grams,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on 
income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grams  on  other  farms  owned,  operated ,  or  controlled  by  the  farm 
operator ,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
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and  1960  for  'purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on 
such  far?n  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for  the 
first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16  (i) . 

“  (Ip)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  sharing 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing 
contracts. 

“ (5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  C orporation 
shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  and ,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law ,  the  Commodity  Credit  C orporation  shall ,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary ,  assist  the  producer 
in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains  with  which 
C ommodity  Credit  C orporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than  the  current  support 
price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases ,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

11  (6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may ,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer ,  terminate  or 
modify  any  agreement  previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  if  he  determines  such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  disaster ,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains 

Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 ,  as 
amended ,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language  beginning  with  “the 
requirements ”  and  ending  with  “ Agricultural  Act  of  1961 ,  and'1  and 
substituting  therefor  uthe  requirements  of  any  program  under  which 
price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers ,  and  price 
support  may  be  extended  or”. 

TITLE  IV— COTTON 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended , 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  31+8  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentences  at  the  end  therof :  ‘•'•The  Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for 
performance  of  obligations  incurred  in  connection  with  payments 
made  for  the  period  ending  July  31 ,  1966 ,  or  may  make  payments  on 
raw  cotton  in  inventory  on  July  31 , 1966 ,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  1966  crop 
cotton 

(2)  Section  3j6  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  folloivs  : 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act ,  for  the  1966 , 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farm  operator 
elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such  crop  of  cotton  by  applying 
to  the  county  committee  of  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  located 
for  additional  acreage  under  this  subsection ,  he  may  plant  an  acreage 
not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
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3 Jj.lt.  plus  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  reserve ,  and  all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on 
the  farm  may  be  marketed  for  export  free  of  any  penalty  under  this 
section:  Provided ,  That  the  foregoing  shall  be  applicable  only  to  farms 
which  had  upland  cotton  allotments  for  1965  and  are  operated  by  the 
same  operator  as  in  1965  or  by  his  heir. 

uFor  the  1966  crop  the  national  export  market  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  %50,000  acres.  For  each  subsequent  crop — 

If  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 

for  the  preceding  crop  is  estimated  to  he  less  than  The  national  export  mar- 
the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  ket  acreage  reserve  shall 
year  by —  be — 


At  least  1,000,000  bales _  250,000  acres. 

At  least  150,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  1,000,000  bales _ 187,500  acres. 

At  least  500,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  750,000  bales _  125,000  acres. 

At  least  250,000  bales  but  not  as  much  as  500,000  bales _  62,500  acres. 

Less  than  250,000  bales _ None. 


uThe  national  export  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  ( 
farms  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  therefor.  No  ' 
application  shall  be  accepted  for  a  greater  acreage  than  is  available  on 
the  farm  for  the  production  of  upland  cotton.  After  apportionments 
are  thus  made  to  farms ,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  farm  operators  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  cancel  their  applications  ( and  agreements 
to  forgo  price  support )  and  surrender  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
county  committee  the  export  market  acreage  assigned  to  the  farm. 
Acreage  so  surrendered  shall  be  available  for  reassignment  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  other  eligible  farms  to  which  export  market  acreage  has  been 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  remaining  outstanding. 
The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he  has  a 
controlling  or  substantial  interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  3Jjf  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  S tate ,  county ,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  The  opera¬ 
tor  of  any  farm  to  which  export  market  acreage  is  apportioned ,  or  the 
purchasers  of  cotton  produced  on  such  farm,  shall,  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  furnish  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed  I 
by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exportation,  without  benefit  of  any 
Government  cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such  time  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  specify,  of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year. 
The  bond  or  other  undertaking  given  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
provide  that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof ,  the.  person  furnishing  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  shall  be 
liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an  amount  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  and  specifies  in  such  undertaking  will  approximate  the  amount 
payable  on  excess  cotton  under  subsection  (a) .  The  Secretary  may ,  in 
lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking,  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be  payable  as  liqui¬ 
dated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertaking.  If  such  bond 
or  other  undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment  in  lieu  thereof  is 
not  made  as  provided  herein ,  at  such  time  and  in  the  manner  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  3JjJj  and  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the 
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national  export  market  acreage  reserve ,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
shall  be  ^regarded  as  excess  acreage  for  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  345.  '  Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended ,  effective  with  the  1966  crop, 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support ,  as 
provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  a, mended, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the 
1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (standard  bales  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight )  for  the  marketing  year  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary 
.^sha,ll  determine  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each 
U such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in  net 
weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the  product  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield.  The  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by  multiplying  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage :  Provided,  That  no  farm  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  such  farm 
acreage  allotment.  Such  national  domestic  allotment  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  not  later  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced;  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  1966  crop,  such  determination  shall  be  made  within  15  days  after 
enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 A 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

“(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

»“(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
made  available.  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  level  which  will  reflect  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 
average  location  in  the  United  States  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  for 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop ,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and 
I  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced 
■  'in  the  U nited  States.  taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 
one-inch  upland  cotton. 

“(3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  additional  pidce  support 
for  each  such  crop  through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  rate  shall 
be  such  that  the  amount  obtained  by — 

(i)  nmltiplying  the  rate  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  percentage,  and 
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(ii)  dividing  the  product  thus  obtained  by  the  cooperator  per¬ 
centage  established  under  section  408(b),  and 

( m )  adding  the  vesult  thus  obtained  to  the  national  avevage 

loan  ^ate 

shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  the  payment 
rate  provided  for  by  this  paragraph  is  announced.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying 
the  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 
the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided ,  That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such  allot¬ 
ment.  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such  year  which  the  Secretary 
finds  was  not  planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought ,  flood ,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently 
devoted  to  any  other  income-producing  crop  in  such  year.  _  _  ■ 

“  (If)  The  Secretary  shall  make  diversion  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  > 
in  addition  to  the  price  support  payments  authorized  in  paragraph  (3) 
to  cooperators  who  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion 
of  their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conservation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  ■ 
tary:  Provided ,  That  no  reduction  beloio  the  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended ,  shall  be  prescribed:  Provided  further,  That 
payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  for  diverting  to 
conserving  uses  that  part  of  the  acreage  allotment  which  must  be 
diverted  from  cotton  in  order  that  the  producer  may  qualify  as  a  co- 
operator.  The  rate  of  payment  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  such  rate 
is  announced.  The  rate  of  payment  for  additional  acreage  diverted 
shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  shall  not  exceed  IfO  per  centum  of  such  parity  price.  Payment  at 
each  applicable  rate  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined 
by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton  + 
at  such  rate  by  the  projected  farm  yield.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing ^ 
payment,  if  any,  payment  at  the  rate  applicable  for  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  be  made  to  producers 
on  small  farms  as  defined  in  section  108(b)  who  do  not  exceed  their 
farm  acreage  allotments  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  an  acreage  equal  to  35  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield. 

u(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  performance  and  the  balance  of  such  payments  shall  be  mode 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

“  (6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cot¬ 
ton  on  the  farm,  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  estab¬ 
lished  wader  paragraph  (If)  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  to 
qualify  as  a  cooperator  on  the  quantiy  of  cotton  determined  by  multi¬ 
plying  that  part  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  required  to  be  diverted 
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to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  by  the  projected  farm  yield ,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of 
section  344  (m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as 
amended.  The  acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State ,  county ,  and  farm  acreage  allotments ,  and  farm 
bases.  ' 

“(/ )  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  through 
the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at 
a  value  per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current  loan  rate  therefor 
1  he  Corporation  may ,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  times 
and  m  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

“(£)  Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned  on  the 
farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (i)  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for 
such  payments  ( hereinafter  called  “ diverted  acreage”),  and  (ii)  the 
average '  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil- 
conserving  crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land, 
during  a  base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans ,  mustard  seed,  crambe ,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed ,  if 
he  determines  that  such  production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  under  paragraph  (4)  or  ( 6 ) 
with  respect,  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops* 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conserva¬ 
tion  uses. 

“(?)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any  farm  which 
qualifies  for  payment  under  this  subsection  except  under  paragraph 
( 6 )  shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and,  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (m)(2) 
thereof. 


u(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers ,  including  provision  for 
sharing '  diversion  payments  on  a  fair,  and  equitable  basis  under  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  re¬ 
spective  shares  in  the  cotton  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom,  except  .  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

fill)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this 
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Act  'preclude  the  making  of  payments  under  this  section ,  the  Secretary 
may 5  nevertheless ,  make  such  'payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  deter- 
mines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act ,  if ,  as  a 
result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection ,  the  Secretary  is  wnable  to  make  mailable  to  all 
cooperators  the  fuM  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  paragraphs.  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton ,  ( A )  price  support  to  cooperators  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  crop  ( if  marketing  quotas  have  not  been  dis¬ 
approved)  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centu/m  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate ;  ( B )  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade , 
such  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price 
or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon , 
and  (0)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such  as.  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest 
season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  U nited  S tates. 

“(13)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  C onservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.,  as  amended  (relating  to  assignment  of 
payments) ,  shall  also  apply  to  payments  under  this  subsection. 

“(H.)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  utilize 
its  capital  fiends  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  carrying  out  this  subsection.” 

(b)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 ,  as  amended , 
is  amended ,  effective  only  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops ,  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  for  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall 
be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  does 
not  exceed  the  cooperator  percentage ,  which  shall  be  in  the  case  of 
the  1966  crop ,  87.5  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and ,  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  1967 , 1968,  and  1969  crops ,  such  percentage ,  not 
less  than  87.5  or  more  than  100  per  centum ,  of  such  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  small  farms  (i.e.  farms  on  which  the  acreage,  allotment  is  10 
acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the  projected  farm  yield  timss  the  acreage 
allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or  less,  and  the  acreage  allotment  has  not 
been  reduced  under  section  344-(m) )  the  acreage  of  cotton  on  the  farm 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  reduced  below  the  farm  acreage  allotment.'’ 

Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 , 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subparagraphs 
to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (b) : 

“( L )  '■Projected  national ,  State,  and  county  yields'1  for  any  crop  of 
cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  such  crop  in  the  United  States ,  the  State  and  the. county,  respec¬ 
tively,  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States ,  the 
State,  and  the  county,  respectively ,  is  determined ,  adjusted  for  ah- 
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normal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield ,  for  trends  in  yields , 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  'production  practices. 

“( M )  '’Projected  farm  yield ’  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the 
farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined ,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield ,  for  trends  in  yields , 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  'practices,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for  such 
farm  as  provided,  in  subparagraph  (/)  of  this  paragraph 

Sec.  404.  Section  M)7  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 ,  as  amended , 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ Notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  section ,  for  the  period  August  1 , 1966, 
through  July  31 ,  1970 ,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export ,  in  no  event ,  however ,  at  less  than  110  per  centum  of 
the  loan  rate ,  and  (2)  the  C ommodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell 
or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  in  each 
marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at 
such  times  as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of  part 
(2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly  A 

Sec.  405.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended ,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  34.4  the  following  new  section: 

uSec.  344a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law ,  the 
Secretary ,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program  involved ,  (7)  may  permit  the  owner  and  operator 
of  any  farm  for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to  sell 
or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(. excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve )  to 
any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (£) 
may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him:  Provided , 
That  the  authority  granted  under  this  section  may  be  exercised  for 
the  calendar  years  1966 ,  1967 ,  1968 ,  and  1969.  but  all  transfers  here¬ 
under  shall  be  for  such  period  of  years  as  the  parties  thereto  may 
agree. 

“ (b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  ( i )  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another 
State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another  State;  (ii)  no  farm  allotment 
may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless 
the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is  being 
made  lxave  voted  in  a  referendum  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer ,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  participating  in 
such  referendum ,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms  outside 
the  county ,  which  referendum ,  insofar  as  practicable ,  shall  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  marketing  quota  referendum  for  the  commodity ; 
{in)  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the 
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lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  he  permitted  if  any 
sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the  same  farm  has  heen  made  within  the 
three  immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v)  the  total  cotton  allotment 
for  any  farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  hy  sale  or  lease  shall  not 
exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  ( excluding  reapportioned  acreage) 
established  for  such  farm  for  1965  hy  more  than  one  hundred  acres; 
(vi)  no  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  he  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  ( or  part  of 
an  allotment )  is  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  such  sale , 
nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on 
the  farm  he  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  part 
of  an  allotment)  is  leased  during  the  period  of  such  lease ,  and  the 
producer  on  such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Secretary'' s  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vii)  no  transfer 
of  allotment  shall  he  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the 
county  committee  of  the  county  to  ivhicli  such  transfer  is  made  and 
such  committee  determines  that  the  transfer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section.  Such  record  may  he  filed  with  such  committee 
only  during  the  period  beginning  June  1  and  ending  December  31. 

u(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  trans¬ 
ferring  also  the  acerage  history ,  farm  base ,  and  marketing  quota 
attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer  is  made  prior  to  the 
determination  of  the  allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer  shall  include 
the  right  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  have  an  allotment  determined 
for  the  farm  for  such  year:  Provided ,  That  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
hy  lease ,  the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  he  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  heen 
planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is  transferred. 

“  (d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  allotment 
and  acreage  history  have  heen  transferred  shall  not  he  eligible  for  a 
new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the  five  years  following  the  year  in 
which  such  transfer  is  made. 

“(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  allotment  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton  or  which 
operates  to  bring  the  farm  within  the  minimum  farm  allotment  provi¬ 
sion  for  cotton  shall  cause  the  minimum  famn  allotment  or  base  to  he 
reduced  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the  farm 
after  such  transfer. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  section ,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  adjusting  the 
size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  alloment  is 
transferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary. 

“(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which  the  farm 
is  covered  hy  a  conservation  reserve  contract ,  cropland  conversion 
agreement,  cropland  adjustment  agreement ,  or  other  similar  land  utili¬ 
zation  agreement ,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  he 
subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment ,  hut  no  adjustment  shall  he  m.ade 
in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  trans¬ 
ferred. 

“(h)  The  Secretary  shall  hy  regulations  authorize  the  exchange 
between  farms  in  the  same  county ,  or  between  farms  in  adjoining 
counties  within  a  State ,  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage 
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allotment.  Any  such  exchange  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  applica¬ 
tion  filed  with  the  county  committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  farms ,  and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the  farms  shall 
include  transfer  of  the  related  acreage  history  for  the _  commodity. 
The  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable ,  taking  into  consideration  the 
comparative  productivity  of  the  soil  for  the  farms  involved  and  other 
relevant  factors.  No  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allot¬ 
ment  has  been  transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton 
or  rice  as  a  new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years  after  the  date 
of  such  exchange. 

il(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  cotton  shall  apply 
only  to  u viand’  cotton.” 


TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  year  1966 ,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 , 
as  amended ,  is  amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in  subsection  (b) 
to  read:  ''‘will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in  the  United 
States  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed ,  excluding  the  estimated 
quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of 
the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(6?)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of 
reheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969 ,  and 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  reheat.'1 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “ The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of  w>heat.  The 
amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  projected  national  yield  and  expected  underplanting s  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing.  year  for  such 
crop ,  or  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota 
which  would  have  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed . 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  331  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

u(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat ,  less  a,  reserve  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  1  per  centum ,  thereof  for  apportionment  as •.  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion ,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State ,  including 
all  amounts  allotted  to  the  State  and  including  for  1967  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1966  under  section  335.  adjusted  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State ,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  established  crop  rotation  practices ,  estimated  decrease  in  farm 
allotments  because  of  loss  of  history ,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The 
reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to  the  county 
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allotments  made  under  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section ,  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotments  because  of 
reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  'production  of  wheat. 
There  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in 
excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desir¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allot¬ 
ments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties ,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary ,  for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjustments 
in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  ( that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three 
crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  icheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county. 
Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which 
would  result  in  an  allotment- cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of 
one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  there¬ 
for  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income- 
producing  crop ,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only 
if  an  efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment 
of  additional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall 
not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963 
crop  year.” 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  33 Jj  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

11  (b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat ,  less  a  reserve  of  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
subsection  ( c )  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  years 
wheat  allotment  in  each  such  county,  including  for  1967  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted'  for  1966  pursuant  to  section  335,  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  county, 
taking  into  consideration  established  crop  rotation  practices,  estimated 
decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other 
relevant  factors.” 

( 5 )  Subsection  (c)  of  section  33 f  is  amended  by  adding  new  para¬ 
graphs  (3)  and  (f)  to  read  as  follows: 

u{3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection .  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1967  and  any  subsequent 
year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded 
as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

11  (If.)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  (c), 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1967  and  any  subsequent  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  established  for  each  old  farm  by  apportioning  the 
county  wheat  acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county  on  which 
wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for 
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harvest  as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  wheat .  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the.  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  being  estab¬ 
lished ,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.  For  purposes  of  this  para¬ 
graph ,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices ,  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the 
farm ,  and  may  be  adjusted  upnvard  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment:  Provided ,  That  (i)  for  the 
purposes  of  computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  de¬ 
creased  by  7  per  centum  if _  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion 
program  nor  a  voluntary  certificate  program  teas  in  effect  and  there 
was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year: 
(ii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (i) .  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount 
of  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary ,  stored ,  or  ad¬ 
justed  to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect ,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with  the  allotment ,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty 
becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion ,  the  allotment  for  such  farm 
next  computed  after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced, 
by  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  by  7 
per  centum;  and  (in)  for  purposes  of  clause  ( i )  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  reduction  in  the  allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  producers  on  farms  following  special  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices ,  he  may  modify  such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 
such  producers 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  33 Jj  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  ( g )  of  section  33b  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
language  “ except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (&),  respectively ,  of  this  section’'’  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing :  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  1967  and  subsequent  years!” 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “196b  and  1965 
crops  of  toheat ”  and  substituting  “ crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  years  196b  through  1969'” ;  and ,  (2)  by  striking  out  of 
the  third  sentence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment'1'1  and 
“ fifteen  acres ”  and  substituting  “50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment'’'’  and  “twenty -five  acres ”,  respectively . 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(e)  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar ,  sesame ,  safflower ,  sunflower ,  castor  beams , 
mustard  seed ,  crarnbe ,  plantago  ovato ,  and  flaxseed ,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply ,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income ,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop 

H.  Kept.  1123,  89-1 - 3 
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shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  ‘production 
of  such  crops:  Provided ,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed 
one-half  the  rat  ewhioh  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage 
loere  devoted  to  conservation  uses.” 

Sec.  50%.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  reheat  planted 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969 ,  and  the  market¬ 
ing  years  for  such  crops ,  section  379b  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided  in 
this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  'When¬ 
ever  a  reheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates 
will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Stales ,  but  the  amount  of  wheat  included  in  the  marketing 
allocation  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  ( 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  million  bushels ,  and  (%)  the  national 
allocation  percentage  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage 
‘which,  when  applied  to  the  farm  as  provided  in  this  section,  will  result 
in  marketing  certificates  being  issued  to  producers  in  the  amount  of 
the  national  wheat  marketing  allocation.  The  cost  of  any  domestic 
marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
certificates  acquired  by  processors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
five  hundred  million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne  by  G ommodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Each  farm  shall  receive  a  reheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentage .” 

Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop ,  section  379b  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “ normal  yield  of  reheat  for  the  farm  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary ”  and  substituting  “ projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  50 If.,  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act ,  section  , 
379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  substituting  ' 
the  following :  “ The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad  and  other  non¬ 
commercial  exports  of  wheat,  wheal  processed  for  use  on  the  farm 
where  grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  proc¬ 
essed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof ,  wheat  processed  for 
donation ,  and  reheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable  with 
respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  beginning  July  1 ,  196Jf. 
There  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  bever¬ 
age  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to  July  1, 196k  A  beverage  distilled 
from  wheat  after  July  1.  1961,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale 
or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for  aging  except 
that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be 
required  may  be  deferred  until  such  beverage  is  bottled  for  sale. 
Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage 
under  a  similar  arrangement ,  and  subsequent  exportation ,  shall  be 
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deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  when 
it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian  port.’’'1 

( b )  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  xcord  “ flour ” 
the  following:  “  ( excluding  flour  seco'nd  clears  not  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary)”,  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following :  “ The  Secretary  may  at  his  election  admin¬ 
ister  the  exemption  for  wheat  processed  into  flour  second  clears 
through  refunds  either  to  processors  of  such  to  heat  or  to  the  users 
of  such  clears.  For  the  purpose  of  such  refunds ,  the  wheat  equivalent 
of  flotix  second  clears  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  conversion  fac¬ 
tors  authorized  by  section  379f  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938 ,  even  though  certificates  had  been  surrendered  on  the  basis  of 
the  weight  of  the  wheat.” 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  products  sold ,  or  removed  for 
sale  or  consumption  on  or  after  sixty  days  following  enactment  of  this 
Act ,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier 
effective  date  within  such  sixty-day  period. 

(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “ Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  market¬ 
ing  certificates  for  a,  marketing  year  is  different  from,  the  face  value 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year , 
the  Secretary  may  require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though 
the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption 
after  the  end,  of  the  marketing  year.” 

(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  379g” 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  marketing 
certificates  for  a,  marketing  year  is  substantially  different  from  the  face 
value  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing 
year ,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle ,  such  authority  shall 
include ,  but  shall  not  be  limited,  to ,  the  authority  to  sell  certificates  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  reheat  into  food  products  cover¬ 
ing  such  quantities  of  wheat ,  at,  such  prices,  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  be  regulation  provide.  Any  such 
certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1961  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar  years  1961  through 
1969”. 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  respect  to  the  crops  planted,  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969”. 

(3)  Section  20/  is  amended  by  striking  out,  “196//.  and  1965”  and 
substituting  “1961/  through  1969” . 

Sec.  506.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1966  through  1969  crops , 
section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19/9 ,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
11/l/5a) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act ,  for  any  marketing  year — 

“(1)  (a)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  deteimines  practicable ,  and  ( b )  price 
support  for  wheat  not  accompa/nied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level ,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor ,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate ,  taxing  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat ,  the  feeding  value  of  reheat  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  feed  grains ,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  feed  grains , 

“(#)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  for  the 
1966  crop ,  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor ,  and  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  For  any 
crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  during  the  calendar  years  1967 
through  1969  for  which  the  diversion  factor  established  pursuant 
to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as 
amended ,  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum ,  the  total  average  rate  of 
return  per  bushel  made  available  to  a  cooperator  on  the  estimated 
production  of  his  allotment  based  on  projected  yield  through 
loans ,  domestic  marketing  certificates ,  estimated  returns  from 
export  marketing  certificates ,  and  diversion  payments  for  acre¬ 
age  diverted  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended ,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available  to  cooperators 
through  loans  and  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  1966 
crop. 

“(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators , 
and 

“(f)  A  ‘ cooperator ’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  reheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B) 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe ,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  s Imres  in  the  production  of  wheat ,  and  (ii)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended ,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  ha/ve  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c  (b).  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  the  reheat  so  stored 
Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  year  1967,  section  339(a)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended ,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
“national  acreage  allotments ,  wherever  they  appear ,  the  following : 
“  ( less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1966  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  335)  ” 

Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  year  1966 ,  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
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riod  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  basis  xoould  not  be  fair  and  equitable ,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  fair  and  equitable and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
“An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  reheat  because  of  drought , 
flood ,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  provided 
such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any  other  income-produc¬ 
ing  crops  during  such  year.  Producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  required  to  be 
planted  in  order  to  earn  the  full  amount  of  marketing  certificates  for 
which  the  farm  is  eligible  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire 
acreage  required  to  be  planted  for  that  purposed 

Sec.  509.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(J.)”  after  “(5)”  and 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph  : 

“(B)  ‘ Projected  national  yield''  as  applied  to  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield  is  de¬ 
termined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such 
yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs  : 

“  (J)  '‘Projected  county  yield ’  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  commodity 
in  the  county  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  county  yield  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production 
practices. 

“( K )  '•Projected  farm  yield"1  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter-- 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  commodity 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields  and,  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  prac¬ 
tices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
naragraph.” 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended ,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1966 
crop ,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth  sentence  the  words  “ normal  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm’'’  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

(b)  Section  37 9i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended ,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  original 
enactment  of  that  section ,  by  inserting  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
after  the  word  “ who ”,  wherever  it  appears,  the  word  “ knowingly 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest 
in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
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ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ cotton ”  and 
“wheat”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “  1 Normal 
production1  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of  cotton  or  wheat  means 
the  projected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres  A 

(b)  Public  Law  7 f.  Seventy -seventh  Congress ,  as  amended ,  is 
amended  by  changing  the  words  “ normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm ”  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  words  “projected 
farm  yield”. 

Sec.  512.  The  national ,  State ,  county ,  farm  acreage  allotments 

for  the  1966  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  513.  (a)  Section  379 d(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  substituting 
the  following :  “The  cost  of  the  export  marketing  certificates  per  bushel 
to  the  exporter  shall  be  that  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
a  daily  basis  which  would  make  United  States  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world  market ,  avoid  disruption  ofi 
world  market  prices ,  and  fulfill  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States.” 

(b)  Section  379c (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  every¬ 
thing  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  beginning  with  the  words 
“United  States”  and  substituting  the  following :  “United  States.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  provide  for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  to  eligible  producers  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  For  such  purposes ,  the  value  per  bushel  of  export  market¬ 
ing  certificates  shall  be  an  average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  export  marketing  certificates  during  the  marketing  year  after 
deducting  the  total  amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies  paid  to  ex¬ 
porters.” 

( c )  Section  379c (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and. 
the  face  value  per  bushel  of  export  certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  export 
certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  noncertificate  wheat”. 

Sec.  51  f.  Section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “In  establishing 
terms  and  conditions  for  permitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lieu  of 
oats  and  rye ,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  account  the  number  of  feed\ 
units  per  acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of  feed  units  per  acre 
of  oats  and  rye.” 

Sec.  515.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended ,  is  amended ,  effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  196k  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

“(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and.  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this 
Act  preclude  the  issuance  of  marketing  certifl, cates,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless .  issue  such  certificates  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines 
to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default.” 

Sec.  516.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  shall  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  food  products  at  the.  face  value  thereof  less  any 
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amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel 

Sec.  517.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  words  “ stored ”  wherever  it  appears ,  in  the  fourth  through  the  sixth 
sentences ,  the  words  “ delivered  to  the  Secretary  or ”,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall 
determine  will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  provide  that  a  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  mar¬ 
keting  certificates ,  or  may  adjust  the  amount  of  marketing  certificates 
to  be  received  by  the  producer ,  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year 
in  which  a  variety  of  wheat  is  planted  on  the  farm  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary ,  after  consultation  with  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations ,  agronomists ,  cereal  chemists  and  other 
qualified  technicians ,  to  have  undesirable  milling  or  baking  qualities 
and  has  made  public  announcement  thereof 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  601.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956 ,  as  amended ,  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed ,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law ,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  programs ,  assisting  farmers 
in  turning  their  land  to  nonag ricultural  uses ,  promoting  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s  soil ,  water,  forest ,  wildlife , 
and  recreational  resources ,  establishing ,  protecting ,  and  conserving 
open  spaces  and  natural  beauty ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar 
years  1965  through  1969  under  which  agreements  ivould  be  entered 
into  with  producers  as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No  agreement  shall  be  entered 
into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with  respect  to  which  the 
ownership  has  changed  in  the  three-year  period  preceding  the  first 
year  of  the  agreement  period  unless  the  new  ownership  teas  acquired 
by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner ,  or 
unless  the  new  ownership  was  acquired  prior  to  January  1 , 1965 ,  under 
other  circumstances  which  the  Secretary  determines ,  and  specifies  by 
regulation ,  'will  give  adequate  assurance  that  such  land  was  not 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the  program:  Provided ,  That 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an 
agreement  by  a  neio  owner  after  an  agreement  has  once  been  entered 
into  under  this  section:  Provided  further ,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not 
require  a  person  who  has  operated  the  land  to  be  covered  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years  preceding  the  date  of 
the  agreement  and  who  controls  the  land  for  the  agreement  period  to 
own  the  land  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  entering  into  the 
agreement.  ” 

(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  ( 1 )  to  carry  out  on  a  specifically 
designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  crops  ( including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay ,  alfalfa,  and  clovers , 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  and  which  have  been  planted 
within  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  agreement) ,  hereinafter 
called  “ designated  acreage'1'’,  and  maintain  for  the  agreement  period 
practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  soil,  water,  or  forest  resources, 
or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife 
or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution ,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  ( priority  being,  given  to  the 
extent  practicable  to  practices  or  uses  which  are  most  likely,  to.  result 
in  permanent  retirement  to  noncrop  uses)  5  (2)  to  maintain  in  con¬ 
serving  crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agreement 
period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses',  (3)  not 
to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  designated,  acreage  during  the 
agreement  period,  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of.  tlie  need  for 
grazing  or  harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  \ 
or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
and  consents  to  such  grazing  or  harvesting  subject  to  an  appropriate 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  payment ;  and  (f)  to  such  additional  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary,  determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  program ,  including  such  measures  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated  acreage  free  from 
erosion,  insects,  weeds ,  and  rodents.  Agreements  entered  into  under 
which  1966  is  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  ( A )  shall  require 
the  producer  to  divert  from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary;  and  ( B )  shall  not  provide  for  diversion  from 
the  production  of  upland  cotton  in  any  county  in  which  the  county 
committee  by  resolution  determines ,  and  requests  of  the  Secretary,  that 
there  should  not  be  such  diversion  in  1966. 

( c )  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary  shall  ( 1 )  bear  such  part 
of  the  average  cost  ( including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area. in  which 
the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  authorized,  prac¬ 
tices  or  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  the  ag-f 
ricultural  conservation  program,  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjustment * 
payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period  of  the  agreement  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  producers.  The  rate 
or  rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder 
may  be  increased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public  of  the  use 
of  the  designated  acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees  to  permit, 
without  other  compensation,  access  to  such  acreage  by  the  general 
public,  during  the  agreement  period ,  for  hunting,  trapping ,  fishing, 
and  hiking,  sub  ject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations.  The 
Secretary  and  the  producer  may  agree  that  the  annual  adjustment  pay¬ 
ments  for  all  years  of  the  agreement  period  shall  be  made  either  upon 
approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such  installments  as  they  may  agree 
to  be  desirable:  Provided,  That  for  each  year  any  annual  adjustment 
payment  is  made  in  advance  of  performance,  the  annual  adjustment 
payment  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
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vide  for  adjusting  any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

{d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such  action  will 
be  inconsistent  with  the  effective  administration  of  the  program ,  use 
an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  determining  the  lands  in  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract 
in  any  county  or  local  community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of 
the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  community  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  local  community.  In  determining  such  percentage  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  being  retired  as  compared  to  the  average  productivity  of  eli¬ 
gible  acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community. 

{e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  not  exceed  Ifi  per  centum 
°f  the  estimated  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  of  the 
crops  or  types  of  crops  which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The  esti- 
mated  value  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county  area  or 
individual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(/)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with  a  producer 
by  rrvatual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree 
to  such  modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  its  administra¬ 
tion. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law ,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  ap¬ 
propriate  regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland ,  crop  acreage  and 
allotment  history  applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  crops  in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other 
app'i  oved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limita¬ 
tion  or  for  participation  in  such  program.  Subsections  (b)(3)  and 
(•^)  and  (e)  (6)  °f  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act ,  as  amended ,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  ac¬ 
cruing  thereunder  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended. 

( i )  Nor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retire¬ 
ment  of  cropland,  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  transfer  funds  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local 
government  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty ,  the  development  of  wildlife  or 
recreational  facilities ,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution 
under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and  at  costs  not  greater 
than  those  under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  provided 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  by  such  action. 
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(7)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  'practices  or 
uses  which  will  establish ,  protect ,  and  conserve  open  spaces ,  natural 
beauty ,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pol- 
lution  under  terms  and  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those 
under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers ,  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by 

such  action.  . 

(&)  In  carrying  out  the  program^  the  Secretary  shall  not  during 
any  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 , 1966  through  June  30, 1968  or 
during  the  period  June  30, 1968  through  December  31, 1969 ,  enter  into 
agreements  with  producers  which  would  require  payments  to  p>  o- 
ducers  in  any  calendar  year  under  such  agreements  in  excess  of 
$225,000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  fiscal  years  reguire  payments  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for 
such  prior  fiscal  years.  Far  purposes  of  applying  this  limitation,  the  . 
annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  year  in  which  ^ 
performance  is  rendered  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  made.  . 

(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services, 
authorities ,  and  funds  of  the  C ommodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities  wader  this  program ,  includ¬ 
ing  payment  of  costs  of  administration:  Provided,  That  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1966,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any 
expenditures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  unless  the 
C  orporation  has  received  funds  to  cover  such  expenditures  from 
appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  1  here  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program,  including,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
to  make  payments  to  the  C orporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  under  this  program. 

(m)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment  or  compen¬ 
sation  dies,  becomes  incompetent ,  or  disappears  before  receiving  such 
payment  or  compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or 
completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation 
shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circum-  d 
stances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

{n)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to.  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  eguitable  basis,  in  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  program. 

(o)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted'  from  the  production 
of  any  commodity  pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that  com¬ 
modity  for  the  purposes  of  any  commodity  program  under  which 
diversion  is  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

(p)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consult  on 
matters  relating  to  his  functions  under  this  title  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  loildlife  organizations,  farm  organizations.  State  game  and 
fish  agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  general  public.  Members  of 
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such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  or  expenses. 

(q)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec.  701.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938 ,  as  amended ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

u(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ascertaining ,  by  measurement 
or  otherwise ,  the  acreage  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  land 
use  on  farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of  such  acreage  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  compliance  under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable ,  the  acreage  of  the  commodity 
and  land  use  shall  be  ascertained  prior  to  harvest ,  and,  if  any  acreage 
so  ascertained  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  Secretary ,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  prescribes , 
may  provide  a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  or.  land  use  to  the  requirements  of  the  program^ 

Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended ,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  of  the 
■first  sentence  thereof  u 1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965,”  and  inserting 
u1962  through  1969”  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  “ 1964  or  1965”  and  inserting  “ 1964  through  1969”. 


Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  316 (c)  and  subsection 
317(f)  relating  to  lease  and  transfer  of  allotments  for  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  1965 ,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended, 
whenever  acreage-poumdage  quotas  are  in  effect  for  any  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco  as  provided  in  section  317  of  the  Act,  except  in  the  case  of  burley 
tobacco,  and  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not  subject  to  section  316,  the  lease 
and  transfer  shall  be  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis  and  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  lessee  farm  shall  be  increased  by  an  amou/nt  deter¬ 
mined  by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds  leased  by  the  farm  yield  for 

«hc  lessee  farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  lessor  farm  shall  be 
educed  by  an  amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
I  leased  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  lessor  farm. 

Sec.  704.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  uAn  Act  to  amend 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
j!  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes” ,  approved 
August  13, 1957  (  7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“ This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for  the  1957  through  1969  crops 
of  peanuts.” 

Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
parity,  income  positions  of.  farmers ,  including  the  development  of 
criteria  for  measuring  parity  income  of  commercial  family  farmers 
and  the  feasibility  of  adapting  such  criteria  to  major  types  of  farms 
and  to  selected  counties.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30, 1966. 

Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre- 
retary,.  upon  the  request  of  any  agency  of  any  State  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State ,  may  permit  the  trans- 
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fer  of  acreage  allotments  or  feed  grain  bases  together  with  relevant 
production  histories  which  have  been  determined  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended ,  or  section  16  oj 
the  Soil  C onservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act ,  as  amended,  from 
any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other  farm  or  farms  in  the 
same  county  composed  of  'public  lands:  Provided ,  That  as  a  condition 
for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment  or  base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  allotment  or  base  transferred  prior  to  adjustment ,  if  any , 
shall  be  devoted  to  and  maintained,  in  permanent  vegetative  cover  on 
the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  1  he  Secretary,  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  which  he  deems  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section ,  which  may  provide  for  adjusting  downward  the  size  of 
the  allotment  or  base  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment 
or  base  is  transferred  normally  has  a  higher  yield  per  acre  for  the 
com/modity  for  which  the  allotment  or  base  is  determined ,  for  reason¬ 
able  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  and  bases  on 
farms  to  which  transfers  are  made ,  taking  into  account  the  size  of  theM 
allotments  and  bases  on  farms  of  similar  size  in  the  community.,  and% 
for  retransferring  allotments  or  bases  and  relevant  histories  if  the 
conditions  of  the  transfer  are  not  fulfilled. 

Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended , 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  378  the  following  new  section: 

“reconstitution  of  farms 

“Sec.  379.  In  any  case  in  which  the  ownership  of  a  tract  of  land 
is  transferred  from  a  parent  farm ,  the  acreage  allotments ,  history 
acreages ,  and  base  acreages  for  the  farm  shall  be  divided  between 
such  tract  and  the  parent  farm  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  crop¬ 
land  acreage  in  such  tract  bears  to  the  cropland  acreage  in  the  parent 
farm ,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  the  method 
to  be  used  in  determining  the  division ,  if  any ,  of  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  histories,  and  bases  in  any  case  in  which— 

“(1)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  has 
been  or  is  being  transferred  to  any  agency  having  the  right  to 
acquire  it  by  eminent  domain,"  #  _ 

“(g)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  is  to  beM 
used  for  nonagricultural  purposes; 

u{3)  the  parent  farm  resulted  from  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  tracts  of  land  and  records  are  available  showing  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  each  tract  to  the  allotments,  histones,  and  bases  of 
the  parent  farm; 

“  (I)  the  appropriate  county  committee  determines .  that  a 
division  based  on  cropland  proportions  would  result  in  allot¬ 
ments  and  bases  not  representative  of  the  operations  .normally 
carried  out  on  any  transferred  tract  during  the  base  period ;  or 
“  (5)  the  parent  farm  is  divided  among  heirs  in  settling  an 
estate. 

“(6)  neither  the  tract  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  nor 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  parent  farm  receives  allotments,  in 
excess  of  allotments  for  similar  farms  in  the  community  having 
allotments  of  the  commodity  or  commodities  involved  and  such 
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allotments  are  consistent  with  good  land  uses ,  but  this  clause  ( 6 ) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  burley  tobacco.'1'1 

Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law ,  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  farm  yields  the  Secretary  may  use  projected  yields  in  lieu 
of  normal  yields.  In  the  determination  of  such  yields  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  accou/nt  the  actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer  for 
the  base  period  used  in  determining  the  projected  yield ,  and  the  pro¬ 
jected  yield  shall  not  be  less  than  such  actual  yield  proved  by  the 
producer. 

Sec.  709.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to 
use  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  C orporation  to  purchase  sufficent 
supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market  prices  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  any  programs  for  the  schools  ( other  than  fluid  milk  in  the  case  of 
schools ),  domestic  relief  distribution ,  community  action ,  foreign  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  such  other  programs  as  are  authorized  by  law,  when 
there  are  insufficient  stocks  of  dairy  products  in  the  hands  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  C orporation  available  for  these  purposes. 

TITLE  VIII— RICE 

Sec.  801.  Section  353 (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended ,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

“(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  1966, 1967 , 
1968,  or  1969  is  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
for  1965,  the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage 
diversion  program  for  rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support  the 
gross  income  of  rice  producers  at  a  level  not  lower  than  that  for 
1965 ,  minus  any  reduction  in  production  costs  resulting  from  the 
reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such  program  conservation  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  comply  with  their  rice 
acreage  allotments,  devote  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the 
diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  diversion  factor 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1965  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage 
allotment.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions ,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower ,  sunflower , 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crarnbe,  plantago  o'vato ,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income ,  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect 
to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crops  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable ,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  othemoise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Such  program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to 
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keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion ,  insects ,  weeds ,  and 
rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  per¬ 
formance.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  paragraph  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capi¬ 
tal  funds  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  in  this  paragraph  and  to  pay  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  in  carrying  out  this  paragraphs 
Sec.  802.  Section  J+OS  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1959,  as  amended , 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  11  In  deter¬ 
mining  support  prices  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  rice  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall ,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of 
law ,  use  head  and  broken  rice  value  factors  for  the  various  varieties 
which  (1)  are  not  lower  than  those  used  with  respect  to  the  1965  crop , 
and  (2)  do  not  differ  as  between  any  two  varieties  by  a  greater  amounti 
than  the  value  factors  used  with  respect  to  the  1965  crop  for  such 
two  varieties  differed.'1'1 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Harlan  Hagen, 

Frank  A.  Stubblefield, 
Graham  Purcell, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill,  H.R.  9811,  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
[)  panying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  9811  and 
substituted  a  Senate  amendment  which,  while  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  matter,  differed  from  it  in  several  major  respects.  The  amend¬ 
ment  herewith  reported  embodies  the  agreement  of  the  conferees  on 
the  various  points  of  difference  in  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  structure  of  the  House  bill  as 
to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  titles.  It  adds  at  the  end  a  title  relat¬ 
ing  to  rice  which  was  not  in  the  House  bill. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  substitute  amendment  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees : 

TITLE  I — DAIRY 

The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  embraced  in  the  first  title  seeks  to 
reduce  surplus  milk  production  and  stabilize  the  income  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  <5  Federal  milk  order  areas  by  removing  the  necessity  for 
dairymen  to  produce  surplus  milk  in  order  to  preserve  their  individual 
participation  in  the  markets  for  milk  for  fluid  consumption. 

1}  The  conference  adopted  all  of  title  I  of  the  House  bill  which  includes 
provisions  dealing  with  (a)  individual  voting  in  a  farmer  referendum 
on  the  class  I  base  plan,  (b)  leaving  the  legal  status  of  producer-han¬ 
dlers  unchanged,  ( c )  authorizing  marketing  orders  for  manufacturing 
milk,  and  (d)  entry  of  new  producers  into  class  I  base  plan  order 
markets. 

Two  Senate  dairy  provisions  were  adopted.  These  deal  with  (a) 

Ian  “antidumping”  provision  to  prevent  disruption  of  other  markets, 
and  (b)  allowing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase 
dairy  products  (except  fluid  milk  for  schools)  for  domestic  and  foreign 
donation  programs  even  though  these  dairy  products  are  not  in  the 
CCC  inventory.  The  latter  authority  appears  in  the  miscellaneous  title 
of  the  bill. 

title  n — WOOL 

Continues  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  through  December  31, 
1969,  with  modifications  intended  to  increase  the  production  of  wool 
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in  the  United  States.  The  conference  accepted  the  Senate  formula 
for  the  minimum  price  support  floor.  This  would  fix  the  support  level 
for  shorn  wool  at  the  present  level  of  62  cents  a  pound  increased  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  percentage  increase  in  the  parity  index.  This 
would  fix  the  support  price  at  65  cents  a  pound  for  1966,  about  66  cents 
for  1967,  with  the  support  levels  for  1968  and  1969  depending  on  fur¬ 
ther  changes  in  the  parity  index.  The  Senate  provision  on  small  flocks 
was  deleted. 

TITLE  III - FEED  GRAINS 

This  title  continues  for  4  years  the  provisions  of  the  present  feed 
grains  program  for  price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  in-kind  pay¬ 
ments  to  program  participants  at  about  the  same  levels  of  recent 
years.  Participants  by  diverting  acreage  from  feed  grain  production 
to  conservation  uses  would  receive,  as  in  the  past,  payments  in  kind 
to  help  maintain  income. 

The  conference  accepted  the  House  bill  with  the  Senate  amendment 
which  permits  the  Secretary  to  set  the  total  price  support  (both  loan 
and  payments)  at  a  range  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
House  had  set  a  minimum  loan  of  65  percent  of  parity.  The  change 
allows  the  Secretary  to  lower  the  present  loan  and  increase  the  present 
price-support  payment.  The  Senate  provision  authorizing  an  alterna¬ 
tive  feed  grain  program  was  deleted  by  the  conference. 

A  requirement  of  the  feed  grain,  cotton,  and  wheat  programs  is 
that  land  taken  out  of  the  production  of  these  crops  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses.  Each  farm  has  established  a  conservation  base 
which  is  the  average  acreage  of  conserving  uses  on  the  farm  for  1959 
and  1960.  Since  1963,  noncropland  which  has  been  cleared  and  made 
into  cropland  has  been  added  to  the  conservation  base.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  agreed  for  1966  that  the  farm  conservation 
base  will  not  reflect  the  acreage  of  noncropland  brought  into  a  crop¬ 
land  status  since  the  base  period  1959-1960,  if  such  new  cropland  was 
not  devoted  to  the  production  of  crops  in  surplus.  This  means  that 
this  new  cropland  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  soy¬ 
beans  will  not  be  added  to  the  conserving  base. 

TITLE  IV — COTTON 

The  one-price  cotton  program,  wherein  American  mills  buy  U.S. 
cotton  at  the  same  price  it  is  offered  to  foreign  mills,  is  extended  for 
4  years,  through  1969,  with  modifications.  The  conference  substitute 
provides : 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  16-million-acre  national  minimum  allot¬ 
ment  for  cotton,  but  establishes  a  domestic  allotment  within  the  farm 
allotment  which  will  be  not  less  than  65  percent  of  each  farm  allot¬ 
ment. 

(2)  Mandatory  121/Upercent  reduction  for  1966  (instead  of  15  per¬ 
cent  in  the  House  bill)  from  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  each 
farmer  participating  in  the  program,  except  for  small  farmers  who 
are  exempt  from  mandatory  acreage  cuts  and  receive  special  treatment 
with  respect  to  income.  After  1966  the  extent  of  mandatory  reduction 
will  be  not  more  than  12 y2  percent,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Loans  to  cooperators  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  world  market  price  for  cotton  (1966 — 21  cents),  avail- 
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able  on  the  actual  production  of  cooperators,  plus  price-support 
payments  to  these  cooperators,  in  an  amount  calculated  to  reflect  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  projected  yield  of  their  acreage 
permitted  to  be  devoted  to  cotton. 

(4)  Payments  for  retired  acreage  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  parity  price  multiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of  the 
acreage  required  to  be  retired  (up  to  40  percent  of  parity  on  the 
balance)  the  farmer  (except  those  under  the  small  farm  exemption) 
being  required  to  retire  12%  percent  of  his  effective  allotment  and 
having  the  option  of  retiring  an  additional  22y2  percent  of  his  allot¬ 
ment,  to  a  total  of  35  percent. 

(5)  A  small  farm  exception  stipulating  that  there  will  not  be 
mandatory  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  farmers  with  allotments  of 
10  acres  or  less  or  for  those  farmers  whose  projected  yield  of  the  farm 
allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or  less,  that  these  small  farmers  will  receive 
on  their  production  the  same  level  of  price  support  provided  for  other 

|  producers  without  making  the  reduction  required  of  other  producers, 
and  a  land  retirement  payment  as  if  they  had  reduced  their  acreage 
by  35  percent.  If  a  small  farmer  chooses  to  reduce  his  acreage  to  any 
level  down  to  65  percent  of  his  allotment,  he  will  receive  an  additional 
diversion  payment  at  the  rate  for  voluntary  diversion  on  this  acreage. 

(6)  Any  producer  with  an  allotment  may  stay  out  of  the  program, 
receive  no  price  support  or  payments,  and  plant  and  sell  cotton  into 
export  without  penalty,  with  the  national  total  of  such  nonprogram 
acreage  not  to  exceed  250,000  acres  in  1966  and  with  a  stipulation 
that  this  total  would  be  reduced  in  1967, 1968,  and  1969  unless  there  is 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  national  carryover  of  cotton. 

( ( )  Allotted  cotton  acreage  released  by  farmers  not  wanting  to 
plant  any  cotton  in  a  given  year  may  be  reapportioned  to  other  farmers 
within  the  county  or  in  other  counties  within  the  State  if  not  wanted 
within  the  county  where  released.  Farmers  releasing  87%  percent  of 
their  allotments  for  reapportionment  would  be  eligible  for  diversion 
payments  on  12y>  percent  of  the  allotment. 

(8)  Sale  or  lease  of  cotton  acreage  allotments  between  farmers  is 
authorized  within  a  county,  or  in  other  counties  of  the  same  State  if 

-farmers  within  the  county  approve  in  a  referendum  the  movement  of 
[^allotments  to  purchasers  in  other  counties. 

(9)  Cotton  farmers  may  assign  their  direct  price  support  and  di¬ 
version  payments  to  private  lending  agencies  in  obtaining  production 
loans. 


(10)  Exchange  of  rice  and  cotton  allotments,  within  a  county  or 
an  adjoining  county,  is  authorized  under  terms  and  conditions  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary. 

(11)  The  price  support  payment  is  to  be  made  one-half  at.  the 
time  the  farmer  signs  up  for  the  program,  and  the  time  of  the  second 
half  of  the  payment  is  left  to  the  Secretary’s  discretion.  The  House 
conferees  receded  from  the  position  that  the  balance  of  payments  to 
producers  may  be  made  only  when  the  producer  divests  himself  of 
interest  in  the  cotton  and  concurred  in  the  provision  that  the  balance 
of  such  payments  shall  be  made  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 


The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  the  bill  are  designed  to  move  cotton  into  trade 
channels  for  domestic  consumption  and  export.  Reduced  use  of  the 
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CCC  price-support  loan  program  is  contemplated.  In  any  instance 
where  the  Secretary  finds  that  warehousemen,  marketing  associations, 
merchants,  or  others  engaged  in  handling  cotton  for  producers,  or  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  to  make  price  support  loans  available  to 
producers,  are  taking  actions  which  encourage  undue  entries  of  cotton 
into  the  loan  program,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  as  may  be  necessary.  .  , 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton.  Strong  incentives  are  provided  m  the  form  of  direct 
payments  to  producers  who  cooperate  by  planting  less  than  their  allot¬ 
ted  cotton  acreages.  Very  few  farmers  will  forgo  participating  m 
the  program.  If  this  approach  proves  effective,  production  will  be 
less  than  domestic  consumption  and  exports  and  the  surplus  stocks 
held  by  CCC  can  be  gradually  liquidated  with  minimum  adverse  effects 
on  world  markets.  Reduced  stocks  in  the  United  States  will,  ot 
course  result  in  a  better  supply-demand  balance  for  cotton  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis.  This  will  benefit  all  countries  which  produce  cotton.  j 

The  bill  represents  a  significant  step  toward  establishing  a  tree 
market  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  step  toward  doing  what 
other  countries  have  been  asking  the  United  States  to  do  for  many 
years.  The  new  CCC  loan  rate  will  no  longer  constitute  an  incentive 
to  farmers  to  produce  unneeded  supplies  of  cotton. 

With  the  loan  rate  at  21  cents  for  the  1966  crop  and  at  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  estimated  world  price  for  1967, 1968,  and  1969,  most 
of  the  annual  production  would  be  expected  to  move  directly  to  market 
through  normal  commercial  channels  of  trade,  with  CCC  having  a 
substantially  reduced  role  in  making  loans  and  merchandising  cotton. 
Many  foreign  cotton-producing  countries  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  this  arrangement  for  U.S.  cotton. 

Under  the  new  program  the  U.S.  export  price  for  cotton  is  expected 
to  be  more  competitive  with  prices  in  other  exporting  countries.  The 
U.S.  Government’s  cotton  policy  will  be  administered  in  a  responsible 
manner  as  in  the  past.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
large  quantities  of  CCC  stocks  be  dumped  on  world  markets  at  fire-sale 


prices. 

TITLE  V — WHEAT 

This  title  authorizes  continuation  of  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate" 
program  for  4  years  with  modifications  of  current  provisions  aimed  at 
boosting  wheat  farmers’  income  by  about  $200  million  a  year,  and  pro¬ 
viding  more  freedom  in  the  marketing  system.  Basically,  it  would 
call  for  a  wTheat  program  for  the  1966  through  1969  period  similar  to 
the  one  in  effect  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops. 

The  significant  change  from  current  operations  would  provide  for 
price  support  for  wheat  used  domestically  as  food  at  100  percent  of 
parity,  and  a  variable  export  certificate,  to  supplement  wheat  fanners’ 
income.  The  support  price  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  use  would  be 
increased  about  57  cents  a  bushel  to  around  $2.57.  This  increase  would 
be  accomplished  by  Government  payments  of  57  cents  a  bushel.  Do¬ 
mestic  wheat  users  would  continue  to  purchase  certificates  at  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  loan  rate  and  $2  a  bushel  on  the  amount  of  wheat 
used. 

The  conference  bill  increases  the  total  price  support  on  wheat  about 
31/2  cents  a  bushel  over  the  House  bill,  to  achieve  a  minimum  support 
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level  of  $1,841/2  per  bushel  for  wheat  during  each  of  the  next  4  years. 
The  escalated  “domestic  certificate”  provision,  in  the  Senate  bill — 
relating  the  price  of  the  certificate  to  the  price  of  bread — was  deleted. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  the  request  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  bread  prices  and  that  he  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  any  increases  in  bread  prices  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
justified  by  increased  costs  of  labor,  materials,  and  other  factors. 

The  Senate  provision  dealing  with  the  exemption  for  second  clears 
was  adopted  by  the  conference.  This  change  reflects  an  agreement 
reached  between  all  the  corn  and  wheat  industries  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  explained  in  the  Senate  committee  report  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  basic  intent  of  the  House  provision. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  of  conference  that  the  Secretary 
affirmatively  implement  the  exemption  provided  herein  so  that  it  will 
/become  operative  and  provide  relief  from  the  certificate  liability  im¬ 
posed  by  this  act  not  later  than  60  days  following  enactment  of  this  act. 

Language  adopted  by  the  conference  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
return  per  bushel  of  wheat  follows : 

For  the  1966  crop,  price  supports  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  and  price  supports  for  wreat  not  accompa¬ 
nied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per 
bushel.  For  any  crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  during 
the  calendar  years  1967  through  1969  for  which  the  diver¬ 
sion  factor  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum,  the  total  average 
rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available  to  cooperators  on  the 
estimated  production  of  his  allotment  based  on  projected  yield 
through  loans,  domestic  marketing  certificates,  estimated  re¬ 
turns  from  export  marketing  certificates,  and  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  for  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  total  average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made 
available  to  cooperators  through  loans  and  domestic  mar- 
^  keting  certificates  for  the  1966  crop. 

TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

L  nder  this  title  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
d-  to  10-year  contracts  with  farmers  calling  for  conversion  of  cropland 
into  vegetative  cover,  water  storage  facilities  or  other  soil,  water,  wild¬ 
life,  or  forest  conserving  uses.  Payments  under  such  contracts  would 
be  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  40  percent  of  the  annual  market  value 
or  the  crop  that  would  have  been  produced  on  the  land,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  It  is  expected  that  about  8  million  acres  per  year 
would  be  added  to  this  program  until  it  reaches  its  peak  participation 
of  40  million  acres  in  1970.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  obligate 
not  more  than  $225  million  per  year  in  new  contracts  signed  during 
each  of  the  next  4  years,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  signup  period  con¬ 
tracts  m  force  could  involve  payments  to  a  maximum  of  $900  million 
annually. 
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The  conference  committee  also  agreed  to  (a)  make  tame  hay,  alfalfa, 
and  clovers  eligible  cropland  for  purposes  of  the  program,  ( b )  require 
a  farmer  to  place  all  of  at  least  one  surplus  crop  into  the  program  in 
1966  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  (after  1966,  the  Secretary 
would  have  discretion  to  set  the  required  percentage),  (c)  require 
prior  ownership  of  the  farm  for  at  least  3  years  before  it  could  be 
placed  in  the  program,  (cl)  require  the  Secretary  to  use  the  bid  pro¬ 
cedure  in  signing  up  cropland  unless  he  should  find  such  a  procedure 
is  not  feasible,  (e)  allow  either  lump  sum  or  annual  payments,  (/)  tor 
1966,  cotton  acreage  in  a  county  could  be  excluded  from  the  program  at 
the  request  of  the  county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  (ASC),  (g)  authorize  a  wildlife  advisory  board  which 
would  serve  without  compensation  or  travel  allowance,  and  (n)  au¬ 
thorize  additional  payments  to  farmers  who  permit  their  land  to  be 
used,  in  cooperation  with  a  State  agency,  for  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  concerned  lest  the  cumulative 
effect  of  acreage  reduction  under  both  the  cotton  program  and  thg* 
CAP  program  should  severely  damage  the  economy  of  many  cottonV 
producing  areas.  It  has,  therefore,  incorporated  the  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  impact  of  acreage  retirement  on  the 
community— as  well  as  the  comity  ( as  provided  m  House  bill ) . 

The  conferees  also  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
following  letter  regarding  his  intention  to  limit  cropland  retirement 
under  the  CAP  program : 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington ,  D  .C ., September  28, 1965. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  Department  would  expect  to  contract  for  reductions  in 
base  and  allotment  crops  in  any  county  under  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  proposed  in  H.R.  9811. 

It  would  be  the  intent  of  the  Department  to  limit  the  acreage  con- 
tracted  in  any  year  insofar  as  a  base  or  allotment  crop  is  concerned 
to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  allotment  or  base  acreage  for  that* 
crop  in  the  county.  It  would  be  our  intent  to  further  limit  the  acrM, 
age  contracted  over  the  life  of  the  program  to  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  base  or  allotment  for  the  crop  for  the  county  unless  responsible 
representatives  of  the  county  government  and  the  elected  farmer 


ASCS  committee  for  the  county  agreed  that  more  than  25  percent 


could  be  contracted  without  adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  the 
county. 

Sincerely, 

( Signed)  Orville  L.  Freeman. 


TITLE  VII - MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  701  and  section  702  repeal  the  provisions  that  acreage  on 
all  farms  participating  in  crop  allotment  programs  must  be  measured 
and  provide  that  the  Secretary  may  use  other  methods  such  as  certifica¬ 
tion  and  spot  checking  to  determine  compliance  with  program  objec¬ 
tives.  The  House  bill  had  authorized  this  for  all  crops  except  peanuts 
and  tobacco. 
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Section  7 03  extends  for  4  years  ( the  same  as  the  House  bill )  authority 
for  leasing  of  tobacco  acreage  but  adds  the  provision  that  for  tobacco 
being  allotted  on  an  acreage-poundage  basis,  leases  may  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  pounds,  rather  than  acres. 

Section  704  extends  the  definition  of  “boiling  peanuts”  for  4  years 
(instead  of  the  permanent  extension  provided  in  the  House  bill). 

Section  705  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study 
of  the  parity  income  position  of  farmers  and  report  thereon  to  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30,  1966.  This  combines  related  but  somewhat 
different  provisions  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Section  706  is  the  House  provision  authorizing  any  State  agency 
administering  public  lands  to  transfer  an  acreage  allotment  from  one 
farm  to  another  in  the  same  county. 

Section  707  enacts  into  law  provisions  of  administrative  regulations 
relating  to  the  reconstitution  of  farms. 

Section  708  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  projected  yields  in  lieu 
bf  normal  yields  in  connection  with  all  farm  programs. 

Section  709  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  CCC 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  dairy  products  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  such  products  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  meet 
commitments. 

Farm  labor 

A  provision  relating  to  farm  labor  was  in  the  Senate  bill  but  was 
deleted  on  the  floor  by  a  narrow  margin.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  provision  with  respect  to  farm  labor  in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
bills,  the  committee  of  conference  recognizes  that  the  success  of  any 
agricultural  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  an  adequate  labor  force 
to  carry  out  the  farming  operations.  It  has  voted  to  include  in  this 
statement  of  managers  the  following  statement  on  this  subject  by  the 
committee  of  conference: 

The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes  that  an  adequate  force  of 
capable  labor  is  essential  to  the  efficient  production  and  harvesting  of 
agricultural  commodities.  It  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  inadequate 
supply  of  such  labor  this  year,  particularly  to  the  producers  of  perish¬ 
able  corps. 

Agricultural  labor  shortages  in  1965  have  had  serious  consequences. 
Crops  have  been  lost.  Plantings  have  been  reduced  because  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  created  by  governmental  policies  with  respect  to  agricultural 
labor.  Crops  lost  or  not  planted  because  of  inadequate  labor  will 
necessarily  injure  the  consumer  and  the  economy  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
They  will  also  reduce  the  number  of  job  opportunities  in  agriculture 
and  related  industries. 

This  shortage  of  capable  labor  has  resulted  from  administrative 
actions  which  have  failed  to  sufficiently  recognize  the  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture  and  which  have  imposed  requirements  on  farmers 
never  authorized  by  Congress.  To  avoid  the  subordination  of  agricul¬ 
ture’s  interests,  it  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  collect  necessary  facts  concerning 
requirements  for  and  availability  of  agricultural  labor  and  submit 
such  information  to  the  Attorney  General  in  connection  with  deter¬ 
minations  as  to  whether  farmers  are  to  have  needed  supplemental 
foreign  labor. 
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The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  such  information  and  made 
provision  therefor  by  authorizing  the  Attorney  General,  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities,  to  consult  with  appropriate  agencies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  appropriate  agency  to  determine  facts  concerning  the 
requirements  of  agriculture  and  the  extent  to  which,  and  timeliness 
by  which,  they  are  being  met. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that  under  the  practice  now  prevail¬ 
ing  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has  relied  almost  entirely  on  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  have  been  in  many  instances  too  little  and  too  late  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  of  producers. 

TITLE  VIII - RICE 

Title  VIII  of  the  conference  substitute  provides  for  a  4-year  rice 
diversion  program,  effective  only  when  the  national  allotment  is  re¬ 
duced  below  that  for  1965.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi¬ 
sion.  Under  the  provision  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  if  rice  acreage 
allotments  fall  below  the  1965  level,  the  Secretary  will  be  required 
to  carry  out  a  diversion  program  similar  to  that  for  other  commodities. 
The  title  also  provides  that,  for  1966  and  1967,  rice  value  factors  may 
not  be  reduced  and  differentials  between  value  factors  for  the  various 
varieties  could  not  be  increased. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Harlan  Hagen, 

Frank  A.  Stubblefield, 
Graham  Purcell, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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House  of  Representatives 


Wednesday,  October  6,  1965 


ae  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
Tnto^Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  u!sed  this  verse  of  Scripture  before 
his  prayoj^  I  John  5:4:  This  is  the  vic¬ 
tory  that  &n§rcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith. 

O  Thou  GoH.  of  all  grace,  inspire  us 
with  indomitablk  courage  and  invincible 
faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  moral 
and  spiritual  forcesSas  we  face  arduous 
tasks  and  heavy  responsibilities. 

Show  us  how  we  may  conquer  our 
moods  of  discouragementSand  depression 
and  cultivate  a  stronger  and  more  dy¬ 
namic  confidence  in  Thy  divipe  wisdom 
and  power. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  bedgme  the 
victims  of  cynical  attitudes  or  feel  that 
these  present-day  situations  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  hopelessly  wrong  that  Tall 
efforts  to  change  and  put  them  right  an 
useless  and  will  end  in.  failure. 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  give  clear  and 
convincing  witness  that  they  have  a  lofty 
vision,  a  fine  insight,  and  a  great  hope, 
that  a  better  world  is  emerging  for  we 
have  not  been  created  for  failure  but 
for  victory. 

Bless  our  President.  Give  him  Thy 
needed  grace.  Share  with  the  doctors 
and  nurses  Thy  wisdom,  enabling  them 
to  know  what  to  do.  We  give  Thee  all 
the  praise  and  the  glory.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  con¬ 
struct  the  third  Library  of  Congress  building 
in  square  732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  named  the  “Library  of  Congress  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building”  and  to  contain 
a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9042)  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  automotive  products  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
rents  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11*871)  entitled  “An  act  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  foreign  assistance  and  iy 
lateaSagencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3K  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.” 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERSVf  Texas/'  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstarhsmd  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  may  be  pernirtied  to  sit  during 
general  debate  tins  afWnoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  WitHput  objection, 
it  is  so  orderec 

There  was  rto  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE/ 

A  message  from  the  Senate  b\rMr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  withfamend- 
ment  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  pi  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amarid  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize' payment  of  incen¬ 
tive  pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  in  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  commanders. 

The  messagf/also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agree?  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a/Dill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles : 

S.  168/  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  acy  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  31,  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502);  and 
i.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(M/  DOW  asked  and  was  giveir-cer- 
mis/Ton  to  address  the  House  for  1  mfcp- 

U/L) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  en-" 
rter  into  the  body  of  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  rollcall  No.  343,  which 
occurred  on  September  30  last.  I  was  not 
present  for  the  call  but  had  I  been  pres¬ 
ent,  I  would  have  voted  “yea”  in  favor 
of  a  Federal  pay  raise. 


Page  8,  line  14,  after  “Island,”  Insert  “Eni/ 
wetok  Atoll,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Johrfston 
land,”. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frqm  Mich¬ 
igan? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman/from  Michigan 
whether  this  is  the  bill' about  which  he 
spoke  to  me  a  few  mo/ients  ago. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of/Michigan.  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  it  is. 

Mr.  GERALD/R.  FORD.  And  it  is  the 
bill  that  I  h/ve  checked  out  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  as  to 
the  amendment  that  was  included  in  the 
other  body? 

Mr /O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  advise 
the  Gentleman  that  it  is.  It  is  a  bill 
which  had  unanimous  support  of  the 
Mnmittee  at  the  time  it  was  reported 
jy  our  committee.  It  passed  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The 
amendment  has  the  agreement  of  the 
minority  side  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  possible  to  com¬ 
prehend,  on  hearing  the  amendment 
read,  whether  it  is  germane  to  the  bill. 
Is  the  amendment  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  advise 
the  gentleman  that  it  is.  It  includes 
those  three  islands  in  the  coverage,  along 
with  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  Wake. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the'Wble. 


LABOR,  SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker’s  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  10238)  to  provide  labor  standards 
for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 


SECONI\ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPE¬ 
CIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT^  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Spates,  which  was 
read  and,  together  withihe  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  theS^ommittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  UnitSaS^tates: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Second'SAnnual 
Report  on  Special  International  ^exhi¬ 
bitions,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  108(b)  of  Public  Ls 
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8X-256,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

Tnis  program  is  designed  to  reveal  to 
peoples  abroad  the  true  nature  and 
broad  extent  of  our  economic,  social,  and 
cultural\  attainments.  These  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  also  designed  to  advance  mu¬ 
tually  profitable  trade  relationships. 

This  American  know-how  is  presented 
to  show  how  it\harmonizes  with  the  host 
country’s  own  aspirations  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  This  is  done  by  presenting  major 
U.S.  exhibitions  at  selected  international 
fairs  and  expositions,  or  as  special 
events,  in  support  of\American  foreign 
policy  objectives.  \ 

This  program  concentrates  mainly  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  developing 
countries.  Hundreds  of  Arherican  bus¬ 
iness  and  industrial  firms,  private  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  individuals  cooperated  with 
government  agencies  and  contributed 
materials,  time,  and  talent  to  helpsinsure 
the  success  of  these  exhibitions.  \ 

For  people  who  yearn  to  learn  more 
about  us,  the  American  pavilion  is  like 
a  large  picture  window  through  which, 
they  can  look  and  see  for  themselves. 
The  steady  stream  of  young  and  old, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  flocking  to  our 
exhibitions  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  what  America  is  and  means  is  a  sight 
not  easily  forgotten. 

These  exhibitions  are  a  vital  adjunct 
to  our  country’s  unceasing  pursuit  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  human  dignity  for 
men  everywhere.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
support  the  Congress  has  given  this  pro¬ 
gram  since  it  began  a  decade  ago. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  October  6,  1965. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL¬ 
TURAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying/ 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs:  ,  / 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  ofthe  Mu¬ 
tual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-^56),  I  am 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
International  Educational /and  Cultural 
Exchange  Program  for  roe  fiscal  year 
1964.  / 

This  report  suggest^/ something  of  the 
experience  of  life  in'  ather  lands  which 
students,  teachersyprofessors,  lecturers, 
research  scholars;  performing  artists, 
athletes  and  c/aches,  foreign  leaders, 
writers,  judge's,  doctors — indeed  the 
whole  company  of  the  adventurous,  the 
skilled,  the/searching — have  shared  with 
their  couarxerparts  abroad,  since  the  ex- 
change  programs  began  two  decades  ago. 

In  tl/ose  20  years  they  have  become  an 
estahnshed  part  of  our  commitment  to 
international  understanding.  That  com¬ 
mitment  is  expressed  through  congres¬ 
sional  action,  through  the  voluntary  ef¬ 
forts  of  thousands  of  individual  citizens, 


through  our  universities  and  colleges, 
and  through  national  and  local  commu¬ 
nity  organizations  all  across  the  country. 

I  commend  the  report  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  6,  1965. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  352] 


Abbitt 

Flynt 

Moeller 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Frelinghuysen 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Friedel 

Multer 

George  W. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Murray 

Arends 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Ashbrook 

Gilbert 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Ashley 

Gilligan 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Aspinall 

Goodell 

O’Neill,  Mass/ 

'Bates 

Grabowskl 

Ottinger  / 

Bolling 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Passman  / 

B.W 

Halpern 

Patman / 

Bratiemas 

Hamilton 

Pepper/ 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hardy 

Philbin 

Burtom  Utah 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pow/ll 

Cahill  \ 

Hays 

Rejnecke 

Carter  \  Hubert  Resnick 

Celler  \  Herlong  .Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Chamberlain  Holifield  /Rivers,  S.C. 

Clancy  \  Holland  /  Rosenthal 
Clark  \  Horton  /  Rostenkowskl 

Clausen,  NHosmer  /  St  Germain 

Don  H.  Huot  /  Scheuer 

Cleveland  I  chord  /  Schisler 

Conte  Irwin  /  Shipley 

Corman  Joelaqn  Sikes 

Craley  KeUfn\  Smith,  Iowa 

Cramer  King,  NY.  Stafford 

Culver  Lindsay  \  Stephens 

Curtis  /Long,  La.\  Sweeney 

Denton  /  Long,  Md.  \  Tenzer 

Devine  /  McCulloch  \  Thomas 
Dickinson  /  McDade  \  Thompson,  Tex. 
Diggs  /  McMillan  YToll 

Dingell  /  Macdonald  IJdall 

Donohvie  MacGregor  tJ\t 

Dorn/  Mackay  Vanik 

Edwards,  Calif.  Martin,  Ala.  Watkins 

Evjns,  Tenn.  Martin,  Mass.  Wolff\ 

p/rbstein  Martin,  Nebr.  Wyatt  \ 

^Findley  May  Yates  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcal\313 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  \ 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  9811,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1123) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9811)  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
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in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ’Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965’. 

“title  i — DAIRY 

“Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c(5)  all 
of  clause  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
new  clause  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"‘(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales 
of  such  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  han¬ 
dlers  in  any  use  classification  or  classifica¬ 
tions,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In 
the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allocated 
under  this  clause  (d)  shall  reduce  his  mar¬ 
ketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  adversely 
affect  his  history  of  production  and  market¬ 
ing  for  the  determination  of  future  bases. 
Allocations  to  producers  under  this  clause 
(d)  may  be  transferable  under  an  order  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  that  transferability  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  producers, 
and  prospective  new  producers.  Any  increase 
in  class  one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or 
increased  consumption  and  any  producer 
class  one  bases  forfeited  or  surrendered  shall 
first  be  made  available  to  new  producers  and 
to  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and  inequity 
among  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  pro¬ 
ducer  who  during  any  accounting  period 
delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not 
fully  regulated  by  the  order,  provision  may 
be  made  for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or 
payments  to  be  received  by,  any  such  pro¬ 
ducer  under  this  clause  (d)  to  compensate 
for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such  other 
persons  for  such  period  or  periods  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  equitable  participation  in 
marketings  among  all  producers’, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subpara¬ 
graph  (B)  the  following:  ‘Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  8c  (12)  and  the 
last  sentence  of  section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act, 
order  provisions  under  (d)  above  shall  not 
become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  un¬ 
less  separately  approved  by  producers  in  a 
referendum  in  which  each  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  ter¬ 
minated  separately  whenever  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination 
of  an  order  in  subparagraph  8c(16)(B). 
Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order 
provisions  shall  not  be  considered  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order.’ 

“Sec.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended 
(a)  by  adding  to  subsection  8c(5)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph:  ‘(H)  Marketing  or¬ 
ders  applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may 
be  limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for 
manufacturing.’  ;  and  (b)  by  amending  sub¬ 
section  8c  (18)  by  adding  after  the  words 
‘marketing  area’  wherever  they  occur  the 
words  ‘or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only 
to  manufacturing  milk,  the  production  area’. 

“Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  effective  after  December  31,  1969. 

“Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of 
-the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
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acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

"title  n — wool 

“Sec.  201.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  deleting  from  section  703  ‘March 
31,  1966’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘De¬ 
cember  31,  1969’. 

“(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  of  section  703  to  a  colon 
and  inserting  the  following:  ‘ Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
for  the  1966  and  each  subsequent  marketing 
year  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  62 
cents  by  the  ratio  of  (i)  the  average  of  the 
parity  index  (the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers,  including  commodities  and  services, 
interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  as  de¬ 
fined  in  section  301(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended) 
for  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
price  support  is  determjmed  and  announced 
to  (ii)  the  average  parity  index  for  the  three 
calendar  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  and 
rounding  the  resulting  amount  to  the  nearest 
full  cent.’ 

“(3)  By  deleting  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  703. 

“TITLE  III - FEED  GRAINS 

“Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  subsection  (e)  : 

“‘(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops 
of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is 
included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program 
formulated  under  section  16 (i)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and,  if  no  di¬ 
version  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he 
may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains 
that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed 
grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on 
any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains  pursuant  to  a  contract 
hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  foregoing 
requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may 
provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  price  support  for  barley  to  participate 
in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed 
grains  if  such  producer  has  previously  pro¬ 
duced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  de¬ 
voted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and 
1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in 
excess  of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and 
1960,  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in 
1959  and  1960  to  the  production  of  wheat 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any 
feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program  as  the  Secretary  determines  desir¬ 
able  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price- 
support  and  diversion  programs  inure  pri¬ 
marily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate  in 
reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  through 
payments-in-kind.  Such  payments-in-kind 
shall  be  made  available  on  the  maximum 


permitted  acreage,  or  the  Secretary  may  make 
the  same  total  amount  available  on  a  smaller 
acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates. 
The  number  of  bushels  of  such  feed  grain 
on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall  be 
made  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
that  part  of  the  actual  acreage  of  such  feed 
grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  on 
which  the  Secretary  makes  such  payments 
available  by  the  farm  projected  yield  per 
acre:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  such 
payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  pro¬ 
ducers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  of  feed  grains  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  price 
support  program:  Provided  further.  That  for 
purposes  of  such  payments,  producers  on 
any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
permitted  to  be  planted  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  planted  the  entire  acreage  permitted. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a) ,  that  portion  of  the  support  price 
which  is  made  available  through  loans  and 
purchases  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops 
may  be  reduced  below  the  loan  level  for  the 
1965  crop  by  such  amounts  and  in  such 
stages  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  in¬ 
creased  participation  in  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram,  taking  into  account  increases  in  yields, 
but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and 
livestock  economy:  Provided,  That  this  au¬ 
thority  shall  not  be  construed  to  modify 
or  affect  the  Secretary’s  discretion  to  main¬ 
tain  or  increase  total  price  support  levels 
to  cooperators.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed 
grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments  pro¬ 
vided  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently 
planted  to  any  other  income -producing  crop 
during  such  year.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments 
hereunder  to  producers  in  advance  of  de¬ 
termination  of  performance.  Payments-in- 
kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed 
grains  (such  feed  grains  to  be  valued  by 
the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current 
support  price  made  available  through  loans 
and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  such  certificates  among  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  feed  grain  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there¬ 
from,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  basis  would 
not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 
If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price 
support  for  feed  grains  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers 
on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert 
from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  pro¬ 
gram,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees 
to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  pro¬ 
vide.  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under 
this  subsection  (e)  and  subsection  (d)  pf 
this  section  preclude  the  making  of  pay- 
ments-in-kind,  the  Secretary  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  make  such  payments-in-kind  in  such 
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amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default.’ 

“Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 

“‘(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law — 

“‘(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the 
absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program, 
likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national 
emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry  out 
an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  regular  agricultural 
conservation  program,  under  which,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines,  conservation  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acre¬ 
age  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in 
1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving 
crops  or  practices  including  summer  fallow 
and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
for  the  acreage  diverted,  but  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest 
rate  of  payment-in-kind,  on  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the 
commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm 
projected  yield  per  acre.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he  determines  that 
such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income  subject  to  the  condition  that  pay¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pay¬ 
ment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage 
were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The 
term  “feed  grains”  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  barley,  and  if  for  any  crop  the  producer 
so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  con¬ 
sidered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
the  term  “feed  grains”  shall  include  oats 
and  rye  and  barley  if  not  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  above:  Provided,  That 
acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not 
be  planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and 
rye  and  barley  if  not  designated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  as  provided  above:  Provided  further, 
That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm  for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain 
diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre¬ 
age  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage 
(not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  aver¬ 
age  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed 
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grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or 
twenty-five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop. 
Payments  shall  be  made  in  kind.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  exemption  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal 
by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  established  under  section  335  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors 
affecting  production,  and  to  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation 
practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  measures,  and  topography.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (i)(l),  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
unanimous  request  of  the  State  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases 
for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to  the 
extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within 
such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  performance.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  barley 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a 
producer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  who  participates  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  does 
not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

“  ‘(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may 
be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab¬ 
lished  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportion¬ 
ment  to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acre¬ 
ages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience 
of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farm¬ 
ing  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determine^ 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains 
on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments 
for  the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain 
base  is  established. 

“  ‘(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(1) . 

“  ‘(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping 
with  existing  contracts. 

“  ‘(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certifi¬ 
cates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 


vision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates. 
Peed  grains  with  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less 
than  the  current  support  price  made  avail¬ 
able  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges. 

“  ‘(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modi¬ 
fy  any  agreement  previously  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  created  by  drought  or  other  disaster, 
or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  short¬ 
age  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.’ 

“Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  begin¬ 
ning  with  ‘the  requirements’  and  ending 
with  ‘Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  and’  and  sub¬ 
stituting  therefor  ‘the  requirements  of  any 
program  under  which  price  support  is  ex¬ 
tended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and 
price  support  may  be  extended  or’. 

“TITLE  IV - COTTON 


“Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentences  at  the 
end  thereof:  ‘The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
period  for  performance  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory 
on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  1966  crop  cotton.’ 

“(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

“‘(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farm 
operator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  of  cotton  by  applying  to  the  county 
committee  of  the  county  in  which  the  farm 
is  located  for  additional  acreage  under  this 
subsection,  he  may  plant  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  plus  the  acreage  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  reserve,  and  all  cotton 
of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be 
marketed  for  export  free  of  any  penalty 
under  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  fore¬ 
going  shall  be  applicable  only  to  farms  which 
had  upland  cotton  allotments  for  1965  and 
are  operated  by  the  same  operator  as  in 
1965  or  by  his  heir. 

“  ‘For  the  1966  crop  the  national  export 
market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  250,000  acres. 
For  each  subsequent  crop — 


If  the  carryover  at  the 
end  of  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  less 
than  the  carryover 
at  the  beginning  of 
such  marketing  year 
by— 


The  national  ex¬ 
port  market  acre¬ 
age  reserve  shall 
be — 


At  least  1,000,000  bales _ 

At  least  750,000  bales,  but 
not  as  much  as  1,000,000 
bales. 

At  least  500,000  bales,  but 
not  as  much  as  750,000 
bales. 

At  least  250,000  bales,  but 
not  as  much  as  500,000 
bales. 

Less  than  250,000  bales _ 


250,  000  acres. 
187.  500  acres. 

125,  000  acres. 

62,  500  acres. 

None. 


“  ‘The  national  export  market  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applications 
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therefor.  No  application  shall  be  accepted 
for  a  greater  acreage  than  is  available  on  the 
farm  for  the  production  of  upland  cotton. 
After  apportionments  are  thus  made  to 
farms,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  farm 
operators  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  can¬ 
cel  their  applications  (and  agreements  to 
forgo  price  support)  and  surrender  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  county  committee 
the  export  market  acreage  assigned  to  the 
farm.  Acreage  so  surrendered  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  reassignment  by  the  Secretary  to 
other  eligible  farms  to  which  export  market 
acreage  has  been  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  applications  remaining  outstanding.  The 
operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to  forgo 
price  support  for  any  such  crop  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
port  on  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on 
any  other  farm  in  which  he  has  a  controlling 
or  substantial  interest  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  The 
operator  of  any  farm  to  which  export  market 
acreage  is  apportioned,  or  the  purchasers  of 
cotton  produced  on  such  farm,  shall,  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  furnish 
a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exportation, 
without  benefit  of  any  Government  cotton 
export  subsidy  and  within  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify,  of  all  cotton  produced 
on  such  farm  for  such  year.  The  bond  or 
other  undertaking  given  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  provide  that,  upon  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  the  person  furnishing  such  bond  or 
other  undertaking  shall  be  liable  for 
liquidated  damages  in  an  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  and  specifies  in  such 
undertaking  will  approximate  the  amount 
payable  on  excess  cotton  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking, 
provide  for  the  payment  of  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  payable  as  liquidated 
damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertak¬ 
ing.  If  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  is 
not  furnished,  or  if  payment  in  lieu  thereof 
is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at  such  time 
and  in  the  manner  required  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  and  the  acreage  apportioned  to 
the  farm  from  the  national  export  market 
acreage  reserve,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  shall  be 
regarded  as  excess  acreage  for  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  345.  Amounts 
collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

“(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended, 
effective  with  the  1966  crop,  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support, 
as  provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  a  national  domestic  al¬ 
lotment  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton  (standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the  market¬ 
ing  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  percentage  for  each  such  year  by  di¬ 
viding  (1)  the  national  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  (in  net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the 
total  for  all  States  of  the  product  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected 
State  yield.  The  farm  domestic  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  shall  be  established  by  multiplying 
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the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  un¬ 
der  section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acre¬ 
age  allotment  percentage :  Provided,  That  no 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
less  than  65  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment.  Such  national  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  determined  not  later  than  Oc¬ 
tober  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced; 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  1966  crop, 
such  determination  shall  be  made  within 
15  days  after  enactment  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.’ 

“Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

“‘(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  if  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas,  price  support 
and  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“  ‘(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  made  available  to 
cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not 
exceeding  a  level  which  will  reflect  for  Mid¬ 
dling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at  average  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  average  world  market  price 
for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  provide  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world 
market  for  cotton  *  produced  in  the  United 
States  taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  national  average  loan  rate 
for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents  per 
pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton. 

“  ‘  ( 3 )  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide 
additional  price  support  for  each  such  crop 
through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  co- 
operators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  per 
pound :  Provided,  That  the  rate  shall  be  such 
that  the  amount  obtained  by — 

“  ‘(i)  multiplying  the  rate  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage,  and 

“‘(ii)  dividing  the  product  thus  obtained 
by  the  cooperator  percentage  established  un¬ 
der  section  408(b)  ,'and 

“‘(iii)  adding  the  result  thus  obtained  to 
the  national  average  loan  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of 
the  month  in  which  the  payment  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  this  paragraph  is  announced. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the 
projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  within  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment:  Provided,  That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such 
allotment.  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such 
year  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage 
is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any  other  in¬ 
come-producing  crop  in  such  year. 

“‘(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  diversion 
payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  in  addition  to 
the  price  support  payments  authorized  in 
paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators  who  reduce 
their  cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion 
of  their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the 
production  of  cotton  to  approved  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  :  Provided,  That  no  reduction 
below  the  domestic  acreage  allotments  es¬ 
tablished  under  section  350  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  prescribed:  Provided  further,  That 
payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
available  for  diverting  to  conserving  uses 
that  part  of  the  acreage  allotment  which 
must  be  diverted  from  cotton  in  order  that 


the  producer  may  qualify  as  a  cooperator. 
The  rate  of  payment  for  acreage  required  to 
be  diverted  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  coopera¬ 
tor  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the 
month  in  which  such  rate  is  announced. 
The  rate  of  payment  for  additional  acreage 
diverted  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  but 
shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  such  parity 
price.  Payment  at  each  applicable  rate  shall 
be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  cotton  at  such  rate 
by  the  projected  farm  yield.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  payment,  if  any,  payment 
at  the  rate  applicable  for  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator 
shall  be  made  to  producers  on  small  farms 
as  defined  in  section  408(b)  who  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  their  farm  acreage  allotments  on  a 
quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  an  acreage  equal  to  35  per  centum  of 
such  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield. 

“‘(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  50  per  centum  of  the  payments  under 
this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  payments  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

“‘(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  diversion  program  author¬ 
ized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  diversion 
payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (4)  for  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a 
cooperator  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  required  to  be  diverted  to 
qualify  as  a  cooperator  by  the  projected  farm 
yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment 
may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of 
section  344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The 
acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  regarded  as  planted 
to  cotton  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments, 
and  farm  bases. 

“‘(7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance 
of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a 
value  per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
current  loan  rate  therefor.  The  Corporation 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  such  certificates  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

“‘(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  conditioned  on  the  farm  having  an 
acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal 
to  the  sum  of  (i)  the  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage  required  to  qualify  for  such  pay¬ 
ments  (hereinafter  called  “diverted  acre¬ 
age”),  and  (ii)  the  average  acreage  of  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated 
soil-conserving  crops  or  practices,  including 
summer  fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he 
determines  that  such  production  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  payment  under  paragraph 
(4)  or  (6)  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage 
devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the  use 
of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment 


exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise 
would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses. 

“‘(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
coton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay¬ 
ment  under  this  subsection  except  under 
paragraph  (6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments 
under  subsection  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

“‘(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provi¬ 
sion  for  sharing  diversion  payments  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  price  support  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  cotton  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there¬ 
from,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  basis  would 
not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

“‘(11)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated 
under  this  Act  preclude  the  making  of  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

“‘(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  if  as  a  result  of  limitations 
hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup¬ 
port  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is 
unable  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  sup¬ 
port  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep 
upland  cotton  to  the  maixmum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cot¬ 
ton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  thereon;  an  (C)  such  resale  or  redemp¬ 
tion  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States. 

“‘(13)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assign¬ 
ment  of  payments) ,  shall  also  apply  to  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection. 

“  ‘(14)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds 
and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  payments  authorized  in  this  subsection 
and  to  pay  administrative  expenses  necessary 
in  carrying  out  this  subsection.’ 

“(b)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective 
only  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops,  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  ‘Provided,  That  for  upland  cotton 
a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  does 
not  exceed  the  cooperator  percentage,  which 
shall  be  in  the  case  of  the  1966  crop,  87.5  per 
centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and, 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops,  such  percentage,  not  less  than 
87.5  or  more  than  100  per  centum,  of  such 
farm  acreage  allotment  as  the  Secretary  may 
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specify  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  small  farms  (i.e.  farms  on  which  the 
acreage  allotment  is  10  acres  or  less,  or  on 
which  the  projected  farm  yield  times  the 
acreage  allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or  less, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  has  not  been  re¬ 
duced  under  section  344(m) )  the  acreage 
of  cotton  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  reduced  below  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.’ 

“Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

“‘(L)  “Projected  national.  State,  and 
county  yields”  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respectively, 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
projected  yield  for  the  United  States,  the 
State,  and  the  county,  respectively,  is  de¬ 
termined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices. 

“  ‘(M)  "Projected  farm  yield”  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calen¬ 
dar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production 
practices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected 
farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for 
such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (I) 
of  this  paragraph.’ 

“Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through 
July  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  un¬ 
restricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and 
(2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use 
at  current  market  prices  in  each  marketing 
year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  production  of  upland 
cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for 
such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  there¬ 
in  at  such  times  as  he  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the 
foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of 
cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly.’ 

“Sec.  405.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  344  the  following  new  section: 

“ ‘Sec.  344a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may 
permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  es¬ 
tablished  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or 
the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which 
the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned  to 
the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve) 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for 
transfer  to  such  farm;  (2)  may  permit  the 
owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part 
of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned 
or  controlled  by  him :  Provided,  That  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  under  this  section  may  be 
exercised  for  the  calendar  years  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969,  but  all  transfers  hereunder 
shall  be  for  such  period  of  years  as  the  parties 
thereto  may  agree. 


“‘(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions;  (1)  no 
allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in 
another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in 
another  State;  (ii)  no  farm  allotment  may 
be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  in 
another  county  unless  the  producers  of 
cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is 
being  made  have  voted  in  a  referendum 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such  trans¬ 
fer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  participating  in  such  referendum,  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms 
outside  the  county,  which  referendum,  inso¬ 
far  as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  marketing  quota  referendum 
for  the  commodity;  (iii)  no  transfer  of  an 
allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the 
transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder;  (iv) 
no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the 
same  farm  has  been  made  within  the  three 
immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v)  the 
total  cotton  allotment  for  any  farm  to  which 
allotment  is  transferred  by  sale  or  lease  shall 
not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  (ex¬ 
cluding  reapportioned  acreage)  established 
for  such  farm  for  1965  by  more  than  one 
hundred  acres;  (vi)  no  cotton  in  excess  of 
the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  sold 
for  a  period  of  five  years  following  such  sale, 
nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  be  planted 
on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or 
part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased  during  the 
period  of  such  lease,  and  the  producer  on 
such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  Secretary’s  approval  of  any  such 
sale  or  lease;  and  (vii)  no  transfer  of  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof 
is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  such  transfer  is  made  and 
such  committee  determines  that  the  transfer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  record  may  be  filed  with  such  commit¬ 
tee  only  during  the  period  beginning  June  1 
and  ending  December  31. 

“‘(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  also  the  acre¬ 
age  history,  farm  base,  and  marketing  quota 
attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the 
transfer  is  made  prior  to  the  determination 
of  the  allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer 
shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or  oper¬ 
ator  to  have  an  allotment  determined  for  the 
farm  for  such  year:  Provided,  That  in  the 
case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted  on  the 
farm  from  which  such  allotment  is  trans¬ 
ferred. 

“‘(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which 
the  entire  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  his¬ 
tory  have  been  transferred  shall  not  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  following  the  year  in  which 
such  transfer  is  made. 

“  ‘(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm 
allotment  which  was  established  under  min¬ 
imum  farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton 
or  which  operates  to  bring  the  farm  within 
the  minimum  farm  allotment  provision  for 
cotton  shall  cause  the  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ment  or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the 
farm  after  such  transfer. 

“‘(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  administration  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  size  of  the  allotment  transferred 
if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  Is  trans¬ 
ferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per 
acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

“‘(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a 
period  in  which  the  farm  is  covered  by  a 
conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  con¬ 
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version  agreement,  cropland  adjustment 
agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization 
agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for 
in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  from 
which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  be  subject 
to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjust¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  in  the  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred. 

“‘(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
authorize  the  exchange  between  farms  in  the 
same  county,  or  between  farms  in  adjoining 
counties  within  a  State,  of  cotton  acreage 
allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.  Any 
such  exchange  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
application  filed  with  the  county  committee 
by  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  farms, 
and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the 
farms  shall  include  transfer  of  the  related 
acreage  history  for  the  commodity.  The  ex¬ 
change  shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
comparative  productivity  of  the  soil  for  the 
farms  involved  and  other  relevant  factors. 
No  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice 
allotment  has  been  transferred  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton  or  rice  as  a 
new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years 
after  the  date  of  such  exchange. 

“‘(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relat¬ 
ing  to  cotton  shall  apply  only  to  upland 
cotton.’ 

"TITLE  V - WHEAT 

“Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing 
item  (iv)  in  subsection  (b)  to  read:  ‘will 
be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in 
the  United  States  as  livestock  (Including 
poultry)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such 
purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of 
wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962’  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the 
crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1966  through  1969,  and  farm 
marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for 
such  crops  of  wheat.’ 

“(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ‘The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national 
yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of 
program  incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
or  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not 
proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.’ 

“(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat, 
less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s 
allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  all 
amounts  allotted  to  the  State  and  including 
for  1967  the  increased  acreage  in  the  State 
allotted  for  1966  under  section  335,  adjusted 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  ap¬ 
portionment  base  for  each  State,-  taking  into 
consideration  established  crop  rotation  prac¬ 
tices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
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factors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  here¬ 
in  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in 
addition  to  the  county  allotments  made  un¬ 
der  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
additional  allotments  because  of  reclamation 
and  other  new  areas  coming  into  production 
of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes 
hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this 
subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make 
additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional 
allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  al¬ 
lotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (that  is,  farms 
on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or  regarded 
as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which 
the  allotment  is  established)  on  which  the 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the 
average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to 
cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county. 
Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  al¬ 
lotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in 
an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in 
excess  of  one-half  of  such  county  average 
ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in 
any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage 
made  available  therefor  in  the  county.  Such 
apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  re¬ 
serve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where 
wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop, 
only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  production  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an 
efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  re¬ 
quires  the  allotment  of  additional  acreage 
from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the 
purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder 
the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  include 
any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent 
to  the  1963  crop  year.’ 

“(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  i£ 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the 
preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment  in  each 
such  county,  including  for  1967  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1966  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportion¬ 
ment  base  for  each  county,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  established  crop  rotation  prac¬ 
tices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
factors.’ 

“(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is 
amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  past 
acreage  of  wheat  for  1967  and  any  sub¬ 
sequent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as 
planted,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm 
which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment. 

“  ‘(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  (c),  the  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  the  1967  and  any  subsequent 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat 
acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county 
on  which  wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  as 
grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  for  which  allotments 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage 
of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 


the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  being  established, 
adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop-rota¬ 
tion  practices,  may  be  adjusted  downward 
to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage 
on  the  farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  al¬ 
lotment:  Provided,  That  (i)  for  the  purposes 
of  computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  year  shall  be  decreased 
by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction 
is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  nor  a  voluntary  certificate  program  was 
in  effect  and  there  was  noncompliance  with 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year; 
(ii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (i),  any  farm  on 
which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing 
excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored, 
or  adjusted  to  zero  in  accordance  with  appli¬ 
cable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in 
compliance  with  the  allotment,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is 
later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by 
reason  of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for 
such  farm  next  computed  after  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  by  7  per  centum;  and  (iii) 
for  purposes  of  clause  (i)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  reduction  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  producers  on  farms  following 
special  crop  rotation  practices,  he  may  mod¬ 
ify  such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  such  producers.’ 

“(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  re¬ 
pealed. 

“(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  ‘except 
as  prescribed  in  the  proviso  to  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respec¬ 
tively,  of  this  section’  in  the  first  sentence. 

“(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘This  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1967  and  subsequent  years.’ 

“(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  ‘1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat’ 
and  substituting  ‘crops  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969’;  and,  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third 
sentence  ‘20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment’  and  ‘fifteen  acres’  and  substituting 
‘50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment’  and  ‘twenty-five  acres’,  respectively. 

“(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘(e)  The  Secretary  may  permit  all 
or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the 
commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program  and  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  di¬ 
verted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall 
be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the 
rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation 
uses.’ 

“Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969,  and 
the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section 
379b  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


“  ‘Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be 
in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 
crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect 
for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount 
of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during 
such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of 
wheat  included  in  the  marketing  allocation 
for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five 
hundred  million  bushels,  and  (2)  the  na¬ 
tional  allocation  percentage  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  the  percentage  which,  when 
applied  to  the  farm  as  provided  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  will  result  in  marketing  certificates  be¬ 
ing  issued  to  producers  in  the  amount  of 
the  national  wheat  marketing  allocation. 
The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  to  producers  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  certificates  acquired  by  processors 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five 
hundred  million  bushel  minimum  or  an 
overestimate  of  the  amount  of  wheat  used 
during  such  year  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Each 
farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allo¬ 
cation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the 
number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected  farm 
yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage.’ 

“Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1970  crop,  section  379b  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary’  and  substi¬ 
tuting  ‘projected  farm  yield’. 

“Sec.  504.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  section  379d(b)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  following:  ‘The  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad  and 
other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat, 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where 
grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency 
thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or 
agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation, 
and  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such  ex¬ 
emptions  may  be  made  applicable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to  July 
1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat 
after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re¬ 
moved  for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time 
it  is  placed  in  barrels  for  aging  except  that 
upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  purchase  of  and  payment 
for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be 
required  may  be  deferred  until  such  bever¬ 
age  is  bottled  for  sale.  Wheat  shipped  to  a 
Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  stor¬ 
age  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  when  it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian 
port.’ 

“(b)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  word  ‘flour’  the  following: 
‘(excluding  flour  second  clears  not  used  for 
human  consumption  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)’,  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ‘The  Secretary  may 
at  his  election  administer  the  exemption  for 
wheat  processed  into  flour  second  clears 
through  refunds  either  to  processors  0(f  such 
wheat  or  to  the  users  of  such  clears.  For 
the  purpose  of  such  refunds,  the  wheat 
equivalent  of  flour  second  clears  may  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  conversion  factors 
authorized  by  section  379f  of  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  even  though 
certificates  had  been  surrendered  on  the  basis 
of  the  weight  of  the  wheat.’ 

“This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to 
products  sold,  or  removed  for  sale  or  con¬ 
sumption  on  or  after  sixty  days  following 
enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  ef¬ 
fective  date  within  such  sixty-day  period. 

“(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘When¬ 
ever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year 
is  different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  require 
marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover 
all  wheat  processed  into  food  products  during 
such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though 
the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  re¬ 
moved  for  sale  or  consumption  after  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year.’ 

"(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘(a)’  after  ‘Sec.  379g‘  and  adding  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (b)  as  follows: 

‘“(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a 
marketing  year  is  substantially  different 
from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing 
certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  necessary  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  transition  between  marketing 
years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
authority  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food 
products  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat, 
at  such  prices,  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula¬ 
tion  provide.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be 
issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.’ 

“Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘1964  and  1965’  and 
substituting  ‘the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969’. 

“(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1965’  and  substituting  ‘with  respect 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  years  1965  through  1969’. 

“(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘1964  and  1965’  and  substituting  ‘1964 
through  1969’. 

“Sec.  506.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1966  through  1969  crops,  section  107  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7 
TJ.S.C.  1445a) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  for  any  marketing 
year — 

“'(l)(a)  Price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  100 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  not 
accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains, 
and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  feed  grains, 

“‘(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  for  the  1966  crop,  price  sup¬ 
port  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  and  price  support 
for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per 
bushel.  For  any  crop  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  during  the  calendar  years  1967 
through  1969  for  which  the  diversion  factor 
established  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 


amended,  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum,  the 
total  average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made 
available  to  a  cooperator  on  the  estimated 
production  of  his  allotment  based  on  pro¬ 
jected  yield  through  loans,  domestic  market¬ 
ing  certificates,  estimated  returns  from  ex¬ 
port  marketing  certificates,  and  diversion 
payments  for  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to 
section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  total  average  rate  of  return  per 
bushel  made  available  to  cooperators  through 
loans  and  domestic  marketing  certificates  for 
the  1966  crop. 

‘“(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  only  to  cooperators,  and 

"‘(4)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  ex¬ 
ceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other 
farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  If  the  production  on  the  acreage  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c 
(b) ,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.’ 

“Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1967,  section  339(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  'na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment’,  wherever  they  ap¬ 
pear,  the  following:  ‘(less  an  acreage  equal 
to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1966 
pursuant  to  section  335)’. 

“Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966,  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  third  sentence  thereof  a  semi¬ 
colon  and  the  following:  ‘except  that  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing 
on  such  other  basis  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  fair  and  equitable.’,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  of  the  following:  ‘An  acreage  on 
the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  provided  such  acreage  is  not  subse¬ 
quently  planted  to  any  other  income-produc¬ 
ing  crops  during  such  year.  Producers  on 
any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  required 
to  be  planted  in  order  to  earn  the  full 
amount  of  marketing  certificates  for  which 
the  farm  is  eligible  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
planted  the  entire  acreage  required  to  be 
planted  for  that  purpose.’ 

“Sec.  509.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  ‘(A)’  after  ‘(8)’  and  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraph: 

“  ‘(B)  “Projected  national  yield”  as  applied 
to  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield 
is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices.’ 

"(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

“‘(J)  “Projected  county  yield”  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the 


basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such 
commodity  in  the  county  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  projected  county  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices. 

“  ‘(K)  “Projected  farm  yield”  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  com¬ 
modity  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal 
yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (E)  of  this  paragraph.’ 

“Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth  sen¬ 
tence  the  words  'normal  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  established  for  the  farm’  and  substitut¬ 
ing  therefor  the  words  ‘projected  farm  yield’. 

“(b)  Section  3791  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed,  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
original  enactment  of  that  section,  by  in-  / 
serting  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  ( 
word  ‘who’,  wherever  it  appears,  the  word 
‘knowingly’. 

“Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  ‘cotton’  and  ‘wheat’  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Normal  production’  as  applied  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  cotton  or  wheat  means  the 
projected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of 
acres. 

“(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing 
the  words  ‘normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm’  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  words  ‘projected  farm  yield’. 

“Sec.  512.  The  national,  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments  for  the  1966 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  613.  (a)  Section  379d(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
substituting  the  following:  ‘The  cost  of  the  / 
export  marketing  certificates  per  bushel  to  ( 
the  exporter  shall  be  that  amount  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  on  a  daily  basis  which 
would  make  United  States  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world 
market,  avoid  disruption  of  world  market 
prices,  and  fulfill  the  international  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.’ 

“(b)  Section  379c(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  beginning  with 
the  words  ‘United  States’  and  substituting 
the  following:  ‘United  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  provide  for  the  issuance  of  export 
marketing  certificates  to  eligible  producers 
at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  For  such  purposes,  the  value  per 
bushel  of  export  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  an  average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  export  marketing  certificates 
during  the  marketing  year  after  deducting 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies 
paid  to  exporters.’ 

“(c)  Section  379c(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘and  the  face  value 
per  bushel  of  export  certificates  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  level  of  price  support 
for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certificates 
exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  non- 
certificate  wheat’. 

“Sec.  514.  Section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  add- 
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ing  to  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘In 
establishing  terms  and  conditions  for  per¬ 
mitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lieu  of  oats 
and  rye,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  account 
the  number  of  feed  units  per  acre  of  wheat  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  feed  units  per  acre 
of  oats  and  rye.’ 

“Sec.  515.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1964,  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

“  '(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under 
this  Act  preclude  the  issuance  of  marketing 
certificates,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
issue  such  certificates  in  such  amounts  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  default.’ 

“Sec.  516.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
food  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less 
any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds 
$2  per  bushel.’ 

“Sec.  517.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  379c  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  words  ‘stored’  wherever  it  appears,  in 
the  fourth  through  the  'sixth  sentences,  the 
words  ‘delivered  to  the  Secretary  or’,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  here¬ 
under  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  he  shall  determine  will  di¬ 
vert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  that  a  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  marketing  certificates,  or  may  adjust 
the  amount  of  marketing  certificates  to  be 
received  by  the  producer,  with  respect  to 
any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  a  variety  of 
wheat  is  planted  on  the  farm  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  agronomists,  cereal  chemists  and 
other  qualified  technicians,  to  have  undesir¬ 
able  milling  or  baking  qualities  and  has 
made  public  announcement  thereof.’ 

“TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

“Sec.  601.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  it 
shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

“Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  costs  of  farm  programs,  assisting  farmers 
in  turning  their  land  to  nonagricultural 
uses,  promoting  the  development  and  con¬ 
servation  of  the  Nation’s  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  resources,  estab¬ 
lishing,  protecting,  and  conserving  open 
spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar 
years  1965  through  1969  under  which  agree¬ 
ments  would  be  entered  into  with  producers 
as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
concerning  land  with  respect  to  which  the 
ownership  has  changed  in  the  three-year 
period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  period  unless  the  new  ownership  was 
acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  the  previous  owner,  or  unless 
the  new  ownership  was  acquired  prior  to 
January  1,  1965,  under  other  circumstances 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  and  speci¬ 


fies  by  regulation,  will  give  adequate  assur¬ 
ance  that  such  land  was  not  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  It  In  the  program:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an 
agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  once  been  entered  into  under  this 
section :  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  require  a  person  who  has  operated 
the  land  to  be  covered  by  an  agreement  under 
this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  agreement  and  who  con¬ 
trols  the  land  for  the  agreement  period  to 
own  the  land  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  entering  into  the  agreement. 

“(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  carry 
out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of 
land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  (including  crops,  such  as 
tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not 
require  annual  tillage  and  which  have  been 
planted  within  5  years  preceding  the  date  of 
the  agreement) ,  hereinafter  called  ‘desig¬ 
nated  acreage’,  and  maintain  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  period  practices  or  uses  which  will  con¬ 
serve  soil,  water,  or  forest  resources,  or  estab¬ 
lish  or  protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  nat¬ 
ural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources, 
or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
(priority  being  given  to  the  extent  practica¬ 
ble  to  practices  or  uses  which  are  most  likely 
to  result  in  permanent  retirement  to  non¬ 
crop  uses);  (2)  to  maintain  in  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  through¬ 
out  the  agreement  period  the  acreage  nor¬ 
mally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses;  (3)  not 
to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  desig¬ 
nated  acreage  during  the  agreement  period, 
unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such 
acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazing  or 
harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  to  permit  grazing  or  harvest¬ 
ing  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or 
suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such 
grazing  or  harvesting  subject  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  payment;  and 
(4)  to  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  in¬ 
cluding  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated 
acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  Agreements  entered  into  under 
which  1966  is  the  first  year  of  the  agreement 
period  (A)  shall  require  the  producer  to  di¬ 
vert  from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  and  (B)  shall 
not  provide  for  diversion  from  the  production 
of  upland  cotton  in  any  county  in  which  the 
county  committee  by  resolution  determines, 
and  requests  of  the  Secretary,  that  there 
should  not  be  such  diversion  in  1966. 

“(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary 
shall  (1)  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost 
(including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in 
which  the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses 
on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or 
uses  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  producers.  The  rate  or 
rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as 
determined  hereunder  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to 
the  general  public  of  the  use  of  the  desig¬ 
nated  acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees 
to  permit,  without  other  compensation, 
access  to  such  acreage  by  the  general  public, 
during  the  agreement  period,  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap¬ 


plicable  State  and  Federal  regulations.  The 
Secretary  and  the  producer  may  agree  that 
the  annual  adjustment  payments  for  all 
years  of  the  agreement  period  shall  be  made 
either  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in 
such  installments  as  they  may  agree  to  be 
desirable:  Provided,  That  for  each  year  any 
annual  adjustment  payment  is  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  performance,  the  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  payment  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per 
centum.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ad¬ 
justing  any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  be  inconsistent 
with  the  effective  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  use  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure 
in  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be 
covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage 
placed  under  contract  in  any  county  or  local 
community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or 
local  community  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy 
of  the  county  or  local  community.  In  deter¬ 
mining  such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  acreage  being  retired  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  average  productivity  of  eligible 
acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community. 

“(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment 
shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  agreement  is  entered  into,  of  the  crops  or 
types  of  crops  which  might  otherwise  be 
grown.  The  estimated  value  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or 
individual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  such  termination  would  be  In 
the  public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  program  or  facilitate  its  administra¬ 
tion. 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable, 
provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  preser¬ 
vation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allot¬ 
ment  history  applicable  to  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  crops  in  order  to 
establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or 
other  approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such  his¬ 
tory  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such 
program.  Subsections  (b)(3)  and  (4)  and 
(e)  (6)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  are 
repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accruing 
thereunder  to  persons  who  entered  into  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  prior  to  such  repeal 
shall  be  preserved. 

“(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

“(i)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  permanent  retirement  of  crop¬ 
land  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
transfer  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the 
program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to 
States  or  local  government  agencies  for  use 
in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  wildlife  or  recreational  facilities,  or 
the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution  un¬ 
der  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and 
at  costs  not  greater  than  those  under  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  with  producers,  provided 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purposes 
of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by  such 
action. 
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"(])  The  Secretary  also  Is  authorized  to 
share  the  cost  with  State  and  local  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of 
practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or 
prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  terms 
and  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with 
those  under  agreements  entered  into  with 
producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  by  such  action. 

“  (k)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  not  during  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1966  through  June  30,  1968 
or  during  the  period  June  30,  1968  through 
December  31,  1969,  enter  into  agreements 
with  producers  which  would  require  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  in  any  calendar  year  un¬ 
der  such  agreements  in  excess  of  $225,000,000 
plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  require  pay¬ 
ments  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for 
such  prior  fiscal  years.  For  purposes  of  ap¬ 
plying  this  limitation,  the  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  payment  shall  be  chargeable  to  the 
year  in  which  performance  is  rendered  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  made. 

“(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  program,  including  payment  of 
costs  of  administration:  Provided,  That  after 
December  31,  1966,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  expenditures 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
unless  the  Corporation  has  received  funds 
to  cover  such  expenditures  from  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program,  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

"(m)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled 
to  any  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be¬ 
comes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re¬ 
ceiving  such  payment  or  compensation,  or 
is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com¬ 
pletes  the  required  performance,  the  pay¬ 
ment  or  compensation  shall,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  so 
provide  by  regulations. 

“(n)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay¬ 
ments  or  compensation  under  this  program. 

“(o)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  di¬ 
verted  from  the  production  of  any  com¬ 
modity  pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter 
entered  into  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that  commodity 
for  the  purposes  of  any  commodity  program 
under  which  diversion  is  required  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

“(p)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consult  on 
matters  relating  to  his  functions  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from 
members  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm  orga¬ 
nizations,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensa¬ 
tion  or  expenses. 

“(q)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

* ‘TITLE  vn - MISCELLANEOUS 

“Sec.  701.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


*“(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ascer¬ 
taining,  by  measurement  or  otherwise,  the 
acreage  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
land  use  on  farms  for  which  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  such  acreage  is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  compliance  under  any  program  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practi¬ 
cable,  the  acreage  of  the  commodity  and  land 
use  shall  be  ascertained  prior  to  harvest,  and, 
if  any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program 
the  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  prescribes,  may  provide  a  reason¬ 
able  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  program.’ 

“Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

“Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  ‘1962,  1963,  1964, 
and  1965,’  and  inserting  ‘1962  through  1969’ 
and  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  ‘1964  or  1965’  and  Inserting  ‘1964 
through  1969’. 

“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  316(c)  and  subsection  317(f)  relating 
to  lease  and  transfer  of  allotments  for  years 
subsequent  to  1965,  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  whenever 
acreage-poundage  quotas  are  in  effect  for  any 
kind  of  tobacco  as  provided  in  Section  317  of 
the  Act,  except  in  the  case  of  burley  tobacco, 
and  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not  subject  to 
Section  316,  the  lease  and  transfer  shall  be 
on  a  pound  for  pound  basis  and  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  lessee  farm  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  by  an  amount  determined  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  number  of  pounds  leased  by  the  farm 
yield  for  the  lessee  farm,  and  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  lessor  farm  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  by  an  amount  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  pounds  leased  by  the  farm 
yield  for  the  lessor  farm. 

“Sec.  704.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  ‘An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar¬ 
keting  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes’,  approved  August  13,  1957 
(7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■  “  ‘This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for 
the  1957  through  1969  crops  of  peanuts.’ 

“Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  a  study  of  the  parity  income  posi¬ 
tion  of  farmers,  including  the  development 
of  criteria  for  measuring  parity  income  of 
commercial  family  farmers  and  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  adapting  such  criteria  to  major  types 
of  farms  and  to  selected  counties.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  report  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966. 

“Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request 
of  any  agency  of  any  State  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
State,  may  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments  or  feed  grain  bases  together  with 
relevant  production  histories  which  have 
been  determined  pursuant  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
or  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  from 
any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any 
other  farm  or  farms  in  the  same  county  com¬ 
posed  of  public  lands:  Provided,  That  as  a 
condition  for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment 
or  base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  allotment  or  base  transferred  prior  to 
adjustment,  if  any,  shall  be  devoted  to  and 
maintained  in  permanent  vegetative  cover  on 
the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
which  he  deems  necessary  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  section,  which  may  provide 
for  adjusting  downward  the  size  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  or  base  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which 
the  allotment  or  base  is  transferred  normally 
has  a  higher  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity 
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for  which  the  allotment  or  base  is  deter¬ 
mined,  for  reasonable  limitations  on  the  size 
of  the  resulting  allotments  and  bases  on 
farms  to  which  transfers  are  made,  taking 
into  account  the  size  of  the  allotments  and 
bases  on  farms  of  similar  size  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  for  retransferring  allotments  or 
bases  and  relevant  histories  if  the  conditions 
of  the  transfer  are  not  fulfilled. 

“Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  378  the  following  new 
section : 

“  ‘RECONSTITUTION  OP  FARMS 

“  ‘Sec.  379.  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  tract  of  land  is  transferred  from 
a  parent  farm,  the  acreage  allotments,  his¬ 
tory  acreages,  and  base  acreages,  for  the  farm 
shall  be  divided  between  such  tract  and  the 
parent  farm  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
cropland  acreage  in  such  tract  bears  to  the 
cropland  acreage  in  the  parent  farm,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation 
the  method  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
division,  if  any,  of  the  acreage  allotments, 
histories,  and  bases  in  any  case  in  which — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from 
the  parent  farm  has  been  or  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  agency  having  the  right  to 
acquire  it  by  eminent  domain; 

"‘(2)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from 
the  parent  farm  is  to  be  used  for  nonagricul- 
tural  purposes; 

“‘(3)  the  parent  farm  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  tracts  of  land 
and  records  are  available  showing  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  each  tract  to  the  allotments, 
histories,  and  bases  of  the  parent  farm; 

“‘(4)  the  appropriate  county  committee 
determines  that  a  division  based  on  crop¬ 
land  proportions  would  result  in  allotments 
and  bases  not  representative  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  normally  carried  out  on  any  trans¬ 
ferred  tract  during  the  base  period;  or 

‘‘‘(5)  the  parent  farm  is  divided  among 
heirs  in  settling  an  estate. 

‘‘‘(6)  neither  the  tract  transferred  from 
the  parent  farm  nor  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  parent  farm  receives  allotments  in 
excess  of  allotments  for  similar  farms  in  the 
community  having  allotments  of  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  involved  and  such 
allotments  are  consistent  with  good  land 
uses,  but  this  clause  (6)  shall  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  case  of  burley  tobacco.’ 

"Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  in  the  determination  of  farm 
yields  the  Secretary  may  use  projected  yields 
in  lieu  of  normal  yields.  In  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  yields  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  actual  yield  proved  by  the 
producer  for  the  base  period  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  projected  yield,  and  the  pro¬ 
jected  yield  shall  not  be  less  than  such 
actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer. 

“Sec.  709.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  suf¬ 
ficient  supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market 
prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  schools  (other  than  fluid  milk 
in  the  case  of  schools) ,  domestic  relief  dis¬ 
tribution,  community  action,  foreign  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  such  other  programs  as  are 
authorized  by  law,  when  there  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  stocks  of  dairy  products  in  the  hands 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  available 
for  these  purposes. 

“TITLE  vm - RICE 

“Sec.  801.  Section  353(c)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

“'(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  rice  for  1966,  1967,  1968,  or  1969  is  less 
than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
for  1965,  the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support  the 
gross  income  of  rice  producers  at  a  level  not 
lower  than  that  for  1965,  minus  any  reduc- 
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tion  in  production  costs  resulting  from  the 
reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such  program 
conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  comply  with  their  rice  acreage 
allotments,  devote  to  an  approved  conserva¬ 
tion  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by 
multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  prescribe.  The  diversion  factor 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  reduced  below  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1965  by  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  national  acreage  allotment.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such 
diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  cas¬ 
tor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he  determines  that 
such  production  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crops 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the 
production  of  such  crops;  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
Such  program  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted 
acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to 
producers  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  para¬ 
graph  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds 
and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  payments  authorized  in  this  paragraph 
and  to  pay  administrative  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  in  carrying  out  this  paragraph.’ 

“Sec,  802.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
*In  determining  support  prices  for  the  1966 
ana  1967  crops  of  rice  the  Secretary  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  use  head  and  broken  rice 
value  factors  for  the  various  varieties  which 

(1)  are  not  lower  than  those  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  1965  crop,  and  (2)  do  not  differ 
as  between  any  two  varieties  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  value  factors  used  with 
respect  to  the  1965  crop  for  such  two  vari¬ 
eties  differed.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Harlan  Hagen, 

Frank  A.  Stubblefield, 
Graham  Purcell, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ei.lender, 

Sfessard  L.  Holland, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R.  9811,  to  maintain 
farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government 


costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended/  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  of  H.R.  9811  and  substituted  a 
Senate  amendment  which,  while  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  matter,  differed  from  it  in 
several  major  respects.  The  amendment 
herewith  reported  embodies  the  agreement 
of  the  conferees  on  the  various  points  of 
difference  in  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
structure  of  the  House  bill  as  to  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  titles.  It  adds  at  the 
end  a  title  relating  to  rice  which  was  not  in 
the  House  bill. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  substitute 
amendment  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees: 

TITLE  I - DAIRY 

The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  embraced 
in  the  first  title  seeks  to  reduce  surplus  milk 
production  and  stabilize  the  income  of  dairy 
farmers  in  the  75  Federal  milk  order  areas 
by  removing  the  necessity  for  dairymen  to 
produce  surplus  milk  in  order  to  preserve 
their  individual  participation  in  the  markets 
for  milk  for  fluid  consumption. 

The  Conference  adopted  all  of  title  I  of 
the  House  bill  which  includes  provisions 
dealing  with  (a)  individual  voting  in  a 
farmer  referendum  on  the  class  I  base  plan, 
(b)  leaving  the  legal  status  of  producer- 
handlers  unchanged,  (c)  authorizing  mar¬ 
keting  orders  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
(d)  entry  of  new  producers  into  class  I  base 
plan  order  markets. 

Two  Senate  dairy  provisions  were  adopted. 
These  deal  with  (a)  an  “anti-dumping”  pro¬ 
vision  to  prevent  disruption  of  other  mar¬ 
kets,  and  (b)  allowing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  purchase  dairy  products  (ex¬ 
cept  fluid  milk  for  schools)  for  domestic  and 
foreign  donation  programs  even  though  these 
dairy  products  are  not  in  the  CCC  inventory. 
The  latter  authority  appears  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  title  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  II — WOOL 

Continues  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
through  December  31,  1969,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  intended  to  increase  the  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States.  The  conference 
accepted  the  Senate  formula  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  support  floor.  This  would  fix  the 
support  level  for  shorn  wool  at  the  present 
level  of  62  cents  a  pound  increased  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  parity  index.  This  would  fix  the  sup¬ 
port  price  at  65  cents  a  pound  for  1966,  about 
66  cents  for  1967,  with  the  support  levels  for 
1968  and  1969  depending  on  further  changes 
in  the  parity  index.  The  Senate  provision 
on  small  flocks  was  deleted. 

TITLE  in - FEED  GRAINS 

This  title  continues  for  4  years  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  Feed  Grains  Program  for 
price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  in-kind 
payments  to  program  participants  at  about 
the  same  levels  of  recent  years.  Participants 
by  diverting  acreage  from  feed  grain  produc¬ 
tion  to  conservation  uses  would  receive,  as 
in  the  past,  payments-in-kind  to  help  main¬ 
tain  income. 

The  conference  accepted  the  House  bill 
with  the  Senate  amendment  which  permits 
the  Secretary  to  set  the  total  price  support 
(both  loan  and  payments)  at  a  range  be¬ 
tween  65  and  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
House  had  set  a  minimum  loan  of  65  percent 
of  parity.  The  change  allows  the  Secretary 
to  lower  the  present  loan  and  increase  the 
present  price  support  payment.  The  Senate 


provision  authorizing  an  alternative  feed 
grain  program  was  deleted  by  the  conference. 

A  requirement  of  the  feed  grain,  cotton, 
and  wheat  programs  is  that  land  taken  out  of 
the  production  of  these  crops  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses.  Each  farm  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  conservation  base  which  is  the  av¬ 
erage  acreage  of  conserving  uses  on  the  farm 
for  1959  and  1960.  Since  1963,  noncropland 
which  has  been  cleared  and  made  into  crop¬ 
land  has  been  added  to  the  conservation  base. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  agreed 
for  1966  that  the  farm  conservation  base  will 
not  reflect  the  acreage  of  noncropland 
brought  into  a  cropland  status  since  the  base 
period  1959-1960,  if  such  new  cropland  was 
not  devoted  to  the  production  of  crops  in 
surplus.  This  means  that  this  new  cropland 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  production 
of  soybeans  will  not  be  added  to  the  conserv¬ 
ing  base. 

TITLE  rv - COTTON 

The  one-price  cotton  program,  wherein 
American  mills  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the  same 
price  it  is  offered  to  foreign  mills,  is  extended 
for  4  years,  through  1969,  with  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  conference  substitute  provides: 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  16-million-acre 
national  minimum  allotment  for  cotton,  but 
establishes  a  domestic  allotment  within  the 
farm  allotment  which  will  be  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  each  farm  allotment. 

(2)  Mandatory  12 y2  -percent  reduction  for 
1966  (instead  of  15  percent  in  the  House 
bill)  from  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
each  farmer  participating  in  the  program,  ex¬ 
cept  for  small  farmers  who  are  exempt  from 
mandatory  acreage  cuts  and  receive  special 
treatment  with  respect  to  income.  After 
1966  the  extent  of  mandatory  reduction  will 
be  not  more  than  12  y2  percent,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Loans  to  cooperators  at  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  estimated  average  world 
market  price  for  cotton  (1966 — 21  cents), 
available  on  the  actual  production  of  co- 
operators,  plus  price  support  payments  to 
these  oooperators,  in  an  amount  calculated 
to  reflect  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity 
on  the  projected  yield  of  their  acreage  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  devoted  to  cotton. 

(4)  Payments  for  retired  acreage  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  parity 
price  multiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of 
the  acreage  required  to  be  retired  (up  to  40 
percent  of  parity  on  the  balance)  the  fanner 
(except  those  under  the  small  farm  exemp¬ 
tion)  being  required  to  retire  12%  percent 
of  his  effective  allotment  and  having  the  op¬ 
tion  of  retiring  an  additional  22%  percent 
of  his  allotment,  to  a  total  of  35  percent. 

(5)  A  small  farm  exception  stipulating  that 
there  will  not  be  mandatory  reduction  in 
the  acreage  of  farmers  with  allotments  of 
10  acres  or  less  or  for  those  farmers  whose 
projected  yield  of  the  farm  allotment  is 
3,600  pounds  or  less,  that  these  small  farm¬ 
ers  will  receive  on  their  production  the  same 
level  of  price  support  provided  for  other 
producers  without  making  the  reduction  re¬ 
quired  of  other  producers,  and  a  land  re¬ 
tirement  payment  as  if  they  had  reduced 
their  acreage  by  35  percent.  If  a  small  farm¬ 
er  chooses  to  reduce  his  acreage  to  any  level 
down  to  65  percent  of  his  allotment,  he  will 
receive  an  additional  diversion  payment  at 
the  rate  for  voluntary  diversion  on  this 
acreage. 

(6)  Any  producer  with  an  allotment  may 
stay  out  of  the  program,  receive  no  price 
support  or  payments,  and  plant  and  sell  cot¬ 
ton  into  export  without  penalty,  with  the 
national  total  of  such  nonprogram  acreage 
not  to  exceed  250,000  acres  in  1966  and  with 
a  stipulation  that  this  total  would  be  reduced 
in  1967,  1968,  and  1969  unless  there  is  a  pro¬ 
portionate  reduction  in  the  national  carry¬ 
over  of  cotton. 
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(7)  Allotted  cotton  acreage  released  by 
farmers  not  wanting  to  plant  any  cotton  in 
a  given  year  may  be  reapportioned  to  other 
farmers  within  the  county  or  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  within  the  state  if  not  wanted  within 
the  county  where  released.  Farmers  releas¬ 
ing  87%  percent  of  their  allotments  for  re¬ 
apportionment  would  be  eligible  for  diversion 
payments  on  12%  percent  of  the  allotment. 

(8)  Sale  or  lease  of  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  between  farmers  is  authorized  within 
a  county,  or  in  other  counties  of  the  same 
state  if  farmers  within  the  county  approve 
in  a  referendum  the  movement  of  allotments 
to  purchasers  in  other  counties. 

(9)  Cotton  farmers  may  assign  their  di¬ 
rect  price  support  and  diversion  payments 
to  private  lending  agencies  in  obtaining  pro¬ 
duction  loans. 

(10)  Exchange  of  rice  and  cotton  allot¬ 
ments,  within  a  county  or  an  adjoining 
county,  is  authorized  under  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(11)  The  price  support  payment  is  to  be 
made  one-half  at  the  time  the  farmer  signs 
up  for  the  program,  and  the  time  of  the 
second  half  of  the  payment  is  left  to  the 
Secretary’s  discretion.  The  House  Conferees 
receded  from  the  position  that  the  balance 
of  payments  to  producers  may  be  made  only 
when  the  producer  divests  himself  of  interest 
in  the  cotton  and  concurred  in  the  provision 
that  the  balance  of  such  payments  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes, 
however,  that  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
bill  are  designed  to  move  cotton  into  trade 
channels  for  domestic  consumption  and  ex¬ 
port.  Reduced  use  of  the  CCC  price  support 
loan  program  is  contemplated.  In  any  in¬ 
stance  where  the  Secretary  finds  that  ware¬ 
housemen,  marketing  associations,  mer¬ 
chants  or  others  engaged  in  handling  cotton 
for  producers,  or  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  price  support  loans  available 
to  producers,  are  taking  actions  which  en¬ 
courage  undue  entries  of  cotton  into  the  loan 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  cor¬ 
rective  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to 
reduce  domestic  production  of  cotton. 
Strong  incentives  are  provided  in  the  form 
of  direct  payments  to  producers  who  coop¬ 
erate  by  planting  less  than  their  allotted 
cotton  acreages.  Very  few  farmers  will  forego 
participating  in  the  program.  If  this  ap¬ 
proach  proves  effective,  production  will  be 
less  than  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
and  the  surplus  stocks  held  by  CCC  can  be 
gradually  liquidated  with  minimum  adverse 
effects  on  world  markets.  Reduced  stocks  in 
the  United  States  will,  of  course,  result  in  a 
better  supply-demand  balance  for  cotton  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  This  will  benefit  all  coun¬ 
tries  which  produce  cotton. 

The  bill  represents  a  significant  step  to¬ 
ward  establishing  a  free  market  for  cotton  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  step  toward  doing 
what  other  countries  have  been  asking  the 
United  States  to  do  for  many  years.  The  new 
CCC  loan  rate  will  no  longer  constitute  an 
incentive  to  farmers  to  produce  unneeded 
supplies  of  cotton. 

With  the  loan  rate  at  21  cents  for  the  1966 
crop  and  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  world  price  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969, 
most  of  the  annual  production  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  directly  to  markets  through 
normal  commercial  channels  of  trade,  with 
CCC  having  a  substantially  reduced  role  in 
making  loans  and  merchandising  cotton. 
Many  foreign  cotton-producing  countries 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  for  U.S.  cotton. 

Under  the  new  program  the  U.S.  export 
price  for  cotton  is  expected  to  be  more  com¬ 
petitive  with  prices  in  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries.  The  U.S.  Government’s  cotton  policy 
will  be  administered  in  a  responsible  manner 
as  in  the  past.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 


Congress  that  large  quantities  of  CCC  stocks 
be  dumped  on  world  markets  at  fire-sale 
prices. 

TITLE  V - WHEAT 

This  title  authorizes  continuation  of  the 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  for  4 
years  with  modifications  of  current  provi¬ 
sions  aimed  at  boosting  wheat  farmers’  in¬ 
come  by  about  $200  million  a  year,  and  pro¬ 
viding  more  freedom  In  the  marketing  sys¬ 
tem.  Basically,  it  would  call  for  a  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1966  through  1969  period  similar 
to  the  one  in  effect  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crops. 

The  significant  change  from  current  oper¬ 
ations  would  provide  for  price  support  for 
wheat  used  domestically  as  food  at  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  and  a  variable  export  certifi¬ 
cate,  to  supplement  wheat  farmers’  income. 
The  support  price  for  wheat  for  domestic 
food  use  would  be  increased  about  57  cents 
a  bushel  to  around  $2.57.  This  increase 
would  be  accomplished  by  Government  pay¬ 
ments  of  57  cents  a  bushel.  Domestic  wheat 
users  would  continue  to  purchase  certificates 
at  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  $2 
a  bushel  on  the  amount  of  wheat  used. 

The  conference  bill  increases  the  total 
price  support  on  wheat  about  3%  cents  a 
bushel  over  the  House  bill,  to  achieve  a 
minimum  support  level  of  $1.84%  per  bushel 
for  wheat  during  each  of  the  next  4  years. 
The  escalated  domestic  certificate  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill — relating  the  price  of  the 
certificate  to  the  price  of  bread — was  deleted. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  the  request 
of  the  committee  of  conference  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  bread  prices  and  that  he  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  House  any  increases  in  bread 
prices  which  do  not  appear  to  be  justified 
by  increased  costs  of  labor,  materials,  and 
other  factors. 

The  Senate  provision  dealing  with  the 
exemption  for  second  clears  was  adopted  by 
the  conference.  This  change  reflects  an 
agreement  reached  between  all  the  corn  and 
wheat  industries  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  explained  in  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  Report  and  is  in  accord  with  the  basic 
intent  of  the  House  provision. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  Secretary  affirmatively 
implement  the  exemption  provided  herein  so 
that  it  will  become  operative  and  provide 
relief  from  the  certificate  liability  imposed  by 
this  act  not  later  than  60  days  following 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Language  adopted  by  the  conference  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  return  per  bushel  of 
wheat  follows: 

“For  the  1966  crop,  price  supports  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be 
at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there¬ 
for,  and  price  supports  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  not 
less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  For  any  crop  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  years  1967  through  1969  for  which  the 
diversion  factor  is  not  less  than  10  per  cen¬ 
tum,  the  total  average  rate  of  return  per 
bushel  made  available  to  cooperators  on  the 
estimated  production  of  his  allotment  based 
on  projected  yield  through  loans,  domestic 
marketing  certificates,  estimated  returns 
from  export  marketing  certificates,  and  di¬ 
version  payments  for  acreage  diverted  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  total  average  rate  of 
return  per  bushel  made  available  to  coopera¬ 
tors  through  loans  and  domestic  marketing 
certificates  for  the  1966  crop.” 

TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Under  this  title  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  5-  to  1 0-year  con¬ 
tracts  with  farmers  calling  for  conversion 
of  cropland  into  vegetative  cover,  water  stor- 
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age  facilities  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife  or 
forest  conserving  uses.  Payments  under  such 
contracts  would  be  at  a  rate  of  not  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  annual  market  value 
of  the  crop  that  would  have  been  produced 
on  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  It  is  expected  that  about  8  million 
acres  per  year  would  be  added  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  until  it  reaches  its  peak  participation 
of  40  million  acres  in  1970.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  obligate  not  more  than  $225 
million  per  year  in  new  contracts  signed  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  next  four  years,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  sign-up  period  contracts  in 
force  could  involve  payments  to  a  maximum 
of  $900  million  annually. 

The  conference  committee  also  agreed  to 

(a)  make  tame  hay,  alfalfa  and  clovers  eligi¬ 
ble  cropland  for  purposes  of  the  program, 

(b)  require  a  farmer  to  place  all  of  at  least 
one  surplus  crop  into  the  program  in  1966 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  (after 
1966,  the  Secretary  would  have  discretion  to 
set  the  required  percentage),  (c)  require 
prior  ownership  of  the  farm  for  at  least  3 
years  before  it  could  be  placed  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  (d)  require  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
bid  procedure  in  signing  up  cropland  un¬ 
less  he  should  find  such  a  procedure  is  not 
feasible,  (e)  allow  either  lump  sum  or  an¬ 
nual  payments,  (f)  for  1966,  cotton  acreage 
in  a  county  could  be  excluded  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  request  of  the  county  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  (ASC),  (g)  authorize  a  wildlife  ad¬ 
visory  board  which  would  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation  or  travel  allowance,  and  (h)  au¬ 
thorize  additional  payments  to  farmers  who 
permit  their  land  to  be  used,  in  cooperation 
with  a  State  agency,  for  hunting,  fishing, 
etc. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  con¬ 
cerned  lest  the  cumulative  effect  of  acreage 
reduction  under  both  the  cotton  program 
and  the  CAP  program  should  severely  dam- 
age  the  economy  of  many  cotton  producing 
areas.  It  has,  therefore,  incorporated  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  impact  of  acreage  retirement  on 
the  community — as  well  as  the  county  (as 
provided  in  House  bill) . 

The  conferees  also  obtained  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  the  following  letter  re¬ 
garding  his  intention  to  limit  cropland  re¬ 
tirement  under  the  CAP  program : 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  A  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  expect  to  contract  for  reduc¬ 
tions  in  base  and  allotment  crops  in  any 
county  under  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  in  H.R.  9811. 

It  would  be  the  intent  of  the  Department 
to  limit  the  acreage  contracted  in  any  year 
insofar  as  a  base  or  allotment  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
allotment  or  base  acreage  for  that  crop  in 
the  county.  It  would  be  our  intent  to  fur¬ 
ther  limit  the  acreage  contracted  over  the 
life  of  the  program  to  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  base  or  allotment  for  the  crop 
for  the  county  unless  responsible  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  county  government  and  the 
elected  farmer  ASCS  committee  for  the 
county  agreed  that  more  than  25  percent 
could  be  contracted  without  adversely  effect¬ 
ing  the  economy  of  the  county. 

Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

TITLE  VII - MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  701  and  section  702  repeal  the 
provisions  that  acreage  on  all  farms  par¬ 
ticipating  in  crop  allotment  programs  must 
be  measured  and  provide  that  the  Secretary 
may  use  other  methods  such  as  certification 
and  spot-checking  to  determine  compliance 
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with  program  objectives.  The  House  bill  had 
authorized  this  for  all  crops  except  peanuts 
and  tobacco. 

Section  703  extends  for  four  years  (the 
same  as  the  House  bill)  authority  for  leasing 
of  tobacco  acreage  but  adds  the  provision 
that  for  tobacco  being  allotted  on  an  acre¬ 
age-poundage  basis,  leases  may  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  pounds,  rather  than  acres. 

Section  704  extends  the  definition  of 
“boiling  peanuts”  for  four  years  (instead  of 
the  permanent  extension  provided  in  the 
House  bill). 

Section  705  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  a  study  of  the  parity  income 
position  of  farmers  and  report  thereon  to 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966.  This 
combines  related  but  somewhat  different 
provisions  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Section  706  is  the  House  provision  au¬ 
thorizing  any  State  agency  administering 
public  lands  to  transfer  an  acreage  allotment 
from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  same 
county. 

Section  707  enacts  into  law  provisions  of 
administrative  regulations  relating  to  the 
reconstitution  of  farms. 

Section  708  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use 
projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields  in 
connection  with  all  farm  programs. 

Section  709  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  i 
Agriculture  to  use  CCC  funds  for  the  pur- ' 
chase  of  dairy  products  when  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  such  products  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  meet  com¬ 
mitments. 

FARM  LABOR 

A  provision  relating  to  farm  labor  was  in 
the  Senate  bill  but  was  deleted  on  the  Floor 
by  a  narrow  margin.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  provision  with  respect  to- 
farm  labor  in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
bills,  the  committee  of  conference  recognizes 
that  the  success  of  any  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  is  dependent  upon  an  adequate 'labor 
force  to  carry  out  the  farming  operations. 
It  has  voted  to  include  in  this  statement  of 
managers  the  following  statement  on  this 
subject  by  the  committee  of  conference: 

“The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes 
that  an  adequate  force  of  capable  labor  is 
essential  to  the  efficient  production  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  agricultural  commodities.  It  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  labor  this  year,  particularly  to 
the  producers  of  perishable  crops. 

“Agricultural  labor  shortages  in  1965  have 
had  serious  consequences.  Crops  have  been 
lost.  Plantings  have  been  reduced  because  of 
uncertainty  created  by  governmental  poli¬ 
cies  with  respect  to  agricultural  labor.  Crops 
lost  or  not  planted  because  of  inadequate 
labor  will  necessarily  injure  the  consumer 
and  the  economy  as  well  as  the  farmer.  They 
will  also  reduce  the  number  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  agriculture  and  related  industries. 

This  shortage  of  capable  labor  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  administrative  actions  which 
have  failed  to  sufficiently  recognize  the  needs 
and  problems  of  agriculture  and  which  have 
imposed  requirements  on  farmers  never  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress.  To  avoid  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  agriculture’s  interests,  it  is  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  collect  nec¬ 
essary  facts  concerning  requirements  for  and 
availability  of  agricultural  labor  and  submit 
such  information  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
connection  with  determinations  as  to 
whether  farmers  are  to  have  needed  supple¬ 
mental  foreign  labor. 

"The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  such 
information  and  made  provision  therefor  by 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General,  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities,  to  consult  with  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  of  government.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  appropriate  agency  to  deter¬ 
mine  facts  concerning  the  requirements  of 
agriculture  and  the  extent  to  which,  and 
timeliness  by  which,  they  are  being  met. 


"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that  un¬ 
der  the  practice  now  prevailing  in  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  relied  almost  entirely 
on  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  have  been  in  many  instances  too  little 
and  too  late  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of 
producers.” 

TITLE  VIII - RICE 

Title  VIII  of  the  conference  substitute  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  4-year  rice  diversion  program, 
effective  only  when  the  national  allotment 
is  reduced  below  that  for  1965.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  Under  the 
provision  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  if  rice 
acreage  allotments  fall  below  the  1965  level, 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  carry  out  a 
diversion  program  similar  to  that  for  other 
commodities.  The  title  also  provides  that  for 
1966  and  1967,  rice  value  factors  may  not  be 
reduced  and  differentials  between  value  fac¬ 
tors  for  the  various  varieties  could  not  be 
increased. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage. 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Harlan  Hagen, 

Frank  A.  Stubblefield, 
Graham  Purcell. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


’POINTMENT  OF  HOUSE  CON¬ 
FEREE  ON  H.R.  9567,  THE  HIGHEi 
MJCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

The\SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  tns  two  Houses  on  the  Jwll  H.R. 
9567,  the  Higher  Education  Apt  of  1965, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Sickles,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon  caused  By  the  resignation  from 
the  House  of  the  gentle/nan  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Roosevelt 

The  Clerk  will  noti^  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 

AUTHORIZING^  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CERTAIN  INHABITANT!^  OF  THE 
RYUKYU /ISLANDS 

Mr.  SISIC  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  600  and  ask  for  its^m- 
mediajfce  consideration. 

Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  600 

Resolved,,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
'resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  32)  to  authorize  a  contribution  to 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  death  and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28,  1952. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 


vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re-J 
commit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  id 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Caltfor- 
nia  [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I/yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consuoie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  600 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hoar  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate  for  consideration^ of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  32,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  a  contribution' to  certain  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
death  and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  aris¬ 
ing  from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15, 1945,  arid  before  April  28,  1952. 

During  the  7/year  occupation  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  approximately  80,000  Ryukyuans 
suffered  vanous  damages  arising  from 
acts  or  ofliissions  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  later  submitted  claims  totaling 
over  $3 3  million.  The  total  claims  of 
$53  million  were  reduced  through  review 
to  &22  million  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
-Resolution  32.  These  are  not  war  claims. 

ley  do  not  involve  damages  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  war  nor  for  postwar  re¬ 
habilitation  of  war-damaged  areas. 
Basically  the  claims  are  for  damages  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  occupation  period  and 
fall  into  two  categories:  First,  claims  for 
torts  committed  by  U.S.  military  person¬ 
nel,  resulting  in  injury  to  or  the  death  of 
Okinawans  or  damage  to  their  private 
property.  Second,  claims  for  the  re¬ 
quisitioning  of  their  property — mostly 
agricultural  land — for  use  by  the  mili¬ 
tary. 

Subsequent  to  the  occupation,  such 
claims  were  waived  in  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  of  1952.  Because  of  this  claim¬ 
ants  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have 
been  left  uncompensated  for  damages 
which  occurred  during  the  7 -year  occu¬ 
pation.  The  Ryukyu  Islands  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  have  played  a  major  role  in  our 
defense  effort  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
prospects  are  that  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  time.  The  proposed  pay¬ 
ments  should  provide  effective  redress  for 
an  acknowledged  inequity  and  promote 
the  American  image  of  fairplay  through- 
.out  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
juse  Resolution  600  in  order  that  Sen¬ 
ates.  Joint  Resolution  32  may  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.\  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speakers  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH\  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  600  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  fok  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 

The  purpose  of  thisVesolution  is  to 
authorize  a  contribution  of  not  to  exceed 
$22  million  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  settlement  of  injury 
and  death  claims  arising  from  acts  of  the 
U.S.  military  forces  on  the  islands  from 
August  15,  1945,  to  April  28,  195k  This 
was  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Japan.  During  this  Nine 
American  forces  occupied  the  islands. 
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Damages  were  caused.  These  have  been 
fixeelat  $22  million. 

ThfeyU.S.  Government  does  not  have 
any  lefcil  obligation  to  pay,  as  Japan 
waived  all  claims  of  her  nationals  by 
treaty.  Japan  has  refused  to  pay  these 
claims  herself,  as  she  has  no  administra¬ 
tive  control  oyer  the  islands  during  the 
period  involved.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  wants  to  nay  for  damages  done  by 
its  forces.  \ 

We  have  a  number  of  major  military 
installations  there  aDOkinawa,  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  the\Marines,  and  so 
forth.  \ 

Those  who  may  receivevcompensation 
are  limited  to  individuals  Nvhose  claims 
have  not  been  satisfied  by  ti\e  Japanese 
Government.  Cities  may  not  make 
claims.  This  will  save  approximately  $1 
million  and  the  committee,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  be  credited  for  making  that  cmnge. 

The  committee  report  recommends 
payment  without  any  minority  views.  Nit 
pointed  out  that  this  resolution  settles 
the  matter  fully  and  will  terminate  air 
U.S.  obligations  for  the  period  between 
Japan’s  surrender  and  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  At  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Poff], 

(Mr.  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  and  Senate  is  distressed 
to  learn  about  the  need  for  the  impend¬ 
ing  surgical  operation  of  the.  President. 
That  event  brings  into  sharp  focus  the 
urgency  and  the  utility  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Inability  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment  recently  proposed  by  the  two 
House  of  Congress  and  submitted  to  the 
several  States  for  their  ratification. 
Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  3  of 
that  amendment  was  tailormade  for 
precisely  such  a  development.  Section  3 
permits  the  President  voluntarily,  when 
he  foresees  the  need  temporarily  to  va¬ 
cate  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  to  transfer  his  powers  and  duties 
to  the  Vice  President  as  acting  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  current  Executive  agreement  uny 
der  which  the  President  and  the  Vioe 
President  are  operating,  one  which  dates 
back  to  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
is  perhaps  as  functional  as  any  such 
agreement  can  be.  Howevefi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  constitutional  scholars  are  in 
dispute  about  the  legality  of  such  an 
Executive  agreement.  Man/ feel  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  President,  elected 
by  all  of  the  people  of  tin? United  States, 
to  delegate  to  some  other  person  the 
powers  and  duties  of /ne  office  to  which 
he  was  elected,  as  those  powers  and  du¬ 
ties  are  spelled  ou*  in  the  Constitution. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earn¬ 
estly  hope  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  which  .convene  next  January  will 
give  prioritwxo  the  consideration  of  what 
I  confidently  predict  will  be  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  S(lSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Tfie  previous  question  was  ordered, 
y  he  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOUTHERN  NEVADA  WATER 
PROJECT,  NEVADA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  I  call  up  House  Resolution  597 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H.  Res.  597 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2020)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
unan  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
tfte  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  unde/ 
theVJlve -minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  jot 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  tix/e  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  a®  may 
have  bee\  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  Nfoe  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  ametodments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intei\ening  motion  exocpt  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recomnm.  / 

Mr.  SISK.  BJr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [MjxISmith],  and  pend¬ 
ing  that  I  yield  myseMsuch  time  as  I  may 
consume.  /  \ 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  anckwas  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.)  /  \ 

Mr.  SISK/  Mr.  Speaker,  slouse  Res¬ 
olution  59 7  provides  an  openNrule  with 
1  hour  or  general  debate  for  considera¬ 
tion  of /H.R.  2020,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Seere/ary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  southern 
Ne/ada  water  project,  Nevada,  and  Kr 
otne r  purposes.  \ 

'  H.R.  2020  authorizes  construction  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  which  is 
essentially  a  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  project  by  which  water 
stored  in  Lake  Mead  will  be  delivered  for 
use  at  various  locations  in  Clark  County, 
Nev. 

The  works  authorized  to  be  constructed 
consist  of  intake  facilities,  pumping 
plants,  aqueducts  and  laterals,  storage 
and  regulatory  facilities,  and  electric 
facilities  necessary  to  serve  the  water 
supply  system.  The  plan  of  development 
calls  for  construction  in  three  stages  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $81  million.  The 
first  stage  of  development  is  designed 
to  meet  the  water  needs  in  the  area  until 
about  1990  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$49  million.  The  other  two  stages  would 
be  constructed  as  needed. 

The  project  water  supply  will  come 
from  Lake  Mead  and  from  Nevada’s  en¬ 
titlement  to  main  stream  Colorado  River 
water.  The  delivery  requirement  for  the 
first  stage  will  be  up  to  132,000  acre-feet 


of  water  annually.  The  second  stage/ 
would  provide  for  annual  delivery  of  an 
additional  86,000  acre-feet  which  is  Ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  by  2008.  The  estimated 
delivery  requirement  for  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  is  312,000  acre-feet  occurring 
in  about  2020.  The  estimatedfiet  deple¬ 
tion  of  main  stream  Colorado  .River  water 
by  all  three  stages  of  the/project  and 
existing  systems  is  about/262,000  acre- 
feet  annually.  / 

The  economic  evaluation  over  a  100- 
year  period  of  analyses  indicates  that  the 
total  annual  benefits  will  exceed  the 
average  annual  costs  in  a  ratio  of  1.5  to 
1  for  the  first  stage  and  1.6  to  1  for  the 
ultimate  project.  The  entire  project  cost 
is  assigned  to'ithe  municipal  and  indus¬ 
trial  water  supply  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  597  in  order  that  H.R. 
2020  may  be  considered. 

Mjx  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er, ,A  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

/  (Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  House  Resolution  597  does  provide  for 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de¬ 
bate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2020, 
entitled  “The  Southern  Nevada  Water 
Project.” 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project,  a  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  program,  using  Lake  Mead 
water  to  supply  Clark  County,  Nev. 
Within  the  county  are  Las  Vegas,  North 
Las  Vegas,  and  Boulder  City,  as  well  as 
Nellie  Air  Force  Base,  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  installation,  and  the  entire 
El  Dorado  valley. 

The  project  includes  pumping 
plants,  aqueducts,  and  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  A  three-stage  program  is  even¬ 
tually  planned:  only  the  first  will 
be  constructed  at  this  time  and  will 
fill  the  needs  of  the  area  until  1990.  The 
entire  project  cost  is  estimated  at  $81 
million,  the  first  stage  at  $49  million. 
vThe  other  two  stages  will  be  constructed 
ae  needed.  Present  estimates  indicate 
th\  second  will  be  needed  in  2008,  the 
thirii  in  2020. 

Presently  the  water  supply  for  the  area 
is  pumped  from  an  underground  basin. 
At  the  current  rate  of  use  it  is  estimated 
that  threeVtimes  as  much  water  is  being 
pumped  ourNas  1s  being  replaced  by  na¬ 
ture.  ThereNis  no  problem  as  to  the 
Colorado  Riveiv:  the  amount  of  water 
needed  is  well  within  Nevada’s  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  l\now  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  I  ur&e  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  haveSlo  further  requests 
for  time.  \ 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion.  \ 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiorkis  on 
the  resolution.  V 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tflg 
table. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  conference  report  oil  farm  bill.  Senate  received  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations  proposal  for  1966,  inducing  items  of  interest  to  this 
Dept.  Rep.  Findley  criticized  sug/r  lobbyists.  Reft.  Langen  stated  there  is  need 
^io  amend  grain  grade  standards.  /Rep.  Shriver  suggested  reevaluation  and  revision 
of  Sugar  Act.  Rep.  Shriver  urg/d  ban  on  aid  to  countries  doing  business  with  Viet¬ 
nam,  including  withholding  of/sugar  quotas. 

HOUSE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  By  a  219-150  vote  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  98li, 
the  farm  bill  (pp.  25466-80).  See  Digest  185  for  provisions  of  the  bill. 

2.  EDUCATION.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  7743,  to  establish  a  system 
of  loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system  of  direct  loans,  to\assist  stu¬ 
dents  to  attend  post-secondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and  otn^r  vocational 
schools. /This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President  pp.  25457-6. 

3.  STOCKPILE .  Concurred  in  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  6852,  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posstl,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6 -month  waiting  period,  of  appro\unate- 
lv/47,000 ,000  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile.  This  bill  wili\now 
(e  sent  to  the  President,  p.  25466 
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4.  'SUGAR.  Rep.  Findley  criticized  activities  of  the  sugar  lobbyists,  pp.  25483/ 

25486  / 

\  /  * 

5.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Nelsen  criticized  CSC's  "lack  of  action"  in  resolving  certain 

political  "arm-twisting  cases"  and  Reps.  Nelsen  and  Goodell  discussed  tae 
establishment  of  a  special  GOP  task  force  on  the  Federal  civil  service:  system, 
pp.  25480,  25483  / 

6.  GRAINS.  Reps.  Langen  urged  an  amendment  to  the  grain  grade  standards  to  include 

high  moisture^  content  grains,  due  to  heavy  rains,  under  USDA  storage  loans. 

p.  25486  \  7 

7.  HOLIDAY.  Rep.  Otoinger  inserted  a  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  resolution  urging  enact¬ 

ment  of  the  bill  tb  make  Oct.  12,  Columbus  Day,  a  national/legal  holiday, 
pp.  25489-90  \  / 

8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Obt.  11.  pp.  25494-5  / 

SENATE  -  October  8  / 

9.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS .  \Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appro¬ 

priation  estimate  (S.  Doc.  62/sfor  the  Farmer s/liome  Administration  (p.  25501). 
The  estimate  proposes  $17,000,OSK)  for  "Rural  JWater  and  Waste  disposal  grants" 
and  $1,500,000  for  increased  administrative/expenses  for  this  program  and  for 
an  increase  in  insured  real  estate\loan  au/hority. 

10.  FISH;  WILDLIFE.  The  Commerce  Committee  xroted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  H.  R  23,  to  initiate  a  cooperative  program  with  the  States  for  the 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  anadroWus V ish.  p.  D1003 

11.  LUMBER.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 

H.  R  10198,  to  amend  the  requirements  relat\ng  tc  lumber  under  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916.  p.  D1003  /  \ 

12.  HOLIDAY.  Sen.  Javits  inserted  a  Westchester,  N.  V.,  resolution  urging  enact¬ 

ment  of  the  bill  to  make  0/t.  12,  Columbus  Day,  a \ational  legal  holiday, 
pp.  25502-3  /  \ 

13.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Williams,  N  J.  commended  and  inserte\an  editorial  stating 

that  "Now  that  the  braceros  can  no  longer  be  imported,  unemployed  American 
farmhands  willinglv/seek  and  obtain  work."  p.  25503  \ 

14.  RURAL  MAIL.  Sen. /Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  inserted  an  article  in  tributes  to  the  rural 

mail  delivery  service  on  its  69th  anniversary,  pp.  25521-22 

/  SENATE  -  October  9  \ 

The  Senate  was/in  session  for  a  short  time,  transacted  no  business  of  interest  to 
this  Department ,  and  recessed  until  Mon.,  Oct.  11.  p.  25536  \ 

/  ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 

15.  SUGAR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Shriver  inserting  an  article,  "The  Sugar 

Act  Has  Soured",  and  stating  "it  presents  some  constructive  arguments  for  a\ 
/full  reevaluation  and  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act."  pp.  A5670-1  \ 
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McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wanted 
to  askSanother  question  with  regard  to 
the  Antidumping  Act.  Do  I  understand 
as  a  resuit  of  this  escapement — are  we 
recognizingSthat  if  automobiles,  finished 
automobiles^!-  automobile  parts  intend¬ 
ed  for  new  equipment  are  manufactured 
and  sold  in  Canada  that  they  cannot  be 
sold  in  Canada  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  are  sold  for  fn  the  United  States? 
The  reason  I  ask  thKt  question  is  that  I 
feel  that  the  sale  in\he  United  States 
would  be  a  violation  o\  the  act.  I  also 
happen  to  know — at  leasuJ  have  heard — 
that  some  sales  have  been,  made  of  ve¬ 
hicles  at  a  higher  price  in  ^Canada  and 
lower  in  the  United  States, Nyhich  has 
caused  considerable  resentment  in 
Canada. 

As.  I  see  it,  the  objective  of  this  '$vgree- 
ment — and  I  assume  that  it  does  have  a 
valid  objective — -is  to  promote  good  ra¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  ai 
Canada,  greater  trade  and  better  under 
standing.  But  we  would  not  want  a  vio^ 
lation  of  the  antidumping  law  or  the 
differential  in  price  which  would  create 
ill  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  to  attempt 
to  oversimplify  the  Antidumping  Act  is 
a  great  danger.  If,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  transactions  are  effected  that  vio¬ 
late  the  Antidumping  Act  then,  of 
course,  nothing  in  this  act  affects  or 
closes  the  antidumping  procedures,  the 
rights  that  exist  under  antidumping  leg¬ 
islation. 

But  I  do  warn  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  in  the  antidumping  legislation 
than  just  a  differential  in  price,  and 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a  case  under 
the  antidumping  law.  But,  the  rights 
are  not  impaired  whatsoever  as  a  result 
of  this  action. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  my  friend  from 
Missouri  I  think  is  saying,  if  I  recall  cor¬ 
rectly  his  statement,  is  that  merely  a 
differential  in  price  is  not  all  it  takei 
If  the  differential  in  price  between  home 
and  abroad  results  in  injury  to  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States,  then  the/dnti- 
dumping  law  applies  to  the  situation  just 
as  it  would  apply  to  any  other  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Plus  the  factyfcnat  there 
can  be  legitimate  differentials  in  prices 
and  then  we  get  into  further  complica¬ 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tefhpore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My'speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STALBAUm.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemaiyyield  ? 

Mr.  CURTTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  commented 
that  the  present  section  is  the  result  of  a 
fait  accompli.  Am  I  correct  in  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  conference  report  that 
iryxhe  future,  excepting  the  fact  that  we 
ive  got  this  fait  accompli  at  this  time. 


these  matters  will  become  more  public 
sooner?  I  refer  particularly  to  page  4 
and  the  items  relating  to  the  actions  of 
the  President  and  suggestions  to  him 
that  he  seek  advice,  give  public  notice 
and  obtain  information  from  other 
sources.  Am  I  right  in  this  assumption 
that  this  is  specifically  to  avoid  getting 
so  far  into  the  thing  as  has  happened 
this  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Exactly;  but  I  must 
warn  the  gentleman  that  because  of 
technical  problems  which  we  had  in  con¬ 
ference  we  are  not  saying,  “No,  this  is 
no  longer  true.” 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  do  not  think  it 
goes  that  far,  because  we  only  express 
a  hope  in  the  paragraph  or  a  request  or 
desire  of  the  congressional  intent.  This 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  strengthen  right 
here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
fan  from  Arkansas. 

fr.  MILLS.  As  my  friend  from  Wis: 
con\in  knows,  we  have  to  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  in  what  we  do  when  we  areym- 
volvedNyith  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  president  of  the  United  Estates. 
This  was  l>he  most  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances,  if  we  were  not  to  have 
section  202  in.  effect.  This  w^s  in  lieu  of 
section  202’s  eHjnination. 

Mr.  GROSS .^Mr.  Speaker,  _will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ^eljKto  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  205 — the  new 
section  205 — contains  aryunusual  phrase. 
At  least,  it  is  umisual  to  me,  “to  increase 
the  Canadian/value-adde\  of  automo¬ 
biles.” 

What  doe£  this  mean?  Ddes  this  in¬ 
volve  thehr cost  of  parts? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  yes,  it  dodsL  The 
term  “/-value  added”  is  a  term  that  has 
been/used  in  tariff  and  in  tax  laws,  for 
ma/y  years.  It  essentially  means  tr^t 

wp  will  take  the  raw  material - 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The’ 
’'time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  essentialy  refers  to 
whatever  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  way  of  labor  costs  and 
other  inputs — in  order  to  finish  the  par¬ 
ticular  material.  That  is  what  “added 
value”  refers  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  increase  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  value? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  you  could  take 
the  parts  of  an  automobile  and  the  cost 
of  putting  it  together,  and  then  you 
would  have  labor  cost  and  the  other  costs 
involved  in  assembling  it,  which  would 
then  be  “added  value”  to  those  parts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  glad  the  lawyers  un¬ 
derstand  what  “to  increase  the  Canadian 
value  added”  means.  But  I  would  think 
that  “added  value”  would  of  itself  sug¬ 
gest  an  increase. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  it  is  added  value 
in  its  technical  sense,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  perfectly  correct.  But  when 


we  get  into  these  technical  things,  we, 
do  frequently  get  into  doubletalk  aruj 
we  need  the  help  of  many  laymen  to  ke^p 
us  from  getting  too  far  out  in  our  seman¬ 
tics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  one  othemjuestion 
on  amendment  No.  12  which  states  that 
“The  new  title  eliminates  /the  $10,000 
ceiling  on  appropriations  /or  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction>of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures.’’ 

Can  the  gentleman/give  me  any  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  how  mzich  more  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  going  to  apk  for? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Aou.  mean  on  this  non- 
germane  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLSc  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  called  attention  to  the 
amendment  initially  when  I  tried  to 
present  what  we  had  done. 

^  fet  me  call  the  gentleman’s  attention 
[so  to  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
-{Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential  Ex¬ 
penditures  is  a  very  distinguished,  stra¬ 
tegically  located,  influential,  powerful 
Member  of  the  Senate  from  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  share  the  point 
of  view  I  have  that  neither  of  us  have 
to  be  unduly  concerned  about  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  under  his 
chairmanship. 

Mi-.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasL 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  make  one 
brief  observation.  It  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  I  expressed  in  debate  in  the  House 
on  this  legislation,  that  it  may  represent 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  the  direction  of  bilateralism  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  multilateralism  trends. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  join  my  friend 
from  Indiana  in  the  expressed  hope  that 
we  not  see  that  happen  as  a  result  of  this 
action.  I  believe  in  the  multilateral  ap¬ 
proach  and  I  would  not  want  it  replaced. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
inn.  I  ran  into  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer  of  this  city  the  other  day  who 
tolaNne  he  had  no  clients  involved  in  this 
particular  legislation  but  other  clients 
had  admonished  him  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  the  programs  under  this  particular 
arrangement  because  if  it  went  through 
they  would  like  to  get  in  on  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER\pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  conference  reporV was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Vas  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EX? 
REMARKS 


SND 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  maySjae 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to  anc 
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mat  I  may  have  pennission  to  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  in  further 
explanation  of  the  conference  report. 

Tire  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  man  Arkansas? 

ThereVas  no  objection. 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk\the  bill  (H.R.  6852)  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  6 -month  waiting  period,  of 
approximately  47\million  pounds  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpile,  with 
Senate  amendment  {hereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows:  \ 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  act  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  withoVit  regard  to 
the  prescribed  six-month  waiting  period,  of 
approximately  ninety-seven  million  pounds 
of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile.” 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  they 
table. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9811)  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  sta¬ 
bilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October  6, 
1965.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  to  the  House  for 
its  approval  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  9811,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

This  legislation  writes  a  new  chapter 
in  the  success  story  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  brings  together  the  experience 
of  three  decades  of  effort  in  the  Congress, 
and  in  succeeding  administrations,  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  parity  position 
for  the  farm  families  of  this  country  who 
produce  our  food  and  fiber;  it  insures 
abundant  food  at  reasonable  cost  to  con¬ 
sumers;  it  avoids  the  accumulation  of 
surpluses;  and  it  will  accomplish  all  this 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  was  honored  to  be  elected  chairman 
of  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 


miteee  which  adjusted  the  differences  in 
the  bill  as  it  earlier  had  passed  both  leg¬ 
islative  bodies.  The  conference  draft  of 
the  bill  I  now  present,  in  my  judgment,  is 
a  refinement  of,  and  it  is  superior  to,  the 
bill  previously  passed  by  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  deep  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  now  commend  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conference  committee  which 
developed  this  final  draft  of  H.R.  9811. 
They  are  our  colleagues.  Representatives 
Poage  of  Texas,  Abbitt  of  Virginia,  Ha¬ 
gen  of  California,  Stubblefield  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Purcell  of  Texas,  Dague  of 
Pennsylvania,  Belcher  of  Oklahoma, 
Teague  of  California;  and  Senators  El- 
lender  of  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Holland  of  Florida,  Eastland 
of  Mississippi,  Talmadge  of  Georgia, 
Aiken  of  Vermont,  Young  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Cooper  of  Kentucky. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  They 
worked  far  into  the  night,  cooperating 
with  the  conferences  in  an  effort  to  com¬ 
pose  differences,  make  compromises,  and 
to  present  something  here  that  I  think 
all  of  us  should  accept. 

I  never  have  known  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  to  work  with  more  dedication  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  in  the 
.public  interest.  Although  the  members 
of  the  conference  representing  the  House 
minority  did  not  see  fit  to  sign  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  they  worked  diligently  in 
the  conference  and  contributed  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  way  toward  adjusting  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  is  intended  to  maintain  farm 
income,  stabilize  prices,  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  for  consumers,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  in 
farm  programs,  and  to  promote  foreign 
trade. 

The  bill  continues  for  4  years  the  one- 
price  cotton  program,  the  feed  grains 
program,  and  the  wheat  program.  It 
establishes  a  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  intended  to  remove  40  million 
acres  from  production.  It  removes  the 
necessity  for  dairymen  to  produce  sur¬ 
plus  milk  in  order  to  preserve  their  in¬ 
dividual  participation  in  the  markets  for 
milk  for  fluid  consumption.  It  continues 
the  wool  program  through  December  1969 
with  modifications  to  increase  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction.  It  extends  for  4  years  author¬ 
ity  for  leasing  tobacco  acreage  and  the 
exemption  of  certain  green  peanuts  from 
marketing  quotas.  It  authorizes  lease  or 
sale  of  cotton  allotments  within  a  State. 
It  permits  determination  of  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  through  meth¬ 
ods  other  than  measurement.  It  directs 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
a  study  of  the  parity  income  position  of 
farmers  and  report  to  Congress  by  June 
30,  1966.  It  authorizes  State  agencies 
administering  public  lands  to  transfer 
acreage  allotments  from  one  farm  to  an¬ 
other  in  the  same  county.  It  enacts  into 
law  administrative  regulations  regarding 
reconstitution  of  farms.  It  authorizes 
use  of  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal 
yields  in  connection  with  all  farm  pro- 
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grams.  It  authorizes  use  of  CCC  funds  to 
purchase  dairy  products  when  needed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  set  forth  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  all  the  titles  of 
the  bill.  Each  Member  already  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  study  the 
conference  report,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Record  of  October  6,  beginning  on 
page  25206.  The  statement  of  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  various  titles,  begins 
on  page  25215.  For  those  who  may  not 
have  read  the  October  6  Record,  printed 
copies  of  the  report  now  are  available  to 
each  of  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  has  previous 
legislation  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  in¬ 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
vast  assortment  of  discretionary  power. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  this  because  of  the 
complexities  involved  in  administering 
the  programs  for  the  various  com¬ 
modities. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  Secretary 
who  can  be  trusted  with  power.  But  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  new  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  he  will  need  the  con¬ 
stant  counsel  of  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  who  now  are  enacting  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  must  ever  be  watchful  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  this  connection,  as  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  record,  I  caution  the  Secretary  to 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  new  cropland  adjustment 
program.  The  broad  authority  in  this 
program,  used  prudently,  can  make  a 
very  large  contribution  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  price  stability  in  the  whole  of 
agriculture;  if  used  im wisely — especial¬ 
ly  with  respect  to  cotton — it  can  cause 
serious  dislocations  of  people  and  damage 
the  total  economy  of  many  areas. 

Under  the  cotton  title  of  H.R.  9811, 
cotton  production  will  be  cut  by  35  per¬ 
cent  by  most  farmers.  Because  of  the 
huge  surplus,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
production  sharply.  But  the  Secretary 
must  realize  that  a  further  cut  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  cotton  title,  by  use 
of  cropland  adjustment  contracts,  would 
be  imprudent  and  unwise  in  many  areas 
where  the  farm  economy  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  rural  communities  depend  in  a 
substantial  way  upon  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  for  agriculture. 

Therefore,  I  would  prefer  that  no  con¬ 
tracts  whatever  be  made  through  the 
cropland  adjustment  title  in  1966,  to 
take  out  additional  cotton  land  beyond 
the  severe  acreage  retirement  provided 
in  the  cotton  title.  This  wc>jld  permit 
an  assessment  of  the  economic  impact 
of  the  35  percent  reduction  farmers  in 
many  areas  will  make  next  year  under 
the  cotton  program.  This  would  allow 
the  release  and  reapportionment  pro¬ 
gram  to  function.  It  would  give  the  cot¬ 
ton  allotment  lease  or  sale  provisions  of 
this  new  legislation  a  chance  to  function. 

If  the  Secretary  insists  upon  making 
cropland  adjustment  contracts,  to  take 
out  cotton  acreage  in  1966  in  addition  to 
that  idled  under  the  cotton  program, 
then  I  suggest  that  as  a  matter  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  wisdom  no  contracts  be 
made  in  any  county  where  the  acreage 
in  1966  will  be  reduced  overall  by  more 
than  25  percent  below  the  actual  har¬ 
vested  acreage  in  such  county  in  1965. 
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I  will  say  to  the  House  that  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  successful  operation  of 
the  legislation  now  before  us  for  final 
approval.  I  want  to  see  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  operate  success¬ 
fully.  I  here  want  to  admonish  those 
who  will  administer  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  that  if  prudence  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  a  very  high  degree  do  not  pre¬ 
vail,  then,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  Congress  will  deny  any  further  funds 
for  the  operation  of  this  program  beyond 
1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  in  developing  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  I  did  not  get  everything  I 
wanted  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  no  one  of 
us  did.  But  this  legislation  overall  sets 
up  machinery  which,  properly  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  dedicated  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  accom¬ 
plish  great  benefits  for  our  farmers  and 
for  the  people  generally  who  make  up 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

This  bill  affects  all  of  America.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation 
has  a  great  interest  in  the  bill  that  we 
are  now  presenting.  I  think  we  all 
would  agree  that  when  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  are  impoverished,  the  Nation 
itself  is  in  danger.  When  we  have  a  ter¬ 
rific  impact  on  agriculture,  the  impact  is 
immediately  felt  by  those  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

I  need  not  make  an  agriculture  speech 
and  tell  the  Members  about  the  grand 
success  of  agriculture  in  this  country  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  have  performed  very  magnifi¬ 
cently.  We  are  living  in  a  land  of  great 
abundance,  and  we  are  told  that  in  a  few 
years  from  now  we  shall  need  to  be  able 
to  use  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  harvest  from  our  flourishing  fields. 

A  short  while  ago  I  attended  a  meeting 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  at  which  many 
economists  told  us  in  eloquent  language 
that  in  1975  we  would  need  50  million 
acres  of  additional  land  in  production. 
The  situation  has  changed.  They  are 
the  same  economists  who  recently  were 
telling  us  that  we  need  50  million  acres 
less  than  we  now  have  in  production. 
This  bill  contemplates  retirement  of 
about  40  million  acres. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  the 
conference  report.  I  am  certain  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  will  be  benefited 
and  that  the  general  economy  will  like¬ 
wise  be  benefited. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  briefly  the  contents  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  with  regard  to  the  cotton 
section  as  it  relates  to  the  House-passed 
bill?  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
provisions  in  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  conference  report? 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  the  bill  came 
out  of  our  committee,  it  had  many  objec¬ 
tionable  features,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  Even  when  the  bill  went  from 
the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  committee, 


it  was  still  objectionable.  But  in  the 
conference  we  composed  our  differences. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  our 
committee  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  authorized  unlimited  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  for  export  by  farmers  who 
wished  to  forego  all  the  benefits  of  the 
cotton  program.  I  was  frightened  by  it. 
I  think  others  were  frightened  by  that 
provision.  The  Senate  provided  that  a 
man  could  exceed  his  cotton  allotment 
by  50  percent,  if  he  did  not  care  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  cotton  program. 

In  the  conference  we  agreed  to  do  away 
with  our  provision,  and  we  have  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  conference  report  for  over¬ 
planting  to  the  extent  of  250,000  acres 
throughout  the  Nation  in  1966  and, 
after  1966,  on  condition  that  we  are  able 
to  reduce  our  carryover  of  cotton.  If 
applications  to  overplant  exceed  250,000 
acres,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
rate  that  among  the  applicants. 

I  believe  we  have  what  you  might  call 
a  “muzzle”  on  overplanting.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  my  State — or  anyone 
in  Georgia — who  wants  to  grow  cotton  for 
21  cents  or  22  cents  a  pound  and  sell  on 
the  world  market,  but  there  are  some 
growers  in  the  West  who  wanted  this  pro¬ 
vision,  so  we  went  along  with  it,  after  we 
cut  it  down. 

In  the  House  bill  we  required  a  15  per¬ 
cent  mandatory  reduction  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  each  farmer  cooperating  in  the 
program.  The  Senate  required  a  10  per¬ 
cent  mandatory  reduction.  After  days 
and  days  of  talking,  we  compromised 
that  provision  and  split  the  difference. 
Now  we  require  only  a  12*4  percent  man¬ 
datory  reduction. 

The  Senate  had  a  10-acre  provision  for 
the  little  grower.  That  likewise  was 
changed.  We  had  no  small  grower  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  House  bill.  The  10  acres 
in  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or 
the  delta  means  a  lot  more  in  bales,  in 
pounds,  than  it  does  in  my  State  or  in 
your  State  of  Georgia.  So  we  compro¬ 
mised  that,  after  days  and  days  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  we  provided  that  the  little 
grower  with  an  allotment  of  10  acres  or 
less  or  producing  3,600  pounds  or  less 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  mandatory 
acreage  cut,  although  he  could  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  voluntary  acreage  retirement 
under  the  cotton  program.  I  believe 
those  are  the  two  i*ather  substantial 
changes  in  the  cotton  section. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  commend  the  gentleman  not 
only  for  his  splendid  efforts  in  bringing 
the  bill  out  of  his  committee  and  man¬ 
aging  it  through  the  House,  but  also  for 
the  fine  work  he  and  his  fellow  conferees 
have  done  in  producing  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  When  the  bill  left 
the  House  there  was  a  provision  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  loan  of  90  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  world  market  price,  or  about  21 
cents  for  1966,  plus  a  9-cent  payment. 
The  9-cent  payment,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  taken  out  in  conference.  What  pro¬ 


vision  was  made  for  the  difference  in 
payment  between  the  21  cents  and  the 
normal  price  support? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Normally  it  would  be, 
I  believe,  21  cents  plus  9.42. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  left  in? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thought  it  was' 
taken  out  and  some  substitute  was  made 
for  such. 

The  overplanting  provision,  according 
to  a  press  release  by  my  chairman,  of 
October  6,  was  retained.  The  release  in¬ 
dicated  that  production  from  overplanted 
acreage  could  only  be  marketed  in  export. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  discussed  that  sub¬ 
ject  at  great  length.  Anyone  who  over¬ 
plants,  under  this  bill,  can  only  grow  for 
export. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Could  a  farmer 
plant  his  normal  allotment  and  get  the 
normal  price  support  on  that,  that  is, 
not  less  than  65  pei’cent  of  parity,  and 
also  overplant  for  export? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  he  overplanted,  hav¬ 
ing  an  assignment  of  export  market 
acres,  he  would  be  automatically  out  of 
the  program  and  all  of  his  production 
would  go  to  exports,  without  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy,  without  any  Govern¬ 
ment  payment  of  any  kind.  If  he  over¬ 
planted,  without  an  assignment  of 
export  acres,  he  would  be  subject  to  mar¬ 
keting  penalties  as  under  the  current 
program. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  one  other 
question.  The  bill  provides  that  a 
farmer  with  an  allotment  of  more  than 
10  acres  must  take  a  12  y2  -percent  cut  if 
he  wishes  to  participate  in  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  leaves  87  Yz 
percent.  If  he  plants  87*4  percent  of  his 
allotment  he  would  receive,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  under  the  conference  report  as 
well  as  the  House  bill,  only  the  21-cent 
price  support,  or  90  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  world  market  price,  and  no  pay¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  will  receive  a  loan  at 
90  percent  of  the  world  prices  or  a  flat 
21  cents  in  1966. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  what  I  am 
speaking  about. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  then  will  receive 
a  payment  the  minimum  of  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  loan,  will  be  28  cents  for 
the  1966  crop,  because  we  have  the  65 
percent  of  parity  provision  in  here,  which 
says  that  you  cannot  go  below  65  percent 
of  parity  on  the  production  of  the  per¬ 
mitted  acres,  that  is  the  acreage  a 
farmer  can  plant  and  still  qualify  as  a 
cooperator 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  When  the  bill  left 
the  House  a  farmer  was  compelled  to  idle 
15  percent  of  his  allotment  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  loan  program  and  now 
it  is  12  y2  percent.  When  the  bill  left  the 
House,  if  he  planted  his  85  percent,  he 
could  not  receive  any  payments  except 
diversion  payments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  As  the  bill  left  the 
House,  a  farmer  who  retired  15  percent 
of  his  allotment  and  planted  the  remain¬ 
ing  85  percent  would  be  eligible  for  loans 
on  all  cotton  produced  and  for  both 
price  support  and  diversion  payments. 
The  same  is  true  urfder  the  conference 
report  except  that  the  percentages  are 
12  y2  and  87  V2- 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Let  us  say  he 
planted  65  percent  of  his  allotment  and 
he  gets  a  loan  of  90  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  world  market  price  or  thereabout. 
Is  that  right  so  far? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  if  he  planted  65 
percent  of  his  allotment  he  is  a  coopera¬ 
tor  and  is  eligible  for  the  loan  and  price 
support  and  land  retirement  payments. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  9-cent  pay¬ 
ment,  then,  is  taken  out  of  the  bill  we 
had  in  the  House? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  wish  somebody 
would  explain  it.  It  certainly  is  not  clear. 

Suppose  I  planted  87  Vz  percent  of  my 
allotment.  What  would  I  receive? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  For  1966  you  would 
get  the  loan  at  21  cents  on  all  cotton 
produced,  the  price -support  payment 
now  estimated  at  9.42  cents  a  pound  on 
the  domestic  allotment  which  is  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farm  allotment  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  payment  would  be  received  on  the 
12  V2  percent  diverted  at  a  rate  of  about 
10  y2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Payments  on  the 
12y2  percent? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  and  the  loan  and 
other  payment  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  there  is  no 
9-cent  payment  any  more? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  The  minimum 
price-support  payment  is  9  cents  as  in 
the  bill  as  it  left  the  House. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  clear, 
but  maybe  it  will  be  made  clear  before 
this  is  all  over. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  cotton  title,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  supplied  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  will  provide  to 
all  cotton  farmers  a  total  income  com¬ 
parable  to  income  received  for  the  1964 
crop.  On  an  individual  farm  basis,  a 
cooperator  who  reduces  his  acreage  the 
minimum  amount  required  will  receive 
a  blend  price  of  29  y2  cents  per  pound. 
For  a  farmer  who  reduces  his  plantings 
25  percent,  his  blend  price  will  be  32.67 
cents  per  pound.  If  the  farmer  elects  to 
comply  with  his  domestic  allotment 
which  is  65  percent  of  his  regular  allot¬ 
ment  his  blend  price  will  be  36.07  cents 
per  pound.  All  prices  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  margin  that  the  market 
price  exceeds  the  loan  price. 

For  a  small  farmer  having  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  10  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the 
acreage  allotment  times  the  yield  is  3,600 
pounds  or  less,  the  blend  prices  would 
vary  according  to  the  amount  of  allotted 
acreage  the  farmer  decided  to  divert.  If 
he  elects  to  plant  his  full  allotment  his 
blend  price  will  be  30.8  cents  per  pound. 
If  he  takes  a  12y>  percent  reduction  vol¬ 
untarily  his  blend  price  will  be  33.7 
cents.  If  he  takes  a  voluntary  reduction 
of  25  percent  his  blend  price  is  37.5  cents 
and  if  he  elects  to  divert  the  full  35  per¬ 
cent  and  plant  only  his  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  his  blend  price  is  41.7  cents  and  is 
approximately  100  percent  of  parity. 


Blend  prices  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  a  21 -cent  price-support  loan  plus 
a  price  support  payment  of  9.42  cents  per 
pound  on  his  domestic  allotment  plus  a 
diversion  payment  of  10  y2  cents  per 
pound  times  the  projected  yield  for  the 
acreage  diverted. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  all  of  us  know  the  difficult  task 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  his  fellow  committee 
members  have  had  in  this  legislation. 
As  one  who  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  cotton  section  and  the  cotton  title, 
title  IV,  I  would  like  to  express  to  the 
chairman,  my  colleague  from  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  to  the  other  conferees  my  com¬ 
mendation  and  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  job  that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  want  to  observe  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  now  speaking  represents  one 
of  the  greatest  textile  districts  in  this 
whole  country  of  ours.  Textiles  are  not 
only  important  in  his  district  but  to  the 
whole  State  of  North  Carolina  where  we 
have  more  textile  mills  and  more  textile 
workers  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Are  the  release  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  conference  report  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  growers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  release  and  re¬ 
apportionment  ? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  so.  We  are 
depending  upon  a  reasonable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  not  wreck  the  release  and 
reapportionment  program.  We  have 
stated  here  the  right  of  the  cotton 
farmer  to  sell  or  lease  his  allotment  from 
one  farmer  to  another,  and  we  have 
these  payments  in  here.  Heretofore 
these  farmers  have  been  releasing  cotton 
in  a  substantial  volume  without  any  pay¬ 
ment  at  all.  Now  they  will  be  paid 
through  releasing  them. 

Mr.  JONAS.  My  colleague  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  the  cotton  producers. 
I  merely  wanted  the  Record  to  show 
what  I  think  is  the  fact,  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  beneficial  to  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  only  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  producer  but  it  is  important 
to  every  little  cotton  community  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Do  I  understand  in  the 
feed  grain  section  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  will  permit  him  to  drop 
the  loan  level  below  what  he  is  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  drop  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  address  those  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
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Poage],  who  will  take  some  time  a  little 
later  on. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  shall  withhold  my 
questions  for  Mr.  Poage. 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
their  statement  included  comments  al¬ 
leging  that  in  1965  as  a  result  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  shortages  there  have  been 
first,  crop  losses;  second  reduction  of 
plantings;  third,  administrative  actions 
which  have  failed  to  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nize  the  needs  and  problems  and  of  agri¬ 
culture;  and,  fourth,  there  have  been  in¬ 
juries  to  the  consumer  and  the  economy, 
as  well  as  the  farmer. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset  that  this  statement  on  farm  labor 
by  the  managers  is  entirely  out  of  order 
and  in  no  way  a  reflection  of  the  body’s 
view  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  I  think  it  more  appro¬ 
priate  that  we  be  guided  by  two  very 
salient  facts:  The  House  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  did  not  even  seriously  consider 
or  discuss  the  Department’s  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor’s  handling  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  situation.  This  matter 
was  never  brought  to  a  vote,  no  amend¬ 
ments  were  proposed,  and  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  House.  On  the  Senate  side, 
however,  the  Secretary’s  stewardship  of 
the  farmworker  program  was  specif¬ 
ically  considered  in  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  act.  This  amendment  was 
subsequently  stricken  as  a  result  of  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  charges  that  have  been  made. 
There  has  been  much  talk  and  publicity, 
depicting  in  lurid  detail,  crop  losses  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  shortage  of  agricultural 
labor.  We  have  been  subjected  to  many 
pathetic  tales  of  crops  rotting  in  the  fields 
for  want  of  labor,  or  more  particularly 
for  want  of  foreign  labor.  The  Secretary 
has  been  characterized  as  being  intran¬ 
sigent  and  arbitrary  in  his  refusal  to  is¬ 
sue  certifications  attesting  to  shortage 
of  domestic  workers.  Such  certifications 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  are  the  basis  for  authorizing  the 
importation  of  foreign  workers. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  particular 
crop  which  probably  has  received  more 
publicity  than  any  other.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  in  California  have  contended 
that  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  are  responsible  for  cutbacks  in  the 
tomato  acreage  and  stories  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Nation’s  press  making  the 
point  over  and  over  again  that  were  it 
not  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  tomato 
production  would  be  significantly  higher 
i  California.  The  Secretary  has  denied 
these  charges,  but  unfortunately  his  side 
of  the  case  has  not  received  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing.  The  Information  Office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  is  no  match  for  the 
propaganda  mills  of  the  many  grower 
organizations  who  are  not  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  crop,  but  are  concentrating  their 
efforts  in  mounting  a  vicious  propaganda 
campaign  to  discredit  the  Secretary  and 
thereby  reinstate  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
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gram,  a  program  which  this  House  in  its 
wisdom  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  decided  should  be  terminated. 
Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  There 
have  been  decreased  tomato  plantings  in 
California  this  year  but  it  is  in  no  way 
related  to  a  shortage  of  labor.  Let  me 
quote  a  statement  made  February  10, 
1965.  This  statement  was  made  not  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  but  by  Robert  Holt. 
Mr.  Holt  is  the  manager  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Tomato  Growers  Association.  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  association,  he  said 
the  following: 

Recently  we  have  reviewed  the  statistics 
showing  supply  and  movement  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  and  tomato  products.  In  almost  all 
cases  both  the  supply  and  the  movement 
have  increased  over  last  year.  Supply  is  any¬ 
where  from  13  percent  down  on  some  items 
to  19  percent  up  on  others.  The  movement 
range  is  somewhat  similar.  Within  the  next 
few  weeks  growers  will  be  faced  with  having 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  plant 
tomatoes.  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
the  present  indicators  of  supply  and  demand 
reiiect  that  the  acreage  for  1965  should  be 
cut  approximately  25  percent,  and  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  should  expect  to  harvest  and  market 
processed  tomatoes  from  somewhere  between 
105,000  to  110,000. 

And  despite  Mr.  Holt’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  the  actual  acreage  harvested  in  1965 
is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
116,000.  So  much  for  the  alleged  crop 
loss  in  tomatoes. 

One  further  word  with  regard  to  the 
general  subject  of  crop  losses.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  according  to  the  news¬ 
paper  accounts  and  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  some  of  my  colleagues  that 
every  crop  loss  occurring  this  year,  and 
there  have  been  some  crop  losses,  is  a 
result  of  labor  shortages  caused  by  the 
Secretary’s  poor  administration  of  the 
Government’s  farm  labor  program.  This 
of  course  is  a  very  simple  approach  to 
what  is  actually  a  very  complex  situa¬ 
tion.  There  are  crop  losses  every  year. 
Frequently  unusual  weather  conditions, 
such  as  unseasonal  frosts,  or  extreme 
heat  causes  crops  to  be  lost.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  tragic  floods  affecting 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  year.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  lives  and  property 
there  has  been  some  loss  of  crops.  Mar¬ 
ket  conditions  at  the  time  of  harvest  can 
affect  a  grower’s  decision  whether  or  not 
it  is  economically  feasible  to  harvest  his 
crop.  A  grower  may  decide  to  plow  his 
crop  under,  rather  than  harvest  if  the 
price  is  not  right  and  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  agricultural  industry 
knows  that  this  is  not  an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence.  There  are  many  factors  affecting 
the  condition  of  a  crop  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  engaging  in  a  long  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  farmer’s  plight.  We  all  know 
that  in  States  other  than  Nevada  and 
New  Hampshire  farming  is  the  only  form 
of  legalized  gambling  permitted.  Despite 
the  many  uncertainties  affecting  the 
agricultural  industry  the  propaganda 
mills  have  been  turning  out  reams  of 
publicity  attempting  to  convince  the 
American  public  that  every  time  there  is 
a  crop  loss  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to 
blame. 

With  almost  equal  fervor  there  have 
been  claims  that  consumer  prices  have 
soared  as  a  result  of  labor  shortages. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  just  do  not  sup¬ 


port  these  claims.  Wholesale  prices  in 
August  showed  a  decrease  in  vegetable 
prices  of  14  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
There  were  also  reductions  in  canned 
fruits  and  vegetable  items  as  a  result  of 
plentiful  supplies  from  the  1965  crops. 
Some  examples  of  current  prices  of 
major  crops:  canned  tomatoes  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.50  a  case  to  $1.61  but 
fresh  market  tomatoes  are  down  from 
$4.15  a  carton  to  $3.03;  the  price  of  let¬ 
tuce,  which  is  highly  volatile  was  at  $3.38 
a  carton  this  August  compared  to  $3.25 
last  year,  but  in  July  it  was  $2.08  com¬ 
pared  to  $4.38  last  year;  a  quart  of 
strawberries  sold  for  exactly  the  same 
price — $.75  this  year  as  it  did  last  year 
in  August;  melons  have  increased 
slightly  from  $3.40  to  $3.95  in  August; 
but  oranges  have  dropped  significantly 
from  $5.06  in  1964  to  $3.07  this  year;  the 
price  of  a  crate  of  cantaloups  has  fluctu¬ 
ated  greatly  over  the  course  of  the  year, 
in  August  it  was  up  to  $6.25  compared 
to  $5.75  last  year;  however,  the  month 
before  it  was  only  $7.50  compared  to 
$8.19  in  July  of  1964.  In  the  last  exam¬ 
ple  grapes  were  selling  in  August  of  last 
year  for  $4.06  compared  to  $3.59  this 
August.  The  crops  I  have  selected  were 
those  in  which  foreign  worker  employ¬ 
ment  was  significant  last  year.  As  you 
can  see  there  has  not  been  any  balloon¬ 
ing  of  prices,  and  if  we  look  at  all  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices  we  would  find  that 
there  actually  has  been  a  decrease.  The 
last  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  now 
the  Secretary’s  administrative  actions. 
The  managers  claim  that  the  needs  and 
problems  of  agriculture  have  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized.  In  my  opinion 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  description 
of  the  many  special  programs  initiated 
by  the  Labor  Department  to  ease  the 
transition  from  reliance  on  farm  labor 
to  full  utilization  of  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  In  terminating  Public 
Law  78  the  Congress  gave  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  a  clear  mandate  that  he  use  the  full 
authority  of  his  office  to  promote  the 
employment  of  domestic  workers  and 
that  he  limit  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  the  importation  of  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  labor.  I  think  the  record  shows 
clearly  that  the  Secretary  has  admin¬ 
istered  the  farm  labor  program  in  a  fair 
and  reasonable  manner.  In  those  in¬ 
stances  where  sufficient  numbers  of 
domestic  workers  have  not  been  available 
to  harvest  the  crops,  Secretary  Wirtz 
has  recognized  these  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  and  certified  to  the  need  for  foreign 
agricultural  workers.  He  has  acted  in 
a  responsible  manner  and  administered 
the  program  so  that  domestic  workers 
have  been  fully  protected  from  any  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effect  resulting  from  the 
admission  of  foreign  labor. 

I  think  also  that  this  House  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  tremendous  pressures 
that  have  been  exerted  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  has  been  more  than  reason¬ 
able  despite  the  abuse  and  vilification  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  Let  me 
cite  a  specific  example:  New  England 
growers  predicted  that  their  apple  crop 
would  be  lost  unless  1,400  Canadian 
workers  were  admitted.  After,  carefully 
reviewing  and  considering  information 
supplied  by  these  growers,  the  Secretary 


certified  to  the  need  for  1,075  workers  in 
the  various  Northeast  States.  The  har¬ 
vest  is  now  virtually  completed  and  yet 
only  691  Canadian  workers  were  actually 
employed.  In  Massachusetts,  growers 
claimed  they  needed  500  foreign  workers. 
The  Secretary,  based  on  the  data  sup¬ 
plied  to  him  by  these  growers,  certified 
to  the  need  for  350  workers,  but  only  179 
Canadian  workers  were  actually  em¬ 
ployed.  This  same  pattern  was  observed 
in  most  of  the  other  northeastern  apple¬ 
growing  States.  Maine  requested  341 
workers,  actually  employed  222;  New 
Hampshire  requested  500  workers,  actu¬ 
ally  employed  215;  Rhode  Island  re¬ 
quested  30  workers,  actually  employed 
25;  Vermont  requested  55  workers,  actu¬ 
ally  employed  50. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  con¬ 
tinued  and  reenforced  the  policies,  ini¬ 
tiated  by  his  predecessors  in  that  office, 
designed  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  workers  from  adversely  affecting 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the 
domestic  farm  work  force.  He  has  been 
reasonable  and  he  has  been  fair.  The 
language  in  the  statement  by  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  concern¬ 
ing  farm  labor  is  gratuitous.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  sentiment  of  this  body. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
DagueL 

(Mr.  DAGUE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  my 
statement  is  certainly  no  criticism  of  the 
leadership  of  the  conference.  I  think  we 
had  some  of  the  ablest  leadership  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  conference  that  we  have 
enjoyed  at  any  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  majority 
member. 

But  now  that  the  conference  on  H.R. 
9811  has  been  completed,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  why  I  did 
not  choose  either  to  sign  the  conference 
report,  or  vote  for  it. 

First  let  me  say  that  this  conference 
committee  has  worked  very  hard  for  the 
past  2  weeks  on  many  detailed  and  com¬ 
plex  provisions.  I  might  add  that  as  far 
as  the  House  conferees  are  concerned,  I 
think  the  House  can  be  assured  that  the 
position  of  this  body  was  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  fact  that  the  conference 
committee  worked  diligently,  however, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  what  they 
worked  on,  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
best  long-range  interest  of  farmers,  con¬ 
sumers,  and  taxpayers. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  is  not  desirable. 
First,  because  it  commits  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram  even  further  to  the  principle  that 
direct  Government  payments  should  be 
a  cornerstone  of  farm  policy.  We  have, 
in  effect,  in  this  bill,  a  large  part  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Bi-annan  plan.  With 
cotton  being  added  to  the  list  of  crops 
which  receive  direct  cash  payments  from 
the  Treasury,  we  have  moved  another 
giant  step  toward  the  day  when  fanners 
will  be  absolutely  dependent  on  Govern¬ 
ment  payments  for  their  economic  sur- 
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vival.  This  trend,  of  course,  has  been 
developing  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  in  1964  Government  payments  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  20  percent  of  realized 
net  farm  income.  In  1965  this  percent¬ 
age  will  most  cei-tainly  be  at  least  20  per¬ 
cent.  In  1966  and  subsequent  years  this 
percentage  is  surely  going  to  grow  under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9811.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  trend  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  American  agriculture,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  some  day  farmers  will 
have  to  face  an  unhappy  reckoning  when 
they  find  that  their  continually  shrink¬ 
ing  numbers  have  resulted  in  a  Congress 
no  longer  oriented  to  rural  interests  and 
the  high  costs  of  farm  programs. 

The  second  major  reason  that  I  can¬ 
not  support  H.R.  9811  is  that  I  believe  it 
will  prove  to  be  most  costly  and  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Generally  speaking,  the  House  bill 
increased  the  costs  of  the  programs  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  by  the  administration. 
For  example:  The  House  action  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  extra  50-cent  payments  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  on  the  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  added  another  $200  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  the  original  administration 
bill. 

The  conference  committee  bill  has  in 
many  instances  increased  the  costs  of  the 
House  bill  by  either  adopting  more  ex¬ 
pensive  amendments  of  the  other  body 
or  by  compromising  with  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body  on  provisions  of 
their  bill  which  were  more  expensive. 
For  example:  The  conference  committee 
adopted  cotton  provisions  dealing  with 
overplanted  acreage,  small  farm  mini- 
mums,  and  minimum  price  supports 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  add  approxi¬ 
mately  another  $100  million  a  year  to 
the  cost  of  the  program  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

In  Wednesday  night’s  Washington 
Star  there  was  a  wire  story  reporting  the 
progress  of  the  conference  committee. 
In  this  story,  Spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  quoted  as 
saying  “this  measure  should  cut  between 
$300  and  $400  million  from  the  more 
than  $4  billion  now  spent  annually  on 
crop  control  programs.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do  not  think  this 
prediction  will  turn  out  to  be  true. 

Another  very  expensive  part  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  humbly  predict  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  expensive  farm 
bill  ever  passed,  is  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  title.  This  program  calls  for  the 
retirement  of  some  40  million  acres  of 
farmland  during  the  next  4  years.  Un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  conference  bill,  up 
to  $9  billion  is  authorized  for  making 
payments  under  this  program  during  the 
life  of  all  contracts  which  can  run  for 
as  long  as  10  years.  These  enormous 
expenditures  for  this  new  program  will, 
of  course,  be  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
present  programs. 

While  this  program  has  been  described 
as  one  to  save  money  on  annual  com¬ 
modity  expenditures,  I  feel  that  in  the 
long  run  it  will  turn  out  to  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
the  commodity  programs  involved  in  this 
bill.  I  predict  also  that  the  commodity 
programs  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat  during  the  next  4-year  period  will 


cost  taxpayers  more  than  has  been  the 
case  in  any  previous  4-year  period  in 
time.  Why  is  this  so,  one  may  legiti¬ 
mately  ask.  The  main  reason,  I  feel,  is 
that  the  programs  themselves  will  not 
be  effective  instruments  in  holding  down 
the  continuing  increases  in  production 
that  American  agriculture  is  capable  of 
generating. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  have  set  forth  the 
major  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  on 
some  of  the  major  controversial  provi¬ 
sions  in  this  legislation  and  how  these 
issues  were  settled. 

The  dairy  title  of  H.R.  9811  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  a  class  I  dairymen’s 
base  plan.  This  means  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  House  bill  leaving  producer- 
handlers’  legal  status  unchanged  will  be 
in  effect  during  the  life  of  the  class  I 
plan.  The  adoption  of  the  House  lan¬ 
guage  also  means  that  individual  dairy 
farmers  will  vote  in  any  referendum  held 
on  the  class  I  plan.  These  questions 
were  the  major  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body  in  regard  to 
dairy  legislation. 

On  wool  the  House  prevailed  in  its 
insistence  on  the  deletion  of  authority 
for  graduated  payments  to  small  wool 
producers,  while  accepting  the  other 
body’s  formula  for  establishing  a  support 
level  during  the  next  4  years. 

On  feed  grains  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  gives  greater  discretion  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  feed  grain  program.  The 
conference  bill  allows  him  to  lower  the 
loan  price  on  corn  below  65  percent  of 
parity,  the  floor  provided  by  the  House 
bill.  Deleted  by  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  other  body’s  amendment 
authorizing  an  alternative  feed  grain 
program  which  would  have  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  diversion  payments  to  par¬ 
ticipating  farmers. 

On  cotton  the  major  issues  were  the 
degree  of  mandatory  reduction,  special 
provisions  for  small  farms,  the  degree  of 
permitted  overplanting,  and  total  price 
support  level. 

It  occurs  to  me  as  one  who  claims  to 
be  no  expert  on  cotton  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  seems  to  be  chasing  itself.  While 
some  cotton  farmers  will  be  paid  not  to 
grow  cotton  in  order  to  reduce  the  near¬ 
record  surplus,  others  will  be  permitted 
to  grow  an  additional  250,000  acres  a 
year.  While  the  production  from  this 
additional  acreage  is  earmarked  for  ex¬ 
port  markets,  there  seems  to  be  little 
question  that  its  existence  will  only  ne¬ 
gate  the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 
Other  cotton  provisions  are  similarly 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  not  really 
do  the  job  of  reducing  production. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  significant  results  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  new  cotton  program 
which  most  likely  will  cost  as  much  or 
more  than  the  present  extravagant  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  wheat  the  conferees  agreed  to  de¬ 
lete  the  provision  which  was  in  the  other 
body’s  bill  dealing  with  an  escalated 
bread  tax.  In  reaching  this  agreement 
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the  conferees  added  another  7  cents 
per  bushel  to  the  taxpayers’  cost  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  domestic  wheat  production.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  present  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  is  costing  taxpayers  something  like 
$1.2  billion  annually  in  addition  to  the 
$375  million  spent  each  year  by  con¬ 
sumers  for  domestic  wheat  certificates 
which  wheat  millers  and  bakers  must 
purchase  in  order  to  process  wheat. 
These  taxpayer  costs,  I  predict,  will  be 
increased  at  least  $235  million  a  year 
more  by  H.R.  9811. 

On  cropland  adjustment  the  confer¬ 
ees  have  set  up  a  program  which  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  commit 
$225  million  per  year  in  each  year  of  the 
signup  period.  This  means  that  farm¬ 
ers  signing  up  under  this  program  might 
run  up  the  annual  cost  of  this  program 
some  $900  million  per  year.  If  all  the 
contracts  signed  were  10-year  contracts, 
the  total  obligation  of  taxpayers  by  1980, 
when  this  program  ends,  could  be  as  high 
as  $9  billion.  Of  course,  no  one  expects 
all  these  contracts  to  be  for  10  years, 
but  even  if  only  half  of  them  were  for 
10  years,  the  total  costs  could  run  to  $7.5 
billion. 

On  rice  the  provisions  allowing  di¬ 
version  payments  to  rice  farmers  during 
the  next  2  years  were  adopted.  These 
costs  again  represent  an  additional  cost 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
committee  has  added  to  the  list  of  com¬ 
modities  involved  in  Federal  farm  pro¬ 
grams  one  which  apparently  has  escaped 
Federal  assistance  and  management.  It 
is  one  which  I  had  never  heard  of  be¬ 
fore.  I  refer  to  that  everyday  commod¬ 
ity  known  to  everyone  as  plantago  ovato, 
a  botanic  cousin  of  what  is  known  in  the 
West  as  Indian  wheat  grass.  Under  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  sections  of 
this  bill  farmers  across  America  will  be 
eligible  to  produce  plantago  ovato  on 
acreage  diverted  from  these  crops,  pro¬ 
vided  they  accept  a  reduction  in  the  di¬ 
version  payments  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled.  If  past  patterns 
prevail,  this  will  be  just  the  beginning  for 
plantago  ovato’s  participation  in  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  programs.  The  complexities, 
the  controls,  the  subsidies,  and  the  red- 
tape  generated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  most  likely  will  now  engulf 
this  new  and  hitherto  unknown  and  un¬ 
regulated  commodity. 

And  what  a  strange  twist  of  fate  this 
is.  Plantago  ovato  is  a  plant  from  which 
chemists  and  scientists  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  birth  control  pills.  Thus,  in  a  bill 
which  is  distinctive  for  its  lack  of  control 
of  the  public  purse,  a  crop  used  to  control 
birth  in  humans  ends  up  being  controlled 
by  humans  themselves. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
record  my  opposition  to  the  conference 
report,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  section. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Greigg]. 
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Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  rural  America  re¬ 
ceived  a  substantial  boost.  This  comes 
as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  this 
body  in  accepting  the  agriculture  confer¬ 
ence  report.  While  this  measure  directly 
affects  the  agricultural  economy,  it  very 
markedly  affects  every  facet  and  segment 
of  the  total  American  economy.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  sought  a  2-year  farm  bill. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  prevailed,  as  we 
now'  have  approved  a  4-year  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  result  of  this  4-year  pro¬ 
gram,  our  farmers  can  place  into  action 
some  concrete  plans  for  the  future.  For 
a  long  period  of  time,  the  American 
farmer  has  been  caught  in  a  severe  cost- 
price  squeeze.  It  is  indeed  imperative 
that  the  American  farmer  realize  im¬ 
proved  farm  income.  I  firmly  believe 
that,  with  the  passage  of  this  measure, 
the  farmers  in  my  area  applaud  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who,  by  their  vote  in  support 
of  this  program,  indicated  a  real  concern 
for  rural  America. 

In  representing  my  constituents,  my 
concern  has  been  for  the  continuance  of 
an  effective  feed  grains  program.  This 
program  has  been  most  beneficial  to  my 
congressional  district  in  northwest  Iowa, 
and  throughout  all  of  Iowa.  One  of  the 
moving  purposes  behind  my  candidacy 
for  Congress  was  the  relationship  that 
we,  in  the  Midwest  and  particularly 
northwest  Iowa,  were  in  great  need  of 
representation  which  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  need  for  such  forward  look¬ 
ing  programs  as  the  feed  grains  program. 
However,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that,  while  the  subject  of  feed  grains  is 
so  essential  to  my  district,  I  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  real  concerns  of  all 
of  the  many  and  varied  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  included  in  this  measure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  present  farm  bill  is  no 
panacea  of  perfection.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  But  this  type  of  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  higher  prices  for  our 
commodities  and  has  been  remarkably 
effective  in  the  reduction  of  surpluses. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  very  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Harold  Cooley], 
and  my  very  thorough  and  dedicated 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Robert  Poage]  ,  for  their 
masterful  leadership  in  directing  this 
essential  agricultural  measure. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  some  very 
meaningful  statistics  as  they  relate  to 
the  feed  grains  program. 

The  feed  grain  program  has  been  out¬ 
standingly  successful  in  reducing  sur¬ 
pluses,  increasing  farm  income,  and  pro¬ 
moting  stability  in  the  livestock  and  feed 
grain  sector  of  agriculture  during  the 
past  4  years. 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  at  the  end  of  the 
1964  crop  marketing  season  will  be  down 
to  55  million  tons,  the  smallest  since 
1957  and  more  than  one-third  below  the 
peak  level  of  85  million  tons  at  the  end 


of  the  1960  crop  season.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  reduction  becomes  even 
more  meaningful  when  considered 
against  the  continuing  yearly  buildup 
in  the  surplus  during  the  1961-62  period. 

The  feed  grain  program  has  enabled 
producers  to  realize  $3  billion  more  for 
their  crops  than  at  the  1960  level.  Over¬ 
all  net  farm  income  in  1965  is  now  es¬ 
timated  at  $13.5  billion,  the  highest  since 
1953.  The  feed  grain  progx-am  is  con¬ 
tributing  significantly  to  improved  in¬ 
come  level. 

Farm  corn  prices  averaged  $1.16  per 
bushel  in  1964,  higher  than  at  any  time 
since  the  mid-1950’s.  Prices,  thus  far, 
in  1965  have  generally  been  above  this 
1964  level.  This  price  improvement  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  downward  di¬ 
rection  of  feed  grain  prices  during  the 
period  prior  to  the  program.  In  1960, 
farm  corn  prices  averaged  less  than  $1 
per  bushel,  the  lowest  in  nearly  20  years. 
In  November  of  that  year,  prices  in  my 
home  State  of  Iowa  dropped  to  75  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  improved  feed  grain  supply 
situation  is  a  tremendous  stabilizer 
for  the  livestock  and  poultry  industry 
which  provides  more  than  half  of  yearly 
agricultural  income.  A  continuation 
into  the  1960’s  of  the  feed  grain  produc¬ 
tion  and  price  trend  in  the  1950’s  would 
have  had  a  catastrophic  impact  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  output  and  prices. 

The  achievement  in  working  the  feed 
grain  surplus  down  is  even  more  remark¬ 
able  in  light  of  the  yield  increases  reg¬ 
istered  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
corn  yield  for  the  1965  crop  is  now  es¬ 
timated  at  more  than  68  bushels  per 
acre,  nearly  25  percent  above  the  1960 
figure  of  54.5  bushels.  This  means  with 
one-fourth  less  acreage  production  would 
equal  the  1960  level  when  more  than  200 
million  bushels  were  added  to  the  sur¬ 
plus. 

Despite  increased  yields,  the  program 
has  made  substantial  inroads  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  through  a  better  balance  between 
production  and  needs.  During  the  first 
4  years  of  the  program,  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  each  year  have  participated 
to  hold  more  than  110  million  acres  out 
of  production  and  in  conservation  uses. 

The  magnitude  of  this  acreage  is  read¬ 
ily  apparent  in  that  it  is  just  shy  of  the 
total  yearly  feed  grain  plantings.  If  this 
acreage  had  been  in  production  during 
the  past  4  years,  as  it  would  have  under 
the  old  program,  the  economic  distress 
in  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  sectors 
of  agriculture  would  have  been  wide¬ 
spread. 

Lower  feed  grain  prices  and  increasing 
supplies  would  have  been  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  higher  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try  production  pressuring  prices  for  com¬ 
modities  to  lower  and  lower  levels.  A 
feed  oversupply  means  cheap  feed. 
Cheap  feed  means  ruinous  prices  fox- 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Even  though  livestock  feeding  would 
have  increased,  the  Government  accu¬ 
mulation  of  surplus  grain  would  have 
gone  to  new  record  levels  each  year  with 
mounting  costs  and  unbelievable  storage 
problems.  The  feed  grain  surplus  in¬ 
stead  of  being  down  more  than  one-third 


from  the  peak  85-million-ton  level  as  it  is, 
would  not  be  at  least  50  to  60  percent 
higher.  While  costs  under  the  feed 
grain  program  have  been  high,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Government  costs  because  of  a 
higher  surplus  level  under  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  old  program  would  have  been 
at  least  $2  billion  more. 

The  populai’ity  of  the  feed  gi’ain  pro¬ 
gram  among  farmers  continues  to  in¬ 
crease.  This  year,  nearly  1.5  million 
farmers,  a  record  number,  have  signed 
up  to  hold  more  than  35  million  acres  out 
of  production  also  a  record  in  terms  of 
aci-eage.  The  program  has  enabled 
farmei’s  to  achieve  an  improved  feed 
grain  supply-demand  relationship  while 
giving  their  incomes  a  boost. 

The  alternative  to  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  return  to  the  program  of  the 
1950’s  with  no  provision  for  diverting 
aci-eage  from  pi-oduction.  Prices  would 
be  suppoi-ted  between  50  and  90  percent 
of  parity,  but  at  a  level  which  would 
not  resxxlt  in  increasing  CCC  corn  stocks. 
This,  in  effect,  would  mean  the  minimum 
level  of  about  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel 
for  corn  and  correspondingly  low  prices 
for  other  feed  grains.  The  increased 
yields  and  land  available  for  production 
would  mean  that  the  gains  of  the  past 
4  years  in  reducing  feed  grain  stocks 
would  be  lost  in  probably  only  2  years. 
Returns  from  feed  grain  would  be  down, 
and  low  feed  prices  would  eventually 
spi-ead  as  a  disruptive  influence  on  the 
livestock-dairy-poultry  economy. 

Following  are  two  tables  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  on  national  pai’ticipation  in  the  feed 
grain  progi'am  and  on  U.S.  production 
and  carryover  of  feed  grains: 


Summary  of  feed  grain  program 


Farms 

participating 

Feed  grain 
acreage  on 
participating 
farms 

Diverted 

acres 

1961 _ 

1, 146, 388 

1,  249, 633 

1, 194,  665 
1,  243, 217 

1  1,  482,  583 

68, 100, 000 
72, 600, 000 
73,  500,  000 
78, 000,  000 
86,  627,  300 

25. 200,  000 

28. 200,  000 
24,  500,  000 
32, 400, 000 
36,  576,  800 

1962  _ 

1963  _ 

1964 _ 

1965 _ 

i  Based  on  signup  intentions. 


[In  millions  ol  tons] 


Production  and  carryover 
of  feed  grains 

Carryover 

Production 

Marketing  year  begin- 
ing— 

1960 _ 

74.6 

155.6 

1961 _ 

84.7 

140.6 

1962 _ 

71.8 

142.9 

1963 _ 

63.9 

156.4 

1964 _ 

68.7 

136.  9 

1965 _ 

55.0 

149.0 

Iowa,  the  heai't  of  the  Nation’s  Corn 
Belt,  has  an  impressive  record  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  feed  grain  programs. 
From  1961  through  1965,  the  programs 
have  increased  in  popularity  each  year. 
In  1964,  for  instance,  those  with  base 
aci-eage  ranging  from  31  to  300  acres  had 
the  major  share  of  enrollment. 

Program  enrollment  in  Iowa  steadily 
increased  from  108,730  signed  up  in  1961 
to  123,555  enrolled  for  this  year’s  pro- 
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gram.  By  crop  years,  the  percentage  of 
all  Iowa  feed  grain  farms  signed  up  read 
like  this:  56.7,  58.3,  59.5,  63,  and  65  per¬ 
cent. 

Equally  impressive  was  the  amount  of 
the  State’s  13.5  million  acres  of  total  feed 
grain  base  represented  on  enrolled  farms. 
This  percentage  by  years  from  1961 
through  1965  increased  in  this  order: 
64.2,  67.3,  69.8,  71,  and  74  percent. 

An  amazing  91  percent  of  the  base 
acreage  among  participants  was  on 
farms  of  from  31  through  300  acres  in 
1964.  Smaller  base  acreage  farms  with 
1  to  31  acres  represented  only  2.1  percent. 
Farms  of  301  acres  or  more  represented 
the  balance. 

Acreage  diversion  by  participating 
farms  was  greatest  in  the  31  through  300 
acre  category.  They  had  3,146,114  acres 
diverted.  Those  with  30  acres  or  less 
diverted  a  total  of  211,727  acres,  while 
those  with  301  acres  or  more  diverted  a 
total  of  200,386  acres. 

In  summary,  Iowa’s  commercial  fam¬ 
ily-type  farms  of  31  to  300  acres,  which 
depend  on  production  of  grain  as  one  of 
their  major  sources  of  income,  had  the 
largest  enrollment,  the  most  base  acre¬ 
age,  and  the  preponderant  share  of  the 
acreage  diversion  in  their  State  during 
the  1964  feed  grain  program. 

What  does  this  program  participation 
mean  in  Iowa,  which  is  the  Nation’s  No.  1 
corn-producing  State? 

Yield  in  1965  is  indicated  at  a  new 
record  high  of  83  bushels  per  acre — and 
that  is  a  jump  of  nearly  20  percent  over 
the  1958-62  average  of  69.4  bushels  per 
acre.  With  the  high  degree  of  participa¬ 
tion  and  acreage  diversion  in  the  State 
this  year,  production  is  indicated  at  838 
million  bushels  of  corn — up  only  13  per¬ 
cent  from  the  1958-62  average  production 
of  743  million  bushels.  In  other  words, 
the  acreage  diverted  under  the  feed  grain 
program  applied  a  brake  which  held 
down  production  by  nearly  100  million 
bushels  despite  the  phenomenal  new 
yields  indicated  for  the  State  this  crop 
year.  If  the  diverted  acres  had  been 
planted,  the  State’s  production  this  year 
obviously  would  have  been  tremendously 
greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  I  have  found  it 
to  be  an  honor  to  serve  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  to  serve  in 
the  89th  Congress  which,  by  its  actions 
today,  boosts  the  American  farmer  and 
gives  new  life  to  rural  America. 

(Mr.  GREIGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  StalbaumI.  ■ 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
conferees  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Cooley,  for 
the  fine  job  they  have  done  in  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  dairying.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  dairying  is  found  in  each  of  the 
50  States,  the  only  commodity  that  is  so 
found.  Dairy  legislation  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  past,  but. 
this  year  the  farm  bill  carries  several 
items  that  are  good  as  far  as  dairying  is 
concerned.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  leaders 
that  these  were  included. 


We  have  included  a  class  I  dairy  base 
plan  which  was  accepted  as  presented  by 
the  House.  It  was  better  than  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  other  body  because  ours  in¬ 
cluded  the  right  of  manufactured-milk 
handlers  to  set  up  their  own  market  or¬ 
ders.  In  addition  to  this,  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  their  wisdom 
have  accepted  two  amendments  which 
the  Senate  put  in  the  farm  bill,  one  an 
antidumping  feature  which  strengthens 
our  class  I  plans,  which  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  and  badly  needed. 

The  second  provision,  which  I  feel  has 
not  been  given  the  attention  in  the  House 
it  should  have,  is  one  which  will  permit 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
dairy  products  even  when  such  dairy 
products  are  not  labeled  as  being  in 
surplus.  Many  of  my  friends  in  the 
dairy  cooperatives  and  the  dairy  market¬ 
ing  field  believe  this  may  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  items  and  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  passed  for 
dairying  in  many,  many  years  in  the 
Congress. 

I  feel  that  dairying  is  well  taken  care 
of  in  the  dairy  legislation  here.  This 
type  of  legislation  is  not  expensive,  it 
is  not  going  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program ;  but  class  I  dairy  plans  and  the 
right  of  Commodity  Credit  to  sell  dairy 
products  which  are  not  in  surplus  are 
two  items  which  could  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  solve  the  dairy  problems  of  the 
Nation. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Cooley,  for  the  fine  job  he  did 
in  giving  leadership  in  this  matter  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Hagen  of  California,  who  did  so 
much  in  getting  this  good  legislation  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  farm  bill. 

(Mr.  STALBAUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hagen!. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  clarify  two 
or  three  points.  No.  1,  on  the  issue 
of  the  treatment  of  producer  han¬ 
dlers,  we  accepted  the  House  version 
which  says  this  legislation  does  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  him  and  this  is  what  the 
producer  handlers  of  the  country  wanted. 

In  addition  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
points  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  a  member  of  our 
committee,  wants  to  clarify  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  think  it  might  be  well 
if  we  clarified  that  for  the  Record.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  about  what  the 
committee  understood  and  what  the  con¬ 
ferees  intended. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have 
questions  and  I  think  we  might  clarify 
for  the  Record  the  meaning  of  new  pro¬ 
ducers.  We  make  provisions  for  new 
producers  and  the  question  arises:  Is  a 
new  producer  confined  or  is  that  term 
“new  producer”  confined  just  to  those 
who  never  produced  any  milk  before  in 
their  lives  or  does  it  include  all  of  those 
who  produced  milk  but  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  particular  market  in 
which  it  is  being  produced? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Well,  it 
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would  include  all  of  those  who  were  not 
in  that  market  but  were  seeking  entry  to 
it.  It  might  be  a  dairy  farmer  who  had 
been  delivering  to  another  market  where 
a  quota  plan  is  adopted.  He  could  get 
a  quota  in  a  new  area  only  through  an 
allocation  of  an  increase  in  class  I  sales, 
allocation  of  basis  forfeited,  or  by  trans¬ 
fer  from  producers  who  have  quotas  in 
that  new  order  area. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Then  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  it  includes  both? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  second  place  at 
the  present  time  milk  is  sold  in  Federal 
order  markets  from  plants  which  are 
regulated  under  other  Federal  orders  and 
from  unregulated  plants.  This  milk  is 
produced  by  dairy  farmers  who  are  not 
“producers”  under  the  order  regulating 
milk  in  the  receiving  market.  Is  it  in¬ 
tended  that  this  milk  share  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  class  I  sales  of  the  receiving 
market  adopting  a  class  I  base  plan  even 
though  such  sharing  displaces  producer 
quota  milk  in  class  I  sales? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  “No.”  Producer  quota  milk  will 
receive  a  priority  assignment  to  the  class 
I  sales  in  a  market  to  the  extent  such 
milk  is  available  for  such  sales.  Milk 
received  from  other  sources  whether 
from  other  Federal  order  plants  or  from 
unregulated  plants  will  be  assigned  to 
class  I  sales  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
sales  exceed  producer  quota  milk. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  program  could  not  work  unless  the 
answer  were  “no.”  It  was  intended  to 
be  “no”  all  the  time. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  in  the 
establishment  of  the  class  I  base  plan 
that  Congress  intended  to  give  consider¬ 
able  flexibility  to  various  markets  in  set¬ 
ting  up  such  plans  as  they  felt  would  be 
most  effective  in  their  own  market,  and 
most  designed  to  meet  their  own  needs 
and  that  in  passing  this  legislation  we 
are  not  attempting  to  establish  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  must  apply  all  over  the  United 
States  but  rather  we  are  setting  up  en¬ 
abling  legislation  to  allow  each  market 
to  meet  these  problems  as  they  best  see 
fit? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  might  comment 
that  this  bill  in  the  dairy  section  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program 
to  the  Federal  Government  depending 
upon  the  extent  to  which  these  order 
areas  vote  to  use  this  tool. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  a 
question  regarding  the  use  and  purchase 
of  dairy  products  not  in  surplus.  At  the 
present  time  dairy  products  purchased 
under  section  32  funds  must  be  used. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  will  say 
that  surplus  is  not  the  proper  word.  It 
is  CCC  inventory.  They  may  be  surplus 
although  not  in  the  inventory  and  this 
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provision  is  directed  to  acquisition  and 
use  of  noninventory  stocks. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes,  they  might  be  sur¬ 
plus.  But  if  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  wanted  to  put  cheese,  let  us  say, 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  using  this 
particular  section,  there  would  have  to 
be  additional  language  added  to  this 
conference  report  to  provide  for  the 
packaging,  reprocessing,  transportation, 
and  handling  and  other  charges.  I  think 
the  gentleman  realizes  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  loaf  cheese  is  used  and 
has  bemused  most  successfully  in  this 
program  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  a  very  popular  commodity 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

'  This  requires  repackaging  and  proces¬ 
sing  of  the  cheese  that  is  purchased 
under  the  CCC  purchase  program.  That 
language  was  not  included  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  Does  this  cause  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  it  causes? 

M”.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  always  quite  cautious. 
They  thought  that  additional  language 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  usage  with 
added  costs  of  repackaging  and  so  forth. 
The  conferees  thought  the  Department 
had  the  authority  without  the  added  lan¬ 
guage  and  that  is  our  position. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Department  says 
that  they  cannot  put  the  product  into 
the  school  lunch  program  without  that 
language. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  the  conferees  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary.  That  is  to  say 
under  our  language  they  could  do  every¬ 
thing  nesessary  to  purchase  milk  and 
milk  products  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  donees  with  the  Department 
assuming  all  or  any  part  of  costs  of  acqui¬ 
sition,  packaging  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  believe  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  all  the  authority  that  the  De¬ 
partment  needs  to  deal  with  this  thing. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  My  view  is 
that  previously  stated.  The  authority 
exists  for  assumption  of  these  costs  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  product’s  destination. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  position  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  Department  has  advised  me 
that  the  language  is  necessary. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  must  be  for  over¬ 
seas  packaging,  not  for  domestic  use. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  language  was  for 
both  overseas  use  and  for  domestic  use, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  the  conferees. 
The  language  suggested  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  appears  on  page  85  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  print. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  were  assured  that 
they  needed  no  authority  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  processing  and  pack¬ 
aging  costs  may  be  taken? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  domestically,  but 
not  for  export. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  For  the  domestic  market, 
processing,  packaging,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  can  be  taken? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Andrews]  such  time  as  he  might  require. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

The  House  will  today  approve  a  farm 
bill  historic  because  it  is  the  first  time 
such  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  a 
4-year  period.  This  omnibus  farm  bill 
has  many  details  in  it  that  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  regulations  under 
which  our  farmers  have  been  operating 
in  years  past.  While  definite  details  will 
have  to  await  administrative  determina¬ 
tions  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  your 
local  ASCS  committee  shortly,  I  felt  our 
farmers  would  be  interested  now  in  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  Sen¬ 
ator  Milton  Young  and  I  introduced 
identical  farm  bills  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  While  the  final  version  of  the 
administration  bill  does  not  include  all 
of  the  features  we  advocated,  it  does  in¬ 
clude  the  chief  feature — full  parity  for 
wheat  produced  for  domestic  markets. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
went  part  way  in  establishing  many  of 
the  principles  that  I  had  introduced  in 
our  bill.  Senator  Young  in  the  Senate 
was  able  to  amend  the  administration 
bill  to  make  it  conform  even  more  closely 
to  our  desires  and  to  the  needs  of  North 
Dakotans.  He  held  many  of  these  gains 
in  the  conference  committee  against  un¬ 
relenting  pressure  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  was  determined  to  establish 
lower  prices,  principally  for  wheat,  than 
we  were  willing  to  accept.  This  illus¬ 
trates  once  again  the  wisdom  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  process  where  give-and-take  re¬ 
sults  in  the  final  bill — in  this  case,  a  bill 
much  more  acceptable  than  the  program 
originally  sponsored  by  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  keenest  disappointments  in 
the  bill,  I  think,  is  that  part  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury  rather  than  by  those  who  use  the 
wheat.  This  could  endanger  farm  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  future  since  we  have  had  an 
almost  constant  fight  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  administration  to 
gain  funds  for  such  programs  as  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  REA  loans, 
and  other  programs  vital  to  farmers.  If 
the  Federal  Government  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand,  more  and  more  agencies  will  be 
competing  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  share  of  your  tax  dollars. 
Some  experts  see  this  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  farm  programs.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  many  of  those  who 
cried  “bread  tax’’  during  the  debate  were 
the  very  same  ones  who  for  years  have 
demanded  the  end  of  all  farm  pro¬ 
grams. 

Now,  what  is  in  the  major  sections  of 
the  bill  affecting  North  Dakotans? 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  feed  grains  section  is  extended 
without  major  change  for  4  more  years, 
including  provisions  for  price  support 
loans,  purchases,  and  in-kind  payments 
to  program  participants  at  about  the 


same  levels  as  recent  years.  Partici¬ 
pants,  by  diverting  acreage  from  feed 
grain  products  to  conservation  use,  will 
receive,  as  in  the  past,  payments  in  kind 
to  help  maintain  income. 

The  main  differences  between  the  new 
program  and  the  old  one  are :  first,  nor¬ 
mal  production  is  to  be  figured  on  the 
basis  of  projected  rather  than  base  pe¬ 
riod  yields;  and,  second,  soybeans  may  be 
planted  on  permitted  feed  grain  acres — 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — and  the  producer  will  earn 
the  same  diversion  and  price  support 
payments  as  if  he  had  planted  feed  grain. 

WHEAT 

The  bill  will  furnish  a  blended  price 
support  of  $1.84  ^  a  bushel.  This  is 
roughly  a  15-cent-per-bushel  increase 
compared  with  what  cooperating  fann¬ 
ers  are  now  receiving.  The  administra¬ 
tion,  however,  turned  down  a  clause  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Young  which  would 
have  tied  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread  to  an  increase  in  returns  to  the 
wheat  farmer. 

In  effect,  here  is  what  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  means  to  farmers  in  North 
Dakota:  full  parity  for  domestic  food 
use  of  wheat — 500  million  bushels;  the 
parity  of  July  1 — $2.57 — will  be  used  in 
1966  price  support  calculations;  loan  for 
the  1966  crop  is  to  be  $1.25  a  bushel, 
leaving  a  difference  between  loan  and 
parity  of  $1.32.  The  millers  will  pay  75 
cents  of  this  difference  and  the  rest  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  bill  now  provides  a  minimum  man¬ 
datory  price  support  for  1966.  It  further 
provides  that  this  same  level  of  blended 
price  supports  will  be  guaranteed  the  re¬ 
maining  3  years  of  the  program.  This 
constitutes  an  important  change  in  the 
administration  approach  as  passed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which,  while  giving  considerable  assur¬ 
ance  to  providing  a  $1.81  for  1966,  did 
not  give  a  firm  guarantee  of  this  price 
and  gave  the  Secretary  broad  authority 
to  reduce  the  blended  price  level  in  fu¬ 
ture  years. 

PROJECTED  NORMAL  PRODUCTION 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  used  the 
term  “projected  yield”  rather  than  nor¬ 
mal  yields.  As  a  matter  of  practical  ap¬ 
plication,  the  State  and  the  county 
yields  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  they 
were  under  the  normal  yield.  Under  the 
old  program,  we  used  to  take  an  average 
of  the  las  5  years  available  and  make 
adjustments  for  weather  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  and  come  up  with  our  base  normal 
yield.  Now  this  yield  will'  be  based  on 
projected  figures  and  since  there  is  an 
upward  trend  in  yields,  it  should  be  some¬ 
what  higher  than  last  year.  For  in¬ 
stance,  North  Dakota’s  yield  last  year 
in  wheat,  our  biggest  crop,  was  21.6 
bushels.  Under  the  projected  yield  ap¬ 
proach,  it  will  come  out  to  be  about  23.7 
bushels  for  the  State. 

In  applying  this  to  the  individual  farm, 
county  committees  will  be  setting  farm 
yields  by  one  of  two  methods;  First,  the 
farmer’s  proven  yield;  and,  second,  the 
assigned  projected  yield  where  no  proven 
yield  is  available. 

In  the  first  instance,  where  the  farmer 
has  a  proven  yield — which  is  only  about 
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10  percent  of  the  farms  in  North 
Dakota — the  committee  has  a  starting 
point.  They  may  or  may  not  increase 
these  yields,  but  in  any  case  the  farmer 
should  not  get  less  than  his  proven  yield. 
In  the  second  instance,  where  the  farmer 
has  no  proven  yield,  the  committee  will 
consider  the  productivity  of  the  land,  the 
farmer’s  present  operation,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  try  to  establish  a 
yield  which  will  be  comparable.  This 
setting  of  yields  is  a  very  complex  and 
important  procedure,  and  the  farmer 
should  be  sure  to  get  all  the  information 
possible  from  his  county  ASCS  com¬ 
mittee. 

CCC  RESALE  PRICE 

One  of  the  disappointing  features  of 
the  law  is  that  it  fails  to  increase  the 
CCC  resale  price  on  wheat  to  115  per¬ 
cent  of  support  prices.  The  President  in 
his  farm  message  of  February  4  tended 
to  support  our  position  on  this  matter 
and  every  major  farm  organization 
agreed  on  the  value  of  some  increase  in 
the  resale  formula  of  commodity  stocks 
to  protect  farmers  against  Government 
competition,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  viciously  opposed. 

I  believe  this  could  have  meant  an 
average  of  10  cents  a  bushel  more  to  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  over  the  price 
we  now  receive  for  our  grain,  and  we  will 
keep  on  trying  for  such  a  change  in  later 
legislation. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
gards  this  program  as  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  farm  bill,  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  significant  that  it  was  one  of  the 
least  controversial  parts  of  the  bill  in 
passage.  This  section  of  the  law  is  in¬ 
tended  to  take  40  million  crop  acres  out 
of  production  by  1969. 

City  dwellers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
provision  that  offers  extra  payments  to 
farmers  who  manage  idled  acres  for 
wildlife  habitat  and  allow  hunters  to  use 
the  land  without  charge  for  recreational 
purposes.  Maximum  payment  per  acre 
under  this  program  is  not  to  exceed  40 
percent  of  the  annual  market  value  of 
the  crop  that  would  have  been  produced 
on  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Farmers  signing 
the  5-  to  10-year  contracts  in  1966  will 
be  required  to  put  all  of  their  allotment 
or  base  of  at  least  one  surplus  crop  in 
the  program.  During  the  next  3  years  of 
the  sign-up  this  percentage  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Prior  ownership  of  the  land  for  at  least 
3  years  is  required  in  order  to  quality  for 
the  cropland  adjustment  program,  and 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  consider  the 
economic  impact  of  this  acreage  retire¬ 
ment  on  counties  and  local  communities. 
In  this  regard  the  Secretary  has  stated 
that  it  will  be  his  intention  to  limit  the 
acreage  contracted  in  any  year  insofar 
as  a  base  or  allotment  crop  is  concerned 
to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  or  base  acreage  for  that  crop  in  the 
community.  He  added  that  the  acreage 
contracted  over  the  life  of  the  program 
would  not  be  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
base  allotment  for  the  crop  for  the  coun¬ 
ty  unless  responsible  representatives  of 
the  county  government  and  the  ASCS 
committee  for  the  county  agree  that 
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more  than  25  percent  could  be  contracted 
without  adversely  affecting  the  economy 
of  the  county. 

There  is  no  automatic  acceptance  of 
land  now  in  the  soil  bank  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  farmers  will  have  to  contact 
their  county  ASCS  office  to  get  details  in 
their  area. 

COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

While  the  cost  of  the  entire  farm  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  reduced  as  much  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted, 
indications  are  that  it  will  cost  less 
than  the  1965  program.  While  I  have 
found  that  cost  figures  on  a  plan  of  this 
magnitude  can  be  controversial  and  con¬ 
fusing,  it  is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  cost  about  $100  million  less 
than  the  program  in  effect  during  the 
current  crop  year. 

CONCLUSION 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  a  nonpartisan 
approach.  Every  Member,  Republican 
and  Democrat  alike,  from  our  six -State 
upper  Midwest  area  voted  for  this  bill. 
Farmers,  individually  and  through  their 
farm  organizations  along  with  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  States  in  our  area, 
worked  hard  to  impress  upon  Congress 
the  importance  of  meaningful  and  sound 
farm  legislation. 

Most  farmers  will  feel  as  I  do  that 
this  is  a  fairly  good  farm  bill. 

However,  I  also  believe  this  farm  bill 
still  ignores  by  far  the  most  important 
future  goal  of  American  agriculture — a 
stepped-up  program  of  using  our  farm 
products  to  prevent  hunger  in  a  starv¬ 
ing  world.  We  are  spending  $50  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  or  more  for  armaments  to 
promote  freedom  in  the  world.  Other 
countries  are  able  to  compete  with  us  in 
saturating  the  world  with  military 
might,  but  no  other  nation  can  match 
the  American  farmer’s  ability  to  produce 
food — and  this  should  be  regarded  as  our 
greatest  weapon  in  the  war  for  freedom. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express 
myself  in  favor  of  this  measure  and  com¬ 
pliment  the  conferees  on  the  fine  job 
that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finding  a  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  farm  problem  is  practically 
impossible.  At  least,  I  know  this  is  true 
with  respect  to  cotton,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agricultural  product  in  my  district. 
But  I  believe  that  the  conferees  have 
come  out  with  as  good  a  solution  as  we 
could  expect  under  the  circumstances. 

The  life  blood  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  my  district  has  been  the  release  and 
reapportionment  program.  If  this  had 
been  weakened  materially,  it  would  have 
hurt  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation — farm¬ 
ers  who  sincerely  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  living  by  growing  cotton. 
Although  I  think  that  basically  the  sale 
and  lease  aspect  of  this  bill  is  a  means 
to  ultimately  weaken  the  release  and  re¬ 
apportionment  program,  I  do  recognize 


that  we  must  have  some  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  production. 

This  version  is  much  better,  though, 
than  the  original  version  which  passed 
the  House,  because  this  allows  sale  and 
lease  within  a  county,  if  approved  by  a 
referendum,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  go 
out  of  State.  And  although  no  farmer 
wants  a  mandatory  retirement,  I  would 
think  that  most  of  the  farmers  would 
agree  that  a  1 2  y2  -percent  reduction  is  a 
reasonable  compromise,  particularly 
when  the  loan  is  still  based  on  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  and  in  addition  the  co- 
operator  would  receive  approximately 
9.42  cents  for  the  subsidy.  It  would  seem 
that  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  is  provided  for  since  this  amount  is 
tied  to  parity. 

I  would  especially  like  to  pay  compli¬ 
ments  to  this  committee  and  the  fine 
staff  which  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  Congressman  W.  R. 
Poage  is  the  most  knowledgeable  man 
in  America  today  on  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters,  and  I  am  most  mindful  that  the 
farmers  of  Texas  owe  to  him,  and  to  the 
splendid  gentleman  from  Wichita  Falls, 
the  Honorable  Graham  Purcell,  another 
member  of  the  conferees,  their  thanks 
for  the  countless  hours  of  work  they 
have  put  into  making  this  measure  ac¬ 
ceptable.  I  dare  say  that  our  State  is 
more  fortunate  than  any  in  having  these 
two  men  as  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Conference  Committee,  and  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  no  one  is  held  in  higher  es¬ 
teem  in  the  Congress  than  these  two 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Old  Cotton  Belt  Association,  whose 
advice  and  counsel  I  have  sought,  under 
the  leadership  of  Emery  Blackman,  J.  V. 
Stiles,  Henry  Pumphrey,  George  Bohlen, 
and  Mr.  Julius  Wittliff,  one  of  the  most 
loveable  and  fairminded  men  in  my 
district. 

It  was  this  association  that  invited 
me  to  meet  with  a  group  of  some  75 
farmers  recently  and  helped  me  to  better 
understand  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
farmer  of  my  district.  Working  with 
Fleetwood  Richards,  a  knowledgeable 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  I  believe 
that  we  have  all  come  together  with  a 
bill  that  is  fairest  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber.  Though  any  Texas  cotton  farmer 
wants  to  have  “40-cent  cotton  and  10- 
cent  beer,”  to  use  an  early  frontier  say¬ 
ing,  we  know  this  is  not  possible  today — 
but  I  do  think  that  this  4-year  program 
is  the  best  that  we  could  have  agreed 
upon  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Berry]  such  time  as  he  may  re¬ 
quire. 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  9811  to  be 
known  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation  be¬ 
cause,  for  a  change,  it  increases  farm 
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income.  While  it  is  an  omnibus  bill  and 
covers  all  supported  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  it  is  nevertheless  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  some  of  the  present 
programs. 

First,  with  regard  to  wheat.  The  bill 
formulates  a  combined  price  support  on 
wheat  of  $1.84%  a  bushel.  This  is 
roughly  15  cents  per  bushel  more  than 
the  price  cooperators  are  receiving  at 
the  present  time.  I  opposed,  and  I  voted 
against,  the  wheat  bill  last  year  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  materially  reduced 
the  support  price  of  wheat.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  never  voted  to  reduce 
farm  income  and  I  hope  I  never  shall. 
Every  vote  I  have  cast  has  been  for  an 
improvement  in  the  farm  income  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
this  support  rate  schedule  could  not  have 
been  passed  last  year  instead  of  the 
poverty  bill  rate  that  was  passed. 

In  computing  the  $1.84%  a  bushel,  it  is 
arrived  at  by  paying  full  parity  for  do¬ 
mestic  food  use  of  wheat,  namely  for 
500  million  bushels.  The  full  parity  price 
as  of  July  1  will  be  used  in  the  1966  price- 
support  calculation  which  is  $2.57.  The 
loan  price  for  the  1966  crop  will  remain 
at  its  present  level  of  $1.25  per  bushel  or 
a  difference  between  the  loan  price  and 
the  parity  price  of  $1.32.  Of  this  the 
millers  will  pay  75  cents  and  the  balance 
of  57  cents  will  be  paid  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

One  discouraging  feature  in  the  wheat 
program  is  the  fact  that  the  conference 
committee  failed  to  be  able  to  boost  the 
resale  price  to  115  percent  of  parity.  I 
am  convinced  this  would  have  increased 
the  price  of  wheat  by  at  least  10  cents  a 
bushel  and  had  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  a  115-percent  limitation, 
however,  it  was  lost  in  the  conference 
shuffle. 

On  feed  grains  the  program  was  left 
pretty  much  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  one  disappointing  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
lower  the  present  loan  rate  and  increase 
the  present  price-support  payment. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  whip  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  to  force  farmers  to 
comply.  The  effect,  however,  is  that 
when  the  Secretary  lowers  the  loan  rate 
this  means  the  price  of  feed  grains  will 
automatically  be  reduced.  For  the 
complier,  however,  the  increase  of  the 
support  price  offsets  the  loan  price  re¬ 
duction.  But,  the  part  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  industry  suffering  the  greatest 
damage  is  the  producer  and  feeder  of 
beef  and  lamb,  because  beef  prices  nor¬ 
mally  follow  feed  prices. 

I  would  mention  only  briefly  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  National  Wool  Act  which 
was  changed  very  little  in  the  conference. 
It  fixes  the  support  level  of  shorn  wool 
at  the  present  rate  of  62  cents  a  pound 
with  a  parity  index  increase  which 
would  mean  a  support  price  of  65  cents 
in  1966  and  66  cents  in  1967,  with  the 
support  level  for  1968  and  1969  depend¬ 
ing  upon  further  changes  in  the  parity 
index. 

There  is  one  bad  feature  in  the  bill 
for  the  young  farmer  trying  to  get 
started  in  agriculture.  That  is  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program  authorizing 


the  Secretary  to  enter  into  5-  and  10- 
year  contracts  for  the  conversion  of  crop¬ 
land  from  production  into  conservation 
uses.  It  would  authorize  as  much  as  40 
million  acres  to  be  taken  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  1970.  This  program  is  very 
similar  to  the  soil-bank  program  which, 
while  beneficial  to  a  retiring  farmer,  was 
damaging  to  the  young  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Teague]  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the  conferees  who 
did  not  sign  the  report.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  objection  whatsoever  to  the 
performance  of  the  House  conferees.  I 
believe  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  and  on  a  bipartisan,  nonpar¬ 
tisan  basis,  we  did  the  best  possible,  and 
really  a  good  job  of  sustaining  the  House 
position.  I  am  simply  opposed  to  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bills.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
House  bill.  I  would  not  have  voted  for 
the  Senate  bill.  I  shall  not  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  to  put  cheese,  boll  weevils, 
Rice  Crispies,  chewing  tobacco,  Corn 
Flakes,  Shredded  Wheat  biscuits,  boiled 
peanuts,  golf  courses,  fishponds,  bed- 
sheets,  and  birth  control  pills  all  in  the 
same  subsidy  bill  costing  the  taxpayers 
$4  billion  a  year. 

Thank  goodness  California  artichokes 
and  mushrooms  were  left  out  of  the  grab 
bag. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
whatever  time  she  may  require. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  conference  report.  I  voted 
against  the  farm  bill  when  it  passed  the 
House.  I  believe  the  conference  version 
of  the  bill  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  House-passed  bill.  By  this  I  mean 
that  title  I,  the  class  I  dairymen’s  base 
plan  emerged  in  what  I  feel  to  be  in  a 
good  and  workable  form.  Title  n,  the 
Wool  Act  extension,  with  the  minor 
changes  made  by  the  Senate,  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  my  enthusiastic  support 
and  for  which  I  have  worked.  Title  in, 
the  feed  grains  program,  is  much  im¬ 
proved  over  the  House  version,  especial¬ 
ly  for  feed  deficit  areas  such  as  my  State 
of  Washington.  Title  IV,  cotton,  is  im¬ 
measurably  improved  over  the  mess  that 
was  first  passed  by  the  House.  Title  VI, 
the  cropland  adjustment  program,  is 
worthy  of  support. 

Only  title  V,  the  wheat  program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  contains  a  feature  to  which  I 
object.  In  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  agreeing  with  the  Wheat  Growers 
Association  and  the  Grange,  I  voted  for 
the  wheat  title.  But  between  the  time 
the  omnibus  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  and  the  time  it  was  debated 
on  the  House  floor,  and  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  fanners  or  farm 
groups,  nonfarm  interests  crying  “bread 
tax”  were  able  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
wheat  program  which  is  in  direct  con¬ 
travention  to  the  long  sought-after  goal 
of  our  farmers  of  a  fair  return  from  the 
marketplace.  That  original  provision, 
which  was  in  the  bill  when  I  voted  for 
it  in  committee,  and  which  would  have 


made  a  fair  return  from  the  marketplace 
possible,  was  stricken  from  the  bill  by 
agreement  and  capitulation  to  nonfarm 
interests.  As  a  result  we  now  have  what 
amounts  to  the  most  costly  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  ever  devised,  and  the  drain  will  be 
on  the  Treasury.  Our  wheatgrowers  cer¬ 
tainly  can  use  the  income,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
they  wanted  their  income  from  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  not  out  of  Uncle  Sam’s  pocket. 
Now,  with  hat  in  hand,  they  will  have 
to  come  to  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees. 

This  is,  however,  an  omnibus  bill,  with 
many  programs.  Most  of  them  are  good 
and  certainly  better  than  when  the  bill 
was  first  before  the  House.  Because  of 
this,  I  will  support  the  conference  report. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mi-.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
at  the  outset  that  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  follow  a  lady  such  as  Mrs.  May.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

THE  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  has  a  broad  and 
long-term  significance  for  nonfarm  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  those  interested  in  con¬ 
servation,  wildlife,  and  the  preservation 
of  natural  beauty. 

The  program  would  provide  for  better 
conserving  use  of  up  to  40  million  acres 
of  surplus  cropland  that  are  not  needed 
now  to  produce  farm  commodities,  and 
will  not  be  needed  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program,  by 
devoting  substantial  amounts  of  land  to 
long-term  conservation  practices,  would 
allow  extensive  planting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  permanent,  high-quality  grasses  and 
legumes  that  provide  an  attractive  home 
for  pheasants,  grouse,  quail,  and  other 
upland  game  birds. 

The  Government  would  share  the  cost 
of  establishing  new  uses  for  land  in  the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  consideration  could  be  given  to 
higher  land  rental  payments  to  farmers 
who  are  willing  to  permit  use  of  their 
land  without  charge  for  hunting,  for 
watershed  protection  or  other  specific 
nonfarm  benefits  through  cooperative 
agreements  with  local  organizations  and 
officials  such  as  State  game  and  fish  com¬ 
missions.  Also  farmers  receiving  regular 
rental  rates  would  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
vert  their  cropland  to  recreation  use,  for 
a  fee  as  a  supplement  to  other  farm 
income. 

One  of  the  methods  used  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  adjust  their  production  of  crops  in 
surplus  supply  through  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  diversion  of  cropland  to 
conserving  uses  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
The  cropland  adjustment  program  would 
supplement  the  commodity  programs  by 
providing  for  diversion  of  cropland  on 
a  long-term  basis. 
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Diversion  of  cropland  on  a  long-term 
basis  can  be  accomplished  at  a  lower  cost 
than  through  annual  commodity  pro¬ 
grams.  Savings  from  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  as  compared  with  annual 
diversion  programs  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  range  of  $4  to  $5  million  per  million 
acres  contracted.  If  the  program  is 
built  up  to  about  40  million  acres  after 
5  years,  it  could  reduce  dependence  on 
annual  programs  for  diversion  and  save 
up  to  $200  million  a  year. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  should  like 
to  pose  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]  with  reference  to  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  section.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  this  program,  you  must  put 
100  percent  of  one  allotment  crop  into 
the  program,  and  that  thereafter  it  can 
be  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

This  allows  100  percent  of  an  allotted 
crop  this  coming  year.  After  that  time 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  percent¬ 
age  that  is  required,  with  the  idea  he  will 
learn,  with  a  year  of  experience,  about 
what  is  going  to  be  needed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  a  man 
with  a  40-acre  feed  grain  base  and  a  100- 
acre  wheat  allotment  could  put  in  the 
40  acres  of  feed  grains  plus  some  addi¬ 
tional  wheat  acreage,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  one  other  ques¬ 
tion,  relating  particularly  to  producers 
who  were  not  producing  feed  grains  in 
1959  and  1960.  Was  any  provision  made 
for  the  relief  of  these  people?  Were  the 
base  years  extended,  or  discussed? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  we  did  not  change 
the  law  on  that.  It  is  the  same  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  would  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  now  to  participate 
in  the  growth  factor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  my  opinion,  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  will  be  well  received  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  I  am  certain  we  all 
trust  that  it  is  administered  in  such  a 
a  way  as  to  attract  broad  participation. 

I  do  regret  that  changes  were  not  made 
in  the  feed  grain  sections,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  regulation  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  normal  conserving  base  for 
a  farm  shall  be  the  average  acreage  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  uses  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  years  1959-60.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  the  conferees  considered  this 
and  trust  that  perhaps  next  year  some 
relief  can  be  provided. 

Without  question,  the  conferees  have 
labored  long  and  hard,  and  even  those 
who  did  not  sign  the  conference  report 
would  indicate  the  legislation  embodied 
in  the  report  is  better  than  that  passed 
by  either  the  House  or  Senate  earlier. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson]  . 

(Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  [Mr. 
Cooley],  in  his  opening  remarks,  pre¬ 


sented  us  with  a  very  excellent  statement 
regarding  the  efforts  of  the  Agriculture 
Committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  entire  membership  in  behalf  of 
agriculture  in  this  session. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  know 
how  diligently  my  colleagues  applied 
themselves  in  presenting  this  legislation. 
No  one  can  realistically  believe  that  this 
farm  bill  has  fulfilled  completely  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  who  produce  the 
commodities  which  are  affected.  Since 
our  criticisms  of  any  such  deficits  will 
at  this  time  serve  no  good  purpose  I  shall 
rather  confine  my  remarks  to  the  areas 
of  progress. 

First,  and  very  important,  is  the  fact 
that  this  act  adds  to  and  extends  our 
farm  programs  for  4  years.  My  col¬ 
leagues  who  do  not  represent  a  farming 
area,  I  am  sure,  cannot  fully  appreciate 
how  significant  this  is.  Last  year,  a  large 
area  of  the  district  I  represent  suffered 
one  of  the  most  severe  droughts  in  a 
quarter  century.  This  year,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  same  farmers  saw  as  high 
as  60  percent  of  their  crop  lost  because 
of  a  killing  frost  before  the  crop  matured. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  farmers  of  my 
district  when  I  express  appreciation  for 
a  4-year  farm  program,  thus  removing 
the  anticipation  caused  by  not  knowing 
what  the  immediate  future  might  hold 
in  the  way  of  a  farm  program. 

The  additional  income  provided  in  the 
feed  grains  and  wheat  programs  will  go 
to  pay  operating  costs  for  many  pro¬ 
ducers  in  my  district  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  unpaid  or  be  an  obligation  that 
would  merely  increase  because  of  interest 
costs.  You  notice  that  I  specifically 
mention  the  payment  of  operating  costs. 
These  dollars  are  spent  with  the  local 
businessman  who  can  provide  better 
service  to  the  community  with  dollars  in 
the  till  rather  than  I O  U’s. 

This  farm  bill  is  not  only  important 
to  the  farmers  and  those  who  serve  them 
directly,  but  it  will  play  an  important 
role  in  a  healthy  national  economy. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  our  trade 
with  other  nations  is  generated  through 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  re¬ 
fined  and  improved  farm  programs  that 
have  been  effective  and  thus  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  this  legislation  provides  the 
framework  upon  which  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  can  continue  to  improve  income 
for  our  Nation’s  farmers.  The  feed 
grains  program  has  since  its  enactment 
in  1961  proven  to  all  those  who  were 
in  doubt  that  incentives  and  administra¬ 
tion  could  reduce  our  burdensome  sur¬ 
pluses  while  increasing  farm  income. 
The  surpluses  are  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  gone  while  farih  prices  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb  from  the  low  point  of  the 
prefeed  grains  program.  The  correction 
of  the  feed  grain  supply  and  price  situa¬ 
tion  has  also  resulted  in  current  livestock 
prices  being  the  highest  received  in  many 
years. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  being 
able  to  interpret  this  record  as  being 
adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
farmers  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

[Mr.  LATTA  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  QuieL 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  support  the  conference  report,  because 
I  believe  by  and  large  it  is  better  than  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House. 

For  instance,  on  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  I  believe  we  have  an  even 
better  program  here,  as  it  is  explained 
on  pages  35  and  36  of  the  report.  This 
will  give  more  emphasis  to  hunting  and 
fishing  and  to  the  kind  of  utilization  of 
the  land  nonfarmers  will  be  interested  in. 
It  will  provide  for  long-range  land  re¬ 
tirement,  the  most  economical  way  to 
bring  about  a  balance  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  at  the  same  time  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  nonfarm  public  who 
pay  so  much  of  the  taxes  on  this 
program. 

I  would  say,  however,  there  is  one  part 
of  this  new  bill  about  which  I  am  disap¬ 
pointed.  That  is  the  revised  feed  grain 
program  and  the  permission  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  loan 
below  65  percent  of  parity.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  me  to  see  the  Democratic  majority 
now  pushing  down  feed  grain  prices  by 
pushing  down  the  loan  on  feed  grains, 
as  I  remember  the  battles  we  had  in  the 
Midwest  about  preventing  low  feed  grain 
prices  because  low  feed  grain  prices  mean 
low  livestock  prices. 

All  we  can  do  now  is  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  use  his 
authority  more  wisely  than  he  has  in  the 
past  and  will  not  put  the  loan  down  and 
then  ram  the  market  price  down  by  using 
the  low  resale  formula,  which  would 
surely  be  a  hardship  to  the  farmers  in 
my  area  and  the  whole  Midwest,  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  find  it  impossible 
to  participate  in  the  feed  grain  program. 

I  remind  Members  that  the  feed  grain 
program  is  different  from  the  wheat  or 
cotton  or  other  programs  which  have  had 
mandatory  controls  in  the  past.  Because 
of  this  the  history  of  production  in  the 
years  1959  and  1960  were  completely  ar¬ 
bitrary,  not  necessarily  meaningful  in 
the  next  4  years  and  will  cause  an  even 
more  undue  hardship  on  some  feed  grain 
fanners  and  total  income  of  these 
farmers. 

In  the  time  I  have  remaining  there  is 
one  point  I  should  like  to  cover.  I  heard 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hagen],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  on 
the  dairy  section. 

I  have  a  question.  In  the  event  that 
in  a  regulated  market  with  a  class  1  base 
plan  a  handler  receives  a  part  of  his 
milk  from  regulated  producers  and  a 
part  of  it  from  a  handler  in  another  area 
who  has  unregulated  producers,  it  is  my 
understanding  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  allocate  a  base  to  a  producer 
who  was  in  the  regulated  area  greater 
than  any  production  which  he  made  in 
the  previous  period  on  which  the  base  is 
determined. 

I  see  you  shaking  your  head.  Maybe 
I  can  ask  the  question  a  little  more  sim¬ 
ply.  Suppose  there  was  more  class  1 
base  to  pass  around  than  there  was  actu- 
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ally  production  for  class  1  purposes  in 
the  Federal  order  during  the  period  of 
time  on  which  the  bases  were  to  be  es¬ 
tablished.  It  is  my  understanding  there 
was  no  intention  that  any  producer 
should  receive  a  higher  base  than  he 
actually  produced  during  this  represent¬ 
ative  period.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sure  that  was  the  intention. 
Although  I  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  law  stating  that  you 
could  not  give  a  base  based  on  110  per¬ 
cent  of  previous  production  so  long  as  it 
was  the  same  for  all  of  the  producers. 
It  simply  says  that  you  may  use  a  past 
period  of  production  as  the  base  on 
which  you  calculate.  I  think  you  can 
calculate  up  as  well  as  down,  although 
this  is  an  improbable  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  there  was  no  intention, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  a  higher  base  to 
be  given  than  the  dairy  fanner  previ¬ 
ously  produced. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly  there  was  no 
intention  to  give  anybody  more  base 
than  they  could  use.  There  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  intention  of  that  sort,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  situation  working 
out  as  the  gentleman  suggested.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  say  there  was  no  intention  to 
give  a  man  more  than  he  could  use. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  AbbittI. 

Mr.  ABBOT1.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  conferees  have  worked  out  a  much 
improved  farm  bill.  It  goes  a  long  way 
toward  helping  to  solve  some  of  our  prob¬ 
lems,  and  I  propose  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  as  much  time  as  he 
may  require,  but  before  I  do  so  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman,  as  he  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Wheat  which  did  such  a  wonderful  job 
and  he  worked  very  hard  on  it. 

[Mjr.  PURCELL  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin¬ 
guished,  able,  and  illustrious  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mi-. 
Cooley],  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  great  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us 
in  working  out  an  agreement  with  the 
other  body  to  provide  for  the  American 
people  the  best  agricultural  bill  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  Cooley  has  again  accomplished 
the  impossible.  He  and  his  committee 
have  done  a  magnificent  job.  This  bill 
is  the  result  of  long  hard  hours  and  de¬ 
dicated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  in  the  other  body. 

When  this  bill  becomes  law,  it  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
consumer,  the  American  farmer,  indus¬ 


try,  and  labor.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  American  people  can 
look  forward  to  the  same  program  for 
4  years.  They  can  plan  accordingly. 
This  bill  will  promote  stability.  The  tex¬ 
tile  industry  and  their  employees  can 
now  look  to  the  future  with  assurance. 
The  textile  industry  the  last  few  years 
has  been  through  one  of  its  most  trying 
periods  in  history.  The  industry  and 
its  employees  were  faced  with  foreign 
imports,  outmoded  machinery,  tax  bur¬ 
dens,  and  with  their  competitors  abroad 
buying  American  cotton  at  81/,  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  textile  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  could  buy  the  same 
cotton. 

With  an  understanding  leadership 
here  in  Washington  the  employees  of  the 
textile  industry  are  now  fully  employed 
and  face  a  bright  future.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible,  with  one-price  cotton  assured  for 
another  4  years,  that  air  conditioning 
and  modernizing  of  mills  will  continue. 
Improved  working  conditions  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  will  now  be  possible 
for  our  great  industry  to  expand,  grow, 
and  compete.  Under  this  legislation  the 
textile  industry  will  help  keep  the  cotton 
farmer  in  business  by  being  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  more  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
many  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  to  save  our  textile  industry 
and  our  cotton  farmers.  For  me  per¬ 
sonally,  it  has  been  a  long  trying  experi¬ 
ence  beginning  in  1953. 

Today  I  am  delighted  and  happy  and 
again  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  as 
my  people  face  the  future  with  opti¬ 
mism. 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan], 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
approving  the  one-price  cotton  system 
contained  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill  has  been  improved  since  it 
left  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Gettys]  . 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  Dorn,  my 
South  Carolina  colleagues,  and  congratu¬ 
late  and  commend  Chairman  Cooley 
and  other  House  conferees  for  the  won¬ 
derful  job  they  have  done  on  this  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill  which  means  so  much  to 
farmers  and  textile  workers  and  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  of  my  district. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  NelsenL 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
to  this  conference  report,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  the  area  that  I  rep¬ 
resent,  about  70  percent  of  the  farm  in¬ 
come  is  from  sales  of  livestock  products — 
milk,  pork,  and  beef.  Many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  live  in  my  area  do  not  even  have 


a  feed  grains  base  for  reasons  sometimes 
hard  to  understand.  If  the  loan  level 
is  to  be  dropped  and  the  compensatory 
payment  is  to  make  up  the  difference, 
which  some  cannot  get  because  they  have 
no  base,  then  these  particular  farmers 
are  in  competition  with  finished  products 
in  a  market  of  depressed  feed  grains 
prices. 

I  believe  this  problem  can  be  solved  if 
the  Secretary  exercises  proper  judgment. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will  because 
it  seems  that  his  attitude  is  that  if  the 
price  is  depressed,  the  farmer  is  forced 
into  the  program,  which  he  cannot  get 
into  because  he  has  no  base. 

I  wish  someone  would  build  a  record 
here  that  would  indicate  that  it  should 
be  incumbent  upon  the  committee  to  see 
to  it  at  least  that  a  farmer  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  feed  grains  program,  which 
many  have  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  do.  If  we  depress  the  price  of  feed 
grains,  the  farmer  who  raises  his  own 
grain  for  his  own  livestock  products  will 
be  driven  off  the  farm.  The  very  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Midwest  is  being  damaged 
by  this  type  of  administration. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  conference  report  on 
HR.  9811  now  before  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  include  my  remarks  on  a  phase  of 
this  bill  which  were  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
section  of  American  Association  of  Tex¬ 
tile  Chemists  and  Colorists: 

The  Consumer  Is  the  Boss 
(Remarks  of  U.S.  Representative  John  E. 
Fogarty,  Second  Congressional  District, 
Rhode  Island,  before  the  “Management 
Night”  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  sec¬ 
tion  of  American  Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists,  at  the  Wannamoi- 
sett  Country  Club,  East  Providence,  R.I., 
on  September  17,  1965) 

When  your  committee  was  putting  to¬ 
gether  tonight’s  program  and  asked  me  for  a 
title  to  head  up  the  remarks  I  would  make 
here,  I  must  confess  I  was  a  bit  puzzled  how 
best  to  sum  up  my  ideas  in  one  line. 

In  these  situations,  all  sorts  of  fancy 
thoughts  occur — you  know,  the  ringing 
phrase,  the  colorful  adjective — but  usually 
commonsense — someone  else’s,  if  not  mine, 
prevails,  and  we  manage  to  get  down  to  the 
basics. 

Thus,  the  title,  “The  Consumer  Is  the 
Boss.” 

Now,  that  may  sound  too  simple.  I  real¬ 
ize  that.  But,  I  chose  that  all-too-simple 
title  because  it  describes  precisely  what  I 
want  to  say.  It  describes  an  old,  even  trite, 
thought  that  most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  think 
you  have  in  mind  all  the  time. 

A  close  look  at  events  in  the  textile  field 
generally,  however,  causes  me  to  wonder 
very  seriously  if  the  textile  industry  at  its 
very  top  echelon  really  is  thinking  that  the 
consumer  is  boss. 

I  am  not  talking  here  about  design,  tex¬ 
ture,  color,  and  factors  of  that  kind  because 
I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  are  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  this  field  must  of  necessity 
have  the  consumer  in  mind  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  if  you  don’t,  the  salesmen 
can’t  sell  the  stuff. 

My  concern,  rather,  is  with  the  overall  out¬ 
look  of  the  textile  industry,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  cotton  and  the  relationship  of 
that  natural  product  to  the  manmade  fibers, 
the  synthetics. 

My  concern  is — and  has  been — with  the 
role  Government  is  playing  in  the  decision 
which  ultimately  can  be  made  only  by  the 
consumer. 

During  the  past  18  months  I  have  seen  the 
cotton  textile  industry  swallow  its  pride  and 
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go  down  to  Washington  to  beg  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy.  And,  I  have  seen  this  same 
textile  industry  get  that  subsidy,  despite  my 
own  opposition  and  that  of  many  other 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

During  the  current  year,  it  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  about  $600  million  to  pay 
that  subsidy;  next  year,  it  probably  will  cost 
nearly  $1  billion  to  make  the  Government 
payments. 

All  the  while,  the  price  of  cotton  goods  to 
consumers  has  risen — despite  all  the  prom¬ 
ises  and  pledges  of  18  months  ago  that  prices 
would  drop  if  only  the  Government  would 
help.  All  the  while,  cotton  exports  have 
dropped  to  one  of  the  lowest  levels  in  his¬ 
tory.  As  a  result,  cotton  surpluses  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  warehouses  are  at  nearly  an  alltime 
high. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  argues  that 
the  situation  would  have  been  far  worse 
without  Government  subsidies;  that  the  sub¬ 
sidy  has  helped  raise  wages,  and  that  the  use 
of  cotton  domestically  has  climbed. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  any  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  Personally,  I  don’t  think  the  cotton 
situation  possibly  could  be  much  worse.  I 
think  that  raises  given  labor  in  the  textile 
mills  were  justly  earned  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  and  I  well  know  that 
those  who  claim  an  increased  utilization  of 
cotton  at  the  domestic  level  are — intention¬ 
ally  in  some  cases — trying  to  fool  the  public. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  cotton  has  risen, 
but — and  this  is  most  significant— the  use 
of  synthetics  has  climbed  at  an  even  faster 
pace.  In  other  words,  our  increased  popula¬ 
tion  is  demanding  more  cloth,  but  that 
stronger  demand  is  favoring  synthetics  more 
than  cotton — and  now  don’t  we  really  know 
the  consumer  is  the  boss,  no  matter  what 
the  Government  does. 

Whatr  particularly  disturbs  me  is  that  this 
tremendous  subsidy  to  textile  mills  is  a 
double  subsidy.  It  is  a  subsidy  to  offset  for 
manufacturers  a  subsidy  we,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  already  is  paying  cotton  growers. 
Even  as  I  describe  the  situation  at  the 
moment,  I  find  myself  wondering,  how  silly 
can  we  get? 

Here  we  are,  paying  a  subsidy  to  farmers 
and  then  turning  around  to  pay  a  subsidy  to 
textile  mills  to  offset  the  subsidy  we  are 
paying  to  the  farmers.  You’ve  heard  of  a 
dog  chasing  his  tail. 

I  make  these  statements  in  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  was  the  Government  which  put 
textile  manufacturers  in  the  disadvantageous 
position  of  being  forced  to  pay  more  for  cot¬ 
ton  than  their  foreign  competitors  had  to 
pay.  I  know  that.  I  know  that  when  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  increased 
the  farm  supports  for  cotton  in  1961,  U.S. 
textile  mills  were  compelled  to  pay  more  than 
8  cents  a  pound  more  for  cotton  than  for¬ 
eign  mills.  I  know  this  is  a  great  injury  to 
U.S.  mills. 

But,  I  also  know  that  this  increase  in  the 
farm  support  price  of  cotton  was  done  by  an 
executive  order  from  .the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  that  it  could  have  been  undone 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  I  know  that  Amer¬ 
ican  textile  mills  were  injured,  but  I  main¬ 
tained  then — and  do  now — that  the  textile 
mills  took  a  cowardly  way  out  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  in  my  little 
talk  where  I  must  put  up  or  shut  up.  I 
realize  that  if  I  harshly  criticize  a  Govern¬ 
ment  program — and  private  industry  for  be¬ 
ing  part  of  that  program — I  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  suggest  another  approach. 

I  make  no  presumption  that  I  am  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  field  of  textiles,  but  I  think  we 
must  analyze  the  basic  problem  honestly  to 
approach  a  good  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  root  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  started  many  years  ago  in  the  payment 
of  large  Government  subsidies  to  cotton 
farmers.  In  those  days,  those  subsidies  may 
have  been  necessary,  but,  as  is  usually  the 


case  with  Government  handouts,  they  be¬ 
came  larger  as  time  passed. 

And  so,  for  more  than  35  years  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  paying  a  subsidy  to  cotton 
farmers. 

Looking  at  the  record  makes  me  wonder 
why. 

Do  you  know,  for  example,  that  despite  a 
tremendous  growth  in  our  ow^i  population, 
right  now  the  United  States  is  producing  less 
cotton  than  it  was  in  1925?  About  1  million 
bales  less  each  year. 

Do  you  know  that  all  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  now  producing  cotton  are  producing 
three  times  more  cotton  than  they  did  in 
1925? 

Forty  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  50 
percent  of  the  cotton  acreage  of  the  world. 
Today,  the  United  States  has  17  percent  of 
the  cotton  acreage  of  the  world. 

And,  all  sorts  of  experts  try  to  tell  me  that 
this  is  progress;  that  things  would  be  worse 
if  the  Government  had  not  interfered.  I 
repeat,  “How  silly  can  we  get?” 

I  suppose  things  could  get  worse  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  interfere  in  this  situation.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  Government  keeps  its  heavy 
hand  in  the  picture — and  if  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  continues  to  lobby  for  the  wrong  leg¬ 
islation— we  well  might  succeed  in  making 
cotton  a  museum  piece.  I  can  imagine  that 
the  synthetic  advocates  among  you  might 
cheer,  but  I  happen  to  believe  the  longtime 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  rest  with  keep¬ 
ing  cotton  as  a  vital  fiber — if  we  can. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  year’s  legisla¬ 
tion  cuts  back  the  textile  mill  cotton  sub¬ 
sidy  and  pays  a  heavier  subsidy  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers.  I  am  also  well  aware  that  the 
cotton  textile  mills  fostered  this  change  be¬ 
cause,  actually,  they  have  been  ashamed  to 
be  caught  with  such  a  large,  sticky  hand  in 
the  cookie  jar.  So,  they  propose  putting  a 
light-fingered  touch  on  the  Government,  and 
making  the  cottongrower’s  hand  even  more 
sticky  than  it  has  been. 

It  all  adds  up  to  cheaper  cotton  to  the 
mills — cheaper  to  the  mills,  but  not  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Relatively,  the  cotton  extile  industry  has 
been  a  recent  feeder  at  the  public  trough; 
the  cotton-growing  industry  has  been  a  long¬ 
time  feeder.  But,  it  was  the  bill  of  18 
months  ago  that  first  inaugurated  for  cot¬ 
ton  the  idea  of  a  compensatory  payment  for 
cottongrowers.  This,  as  you  know,  is  the 
plan  that  makes  cotton  producers  directly 
dependent  upon  a  Government  handout  for 
a  good  part  of  their  livelihood. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  woolen  pro¬ 
ducers  to  see  a  classic  example  of  what  will 
happen  to  any  industry  that  long  allows 
Government — instead  of  consumers— to 
make  decisions. 

The  woolen  producers  of  this  Nation  have 
been  receiving  compensatory  payments  for 
10  years.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  theory  is  a 
bit  different  because  we  do  not  produce 
nearly  enough  wool  for  our  needs,  while  cot¬ 
ton  is  a  crop  in  tremendous  surplus. 

But,  with  all  that,  look  at  what  happened 
to  producers  of  wool. 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the  10th  year 
of  this  program  is  6  percent  below  that  of  a 
year  ago,  while  that  of  shorn  and  pulled 
wool,  combined,  was  12  percent  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  of  woolen  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  10th  year  are  up  129  percent 
and  total  domestic  consumption  was  up 
about  8  percent.  That,  too,  I  am  told,  is 
“progress”,  but  is  it? 

Now,  then,  to  my  idea  of  an  approach  to 
cotton:  It  is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  our 
problem  is  our  own  national  approach  to 
cotton  production. 

We  in  this  country— in  mills  as  well  as  on 
farms — have  refused  to  admit  the  very  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  the  technology  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  has  changed;  that  the  days  of  40 
acres  of  cotton  and  a  mule  long  since  have — 
or  should  have — gone. 
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Cotton,  we  find,  when  we  look,  has  gone 
west  to  the  irrigated  lands  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California — to  irrigated 
lands  where  moisture  can  be  combined,  at 
will,  to  produce  cotton  in  quantities  per 
acre  undreamed  of  by  the  man  with  40  acres 
and  a  mule. 

With  this  improvement  in  technology  has 
come  more  economic  production. 

But  we  as  a  nation  have  refused  to  allow 
the  efficient  producers  of  cotton  to  produce 
the  cotton  for  our  Nation. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  decided  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  that  we  must  perpetuate 
the  man  with  a  mule  and  40  acres.  Again, 
why?  Because  there  are  more  of  these  men 
with  40  acres  and  a  mule. 

I  know  it  doesn’t  take  much  courage  for 
me — a  Democrat  from  Rhode  Island — to 
criticize  the  southern  politicians  who  all 
these  years  have  been  fighting  a  rear  guard 
action  to  keep  their  smaller  cotton  farmers 
on  the  land,  but  I  submit  that  the  textile 
industry  of  this  Nation  would  be  in  a  much 
healthier  position  tonight  if  it  had  recog¬ 
nized  that  factor  long  ago,  and  if  it  had 
demonstrated  the  courage  to  fight  for  what 
it  thinks  right.  Wouldn’t  this  be  better 
than  going  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a  hand¬ 
out? 

Why  is  cotton  in  trouble?  It  is  simple.  It 
is  in  trouble  because  we  have  made  growing 
cotton  a  matter  of  Government  right;  we 
have  made  it  a  Government  right  by  hand¬ 
ing  out  these  terrible  things  called  cotton 
allotments. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  we  have  prevented 
the  efficient  growers  from  obtaining  the  cot¬ 
ton  allotments  they  need  to  grow  cotton  at 
low  cost,  and  so  we  have  pushed  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  price  so  that  foreign  countries  can’t 
afford  to  buy  our  cotton  unless  we  pay  a 
subsidy. 

And  so  we  wind  up  with  a  double  subsidy, 
one  for  the  grower,  one  for  the  mill,  but 
nothing  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  know  that  if  we  as 
a  nation  had  the  courage  to  face  up  to  facts, 
we  would  find  that  the  irrigated  lands  of  the 
West  could  grow  all  the  cotton  we  need  at  a 
price  that  would  need  no  Government  sub¬ 
sidy  at  all  to  move  in  the  world  market. 

And  why  shouldn’t  this  be  so?  Aren’t  we 
the  most  efficient  agricultural  producers  the 
world  has  ever  known?  Of  course  we  are. 

Yet  we  refuse  to  allow  those  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  cotton  efficiently  to  do  so. 

In  my  years  of  looking  at  this  problem,  I 
have  had  much  reason  to  shake  my  head  in 
wonderment. 

During  these  last  months,  my  wonderment 
has  become  even  greater.  Somehow,  I  know 
that  the  executives  of  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry  know  better  than  to  ask  for  handouts. 
Once  in  a  while,  in  a  moment  of  utter  frank¬ 
ness,  some  of  these  executives  have  admitted 
to  me  that  mill  subsidies  do  not  make  much 
sense. 

Then  why,  I  must  ask,  have  not  the  mills 
fought  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  for  a  program 
that  will  allow  the  efficient  cotton  produc¬ 
ers  of  this  country  to  grow  that  cotton,  with¬ 
out  Government  subsidy  of  all  kinds?  Why? 

If  these  cotton  textile  mills  can  lobby  ef¬ 
ficiently  enough  to  get  these  vast  sums  of 
money  from  the  Congress — and  the  taxpay¬ 
ers — should  they  not  turn  their  efficiency  to 
production  of  a  sane  cotton  policy? 

I  know  this  cannot  be  altered  in  1  day — 
or  even  1  year — but  if  the  cotton  textile  mills 
persist  in  their  blind  rush  for  more  and  more 
Government  handouts,  they  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction.  They  are 
selling  themselves  short  for  a  paltry  bag  of 
gold. 

I  say  all  of  this  because  we  all  know  that 
people  on  Government  dole  have  no  incen¬ 
tive  to  produce  more  efficiently,  to  produce 
better  products.  Drug  the  industry  long 
enough  with  Government  handouts,  and  the 
synthetic  producers  will  Jump  with  glee. 
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Produce  inferior  cotton  textiles,  and  the 
consumer  will  tell  you — surely  and  quickly — 
that  she  indeed  is  the  boss. 

In  short,  I  say  that  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
real,  honest-to-goodness  handouts  to  those 
small,  inefficient  cotton  producers. 

That  done,  I  then  would  turn  loose  the 
efficient  cotton  producers  of  the  Nation.  My 
wager  is  that  these  efficient  producers  would 
put  cotton  into  our  mills  at  a  price  com¬ 
petitive  anywhere  in  the  world.  And  then, 
the  Federal  Government  could  get  out  of  the 
cotton  business. 

Certainly,  the  cotton  producers  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  are  not  producing  for  consumers  right 
now.  They  are  producing  for  Government 
warehouses.  If  that  is  allowed  to  continue, 
the  consumer  will  turn  increasingly  to  syn¬ 
thetics  because  the  competition  of  that  in¬ 
dustry  remains  high  and  vibrant. 

My  message  to  the  cotton  textile  mills  is 
“wake  up”  or  the  consumer  will  really  show 
you  who  is  boss. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  conferees  on  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  have  hammered  out  a  most  excellent 
measure  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  In  ac¬ 
cepting  this  proposal  today,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  voice  its  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  generally  favorable  at¬ 
titude  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  business¬ 
men  toward  this  needed  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  bill  thus  approved  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  highly  effective  and  popular  pro¬ 
gram.  With  some  modifications  added 
to  already  good  legislation,  this  measure 
will  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
new  and  more  adequate  tools  with  which 
to  handle  the  agricultural  management 
problems  that  continue  to  face  it. 

The  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
the  diligent  work  which  they  performed 
and  for  the  development  of  this  very  fine 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  as  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  219,  nays  150,  not  voting  63, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  359] 

YEAS — 219 


Abbitt 

Aspinall 

Brademas 

Albert 

Bandstra 

Brooks 

Anderson, 

Barrett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Battin 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

Beckworth 

Burke 

Glenn 

Berry 

Burleson 

Andrews, 

Bingham 

Burton,  Calif. 

N  Dak. 

Blatnlk 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Annunzlo 

Boggs 

Callan 

Ashley 

Boland 

Callaway 

Ashmore 

Bonner 

Carter 

Casey 

Jonas 

Reifel 

Chelf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Resnick 

Clevenger 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reuss 

Conyers 

Karsten 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cooley 

Karth 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Craley 

Kastenmeier 

Roberts 

Culver 

Kee 

Rodino 

Daddario 

Keith 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Daniels 

King,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

King,  Utah 

Roman 

Delaney 

Kirwan 

Roncalio 

Denton 

Kornegay 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Diggs 

Landrum 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dingell 

Langen 

Rosenthal 

Dole 

Leggett 

Rostenkowski 

Donohue 

Love 

Roush 

Dorn 

McDowell 

Roybal 

Dow 

McFall 

Ryan 

Dowdy 

McGrath 

St.  Onge 

Dyal 

McMillan 

Scheuer 

Edmondson 

McVicker 

Schisler 

Edwards,  Calif. 

MacGregor 

Schmidhauser 

Ellsworth 

Mackay 

Scott 

Everett 

Mackie 

Secrest 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Senner 

Farbstein 

Matsunaga 

Shriver 

Farnsley 

Matthews 

Sickles 

Fascell 

May 

Sikes 

Feighan 

Meeds 

Sisk 

Fisher 

Miller 

Skubitz 

Flynt 

Mills 

Smith,  Iowa 

Foley 

Minish 

Stalbaum 

Ford, 

Mink 

Steed 

William  D. 

Mize 

Stubblefield 

Fountain 

Moeller 

Sullivan 

Frieded 

Moorhead 

Sweeney 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Taylor 

Fuqua 

Morrison 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Tenzer 

Gettys 

Mul  ter 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Todd 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Trimble 

Green,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Tunney 

Greigg 

Nelsen 

Tupper 

Grider 

Nix 

Tuten 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Udall 

Hagen,  Calif. 

O’Konski 

Ullman 

Hamilton 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Van  Deerlin 

Hanna 

Olson,  Minn. 

Vigorito 

Hansen,  Iowa 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Vivian 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Harris 

Patten 

Watson 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Watts 

Hawkins 

Philbin 

Weltner 

Helstoski 

Pickle 

White,  Idaho 

Henderson 

Poage 

White,  Tex. 

Hicks 

Poff 

Whitener 

Howard 

Pool 

Willis 

Hull 

Price 

Wilson, 

Hungate 

PurceU 

Charles  H. 

Huot 

Quie 

Wright 

Ichord 

Race 

Yates 

Jennings 

Randall 

Young 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Redlin 

NAYS— 150 

Abernethy 

Dent 

Herlomg 

Adair 

Derwinski 

Horton 

Adams 

Devine 

Hutchinson 

Addabbo 

Dickinson 

Irwin 

Ashbrook 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Jacobs 

Baldwin 

Dwyer 

Jarman 

Baring 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Belcher 

Erlenborn 

King,  N.Y. 

Bell 

Fallon 

Krebs 

Bennett 

Farnum 

Kunkel 

Betts 

Findley 

Laird 

Bolton 

Fogarty 

Latta 

Bow 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Lipscomb 

Bray 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Long,  Md. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Garmatz 

McCarthy 

Buchanan 

Gathings 

McClory 

Burton,  Utah 

Giaimo 

McCulloch 

Cahill 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Cameron 

Goodell 

McEwen 

Cederberg 

Grabowski 

Macdonald 

Clancy 

Gray 

Machen 

Clausen, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Don  H. 

Griffin 

Mailliard 

Cleveland 

Griffiths 

Marsh 

Cohelan 

Gross 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Collier 

Grover 

Mathias 

Colmer 

Gubser 

Michel 

Conable 

Gurney 

Minshall 

Conte 

Haley 

Monagan 

Corbett 

Hall 

Moore 

Corman 

Halleck 

Morris 

Cramer 

Hanley 

Morse 

Curtin 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morton 

Curtis 

Harsha 

Mosher 

Dague 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Nedzi 

Davis,  Wls. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

O’Brien 

de  la  Garza 

Hechler 

Ottinger 

Passman 

St  Germain 

Waggonner 

Pelly 

Schneebeli 

Walker,  Miss. 

Pike 

Schweiker 

Watkins 

Piruie 

Selden 

Whalley 

Pucinski 

Shipley 

Whitten 

Quillen 

Slack 

Widnall 

Reid,  Ill. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Williams 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Springer 

Wolff 

Robison 

Stanton 

Wydler 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stratton 

Younger 

Roudebush 

Talcott 

Zablocki 

Rumsfeld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Satterfield 

Thomson,  Wis. 

NOT  VOTING— 

63 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

Fino 

Martin,  Mass. 

George  W. 

Flood 

Murray 

Arends 

Fraser 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Ayres 

Frelinghuysen 

Patman 

Bates 

Gilligan 

Pepper 

Bolling 

Halpern 

Powell 

Brock 

Hardy 

Reinecke 

Broomfield 

Hays 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hebert 

Saylor 

Cabell 

Holifield 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Carey 

Holland 

Stafford 

Celler 

Hosmer 

Staggers 

Chamberlain 

Joelson 

Stephens 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Thomas 

Clawson,  Del 

Kelly 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Cunningham 

Keogh 

Toll 

Dawson 

Kluczynski 

Tuck 

Downing 

Lennon 

Utt 

Dulski 

Lindsay 

Vanik 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Long,  La. 

Wyatt  . 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Stafford  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Lindsay  against. 

Mr.  Gilligan  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Fino  against. 

Mis.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr.  Reinecke  against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala¬ 
bama  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Halpern  against. 

Mr.  Holifield  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Joelson  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Bates  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  against. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Vanik  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Dulski 
against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Downing  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Blinois  against. 

Mr.  Fraser  for,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  just  agreed  to  on  H.R.  9811. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

- . . . -V 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2118'!  entitled 
“An  act  to  amend  sections  9  a\d  37  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subjection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920l  re¬ 
quests  a  conference  with  the  Housovon 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnusot 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Dominick,  to  be' 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STOCKPILE  DISPOSAL  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  7 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  11096,  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  disposal  of  three  items  of 
excess  materials  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles.  This  is  the  last 
stockpile  disposal  bill  which  I  will  bring 
before  you  this  session  of  Congress.  In 
so  doing,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this 
disposal  action  will  net  the  Government 
approximately  $17,600,000,  if  the  market 
prices  remain  firm. 

I  also  wish  to  report  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  head, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  acted 
favorably  on  every  legislative  proposal 
for  disposal  of  excess  materials  which 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  submitted  to  us  this  session.  While 
certain  of  these  administrative  proposals 
were  amended  after  thorough  hearings  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  pro¬ 
posed,  none  of  the  proposals  was  rejecte< 
In  addition,  the  committee  has  report) 
out  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Jras 
acted  on  every  single  stockpile  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  Member  of  this  Hojrfse  on 
which  a  favorable  report  was  /received 
from  the  executive  branch  of/the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  result  is  that  the  Horfse  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  passed  separate  bills 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  25  different 
excess  materials.  The  acquisition  cost 
of  the  materials  authorized  for  disposal 
totals  approximately  $1  billion. 

We,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  hearing  and  recommending  a 
course  of  actinn  in  regard  to  the  stock¬ 
pile  disposal program,  are  cognizant  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility  placed 
upon  us. 

We  have  attempted  to  produce  sound 
legislation.  We  always  seek  to  avoid,  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  any  loss  to  the  Govern- 
Hit.  We  have  strived  equally  hard  to 
raid  any  disruption  in  the  market — and 
'in  no  instance  that  we  know — have  there 


been  any  disruptions  in  the  market.  We 
have  urged  the  administration  to  present 
a  program  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
disposal  of  excess  materials.  We  have 
attempted  to  accommodate  business  and 
industry,  which,  in  these  times  of  pres¬ 
ent  shortages,  have  urgent  need  for  such 
materials  from  the  stockpiles. 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
assured  ourselves  that  the  disposals  from 
.pur  stockpiles  have  not  in  any  way  im¬ 
paired  our  national  security. 

I  believe  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  not  only 
my  personal  gratitude  but  also  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  reception  which  each  of 
you  in  this  august  assembly,  have  given 
our  legislative  program  in  this  area. 

As  you  know,  most  of  this  legislation 
has  passed  under  rules  providing  for 
unanimous  consent,  and  in  the  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  bills  were  enacted  un- 
vder  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  there 
rere  no  dissenting  votes  to  the  disposal 
actions. 

Ite  of  the  committee  are  naturally, 
deeply  grateful  to  the  House  for  tl 
support  given  us  in  making  the  stock¬ 
pile  disposal  procedures  so  very  success¬ 
ful  and  effective. 

We  believe  that  this  program  h*fs  been 
helpful  to  the  Government,  tcVousiness 
and  those  employed  in  industry  and  is 
in  the  national  mterest. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  confidence  yon.  hav^shown  in  this 
vital  area  of  our  worlj 


GOP  TASK  FORCp  OI 
CIVIL  SERVICE  MERl 


IE  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


In  a  more  serious  vein,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  ger 
tleman  from  New  York,  Congressma 
Goodell,  for  today  appointing  me/as 
chairman  of  the  special  GOP  task  force 
on  the  Federal  civil  service  merit  system. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  and/my  col¬ 
leagues  here  in  this  body,  that/I  and  the 
other  members  of  our  task  fprce  will  do 
our  best  to  bring  about  a  niore  forceful 
implementation  of  Federal  civil  service 
laws  protecting  the  Federal  work  force. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  explore  all 
possible  ways  to  protect  Federal  workers 
from  arm-twisting  Pressures  applied  for 
political  purposes/including  shakedowns 
for  campaign  funds.  We  intend  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  charges  of  political  manip¬ 
ulation  brought  to  our  attention.  We 
will  also  explore  the  ways  and  means  our 
Federal  laws  might  be  strengthened  to 
assure  that  self-seeking  and  politically 
motivated  Government  officials  keep 
theii/nands  off  our  public  servants  and 
th<jfr  pocketbooks. 

Te  welcome  this  opportunity  to  serve. 

Lny  Federal  worker  subjected  to  such 
harrassment  is  invited  to  bring  his  prob¬ 
lem  to  our  attention. 


(Mr.  NELSDN  asked  anV  was  given 
permission  tor  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anjh  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  NjELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to¬ 
day  on/the  first  anniversary  of  the'Civil 
Service  Commission’s  vigorous  lackvof 
actjhn,  its  immobile  mobility  in  resolvii 
certain  poltical  arm-twsting  cases 
bought  to  its  attention.  One  year  ago 
'today  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ad¬ 
vised  me  several  Government  officials  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion  were  involved  in  illegal  violations 
of  Federal  law  and  promised  action. 
Since  then,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  shown  itself  highly  adept  at  the  pro¬ 
gressive  stall,  the  retreating  advance. 
It  has  proved  with  what  massive  minute¬ 
ness  it  can  march  forward  backward 
stealthily.  Its  sudden  burst  of  inaction, 
its  speedy  slowpace,  are  monuments  to 
diligent  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  our  Federal  civil  service.  The 
vigor  with  which  the  Commission  has 
gone  nowhere  is  remarkable,  indeed. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  FBI  which 
also  investigated  these  charges.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  frozen  scales  of 
justice  have  not  moved  in  the  Justice 
Department  should  provide  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  great  reassurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
from  all  this  that  such  stationary  leaps 
as  these  two  agencies  of  Government 
have  demonstrated  are  no  doubt  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  political  charlie  horse. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  11,  1965 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  concerning  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Republican  leader,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  business  for  this 
week  and  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  to  go 
over  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  program. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day  and  there  are 
seVen  bills: 

l.  11487,  District  of  Columbia  rev- 
enue'bill ; 

S.  1^20,  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws; 

S.  1716V  penalties  for  assaulting  em¬ 
ployees  of  \enal  and  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions; 

H.R.  1142&v  Washington  Channel 
waterfront  priority  holders; 

S.  1719,  overtime  pay  for  police. 

H.R.  10497,  increasing  criminal  penal¬ 
ties  for  certain  telephone  calls;  and 

H.R.  11439,  increasing  annuities  to  re¬ 
tired  teachers. 

There  are  also  four  ft^avel  authority 
resolutions  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  follows; 

House  Resolution  593,  Corhjnittee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

House  Resolution  594,  Committee  on 
Public  Works; 

House  Resolution  595,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and 

House  Resolution  596,  Committee 
Education  and  Labor. 


:  C1. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  \m  farm  bill.  House  began  debate 

sugar  bill.  Rep.  Purcell  praised /farm  bill.  \en.  Long,  La.,  and  Rep.  Boggs 
-Wtroduced  and  discussed  hurricane  disaster  relief  pills. 


HOUSE 

1.  SUGAR.  Began  debate /on  H.  R.  11135,  to  amend  and  extendN^he  provisions  of  the 

Sugar  Act  of  1948y/  pp.  25776-822 

2.  LEGAL  AID.  The /Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  s\  1  758,  to  provide 

for  the  right/of  persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies  (H.  Rept.  1141).  p.  25859 

3.  PUBLIC  WOJStKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  this\iil,  H  R. 

9220  (pc  25781).  Conferees  were  granted  until  midnight  Thurs.  to  f^(e  a  re¬ 
port  /p.  25781).  See  Digest  155  for  provisions  of  the  bill. 

4.  FLO m)  CONTROL.  Rep.  Pelly  opposed  the  proposed  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  of  Alaska. 

4>.  25830-31 
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R&d.  Boland  acclaimed  the  dedication  of  the  Littleville  Dam  and  Reservoij 
in  Haas,  stating  that  it  is  the  "first  dual  purpose  dam  in  New  England  to 
incorporate  flood  control  and  future  municipal  water  supply  features."  pi 


25852 


5.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Purcell  stated  that  the  farm  bill  "will  have  far-/eaching 
effect  on  thfct  problems  of  agriculture."  pp.  25856-57 


6.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  stated  that  if  the  supplemental/ appropriation 
bill  is  disposed\of  on  Thurs.,  "I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  adjourn  over  until 
Monday."  pp.  257^3-84 


SENATE 


7.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill 
(pp.  25720-41).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  See  Digest  185 
for  provisions  of  the  bill. 


8.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  McClellan  commended  and  ityferted  an  address  by  Hollis 
R.  Williams,  Administrator  for  Watersheds  of  the  /JSDA  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice,  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts'  R/Le  in  the  Future."  pp.  25695- 
97 
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13. 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Yarborough  commended  pnd  inserted  the  speech  of  Sen. 
Moss  on  water  problems,  pp.  25698- X00 

Sen.  Boggs  inserted  an  editorial  ,\'0uj/ Buried  Rivers,"  stressing  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  investigation  of  all  available  sources  of  fresh  water. 

Sen.  Bennett  stated  that  work  is  now\ready  to  proceed  on  the  Bonneville 
unit  of  the  central  Utah  reel amat i on/p ro>ect  which  "will  enable  Utah  to  make 
the  most  beneficial  use  of  its  shar/  of  the  Colorado  River."  pp.  25712-13 


10.  RESEARCH  ANIMALS.  Sen.  McGee  staffed  that  theke  is  "a  vicious  black  market, 

operating  in  the  supply  of  pets/ for  research  wprk,"  and  inserted  an  article, 


"Animal  Lovers:  Beware  the  Pep  Thieves. 


pp. 


>719-20 


FOOD  COMMISSION.  In  response  to  a  request  by  Sen.\Javits,  Sen.  Mansfield 
announced  that  he  had  "no/doubt"  that  a  Commission\?n  Food  and  Fiber  will  be 
appointed,  pp.  2574l-4f 


12. 


FARMLAND.  Sen.  McClellan  inserted  a  letter  from  E.  A.  .laenke,  Acting  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  making  it  clear 
"that  any  land  whicn  has  been  cleared,  planted,  or  in  the\process  f  clearing 
prior  to  October  /,  1965,  and  used  for  soybeans  or  other  nonsurplus  crops,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not  be  addea\  to  the  conserving 
base  for  the  f/rm."  p.  25742 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


FARM  LABORf  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  inserted  an  article  describing  labor  problems  of 
apple  g/owers.  p.  A5731 


14.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Brown,  Calif.,  suggesting  th\t  a  new 
look  be  taken  at  foreign  aid  and  inserting  an  article,  "Strategy  for  Aii 


A5732-3 
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terest  and  acquisitiveness  upon  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  Columbus 
who  ohanged  the  history  of  the  world  by 
his  courage  and  determination,  and  it  is 
Columbus  who  best  deserves  the  day  we 
celebrate  in  his  honor.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  my 
Bridgeport  statement  and  this  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  n\  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  editoriak  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko,  as  follows: 

The  dedication  of  thi\  memorial  today  is 
more  than  a  tribute  to  aNreat  man. 

It  is  also  a  special  tribute  to  all  people  of 
Italian  descent  who  have  Followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Columbus,  for  tliyv  have  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  \merica  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  our^rst  pio¬ 
neer. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  determination, 
courage  and  conviction. 

He  was  a  man  who  possessed  a  profound 
faith  not  only  in  the  correctness  of  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  science  but  also  in  a  divine  des' 
tiny  and  the  protection  of  a  God  who  guides'' 
those  of  vision  and  purpose. 

He  was  a  romantic  and  an  idealist. 

But  he  was  also  a  realist  who  well  under¬ 
stood  that-he  faced  two  great  challenges. 
He  had  to  conquer  the  unpredictable  and 
perhaps  unknown  elements  of  nature.  He 
also  had  to  overcome  the  skepticism  and 
ridicule  of  most  of  the  then  known  world. 

Christopher  Columbus  probably  endured 
moments  of  doubt,  disappointment  and  des¬ 
pair,  as  do  all  men.  But  once  on  the  west¬ 
ward  course  with  his  three  frail  ships,  this 
captain  never  wavered  in  his  determination 
to  reach  beyond  the  horizon. 

Columbus  had  hoped  to  open  a  route  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  his  discovery,  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  civilization,  is  known  to  all. 

This  New  World  of  magnificent  beauty  and 
freshness  and  seemingly  unlimited  resources 
offered  mankind  a  new  hope  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  human  freedom,  justice  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

With  this  statue,  Bridgeport  pays  impres¬ 
sive  tribute  to  the  man  who  undertook  this 
historic  voyage. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  see  legislation  passed  which  would  honor 
Columbus  by  making  October  12  a  national 
holiday. 

During  the  last  Congress  we  were  partially 
successful  in  our  efforts,  and  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  this  work  this  year. 

I  hope,  as  I  know  you  do,  that  Columbv 
Day  will  soon  be  observed  across  the  Natij 
as  a  public  holiday. 

Actually,  however,  our  debt  to  Christopher 
Columbus  cannot  be  fully  repaid  by  declar¬ 
ing  a  holiday  or  erecting  a  memorial 

The  discovery  made  by  Columbus  pre¬ 
sented  mankind  with  a  challenge/for  a  bet¬ 
ter  life. 

We  pay  best  tribute  to  hi  of  and  to  the 
many  contributions  of  I tali:yf- Americans  by 
striving  to  retain  his  visioi/nd  courage  and 
to  live  up  to  his  challenge- 

The  Role  obTolvmbus 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  irony  in  the  fact 
that  the  Yale  University  publication  of  a 
pre-Columbian  n ytp  showing  the  new  world 
(in  much  abbreviated  form),  with  a  tribute 
to  the  explorations  of  Bjarni  and  Leif  Eric- 
son,  should  hAve  been  announced  on  the  eve 
of  Columbus  Day. 

For  whUe  it  has  long  been  undisputed  that 
Norse  seamen  had  preceded  Columbus  across 
the  Atlantic,  very  little  was  known  about  the 
effect />t  this  upon  the  intellectual  climate 
of  Europe — whether,  that  is,  geographers  and 
navigators  and  merchants  were  predisposed 


by  the  Norse  expeditions  to  accept  that  of 
Columbus  as  something  less  than  a  venture 
into  the  completely  unknown.  The  existence 
of  a  map  drawn  in  Switzerland,  perhaps  50 
years  before  the  Nina,  the  Pinta  and  the 
Santa  Maria  set  sail  from  Palos,  showing  a 
large  island  beyond  Greenland,  is  at  least  an 
indication  -that  the  Vikings  had  left  some 
impress  upon  European  consciousness. 

The  Yale  map,  therefore,  which  is  of  un¬ 
certain  provenance  but  has  impressive  testi¬ 
monials  to  its  authenticity,  is  certain  to  stir 
new  researches  into  the  efforts  of  the  largely 
nameless  voyagers  who  may  have  followed 
Leif  Ericson,  fished  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks  and  possibly  explored  the  edges  of  the 
main — and  told  their  tales  along  the  water¬ 
front  of  Europe’s  15th-century  ports. 

But  while  this  search  may  turn  up  useful 
materials  for  the  history  of  Europe’s  great 
explosion  across  the  seas,  and  may  produce 
stories  of  detection  as  fascinating  as  that  by 
which  the  Yale  map  was  found  and  authen¬ 
ticated,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  anything  will 
be  uncovered  that  would  seriously  impair  the 
greatness  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
achievement. 

For  even  if  Columbus  had  known  of  the 
Basel  map — had,  in  fact,  a  copy  of  it — the 
^little  patch  of  Vinland  in  “the  most  distant 
^maining  parts  of  the  western  ocean  sea” 
)uld  have  had  little  bearing  upon  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  Indies  by  sailing  west-, 
warck  And  what  is  more  important,  ti 
Viking,  forays  left  America  in  obscurity;  the 
voyagekpf  Columbus  turned  the  full  light  of 
Europeak  interest  and  acquisitiveness /poll 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  is  nigh  drama  in  the  sa ga/f  those 
intrepid  Norsemen  in  their  high-proved  little 
ships,  reaching  ever  westward  /across  the 
stormy  North  Artantic;  drama, yfoo,  in  the  as 
yet  unsung  journeys  of  those/who  may  have 
followed  them.  But  it  wa/columbus  who 
changed  the  history,  of  the  world  by  his 
courage  and  determination,  and  it  is  Colum¬ 
bus  who  best  deserves  day  we  celebrate 
in  his  honor. 


SENATOR  MA/SFIELD’£\DONTRIBU- 
TION  TO  U.Sr  POLICY  ONVlETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presklent,  no 
Member  at  the  U.S.  Senate  has  had  a 
more  constructive  influence  on  tne  evo¬ 
lution y6f  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam\han 
has  tile  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senior  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

[uch  editorial  comment  favorable 
inator  Mansfield’s  statements  on  Viet- 
1am  has  appeared  in  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  Representative  of  such  comment 
is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
September  16  issue  of  the  Rexburg  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  is  published  by  John  Porter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Rexburg  (Idaho)  Journal,  Sept. 

16,  1965] 

Nudge  Toward  Talks 

Though  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
has  not  always  publicly  agreed  with  admin¬ 
istration  policy  in  Vietnam,  his  recent  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject  offers  perhaps  the 
clearest  and  most  concise  summation  of  that 
policy  yet  heard.  His  speech  was  entitled, 
“Vietnam:  Narrowing  the  Issues.”  Its  main 
usefulness  lies  in  this — that  Mansfield  has 
intensified  the  focus  on  America’s  aims  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  majority  leader  did  more  than  this. 
The  whole  tenor  of  what  he  said  was  also  a 
reiteration  of  our  Government’s  willingness 
to  negotiate  for  peace  without  demanding 


any  restrictive  preconditions.  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  that  this  renewed  emphasis  on 
peace  talks,  evidently  made  with  President^ 
Johnson’s  blessing,  may  help  to  nudge  ti 
situation  off  dead  center  where  it  now  re/s. 

Senator  Mansfield  rightly  said,  without 
seeking  to  commit  the  United  States  tor  final 
agreement,  that  there  is  at  least  a  h<f(sis  for 
discussion  in  the  frequently  sta/i  views 
of  Moscow  and  Peiping — that  Vietnam  should 
continue  to  be  split  into  two  zones,  and  that 
all  foreign  military  presence  should  be  with¬ 
drawn.  There  is  nothing  ojdjectionable  in 
such  conditions,  as  long  aA  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  assumed  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  goverjlment  without  co¬ 
ercion. 

This  is  one  of  thread  conditions  Mansfield 
regards  as  basic.  Another  is  that  there  could 
be  either  an  independent  South  Vietnam  or 
a  unified  Vietnam,  if  either  kind  of  setup 
is  based  on  free  elections  in  accord  with 
the  Geneva  agreements.  The  third  condi¬ 
tion,  as  Mansfield  sees  it,  is  that  all  foreign 
forces  and/bases  should  be  withdrawn  when 
peace — wjth  guarantees  of  non-interfer¬ 
ence — has  been  achieved. 

Excessive  optimism  is  certainly  not  justi¬ 
fied/  But  Mansfield’s  summation,  along 
wiJA  diplomatic  efforts  behind  the  scenes, 
ly  have  brought  us  nearer  to  peace. 


THE  STEALING  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
PETS  FOR  RESEARCH  WORK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  vicious 
black  market,  operating  in  the  supply  of 
pets  for  research  work,  is  in  operation 
across  our  land.  It  is  a  scandal  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  because  it  brings 
heartbreak  to  the  owners  of  pets  spirited 
away  and  results,  too,  in  the  most  callous 
type  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals. 

The  scandal,  Mr.  President,  is  com¬ 
pounded  because  this  racket — and  that  is 
what  it  is — has  grown  up  around  the  need 
for  animals  in  conducting  research  which 
is  meant  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  such  research  is  greatly 
supported  by  public  money,  a  fact  which 
means  that  these  dognappers  are  oper¬ 
ating,  in  a  sense  under  subsidy  from  the 
Government. 

Parade  magazine,  in  its  issue  of  Sun¬ 
day,  October  10,  exposed  these  rustlers 
for  what  they  are.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  from  Parade  be 
jrinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

Animal  Lovers;  Beware  the  Pet  Thieves 

Washington,  D.C. — Rustlers  as  vicious  as 
any  who  aver  roamed  the  Old  West  are  prey¬ 
ing  on  th\  Nation’s  pets.  Organized  dog- 
and  cat-napmg  rings  are  stealing  animals  all 
over  the  UnirRd  States  and  selling  them  to 
hospitals  and  research  institutions.  They  are 
making  millionsNby  bringing  heartbreak  to 
children  and  elderk  and  lonely  people  as  well. 
These  pet  smugglers  are  also  guilty  of  the 
most  callous  cruelty  \p  animals  imaginable. 

A  Congressional  committee  recently  heard 
one  dog-and-cat  farm  i\  Pennsylvania,  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  animal  “Dacmvu,”  as  horrifying 
as  the  notorious  Nazi  gasvchamber  camp. 
Investigators  found  700  d ogs\am m e d  into  a 
dozen  10-foot-square  pens,  obie  pen  con¬ 
tained  more  than  70  dogs,  so  cicely  packed 
they  couldn’t  even  wag  their  tans  for  their 
rescuers.  Some  400  cats  were  craikned  into 
stacked  chicken  crates.  Dead  and  diseased 
animals  lay  among  the  living. 

Worse,  pet  rustling  is  subsidized  indirectly 
by  the  taxpayers.  That  is  why,  in  recent 
years,  it  has  blossomed  from  a  penny  ante 
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crime  to  its  present  astounding  proportions. 
Originally,  dogs  and  cats  were  stolen  to  be 
resold  as  pets  or  to  be  returned  for  the  re¬ 
wards.  But  the  increasing  use  of  animals 
in  meoical  research  has  created  a  boom  mar¬ 
ket,  nok  only  for  strays  but  for  any  cats  and 
dogs  that  can  be  delivered.  Few  questions 
are  askedvmd  fewer  answered  once  a  collar 
has  been  removed. 

Last  year  \  laboratories  and  hospitals  re¬ 
ceiving  Federal  research  grants  spent  be¬ 
tween  $30  minion  and  $50  million  on  dogs 
and  cats.  Morei  than  1.7  million  dogs  and 
500,000  cats  were.  sold  to  tax-supported  in¬ 
stitutions.  One  Federal  agency  alone,  the 
Poolesville,  Md.,  Animal  Center  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health,  spends  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  on  dogs  and  cats. 

With  such  money  invthe  market,  supply  is 
bound  to  meet  the  demknd.  Result — whole¬ 
sale  pet  smuggling  has.  been  reported  in 
most  of  the  50  States.  \ 

in  good  fai\h 

Most  persons  do  not  dispute  the  need  for 
animals  in  medical  research.  Immense  bene¬ 
fits  in  human  health  have  come  from  such 
experiments.  When  laboratories 'buy  animals 
for  research,  they  do  so  in  good  faith.  Many 
suppliers  are  also  reputable  breeders  and 
brokers.  \ 

Yet  investigators  believe  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  dogs  and  cats  that  wtod  up 
in  medical  tests  are  strayed  or  stolerX  pets. 
Once  snatched,  they  axe  quickly  whisked 
out  of  the  State  to  make  tracing  more  Clif- 
ficult.  To  further  confuse  the  trail,  they 
may  change  hands  a  number  of  times.  Most 
transactions  are  in  cash  with  no  meaningful 
bills  of  sale.  Identifying  tags  are  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  and  destroyed. 

Ultimately,  the  animals  wind  up  at  pet 
auctions.  Sometimes  dogs  and  cats  are  sold 
by  the  head,  more  often  by  the  pound.  The 
going  rate  is  about  10  cents  a  pound.  Pup¬ 
pies  and  kittens  fetch  as  little  as  10  cents 
apiece.  , 

The  rustlers  have  become  increasingly 
brazen  as  their  profits  have  zoomed  and  their 
smuggling  networks  have  become  more  eiyb- 
orate.  One  mother  in  Arlington,  JVs., 
watched  a  dognaper  get  out  of  his  tyuck, 
stride  boldly  into  her  yard,  snatch  a  peyright 
out  of  her  small  son’s  arms,  then  yeat  it 
down  the  highway.  Bravely,  she  gave  chase 
in  her  car  and  so  harried  the  dognaper  that 
he  finally  pulled  up  and  released  the  puppy. 

But  the  owners  of  most  stolen  dogs  and 
cats  never  see  their  pets  again.  /  A  77-year- 
old  lady  in  Utah  watched  helplessly  as  a  dog¬ 
naper  enticed  her  pet  out  of /her  yard.  A 
wheelchair  patient  last  montn  phoned  the 
New  York  Humane  Association  to  report  the 
loss  of  her  dog.  “Is  therenothing  you  can 
do?”  she  pleaded.  Elaine  Beck,  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  dog  trainer,  recently  wrote  to  the  U.S. 
Humane  Society — “We  iiyColumbus  are  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  wave  of  dognaping  we  are  almost 
desperate.”  / 

The  rustlers  have  mftny  ruses.  If  the  coast 
seems  clear,  they  m/y  simply  grab  pets  off 
the  streets  or  out  off  yards.  Female  dogs  are 
used  to  entice  made  dogs  into  wire  cages. 
Meat  scraps  and  yog  candy  are  also  used  as 
bait.  A  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rustler  painted 
his  truck  to  locra  official,  complete  with  the 
lettering  “anipial  shelter”  on  the  sides. 
Then,  posing  As  a  dogcatcher,  he  used  phony 
pretexts  to  t stke  pets  from  their  owners. 

Some  defers  go  from  door  to  door  plead¬ 
ing  for  pets  to  make  needy  children  happy. 
No  child  Xvill  ever  see  these  animals;  they 
will  die  cm  the  operating  table  if  they  do  not 
die  from  starvation  and  cruelty  before  they 
get  there.  A  New  York  high  school  teacher, 
who  rustled  pets  as  a  profitable  sideline, 
trained  his  6-year-old  daughter  to  beg  for 
cats,  saying  her  parents  needed  them  to 
catch  mice  on  their  farm. 

KENNEL  GIMMICK 

Other  rustlers  operate  behind  the  front  of 
kennel  keepers.  They  advertise,  offering  to 


board  pets  while  their  owners  are  away.  Thre 
hapless  owners,  upon  their  return,  are  tcfid 
with  many  regrets  that  their  pet  became  Un¬ 
manageable  and  escaped,  or  had  to  by  de¬ 
stroyed  as  an  act  of  mercy  after  contracting 
virulent  distemper.  I 

Many  successful  pet  peddlers,  witty  money 
to  bribe,  have  persuaded  keepers/  of  dog 
pounds,  animal  shelters,  and  evenf  humane 
societies  to  sell  them  pets  under  tUe  counter. 

One  dog  dealer,  who  tried  to  bribe  Frank 
Whelan,  superintendent  of  tl/e  Freeport, 
N.Y.  Animal  Shelter,  claimed  two  other  Long 
Island  animal  shelters  were  smuggling  dogs 
to  him.  One  had  used  the  Bribe  money  to 
pay  for  an  addition  to  his  house,  the  other  to 
build  a  swimming  pool.  / 

But  in  Whelan,  the  do&/ dealer  picked  the 
wrong  man.  Not  only  i/ as  Whelan  aware 
of  the  cruelty  in  the  illegal  pet  traffic,  but 
only  a  few  days  earlier,  a  collie  from  the 
shelter,  Shep,  had  ropsed  Whelan  and  his 
wife  in  time  to  pick  £p  their  5-year-old  son 
and  escape  from  th/ir  burning  apartmemnt 
building.  Shep  1  eA  them  to  safety.  Pre¬ 
tending  to  go  along  with  the  dealer,  Whelan 
helped  to  convict/  him  on  a  charge  of  com¬ 
mercial  bribery.  / 

A  veteran  Connecticut  State  detective, 
who  broke  \xp  a  dognaping  ring  and  re¬ 
covered  a  number  of  stolen  pets,  declared 
tersely,  “I’ve/  worked  on  every  kind  of  lar¬ 
ceny,  but  dognaping  is  about  the  meanest. 
It’s  tough  /or  parent  to  tell  a  4-year-old  that 
his  dog  h/s  been  taken.” 

Can  tpe  vicious  pet  rustling  racket,  with 
all  its  animal  and  human  cruelty,  be  curbed? 
And  win  this  be  done  without  depriving 
medic/al  science  of  much-needed  research 
\anin/a!s?  A  current  bill  would  require  all 
defers  to  be  licensed  and  inspected  for  hu¬ 
mane  conditions.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
n/cmt  would  also  set  standards  for  transpor¬ 
tation!,  as  it  does  for  other  livestock.  Dealers 
'woulit  be  required  to  house  each  animal  for 
5  daysv  which,  coupled  with  strict  provisions 
for  receding  the  description  and  origin  of 
each  animal,  would  at  least  help  owners  to 
recover  pats  that  have  disappeared. 

A  dog  isV  man’s  best  friend,  but  there  are 
times  whenXa  dog  needs  a  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  rnomng  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDINgX  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend¬ 
ing  question.  \ 

The  Senate  resumed  thev  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  that\the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  considerationVf  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14Pb)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Vet,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  Vf  the 
Labor -Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  \ 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  main¬ 
tain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
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trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  October  6,  1965,  pp.  25206- 
25215,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  with¬ 
out  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  recall  any  farm  bill  ever  considered 
by  the  Senate  that  received  longer  and 
closer  attention  than  the  ^>ill  now  before 
the  Senate.  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
Senate  side  for  3  weeks  and  on  the  House 
side  for  many  more  weeks  than  the  three 
I  have  just  mentioned.  When  the  Senate 
committee  completed  its  hearings,  the 
committee  held  executive  sessions  for  9 
successive  days  until  we  hammered  out 
the  bill  that  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
last  month. 

After  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  last  month,  a  conference  was  had 
with  the  House.  The  Senate  and  House 
conferees  sat  for  9  days,  morning  and 
afternoon,  in  attempting  to  reach  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  we  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  compliment 
the  Senators  who  joined  me  in  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House.  We  had  quite  a 
few  battles.  However,  at  the  end  of  9 
days,  we  hammered  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  fair,  comprehensive,  and  most 
flexible  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the 
two  gentlemen  sitting  to  my  left — Hatlcer 
Stanton,  who  is  the  counsel  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  has  been  for  quite  some  time; 
and  Henry  Casso,  our  economist. 

In  my  opinion  both  these  men  have 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  before 
the  conference,  particularly  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  bill  and  its  implications. 

I  spent  many  hours  with  these  two 
gentlemen  in  trying  to  grasp  every  facet 
‘of  the  bill.  As  we  all  know,  the  bill  dealt 
with  five  commodities.  I  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  written  state¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  read  into  the  Record. 
The  statement  indicates,  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  what  the  conference  finally  did. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  prefer  to 
yield  now  or  later?  I  have  three  or  four 
questions  to  ask. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  prefer  that  the  Senator  wait  until 
later.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  discuss 
wheat? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  discuss  that  subject  shortly,  and 
when  I  reach  that  point,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  represents  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  our  continuing  struggle  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  orderly  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
produce  adequate  but  not  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  protection  of  both  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  farmer. 

Since  1933  we  have  provided  for  so- 
called  action  programs  designed  to  ad¬ 
just  production  to  demand,  and  do  away 
with  the  excessive  overproduction  that 
drives  farm  prices  down,  as  well  as  with 
underproduction  which  brings  high 
prices  and  hardships  to  consumers.  I 
have  participated  in  the  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation  enacted  during  most  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  I  think  we  have  been  steadily 
moving  forward  to  meet  our  objectives. 
Technology  and  marketing  methods 
have  changed  greatly  during  this  period, 
making  our  legislative  task  more  difficult. 

That  abundance  should  be  a  serious 
problem  in  this  world  seems  ironic.  But 
U.S.  fanners  would  not  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  economically  without  a  bulwark 
against  the  staggering  impact  of  surplus 
production  on  their  incomes.  The  Con¬ 
gress  has  a  solemn  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  protection  and  assistance  agri¬ 
culture  must  have,  not  only  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmer  but  of  all  our  citizens 
and  even  of  the  whole  world. 

Consumers  and  others  should  not  take 
lightly  the  importance  to  their  own  well¬ 
being  of  a  sound  and  healthy  agricul¬ 
ture.  Abundance  to  consumers  has 
meant  an  unlimited  supply  of  food  and 
fiber.  As  a  result,  the  low-cost  of  food 
to  American  consumers  in  relation  to 
income  is  not  duplicated  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

In  opening  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  farm  legislation  several  weeks  ago,  I 
reviewed  many  aspects  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  our  economy.  I  shall 
dispense  with  the  details  today  but  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  that  many  of  us  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  tremendous  contri¬ 
bution  of  farmers  to  our  high  standard 
of  living.  Their  willingness  to  produce 
even  to  their  own  economic  disadvantage 
has  kept  our  store  shelves  filled  to  the 
brim  with  reasonably  priced  food. 

The  dramatic  success  story  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  all  too  frequently  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  headlines  and  intemperate 
statements  about  farmers  and  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  trying  problems.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  targets  is  the  high  cost 
of  Government  farm  programs.  This, 
too,  I  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
in  my  remarks  when  the  debate  began 
in  early  September  and  I  shall  not  repeat. 
Doubtless  farm  programs  are  costly  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  But  would 
anyone  of  us  care  to  put  a  dollars-and- 
cents  price  on  starvation  or  even  on  a 


little  starvation  because  of  insufficient 
food  supplies? 

In  addition  to  the  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  provided  to  consumers  at  home 
and  abroad,  agriculture  contributes  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  well-being  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy.  Farmers  are  truly  good 
customers. 

In  recent  years  farmers  have  been 
spending  about  $29  billion  a  year  for 
goods  and  services  needed  to  produce 
their  crops  and  livestock,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  $15  billion  a  year  for  the  same 
things  that  city  people  buy,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  household 
appliances,  and  other  pi-oducts  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

For  example,  each  year  farmers  spend 
over  $3  billion  for  new  farm  tractors  and 
other  motor  vehicles  and  machinery  and 
equipment;  about  $3.3  billion  for  fuel, 
lubricants,  and  maintenance  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  motor  vehicles;  and  about 
$1.6  billion  for  commercial  fertilizer  and 
lime.  Agriculture  uses  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  industry;  enough 
rubber  to  provide  tires  on  nearly  6  mil¬ 
lion  automobiles;  more  electricity  than 
the  six  New  England  States  combined; 
and  about  5  million  tons  of  steel  in  the 
form  of  machinery,  tracks,  cars,  fencing, 
and  building  material. 

This  Congress  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  complete  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  benefit  everyone  through  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

It  will  protect  farm  income. 

It  will  give  the  Government  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  more  positive  steps  toward 
eliminating  costly  farm  surpluses. 

It  will  put  U.S.  farmers  on  a  firm  com¬ 
petitive  footing  with  foreign  producers 
with  little  or  no  Government  export  sub¬ 
sidies. 

It  will  assure  U.S.  consumers  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices. 

It  will  enable  us  to  continue  our  un¬ 
selfish  sharing  of  abundance  with  those 
less  fortunate  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  much  flexibility. 

It  is  a  4-year  program  which  will  make 
possible  more  effective  planning  as  a 
means  of  achieving  our  goals. 

The  pending  measure  rests  on  much  of 
the  legislation  that  has  preceded  it.  It 
provides  new  tools  that  have  been  found 
necessary  and  modifies  existing  tools  to 
make  them  work  better.  If  used  prop¬ 
erly,  with  thought  and  imagination,  and 
a  minimum  of  politics,  these  tools  should 
enable  us  to  provide  an  orderly  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  system. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  mandatory 
control  program  for  corn,  with  penalties 
for  those  who  exceed  the  acreage  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply.  In 
1937  when  we  held  hearings  that  led  to 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  we  had  before  us  a 
picture  of  shortages  caused  by  drought 
in  1934  and  1936,  as  well  as  a  record  crop 
in  1937,  which  threatened  to  bankrupt 
farmers.  We  passed  a  law  providing  for 
an  ever-normal  granary  with  market¬ 
ing  quotas  on  corn  enforced  through 
marketing  penalties  of  15  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  excess  production.  Fol¬ 
lowing  enactment  of  the  1938  law  sup¬ 


plies  remained  in  line  with  demand,  and 
quotas  were  not  proclaimed  until  1941. 
That  quota  was  suspended  because  of 
the  national  emergency.  In  1954  the  au¬ 
thority  for  marketing  quotas  was  re¬ 
pealed.  This  was  a  mistake.  There¬ 
after  our  supplies  grew  to  unmanageable 
proportions  and  our  Government  was 
forced  at  tremendous  expense  to  buy  its 
way  out  of  this  mistake.  Since  1961  we 
have  been  gradually  returning  to  the 
type  of  control  we  provided  for  in  1938, 
although  not  as  rapidly  as  I  thought  we 
should.  In  fact,  history  has  been  re¬ 
peating  itself.  Faced  with  problems 
much  like  those  we  had  in  the  30s,  we 
moved  step  by  step  to  meet  them  in  the 
way  we  found  most  effective.  In  1961. 
as  in  1936,  and  in  1956,  we  provided  for 
payments  for  diverting  land  from  corn 
to  soil-conserving  crops.  For  1963  we 
provided  that  18  cents  of  the  support 
price  should  be  in  the  form  of  payments 
in  kind,  so  that  to  this  extent  the  pro¬ 
tection  or  the  price  support  umbrella 
would  be  removed  from  noncooperators. 
For  1964  and  1965  we  provided  the  Sec¬ 
retary  with  full  authority  to  make  such 
part  of  the  price  support  available  in 
the  form  of  payments  in  kind  as  he 
found  desirable  “to  insure  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  price  support  and  diversion 
programs  inure  primarily  to  those  pro¬ 
ducers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their 
acreages.”  The  legislation  before  us 
reiterates  this,  and  then  goes  further 
to  state  that  the  loan  level  may  be  re¬ 
duced  below  the  loan  level  for  1965  by 
such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may¬ 
be  necessary  to  promote  increased  par¬ 
ticipation.  Thus  the  bill  points  in  the 
direction  to  be  followed  and  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authority  needed  for  a 
more  effectives  program.  Some  of  the 
tools  provided  in  the  feed  grain  portion 
of  the  bill  are: 

First.  Authority  to  promulgate  acre¬ 
age  allotments  as  low  as  50  percent  of 
the  base  acreage. 

Second.  Authority  to  penalize  viola¬ 
tors  by  depriving  them  of  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  up  to  50  percent  of  the  support 
pi'ice — 62  V2  cents  per  bushel  under  the 
current  program. 

Third.  Authority  further  to  penalize 
violators  by  loss  of  price  support  pay¬ 
ments. 

Fourth.  Authority  to  bunch  up  pay¬ 
ments  on  any  part  of  the  permitted 
acreage  to  remove  any  incentive  for  over¬ 
production. 

Fifth.  Authority  to  reduce  the  sup¬ 
port  level,  both  loan  and  payment,  to  as 
little  as  65  percent  of  parity — about 
$1.03 — or  to  increase  it  to  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  parity. 

Sixth.  Authority  to  hold  market 
prices  to  the  loan  level  through  use  of 
payment-in-kind  certificates. 

Seventh.  Authority  to  encourage  the 
production  of  soybeans  instead  of  feed 
grains  on  the  acreage  allotment. 

Eighth.  Authority  to  encourage  diver¬ 
sion  of  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  to 
wheat  or  vice  versa. 

Ninth.  Authority  to  encourage  long¬ 
term  diversion  under  the  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program  from  feed  grains  to 
recreation,  or  other  use. 
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These  are  but  some  of  the  tools  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill.  They  permit  Imposi¬ 
tion  of  much  greater  penalties  than  the 
15  cents  a  bushel  we  provided  in  1938. 
The  Secretary  has  many  other  tools  in 
the  legislation  that  has  been  passed  since 
1933.  He  has  many  able  assistants  here 
in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  the  States, 
counties,  and  communities.  The  feed 
grain  producers  should  work  with  him 
to  the  end  that  a  truly  effective  program 
with  a  reasonable  Government  cost  may 
be  developed. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  are  not  completely 
satisfied  as  to  specific  provisions,  but  let 
me  assure  you  that  all  views  have  been 
considered  and  that  this  legislation  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  and  improved 
step  by  step  to  meet  all  valid  objections. 
From  our  starting  point  last  spring,  it 
seemed  as  though  any  agreement  would 
be  impossible.  Those  working  on  the 
legislation  through  many  months  and 
long  hours  have  hammered  and  fash¬ 
ioned  out  provisions  that  are  effective 
and  fair  to  all. 

For  example,  because  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  disagreement  early  this  year  as  to 
the  proper  type  of  program  for  cotton, 
that  commodity  was  omitted  from  the 
draft  bill  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration.  The  cotton  legisla¬ 
tion  that  was  worked  out  in  the  House 
provided  protection  primarily  for  the 
domestic  cotton  mills,  but  in  so  doing  all 
but  eliminated  the  protection  given  the 
farmer  by  previous  Congresses  both  as 
to  acreage  and  as  to  price.  The  16 
million  acre  minimum  national  allot¬ 
ment,  and  the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
price  support  range  were  preserved  in 
name,  but  not  in  reality.  Cooperators 
were  limited  to  85  percent  of  their  allot¬ 
ments  and  received  no  assurance  that 
they  would  receive  anything  for  the  15 
percent  they  were  required  to  divert. 
Noncooperators  who  had  allotments  in 
1965  could  plant  all  they  wanted  without 
being  subjected  to  marketing  penalties. 
The  marketing  quota  referendum  was 
retained,  but  the  only  producers  subject 
to  marketing  quotas  were  those  few  who 
had  no  allotment  in  1965.  While  the 
language  providing  price  support  at  65 
to  90  percent  of  parity  was  retained,  it 
was  applied  not  to  the  production  of  the 
acreage  allotment,  nor  to  the  production 
of  the  85  percent  of  the  allotment  that 
a  cooperator  was  permitted  to  plant,  but 
only  to  65  percent  of  the  allotment. 
Many  improvements  were  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  On  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
studied  the  subject  very  carefully  and 
although  there  was  disagreement,  finally 
approved  a  version  sponsored  by  me. 

During  Senate  debate,  the  Committee 
was  not  successful  in  persuading  the 
Senate  to  adopt  its  recommendation. 
However,  the  plan  finally  adopted  by  the 
Senate  contained  some  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  committee — 
among  other  provisions,  the  small  farm 
program  contained  in  the  committee 
version  was  retained.  A  guarantee  of  65 
to  90  percent  of  parity  on  a  farmers 
entire  allotment  was  also  retained.  The 
authority  to  exceed  allotments  was 
limited.  Cooperators  were  permitted  to 
plant  a  greater  percentage  of  their  allot¬ 


ments.  The  minimum  allotment  and 
price  support  range  were  given  some 
meaning,  and  cooperators  were  given 
price  assurances  on  their  entire  allot¬ 
ments,  as  I  have  just  Indicated. 

These  provisions  were  further  devel¬ 
oped  in  conference  and  now  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  protection  for  our  cotton 
farmers. 

The  16  million  acre  minimum  allot¬ 
ment  and  the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
price  support  range  were  preserved  not 
only  in  name,  but  also  as  actual  effective 
guarantee  of  farm  income. 

The  acreage  above  the  16  million 
minimum  that  may  be  planted  without 
penalty  is  limited  to  250,000  acres  in 
1966,  less  in  future  years  unless  the 
carryover  is  reduced  by  at  least  1  million 
bales  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
compromise.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Senate  version  provided  for  a  50 
percent  overplant  of  an  allotment;  but 
in  conference,  we  struck  from  the  bill  the 
House  provision  which  provided  for  an 
open  end  planting,  and  reduced  that  to 
a  maximum  of  250,000  acres. 

Cooperators  may  plant  at  least  87  Vz 
percent  of  their  allotments  in  1966,  more, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  in 
future  years.  On  that  part  which  the 
cooperator  is  not  permitted  to  plant,  the 
Secretary  must  make  diversion  payments 
available,  and  those  payments  must  be 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  parity.  On 
that  part  of  his  allotment  which  a  co- 
operator  is  permitted  to  plant,  price  sup¬ 
port  must  be  made  available  through 
loans  and  price  support  payments  at  not 
less  than  65  nor  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity.  These  price  support  payments, 
while  large  enough  to  assure  the  farmer 
of  65  percent  of  parity  on  all  his  per¬ 
mitted  acreage,  will  actually  be  made  on 
the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage 
planted  within  the  farm  domestic  allot¬ 
ment.  This  means  that  a  farmer  plant¬ 
ing  less  than  his  total  permitted  acreage 
will  receive  price  support  at  above  65 
percent  of  parity  on  the  yield  of  such 
smaller  acreage. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  the  minimum  na¬ 
tional  allotment  and  the  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  price  support  range  are  pre¬ 
served  in  effect.  A  producer  planting 
his  full  permitted  acreage  must  receive 
at  least  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  acre¬ 
age  he  plants,  and  at  least  25  percent  of 
parity  on  the  part  of  his  allotment  he  is 
required  to  divert.  The  Committee  had 
testimony  concerning  a  farmer  in  Fres¬ 
no,  Calif.,  who  received  a  Ford  Almanac 
Farm  Efficiency  Award  for  producing 
cotton  at  a  cost  of  18.1  cents  per  pound. 
If  28  cents  represents  65  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  it  would  appear  that  a  farmer  receiv¬ 
ing  a  diversion  payment  of  10.5  cents — 
25  percent  of  parity — on  that  part  of  his 
allotment  not  permitted  to  be  planted 
to  cotton  would  be  at  least  as  well  off 
as  if  he  had  received  65  percent  of  parity 
for  planting  cotton. 

In  addition  to  the  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  described  above,  the 
producer  and  the  Secretary  are  permitted 
to  agree  upon  further  diversion  of  acre¬ 
age  from  cotton  to  conserving  uses  for 
payments  not  exceeding  40  percent  of 
parity. 
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To  emphasize  and  demonstrate  the 
benefits  under  the  conference  agreement 
on  cotton  I  will  use  an  example  of  both 
a  small  and  a  large  farm. 

For  the  small  farmer  having  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  10  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the 
acreage  allotment  times  the  yield  is  3,600 
pounds  or  less,  the  blend  price  per  pound 
would  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
allotted  acreage  the  farmer  decided  to 
divert.  If  this  small  farmer  in  1966  elects 
to  plant  his  full  allotment  his  blended 
guaranteed  return  would  amount  to  30.8 
cents  per  pound,  composed  of  the  price 
support  payment  of  21  cents  per  pound 
on  100  percent  of  the  allotment;  the  price 
support  payment  of  9.42  cents  per  pound 
on  the  projected  yield  of  the  domestic 
allotment,  and  the  diversion  payment  of 
10.5  cents  per  pound  on  35  percent  of  the 
allotment  guaranteed  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  divert.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  elects  to  divert  the 
maximum  permissible  35  percent  of  the 
allotment  and  plant  only  his  domestic 
allotment,  his  blend  price  would  amount 
to  41.7  cents  per  pound,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  100  percent  of  parity.  This  would 
be  composed  of  the  price  support  loan 
of  21  cents  per  pound,  the  price  support 
payment  of  9.42  cents  per  pound  on  the 
projected  yield  of  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment;  and  double  diversion  payments 
totaling  21  cents  per  pound  on  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  allotment. 

The  large  cooperator  who  in  1966  re¬ 
duces  his  acreage  the  minimum  12.5  per¬ 
cent  required  would  receive  a  blend  price 
of  29.5  cents  per  pound  on  the  projected 
yield  of  his  permitted  acreage.  This  is 
composed  of  a  price  support  loan  of  21 
cents  per  pound ;  price  support  payments 
of  9.42  cents  per  pound  on  the  projected 
yield  of  the  domestic  allotment;  and 
diversion  payments  of  10.5  cents  per 
pound  on  the  mandatory  12.5  percent 
acreage  reduction.  If  this  same  farmer 
elects  to  comply  with  his  domestic  allot¬ 
ment,  which  is  65  percent  of  his  effective 
allotment,  his  blend  price  would  be  36.07 
cents  per  pound  or  about  86  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  composed  of  the  guaran¬ 
teed  21 -cent  price  support  loan;  the 
guaranteed  price  support  payment  of 
9.42  cents  per  pound  on  the  projected 
yield  of  the  domestic  allotment;  the 
guaranteed  10.5  cents  per  pound  on  the 
projected  yield  of  the  mandatory  diver¬ 
sion;  and  10.5  cents  per  pound  earned 
on  the  projected  yield  of  the  voluntary 
diversion.  Thus  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  provides  the  farmer  with  essentially 
the  same  income  guarantees  which  have 
been  developed  through  the  years,  while 
providing  for  such  adjustments  in  cotton 
acreage  as  are  required  to  bring  supplies 
in  line  with  demand. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
and  the  conference  substitute  provide  for 
a  so-called  one-price  cotton  program, 
under  which  the  mills  will  obtain  cotton 
at  the  world  price.  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
that  proposal  last  year,  and  I  do  not 
favor  it  this  year.  But,  I  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  work.  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  textile  industry 
which  sought  to  make  it  work.  Domestic 
consumption  has  not  increased  as  the  in¬ 
dustry  said  it  would.  Domestic  consum¬ 
er  prices  have  not  been  reduced  as  proph- 
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esied.  Exports  have  been  curtailed. 
The  bill  provides  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  with  the  necessary  flexibility 
that  it  and  the  industry  have  asked  us  to 
provide ;  and  I  think  they  should  use  this 
flexibility  to  increase  consumption,  re¬ 
duce  consumer  prices  and  expand  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  economy. 

The  act’s  provisions  would  extend  to 
cotton  the  basic  principles  of  acreage  di¬ 
version  utilized  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  This  would  enable  farmers  to 
reduce  their  cotton  acreage  without  suf¬ 
fering  a  loss  of  net  income.  The  lower 
production  level  in  combination  with  in¬ 
creased  exports  and  expanded  domestic 
consumption  would  make  substantial  in¬ 
roads  in  the  cotton  surplus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  bill  is  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  the  domestic  cotton  producer, 
but  also  to  II  countries  in  Latin  America, 
all  of  which  produce  cotton  and  all  of 
which  may  well  be  affected  by  the  action 
taken  by  Congress. 

These  countries  are  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Paraguay,  and  Peru. 

Of  these  nations,  Mexico  is  the  most 
important  in  this  respect  and  sells  its 
cotton,  I  understand,  at  present,  at  ap¬ 
proximately  24.7  cents.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  21 -cent  price  in  this 
bill  on  the  world  price  of  24.7  cents? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  that  the 
purpose  of  the  support  loan  is  to  prevent 
cotton  prices  from  taking  a  drastic  dip. 
Further,  the  loan  level  of  21  cents  re¬ 
fers  to  Middling  inch  cotton.  As  a  rule, 
the  cotton  produced  in  Mexico  is  long 
staple  and  therefore  commands  a  pre¬ 
mium  price. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  materially  affect  the 
24.7-cent  price  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  put  the  cotton  producer  of  the  United 
States  in  a  fair  competitive  position  with 
other  world  producers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  would  be  the 
effect - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interject - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  follow  through  with  this 
continuity - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  I  have  some¬ 
thing  pertinent  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  24.7  cent  price  would  do  would  make 


Mexico  repeal  its  export  tax  on  the  farm¬ 
ers  down  there.  The  price  is  21  cents 
and  the  tax  is  3  cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  Mexican  Government  to  decide. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  second  ques¬ 
tion  is:  What  would  be  the  effect,  let  us 
say,  on  the  Mexican  cotton  economy  in 
view  of  what  has  just  been  said?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  is  heavily  in 
our  favor,  and  that  this  is  a  factor  worth 
considering. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  re¬ 
peat,  cotton  production  in  Mexico  has 
been  increasing  for  quite  a  few  years.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  nor  of  the 
administration,  to  dump  cotton  we  now 
have  in  surplus  on  the  market  and  there¬ 
by  break  world  prices. 

I  assure  my  good  friend  from  Montana 
that  the  purpose  is  merely  to  provide  a 
realistic  method  of  competing  in  world 
markets  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  to  use  the  huge  surpluses  we  have 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
we  will  have  a  carryover,  in  August  of 
1966,  in  excess  of  15.6  million  bales,  and 
dump  any  portion  of  that  cotton  on  the 
market  at  bargain  basement  prices. 
Cotton  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  up 
for  reduced  U.S.  production  of  cotton  as  a 
result  of  our  acreage  cutback  under  the 
bill.  Cotton  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  supply 
our  requirements,  both  domestically  and 
for  export.  At  no  time,  in  my  opinion, 
will  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dump 
this  cotton  on  the  market  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  The  bill  provides  that  cotton  will 
be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  1 10  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  except 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
can  sell  at  market  prices  that  amount  of 
cotton  by  which  estimated  requirements 
exceed  the  production  of  upland  cotton 
but  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not 
to  affect  market  prices  unduly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mi'.  President,  if  I  may 
say  a  word  at  this  point,  the  21  cents  a 
pound  loan  price  is  not  intended  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  world  market  price  or  even  a 
selling  price.  The  21  cents  would  be  the 
loan  price  to  the  producer,  but  he  can 
take  advantage  of  any  higher  price  in 
the  marketplace.  The  bill  places  the 
minimum  resale  price  of  regular  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  of  cotton  at  110  percent  of 
the  loan  price.  If  you  add  carrying  and 
handling  charges,  this  will  price  most  of 
our  cotton  inventory  at  24.7  cents,  which 
is  approximately  the  world  market  price. 
It  may  vary  a  penny  or  two,  but  the 
loan  price  is  not  intended  to  establish 
the  market  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  really  pro¬ 
vided  in  order  to  prevent  a  crash  in  the 
market.  Before  1964  the  law  provided 
for  a  support  price  of  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  parity  and  an  export  subsidy. 
In  the  past  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  the  support  price,  and  the 
export  subsidy.  Under  those  circum¬ 


stances  our  competitors  abroad  had  only 
to  market  their  cotton  at  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  or  a  half  a  cent  below  that  price  and 
they  got  the  markets,  while  we  became 
the  residual  supplier  of  cotton. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  also  must  consider 
the  fact  that  a  good  share  of  the  cotton 
produced  in  Latin  America  is  marketed 
by  Americans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  produced  by 
Americans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  produced  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  our 
friends  abroad  should  be  alarmed  at 
this.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  let  them 
know  we  expect  realistic  competition 
from  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  alarmed  at  any  threat  to  cut 
the  world  market,  because  every  cent 
it  goes  down  it  will  cost  the  United  States 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  bill  will  not 
play  havoc  with  the  world  price  of  cot¬ 
ton,  but  rather  it  will  enable  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  to  compete  abroad  and  do¬ 
mestically  with  synthetics  and  foreign- 
produced  cotton.  What  has  happened 
with  our  price  support  program  in  prior 
years  is  that  cotton  acreage  in  the  United 
States  has  decreased  from  42  to  16  mil¬ 
lion  acres  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  will  be  de¬ 
creased  still  further. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  will  be  de¬ 
creased  still  further.  While  we  have 
been  decreasing  our  acreage  and  pro¬ 
duction,  foreign  production  has  shot  up 
astronomically. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  produced  53  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  market,  or  15  million 
bales.  All  the  remaining  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  of  the  world  produced 
only  12  million  bales.  We  still  produce 
the  same  15  million  bales,  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  increased  production  to 
36  million  bales.  So  the  effeqt  of  our 
high  support  loan  was  to  hold  an  um¬ 
brella  over  prices  for  the  entire  world, 
compelling  a  reduction  of  acreage  in  the 
United  States  while  encouraging  in¬ 
creased  production  abroad.  The  new 
cotton  program  contained  in  this  farm 
bill,  with  a  loan  level  based  on  the  world 
market,  eliminates  the  iniquitous  price 
umbrella  system.  This  will  enable  pro¬ 
ducers  to  compete  on  the  market,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  on  a  national  and 
realistic  basis.  It  will  free  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  burdensome  task  of  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  storing,  shipping,  and  com¬ 
pletely  dominating  cotton  and  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

And  most  importantly,  it  will  allow 
for  greater  flexibility  in  future  produc¬ 
tion  after  the  immediate  surplus  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  met. 

The  conference  committee  carefully 
and  judiciously  analyzed  the  matter  of 
how  increased  U.S.  exports  might  affect 
the  foreign  producers.  There  is  a  very 
clear,  firm  statement  of  policy  and  intent 
in  the  report  of  the  conferees  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
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exercise  care  and  caution  to  market  our 
cotton  so  as  not  to  break  the  world  price. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  and 
encouraged  by  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  said,  and  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  have  said.  In  their  remarks 
and  in  some  of  their  statements  they 
have  anticipated  questions  which  I  dic¬ 
tated  this  morning. 

For  example,  one  of  the  questions  was : 
What,  in  effect,  does  the  21-cent  price 
of  cotton  mean  when  other  charges  are 
piled  on,  at  least  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
American  farmer? 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  answered  that  question. 

Another  question  I  intended  to  ask  was 
that  I  noted  on  page  34  of  the  conference 
report  that — 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
large  quantities  of  CCC  stocks  be  dumped 
on  world  markets  at  fire-sale  prices. 

The  question  I  intended  to  ask  was, 
Could  the  Senator  amplify  that  state¬ 
ment  and  give  us  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  dumping  which  would  in  effect 
tend  to  drive  the  price  of  cotton  down  on 
a  worldwide  basis? 

The  answer  to  the  question  was  that 
there  would  be  no  dumping. 

Another  question  I  had  was.  Has  it 
been  the  practice  in  the  past  for  Latin 
America  and  other  cotton  producing 
countries  to  shave  U.S.  prices,  whatever 
they  might  be  pegged  at? 

I  gather,  from  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said,  that  that  does  hap¬ 
pen  on  occasion  on  a  minute  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  always  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past  10  years  under  our 
price  support  program.  They  knew  in 
advance  that  it  would  have  this  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Another  question: 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  this 
legislation  will  lower  U.S.  production  and 
thereby  introduce  balance  in  both  the 
U.S.  market,  and  hence  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  and  very  likely  have  a  stabilizing 
effect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  bill.  If  cotton  farmers  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  can  reduce 
our  surpluses.  In  other  words,  we  are 
making  it  possible  now  for  farmers  to 
plant  65  percent  of  their  allotted  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  up  to 
the  farmers  to  work  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  hope  that  the 
enormous  surpluses  that  will  face  us  in 
August  of  1966,  which  will  be  15.6  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  as  I  indicated  a  while  ago, 
will  be  cut  considerably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  two  more  questions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  are  world 
prices  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
U.S.  position  on  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are.  Like  any  other  commodity. 


cotton  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  world  prices, 
on  supply  and  demand,  on  quality,  and 
things  of  that  nature.  It  is  no  different 
than  any  other  commodity. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  our  foreign 
friends  fret  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
much  of  the  commodity  on  hand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  they 
are  afraid  of  dumping? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  De¬ 
partment  to  do  any  such  thing. 

As  pointed  out,  it  would  cost  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  to  the  Government  to  try  to 
dump,  and  get  nothing  for  that  cotton. 
All  that  cotton  is  there,  and  it  has  cost 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
way  of  price  supports. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  statement  of 
the  Senator  coincides  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  Each  1-cent  drop  costs  the  U.S. 
Government  $70  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  in  our  in¬ 
terest  to  have  the  price  drop. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  that 
the  price  of  cotton  will  or  will  not  drop 
by  3  cents  as  projected  between  in¬ 
terested  countries  of  Latin  America, 
merely  because  of  U.S.  legislation,  or  is 
world  price  affected  by  world  supply  and 
world  demand  and  by  price  decisions  of 
cotton-exporting  countries  as  well? 

Mr.  El  LENDER.  The  world  price  is 
affected  by  world  supply  and  demand  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  question.  It  is  like  any  other  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  first  part 
would  be  incorrect.  The  second  part 
would  be  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  And  we  hope 
our  foreign  friends  will  not  attempt  to 
dump  their  own  cotton  on  the  market. 
It  must  be  sold  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  other 
country  except  our  own  which  can  do 
any  dumping  of  an  significance.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  do  so.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Although  our  foreign  competitors  have 
no  surplus  now,  when  their  cotton  comes 
on  the  market  they  should  make  every 
effort  to  sell  it  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  not  dump  whatever  they  produce  on 
the  market. 

That  is  one  thing  that  may  tend  to 
break  the  market;  not  the  things  that  we 
do,  but  the  things  that  others  will  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  they  have  the 
assurance  that  we  will  not  dump,  on  the 
basis  of  the  limited  production  they 
have — they  do  not  have  a  good  deal — 
they  could  dump  and  it  would  not  affect 
the  market. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  why  a 
Senator  interested  in  title  I,  the  dairy 
section,  title  II,  the  wool  section,  title  III, 
the  feed  grain  section,  or  title  V,  the 
wheat  section,  all  of  which  I  approve, 
has  seen  fit  to  comment  on  cotton  and  its 
relation  in  the  bill  to  Latin  America. 

I  do  so  because  there  is  a  foreign  policy 
question  in  the  bill  before  us,  just  as  there 
will  be  an  important  foreign  policy  ques¬ 
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tion  in  the  sugar  bill  when  it  comes  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  recognize  so  far 
as  this  hemisphere  is  concerned — and  I 
am  speaking  only  of  this  hemisphere — 
that  there  is  an  interdependence  between 
all  the  countries  which  inhabit  this  part 
of  the  world.  So  far  as  our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  concerned,  we  have  a  heavy  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  in  our  favor  and  we  have 
to  recognize  that  when  we  take  we  ought 
to  give  something  for  it. 

I  am  delighted,  on  the  basis  of  this 
conference  report  and  the  statements  of 
the  able  and  qualified  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  this  assurance  is  being 
given  to  Mexico  and  10  other  Latin 
American  States  which  are  interested  in 
cotton.  All  those  countries  are  good  cus¬ 
tomers  of  ours,  and  all  of  them  buy 
more  from  us  than  we  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  not  greatly  improve  the  world 
cotton  situation  unless  we  have  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  cotton-producing 
countries.  As  I  understand  the  proposed 
legislation,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
increase  the  use  of  cotton  greatly,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  If  we 
do  that,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  our  present  very  large  carryover 
and  improve  the  market  not  only  for  the 
United  States  producer,  but  also  for  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  countries.  That,  as  I 
understand,  is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  As  I  pointed  out  pre¬ 
viously,  we  have  provided  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  ways  and  means  of 
curtailing  production  in  this  country.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  cottongrowers  of  this 
country  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
planting  65  percent  of  their  allotted 
acres.  If  they  did  that,  they  would  find 
that  they  would  receive  about  as  much 
net  income  on  65  percent  of  their  acres 
as  they  do  now.  In  doing  that  they 
would  also  be  reducing  the  enormous 
surplus  we  have  on  hand. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  within  the 
next  5  or  6  years  we  might  be  able  to 
reduce  the  huge  inventory  we  have  by 
from  5  to  6  million  bales. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  event  this  program 
does  not  achieve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  the  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  consider  an  interna¬ 
tional  cotton  agreement,  along  the  same 
lines  we  now  have  on  sugar,  coffee,  and 
wheat.  If  everyone  does  his  part,  the 
program  will  work  so  far  as  the  world 
cotton  market  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  other  Senators  in  stating 
that,  so  far  as  the  relationship  between 
cotton  and  synthetics  is  concerned,  cot¬ 
ton  is  by  far  the  superior  product.  I 
hope  that  the  Cotton  Council  and  other 
groups  interested  in  cotton  will  do  more 
to  propagandize  their  product,  because 
they  have  a  product  which  is  very  much 
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worthwhile.  I  believe  it  is  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  synthetics  in  part  because  of 
a  lack  of  recognition  on  their  part  of  the 
need  for  propagandizing  the  values  of 
cotton,  which  are  many,  as  anyone  who 
has  tried  both  can  testify.  Cotton  is  by 
far  the  superior  product. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posal,  made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
effect  that  consideration  might  well  be 
given  to  calling  a  world  conference  on 
cotton,  so  that  some  consideration  could 
be  given  to  doing  for  it  what  is  now  being 
done  for  wheat,  coffee,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  will  give  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  proposal,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  On 
that  basis  some  initiative  might  be  taken 
by  that  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ELLEJTOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  remarks  that  the  majority 
leader  has  made,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  use  of  cotton. 

If  those  who  grow  cotton  and  use  cot¬ 
ton,  the  textile  industry,  the  Cotton 
Council  and  others,  were  to  spend  50 
percent  of  what  is  now  being  spent  to 
advertise  synthetic  goods,  and  show  that 
cotton  is  far  superior  to  synthetics,  it 
would  increase  consumption  substan¬ 
tially. 

I  express  the  hope  to  Senators  who 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  textile  mills  that  they  will  persuade 
their  constituents  to  use  as  much  cotton 
fiber  as  possible,  because  if  they  fail  to 
keep  the  cotton  farmer  in  business  it 
may  affect  the  economy  of'  our  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  users  of 
cotton  cooperate  with  the  producers  of 
cotton  we  can  go  far  toward  utilizing 
more  of  the  fiber  and  thereby  permit  the 
growing  of  cotton  again  to  become  a 
healthy  business. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  relative  to  the  inter¬ 
national  cotton  agreement.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  handled  by  the  Department  of 
State,  God  help  the  cottongrowers  of 
this  country. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  a  question:  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  have  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  United  States  reduce  their 
acreage  so  as  to  hold  world  stocks  in 
line? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  if  farmers  desire  to  cooperate, 
they  must  curtail  their  allotted  acres 
by  12 y2  percent:  but  on  those  diverted 
acres  they  would  receive  a  payment  of 
25  percent  of  parity.  Then  it  would  be 
optional  with  them  whether  to  plant  the 
8754  percent  remaining  acreage.  How¬ 
ever,  if  they  desire,  they  can  plant  as 
low  as  65  percent  of  the  allotted  acres 
and  obtain  payment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct;  but 
if  that  is  to  be  done,  the  surplus  will  be 
locked  up  and  not  sold,  as  has  been  in¬ 
timated  in  this  debate. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  the  surplus  will 
not  be  locked  up. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  that  were  to  hap¬ 
pen,  the  American  farmer  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  holding  world  stocks  in  line. 
Are  we  not  going  to  use  the  surplus  to 
regain  our  historic  share  of  the  inter¬ 
national  cotton  market,  as  the  law  re¬ 
quires,  without  dumping? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Under  the 
bill,  if  production  in  1966,  let  us  say,  is 
below  our  requirements  by  2  million 
bales,  cotton  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  be  sold  in  order  to  make 
up  the  2  million  bale  deficiency  between 
production  and  the  amount  sold  abroad 
and  used  in  this  country.  In  addition, 
CCC  stocks  may  be  released  in  redemp¬ 
tion  of  payment-in-kind  certificates. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  no  restriction  on 
the  price  at  which  CCC  may  sell  for  ex¬ 
port.  Section  203  of  the  1965  act  re^ 
quires  CCC  to  sell  for  export  at  competi¬ 
tive  world  prices. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  law  provides 
that  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  historic  share  of  the  world 
cotton  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  law. 
We  hope  that  that  will  happen.  I  was 
attempting  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  by  reducing  pro¬ 
duction,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  cotton 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  fill  in  the  gap  between  production  and 
our  requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
for  export. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  to  export  more 
cotton  than  we  have  been  exporting;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  do  not  wish 
to  alarm  the  Senator  by  saying  that  we 
hope  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  re¬ 
duce  their  acreage  to  65  percent  of  their 
allotment.  They  may  do  that  if  they 
please.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  do  that  so  long  as 
there  is  so  large  a  surplus  on  hand. 

What  will  happen?  If  we  assume 
that  our  domestic  and  foreign  consump¬ 
tion  will  aggregate,  let  us  say,  15  million 
bales,  and  we  produce  only  13  million 
bales,  under  the  law  2  million  bales  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  sold  at  the  market 
price.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  3  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  that  amount  can  be  taken 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  sold  in  order  to  meet  domestic  and 
foreign  needs  for  that  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Fifteen  million 
bales  would  be  about  the  right  figure. 
If  production  is  13  million  bales,  2  mil¬ 
lion  bales  would  come  out  of  stocks.  / 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows  that  under  the  law  we 
have  a  one-price  system,  but  that  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  price  at  which  the 
Corporation  can  sell  for  export.  If  we 
can  find  customers,  we  can  sell  all  we 
have  on  hand. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Production  is  being 
cut  in  this  country,  and  it  is  being  cut 
for  the  benefit  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No ;  the  Senator  is 
in  error.  The  Senator  is  raising  a  hob¬ 
goblin,  and  he  knows  it. 


What  does  it  cost  either  the  CCC  or 
the  cooperatives  to  store  a  bale  of  cotton 
for  a  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors.  In  some  warehouses, 
it  may  be  as  much  as  55  cents  per  month. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  an  interesting 
figure;  I  think  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  between 
$5  and  $6  a  bale  for  a  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Normally,  it  would 
cost  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
37  cents  a  bale. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Figures  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  re¬ 
tention  of  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  $25.15,  or 
about  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  year? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  For  2  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  what  length 
of  time  is  a  bale  of  cotton  usually  held? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  storage? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  storage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  including  interest,  insurance, 
and  handling  charges  in  his  figure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
everything. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  beyond 
storage 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  figure  includes  interest  and  other 
fringe  charges. 

How  long  is  a  bale  of  cotton  usually 
kept  in  storage?  Two  years?  Four 
years? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  depends  upon 
the  surplus,  the  grade,  the  demand,  and 
a  number  of  other  circumstances.  It 
would  also  depend  upon  the  area  where 
the  cotton  is  grown. 

I  would  estimate  that  the  period  aver¬ 
ages,  perhaps,  20  months  in  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  under  2 
years? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  same 
be  true  of  cooperatives? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  would  be  no 
direct  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  that  case. 
We  were  attempting  to  develop  a  cost - - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  would  be  a 
20-month  cost? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  cost  of  storage 
during  a  20-month  period  is  $20.15. 
That  includes  the  cost  of  acquisition,  in¬ 
terest,  handling  charges,  grade  deterio¬ 
ration,  and  all  other  items  connected 
with  storage  and  handling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 

THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
feed  grain  program  would  continue  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  it  has  been  with 
some  modifications  designed  to  increase 
its  effectiveness  at  lower  cost.  As  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  feed  grain  acreage  may 
be  held  out  of  production  with  income- 
maintaining  payments  to  farmers.  Mar¬ 
ket  price  support  would  continue  at 
around  world  price  levels,  with  direct 
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payments  to  producers  to  bolster  farm 
Income.  This  pricing  would  provide  the 
base  for  feed  grain  exports  to  move  up¬ 
ward  to  new  record  levels  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  export  payment  asistance. 

The  reduction  which  has  occurred  in 
the  feed  grain  surplus  in  the  face  of 
dramatically  rising  yields  is  most  wel¬ 
come,  even  though  it  has  been  extremely 
costly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  program 
over  the  past  4  years  has  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  higher  farm 
income  level  which  this  year  may  reach 
$13.5  billion  for  realized  net  income,  the 
highest  in  more  than  a  decade.  One  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  high  cost 
is  the  relatively  low  participation  so  that 
the  acreage  diversion  efforts  of  program 
participants  is  partially  nullified  by 
others.  My  own  personal  belief  is  that 
a  mandatory  program  would  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  less  costly.  My  views  have 
not  prevailed  and  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
of  compromise.  The  act  does  have  a 
provision  that  would  enable  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  direct 
payment  portion  of  price  support  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  higher  participa¬ 
tion  through  lower  market  prices.  This 
provision,  of  course,  must  be  used  most 
judiciously  in  order  to  prevent  an  un¬ 
warranted  expansion  in  livestock  output 
through  lower  priced  feed. 

The  wheat  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  passed  by  the  Senate,  except  that 
a  new  provision  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Senate  version  assuring  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  blended  support  from  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  sources  of  $1.90  per  bushel  for 
4  years.  The  substitute  provides  that, 
for  1966,  the  support  price  for  wheat  ac¬ 
companied  by.  domestic  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  must  be  100  percent  of  parity, 
and  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
not  be  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  This 
should  assure  producers  of  a  total  sup¬ 
port  of  $l.MVz  in  1966  if  parity  remains 
at  $2.57  per  bushel.  For  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  the  substitute  measure  assures  the 
producer  of  returns  from  Government 
support  and  payments  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  toal  support  per  bushel  pro¬ 
vided  for  1966  This  gives  the  wheat 
producer  a  minimum  assurance  that  he 
can  rely  upon  for  all  4  years.  Any  addi¬ 
tional  returns  that  might  be  provided 
by  the  market  on  the  basis  of  market 
needs  for  the  particular  quality  of  wheat 
produced,  or  on  the  basis  of  general  mar¬ 
ket  factors,  would  increase  the  producer’s 
return  above  that  assured  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  explained 
very  well  the  provisions  of  the  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  wheat  section.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
misinformation  being  printed  in  various 
farm  letters  and  other  publications.  I 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  to  pin  down 
the  provisions  of  the  wheat  section  a 
little  more  firmly. 

For  1966  and  the  3  following  years, 
the  price  support  for  wheat  consumed 


domestically  for  food  is  set  at  not  less 
than  500  million  bushels,  and  that  would 
be  at  full  parity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  For 
all  other  wheat  the  price  support  will 
be  $1.25  a  bushel  for  1966.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  these 
two  support  levels  would  figure  out  at 
$1,845  a  bushel  blended  price  support 
for  1966.  However,  if  parity,  which  was 
$2.57  a  bushel,  on  June  30,  1965,  should 
drop  below  that  figure  by  June  30,  1966, 
the  price  support  could  then  be  a  little 
lower. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  par¬ 
ity  should  increase  above  $2.57,  the  price 
support  for  that  portion  consumed  in 
the  United  States  for  human  food  would 
be  increased. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
chances  are  that  parity  will  increase 
since  the  costs  of  farm  production  are 
constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Parity 
on  June  30,  1961,  was  $2.37.  On  June 
30,  1962,  it  was  $2.42.  On  June  30,  1963, 
it  was  $2.51.  On  June  30,  1964,  it  was 
$2.52.  On  June  30,  1965,  parity  was  $2.57 
a  bushel. 

As  the  Senator  stated,  this  would  bring 
the  blended  price  to  $1,845  a  bushel,  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Then  not  less  than  this  level  of 
the  price  support  would  be  guaranteed 
for  the  future  years  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Whatever  price  total  support  the 
farmers  received  in  1966  will  be  the  min¬ 
imum  that  they  will  receive  for  the  years 
1967,  1968.  and  1969. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
loan  rate  were  lowered  because  the  feed 
grain  price  support  were  lowered  to  which 
wheat  price  supports  are  tied,  provision 
would  then  be  made  to  pay  wheat  farmers 
for  their  mandatory  acreage  reduction 
for  which  no  payment  is  made  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
allotted  wheat  acreage  were  to  increase 
above  50  million  acres,  this  mandatory 
provision  for  minimum  supports  would 
not  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
small  farm  allotments  are  not  a  part  of 
the  47.5-million-acre  allotments  now  in 
effect,  and  they  would  not  be  in  the 
estimated  50-million-acre  allotment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  They  would  not  be  counted  in  the 
allotment  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  this  mandatory  minimum  sup¬ 
port  provision  applied. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
not  correct  that,  while  not  stated  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  this  bill,  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee 
to  limit  the  authority  to  graze  acreage 
diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
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feed  grain  programs  to  disaster  situa¬ 
tions,  and  that  authority  for  this  would 
have  to  be  granted  by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  has  answered  all  my 
questions. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  finally 
approaching  enactment  of  a  farm  bill. 
A  few  months  ago  it  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  would  have  a  farm  bill. 
The  farmers  will  now  have  a  4-year  pro¬ 
gram  to  look  forward  to.  They  will  know 
almost  exactly  the  type  of  program  they 
will  have,  so  will  be  able  to  plan  their 
operations  much  better. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  for  this  accomplishment.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  patience,  ability,  and 
endurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  we 
would  not  have  had  a  bill  at  all. 

We  have  had  the  able  assistance  of  one 
of  the  best  staffs  any  committee  has  ever 
been  blessed  with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind.  I  return  the  compliment  to  him. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was 
a  member  not  only  of  the  committee,  but 
also  of  the  conference.  Except  for  his 
patience  and  diligence  in  working  with 
us — as  is  also  true  of  my  good  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken] — we  might  not  have  had  any  bill 
at  all. 

We  all  had  our  hard  times  before  the 
conference  committee.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  we  had  not  all  maintained  our 
patience  we  would  have  had  no  bill  at 
all.  However,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  conferees  and  our  knowledge  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  do,  we  succeeded, 
I  believe,  in  hammering  out  a  good  bill. 
It  will  all  depend  on  the  administration 
of  the  measure. 

We  provided  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  many  tools  in  this  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  that  he  will  use  them.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
assist  consumers  and  maintain  farm 
prices  at  a  fair  level. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  do  this,  we 
shall,  of  course,  have  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  him  and  do  something  about  his 
failure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  chaired  hearings  on  this  bill 
week  after  week,  sometimes  when  he 
was  virtually  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  present.  Many  of  the  other 
committee  members  were  engaged  in 
markup  and  executive  sessions  elsewhere. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  we 
sat  for  9  long  days  in  executive  session 
in  an  effort  to  carefully  mark  up  the 
bill  so  it  would,  in  every  way,  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  needs  of  the  various  agricul¬ 
ture  commodities.  Then,  when  the 
measure  went  to  conference,  it  involved 
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another  9  long  days  of  the  same  arduous 
process.  It  is  a  complex  bill.  The  view¬ 
points  were  rather  different,  although 
in  the  end  result,  we  were  able  to  resolve 
the  most  glaring  divergencies. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out,  if  we  had  not  all  kept  our 
heads,  we  would  likely  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  bitterness  and  perhaps  no  bill 
at  all,  had  we  not  approached  each  dis¬ 
similarity  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
compromise. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  that  every  conferee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  executed  his  duties 
seriously  and  diligently.  Every  conferee 
worked  hard  with  the  dedicated  purpose 
of  trying  to  draft  the  best  bill  possible 
while  upholding  the  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  They  did  this  very  effectively. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  pointed  out,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  Senate  committee  has  a  more  capa¬ 
ble,  more  dedicated,  more  loyal,  or  more 
efficient  staff.  I  refer  to  Harken  T.  Stan¬ 
ton,  the  committee  counsel,  and  to  Henry 
J.  Casso,  the  economist.  I  have  called 
on  them  time  after  time  and  they  have 
always  been  most  cooperative.  If  they 
did  not  have  the  information  at  hand, 
they  always  got  it. 

The  other  members  of  the  staff,  James 
M.  Kendall,  Cotys  M.  Mouser,  and  all  the 
others  have  handled  their  duties  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  I  am  happy,  indeed, 
to  pay  tribute  to  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  on  behalf  of  the  staff.  I  know  they 
are  deserving  of  every  word  he  has  ut¬ 
tered. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates 
would  be  supported  at  parity,  or  as  near 
thei'eto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel.  This  has  created  the 
impression  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Secretary  had  a  certain  amount  of  dis¬ 
cretion  in  fixing  the  support  level  be¬ 
tween  $2.50  and  full  parity.  The  House 
conferees  and  the  Department,  however, 
explained  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  $2.50  minimum  was  intended  as  a 
floor  in  the  event  parity  should  drop  be¬ 
low  that  figure.  The  language  “as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable”  refers  only  to  the  problem 
of  rounding  to  the  nearest  penny.  The 
conferees  felt  that  the  support  level 
should  be  full  parity,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that,  and  so  struck  out  the 
$2.50  minimum  provision.  With  the  as¬ 
surance  that  any  problem  of  rounding 
that  the  Department  might  have  could 
not  affect  the  support  level  by  as  much 
as  a  penny  a  bushel,  the  conferees  left 
in  the  language  requiring  the  support  to 
be  “as  near  as  practicable”  to  full  parity. 
Actually  the  parity  price  is  already  a 
rounded  figure,  and  since  the  percentage 
to  be  applied  to  it  is  100,  the  support 
level  should  be  100  percent  of  parity 
without  any  additional  rounding. 

The  loan  level  of  $1.25  for  1966 
should  be  about  the  world  value,  so  that 
wheat  will  be  able  to  move  freely  into 
world  markets  with  no  Government  sub¬ 
sidy.  For  1967,  1968,  and  1969  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  given  complete  authority  to 
fix  the  loan  value  so  that  wheat  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  move  into  export  without  any 
subsidy  of  any  kind. 

Farmers  will  receive  part  of  their  par¬ 
ity  price  for  domestic  consumption  from 
domestic  users  and  part  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  limits  the  cost  of  certificates  to 
domestic  processors  for  all  4  years  to 
not  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  loan  value  and  $2  per  bushel.  On 
exports,  variable  certificates  will  be  in 
effect  and  farmers  would  share  in  any 
net  gain  in  total  export  returns  over  and 
above  Government  export  payments. 

The  program  would  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  in  line  with  needs  and  continue 
the  improved  supply-production  rela¬ 
tionship  achieved  during  the  past  5 
years.  Exports  would  continue  at  high 
levels,  and  hopefully  a  larger  share  would 
be  sold  for  dollars. 

The  cropland  adjustment  provisions 
would  supplement  the  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  by  providing  more  permanent  re¬ 
tirement  of  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grain 
acreage  with  less  expenditure  of  funds. 
Substantial  acreages  could  be  taken  out 
of  cultivation  under  this  program.  It 
would  be  particularly  attractive  to  those 
farmers  who  want  to  shift  their  farming 
operations  but  cannot  under  their  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances.  It  would  also  give 
older  farmers  who  find  it  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  age,  to  continue  farming 
a  chance  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
surplus  solution  by  retiring  their  land. 

The  assured  return  that  farmers  would 
obtain  for  long  time  retirement  should 
enable  them  to  take  their  acreage  out  of 
production  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  At  the  same  time,  their  in¬ 
comes  would  be  maintained. 

It  would  provide  for  shifting  the  land 
to  other  uses  in  recognition  of  our  dy¬ 
namic  and  changing  land  needs.  These 
shifts  could  enhance  our  recreational 
opportunities.  The  act  specifically 
would  provide  assistance  in  using  the 
land  taken  out  of  production  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking.  Our 
expanding  urban  populations  have 
greater  and  greater  need  for  more  rec¬ 
reational  areas.  Conservation  practices 
on  these  lands  could  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
However,  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
major  direction  of  this  title  would  be 
aimed  at  less  costly  retirement  of  land 
from  the  production  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  question  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  after 
considerable  effort,  he  obtained  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  land  producing  tame  hay, 
alfalfa,  or  clover  which  had  been 
planted  within  the  past  5  years  as  crop¬ 
land  which  might  be  retired.  That  5- 
year  provision  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
House. 

Then  we  find  another  provision  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  agreements  entered  into 
for  the  first  year,  1966,  which  requires 
the  producer  to  divert  from  production 
all  of  one  or  more  crops  designated  by 
the  Secretary. 


As  I  understand,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  already  has  interpreted  such 
crops  to  mean  crops  in  surplus,  or  price- 
supported  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  sorghum,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  which  have  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  or  diversion  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Any  crop;  that  is 
correct,  but  the  Secretary  has  indicated 
that  he  will  attempt  to  obtain  retirement 
of  those  crops  with  allotments  or  base 
acreages. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  requirement  is  for 
the  year  1966.  Then,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  following  3  years,  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  do  not  have  the  same  require¬ 
ment,  unless  the  Secretary  so  decides; 
he  can  decide  how  much  of  what  crop 
shall  be  retired,  and  as  I  understand,  it 
could  be  any  amount  from  zero  to  100 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  left  to  his  dis¬ 
cretion. 

While  previous  provisions  basically  re¬ 
flect  in  large  part  the  recommendations 
by  the  administration,  the  rice  title  re¬ 
affirms  the  current  program  and  does  not 
reflect  the  administration’s  recommen¬ 
dations  for  a  certificate  program.  The 
conferees  approved  the  Senate-passed 
version  to  extend  to  the  rice  producers 
the  same  income  protection  that  cotton, 
feed  grain,  and  wheat  producers  are  af¬ 
forded  when  their  acreage  is  reduced. 
Rice  producers  increased  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  our  increased  needs  for  rice 
for  export  and  for  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  It  is  equitable  that  if  their 
acreage  should  be  reduced  below  the 
present  1.8  million  acres,  payments 
should  be  provided  to  offset  the  loss  of 
income  on  the  acreage  taken  out  of  rice. 
However,  in  no  event  could  acreage  be 
reduced  below  the  present  1.6  million 
acreage  minimum  now  in  the  law.  The 
payment  provisions  would  be  similar  to 
those  for  other  commodity  programs. 
Another  provision  would  keep  the  sup¬ 
port  price  relationships  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  where  they  are  presently. 
The  price  difference  between  long-  and 
short-grain  rice  has  been  widening  rap¬ 
idly  in  recent  years.  This  provision 
would  prevent  a  greater  spread  than  now 
prevails. 

The  dairy  title  would  enable  producers 
in  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order 
areas  to  tailor  their  production  to  the 
amount  needed  for  fluid  milk  consump¬ 
tion.  Milk  for  this  use  commands  a 
higher  price.  At  present,  this  higher 
price  and  the  lower  price  for  milk  used 
for  other  purposes  such  as  butter,  ice 
cream  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  are  blended 
together  and  the  producer  gets  a  price 
reflecting  both  uses.  Under  the  base 
plan,  he  v/ould  be  able  to  supply  his  share 
of  the  fluid  market  and  get  the  higher 
price  on  what  he  produced.  This  would 
enable  him  to  discontinue  producing  for 
the  lower  price  use  if  he  wished.  To 
the  extent  that  producers  in  the  high¬ 
er  cost  fluid  areas  would  utilize  this  pro¬ 
vision,  Government  surplus  purchas¬ 
ing  would  be  reduced. 
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The  plan  could  go  into  effect  only  after 
approval  by  producers  voting  individ¬ 
ually  in  a  milk  marketing  order  area. 

The  wool  title  continues  the  payment 
program  on  much  the  same  basis  as  it 
now  is  authorized.  In  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  income  of  sheep  producers,  the 
minimum  level  of  price  support  would 
be  increased.  Currently,  this  increase 
would  amount  to  about  3  cents  per  pound. 
The  provision  for  an  increase  to  small 
producers  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
bill. 

The  miscellaneous  title  would — 

Permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  acreage  measurements  or  any  other 
means  to  determine  farm  eligibility  un¬ 
der  a  USDA  program.  The  Secretary 
could  thus  provide  for  certification  by  the 
farmer  of  his  compliance,  saving  the 
costs  involved  in  measurement. 

Set  forth  conditions  for  the  sharing  of 
acreage  allotments,  history  acreages,  and 
base  acreages  in  reconstituting  farms. 

Provide  for  use  of  projected  farm  yields 
instead  of  normal  yields  for  all  commod¬ 
ities.  The  farmer  would  be  permitted 
to  prove  his  actual  yields  during  the  base 
period,  and  the  projected  yield  could  not 
be  less  than  such  actual  yield. 

Extend  the  provision  authorizing  the 
leasing  of  specified  tobacco  allotments. 

Continue  the  exemption  of  boiled  pea¬ 
nuts  from  the  peanut  definition  for  acre¬ 
age  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
grams. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  to  study 
the  parity  income  position  of  fanners  and 
report  not  later  than  June  30,  1966. 

Permit  transfer  of  acreage  allotments 
or  feed  grain  bases  on  public  lands  under 
certain  conditions. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  dairy  products  from  market 
supplies  to  fill  needs  of  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  donation  and  aid  programs. 

The  eight  titles  of  this  act  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  agriculture.  The  4- 
year  life  of  the  proposed  legislation 
fashioned  out  of  many  months  of  hear¬ 
ings  and  discussions  offers  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  execute  a  more  orderly  and  better 
planned  assault  on  farm  problems  than 
the  1-  and  2 -year  programs  of  the  past 
few  years. 

The  success  of  these  titles  in  achiev¬ 
ing  their  goal  of  more  stable  agriculture 
will  require  more  than  the  passage  by 
Congress  or  good  administration  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Much  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  with  farmers,  users  of 
faim  commodities,  exporters  and  others 
who  by  their  conduct  will  govern  its  suc¬ 
cess,  part  success  or  failure  in  the  final 
analysis. 

The  Government  with  its  program  can 
do  only  so  much  to  protect  farmers  from 
themselves.  I  can  sympathize  with  in¬ 
dividual  farmers’  desires  to  squeeze  the 
maximum  production  out  of  his  acreage. 
But  when  this  added  production  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  mounting  surplus,  the  farm¬ 
er  is  only  doing  himself  economic  harm 
in  the  long  ran.  Further,  when  the 
practices  leading  to  increased  production 
also  affect  the  quality  of  a  commodity 
adversely  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
some  instances,  farmers  will  be  losers. 


Markets  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
operate  more  freely  than  under  past  pro¬ 
grams.  But  with  this  increased  freedom 
goes  the  need  to  act  responsibly  and  not 
indulge  in  practices  that  could  lose  or 
limit  the  new  freedom. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  cotton 
textile  industries  have  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  now  to  live  up  to  their  predictions 
of  the  past,  if  this  program  would  sur¬ 
vive.  But  others  who  use  farm  commod¬ 
ities  must  tax  their  ingenuity  to  keep 
consumption  of  farm  commodities  grow¬ 
ing  and  expanding,  both  in  the  interests 
of  more  people  sharing  in  adequate  diets 
and  in  the  interests  of  keeping  pace  with 
expanding  farm  production. 

Exporters  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  move  to  higher  levels  of  shipments 
under  the  world  pricing  provisions  of  this 
act.  But,  price  alone  is  not  enough,  the 
importing  countries  must  be  supplied 
with  high  quality  and  uncontaminated 
commodities  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  bill  can  open  the  door  to  a  better 
and  more  prosperous  agriculture,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  op  Principal  Provisions  of  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 

TITLE  I - DAIRY 

Milk  marketing  orders:  The  act  amends 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  to 
provide  authority  to  incorporate  in  milk 
marketing  orders  a  so-called  class  I  base  plan 
under  which  the  producers  under  an  order 
can  be  allocated  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  class  I  fluid  milk  marketing  on  the  basis 
of  their  marketings  in  the  marketing  area 
during  a  prior  representative  period.  Pro¬ 
ducers  receiving  such  a  base  would  be  assured 
that  for  the  amount  of  milk  marketed  within 
their  base  representing  their  share  of  the 
class  I  market  they  would  receive  payment 
on  the  basis  of  such  high  value  use.  On  milk 
which  they  marketed  in  excess  of  their  base 
they  would  receive  only  the  manufacturing 
milk  price  (lowest  value  use).  New  pro¬ 
ducers  under  an  order  could  only  acquire  a 
base  by  allocation  from  any  overall  increase 
in  class  I  fluid  milk  consumption  in  the 
market  or  from  abandoned  bases,  or  by  ac¬ 
quiring  a  base  through  transfer  from  a  base 
holding  producer.  This  plan  where  adopted 
would  guarantee  the  producer  having  a  base 
that  he  could  receive  the  highest  value  use 
price  for  his  base  milk  while  reducing  his 
total  production.  This  authority  is  permis¬ 
sive  and  the  provisions  authorized  by  this 
act  can  only  be  adopted  for  a  marketing  area 
when  separately  approved  in  a  referendum  by 
individual  producer  votes. 

In  order  to  protect  other  markets  from 
being  unfairly  adversely  affected  by  produc¬ 
ers  under  an  order  containing  a  class  I  base 
plan  getting  the  advantage  of  the  highest 
value  return  for  their  base  milk  and  then 
diverting  their  over  base  milk  to  other  out¬ 
lets,  authority  is  provided  for  providing  in 
connection  with  a  class  I  base  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  payments  to  be  received  by  such 
producers  under  the  order  to  compensate  for 
such  diverted  marketings  and  assure  equi¬ 
table  participation  in  marketings  (sec.  101) . 

Title  I  further  amends  the  act  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  marketing  orders  limited 
in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing.  For  such  an  order  the  pricing  stand¬ 
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ards  now  provided  for  milk  orders  on  a  mar¬ 
keting  area  basis  are  to  be  effective  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  area  basis  (sec.  102) . 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  legal 
status  of  producer-handlers  will  not  be 
changed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  (sec. 
104). 

The  provisions  of  this  title  will  automat¬ 
ically  terminate  December  31,  1969  (sec.  103). 
title  n — WOOL 

Extension  of  Wool  Act:  The  Wool  Act  Is 
extended  until  December  31,  1969,  and  the 
support  level  for  shorn  wool  is  fixed  at  the 
present  level  of  62  cents  per  pound  increased 
by  the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  in 
the  parity  index  (sec.  201) . 

TITLE  III - FEED  GRAINS 

The  present  voluntary  feed  grain  program 
with  minor  changes  would  be  extended  for 
4  years — 1966  through  1969. 

Price  support:  Price  support  for  corn  shall 
be  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity  and 
at  comparable  levels  for  the  other  feed  grains. 
A  portion  of  the  price  support  for  any  feed 
grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  payment  in 
kind.  That  portion  of  the  support  price 
made  available  through  loans  could  be  re¬ 
duced  below  the  1965  loan  level  gradually  to 
promote  increased  participation  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  program  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the 
feed  grain  and  livestock  economy  (sec.  301). 

Acreage  diversion  program:  The  act  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains  similar  to  the  program  presently 
in  effect.  Payments  will  be  made  for  divert¬ 
ing  feed  grains  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the 
acreage  diverted  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
of  the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate. 
The  feed  grain  diversion  program  will  include 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  barley.  (Malting  barley  may 
be  exempted  by  the  Secretary.)  Oats  and 
rye  (and  barley  if  not  otherwise  specifically 
included)  may  also  be  included  by  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  so  requests  in  order  to  utilize  such 
acreages  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  provisions  of 
law  permitting  the  substitution  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  are  continued  in  effect  (sec.  302). 

TITLE  IV - COTTON 

The  act  provides  a  4-year  program  for  cot¬ 
ton — 1966  through  1969. 

Price  support:  (1)  The  act  continues  cot¬ 
ton  allotments  at  the  16-million-acre  mini¬ 
mum  national  allotment  level;  but  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  price  support,  producers, 
except  those  on  small  farms,  must  reduce 
their  acreage  of  cotton  below  their  allotment 
by  12y2  percent  in  1966  and  by  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  12  y2  percent  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes  for  the  1967  through  the  1969 
crops.  Producers  on  small  farms  (farms  on 
which  the  acreage  allotment  is  10  acres  or 
less  or  on  which  the  normal  production  on 
the  acreage  allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or 
less)  do  not  have  to  reduce  their  acreage 
below  their  allotment  in  order  to  qualify 
for  price  support  (sec.  402(b)). 

(2)  Loans  to  cooperators  will  be  made  at 
not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  world  market  price  for  cotton  (21 
cents  in  1966)  (sec.  402(a) ) . 

(3)  Additional  price  support  will  be  made 
available  to  cooperators  in  the  form  of  direct 
payments  of  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound 
on  the  cotton  planted  within  the  farm  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  (a  domestic  allotment  is  to 
be  established  for  the  farm  of  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
representing  the  producer’s  share  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  used  for  domestic  consumption) .  This 
payment  when  added  to  the  loan  rate,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  sufficient  to  reflect  at  least  65 
percent  of  parity  to  producers  on  the 
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estimated  yield  of  the  acreage  permitted  to 
be  planted  by  cooperators.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support  payments,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  also  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  (sec.  402(a) ) . 

Diversion  payments:  For  reducing  their 
acreage  of  cotton  by  the  amount  necessary 
to  qualify  as  cooperators,  producers  will  re¬ 
ceive  diversion  payments  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  parity  price  on 
the  estimated  yield  of  the  acreage  diverted. 
In  the  case  of  small  farms,  the  producer  will 
receive  a  diversion  payment  at  this  rate  on 
the  estimated  yield  of  an  acreage  equal  to 
35  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
without  actually  diverting  such  acreage.  The 
Secretary  may  permit  small  producers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  cotton  acreage,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducers  to  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  further, 
but  not  below  the  domestic  farm  allotment, 
in  which  case  the  producer  will  receive  di¬ 
version  payments  at  such  rate  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  but  not  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price.  Price  support 
payments  and  diversion  payments  are  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  farm  devoting  to  conserva¬ 
tion  uses  the  acreage  diverted  from  cotton, 
in  addition  to  the  acreage  normally  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Provision  is  included 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  including  sharing  the  pay¬ 
ments  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  (sec. 
402(a) ). 

Minimum  CCC  sales  price:  The  act  pro¬ 
vides  that  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1970,  CCC  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  price 
as  it  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  how¬ 
ever,  at  less  than  110  percent  of  the  loan 
rate,  and  that  CCC  shall  make  available  for 
unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  a 
quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  is  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
for  export  in-kind  certificates  issued  to  cover 
price  support  and  diversion  payments  could 
be  redeemed  by  CCC  for  cotton  at  a  value 
per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current 
loan  rate.  In-kind  certificates  issued  under 
the  1964  and  1965  programs  are  not  subject 
to  these  restrictions  (sec.  404) . 

Export  market  acreage:  Producers  with  al¬ 
lotments  may  at  their  election  forgo  price 
supports  or  payments,  and  plant  cotton  in 
excess  of  their  allotment  to  the  extent  of  the 
acreage  allocated  to  them  for  this  purpose 
and  may  sell  it  into  export  without  paying 
marketing  quota  penalties.  However,  the 
total  acreage  which  may  be  allocated  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  this  purpose  is  limited  to  250,000 
acres  for  1966,  and  this  amount  will  be  re¬ 
duced  in  1967._J.968  and  1969  unless  there 
is  a  specified  reduction  in  the  national  carry¬ 
over  of  cotton  (sec.  401,  amdt.  (2)). 

Sale  or  lease  of  allotments:  The  sale  or 
lease  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  between 
farmers  is  authorized,  subject  to  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  within  a  county,  or  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  same  State  if  farmers  within  the 
county  approve  in  a  referendum  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  allotments  to  purchasers  in  other 
counties  (sec.  405). 

TITLE  V - WHEAT 

The  present  wheat  program  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  4  years — 1966  through  1969 — with 
certain  changes. 

Wheat  marketing  certificates:  The  wheat 
marketing  certificate  program  would  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  presently  in  effect,  with  the 
following  changes: 

(a)  Producers  would  be  assured  100  per 
centum  of  parity  or  as  near  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  practicable  for 
the  domestic  allocation  of  wheat  (i.e.,  the 
wheat  used  for  human  consumption  in  the 
United  States) .  For  1966,  producers  would 
be  assured  full  parity  for  the  domestic  share 
(sec.  506) . 

(b)  Producers  will  be  eligible  for  loans 
on  the  rest  of  the  wheat  planted  within  their 


allotment  at  a  level  based  on  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat  and  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains.  For  1966, 
producers  would  be  assured  not  less  than 
$1.25  (sec.  506). 

(c)  For  any  of  the  years  1967,  1968  or  1969, 
in  which  a  national  acreage  allotment  is 
established  which  requires  producers  to  di¬ 
vert  10  percent  or  more  from  the  1959-60 
base,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  assure  pro¬ 
ducers  a  total  average  rate  of  return  per 
bushel  at  least  equal  to  the  return  assured 
for  the  1966  crop.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  through  a  combination  of 
loans,  domestic  certificates,  export  certifi¬ 
cates  and  diversion  payments  (sec.  506). 

(d)  Domestic  wheat  users  will  be  able 
to  purchase  marketing  certificates  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  loan  rate  and  $2  a  bushel 
on  the  amount  of  wheat  used  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  food  products  (sec.  516). 

(e)  Domestic  wheat  users  would  not  have 
to  purchase  marketing  certificates  to  cover 
wheat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  “second 
clears”  used  for  industrial  purposes  (sec. 
504(b) ). 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  also  to 
exempt  processors  from  purchasing  market¬ 
ing  certificates  on  (i)  wheat  processed  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (ii)  wheat 
processed  for  donation,  and  (iii)  wheat  grown 
by  a  State  institution  or  other  agency  and 
processed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency 
(sec.  504(a) ) . 

(g)  Authority  is  provided  for  a  variable 
export  certificate  to  replace  the  present  ex¬ 
port  certificate  of  a  fixed  value.  Variable 
export  certificates  will  be  priced  to  exporters 
on  a  daily  basis  at  the  difference  between 
prices  on  the  domestic  market  and  prices  in 
the  world  market.  The  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  export  market  certificates,  after 
deducting  export  subsidies  paid  to  exporters, 
would  be  distributed  to  eligible  producers 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (sec.  513). 

Diversion  program:  The  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  similar  to  the  present  pro¬ 
gram.  Producers  may  divert  an  acreage  of 
wheat,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted,  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  of 
their  allotment  or  sufficient  acreage  to  bring 
the  total  diverted  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
25  acres  whichever  is  greater.  The  rate  of 
payment  for  diversion  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  wheat  (sec. 
501,  amdt.  (9) ) . 

Computing  allotments :  A  number  of  minor 
changes  are  made  in  the  existing  law  to 
simplify  the  method  for  computing  allot¬ 
ments  effective  beginning  with  the  1967 
crop.  Under  the  new  method,  State,  county, 
and  farm  allotments  will  simply  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s 
allotment,  being  raised  or  lowered,  as  the 
national  acreage  allotment  Is  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  (sec.  501,  amdts.  (3)  through  (8)). 

Substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains : 
The  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitu¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  acreages  would 
continue  in  effect. 

Minimum  CCC  sales  price:  The  minimum 
price  for  sales  of  wheat  from  CCC  stocks 
would  be  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  as 
under  the  program  in  effect  for  1964  and 
1965  (sec.  505,  amdt.  (3)). 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Cropland  adjustment  program:  (1)  The 
act  authorizes  a  long-term  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  under  which  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-term  agree¬ 
ments  with  farmers  to  assist  farmers  in  turn¬ 
ing  their  land  to  noncrop  uses  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  development  and  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
resources. 

(2)  Agreements  may  be  entered  Into  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  5  or  more  than  10 
years.  Agreements  entered  into  in  each  of 
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the  next  4  fiscal  years  may  not  obligate  more 
than  $225,000,000  per  calendar  year. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  agree¬ 
ment  in  any  county  or  local  community 
would  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total 
eligible  acreage  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county.  Agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  under  which  1966  is  the  first  year 
of  the  agreement  shall  not  provide  for  di¬ 
verting  from  production  upland  cotton  in 
any  county  in  which  the  county  committee 
determines  that  there  should  not  be  such 
diversion  in  1966. 

(4)  Agreements  cannot  be  entered  into 
covering  land  with  respect  to  which  the  own¬ 
ership  has  changed  in  the  3-year  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  unless 
the  new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or 
succession  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the 
previous  owner  or  was  acquired  prior  to 
January  1,  1965,  under  circumstances  which 
the  Secretary  specifies  by  regulation  will  give 
adequate  assurance  that  such  land  was  not 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the 
program. 

(5)  Producers  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  a  conservation  practice  on  a  specifically 
designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  not 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops 
and  to  maintain  the  practice  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement;  not  to  harvest  any 
crop  from  or  graze  the  land  except  in  cases 
of  natural  disaster;  and  to  comply  with  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  prescribes.  Agreements  entered  into 
under  which  1966  is  the  first  year  of  the 
agreement  shall  require  the  producer  to  di¬ 
vert  from  production  all  of  one  or  more 
surplus  crops  (after  1966  the  Secretary  would 
have  discretion  to  set  the  required  percent¬ 
age). 

(6)  Payments  under  such  agreements  may 
not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  crops  diverted.  The  rate  or  rates  of 
the  payment  may  be  increased  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  agrees  to  permit  access  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing, 
and  hiking  under  cooperative  agreement  with 
State  and  local  wildlife  authorities. 

(7)  Provision  is  made  for  protecting  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers  in¬ 
cluding  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
in  payments  under  the  program. 

Transfer  of  funds  to  other  agencies:  The 
act  would  permit  the  Secretary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses 
to  transfer  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or 
to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for 
use  in  acquiring  cropland  provided  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  purposes  of  the  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  action  and  provided  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  consistent  with  and  the  cost  no 
greater  than  those  under  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  agreements  with  producers. 

TITLE  vn - MISCELLANEOUS 

Checking  compliance:  The  act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  use  other  methods  in  lieu  of 
actual  measurement  in  ascertaining  the  acre¬ 
age  of  any  commodity  or  land  use  (secs.  701, 
702). 

Lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments: 
The  act  extends  through  1969  the  authority 
to  lease  and  transfer  tobacco  allotments.  In 
addition,  it  provides  that  when  acreage- 
poundage  quotas  are  in  effect  for  any  kind 
of  tobacco  (except  burley,  cigar-filler,  and 
cigar-binder  (types  42,  43,  44,  53,  54,  and  55) ) 
the  lease  or  transfer  is  to  be  on  a  pound-for- 
pound  basis  (sec.  703). 

Boiled  peanuts:  The  act  continues  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing 
quotas  through  the  1969  crop. 

Parity  income  studies:  The  Secretary  is  di¬ 
rected  to  make  a  study  of  the  parity  Income 
position  of  farmers  and  to  report  the  results 
to  Congress  by  June  30,  1966  (sec.  705) . 
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Transfer  of  allotment?,  on  public  lands: 
The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  subject  to 
certain  conditions  to  transfer,  upon  request 
of  a  State  agency,  an  allotment  from  any 
farm  composed  of  State-owned  public  land  to 
another  farm  composed  of  State-owned  pub¬ 
lic  land  in  the  same  county  (sec.  706). 

Reconstitution  of  farms:  The  act  pre¬ 
scribes  rules  for  dividing  allotments  when 
part  of  a  farm  is  sold  ( sec.  707) . 

Use  of  projected  yields:  The  act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  use  projected  yields  in  lieu 
of  normal  yields  in  the  determination  of  farm 
yields.  It  provides  that  the  projected  yield 
may  not  be  less  than  the  actual  yield  proved 
by  the  producer  (sec.  708). 

Purchase  of  dairy  products:  The  act  au¬ 
thorizes  CCC  to  purchase  dairy  products 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  such 
products  in  its  stocks  to  meet  commitments 
for  schools,  domestic  relief,  and  foreign  dis¬ 
tribution  (sec.  709). 

TITLE  VUI - RICE 

Price  support:  The  act  provides  that  for 
1966  and  1967  the  head  and  broken  rice  value 
factors  for  the  various  varieties  of  rice  may 
not  be  reduced  below  those  used  for  the  1965 
crop  and  the  differentials  between  the  value 
factors  for  the  various  varieties  cannot  be 
increased  (sec.  802). 

Acreage  diversion  program:  The  act  au¬ 
thorizes  an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
rice  for  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  operative,  however,  only  if  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year  is 
reduced  below  the  1,818,638  national  acreage 
allotment  in  effect  for  the  1965  crop.  Such 
program  would  be  similar  to  the  diversion 
programs  for  other  commodities.  Payments 
would  be  made  to  producers  who  comply 
with  their  rice  allotments,  divert  a  specified 
acreage  to  an  approved  conservation  use,  and 
comply  with  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  (sec.  801). 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  junior  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  also  as  a  junior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  I  have  already  expressed  my  com¬ 
mendation  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  stating  my  very  deep 
interest  and  concern  with  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

With  the  highest  of  admiration  and 
commendation  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would 
have  had  a  farm  bill  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  determination  and  patience  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  know 
that  many  provisions  in  the  conference 
report  were  not  to  his  liking  but,  apart 
from  that,  he  was  determined  that  the 
American  farmer  should  have,  this  year, 
an  omnibus  farm  bill.  It  is  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  other  Senator,  that  we  owe 
the  conference  report  today.  I  also 
commend  him  and  the  other  conferees 
of  the  Senate  for  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
excellent  conference  report.  It  is  a  re¬ 
port  which,  in  many  respects — and  in 
this  connection  I  refer  especially  to  the 
controversial  cotton  provisions — is  an 
improvement  over  both  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  versions. 

I  particularly  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  because  I  believe  that  he 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  fashioning  of 
the  provision  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  overplant  of  cotton. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House  bill 
had  almost  an  open  end,  so  far  as  the 
overplant  provision  was  concerned.  The 
Senate  attempted  to  provide  a  tightening 
in  that  provision,  but  I  believe  that  the 
final  version,  as  incorporated  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  is  far  superior  and  makes 
much  more  precise  the  overplant  provi¬ 
sion  which  could,  in  a  way,  if  unchecked, 
defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  the  cotton 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

There  was  a  provision  in  the  original 
House  bill  adding  two  limitations;  first, 
that  the  fanner  exercising  the  overplant 
provision  must  have  an  allotment;  sec¬ 
ond,  if  the  farmer  exercising  it  had  more 
than  one  farm,  he  could  not  use  the  over¬ 
plant  provision  on  one  farm  and  come  in 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  on  the 
other  farms. 

But  the  conference  has  added  preci¬ 
sion  by  definitely  fixing  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  that  may  qualify  under  the 
overplant  provision.  I  recall  that  the 
provision  contemplated  that  there  should 
be  no  more  than  250,000  acres.  Again 
that  figure,  while  fixed  definitely  for  the 
crop  year  of  1966,  is  tied  to  succeeding 
years  of  the  conference  report. 

Another  condition  of  the  cotton  sur¬ 
plus  assures,  therefore,  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  overplant  may  not  be  utilized 
to  counter  the  purposes  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report;  namely,  to  reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  cotton  in  storage. 

The  overplant  provision  after  1966  will 
be  reduced  if  there  has  not  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction — as  I  understand  the 
conference  report — in  the  carryover  of 
cotton  in  storage.  It  therefore  fits  in 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  conference 
report.  I  know  from  conversations 
which  I  have  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  most  of  the  provisions,  in 
this  instance,  derive  from  the  Senator’s 
ideas. 

Therefore,  I  wish  in  particular  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  him  for  what 
he  has  done  in  this  regard,  as  well  as  for 
the  many  other  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  landmark  in 
farm  legislation,  and  has  provided  the 
American  farmer  with  a  period  of  time 
which  will  enable  him  to  set  up  an  or¬ 
derly  program  and  to  demonstrate — I  be¬ 
lieve  fairly — how  American  agriculture 
can  progress. 

In  particular  the  cotton  provision,  as 
it  maintains  and  preserves  the  one-price 
cotton  system,  will  contribute  to  the 
progress,  protection,  and  salvation  of  the 
American  cotton  farmer  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  industry. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that,  in  a  way,  the  American 
textile  industry  was  on  trial  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  legislation.  I  am  sure  the 
American  textile  industry,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  located  in  my  State,  will 
measure  up  to  meeting  the  challenge. 

A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill  a  distinguished  and  able  leader  of 
the  industry,  Mr.  James  P.  Harrell,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  in  a 
public  statement  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  textile  industry  was  in  the 
planning  stage  for  the  development  of 
plants  costing  $190  million — represent¬ 


ing  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  of  this  country  and  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  goods. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  presages 
not  only  faith  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  but  also  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  pay  a  spe¬ 
cial  tribute  to  one  who  I  think  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  cotton  section 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI.  In 
that  connection,  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  para¬ 
graph  from  a  fine  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  September  18,  1965,  is¬ 
sue  of  the  London  Economist,  under  the 
title  “Farms  Break  Free.”  It  comments 
on  the  Senate  version  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  before  us.  It  pays  a 
deserving  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
that  paragraph  from  the  article  which 
refers  to  the  contribution  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whether  political  science  purists  like  it  or 
not,  the  committee  system  is  crucial  to  the 
operation  of  Congress  and  committees  are 
rarely  overturned  in  a  vote  on  the  floor.  But 
Senator  Talmadge,  whose  plan  for  cash  sub¬ 
sidies  for  cotton  had  been  rejected  in  the 
committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  chose 
this  moment  to  make  what  would  ordinarily 
be  a  daring  gamble.  He  rallied  the  Senators 
from  New  England  with  their  still-remaining 
textile  mills,  all  of  whom  wanted  low  cotton 
prices.  He  rallied  his  southern  colleagues 
from  the  two  Carolinas  and  Alabama,  which 
grow  cotton  but  also  have  even  more  textile 
mills  than  New  England.  He  rallied  the  Cali¬ 
fornians,  who  grow  cotton  so  efficiently  that 
they  want  no  Government  controls  or  sub¬ 
sidies  and  are  happy  to  live  with  low  prices 
because  they  can  sell  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  also  argued  his  case  brilliantly. 
In  an  unusual  victory  for  sensible  change, 
Mr.  Talmadge  won  last  week  by  62  votes  to 
24  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  for  once  the 
majestic  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  beat¬ 
en.  Senator  Ellender,  the  chairman,  shook 
hands  with  the  Georgian  with  good  grace 
after  the  defeat  was  inevitable  and  the  de¬ 
bate  finished.  The  rest  is  just  a  matter  of 
reconciling  technical  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  on  cotton  and  other 
crops. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  col¬ 
loquy  that  took  place  with  reference  to 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  a  colloquy  in  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  participated,  I  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
analysis  of  the  cotton  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  made  by  the  distinguished  editors 
of  the  London  Economist.  This  is  their 
comment: 

Cotton  exchanges  and  cotton  merchants 
will  awake  from  their  Government-induced 
slumber.  Buyers  in  Liverpool  will  once  again 
find  American  cotton  competitive.  For  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse,  Mexicans,  Guatemalans,  Turks, 
and  Sudanese  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sell 
their  entire  crop  by  shaving  the  price  a  half 
cent  below  the  fixed  American  price  (fixed 
even  with  an  export  subsidy),  which  up  to 
now  has  left  the  Americans  as  mere  residual 
suppliers.  At  home  the  textile  mills  will  no 
longer  receive  a  subsidy  but  they  will  get 
their  cotton  at  the  lowest  price  for  20  years. 
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None  of  this  would  amount  to  more  than 
an  interesting  incident  if  It  did  not  illustrate 
how  determined  the  United  States  is  to  get 
and  keep  its  share  of  world  markets  for  farm 
products.  Sales  of  maize  are  growing  dra¬ 
matically.  Sales  of  wheat,  which  admittedly 
depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  hazards  of 
weather  abroad  and  on  gifts  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  are  also  doing  extremely 
well,  at  least  at  present.  In  cotton,  the 
American  share  of  the  world  market  has 
dropped  from  more  than  40  percent  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  to  probably 
less  than  25  percent  this  year,  but  now  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  American  cotton 
will  again  be  a  vigorous  competitor.  *  *  * 
The  issue  was  decided  by  the  transparent 
idiocy  of  the  former  policy,  which  kept  Amer¬ 
ican  prices  higher  than  the  world  price  and 
allowed  other  countries  with  less  efficient 
methods  of  production  to  reap  the  profit. 

That  is  fair  comment  on  the  bill.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  to  enable  the 
American  farmer  to  sell  at  the  world 
price  and  not  to  allow  other  countries 
with  less  efficient  methods  of  production 
to  reap  the  profit  and  steal  the  market 
from  American  farmers. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  also 
played  a  crucial  and  important  role  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  He  was  in¬ 
fluential  both  in  the  committee  and  in 


a  State  where  cotton  is  a  crop  of  major 
importance,  not  only  to  the  farmers  who 
produce  cotton  in  South  Carolina  but  to 
the  textile  mills  in  the  State  as  well. 

The  textile  mills  in  South  Carolina  em¬ 
ploy  more  people  than  does  any  other 
industrial  activity  in  the  State.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Georgia. 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  farm  bill.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
him  as  an  associate.  His  work  was  high¬ 
ly  effective.  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
No  one  has  a  better  understanding  of  cot¬ 
ton  than  does  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  the  cotton  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  concerned,  they  are  largely 
his  handiwork.  I  heartily  commend 
him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
No  one  has  represented  his  State  with 
more  diligence,  vigor,  integrity,  and  in- 
the  Senate.  //' dustry  than  has  the  Senator  from  South 

Does  the  Senator  agree,  with  reference  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]. 


to  the  cotton  surplus  of  15  million  bales, 
that  it  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
dump  it  on  the  marketplace?  Dumping 
is  one  thing;  competition  is  another 
thing.  But  the  meaning  of  the  bill  is 
that  we  are  going  to  compete  actively  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  use  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  my  understanding.  That  is  the 
intention  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  the 
commentator  in  the  very  fine  and  able 
London  publication. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  the 
members  of  the  conference  for  what  I 
believe  is  a  very  fine  conference  report 
and  one  that  will  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  both  the  cotton  farmers  and  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First  let  me  express 
my  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  complimentary 
personal  references.  Second,  let  me  say 
I  have  seen  no  new  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  the  relatively  brief  period  of  time 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate,  who  has  ap¬ 
plied  himself  more  diligently  and  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  task  of  being  a  U.S.  Senator 
than  the  able  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  We  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  him  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee. 

His  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  deep  and  intense.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cotton  in  particular  is  of  great 
value  to  the  committee.  He  comes  from 


I  want  the  Record  to  show  that,  as 
majority  leader,  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  the  cooperation  and  understanding 
he  has  shown  and  also  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  for  having  him  represent 
them  here. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Having  served  with  the 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  a 
long  time,  and  under  him  as  chairman 
for  much  of  that  time,  I  naturally  have 
listened  with  considerable  pride  to  the 
testimonials  which  have  been  given  to 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not 
repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times  be¬ 
fore.  I  believe  I  shall  merely  get  a  tape 
recording  expressing  my  approval  of  the 
operation  of  our  chairman  and  ask  to 
have  it  played  every  time  he  handles  an 
agriculture  bill  on  the  floor.  That  will 
save  everybody  time. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about 
him.  He  has  brought  out  the  best  bill 
that  it  was  possible  to  get.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  bill.  It  will  not  be  a  cheap  bill, 
as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  but  we  hope 
it  will  help  considerably  in  stabilizing 
and  increasing  the  income  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
any  more  time.  It  appears  to  me  that 
discussion  on  the  bill  is  about  finished. 

The  discussion  by  the  House  sets  forth 
very  ably  the  understanding  in  regard 
to  the  dairy  title  of  the  bill  in  which  I  am 
interested,  since  about  80  percent  of  the 
agricultural  income  of  my  State  comes 
from  dairying. 

I  agree  with  the  interpretations  which 
were  placed  in  the  Record  when  the 
House  considered  the  conference  report. 


I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement,  which  I  have  prepared,  set¬ 
ting  forth  my  understanding  of  the  dairy 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dairy  Provisions  of  the  Conference  Re¬ 
port — Statement  by  Senator  Aiken 
The  conferees  accepted  the  House  version 
of  the  class  I  milk  base  plan  under  which 
the  bases  or  quotas  would  be  allocated  to 
producers  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings 
of  milk  during  a  representative  period  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Secretary.  It  was  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  and  the  author  of  the  Senate  version 
that  the  language  of  the  House  bill  would 
provide  for  allocation  of  bases  only  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  had  a  history  of  marketings 
within  the  milk  marketing  order  area  during 
the  base  period. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in 
its  report  on  the  bill  (Rept.  No.  631)  on 
page  12,  explains  the  provision  as  foUows: 

“The  new  clause  (d)  would  provide  au¬ 
thority  to  include  quota  or  base  provisions 
in  Federal  milk  orders  under  which  the 
higher  values  of  the  preferred  sales  under 
an  order  would  be  distributed  only  to  those 
producers  who  supplied  milk  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  area  in  the  base  period.  Bases  would 
be  assigned  to  such  producers  based  on  their 
respective  marketings  in  the  base  period. 
Milk  marketed  by  a  producer  in  excess  of  his 
allocation  would  not  share  in  class  I  sales 
and  the  producer  would  receive  only  the 
surplus  value  of  such  excess  regardless  of  its 
use.  Producers  not  having  such  a  base  would 
not  share  in  the  class  I  sales  of  the  market. 
They  could,  however,  obtain  a  base  if  trans¬ 
fers  of  existing  bases  were  authorized  under 
the  order  or  in  the  event  of  an  increase  in 
the  total  class  I  sales  in  the  market  or  the 
abandonment  of  bases  by  other  producers, 
such  producers  could  be  assigned  a  base  rep¬ 
resenting  part  of  such  increase  or  abandoned 
bases.” 

Various  Members  of  the  House  made  clear 
their  understanding  of  the  House  provision 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Smith  of  California,  in  discussing 
the  House  rule  for  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill,  made  the  following  statement  on  Au¬ 
gust  17,  page  19933  of  the  Congressional 
Record : 

“The  dairymen’s  base  plan  seeks  to  reduce 
surplus  milk  production  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  dairymen  to  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  production  in  order  to  preserve  in¬ 
dividual  participation  in  the  markets  for 
milk.  Title  I  would  assign  to  each  producer 
in  a  milk  order  area  a  fluid  milk  base,  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  receive  a  higher  price  for  milk 
consumed  in  fluid  form  on  a  specified  part 
of  his  production,  in  lieu  of  a  price  on  total 
production  for  all  purposes.  This  title  was 
not  part  of  the  administration’s  original 
bill.” 

On  August  18,  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern  over  the  House  provisions 
restricting  allocation  of  bases  to  producers 
marketing  in  the  particular  order  area.  I 
quote  Mr.  Olson’s  remarks  from  page  20154 
of  the  Congressional  Record  : 

“The  dairy  title  of  the  bill  will  grant  a 
monopoly  to  the  local  fluid  milk  producers. 

It  does  this  by  authorizing  provisions  in 
orders  which  would  allocate  fluid  milk  sales 
to  producers  currently  on  the  market,  with 
such  allocation  based  on  the  producers’  pro¬ 
duction  record  which  may  cover  more  than  a 
year.  This  means  that  all  the  high  value 
market  would  be  assigned  to  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  none  of  this  market  would  be 
left  to  pay  producers  who  are  seeking  to 
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enter  the  market  and  better  their  economic 
condition. 

“Thus,  present  producers  will  be  granted 
a  right  to  these  markets  and  other  producers 
wil  be  denied  entry  and  the  right  to  sell  their 
milk  to  the  best  advantage. 

“The  only  time  a  new  producer  can  earn 
a  base  or  quota,  as  this  proposed  legislation 
is  drafted,  is  when  fluid  milk — class  I — sales 
increase.” 

In  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator  Mon¬ 
dale,  on  July  15, 1965,  queried  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  on  this  point  as  follows : 

“Senator  Mondale.  *  *  *  Would  a  class  I 
base  plan  be  administered  to  divide  fluid 
milk  sales  among  producers  under  the  order 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  or 
would  new  sources  be  permitted  to  come 
in  freely? 

“Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  new  sources 
could  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under 
the  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Senate.  I 
think  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  come 
in  freely  under  the  bill  that  has  passed  the 
House. 

“Senator  Mondale.  Will  new  producers  of 
outside  milk  be  able  to  enter  the  market  and 
receive  its  full  class  I  value  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified  pro¬ 
duction  period? 

“Secretary  Freeman.  The  answer  is  the 
same  as  to  the  previous  question. 

"Senator  Mondale.  In  other  words,  your 
understanding  of  the  Senate  version  as  we 
now  see  it  is  that  outside  milk  could  come  in 
freely  and  earn  a  class  I  base  and  receive  a 
class  I  price. 

“Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  that  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  both 
new  producers  and  those  who  have  been  in 
the  milk  business  but  not  in  a  given  market 
can  come  in  and  get  a  base  in  due  course  as 
well. 

“Senator  Mondale.  Now,  can  an  outside 
milk  producer  ship  class  I  milk  into  the  milk 
market  order  area? 

“Secretary  Freeman.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
yes. 

"Senator  Mondale.  And  sell  it  in  the  first 
instance  for  class  I  price? 

“Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.” 

At  no  time  during  its  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  did  the  Senate  committee  develop 
any  other  interpretation  of  the  House  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  class  I  base  plan 
was  inserted  as  an  amendment  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire].  In  his  presentation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  he  noted  the  differences  between  his 
amendment  and  the  dairy  title  of  the  House 
bill.  I  quote  his  explanation  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  versions  with  respect 
to  entry  of  new  producers  under  an  order 
when  quotas  are  in  effect  (p.  22674  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  13)  : 

“Mr.  Proxmire:  *  *  *  Here  is  how  the 
amendment  differs  from  the  House  dairy  sec¬ 
tion — title  I  of  the  agriculture  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House. 

“First.  With  respect  to  the  entry  of  new 
producers  into  the  market,  the  House  bill 
provides  only  that  an  increase  in  class  I  sales, 
or  forfeited  bases  would  be  made  available  to 
new  producers  and  hardship  cases.  My 
amendment  safeguards  free  access  to  a  milk 
marketing  order  by  providing  that  producers 
who  delivered  milk,  but  not  under  the  order, 
at  the  time  the  allotment  provision  becomes 
effective  under  an  order,  would  receive  allot¬ 
ments  on  the  same  basis  as  those  who  were 
at  that  time  delivering  under  the  order.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  expect  to  speak  briefly  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
defer  to  any  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
in  support  of  it.  If  any  Senator  wishes 


to  speak  in  support  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ate  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  farm  bill  for  the  thorough 
and  expeditious  manner  in  which  they 
handled  this  long  and  complex  bill.  They 
brought  it  through  the  conference  and 
to  the  Senate  in  a  minimum  amount  of 
time.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender]  for 
his  leadership  in  steering  the  bill  through 
the  many  pitfalls  of  a  Senate-House  con¬ 
ference. 

My  State  has  over  300,000  farm  fami¬ 
lies.  That  is  more  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  It  is  the  stronghold  of  the  fam¬ 
ily-type  farm. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  Texas 
on  the  conference  report.  Some  of  the 
communities  in  my  State  are  opposed  to 
certain  sections,  but  they  believe  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  law  we  have  now. 

I  supported  the  committee  version  of 
the  cotton  title  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  called  the  Ellender  program,  after 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  When  the  program  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  LMr. 
Talmadge]  was  adopted,  I  thought  that 
it  was  a  much  better  plan  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill.  I  commend  him 
for  his  work  on  it. 

My  State  has  152,618  cotton  farms 
contrasted  with  California  which  has 
10,467.  Last  year  the  value  of  our  cotton 
was  $566  million;  in  California  it  was 
less  than  one-half  of  that,  $295  million. 
California  with  10,000  farm  families 
raises  $295  million  worth  of  cotton,  and 
yet  Texas,  with  152,000  cotton  farming 
families,  raised  $566  million. 

Texas  is  the  stronghold  of  the  small 
farm.  We  have  30,000  families,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  less  than  10  acres  apiece. 
Naturally,  with  that  diversity  of  inter¬ 
est  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  cotton  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  meet  the  approval  of 
everyone. 

We  find  objections  in  some  quarters  of 
the  cotton-growing  industry  and  cotton- 
producing  industry  of  my  State  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  We  are  caught  in 
a  complex  situation  where  we  have  been 
losing  a  foreign  market. 

After  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
cotton  was  the  chief  bulk  export  of 
America  for  more  than  100  years.  It 
was  the  greatest  export  of  America  and 
gave  us  our  trade  balance  for  more 
than  100  years. 

There  is  some  objection  by  the  dairy 
interests  to  the  dairy  section  of  the  bill. 

Laying  all  of  that  aside  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  difficulty  that  the  committee 
had  wrestling  with  the  bill,  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  bills  that  comes 
before  Congress  and  the  country.  As  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  former  judge  I  see  no 
matter  that  comes  before  Congress  that 
is  more  complex  than  this  legislation. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  has  done  a 
good  job  and  has  tried  to  be  fair  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Texas,  of  course,  does  not  believe  that 
foreign  countries  should  write  our  farm 
policy  on  exports? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  this  surplus  should 
not  be  locked  up,  but  should  be  used  to 
go  into  the  export  markets  aggressively, 
and  that  we  should  export  American 
cotton  and  capture  those  markets  for 
the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  fact  that 
other  nations  compete  with  us  and  hold 
a  share  of  the  cotton  market  is  no  reason 
why  wo  should  lock  in  the  cotton  farmers 
of  America  merely  because  many  nations 
are  beginning  to  raise  cotton,  some  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  we  ought  to  write  the  tax 
laws,  or  subsidize  the  tax  laws,  which 
we  are  doing,  such  as  the  3-cent  export 
tax? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  mean  that  this  country  ought  to  pay 
for  that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  we  lock  up  the 
surpluses  and  refuse  to  sell  it  above  the 
market  plus  export  tax,  are  we  not  sub¬ 
sidizing  an  export  tax? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  have  a  large 
surplus  of  cotton  and  I  believe  we  should 
aggressively  market  that  surplus.  Our 
loss  of  the  world  market  is  not  due  to 
American  inefficiency. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  we  lock  up  the 
surplus  and  refuse  to  sell  it  above  the 
market  price  plus  export  tax,  we  fix  our 
export  prices  at  that  figure.  Is  that  not 
really  a  subsidy  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  not 
studied  the  export  tax  laws  of  other 
cotton  raising  nations.  I  have  studied 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Assuming  that  what 
I  say  is  correct,  would  we  not  be  sub¬ 
sidizing  those  governments? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  question,  which  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  at  this  time.  However, 
I  can  categorically  state  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  locking  up  our 
surpluses.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  competitive  cotton 
market.  I  say  that  our  farmers  can  pro¬ 
duce  cotton  and  hold  their  own  in  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Competition  is  one 
thing;  dumping  is  another.  What  the 
Senator  means  is  that  he  would  aggres¬ 
sively  enter  the  export  market. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  State.  Although  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  quite  technical 
and  complicated,  the  total  price  which 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  cotton,  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  blend  price,  can 
be  broken  down  into  three  component 
parts. 

First.  A  price  support  loan  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  90  percent  of  the  world  price  for 
Middling  1-inch  upland  cotton.  This 
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loan  is  set  at  21  cents  per  pound  for  the 
1966  crop. 

If  the  price  of  cotton  rises  above  the 
loan  level,  the  farmer  can  sell  it  on  the 
open  market,  and  pay  off  the  loan.  If  the 
market  price  stays  below  the  loan  level, 
he  can  deliver  his  cotton  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  lieu  of  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  loan. 

Second.  A  price  support  payment  of 
not  less  than  9  cents  &  pound.  This  is  a 
direct  payment  to  the  farmer.  For  the 
1966  crop  the  rate  is  set  at  9.42  cents  per 
pound. 

Third.  Diversion  payments.  In  order 
to  participate  in  the  program  at  all,  a 
farmer — except  those  under  the  small 
farm  exemption — must  retire  at  least 
12i/2  percent  of  his  effective  allotment. 
He  has  an  option  of  retiring  an  addi¬ 
tional  22 percent,  for  a  total  of  35  per¬ 
cent. 

The  rate  of  payment  for  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  diverted  shall  be  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  parity  price.  The 
rate  of  payment  for  the  additional 
diverted  acreage  shall  be  not  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  parity  price.  For  1966  the 
farmer  will  receive  10  Vz  cents  per  pound 
for  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

The  sum  of  these  three  payments  adds 
up  to  the  total  that  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  cotton. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cotton  farmer 
has  many  options  open  to  him.  The 
pricing  system  is  designed  to  discourage 
overproduction  by  providing  a  higher 
price  per  pound  the  more  the  farmer  re¬ 
duces  his  plantings.  A  farmer  who  re¬ 
duces  his  acreage  the  minimum  amount 
of  121/2  percent  will  receive  a  blend  price 
of  29  V2  cents  per  pound.  If  he  reduces 
his  acreage  25  percent  the  price  per 
pound  rises  to  32.67  cents  per  pound.  If 
the  farmer  reduced  his  acreage  by  the 
maximum  35  percent,  his  blend  price 
will  rise  still  further  to  36.07  cents  per 
pound. 

Small  farmers  are  exempted  from  di¬ 
verting  acreage  in  order  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  program.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  program  a  small  farmer  is 
one  with  10  acres  or  less  or  a  projected 
yield  of  36,000  pounds  or  less.  If  he 
plants  his  full  amount  he  receives  30.8 
cents  per  pound.  With  a  reduction  of 
25  percent  his  blend  price  rises  to  37.5 
cents  a  pound.  If  he  diverts  the  full  35 
percent  he  receives  41.7  cents  per  pound, 
almost  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  more  acreage  a  fanner  diverts,  the 
higher  the  price  he  will  receive  per 
pound.  This  should  encourage  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  acres  planted  and 
hopefully,  a  reduction  in  our  current 
surplus  of  cotton.  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  is  designed  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
come  of  cotton  farmers.  As  a  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  I  shall  be  watching  closely  the 
results  under  this  new  program  to  be  sure 
that  the  cotton  farmers’  income  in  fact 
does  not  suffer. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill  are  also 
of  great  importance  to  Texas,  which 
ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  farming,  with  a  total  of 
$2,304  million  in  1964. 


The  bill  enacts  a  new  dairy  program 
designed  to  stabilize  the  production  of 
milk. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  4  more  years,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  to  encourage  increased  wool 
production. 

The  present  feed  grains  program  of 
price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  pay¬ 
ments  is  continued  for  4  years,  with 
minor  modifications. 

The  wheat  title  should  raise  wheat 
farmers’  incomes  by  about  $200  million 
per  year.  A  minimum  support  price  of 
$1.84/2  per  bushel  is  established.  The 
most  important  change  is  that  the  price 
of  wheat  used  for  domestic  food  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  supported  at  100  percent 
of  parity,  around  $2.57  per  bushel. 

The  very  important  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  title  is  expected  to  add  8  mil¬ 
lion  acres  per  year  to  uses  such  as  vegeta¬ 
tive  cover,  water  storage  facilities,  and 
other  conservation  purposes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bresident,  I  would  like  to 
renew  my  plea,  which  I  made  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  when  this  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  initiate 
a  study  to  determine  how  we  in  America 
can  better  utilize  our  enormous  agricul¬ 
tural  capabilities  to  alleviate  hunger  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  When  many  of 
our  own  people  go  to  bed  each  night 
hungry,  when  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  go  to  bed  each  night  hungry,  and 
when  this  great  country  of  ours  pro¬ 
duces  so  much  food  that  it  has  to  devise 
ways  to  cut  down  on  surplus  production, 
then  the  signs  are  clear  that  we  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  myopic  vision  as  far  as  our 
farm  programs  are  concerned.  We  must 
end  this  shortsightedness  and  design  our 
farm  programs  so  that  they  will  serve 
the  needs  of  our  whole  society. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  unless 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  conference  report,  I  shall  make  my 
brief  remarks  in  opposition  to  it  now. 

Before  I  begin  my  brief  remarks  I 
should  like  to  say  that  no  one  could 
speak  too  highly  about  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  other  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  excluding,  of  course, 
the  present  speaker.  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  cooperative  conference. 

I  have  never  seen  finer  leadership  than 
that  which  was  shown  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

His  able  remarks  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  will  serve  as  a  text  for 
many  people  throughout  the  Nation  who 
will  be  trying  to  discover  for  themselves 
what  this  complicated  measure  may 
mean. 

Since  I  signed  the  pending  conference 
report  as  a  Senate  conferee,  and  since  I 
intend  to  vote  against  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate,  I  feel  that  I  should  make  a 
brief  statement  of  my  position  at  this 
time. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  voted 
against  the  Senate  bill  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.  Nevertheless,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  conferees  it  was  my  clear  duty 
to  represent  the  Senate  and  to  endeavor 
to  work  out  a  conference  bill  which  would 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  and  would  represent  a  tolerable  com¬ 
promise  between  the  Senate  version  and 


the  House  version.  We  all  understand 
that  there  were  many  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bills. 

The  conference  was  a  long  one  and  a 
highly  controversial  one,  though  entirely 
free  from  personal  animus  of  any  kind 
on  the  part  of  all  conferees.  For  9  days 
the  conferees  worked  on  this  task,  and  I 
truly  feel  that  the  conference  version  of 
the  bill  is  an  improvement  over  either 
the  Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill.  It  was 
in  my  opinion  the  best  bill  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  able  to  work  out.  Feeling 
that  way,  and  after  9  days  of  cooperation 
with  other  conferees  from  both  Houses, 
I  signed  the  conference  report  to  help  get 
this  final  measure  before  both  Houses  for 
adoption.  As  a  Senate  conferee,  I  tried 
to  represent  the  Senate. 

When  it  comes  to  my  vote  on  the 
conference  bill  on  its  merits  I  shall,  of 
course,  represent  what  I  deem  to  be  the 
convictions  of  the  people  whom  I  rep¬ 
resent  as  well  as  my  own  convictions,  and 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  feel  sure  that  a 
great  majority  of  Floridians-  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  are  strongly 
opposed  to  much  that  is  included  within 
this  bill.  I  share  that  conviction  and 
will  therefore  vote  against  this  con¬ 
ference  bill  on  final  passage  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  expression  of  the  convictions  of 
my  constituents  and  of  myself. 

Without  attempting  to  outline  all  of 
the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the  bill,  or  to 
mention  those  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  I  could  and  would  gladly  support 
if  they  stood  alone,  such  as  the  wool  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  program  for  cropland  ad¬ 
justments.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  five  of  the  principal  reasons  which 
now  impel  me  to  oppose  the  conference 
bill  and  vote  against  it: 

First.  I  think  the  bill  is  much  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$4  billion  in  each  of  the  4  years  covered 
by  it.  I  think  that  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House,  and  in 
various  agricultural  groups  who  support 
the  bill  are  contributing  to  the  early 
demise  of  a  meaningful  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  by  making  the  bill  so  expensive. 

Second.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  bill 
delegates  too  much  discretion  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  No  matter  how 
well  intentioned  any  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  be,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
wise  to  give  him  such  wide  discretion  in 
administering  a  program  which  carries 
with  it  the  power  of  economic  life  or 
death  to  literally  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Third.  I  greatly  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  bill  takes  the  largest  step  yet  taken 
by  any  Federal  legislation  in  this  field  to 
adopt  the  so-called  compensatory  pay¬ 
ment  or  production  payment  program 
which  was  the  principal  feature  of  the 
long  ago  discredited  Brannan  plan.  This 
feature  is  made  the  essential  part  of  the 
cotton  price-support  program.  Once  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  large  basic  commodity  such  as 
cotton,  there  will  be  an  increasing  trend 
to  apply  it  to  other  and  perhaps  all 
basic  commodity  programs.  I  know  that 
there  are  thousands  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  who  dislike  this  aproach  exceeding¬ 
ly  and  regard  it  as  in  essence  a  welfare 
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or  dole  program  in  which  they  want  no 
part.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  launeh  us  on  a  general 
price  support  program  which  is  headed 
in  that  direction  and  which  I  think  will 
ultimately  contribute  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  any  reasonable  program  for  the 
assistance  of  American  farmers. 

Fourth.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  provision  in  the  cotton  title 
of  this  bill  which,  while  the  production 
of  cotton  in  most  areas  is  being  discour¬ 
aged  and  decreased,  will  open  the  door 
to  the  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  and 
cotton  production  in  those  areas  prin¬ 
cipally  the  Far  West  where  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  is  vastly  above  the  national 
average.  This  bill  provides  that  in  the 
first  year,  expanded  acreage  to  a  total 
of  250,000  acres  is  permitted  to  those 
producers  who  are  willing  to  forego  any 
reliance  upon  the  price-support  program 
and  to  market  their  total  production  of 
cotton  in  the  foreign  market.  For  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the 
program,  the  expanded  acreage  might 
equal  250,000  acres  or  less,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  carryover  from  the 
preceding  year. 

In  my  judgment,  this  provision  may 
easily  lead  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  production  of  certain  premium 
grades  of  cotton  and  to  a  reduction  of 
our  opportunity  to  sell  in  the  foreign 
markets  our  heavy  surplus  of  cotton  now 
on  hand.  Since  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  cotton  title  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
us  to  regain  world  markets  and  dispose 
of  our  heavy  stockpile  of  cotton  on  the 
world  market,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
unfortunate  provision  of  the  conference 
bill  may  go  far  to  defeat  the  principal 
objective  of  the  cotton  program  instead 
of  to  assist  it.  In  addition,  such  ex¬ 
panded  acreage  and  production  which 
would  largely  come  in  the  irrigated  areas 
of  the  West  would  bring  further  disaster 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Southeast 
and  particularly  to  the  thousands  of 
small  producers  whose  acreage  is  limited 
and  who  are  already  existing  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  that  scarcely  enables  them 
to  live. 

Fifth.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  dairy 
provision  which  I  voted  against  when  it 
was  inserted  in  the  Senate  bill  on  the 
floor.  I  have  received  many  telegrams 
from  Florida  dairymen  stating  that  the 
dairyman  class  1  base  plan  authorized 
by  title  I  creates  a  trade  barrier  on  the 
movement  of  bulk  milk  or  packaged  milk 
between  Federal  marketing  order  areas 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  monopoly 
condition  which,  in  turn,  can  only  set  up 
higher  consumer  prices. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  plan  is 
almost  identical  to  the  plan  ruled  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  case. 

Under  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  system  we  could  have  three  mar¬ 
keting  orders  in  Florida  and,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  as  stated  in  the  many  wires 
which  I  have  received,  milk  could  not 
be  shipped  from  a  plant  in  Winter  Haven 
to  Orlando  or  from  a  plant  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  to  Orlando  without  creating  cha¬ 
otic  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from  C.  H. 


Birdson,  of  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  Mr. 
Birdson  is  a  reputable  dairyman  in  my 
own  county.  I  shall  read  the  telegram 
for  emphasis  and  then  read  the  names  of 
the  senders  of  a  large  number  of  other 
telegrams  from  dairymen  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  dairy  title  of  the  conference 
bill.  The  telegram  from  Mr.  Birdson 
reads  as  follows: 

Miami,  Fla., 

October  12,  1965. 

Hon.  Spessard  Holland, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  dairyman  class  1  base  plan  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  creates  a 
trade  barrier  on  the  movement  of  bulk  milk 
or  packaged  milk  between  Federal  marketing 
orders  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  monopoly 
condition  which  in  turn  can  only  set  up 
higher  consumer  prices.  This  plan  is  almost 
identical  to  the  plan  ruled  unconstitutional 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  case.  I  urge  you  to  please  vote  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  conference  until  the 
inequities  have  been  corrected.  In  Florida 
we  could  have  three  marketing  orders  and 
could  not  ship  milk  from  a  plant  in  Winter 
Haven  to  Orlando  or  from  a  plant  in  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  Orlando  without  creating  chaotic 
conditions. 

C.  H.  Birdson. 

Mr.  President,  Florida  has  only  one 
Federal  marketing  order  at  this  time. 
It  is  confined  to  the  Gold  Coast  area — 
Miami,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  West  Palm 
Beach.  However,  other  marketing  or¬ 
ders  are  in  prospect  of  negotiation  at 
this  time. 

One  refers  to  the  Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg  area,  and  the  other  to  the  Orlando- 
Jacksonville  area. 

The  cost  of  production  in  those  three 
areas  is  different.  The  conditions  of 
production  and  of  marketing  are  differ- 
erent.  Therefore,  these  three  areas 
have  to  go  into  different  marketing 
areas. 

The  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Birdson 
relate  to  the  one  marketing  area  already 
created  and  the  two  which  are  hopefully 
in  the  process  of  creation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received 
similar  telegrams.  I  shall  not  ask  that 
these  telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
although  they  are  here  for  any  Senator 
to  examine  if  he  wishes. 

I  have  received  similar  telegrams  from 
Mr.  Paul  Crum,  of  Tallahassee;  Mr.  Reed 
Hetherington,  of  Hollywood;  Mr.  William 
M.  Keller,  of  Miami;  Mr.  J.  T.  Butler,  of 
Lakeland;  Mr.  Milton  J.  Roberts,  of 
Jacksonville;  Mr.  Cecil  Lewis,  of  Miami; 
Mr.  John  S.  Poston,  of  Hollywood;  Mr. 
Russell  Nicholl,  of  Fort  Lauderdale;  Mr. 
Sherman  Templeman,  of  Tampa;  Mr. 
Marion  Baccus,  of  Key  West;  Mr.  Ver¬ 
non  Malin,  of  Plantation;  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Atchinson,  of  Winter  Haven;  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Stucky,  of  Jacksonville;  Mr.  Ellis  W. 
Walker,  of  Miami;  Mr.  Blaine  Phillips, 
Jr.,  of  Jacksonville;  Mr.  Walter  Falar- 
deau,  of  Delray  Beach;  Mr.  O.  P.  Hatch, 
of  Live  Oak;  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville;  Mr.  P.  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Ormond 
Beach;  Mr.  J.  C.  Searcy,  of  Winter  Park; 
Mr.  Mason  Copeland,  of  Plantation;  Mr. 
Charles  Dunlap,  of  Plantation;  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Weber,  of  Plantation. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  outpouring  of 
protestation  from  reputable  dairymen  in 
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all  parts  of  our  peninsula,  and  extending 
as  far  over  in  the  Panhandle  as  Talla¬ 
hassee,  indicates  strong  opposition  in¬ 
deed  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  industry  of 
my  State  to  the  provisions  of  this  dairy 
title,  which  is  title  I  of  the  pending  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  five  reasons 
which  I  have  just  outlined  and  for  other 
reasons  which  I  regard  as  less  important, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  bill. 

Having  stated  my  position  as  to  why 
I  shall  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  provision 
contained  in  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  House  and  approved  by  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate  concerning  farm 
labor  which  appears  on  pages  37  and  38 
of  the  report  and  in  which  I  am  in  com¬ 
plete  accord.  This  provision  reads  as 
follows: 

Farm  labor:  A  provision  relating  to  farm 
labor  was  in  the  Senate  bill  but  was  deleted 
on  the  floor  by  a  narrow  margin — 

I  digress  long  enough  to  say  that  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  was  a  tie  vote,  and 
the  vote  of  the  Vice  President  was  re¬ 
quired  to  defeat  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate  bill  just  referred  to. 

I  continue  to  read: 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  with  respect  to  farm  labor  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  bills,  the  committee  of 
conference  recognizes  that  the  success  of  any 
agricultural  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  labor  force  to  carry  out  the  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  It  has  voted  to  include  in 
this  statement  of  managers  the  following 
statement  on  this  subject  by  the  committee 
of  conference: 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  action 
was  taken  by  the  conferees  of  the  House 
as  well  as  by  the  conferees  of  the  Senate, 
although  the  statement  is  made  only  by 
the  conferees  of  the  House. 

I  continue  to  read  the  statement; 

“The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes 
that  an  adequate  force  of  capable  labor  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  efficient  production  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  agricultural  commodities.  It  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  inadequate  supply 
of  such  labor  this  year,  particularly  to  the 
producers  of  perishable  crops. 

“Agricultural  labor  shortages  in  1965  have 
had  serious  consequences.  Crops  have  been 
l06t.  Plantings  have  been  reduced  because 
of  uncertainty  created  by  governmental 
policies  with  respect  to  agricultural  labor. 
Crops  lost  or  not  planted  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  labor  will  necessarily  injure  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  economy  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
They  will  also  reduce  the  number  of  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  agriculture  and  related  in¬ 
dustries. 

“This  shortage  of  capable  labor  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  administrative  actions  which 
have  failed  to  sufficiently  recognize  the  needs 
and  problems  of  agriculture  and  which  have 
imposed  requirements  on  farmers  never  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress.  To  avoid  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  agriculture’s  interests,  it  is  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  collect  neces¬ 
sary  facts  concerning  requirements  for  and 
availability  of  agricultural  labor  and  submit 
such  information  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
connection  with  determinations  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  farmers  are  to  have  needed  supplemental 
foreign  labor.” 

We  are  speaking  of  supplemental  farm 
labor  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
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the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  area  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  BWI,  the  British  West 
Indies  Islands. 

I  continue  to  read: 

“The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
such  information  and  made  provision  there, 
for  by  authorizing  the  Attorney  General,  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities,  to  consult 
with  appropriate  agencies  of  Government. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  the  appropriate  agency 
to  determine  facts  concerning  the  require¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  the  extent  to  which, 
and  timeliness  by  which,  they  are  being  met. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that 
under  the  practice  now  prevaUing  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  relied  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  have  been  in  many  instances  too 
little  and  too  late  to  meet  the  critical  needs 
of  producers.” 

I  express  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
will  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  conferees, 
including  the  provision  which  I  have 
read. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  never  known  a  group  of  men 
who  did  harder  work  and  put  forth  more 
effort  and  were  more  zealous  in  trying 
to  report  out  a  farm  bill  that  was  ade¬ 
quate  and  helpful  to  all  areas  of  the 
country  than  was  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender],  our  leader,  did  out¬ 
standing  service.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  leaders  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

The  present  bill  is  one  of  the  best  bills 
that  could  have  been  reported,  based  on 
what  the  Senate  passed  and  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  did  highly  in¬ 
telligent  and  outstanding  work.  He  has 
written  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
farm  legislation. 

I  do  not  agree  with  it.  I  believe  that 
a  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  support  price  in 
the  marketplace.  However,  the  Senate 
has  decided  otherwise.  Congress  has  de¬ 
cided  otherwise.  Our  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  to  be  complimented  and  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 

It  is  an  old  rule  that  if  we  reduce  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  in  the  United  States,  that 
same  acreage  will  be  planted  abroad. 
That  has  happened  for  many  years.  I 
am  alarmed  by  what  I  hear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today.  Evidently  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  being  per¬ 
mitted  by  our  State  Department  to  write 
our  cotton  export  program,  to  lock  up 
the  surplus,  to  pay  the  American  farmer 
not  to  produce,  and  to  permit  the  foreign 
countries  to  take  over  the  markets  of  the 
American  farmer. 

That  would  be  a  catastrophe  of  the 
first  order.  This  bill  will  dry  up  many 
small  towns  in  the  South.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  the  State  Department  transfer 
the  prosperity  of  those  small  towns  to 
foreign  areas  under  the  guise  of  foreign 
policy. 


The  pending  bill  contains  a  provision 
for  the  old,  discredited  soil  bank.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  people  have  to  work  and  pro¬ 
duce  for  a  living.  The  way  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  in  our  prosperous  economy,  has 
worked  in  the  production  of  wealth  vio¬ 
lates  the  principle  that  we  cannot  build 
a  prosperous  economy  based  on  a  dole 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  result 
of  the  confused  thinking  and  the  mud¬ 
dling  efforts  of  our  State  Department.  It 
is  a  negative  approach  to  a  positive  prob¬ 
lem.  The  abundant  productive  capacity 
of  the  American  farmer  is  placed  in  a 
straitjacket  at  a  time  when  all  restraints 
should  be  removed. 

Our  problem  is  not  one  of  overproduc¬ 
tion,  but  one  of  poor  distribution.  We 
should  not  be  restraining  production  but 
encouraging  it.  The  time,  personnel,  and 
money  devoted  to  policing  the  controls 
placed  on  our  farmers  should  be  devoted 
to  developing  the  means  of  exchanging 
food  and  clothing  with  a  hungry  and 
naked  world  of  underdeveloped  countries 
rich  in  the  raw  materials  needed  so  badly 
by  our  industi'ial  plants. 

Mr.  President,  every  newscast  I  have 
heard  in  recent  years,  and  every  newspa¬ 
per  I  have  read,  is  full  of  the  fighting  be¬ 
tween  hungry  people  around  the  globe. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  reduce  that  hun¬ 
ger,  but  by  this  bill  we  will  be  further  re¬ 
stricted  from  the  opportunity.  We  need 
the  iron  ore  of  Brazil — they  need  our 
food.  We  need  the  minerals  of  many 
nations  that  need  the  food  we  cannot 
produce  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  reactivates  the 
old  discredited  soil  bank  concept  that 
the  Congress  refused  to  finance  for  its 
duration  a  few  years  ago.  It  aims  at 
taking  40  million  acres  of  cropland  out 
of  production.  Cropland  adjustment 
will  result  in  downward  adjustment  in 
community  economies,  downward  ad¬ 
justment  of  farm  employment,  further 
maladjustment  of  urban  communities  in 
a  farm  labor  migration  to  the  towns  to 
complicate  housing,  schools,  and  welfare 
programs. 

This  bill  will  dry  up  small  southern 
towns  which  depend  on  agriculture  for 
their  economic  base.  It  will  adjust 
downward  the  volume  of  business  done 
by  cotton  gins,  compresses,  implement 
dealers,  gas  and  oil  distributors,  seed  and 
fertilizer  dealers,  and  the  whole  gamut 
of  farm  production  suppliers.  This  re¬ 
duced  volume  will  eliminate  profits  and 
dividends  and  all  across  the  country  will 
liquidate  businesses  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties  with  the  loss  of  capital  investment. 

Mr.  President,  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  will  permit  the  retiring 
of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  cotton  allot¬ 
ment  in  any  county.  This  in  itself  could 
be  destructive  to  the  cotton  oriented 
business  establishments.  The  bill  goes 
further  and  requires  the  farmer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  eligible  for  price  supports  and 
payments,  to  reduce  his  acreage  by  12  ^ 
percent.  The  inducements  in  the  bill 
would  encourage  farmers  to  reduce  their 
acreage  by  35  percent.  Over  the  life  of 
this  bill  it  is  possible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  require  and  induce  farmers  to 
reduce  their  plantings  of  cotton  by  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  allotted  acres.  No 
small  town  can  withstand  this  type  of 


curtailment  in  its  production  activities 
and  remain  alive  economically. 

Many  of  the  communities  in  areas 
where  farmers  are  going  out  of  cotton 
production  have  already  made  their  ad¬ 
justments  and  redirected  their  produc¬ 
tion  activities.  Farmers  in  these  com¬ 
munities  have  released  their  cotton  acre¬ 
age  to  be  reapportioned  to  other  farmers 
in  the  county  or  within  the  State. 
Through  this  device  the  community 
economy  has  been  sustained  and  other 
communities  have  increased  their  econ¬ 
omies  through  the  production  of  cotton 
on  the  reapportioned  acres. 

Though  this  bill  does  not  change  the 
reapportionment  provisions  of  the  law, 
it  has  in  effect  nullified  the  effects  of  the 
existing  law  by  providing  that  the  farmer 
who  releases  his  acreage  will  receive  a 
Government  rental  on  121/2  percent  of  it 
and  the  cropland  adjustment  portion  of 
the  bill  can  tie  it  up  for  periods  as  long 
as  10  years.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
destroy  the  cotton  industry  and  the  rural 
communities  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  deliberate,  but  the  effects 
will  be  there  just  the  same. 

At  the  end  of  the  4-year  period  that 
this  bill  covers  the  cotton  farmer  will 
have  reduced  his  productive  capacity  in 
equipment  and  labor  and  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  retool  and  obtain 
labor  to  begin  producing  for  export.  It 
simply  means  that  we  have  now  re¬ 
stricted  the  American  cotton  farmer  to 
the  domestic  market.  Never  again  will 
American  farmers  have  the  opportunity 
to  supply  world  needs  of  this  fiber  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development 
of  this  country  in  its  formative  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
force  the  American  cotton  producer  to 
pay  for  the  sins  of  his  Government.  In 
1956  we  enacted  legislation  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exercise  his 
existing  powers  to  price  American  cotton 
at  the  world  level  and  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  historical  share  of  world 
cotton  markets.  Following  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  legislation  we  averaged 
nearly  6  million  bales  annually  over  a 
5-year  period.  During  the  last  4  years, 
however,  exports  have  dropped  to  an 
average  of  4,500,000  bales  or  a  reduction 
of  a  million  and  a  half  bales  annually. 
If  we  had  exported  the  6  million  bales 
that  were  required  under  the  law  our 
carryover  in  cotton  would  have  been  of 
manageable  size  and  our  sui'pluses  would 
be  practically  nonexistent. 

This  bill  is  too  hard  on  the  southern 
farmer.  It  hangs  the  cotton  farmer  for 
the  crime  committed  by  his  Government. 
It  is  the  greatest  injustice  ever  done  to 
an  economic  segment  of  our  economy  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

In  this  bill  we  have  taken  away  the 
very  moderate  loan  level  guaranteed 
under  previous  law  and  thrown  our 
farmers  on  a  support  price  less  than  the 
estimated  world  price.  In  order  to  re¬ 
cover  the  costs  of  production  and  any 
profits  that  might  accrue  from  his  op¬ 
erations,  the  cotton  farmer  must  look  to 
his  Government  on  bended  knee  for  a 
check.  His  future  is  made  dependent 
upon  a  declining  world  price  and  the 
generosity  of  the  taxpayer  represented 
by  the  Congress.  In  my  judgment  these 
are  the  first  agonizing  throes  of  sure 
death.  My  own  view  is  that  cotton 
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farmers  must  have  adequate  acreage 
and  a  support  price  which  will  give  them 
adequate  income  in  the  marketplace. 

We  force  our  cotton  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  buying  the  inputs  of  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  and  labor  in  a  protected 
market.  Through  our  tax  structure, 
minimum  wages,  and  other  legal  pro¬ 
visions  we  insure  that  his  costs  will  be 
higher  than  his  foreign  competitors,  and 
then  we  very  liberally  provide  him  with 
a  loan  level  at  90  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  world  price. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  has 
been  entirely  too  hard  on  the  cotton 
farmer.  Apparently  we  have  decided 
that  he  is  expendable  because  we  have 
put  together  in  this  farm  bill  the  means 
of  assuring  his  demise.  We  have  taken 
away  all  of  the  incentives  toward  efficient 
utilization  of  land,  human  capabilities, 
and  capital.  We  have  insured  that  his 
income  will  be  restricted  on  these  in¬ 
vestments  to  a  very  limited  level.  With 
the  passage  of  this  bill  we  have  insured 
the  accelerated  relocation  of  rural 
people  in  urban  areas,  with  the  resultant 
disturbances  that  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  both  economic  and  social  fields. 

I  cannot  condone  the  effects  of  such 
legislation,  and  am  forced  to  vote  against 
the  bill  as  a  protest,  because  I  believe  it 
will  destroy  the  cotton  producers  and 
allied  establishments  which  are  basic  to 
the  economy  of  my  State. 

The  land  retirement  provision  would 
destroy  the  economy  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  many  areas  of  the  South  and 
West.  I  admit  that  I  am  shocked  at 
what  is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department:  That  rather  than  entering 
the  market  and  aggressively  competing 
for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  in 
the  export  markets,  they  would  lock  up 
the  surplus  and  transfer  the  great 
American  cotton  industry  abroad. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  describe  what 
cotton  meant  to  his  State.  It  means  the 
same,  to  a  smaller  degree,  to  my  State. 
If  that  is  the  program,  the  bill  will  be 
doomed  to  fail.  I  do  not  believe,  that  we 
should  pay  American  farmers  not  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  then  turn  foreign  growers 
loose  to  produce  whatever  they  desire. 
Why  is  this  not  a  mutual  affair?  If 
world  stocks  are  to  be  brought  into  line, 
why  should  not  all  cotton-producing  na¬ 
tions  participate  therein? 

Again  I  say,  as  we  have  reduced  in  the 
United  States,  the  same  amount  of  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  has  been  planted 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  I  am  opposed  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port  and  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
briefly  regarding  a  special  problem  re¬ 
flected  in  the  bill  that  was  originally  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  the  bill  which  came  be¬ 
fore  us  from  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  then  referred  to  the  land 
retirement  feature  contained  in  that  bill, 
x  find  now,  on  further  study  and  anal¬ 
ysis — and  I  say  this  with  great  defer¬ 
ence  to  those  who  worked  on  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  rMr.  Ellen- 
der],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  and  others — that  on  the 


feature  of  land  retirement,  the  bill  as 
now  presented  is  more  pronounced  and 
goes  even  further  than  did  the  Senate 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Senate  originally. 
That  is  my  understanding  and  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt  where  my  State  is  located,  and 
particularly  the  area  of  that  State  where 

1  live,  these  land  retirement  provisions 
have  been  devastating  to  the  economy 
of  the  community,  the  county,  and  the 
entire  surrounding  area. 

In  early  1961,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Small  Grain  Act,  and  I  voted  for  that 
measure.  We  understood  at  that  time 
it  was  a  temporary  measure,  to  meet  a 
temporary  situation.  But  it  is  still  on 
the  books,  and  still  retiring  acreage  from 
grain  production.  Further,  since  1950, 
Mississippi  has  lost,  in  round  figures, 
one-third  of  its  cotton  acreage.  In  1950 — 
that  was  before  the  Korean  war  started, 
when  the  acreage  had  theretofore  been 
determined — we  had  in  round  numbers 

2  225,000  acres  in  cotton  production  in 
Mississippi.  For  1964,  we  had  in  round 
numbers,  1,545,000  acres,  a  difference 
virtually  one-third,  a  reduction  of  750,- 
000  acres  has  occurred  in  the  last  14 
years. 

When  we  apply,  on  top  of  that  picture, 
the  reductions  which  are  possible  under 
the  pending  bill,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  the  producer,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  is  almost  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  35  percent  of  his  acreage,  or  plant 
only  65  percent  thereof  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  price  supports. 

There  are  further  provisions  which 
provide  for  the  possible  retirement  of 
acreage.  For  the  first  year,  the  farmer 
can  apply  for  a  10  percent  additional 
reduction,  and  then,  if  he  wishes,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  15  percent  for  the  second  and 
succeeding  years,  for  a  total  of  25  per¬ 
cent  added  reduction;  and  we  will  have 
a  further  possibility  of  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tions  in  acreage  in  county  where  cotton 
is  not  a  major  part  of  the  economy.  But 
even  if  we  have  only  the  35  percent  re¬ 
duction,  which  I  take  to  be  a  certainty, 
we  will  have — on  top  of  the  general  re¬ 
duction  which  has  occurred  over  the  last 
14  years — and  the  impact  of  such  a  ma¬ 
jor  added  reduction  on  the  entire  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  communities  in  my  area  will 
be  terrific. 

Were  we  to  take  out  of  production  a 
third  of  the  factories  which  exist  in  any 
industrial  area,  we  would  have  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  impact  which  will  be 
caused  by  taking  away  one-third  of  the 
acreage  in  production.  Those  who  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sell  fertilizer  will  have  their 
business  reduced  that  much;  those  who 
manufacture  and  sell  farm  machinery 
will  be  reduced  that  much.  The  business 
of  the  country  crossroads  store  will  be 
greatly  and  adversely  affected.  Those 
who  sell  fuel,  those  who  sell  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  go  into  making  a  cotton  crop, 
the  suppliers  of  bagging,  ties  for  the  bal¬ 
ers,  the  gins,  and  all  the  items  which  go 
into  making  up  the  economy  of  a  cotton 
producing  area  will  be  cruelly  effected. 
For  some  it  will  mean  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  For  the  community  it  can  bring 
stagnation.  The  laborers,  the  ten¬ 
ants,  the  renters,  all  those  who  live 
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on  the  land  where  they  have  al¬ 
ways  lived  and  made  their  living 
will  be  left  without  a  job  and 
without  land.  They  will  be  forced  to 
leave.  They  are  the  ones  who  serve  the 
economy,  who  are  the  consumers,  the 
purchasers  at  the  store.  They  buy  in  the 
towns;  they  are  a  part  of  the  going  con¬ 
cern  of  the  community.  They  are  left 
without  anything  to  do.  They  leave. 
They  go  to  the  towns;  if  they  do  not 
find  jobs,  which  is  usually  the  case,  they 
get  on  the  welfare  lists,  or  drift  further 
across  the  counti-y. 

In  a  few  years  we  shall  probably  have 
a  relaxation  of  acreage  controls,  after  we 
have  reduced  the  surplus.  We  shall  then 
have  to  turn  back  and  put  more  cotton 
acreage  into  production.  However,  the 
same  acreage  will  not  be  returned  to  pro¬ 
duction.  The  woi’kers  will  be  gone.  The 
economy  will  have  been  destroyed.  Land 
will  not  have  been  cared  for  in  many 
instances.  The  older  citizens  will  have 
passed  on  and  the  young  ones  will  have 
moved  away.  The  land  will  therefore 
not  be  returned  to  production.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  will  show  up  in  the  overall 
acreage  of  the  Nation,  but  as  in  the  past, 
it  will  show  up  in  the  cotton  States  to 
the  west. 

Those  are  the  conditions  which  will 
really  take  the  heart  and  life  out  of  the 
agricultural  economy  in  many  areas  of 
the  South.  Congress  enacts  bills  day 
after  day,  from  the  antipoverty  program 
on  to  gifts  and  grants  and  financing  of 
programs  that  cost  many  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  We  have  been  providing  something 
for  everyone.  This  bill  however,  literally 
cuts  the  lifeblood  out  of  large  areas  of  the 
agricultural  communities  where  countless 
thousands  of  citizens  are  working  and 
making  an  honest  living  on  the  land  and 
earning  enough  to  provide  them  a  good 
standard  of  living. 

To  that  extent  this  bill  is  a  reversal  of 
the  many  remedial  acts  which  Congress 
has  been  enacting,  at  this  session. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who 
represent  us  on  committees  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  bill  and  adjust  the  differences 
as  well  as  they  can  be  adjusted,  and  take 
care  of  the  multitude  of  situations  with 
which  they  are  confronted. 

I  appreciate  particularly  the  skill, 
dedication,  and  devotion  of  Senators 
some  of  whose  names  I  have  already 
mentioned,  including  with  emphasis  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
who  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Senators 
on  hand.  I  should  like  especially  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  who  is  always  a  highly 
valuable  member  on  committees.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  hard  work  that 
these  men  do.  There  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant  work  anywhere  in  the  Senate. 
They  have  done  it  year  after  year.  Yet, 
the  pending  conference  report,  I  believe, 
will  adversely  effect  great  areas  of  my 
State  and  of  many  other  States  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Then  it  will  be  too  late  to 
repair  the  damage. 

Therefore,  with  the  greatest  deference, 
I  cannot  support  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  a  better  bill 
can  be  worked  out  here,  one  which  I  can 
actively  and  vigorously  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  support  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  turned 
down  with  instructions  to  the  conferees 
to  go  back  to  the  House  conferees  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  alternate  feed 
grains  program  to  the  bill. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
as  I  have  consistently  done  every  year, 
because  without  the  money  to  carry  out 
a  farm  program,  we  would  have  no  farm 
program.  I  fully  recognize  that  without 
a  farm  program  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  Nation  would  be  in  even 
worse  straits  than  it  is  now.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  supplemental  views  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee’s  report, 
studies  by  research  economists  at  Iowa 
State  University,  Cornell  University, 
Penn  State  University,  and  others  make 
it  clear  that  without  Government  farm 
programs,  net  annual  farm  income  would 
seriously  decline.  One  may  question  the 
amount  of  the  decline  which  the  econo¬ 
mists  estimate  would  occur,  but  all  are 
generally  agreed  that  the  situation  would 
)  be  deeply  serious. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  supplemental 
views,  the  present  feed  grains  program 
is  not  getting  the  job  done.  Since  1961, 
production  of  feed  grains  instead  of 
going  down  has  gone  up — a  total  of  al¬ 
most  17  million  tons.  Our  Iowa  farm¬ 
ers  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  anyone 
over  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
signed  up  under  the  feed  grains  pro¬ 
gram.  Nationally,  fewer  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farmers  have  done  so,  but  in 
Iowa  over  65  percent  have  complied. 
But  due  to  the  defects  in  the  feed  grains 
program,  only  25  percent  of  feed  grains 
acreage  in  Iowa  has  been  retired  from 
production  and  only  about  15  percent  of 
feed  grains  production  has  been  elim¬ 
inated. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  feed  grains  program  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  production: 

First.  The  program  makes  it  advanta¬ 
geous  for  a  farmer  to  retire  only  20  per- 
I  cent  of  his  feed  grains  acreage — the  min¬ 

imum  amount;  instead,  he  should  be 
given  an  incentive  to  retire  more  of  his 
acreage,  which  would  tend  to  avoid  the 
retirement  of  the  poorest  acreage,  as  is 
now  being  encouraged. 

Second.  The  program  is  on  an  annual 
basis,  so  that  different  acreage  can  be 
retired  from  one  year  to  the  next,  bring¬ 
ing  into  production  acreage  which  has 
lain  fallow  the  previous  year  and  is  thus 
capable  of  better  production  with  less 
fertilization. 

My  alternative  feed  grains  program, 
which  the  Senate  committee  approved 
and  which  the  Senate  also  approved, 
would  have  avoided  these  defects.  We 
received  assurance  from  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  having  the  al¬ 
ternative  program  included  in  the  bill. 
While  these  representatives  indicated 
that  they  planned  to  use  the  present 
feed  grains  program  for  1966,  they  gave 
assurance  that  they  would  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  alternative  program  for 
later  years.  Also,  since  this  is  a  bill 
calling  for  a  4-year  program  and  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  forecast  de¬ 


velopments,  it  was  felt  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  program  gave  the  Department  an¬ 
other  tool  to  use  in  a  flexible  response 
to  developments. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  in  deleting  the  al¬ 
ternative  program  is  inexcusable.  The 
fact  that  the  report  simply  states  the 
alternative  program  was  deleted,  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  lack  of  reason  for  such 
action.  Instead,  the  conferees  have  de¬ 
cided  to  persist  with  a  program  for  4 
years  which  is  not  going  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  except  at  an  excessive  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  And  the  failure  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between  production  and 
consumption  is  going  to  continue  the 
problem  of  farmers  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  their  production.  With  parity  below 
80  for  the  past  3  years,  with  costs  of 
farm  production  steadily  increasing,  the 
cosi-price  squeeze  on  our  Nation’s  farm¬ 
ers  has  worsened;  and  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  it  will  continue — forcing 
more  fanners  off  the  farm.  Administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  generally  claim  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  f aimers  to  1  million,  but  the 
actions  of  their  leaders  in  Congress  belie 
their  words. 

The  approach  adopted  by  the  modified 
feed  grains  program  is  to  give  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to  lower 
the  loan  support  price  for  feed  grains — • 
and  to  increase  the  production  payments 
to  offset  this  action — for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  more  farmers  to  volunteer  to 
come  into  the  program.  I  know  that  the 
bill  recites  this  lowering  of  the  loan  price 
shall  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  not 
disrupt  livestock  prices,  but  it  will,  none¬ 
theless,  leave  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  non- 
elected  public  official,  the  power  to  de¬ 
termine  what  does  and  what  does  not 
constitute  a  disruption  of  livestock 
prices.  Furthermore,  the  approach  of 
compulsion  vitiates  the  alleged  volun¬ 
tariness  of  the  program.  It  fails  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  are  many  fanners  who 
will  not  come  into  the  program  regard¬ 
less  of  this  action  by  the  Secretary. 
There  are  some  who  simply  cannot  cut 
back  their  feed  grains  acreage  and  make 
a  decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families;  there  are  others  who  have  an 
unfairly  low  feed  grains  base  acreage 
compared  to  their  neighbors;  and  there 
are  still  others  who  prefer  to  feed  their 
production  and  take  their  chances  with 
the  livestock  market. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  greatest  feed  grains 
producing  States  in  the  Union.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  farmers  I  represent 
should  have  the  income  of  themselves 
and  their  families  placed  under  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  of  one  man,  not  elected 
to  office,  no  matter  how  friendly  to  farm¬ 
ers  he  may  profess  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  TAL- 
MADGE  moved  that  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  be  laid  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
is  devoted  not  only  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  his  own  State,  but  also  to 
the  well-being  of  farm  families  through¬ 
out  the  Nation.  During  the  time  when 
our  committee  met  day  after  day  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  working  out  details  of  the 
bill  later  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  contributed  much  to 
our  discussions,  and  on  several  occasions 
helped  work  out  solutions  incorporated 
in  the  bill.  Later,  after  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill,  he  was  named  as  one 
of  the  Senate  conferees  to  work  out  the 
final  form  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  and  I  know  that  he  can¬ 
celed  several  engagements  in  Kentucky 
because  he  knew  that  his  first  duty  lay 
in  helping  us  complete  the  work  on  this 
important  measure.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
conference  during  those  9  days,  and  was 
one  of  those  signing  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  which  has  brought  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  in  agreed  form  before  the 
House  and  Senate  today. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  could  not 
be  here  today,  but  he  has  asked  that  a 
brief  statement  concerning  several  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  farm  bill,  and  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  reviewing  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  with  respect  to  surplus 
production  and  farm  prices  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  are  as  follows: 

SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS  THROUGH  LAND  TRANSFER 
PROHIBITED 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  as 
reported  to  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference,  contains  In  section  707 
essentially  the  Senate  provision  on  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  farms,  which  will  become  a 
new  section '379  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  As  the  Senate 
provision  is  the  one  which  I  offered  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  later  by  the  conference, 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  refer  to  its  pur¬ 
pose  so  that  the  legislative  history  will  be 
clear. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  prevent 
the  effective  sale  of  allotments  through  the 
transfer  of  land,  which  it  seemed  to  me  could 
have  been  accomplished  through  a  device 
contained  in  regulations  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  April  22,  1965, 
authorizing  a  new  and  different  criterion 
for  the  division  of  a  farm’s  allotments  when 
part  of  the  farm  is  sold.  A  description  of 
this  situation  and  the  intent  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  are  contained  in  my  individual  views 
on  pages  133  and  134  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  report. 

I  considered  that  the  new  regulation  could 
have  led  to  the  consolidation  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  allotments,  particularly  burley 
tobacco  allotments,  and  that  the  regulation 
provided  a  means  for  indirectly  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  transfer  of  burley  allot¬ 
ments — even  though  burley  is  now  specific¬ 
ally  excepted  from  the  authority  to  lease  and 
transfer  tobacco  allotments.  The  effect  of 
my  amendment,  therefore,  is  to  strike  down 
the  April  22  change  in  regulations  and  to 
remove  the  possibility  that  it  or  some  sub¬ 
sequent  ruling  would  be  used  as  a  device 
to  effect  the  sale  of  allotments,  but  to  pre- 
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serve  the  comprehensive  September  26,  1964, 
regulations  ol  the  Department  governing 
the  reconstituion  of  farms. 

The  new  section  379  requires  that  when 
part  of  a  farm  is  sold,  the  allotments  for  the 
farm  shall  be  divided  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  cropland  on  the  parent  farm  and 
the  tract  sold — which  is  the  basic  method 
which  has  always  been  followed — specify¬ 
ing,  however,  five  areas  of  exception  in  which 
the  Secretary  is  provided  discretion  to  regu¬ 
late  the  method  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  division,  as  he  had  done  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  issued  on  September  26  of  last  year 
and  for  some  time  previously. 

During  the  Senate-House  conference,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Department  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  new  section  379,  and  that  in  fact 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  these  long-estab¬ 
lished  criteria  expressed  in  the  statute,  but 
sought  a  further  exception  for  discretionary 
regulation  by  the  Secretary,  presented  as 
clause  (6).  It  seemed  to  me  that  under  the 
Department’s  suggested  addition,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  might  again  authorize  a  device  similar 
to  the  April  22  change,  which  it  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  amendment  to  strike  down.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Department’s  suggestion,  mak¬ 
ing  it  clear  that  the  additional  clause  (6) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  burley 
tobacco.  My  amendment  excepting  burley 
allotments  from  clause  (6)  was  opposed  by 
the  Department,  but  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
ference. 

I  have  made  this  statement  so  that  the 
effect  of  section  707  will  be  understood,  and 
to  make  clear  that  when  the  Food  and  Ag¬ 
riculture  Act  of  1965  is  signed  into  law 
the  April  22  regulations  of  the  Department 
will  have  become  inapplicable  in  the  case 
of  burley  allotments. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  another  provi¬ 
sion  I  offered,  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  would  have  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  to  increase  by  up  to  5 
cents  per  pound  the  support  price  for  pro¬ 
ducers  marketing  not  in  excess  of  1,OCO 
pounds  of  wool  annually.  I  thought  the 
provision  would  help  to  maintain  family 
farm  flocks  throughout  the  native  sheep 
States,  and  that  it  was  consistent  with  the 
small  farm  provisions  included  in  the  cot¬ 
ton,  feed  grains  and  other  programs.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  provision  was  not  maintained 
by  the  conference,  but  am  glad  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  which 
I  cosponsored,  was  provided  in  this  bill. 

In  the  Senate,  I  voted  to  add  to  the  bill 
the  provisions  of  S.  399  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  1963,  known  as  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  authorizing  class  I  base  alloca¬ 
tions  for  producers  selling  milk  within  Fed¬ 
eral  marketing  orders.  I  considered  the  Sen¬ 
ate  dairy  title  a  modest  proposal  which  could 
be  useful  in  certain  order  areas  toward  dis¬ 
couraging  increased  surplus  production,  and 
superior  to  title  I  of  the  House  bill  in  that 
it  provided  free  access  to  markets  both  for 
new  producers  within  the  order  and  for  old 
producers  outside  the  order. 

I  am  glad  the  conference  adopted  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  on  feed  grains,  which  I  helped 
work  out  in  committee,  to  maintain  the 
voluntary  program  and  to  encourage  partici¬ 
pation  and  control  Government  costs  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  loan 
level  for  corn  while  maintaining  the  sup¬ 
port  level  through  direct  payments. 

The  conference  bill  in  effect  renews  the 
conservation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank,  per¬ 
mitting  farmers  to  sign  up  for  5-  to  10-year 
cropland  retirement  contracts  during  each 
of  the  next  4  years.  I  have  urged  extension 
of  the  conservation  reserve  for  years,  and 
am  glad  that  it  will  now  be  extended. 
Technically,  the  House  title  adopted  by  the 
conference  with  Senate  amendments  repeals 


the  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  which  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill  implemented,  but  it  provides 
substantially  the  same  authority.  I  am 
glad  also  that  the  voluntary  wheat  program 
proposed  by  Senator  Milton  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  which  I  cosponsored,  had  been 
essentially  maintained,  for  it  will  provide 
some  increase  in  the  income  of  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  without  increasing  the  cost  of  cer¬ 
tificates  purchased  by  processors. 

In  the  committee,  I  supported  the  cotton 
program  proposed  by  the  chairman.  Senator 
Ellender,  which  was  adopted  by  our  com¬ 
mittee,  but  replaced  in  the  Senate  itself  by 
the  Talmadge  amendment.  I  believe  the 
cotton  program  worked  out  in  conference 
has  improved  in  several  respects  the  House 
proposal  and  it  evidently  represents  the  best 
that  can  be  done  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  yet  knows  how  this  new  pro¬ 
gram  may  work  out,  and  it  rests  on  certain 
assumptions  which  may  not  be  realized.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  try  out 
the  new  proposal  for  a  limited  period  of  2 
years.  But  cotton  is  in  the  most  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  of  any  commodity,  and  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  income  of  cottongrowers 
while  preserving  the  domestic  and  export 
markets  for  their  cotton  is  acute.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  program  will  work — and 
without  unreasonably  heavy  costs  to  the 
Government. 

I  have  agreed  to  the  conference  amend¬ 
ment  and  signed  the  conference  report — as 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  must  do 
in  order  to  return  an  agreed  bill  to  the 
House  and  Senate  for  their  respective  ap¬ 
proval.  I  have  been  glad  to  vote  for  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for,  what¬ 
ever  its  shortcomings,  I  believe  this  4-year 
program  offers  farmers  a  more  stable,  as¬ 
sured  approach  than  the  temporary  enact¬ 
ments  of  recent  years. 

PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

The  omnibus  farm  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  for  final  approval  deals  with  major 
commodities — including  feed  grains,  wheat 
and  cotton — and  also  renews  the  longer  range 
cropland  retirement  authority  begun  under 
the  Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank. 
Further,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965  is  a  4-year  program.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  it  offers  farmers  a  more 
stable,  assured  approach  than  the  series  of 
temporary  programs  which,  since  1960,  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  specific  problems  as 
they  became  acute — with  constant  changes 
nearly  every  year. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  unlike  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  proposed  in  1961,  this  bill 
grants  no  large  new  powers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  nor  does  it  contain  unique 
and  radical  departures  from  past  pregrams; 
it  extends  authorities  for  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams  worked  out  in  recent  years,  which  are 
designed  to  maintain  and  improve  farm  in¬ 
come  while  reducing  Government-held  stocks 
of  surplus  commodities. 

It  has  been  correctly  said,  in  the  Senate 
Committee  report,  that  the  bill  directly  or 
Indirectly  affects  commodities,  including 
livestock,  that  account  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  farm  cash  receipts — and  that 
"the  entire  economy  as  well  as  the  farm 
segment  will  benefit  from  such  action  and 
would  suffer  from  lack  of  it.”  I  think  it  ap¬ 
propriate,  therefore,  to  review  briefly  at  this 
time  the  need  for  farm  programs,  and  some 
recent  trends. 

It  has  only  been  a  few  years  ago — for  I 
remember  the  situation  shortly  after  I  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  6  years  ago — when  the  “farm  prob¬ 
lem,”  usually  meaning  the  accumulation  in 
Government  bins  of  surplus  stocks  acquired 
in  the  effort  to  support  farm  prices,  was 
considered  nearly  hopeless.  The  farm  pro¬ 
grams  were  easy  to  criticize;  but  when  it 
came  to  practical  solutions  nearly  everyone 
threw  up  his  hands.  Even  today,  there  is 
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not  much  interest.  But  the  situation  has 
changed  gradually,  and  progress  is  being 
made. 

For  example,  on  June  30,  1961,  the  cost 
value  of  CCC  inventories  was  $6.8  billion 
and,  after  a  revaluation  adjustment,  $5.6 
billion — including  over  1,243  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,261  million  bushels  of  corn,  392 
million  bushels  of  sorghum,  159  million 
pounds  of  butter,  and  307  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk,  and  nearly  2  million  bales  of 
upland  cotton.  Four  years  later,  as  of  May 
31,  1965,  CCC  inventories  have  been  reduced 
to  $4.2  billion — including  701  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  5C9  million  bushels  of  corn,  603 
million  bushels  of  sorghum,  114  million 
pounds  of  butter  and  294  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk,  and  6.8  million  bales  of  cotton. 

I  remember  when  I  voted  for  a  change  in 
the  wheat  program,  I  said  that  I  would  do  so 
because  wheat  was  in  such  difficulty  that 
unless  something  were  done  it  could  bring 
down  all  the  farm  price  support  programs. 
Now  the  total  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn 
have  been  brought  to  manageable  levels,  and 
the  Senate  bill  prescribes  a  somewhat  higher 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat.  Almost 
alone  among  the  basic  commodities,  cotton 
has  gotten  into  serious  difficulty,  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  program  contained  in  this 
bill  will  reverse  that  trend.  Supplies  of  to¬ 
bacco  have  Increased,  but  since  enactment 
of  the  acreage-poundage  authority  earlier 
this  year,  already  being  tried  in  the  Flue- 
cured  areas,  reports  indicate  that  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years  production  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  will  be  less  than  use. 

These  changes  have  not  been  brought 
about  without  cost.  For  example,  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  program  of  the 
late  1950’s  was  an  attempt  to  divert  allot¬ 
ment  acreage  into  conservation  uses,  and  its 
authorization  of  $750  million  annually  was 
attacked  at  the  time  as  very  large.  But  that 
is  about  the  amount  estimated  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  feed  grain  program  alone  in  its  first 
year  in  1961,  and  the  cost  last  year  exceeded 
$1.4  billion.  But  more  than  3  million  farm¬ 
ers  have  feed  grain  allotments,  and  the  feed 
grain  crop  is  worth  $6.7  billion,  so  that  the 
cost  per  farm  is  reasonable,  and  the  cost  per 
harvested  acre  of  $15  is  far  less  than  for  the 
other  commodities.  The  feed  grains  program 
has  also  helped  bring  stability  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  largest  agricultural  enterprise — the 
production  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts— and  we  are  very  glad  that  today  beef 
cattle  prices  are  around  $27  and  hogs  are 
selling  at  $23,  a  large  improvement  over  the 
situation  a  year  or  two  ago. 

I  think  we  have  learned  several  things  from 
the  better  results  secured  by  the  farm  pro¬ 
grams  in  recent  years.  First,  to  have  a 
chance  of  success  in  this  vast  field,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  make  a  commitment 
large  enough  to  deal  with  a  large  problem; 
otherwise,  the  benefits  sought  will  be  dis¬ 
sipated  and  the  funds  appropriated  will  be 
used  up  and  disappear  before  reaching  the 
critical  point  of  reversing  the  trend  toward 
a  growing  surplus  and  declining  farm  prices. 

Second,  we  have  learned  that  voluntary 
programs  for  feed  grains  and  wheat  can  work. 
They  have  done  so  through  price  support 
loans  at  a  lower  level,  amounting  to  the 
world  price  or  feed  value,  combined  with 
direct  payments  to  cooperators  who  agree  to 
reduce  their  production.  The  principal  re¬ 
sult  has  been  to  transfer  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  from  storage  of  surplus  stocks  to  direct 
support  of  farm  income. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Wool  Act, 
which  the  bill  before  the  Senate  extends,  was 
enacted  during  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  and  provides  for  direct  payments  to 
producers  representing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  market  price  and  the  support  price 
of  wool;  but  It  was  often  pointed  out  that 
wool  and  sugar  are  deficit  commodities.  Now 
we  have  direct  payments  in  the  feed  grain 
program,  initiated  by  a  Republican  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  House;  direct  payments  in  the 
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wheat  program,  through  certificates  accom¬ 
panying  wheat  used  in  this  country  for  food; 
and  direct  payments  in  the  new  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  bill,  representing  the  difference 
between  the  world  and  the  domestic  support 
price.  However  one  feels  about  the  theory 
of  so-called  “compensatory  payments,”  these 
direct  payments  are  proving  to  be  a  means 
for  allowing  market  prices  to  reach  a  com¬ 
petitive  level  while  maintaining  a  fair  return 
to  farmers  for  their  domestic  production  and 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  tremendous 
build-up  in  Government  stocks  of  previous 
years — surplus  stocks  which  became  nearly 
impossible  to  dispose  of,  and  for  which  stor¬ 
age  charges  are  almost  sheer  economic  waste. 

Third,  we  are  learning  to  relate  the  com¬ 
modity  programs  to  each  other  in  a  more 
practical  way.  I  think  of  the  provisions  per¬ 
mitting  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed 
grains  and  feed  grains  for  wheat,  which  can 
help  many  farmers  maintain  a  practical  ro¬ 
tation  plan,  made  possible  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  direct  payments  with  support  loans  at 
market  value.  Amendments  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  program  extended  by  this  bill 
would  encourage  longer  range  cropland  re¬ 
tirement  which  can  be  coordinated  with  the 
farmers  participation  in  the  commodity  pro¬ 
grams.  A  refinement  in  the  feed  grains  au¬ 
thority  permits  the  Secretary  to  present  a 
program  which  a  farmer  can  better  adapt  to 
his  rotation  plan  and  size  of  fields  without 
the  artificial  divisions  formerly  required. 

Fourth,  I  think  it  has  been  learned  again, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered,  that  arbi¬ 
trary  increases  in  acreage  and  increases  in 
price-support  levels,  perhaps  in  response  to 
political  pressures  or  campaign  promises,  lead 
quickly  to  grief.  It  takes  years  to  correct  a 
program  once  it  has  been  permitted  to  get 
out  of  hand.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
question  of  how  much  it  is  worth  to  the 
country,  and  to  consumers,  to  preserve  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  to  maintain 
farm  families  in  a  decent  and  fair  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  income  level  of  other  segments 
of  the  economy,  is  not  a  legitimate  area  of 
political  decision.  But  again,  the  method 
of  providing  support  for  farm  income 
through  direct  payments,  while  relying  to  a 
larger  extent  on  market  forces  to  utilize 
rather  than  to  store  production,  has  avoided 
the  awkward  consequences  of  past  attempts 
to  support  farm  income  wholly  through  mar¬ 
ket  prices  guaranteed  at  an  artificial  level 
by  nonrecourse  Government  loans  and  pur¬ 
chase  agreements. 

So  I  think  it  can  be  said  in  general  that 
the  old  bogey  of  the  farm  problem,  surplus 
stocks,  is  being  brought  under  control,  and 
that  with  continued  restraint  and  with  vigi¬ 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Government  stocks  will  be  worked  off,  allot¬ 
ments  may  be  increased  slightly,  and  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  producing  for  the  marketplace. 

But  surpluses  are  not  the  only  problem. 
They  have  resulted  from  attempts — by  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  through  increasing  produc¬ 
tion,  and  by  Government  support-price  pro¬ 
grams — to  maintain  and  increase  farm  in¬ 
come. 

For  years,  farmers  have  been  acutely  aware 
of  the  “cost-price  squeeze.”  For  example, 
farm  production  expenses  in  1961  were  $27,- 
013  million,  up  $5  billion  from  the  1951  level 
of  $22,165  million,  and  continued  to  increase 
steadily  by  more  than  $2  billion  to  $29,368 
million  last  year.  Cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  increased  only  $2  billion  during 
the  decade  from  $32,958  million  in  1951  to 
$34,923  million  in  1961,  and  again  increased 
less  than  production  expenses,  to  $36,748  mil¬ 
lion  last  year.  As  a  result,  realized  net  in¬ 
come  has  not  exceeded  the  1951  level  of 
$15,158  million  since  that  time,  and  since 
1961  has  increased  only  6lightly  from  $12,573 
to  $12,644  million. 


In  general,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
farmers  have  been  working  hard  to  maintain 
their  income  by  improving  their  methods 
and  increasing  yields,  but  that  unit  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  not  increased  as 
have  the  prices  of  other  goods,  so  that  their 
increased  productivity  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  farmers’  costs.  What  im¬ 
provement  has  occurred  in  total  net  income 
in  recent  years  has  been  almost  wholly  the 
result  of  the  increase  in  Government  pay¬ 
ments — and  without  these  programs,  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  farmers  would  be  desperate. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  totals. 
Realized  gross  income  per  farm  has  increased 
from  $10,387  in  1961  to  $12,100  last  year. 
Including  Government  payments.  But  net 
income  per  farm  has  increased  only  $341, 
from  $3,299  to  $3,640.  This  has  been  true 
at  a  tune  when  the  exodus  from  rural  areas 
had  been  taking  place  at  an  increasing  rate, 
with  fewer  farmers  operating  proportion¬ 
ately  larger  farms  each  year.  For  example, 
in  1950  there  were  134,586  commercial  farms 
in  Kentucky  averaging  113  acres,  taut  in  1960 
there  were  86,656  commercial  farms  aver¬ 
aging  142  acres.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  estimates  that 
in  the  decade  1960-70  only  half  these 
farms  will  survive  and  they  will  be  nearly 
doubled  in  size;  a  similar  development  is 
projected  before  the  year  2000.  Therefore, 
with  fewer  farmers  maintaining  larger,  more 
efficient  operations,  it  Is  small  comfort  to 
show  that  net  income  per  farm  is  improving 
slightly. 

As  the  Senate  committee  report  points  out, 
farmers  receive  about  $1 .05  per  hour  for  their 
work  at  a  time  when  the  minimum  wage  is 
$1.25  and  industrial  workers  average  $2.60 
hourly. 

Here  is  an  industry  which  employs  more 
workers  than  the  steel  and  automobile, 
transportation  and  public  utilities  industries 
combined.  The  farmer  spends  from  $28  to 
$29  billion  a  year  for  goods  and  services  to 
produce  crops  and  livestock,  and  another  $15 
billion  annually  for  the  same  things  that  city 
people  buy.  Each  year  the  farmers’  purchases 
include  $3.1  billion  in  new  farm  tractors, 
machinery  and  equipment,  $3.3  billion  for 
fuel  and  maintenance;  $1.6  billion  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  lime;  enough  rubber  to  put  tires 
on  6  million  automobiles,  and  $3  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

Three  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  private  em¬ 
ployment  are  related  to  agriculture.  One 
hour  of  farm  labor  now  produces  five  times 
as  much  food  as  it  did  in  1919-21,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  American  farmworker  has 
increased  by  more  than  5  percent  a  year — 
double  the  rate  in  nonagricultural  industry. 
The  United  States  is  the  world’s  largest  ex¬ 
porter  of  agricultural  products,  and  83  mil¬ 
lion  of  our  300  million  acres  are  producing 
for  export. 

Yet  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  market  food 
basket  has  declined  steadily  to  37  cents  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  food.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  our  citizens  are 
able  to  provide  their  food  for  18'/2  percent 
of  their  disposable  income — the  lowest  figure 
in  the  world.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
sound,  permanent  program  of  Government 
support  for  the  farmer  is  necessary,  is  justi¬ 
fied,  and  is  fair. 

While  we  want  our  programs  to  work  with¬ 
out  waste,  and  they  deal  with  difficult  prob¬ 
lems,  I  do  not  think  we  are  paying  too  high  a 
price  to  maintain  the  system  of  family  farms 
which  produce  abundant  food  of  a  better 
quality  than  we  have  ever  known,  for  our  own 
citizens  and  for  many  of  the  hungry  people 
of  the  world.  In  other  fields  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  raise  market  prices  by  creating 
a  shortage  or  keeping  supply  under  demand. 
But  to  create  a  food  shortage  would  be  a  sin, 
and  we  can  be  glad  that  most  of  the  people 
In  this  country  are  more  concerned  about 
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going  on  a  diet  than  with  securing  enough 
food  to  eat. 

Several  years  ago  I  Joined  with  Congress¬ 
man  Brooks  Hays,  and  later  with  Senator 
Flanders,  in  introducing  what  I  believe  were 
the  first  bills  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  second  Country  Life  Commission,  similar 
to  the  first  Country  Life  Commission  estab¬ 
lished  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1908  from  which  flowed  the  county  agent 
system,  rural  free  delivery,  farm-to-market 
roads,  and  other  advances.  I  think  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  the  problems  of  surplus  production 
have  been  so  overwhelming,  and  it  is  so  nat¬ 
ural  to  become  preoccupied  with  the  decline 
in  parity  prices,  that  few  have  looked  ahead 
to  consider  what  the  future  holds  for  farm 
families  and  rural  America.  Legislation  has 
proceeded  almost  piecemeal,  dealing  year  by 
year  with  the  most  immediate  commodity 
problems,  and  little  thought  has  been  given 
to  a  national  policy  looking .  ahead  over  a 
span  of  a  generation  and  further  toward  a 
policy  which  would  recognize  the  proper 
place  of  agriculture  in  a  developing  economy, 
the  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  family  farm 
and  rural  life,  and  the  organization  of  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  fabric  of  the  Nation. 

The  commodity  programs  with  which  this 
bill  deals,  and  the  price  support  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  give  effective 
support  largely  to  what  is  called  the  com¬ 
mercial  farm — which  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  significantly  for  the  market.  It  is  true 
that  many  small  farmers  in  Kentucky  are 
sustained  by  their  tobacco  allotments,  and 
the  Agricultural  conservation  program  and 
some  of  the  farm  credit  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  reach  small 
farmers.  But  on  the  whole,  most  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
many  years  have  chiefly  helped  the  produc¬ 
tive  commercial  farms.  To  a  large  extent 
this  is  true  even  of  services  provided  by  the 
county  agent  and  the  soil  conservationists, 
of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  the  research  efforts  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations — all  of  which  have  been 
largely  oriented  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  progressive  farmers  and  productive  oper¬ 
ations. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Freeman  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Rural  Community  Development 
Service,  following  the  work  in  pilot  coun¬ 
ties  begun  by  Under  Secretary  True  D. 
Morse.  For  example,  the  extension  of  the 
antipoverty  program  authorizes  transfer  of 
funds  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  hope 
this  authority  will  be  used.  But  I  think  it 
can  be  said  that  as  the  problems  of  surplus 
production  are  brought  under  control,  the 
next  great  area  of  concern  ought  to  be ’with 
the  rural  areas  which  have  been  left  behind 
and  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  which, 
while  dispersed  and  less  concentrated  than 
those  of  urban  slums,  are  no  less  human,  no 
less  difficult,  and  no  less  demanding  of  the 
Nation’s  attention. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  begun  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  for  planning  transportation 
systems  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  urban  areas,  including  provi¬ 
sion  of  “open  spaces”  around  cities,  toward 
the  day,  for  example,  when  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  will  become  an  urban  continuum.  It 
is  too  soon  to  think  about  what  super  high¬ 
ways  do  when  they  cut  hundreds  of  farms 
in  two,  what  becomes  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  our  most  productive  land  when  reservoirs 
are  constructed,  and  how  to  maintain  as 
clusters  of  economic  vitality  and  social  value 
small  towns  and  rural  trading  centers,  which 
without  thought  to  the  total  development  of 
the  Nation  will  be  bypassed  and  left  to  stag¬ 
nate  in  the  backwaters  of  change. 

I  hope  that  soon  we  will  recognize  that  our 
material  and  human  agricultural  resources 
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are  not  limitless,  and  that  we  cannot  settle 
for  talent  which  only  “stays  down  on  the 
farm”  because  others  prefer  to  leave. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  own  State  of 
Kentucky,  which  is  an  agricultural  State, 
is  maintaining  and  improving  its  place  in  the 
Nation’s  agriculture.  Since  1950,  Kentucky 
has  moved  up  from  19th  to  14th  among  the 
rank  of  States  in  cash  receipts  from  farm 
production,  which  reached  $744  million  last 
year — $100  million  more  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore  and  an  all-time  high.  Production  of 
crops  amounted  to  $429  million,  of  which 
$349  million  was  received  by  farmers  for 
their  burley  and  dark  leaf  tobacco.  The 
State  has  advanced  from  20th  to  14th  in  dairy 
production,  and  ranks  third  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cheese. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progress  in  diversify¬ 
ing  Kentucky’s  agricultural  enterprise  has 
been  in  the  production  of  quality  feeder 
calves  and  quality  feeder  pigs,  with  dozens 
of  feeder  calf  sales  now  being  held  all  over 
the  State,  supplying  beef  and  pork -produc¬ 
ing  operations  across  the  Com  Belt.  The 
State  has  also  made  wonderful  progress  in 
recent  years  in  pasture  renovation  and  im¬ 
provement. 

Cash  receipts  from  Kentucky  livestock 
amounted  to  $324  million  last  year,  $134 
million  from  cattle  and  calves,  $94  million 
from  dairy  production,  $60  million  from  hogs. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  income  from 
sheep  and  lambs  has  declined  to  nearly  $3 
million.  Poultry  and  eggs  brought  Kentucky 
farmers  $30  million  last  year,  and  while  no% 
so  large,  the  State  has  a  growing  and  pro¬ 
gressive  turkey  enterprise.  Our  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  are  among  the  most  progressive 
in  the  Nation,  and  the  Federal  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Orders  in  the  State  have  greatly  expanded 
the  areas  they  serve. 

The  State  has  set  itself  a  goal  of  becoming 
a  “billion-dollar  farm  State,”  and  this  in¬ 
come  level  for  her  farm  families  may  well  be 
achieved  by  1970. 

I  have  voted  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  because  it  extends,  with  im¬ 
provements  and  for  a  4-year  period,  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  recent  years  which  have  brought 
farmers  and  all  of  us  signs  of  hope  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  I  hope  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  will  be  continued. 
And  I  point  out  now,  as  these  programs  begin 
to  bring  the  surplus  problems  under  con¬ 
trol,  that  it  is  time  to  think  about  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  constructive  long-range  policy,  not 
only  for  the  Nation’s  productive  agriculture, 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  entirely  separate 
problem  of  rural  poverty,  but  also  toward 
bringing  rural  communities  and  areas  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  our  national  life  and 
progress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  a  loyal  and 
effective  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  farm  peo¬ 
ple,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  conference  report  on  this 
subject  which  was  adopted  today  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  is  as 
follows: 

A  Step  Toward  Justice  for  American 
Farmers 

The  action  the  Senate  has  Just  taken  on 
the  conference  committee  report  on  the  farm 
bill  completes  congressional  approval  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  strongest  farm  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  congratulate  Chairman  Ellender  and  the 
splendid  staff  members  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  as  well  as  the  other  con¬ 


ferees  for  their  tireless  effective  work  on  this 
bill. 

I  am  pleased  with  it  especially  because  it 
contains  proposals  which  I  have  made  to 
strengthen  wheat  producers’  Income  and  to 
insure  the  continuity  of  humane  food  pro¬ 
grams  here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  for  4  years,  with  improvements,  of  other 
commodity  programs. 

The  amendment  which  I  sponsored  to  au¬ 
thorize  purchase  of  dairy  products  in  the 
market  to  maintain  school  lunch  and  nutri¬ 
tion  programs,  both  here  and  abroad,  when 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  no  sur¬ 
plus  stocks,  has  been  enacted.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  improvement  in  these  valuable  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  even  more  significant  as  a  policy 
decision.  It  is  a  decision  to  use  our  ability 
to  produce  dairy  products  to  meet  human 
need  rather  than  making  such  programs  de¬ 
pend  on  the  existence  of  surplus  Government 
stocks.  It  is  a  decision  I  hope  will  be 
extended  to  other  commodities  next  year  in 
the  adoption  of  a  world  food  and  nutrition 
policy. 

On  January  19,  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Senators  Met¬ 
calf,  Burdick,  McCarthy,  Mondale,  McGee, 
Moss,  Yarborough,  and  Neuberger  joined  me 
in  a  bill  (S.  598)  to  assure  wheat  producers 
100  percent  of  parity  support  for  the  wheat 
they  produce  for  domestic  food  use  through 
the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  I 
had  sponsored  in  1963  and  which  Congress 
adopted  in  1964. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  variations 
on  the  original  concept  of  that  bill  during 
the  course  of  consideration,  but  the  farm 
bill  just  enacted  gives  wheat  producers  the 
very  return  we  proposed  in  January — 100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  on  domestic  food  wheat  which, 
combined  with  the  $1.25  basic  loan  on  all 
wheat  produced  by  farmers  in  compliance 
with  the  wheat  acreage  allotment,  gives  them 
an  average  return  of  $1.84)4  per  bushel  on 
total  production. 

The  Congress  has  again  recognized  parity — 
100  percent  of  parity — as  a  proper  goal  of 
farm  price  support.  This  is  especially  pleas¬ 
ing  to  me  for  I  have  always  deplored  lack 
of  consideration — even  abuse  and  criticism — 
of  the  farm  people  who  have  built  and  now 
maintain  the  foundations  of  America’s  great¬ 
ness.  They  have  acquired  the  ability  not 
only  to  feed  our  people,  but  to  produce  be¬ 
yond  our  own  necessities.  As  a  result,  agri¬ 
cultural  production  provides  capital,  strength 
in  war,  and  the  materials  and  tools  with 
which  peace  can  be  built  if  we  determine 
to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

My  appreciation  for  support  given  the 
farm  bill  this  year — which  passed  the  House 
with  a  good  majority  and  the  Senate  over¬ 
whelming — [s  very  great.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  the  Congressmen  from  city  dis¬ 
tricts  and  those  Senators  from  the  more 
urban  States  who  demonstrated  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  value  of  a  strong  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  by  si’pporting  the  bill  in  spite 
of  efforts  to  arouse  consumer  opposition  to 
it.  I  am  grateful  to  the  consumer  groups 
who  supported  the  bill  knowing  that  they 
will  gain  more  in  the  long  run  from  a  strong 
and  prosperous  agricultural  community  than 
from  temporary  farm  price  reductions  which 
would  be  followed  by  concentration  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  then  scarcity  and  managed  food 
prices  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  greatest  test  of  my  patience  is  crit¬ 
icism  of  American  agriculture  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer. 

First  generation  farmers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  were  the  brave  and  hardy 
men  and  women  who  settled  this  land.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  went  to  the 
frontier  as  a  result  of  a  determination  to  be 
free,  and  not  to  submit  to  either  economic, 
political,  or  religious  restrictions  on  their 
freedom.  Farmers  in  America  have  always 
been  a  bulwark  of  strength  behind  our  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals. 
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Why  are  they  criticized? 

Is  it  for  laziness  because  they  do  not  get 
up  until  4  or  5  a.m.  to  milk,  get  the  chores 
done,  and  be  in  the  fields  at  an  early  hour? 

They  are  the  hardest  working  segment  of 
citizens  in  America  today. 

Is  it  because  they  are  uneducated  and 
ignorant?^ 

We  like  to  talk  about  the  marvels  of  auto¬ 
mation,  nuclear  energy  and  space  technol¬ 
ogy. 

In  spite  of  their  existence,  in  1961  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy’s  Science  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  reported  to  him: 

“Nowhere  are  the  benefits  of  research  more 
dramatically  revealed  than  in  food  produc¬ 
tion.  Fifty  years  ago  in  this  country  an 
agricultural  worker  produced  food  for  only 
3  or  4  others  in  contrast  to  his  capability 
to  feed  27  individuals  today.” 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a 
report  on  natural  resources,  also  character¬ 
ized  our  agricultural  achievements  as  the 
outstanding  scientific  achievement  of  our 
times. 

This  means  that  several  million  American 
farmers  have  mastered  the  lessons  of  science, 
have  acquainted  themselves  with  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  land  management,  in  agricultural 
chemistry,  in  biology  and  animal  husbandry, 
in  physics  and  a  dozen  other  sciences  and 
have  applied  this  knowledge  to  bring  about 
a  productive  capacity  that  is  the  marvel  of 
the  whole  world. 

No,  farmers  are  not  uneducated  and  ig¬ 
norant.  They  are  one  of  the  most  highly 
trained  groups  in  our  society  today.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  college  gradu¬ 
ates  and  most  of  the  remainder  are  self- 
educated  men  who  have  acquired  extensive 
knowledge  of  new  techniques — involving 
many  fields  of  learning — in  the  course  of 
their  farm  operations.  There  are  few  pro¬ 
fessional  fields  which  require  the  extensive 
knowledge  essential  to  modern  farming.  The 
recognition  which  our  leading  scientific 
groups  have  given  to  agriculture’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  which  have  repeatedly  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  unrivaled  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  century,  are  abundant  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  high  level  of  intelligence  of 
our  farm  people. 

Nowhere  in  America  has  the  importance 
of  schools — the  first  public  facility  provided 
in  most  of  our  pioneer  communities — been 
more  recognized.  If  rural  school  facilities 
have  sometimes  lagged,  it  has  been  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons — because  our  society  failed  to 
provide  parity  for  agriculture — not  because 
farm  people  wanted  their  schools  to  be  cheap 
or  inferior. 

Criticism  of  farmers  for  failing  to  educate 
themselves  to  produce  in  abundance  is 
groundless  and  a  reflection  of  the  critic’s  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  requirements  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture. 

Is  criticism  made  of  farmers  because  they 
are  inefficient? 

Actually,  agricultural  productivity  has 
risen  three  times  faster  than  nonagricultural 
productivity  in  this  Nation  during  the  last 
25  years. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  critics’  coin  is  the 
charge  that  farmers  produce  too  abundantly, 
that  they  should  limit  their  production 
themselves.  A  case  can  be  made  that  the 
man  who  voices  this  criticism — the  policy¬ 
makers  who  have  deplored  instead  of  making 
use  of  our  American  abundance — have  failed, 
not  the  farmers.  There  are  people  who  need 
every  calorie  and  every  fiber  our  agriculture 
can  produce.  Society  has  failed  the  farmers 
in  not  yet  arranging  our  institutions  so  our 
production  capacity  is  fully  utilized. 

In  Russia,  and  Red  China,  and  many  other 
lands,  the  man  who  excels  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  is  honored  with  medals.  Those  coun¬ 
tries  ration  food  to  their  own  population  to 
have  foodstuffs  for  export  to  earn  dollars, 
and  to  hold  the  allegiance  of  their  satellites. 
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They  parade  their  top  food  producers  in  Red 
Square. 

Instead  of  parading  our  agricultural  he¬ 
roes  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  we  have 
paraded  many  of  them  to  bankruptcy.  We 
are  right  now  permitting  90,000  to  100,000 
farm  closures  every  year.  I  hope  the  bill  we 
have  just  enacted  will  slow  up  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  farm  operations.  It  will  not  end  it. 
Stability  in  agriculture  will  require  more 
than  there  is  in  this  bill.  It  is  only  one 
step  toward  an  adequate  farm  policy.  The 
next  step  must  be  utilization  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  plant  and  capacity  our  farmers  have 
built. 

We  ought  to  have  a  ceremonial  when  a 
farm  bill  is  enacted  and  signed.  We  ought 
to  bring  into  Washington  a  representative 
group  of  real  farm  people  and  convey  to  agri¬ 
culture,  through  them,  our  Nation’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  they  have  done,  and  are 
doing  for  this  country. 

Recently  I  was  working  on  a  manuscript 
about  agriculture  and  I  ran  across  a  terse 
tribute  to  farmers  written  by  Wayne  Dar- 
row,  a  lifetime  observer  and  student  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

D  arrow  reminded  his  readers  that  they 
purchase  a  fine  diet  for  only  18.4  percent  of 
their  income,  the  lowest  percentage  in  any 
nation  in  world  history.  He  compared  this 
to  42  percent  in  Japan,  45  percent  in  West 
Germany,  and  56  percent  in  Russia.  Then 
he  added: 

“Farm  exports  supplied  the  dollars  to 
service  European  loans  that  built  the  cities 
after  the  Civil  War.  Farmworkers  migrating 
to  the  cities  replenished  the  labor  force  of 
industry  after  World  War  I  immigration 
restrictions. 

“During  the  1930  depression,  farmers  sus¬ 
tained  U.S.  gross  national  output  when  in¬ 
dustry  cut  it,  and  furnished  a  haven  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  broke  cityites. 

"During  World  War  II  agriculture  met  all 
wartime  demands  for  food  and  actually  sup¬ 
plied  civilians  12-14  percent  more  food  than 
in  prewar  years. 

“Since  World  War  II  farm  abundance  has 
made  farm  exports  one  of  America’s  best  dol¬ 
lar  earners  in  foreign  markets  (two-thirds  of 
1961-62  exports  were  for  dollars),  and  has 
buttressed  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  moun¬ 
tains  of  food — $4  to  $5  billion  worth  annu¬ 
ally  in  recent  years. 

“The  American  farmer  supplies  more  for 
less  money  and  profit  than  any  other  major 
segment  in  the  economy.” 

There  are  many  agricultural  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  could  be  added  to  Darrow’s 
synopsis  of  agriculture’s  historical  role. 
There  will  be  many  more  if  we  free  our  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  in  abundance  to  meet  human 
needs. 

Periodically,  some  editor  wonders  why 
farmers  get  so  much  attention.  After  all, 
they  are  now  a  small  minority,  less  than  8 
percent  of  total  population.  The  editor  in¬ 
vestigates  and  finds,  as  did  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  in  1964,  that  farming  is  still 
America’s  No.  1  enterprise.  That  magazine 
told  its  readers  in  February  1964  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  farm  legislation: 

“Farming  industry,  though  declining  In 
relative  importance  in  the  United  States,  re¬ 
mains  the  country’s  biggest  single  enter¬ 
prise. 

“Farm  employment  at  6.7  million  people  is 
larger  than  the  combined  labor  forces  of  pri¬ 
mary  metals,  metal  fabricators,  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  autos. 

“Agriculture  is  estimated  to  be  responsible 
for  40  percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  some  6  million  people  working  to 
provide  goods  and  services  that  farmers  buy. 

"Capital  outlay  of  farmers  in  1962  was 
larger  than  the  combined  total  for  iron  and 
steel,  nonferrous  metals,  machinery,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  autos. 

“Agriculture  *  •  *  provides  support  for 
most  of  America's  small  towns.  Farm  spend¬ 


ing  In  1962  came  to  a  total  of  $41  billion. 
But  less  than  $2  billion  of  this  was  spent  in 
cities  of  more  than  30,000. 

“Farm  operators  mostly  fall  in  the  class  of 
small  business.  But  their  combined  activi¬ 
ties  add  up  to  a  major  factor  in  the  coun¬ 
try's  economy.” 

On  October  6,  when  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  annual  Farm-City  Week  for 
November  19  through  November  26  of  this 
year,  he  mentioned  that  food  costs  have  been 
brought  down  to  18  y2  percent  of  disposable 
income,  and  added:  “*  *  *  this  Nation’s 
abundance  now  brings  within  our  reach  the 
world’s  first  victory  in  the  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  and  offers  new  hope  to  the  impover¬ 
ished  peoples  of  the  world  *  * 

If  I  know  President  Johnson  as  well  as  I 
believe  I  do,  there  will  be  a  follow  up  on  this 
statement  next  year,  and  we  will  be  advised 
then  (if  not  sooner)  of  administration 
backing  for  a  worldwide  effort  to  banish 
want.  The  President  will  undoubtedly  en¬ 
dorse  loosening  the  shackles  of  production 
control  we  have  had  to  impose,  and  freeing 
our  farmers  as  rapidly  as  distribution  can 
be  arranged  to  produce  for  peace  and  abun¬ 
dance.  If  that  is  done,  as  I  have  uged  for 
many  months,  farmers  will  make  another 
historic  contribution,  not  just  to  America, 
but  to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

The  other  day  I  put  in  the  Record  a  col¬ 
umn  by  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  he  wrote : 

“It  is  in  the  production  of  food  rather 
than  in  the  production  of  missiles  that  the 
United  States  has  gained  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Communist  world,  and  this 
just  happens  to  be  the  field  that  concerns 
the  undernourished  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world — more  than  any 
other.” 

Reston  attributed  the  truce  in  Kashmir 
to  the  fear  of  the  participants  of  losing 
U.S.  food-for-peace  supplies.  I  placed  the 
column  in  the  Record,  although  I  do  not 
think  we  should  penalize  the  hungry  men, 
women,  and  children  of  a  Nation  because 
misguided  leaders  resort  to  force,  to  indicate 
the  power  which  food  assistance  can  exercise. 

We  have  justified  multibillion  dollar  space 
expenditures  with  the  argument  that  we  will 
lose  the  cold  war  unless  we  overtake  the 
Communists  in  space  and  continue,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  world,  as  the  world’s 
leaders  in  science  and  technology. 

Our  farmers  stand  ready  at  much  less 
cost  than  our  $6  billion  space  budget — and 
this  is  not  an  either/or  matter — to  launch 
food  shots  from  the  fields  and  pastures  of 
America  that  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  are  whole  generations  ahead  of  the 
Communist  world  in  the  sciences  and  tech¬ 
nologies  by  which  mankind  lives — the  know¬ 
how  for  managing  our  own  earth  resources 
to  produce  food,  fiber,  and  shelter  for  the 
human  race  in  much  greater  abundance. 

I  have  tremendous  admiration  for  our  space 
pioneers,  for  the  scientists  who  have  made 
travel  in  space  possible,  and  especially  for  the 
great,  personal  coinage  of  the  astronauts  who 
have  entered  the  capsules  and  made  th3 
voyages  into  the  little-known  voids  without 
the  certainty  of  safe  return. 

I  have  the  same  sort  of  admiration  for  the 
American  pioneers  who  went  out  into  little- 
known  areas  of  this  continent,  knowing  that 
some  would  lose  their  lives,  to  explore  and 
settle  the  land.  The  forebears  of  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  were  men — and 
women- — of  great  courage,  too. 

Farmers  have  brought  into  production  re¬ 
sources  far  more  exciting  in  their  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  meeting  the  needs  of  man  than  the 
desolate  craters  of  the  moon.  They  have 
explored  not  only  the  geographic  reaches  of 
the  new  land,  but  the  climates,  the  micro¬ 
scopic  and  submicroscopic  nature  of  its  soils, 
the  ecology,  adaptable  plants  and  animals 
and  their  life  cycles,  the  dietary  needs  of 
both  the  men  and  the  animals  they  supply. 


methods  of  countering  dangers  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  cycles  from  floods  to  nematodes  and 
viruses,  and  literally  hundreds  of  other  sus¬ 
pects  of  their  production  techniques. 

Our  farm  men  and  women  have  been 
through  two  eras  of  discovery — mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  now  technology — they  stand  ready 
today  to  use  all  their  enormous  production 
capacity  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  if  we 
will  but  release  them  to  do  the  Job. 

I  am  proud  that  in  1965  this  Congress  has 
shown  an  appreciation  of  farmers  by  passing 
improved  farm  legislation  and  passing  it  by 
a  considerably  better  majority  than  in  past 
years.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we 
will  enact  the  legislation  which  will  lead  to 
full  utilization  of  our  farmers’  power  to 
produce  to  meet  human  need. 

American  farm  productivity  can  buy  us 
time  to  develop  underdeveloped  lands  and 
to  adopt  necessary  population  control  meas¬ 
ures  to  avoid  the  widespread  famines  that  are 
inevitable  in  our  times  without  these  steps. 

Agriculture  always  has  been,  and  remains 
today,  the  great  basic  source  of  this  Nation’s 
strength  in  both  war  and  peace. 

American  farmers  and  their  rural  brothers 
abroad  hold  the  key  to  world  history  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century.  If  we  will 
only  let  them  write  that  history,  it  can  be 
the  most  glorious  chapter  in  the  whole  saga_ 
of  the  human  race  and  our  century  can  be* 
the  era  in  history  when  the  human  race 
utilized  its  resources  wisely  and  found  peace. 


tS.S.  COMMISSION  ON  FOOD  AND 

\  FIBER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the\  majority  leader  to  inquire,  if  he 
might,  in  connection  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  19o5  about  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  U.S.  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber  policy  which  has  been  assured. 
Senator^  who  introduced  an  amendment 
for  that  purpose  to  H.R.  9811,  the  farm 
bill  werel  assured  that  the  President 
would  appoint  the  commission  within  a 
month  andYthat  was  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  \ 

I  have  asked  the  majority  leader  about 
this  appointment  and  he  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  the  conference 
report,  insert  a\statement  in  the  Record 
on  that  point.  \ 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
courtesy.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  subsequently  said : 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  asked  a  pertinent 
question  relative  to  a  statement  made  by 
me  on  September  14,  when  the  farm  bill 
was  under  discussion  imthis  body.  At 
that  time  I  stated — anck  this  was  re¬ 
called  to  me  in  general  terms  by  Senator 
Javits:  \ 

It  is  my  understanding  that whe  President 
intends  to  issue  an  Executive  order  shortly 
to  establish  this  National  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Food  and  Fiber.  The  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  would 
be  composed  of  25  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  would  desig¬ 
nate  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  its  members.  \ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  have  been  selected  and 
cleared  and  that  the  President  has  decided 
on  a  Chairman.  \ 

Following  the  inquiry  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
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JaVjts],  I  contacted  the  White  House.  I 
wasAnformed  that  a  commission  had  in 
fact  o'een  named,  but  that  because  its 
membership  was  confined  too  closely  to  a 
single  region,  the  President  returned  the 
names  to  Mr.  Macy  with  the  request  that 
the  commission  be  composed  of  members 
more  widely  dispersed  over  the  United 
States. 

So  I  have  no  'doubt  that  this  matter 
will  be  attended  th.  While  it  may  be  a 
little  beyond  the  lAmonth  which  I  in¬ 
dicated,  because  the  end  of  that  month  is 
2  days  away,  nevertheless  it  will  be  in 
that  general  period.  I  ffcel  certain  that 
the  statement  I  made  wil\be  borne  out 
and  that  the  President  wh^  appoint  a 
commission. 


SW 


CONSERVING  BASIS  FOR 
FARMLAND 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, '''on 
September  10,  1965,  during  the  debate  ot 
the  so-called  Talmadge  amendment  toN 
H.R.  9811,  I  made  a  brief  statement  and 
placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  letter  dealt  with  lands  which  were 
in  timber  in  1959  and  1960  but  which 
have  since  been  cleared  and  planted  in 
soybeans. 

There  has  been  concern  among  my 
constituents  relative  to  the  exact  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Secretary’s  letter.  I 
have  now  received  a  response  from  Mr. 
E.  A.  Jaenke,  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  who  states  “that  any 
land  which  has  been  closed,  planted,  or 
in  the  process  of  clearing  prior  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1965,  and  used  for  soybeans  or 
other  nonsurplus  crops,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  not 
be  added  to  the  conserving  base  for  the 
farm.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Mr.  Jaenke’s  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  7 ,  1965-j 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  is/fn  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  M.  J/Trobst, 
of  your  office,  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  conserving  bases  on  farms  whene  new  land 
has  been  brought  into  cultivation  since  the 
base  period  (1959-60).  Theryappears  to  be 
some  question  in  the  letter  or  September  10, 
1965,  from  the  Secretary  t6  you  pertaining 
to  land  that  has  been  /Cleared  or  in  the 
process  of  being  cleared. 

In  order  to  clear  up  smy  misunderstanding 
occasioned  by  different  interpretations  of  the 
Secretary’s  letter,  We  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  any  land  imich  has  been  cleared, 
planted,  or  in  the  process  of  clearing  prior  to 
October  1,  196/  and  used  for  soybeans  or 
other  nonsujplus  crops,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not  be 
added  to  t/e  conserving  base  for  the  farm. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  A.  Jaenke, 

Acting  Administrator. 

Ir.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tKe  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Aiken 
Allott 
Bass 
Bennett 
Burdick 
Church 
Clark 
Douglas 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Harris 
Hart 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Irewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Ir.  Cannon]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
sek  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Mis-y 
souri  [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  On 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgimk  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from\Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  ,  are  Absent 
on  official business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  KMr.  Anderson]  ,  J!ne  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr. ^Metcalf],  and 
the  Senator  frona  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announh/  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  ^orI^ening]  ,  is  absent 
because  of  illness .. 

Mr.  KUCHEL/  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [MY  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from/Kansas  [Mr.  CXrlson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr /Case],  the 
Senator  fyom  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr./THURMOND]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Ml 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona' 
'[Mr.  Fannin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab¬ 
sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Tower, 


and  Mi-.  Young  of  North  Dakota  entere 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  the 
names. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  thf/ floor.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  my(y  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frdm  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OF/lCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order 


ADEQUATE  HEALTH  SCIENCE  LI¬ 
BRARY  SERVICES  AND  FACILI¬ 
TIES 

Mr.  HILL/  Mr.  President  I  ask  that 
the  Chair/ lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  597. 

The /PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mont/ya  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the/enate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of/Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  597) 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
bo  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
health  science  library  services  and  fa¬ 
cilities,  which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  I - ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

“Declaration  of  policy  and  , statement  of 
purpose 

“§ec.  390.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  (1)  the  unprecedented  ex¬ 
pansion  of  knowledge  in  the  health  sciences 
within  the  past  two  decades  has  brought 
about  a  massive  growth  in  the  quantity,  and 
major  changes  in  the  nature  of,  biomedical 
information,  materials,  and  publications: 
(2)  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
growth  in  the  facilities  and  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  adequately  to  coordinate  and  dissem¬ 
inate  among  health  scientists  and  practi¬ 
tioners  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  knowl- 
ege  and  information  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  health  science  field;  (3)  much 
of  the  value  of  the  ever-increasing  volume 
vof  knowledge  and  information  which  has 
qeen,  and  continues  to  be,  developed  in  the 
health  science  field  will  be  lost  unless  proper 
measures  are  taken  in  the  immediate  future 
to  develop  facilities  and  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  rb  collect,  preserve,  store,  process,  re¬ 
trieve,  and  facilitate  the  dissemination  and 
utilization  of,  such  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

“(b)  It  ^therefore  the  policy  of  this 
part  to — 

“(1)  assist  i\  the  construction  of  new, 
and  the  renovation,  expansion,  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  existingjunedical  library  facilities; 

“(2)  assist  in  the  training  of  medical 
librarians  and  other  \iformation  specialists 
in  the  health  sciences; 

“(3)  assist,  through  tbe  awarding  of  spe¬ 
cial  fellowships  to  physicians  and  other  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  sciences  related  to  health 
and  scientists,  in  the  compilation  of  existing, 
and  the  creation  of  additional/written  mat¬ 
ter  which  will  facilitate  the  distmmtion  and 
utilization  of  knowledge  and  information 
relating  to  scientific,  social,  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vancements  in  sciences  related  to  hea 

“(4)  assist  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
investigations  in  the  field  of  medical  library 
science  and  related  activities,  and  in  me 
development  of  new  techniques,  systems,  ark 
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To  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  Representatires  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  '‘Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965”. 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
•mended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  m  subparagraph  (B)  of 
Jbsection  8c(5)  all  of  clause  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
clause  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of 
their  marketings  of  milk,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales 
of  such  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classi¬ 
fication  or  classifications,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  the  event  a  producer 
holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (d)  shall  reduce  his 
marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history 
of  production  and  marketing  for  the  determination  of  future 
bases.  Allocations  to  producers  under  this  clause  (d)  may  be 
transferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing 
producers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Any  increase  in  class 
one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or  increased  consumption  and 
any  producer  class  one  bases  forfeited  or  surrendered  shall  first 
be  made  available  to  new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  inequity  among  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  during  any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk 
)  to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by  the  order,  provision  may  be  made 
for  reducing  the  "allocation  of.  or  payments  to  be  received  by, 
any  such  producer  under  this  clause  (d)  to  compensate  for  any 
marketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  participation  in  market¬ 
ings  among  all  producers” ; 

and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  the  following: 
“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8c (12)  and  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  8c (19)  of  this  Act,  order  provisions  under  (d)  above 
shall  not.  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  separately 
approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual 
producer  shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately  when¬ 
ever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subparagraph 
8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions 
shall  not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of 
the  order.” 

Sec.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to  subsection 
8c (5)  the  following  new  paragraph:  “(H)  Marketing  orders  appli¬ 
cable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be  limited  in  application  to  milk 
used  for  manufacturing.":  and  (b)  by  amending  subsection  8c(18)  by 
adding  after  the  words  “marketing  area"  wherever  they  occur  the 
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words  “or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing  milk, 
the  production  area”. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  effective  after 
December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  this  title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

TITLE  II— WOOL 

Sec.  201.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended, 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  deleting  from  section  703  “March  31,  1966”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “December  31,  1969”. 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  703  to  a  colon  and  inserting  the  following: 

“ Provided  further ,  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  tlv^ 
1966  and  each  subsequent  marketing  year  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  62  cents  by  the  ratio  of  ( i  j  the  average  of  the  parity  index 
(the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  commodities  and  serv¬ 
ices,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  as  defined  in  section  301 
(a)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended) 
for  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  price  support  is  determined  and  announced  to  (ii)  the 
average  parity  index  for  the  three  calendar  years  1958, 1959,  and  1960, 
and  rounding  the  resulting  amount  to  the  nearest  full  cent.” 

(3)  By  deleting  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  703. 

TITLE  III— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (e)  : 

“(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary 
shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the  crop 
of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program 
formulated  under  section  16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in 
the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  require  asC" 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  graiik_ 
that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base :  Provided,  That 
the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  pursuant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  into  under  the  Crop¬ 
land  Adjustment  Program  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from 
the  production  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  foregoing 
requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support :  Provided  further,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  for  barley 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains  if  such 
producer  has  previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 
and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  com 
and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
com  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960 
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to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  Such  portion  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits 
of  the  price-support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those 
producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  through  payments-in-kind.  Such 
payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  available  on  the  maximum  permitted 
acreage,  or  the  Secretary  may  make  the  same  total  amount  available 
on  a  smaller  acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates.  The  number 
of  bushels  of  such  feed  grain  on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall 
be  made  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  actual 
acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  such  payments  available  by  the  farm  projected 
yield  per  acre:  Provided ’,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  price  support 
program :  Provided  further ,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  pro¬ 
ducers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  permitted  to  be  planted  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  planted  the  entire  acreage  permitted.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  that  portion  of  the  support  price  which 
is  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1966  through 
1969  crops  may  be  reduced  below  the  loan  level  for  the  1965  crop  by 
such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
increased  participation  in  the  feed  grain  program,  taking  into  account 
increases  in  yields,  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  economy :  Provided ,  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  construed 
to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary’s  discretion  to  maintain  or  increase 
total  price  support  levels  to  cooperators.  An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  pay¬ 
ments  provided  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any  other 
income-producing  crop  during  such  year.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  hereunder  to  producers 
in  advance  of  determination  of  performance.  Payments-in-kind  shall 
be  made  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
lommodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such 
reed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current 
support  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  in  the  feed  grain  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed 
grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  production 
of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program, 
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an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such  oper¬ 
ator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide,  hn  any  case 
in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this  subsection  (e)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  preclude  the  making  of  payments-in- 
lcind,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  make  such  payments-in-kind 
in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  default.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic.  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  (i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will, 
in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program,  likely  be  exces¬ 
sive,  taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains 
and  to  meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry  _ 
out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  without  regarp 
to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regular  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program,  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines,  conservation  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and  1960  to 
designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including  summer 
fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be 
made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted,  but  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in¬ 
kind,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from 
the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield 
per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crarnbe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farnv-*, 
income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  tjTj 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  and  if  for 
any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  ‘feed 
grains’  shall  include  oats  and  rye  and  barley  if  not  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above :  Provided .  That  acreages 
of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  bar- 
,  ley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye  and 
barley  if  not  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above: 
Provided  further.  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
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wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for 
purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall 
require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion, 
insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed 
grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty-five  acres,  which¬ 
ever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during 
the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  exemption 
provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  produc¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota¬ 
tion  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
and  topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (i)  (1),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unanimous  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
program  for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant 
to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  -who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed 
grain  bases  established  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment 
to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  :  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the 
past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on 
income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  farm 
operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on 
such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for  the 
first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 
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“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  put 
this  section  16  (i). 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  sharing 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing 
contracts. 

“(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer 
in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains  with  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than  the  current  support 
price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

“(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secr^ 
tary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  (V 
modify  any  agreement  previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  if  he  determines  such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language  beginning  with  “the 
requirements”  and  ending  with  “Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  and”  and 
substituting  therefor  “the  requirements  of  any  program  under  which 
price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price 
support  may  be  extended  or”. 

TITLE  IV— COTTON 

Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 

sentences  at  the  end  thereof :  “The  Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for 
performance  of  obligations  incurred  in  connection  with  payments 
made  for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments  on 
raw  cotton  in  inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  1966  crci^ 
cotton.”  ™ 

(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  for  the  1966, 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farm  operator 
elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such  crop  of  cotton  by  applying 
to  the  county  committee  of  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  located 
for  additional  acreage  under  this  subsection,  he  may  plant  an  acreage 
not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  plus  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national 
export  market  acreage  reserve,  and  all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced 
on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  for  export  free  of  any  penalty  under 
this  section:  Provided ,  That  the  foregoing  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  farms  which  had  upland  cotton  allotments  for  1965  and  are  operated 
by  the  same  operator  as  in  1965  or  by  his  heir. 
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“For  the  1966  crop  the  national  export  market  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  250,000  acres.  F or  each  subsequent  crop — 

If  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 

for  the  preceding  crop  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  The  national  export 
the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  market  acreage  reserve 
year  by  shall  be — : 


At  least  1,000,000  bales _  250,  000  acres 

At  least  750,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  1,000,000  baiesII_L_"I  187,  500  acres. 

At  least  500,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  750,000  bales _  125,  000  acres. 

At  least  250,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  500,000  bales _  62,  500  acres. 

Less  than  250,000  bales _ None. 


“The  national  export  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to 
farms  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  therefor.  No 
application  shall  be  accepted  for  a  greater  acreage  than  is  available  on 
the  farm  for  the  production  of  upland  cotton.  After  apportionments 
are  thus  made  to  farms,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  farm  operators  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  cancel  their  applications  (and  agreements 
to  forgo  price  support)  and  surrender  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
county  committee  the  export  market  acreage  assigned  to  the  farm. 
Acreage  so  surrendered  shall  be  available  for  reassignment  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  other  eligible  farms  to  which  export  market  acreage  has  been 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  remaining  outstanding. 
The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he  has  a 
controlling  or  substantial  interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  The  opera¬ 
tor  of  any  farm  to  which  export  market  acreage  is  apportioned,  or  the 
purchasers  of  cotton  produced  on  such  farm,  shall,  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  furnish  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exportation,  without  benefit  of  any 
Government  cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such  time  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  specify,  of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year. 
The  bond  or  other  undertaking  given  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
provide  that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  the  person  furnishing  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  shall  be 
liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an  amount  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  and  specifies  in  such  undertaking  will  approximate  the  amount 
mayable  on  excess  cotton  under  subsection  ( a) .  The  Secretary  may,  in 
lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking,  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be  payable  as  liqui¬ 
dated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertaking.  If  such  bond 
or  other  undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment  in  lieu  thereof  is 
not  made  as  provided  herein,  at  such  time  and  in  the  manner  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344  and  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the 
national  export  market  acreage  reserve,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
shall  be  regarded  as  excess  acreage  for  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  345.  Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  effective  with  the  1966  crop, 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  as 
provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the 
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1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (standard  bales  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each 
such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in  net 
weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  Stat.es  of  the  product  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield.  The  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by  multiplying  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage :  Provided ,  That  no  farm  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  such  farm 
acreage  allotment.  Such  national  domestic  allotment  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  not  later  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced ;  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  1966  crop,  such  determination  shall  be  made  within  15  days  after 
enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
end  thereof: 

“(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  level  which  will  reflect  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 
average  location  in  the  United  States  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one- inch  upland  cotton  for 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced 
in  the  l  nited  States  taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided ,  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 
one-inch  upland  cotton. 

“(3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  additional  price  support  for 
each  such  crop  through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound  :  Provided,  That  the  rate  shall 
be  such  that  the  amount  obtained  by — 

(i)  multiplying  the  rate  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  a  1  h f  ” 
ment  percentage,  and 

(ii)  dividing  the  product  thus  obtained  by  the  cooperator  per¬ 
centage  established  under  section  408(b),  and 

(iii)  adding  the  result  thus  obtained  to  the  national  average 
loan  rate 

shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  the  payment 
rate  provided  for  by  this  paragraph  is  announced.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying 
the  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 
the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided ,  That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such  allot¬ 
ment.  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such  year  which  the  Secretary 
finds  was  not  planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently 
devoted  to  any  other  income-producing  crop  in  such  year. 
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“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  diversion  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
in  addition  to  the  price  support  payments  authorized  in  paragraph  (3) 
to  cooperators  who  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion 
of  their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conservation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  :  Provided,  That  no  reduction  below  the  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  prescribed :  Provided  further.  That 
payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  for  diverting  to 
conserving  uses  that  part  of  the  acreage  allotment  which  must  be 
diverted  from  cotton  in  order  that  the  producer  may  qualify  as  a  coop¬ 
erator.  The  rate  of  payment  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  such  rate 
is  announced.  The  rate  of  payment  for  additional  acreage  diverted 
shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  such  parity  price.  Payment  at 
each  applicable  rate  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined 
I  V  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton 
l  such  rate  by  the  projected  farm  yield.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
payment,  if  any,  payment  at  the  rate  applicable  for  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  be  made  to  producers 
on  small  farms  as  defined  in  section  408(b)  who  do  not  exceed  their 
farm  acreage  allotments  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  an  acreage  equal  to  35  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield. 

“(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  performance  and  the  balance  of  such  payments  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cot¬ 
ton  on  the  farm,  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (4)  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  to 
qualify  as  a  cooperator  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multi¬ 
plying  that  part  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  required  to  be  diverted 
to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of 
section  344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  para- 

Japh  shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estab- 
hing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments,  and  farm 
bases. 


“(7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  through 
the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at 
a  value  per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current  loan  rate  therefor. 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

“(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned  on  the 
farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (i)  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for 
such  payments  (hereinafter  called  “diverted  acreage”),  and  (ii)  the 
average  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil- 
conserving  crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land, 
during  a  base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
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castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if 
he  determines  that  such  production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (6) 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conserva¬ 
tion  uses. 

“(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any  farm  which 
qualifies  for  payment  under  this  subsection  except  under  paragraph 
(6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (m)(2) 
thereof. 

“(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  m 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  fori 
sharing  diversion  payments  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  under  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  cotton  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

“  ( 11 )  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this 
Act  preclude  the  making  of  payments  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  nevertheless,  make  such  payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a 
result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  available  to  all 
cooperators  the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not  been 
disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  6;‘>^ 
per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  a^^ 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  upland 
cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  such  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous 
purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  In¬ 
payment  of  a  price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon  : 
and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest 
season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

“(13)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assignment  of 
payments),  shall  also  apply  to  payments  under  this  subsection. 

“(14)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  utilize 
its  capital  funds  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  carrying  out  this  subsection." 
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(b)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended,  effective  only  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops,  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  for  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall 
be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  does 
not  exceed  the  cooperator  percentage,  which  shall  be  in  the  case  of 
the  1966  crop,  87.5  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and,  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  1967, 1968,  and  1969  crops,  such  percentage,  not 
less  than  87.5  or  more  than  100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  small  farms  (i.e.  farms  on  which  the  acreage  allotment  is  10 
acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the  projected  farm  yield  times  the  acreage 
allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or  less,  and  the  acreage  allotment  has  not 
been  reduced  under  section  344 (m) )  the  acreage  of  cotton  on  the  farm 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  reduced  below  the  farm  acreage  allotment.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subparagraphs 
to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (b)  : 

\  “(L)  ‘Projected  national,  State,  and  county  yields’  for  any  crop  of 
Jbtton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  such  crop  in  the  United  States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respec¬ 
tively,  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States,  the 
State,  and  the  county,  respectively,  is  determined,  adjusted  for  ab¬ 
normal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“(M)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the 
farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for  such 
farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “Notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per  centum  of 
he  loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell 
A’  make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  in  each 
marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at 
such  times  as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of  part 
(2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  sold  imder  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly.” 

Sec.  405.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  344  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  344a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program  involved,  ( 1 )  may  permit  the  owner  and  operator 
of  any  farm  for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to  sell 
or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve)  to 
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any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2) 
may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him :  Provided , 
That  the  authority  granted  under  this  section  may  be  exercised  for 
the  calendar  years  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969,  but  all  transfers  here¬ 
under  shall  be  for  such  period  of  years  as  the  parties  thereto  may 
agree. 

“(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another 
State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another  State;  (ii)  no  farm  allotment 
may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless 
the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is  being- 
made  have  voted  in  a  referendum  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  participating  in 
such  referendum,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms  outside 
the  county,  which  referendum,  insofar  as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  marketing  quota  referendum  for  the  commodity ; 
(iii)  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the— 
lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  be  permitted  if  antfl 
sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the  same  farm  has  been  made  within  the'1 
three  immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v)  the  total  cotton  allotment 
for  any  farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  by  sale  or  lease  shall  not 
exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  (excluding  reapportioned  acreage) 
established  for  such  farm  for  1965  by  more  than  one  hundred  acres: 

( vi)  no  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  part  of 
an  allotment)  is  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  such  sale, 
nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on 
the  farm  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  pail 
of  an  allotment)  is  leased  during  the  period  of  such  lease,  and  the 
producer  on  such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Secretary’s  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vii)  no  transfer 
of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the 
county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer  is  made  and 
such  committee  determines  that  the  transfer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section.  Such  record  may  be  filed  with  such  committee 
only  during  the  period  beginning  June  1  and  ending  December  31. 

“(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  trans¬ 
ferring  also  the  acreage  history,  farm  base,  and  marketing  quota 
attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer  is  made  prior  to  th<^ 
determination  of  the  allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer  shall  includfl 
the  right  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  have  an  allotment  determinecP* 
for  the  farm  for  such  year :  Provided ,  That  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
by  lease,  the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  been 
planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is  transferred. 

“(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  allotment 
and  acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a 
new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the  five  years  following  the  year  in 
which  such  transfer  is  made. 

“  ( e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  allotment  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton  or  which 
operates  to  bring  the  farm  within  the  minimum  farm  allotment  provi¬ 
sion  for  cotton  shall  cause  the  minimum  farm  allotment  or  base  to  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the  farm 
after  such  transfer. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  adjusting  the 
size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
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transferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary. 

.  “(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which  the  farm 
is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion 
agreement,  cropland  adjustment  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utili¬ 
zation  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  be 
subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred. 

“(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  authorize  the  exchange 
between  farms  in  the  same  county,  or  between  farms  in  adjoining 
counties  within  a  State,  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage 
allotment.  Any  such  exchange  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  applica¬ 
tion  filed  with  the  county  committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  farms,  and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the  farms  shall 
include  transfer  of  the  related  acreage  history  for  the  commodity. 

*"he  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Sec- 
etary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
comparative  productivity  of  the  soil  for  the  farms  involved  and  other 
relevant  factors.  No  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allot¬ 
ment  has  been  transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton 
or  rice  as  a  new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years  after  the  date 
of  such  exchange. 

“(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  cotton  shall  apply 
only  to  upland  cotton.” 


TITLE  V— WHEAT 


Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in  subsection  (b) 
to  read:  “will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in  the  United 
States  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated 
quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of 
the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

\  “(d)  Notwithstanding  any,  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969,  and 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of  wheat.  The 
amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  projected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  or  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota 
which  would  have  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to 

exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including 
all  amounts  allotted  to  the  State  and  including  for  1967  the  increased 
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acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1966  under  section  335,  adjusted  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  established  crop  rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm 
allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The 
reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to  the  county 
allotments  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  oil 
the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotments  because  of 
reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  production  of  wheat. 
There  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in 
excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desir¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allot¬ 
ments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjustments 
in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (that  is,  farms  on  which  whea^* 
has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  threy,, 
crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county. 
Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which 
would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of 
one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  there¬ 
for  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income- 
producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only 
if  an  efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment 
of  additional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall 
not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963 
crop  year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not 

to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secreta^J* 
among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  yeai\^ 
wheat  allotment  in  each  such  county,  including  for  1967  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1966  pursuant  to  section  335,  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  county, 
taking  into  consideration  established  crop  rotation  practices,  estimated 
decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other 
relevant  factors.” 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  adding  new  para¬ 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1967  and  any  subsequent  year 
shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as 
planted,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  (c), 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1967  and  any  subsequent  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  established  for  each  old  farm  by  apportioning  the 
county  wheat  acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county  on  which 
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wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for 
harvest  as  grain  m  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  being  estab¬ 
lished,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.  For  purposes  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the 
farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment:  Provided ,  That  (i)  for  the 
purposes  of  computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  de¬ 
creased  by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion 
program  nor  a  voluntary  certificate  program  was  in  effect  and  there 
was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year; 
j(ii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (i),  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount 
of  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  ad¬ 
justed  to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with  the  allotment,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty 
becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm 
next  computed  after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced 
by  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  by  7 
per  centum;  and  (iii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (i)  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  reduction  in  the  allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  producers  on  farms  following  special  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices,  he  may  modify  such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 
such  producers.” 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
language  “except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted  for 
/harvest  in  1967  and  subsequent  years.” 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965 
crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969”;  and,  (2)  by  striking  out  of 
the  third  sentence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and 
“fifteen  acres”  and  substituting  “50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment”  and  “twenty-five  acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(e)  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflowrer,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support 
program  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage 
for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided ,  That  in  no  event  shall 
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the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be 
applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.” 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1066  through  1969,  and  the  market¬ 
ing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided  in 
this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  When¬ 
ever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates 
will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of  wdieat  included  in  the  marketing 
allocation  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  million  bushels,  and  (2)  the  national 
allocation  percentage  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage 
which,  when  applied  to  the  farm  as  provided  in  this  section,  will  result 
in  marketing  certificates  being  issued  to  producers  in  the  amount 
the  national  wheat  marketing  allocation.  The  cost  of  any  domestl 
marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  in  excess  of  the  number  o?' 
certificates  acquired  by  processors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
five  hundred  million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop,  section  379b  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting  “projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  section 
379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  substituting 
the  following :  “The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad  and  other  non¬ 
commercial  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm 
where  grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  proc¬ 
essed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for 
donation,  and  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretai^ 
to  be  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable  wifW 
respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  beginning  July  1,  1964. 
There  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  bever¬ 
age  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled 
from  wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale 
or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for  aging  except 
that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be 
required  may  be  deferred  until  such  beverage  is  bottled  for  sale. 
Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage 
under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  exportation,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  when 
it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379d  (d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  “flour” 
the  following :  “  ( excluding  flour  second  clears  not  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary)”,  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may  at  his  election  admin¬ 
ister  the  exemption  for  wheat  processed  into  flour  second  clears 
through  refunds  either  to  processors  of  such  wheat  or  to  the  users 
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of  such  clears.  For  the  purpose  of  such  refunds,  the  wheat  equivalent 
of  flour  second  clears  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  conversion  fac¬ 
tors  authorized  by  section  379f  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  even  though  certificates  had  been  surrendered  on  the  basis  of 
the  weight  of  the  wheat.” 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  products  sold,  or  removed  for 
sale  or  consumption  on  or  after  sixty  days  following  enactment  of  this 
Act,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier 
effective  date  within  such  sixty-day  period. 

(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  market¬ 
ing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  different  from  the  face  value 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  may  require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though 
the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption 

tter  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.” 

(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  379g” 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows : 

“(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  marketing 
certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially  different  from  the  face 
value  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell  certificates  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  cover¬ 
ing  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such  prices,  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  provide.  Any  such 
certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar  years  1964  through 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  respect  to  the  crops  planted,  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969”. 

\  (3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965”  and 
Abstituting  “1964  through  1969”. 

Sec.  506.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1966  through  1969  crops, 
section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1445a) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  for  any  marketing  year — 

“(l)(a)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines  practicable,  and  (b)  price 
support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  feed  grains, 

“(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  for  the 
1966  crop,  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  and  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  mar- 
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keting  certificates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  For  any 
crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  during  the  calendar  years  1967 
through  1969  for  which  the  diversion  factor  established  pursuant 
to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum,  the  total  average  rate  of 
return  per  bushel  made  available  to  a  cooperator  on  the  estimated 
production  of  his  allotment  based  on  projected  yield  through 
loans,  domestic  marketing  certificates,  estimated  returns  from 
export  marketing  certificates,  and  diversion  payments  for  acre¬ 
age  diverted  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available  to  cooperators 
through  loans  and  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  1966 
crop. 

“  (3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators, 
and 

“  (4)  A  ‘cooperator'  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  excM*l 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (»] 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c(b) ,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  year  1967,  section  339(a)  ( 1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
“national  acreage  allotment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following: 
“(less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1966  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  335 )  ”. 

Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  year  1966,  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  determi^ 
that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secretary  sl^f 
provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  lie  may  determine  to 
be  fair  and  equitable.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“An  acreage  on  the  fa  mi  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  provided 
such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any  other  income-produc¬ 
ing  crops  during  such  year.  Producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  required  to  lx* 
planted  in  order  to  earn  the  full  amount  of  marketing  certificates  for 
which  the  farm  is  eligible  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire 
acreage  required  to  be  planted  for  that  purpose.” 

Sec.  509.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)"  after  “(8)"  and 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph  : 

“(B)  ‘Projected  national  yield'  as  applied  to  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  yield  |>er  harvested 
acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immedi- 
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ately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield, 
for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production 
practices.” 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subparagraphs : 

“( J)  ‘Projected  county  yield’  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  commodity 
in  the  county  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  county  yield  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“(K)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  commodity 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  sucli  yield,  for 
■"rends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  prac- 
Jbes,  but  m  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
paragraph.” 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1966 
crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth  sentence  the  words  ‘‘normal  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  ‘‘projected  farm  yield”. 

(b)  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  original 
enactment  of  that  section,  by  inserting  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
after  the  word  “who”,  wherever  it  appears,  the  word  “knowingly”. 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest 
in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment.  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “cotton”  and 
“wheat”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “  ‘Normal 
production’  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of  cotton  or  wheat  means 
the  projected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres.” 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  words  “projected 
"arm  yield”. 

/  Sec.  512.  The  national,  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1966  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  513.  (a)  Section  379d(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  substituting 
the  following :  “The  cost  of  the  export  marketing  certificates  per  bushel 
to  the  exporter  shall  be  that  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
a  daily  basis  which  would  make  United  States  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world  market,  avoid  disruption  of 
world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States.” 

(b)  Section  379c(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  every¬ 
thing  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  beginning  with  the  words 
“United  States”  and  substituting  the  following:  “United  States.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  provide  for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  to  eligible  producers  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  For  such  purposes,  the  value  per  bushel  of  export  market¬ 
ing  certificates  shall  be  an  average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  export  marketing  certificates  during  the  marketing  year  after 
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deducting  the  total  amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies  paid  to 
exporters.” 

(c)  Section  379c  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
the  face  value  per  bushel  of  export  certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  export 
certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  noncertificate  wheat”. 

Sec.  514.  Section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “In  establishing 
terms  and  conditions  for  permitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lieu  of 
oats  and  rye,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  account  the  number  of  feed 
units  per  acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of  feed  units  per  acre 
of  oats  and  rye.” 

Sec.  515.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  foe 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1964,  by  adding  the  following  subsection : 

“(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this 
Act  preclude  the  issuance  of  marketing  certificates,  the  Secretary  maw 
nevertheless,  issue  such  certificates  in  such  amounts  as  he  determbj 
to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default.” 

Sec.  516.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  food  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less  any 
amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel.” 

Sec.  517.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  words  “stored”  wherever  it  appears,  in  the  fourth  through  the  sixth 
sentences,  the  words  “delivered  to  the  Secretary  or”,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall 
determine  will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  provide  that  a  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  mar¬ 
keting  certificates,  or  may  adjust  the  amount  of  marketing  certificates, 
to  be  received  by  the  producer,  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  ye*^ 
in  which  a  variety  of  wheat  is  planted  on  the  farm  which  has  beefr” 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations,  agronomists,  cereal  chemists  and  other 
qualified  technicians,  to  have  undesirable  milling  or  baking  qualities 
and  has  made  public  announcement  thereof.” 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  601.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  programs,  assisting  farmers 
in  turning  their  land  to  nonagricultural  uses,  promoting  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  resources,  establishing,  protecting,  and  conserving 
open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar 
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years  1965  through  1969  under  which  agreements  would  be  entered 
into  with  producers  as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No  agreement  shall  be  entered 
into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with  respect  to  which  the 
ownership  has  changed  in  the  three-year  period  preceding  the  first 
year  of  the  agreement  period  unless  the  new  ownership  was  acquired 
by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner,  or 
unless  the  new  ownership  was  acquired  prior  to  January  1, 1965,  under 
other  circumstances  which  the  Secretary  determines,  and  specifies  by 
regulation,  will  give  adequate  assurance  that  such  land  was  not  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the  program:  Provided ,  That 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an 
agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement  has  once  been  entered 
into  under  this  section :  Provided  further ,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not 
require  a  person  who  has  operated  the  land  to  be  covered  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years  preceding  the  date  of 
the  agreement  and  who  controls  the  land  for  the  agreement  period  to 
own  the  land  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  entering  into  the 
jeement.” 

jb)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  carry  out  on  a  specifically  Land  use. 
designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers, 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  and  which  have  been  planted 
within  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  agreement),  hereinafter 
called  “designated  acreage”,  and  maintain  for  the  agreement  period 
practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  soil,  water,  or  forest  resources, 
or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wild¬ 
life  or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (priority  being  given  to  the 
extent  practicable  to  practices  or  uses  which  are  most  likely  to  result 
in  permanent  retirement  to  noncrop  uses)  ;  (2)  to  maintain  in  con¬ 
serving  crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agreement 
period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses;  (3)  not 
to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  designated  acreage  during  the 
agreement  period,  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for 
grazing  or  harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard¬ 
ship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
e«ter,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or  harvesting  subject  to  an  appro¬ 
ve  reduction  in  the  rate  of  payment;  and  (4)  to  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such  measures  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated  acreage  free 
from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  Agreements  entered  into 
under  which  1966  is  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  (A)  shall 
require  the  producer  to  divert  from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  and  (B)  shall  not  provide  for  diversion 
from  the  production  of  upland  cotton  in  any  county  in  which  the 
county  committee  by  resolution  determines,  and  requests  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  that  there  should  not  be  such  diversion  in  1966. 

(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  bear  such  part  Federal  costs 
of  the  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which 
the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  authorized  prac¬ 
tices  or  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjust-  Annual  adjust 
ment  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period  of  the  agreement  at  ment  payment. 
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such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  producers. 
The  rate  or  rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  here¬ 
under  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public  of 
the  U9e  of  the  designated  acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access*  to  such  acreage  by  the 
general  public,  during  the  agreement  period,  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  and  the  producer  may  agree  that  the  annual 
adjustment  payments  for  all  years  of  the  agreement  period  shall  be 
made  either  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such  installments 
as  they  may  agree  to  be  desirable :  Provided ,  That  for  each  year  any 
annual  adjustment  payment  is  made  in  advance  of  performance, 
the  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjusting  any  payment  on  account 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such  action  will 
be  inconsistent  with  the  effective  administration  of  the  program, 

an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  determining  the  lands  in  any  aA 
to  be  covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract 
in  any  county  or  local  community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of 
the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  community  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  local  community.  In  determining  such  percentage  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  being  retired  as  compared  to  the  average  productivity  of 
eligible  acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community. 

(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  of  the 
crops  or  types  of  crops  which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The  esti¬ 
mated  value  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or 
individual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with  a  producer 

by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree 
to  such  modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  its  administra¬ 
tion.  _ 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  I* 
Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appro^ 
priate  regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 
allotment  history  applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  crops  in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other 
approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limita¬ 
tion  or  for  participation  in  such  program.  Subsections  (b)  (3)  and 
(4)  and  (e)  (6)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accru¬ 
ing  thereunder  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent 
retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  transfer  funds  available  for 
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carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or 
local  government  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  or 
recreational  facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution 
under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and  at  costs  not  greater 
than  those  under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  provided 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  by  such  action. 

(j)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  practices  or 
uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pol¬ 
lution  under  terms  and  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those 
under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by 
such  action. 

(k)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  not  during 
any  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1066  through  June  30,  1968  or 

-Ing  the  period  June  30,  1968  through  December  31,  1969,  enter  into 

eements  with  producers  which  would  require  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  any  calendar  year  under  such  agreements  in  excess  of 
$225,000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  fiscal  years  require  payments  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for 
such  prior  fiscal  years.  For  purposes  of  applying  this  limitation,  the 
annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  year  in  which 
performance  is  rendered  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  made. 

(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services, 
authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  program,  includ¬ 
ing  payment  of  costs  of  administration  :  Prorided.  That  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1966,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any 
expenditures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  unless  the 
Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover  such  expenditures  from 
appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program,  including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
to  make  payments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  under  this  program. 

(m)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment  or  com¬ 
pensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 

h  payment  or  compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders 
v  completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation 
shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  program. 

(o)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that  com¬ 
modity  for  the  purposes  of  any  commodity  program  under  which 
diversion  is  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

(p)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consult  on 
matters  relating  to  his  functions  under  this  title  as  lie  deems  appro- 

Eriate.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  mem- 
ers  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm  organizations,  State  game  and 
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fish  agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  general  public.  Members  of 
such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  or  expenses. 

(q)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ( a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ascertaining,  by  measurement 
or  otherwise,  the  acreage  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  land 
use  on  farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of  such  acreage  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  compliance  under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  acreage  of  the  commodity 
and  land  use  shall  be  ascertained  prior  to  harvest,  and,  if  any  acreage 
so  ascertained  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  prescribes^ 
may  provide  a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  j 
the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  requirements  of  the  program.”  ^ 

Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof  “1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965,”  and  inserting 
“1962  through  1969”  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  “1964  or  1965”  and  inserting  “1964  through  1969”. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  316(c)  and  subsection 
317(f)  relating  to  lease  and  transfer  of  allotments  for  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  1965,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
whenever  acreage- pound  age  quotas  are  in  effect  for  any  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco  as  provided  in  section  317  of  the  Act,  except  in  the  case  of  burley 
tobacco,  and  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not  subject  to  section  316,  the  lease 
and  transfer  shall  be  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis  and  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  lessee  farm  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  deter¬ 
mined  by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds  leased  by  the  farm  yield  for 
the  lessee  farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  lessor  farm  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
leased  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  lessor  farm. 

Sec.  704.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adju:ffl 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approvecr 
August  13,  1957  (7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for  the  1957  through  1969  crops 
of  peanuts.” 

Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
parity  income  position  of  farmers,  including  the  development  of 
criteria  for  measuring  parity  income  of  commercial  family  farmers 
and  the  feasibility  of  adapting  such  criteria  to  major  types  of  farms 
and  to  selected  counties.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966. 

Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  upon  the  request  of  any  agency  of  any  State  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State,  may  permit  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  acreage  allotments  or  feed  grain  bases  together  with  relevant 
production  histories  which  have  been  determined  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  section  16  of 
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the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  from 
any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other  farm  or  farms  in  the 
same  county  composed  of  public  lands :  Provided ,  That  as  a  condition 
for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment  or  base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  allotment  or  base  transferred  prior  to  adjustment,  if  any, 
shall  be  devoted  to  and  maintained  in  permanent  vegetative  cover  on 
the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  The  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  which  he  deems  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section,  which  may  provide  for  adjusting  downward  the  size  of 
the  allotment  or  base  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment 
or  base  is  transferred  normally  has  a  higher  yield  per  acre  for  the 
commodity  for  which  the  allotment  or  base  is  determined,  for  reason¬ 
able  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  and  bases  on 
farms  to  which  transfers  are  made,  taking  into  account  the  size  of  the 
allotments  and  bases  on  farms  of  similar  size  in  the  community,  and 
for  retransferring  allotments  or  bases  and  relevant  histories  if  the 
conditions  of  the  transfer  are  not  fulfilled. 

.  Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  52  stat.  31. 
’  amended  by  inserting  after  section  378  the  following  new  section:.  7  use  1281. 


“reconstitution  of  farms 


“Sec  379.  In  any  case  in  which  the  ownership  of  a  tract  of  land 
is  transferred  from  a  parent  farm,  the  acreage  allotments,  history 
acreages,  and  base  acreages  for  the  farm  shall  be  divided  between 
such  tract  and  the  parent  farm  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  crop¬ 
land  acreage  in  such  tract  bears  to  the  cropland  acreage  in  the  parent 
farm,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  the  method 
to  be  used  in  determining  the  division,  if  any,  of  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  histories,  and  bases  in  any  case  in  which — 

“(1)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  has 
been  or  is  being  transferred  to  any  agency  having  the  right  to 
acquire  it  by  eminent  domain ; 

“(2)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  is  to  be 
used  for  nonagricultural  purposes ; 

“(3)  the  parent  farm  resulted  from  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  tracts  of  land  and  records  are  available  showing  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  each  tract  to  the  allotments,  histories,  and  bases  of 
the  parent  farm ; 

“(4)  the  appropriate  county  committee  determines  that  a 
division  based  on  cropland  proportions  would  result  in  allot¬ 
ments  and  bases  not  representative  of  the  operations  normally 
carried  out  on  any  transferred  tract  during  the  base  period ;  or 

“(5)  the  parent  farm  is  divided  among  heirs  in  settling  an 
estate. 

“(6)  neither  the  tract  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  nor 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  parent  farm  receives  allotments  in 
excess  of  allotments  for  similar  farms  in  the  community  having 
allotments  of  the  commodity  or  commodities  involved  and  such 
allotments  are  consistent  with  good  land  uses,  but  this  clause  (6) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  burley  tobacco.” 

Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  the  deter-  Projected 
mination  of  farm  yields  the  Secretary  may  use  projected  yields  in  lieu  yields, 
of  normal  yields.  In  the  determination  of  such  yields  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yield  proved  by  the  producer  for 
the  base  period  used  in  determining  the  projected  yield,  and  the  pro- 
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jected  yield  shall  not  be  less  than  such  actual  yield  proved  by  the 
producer. 

Sec.  709.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to 
use  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  sufficient 
supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market  prices  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  any  programs  for  the  schools  (other  than  fluid  milk  in  the  case  of 
schools),  domestic  relief  distribution,  community  action,  foreign  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  such  other  programs  as  are  authorized  by  law,  when 
there  are  insufficient  stocks  of  dairy  products  in  the  hands  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  available  for  these  purposes. 

TITLE  VIII— RICE 

Sec.  801.  Section  853(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof : 

“(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  1966,  1967, 
1968,  or  1969  is  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
for  1965,  the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acre® 
diversion  program  for  rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support  We 
gross  income  of  rice  producers  at  a  level  not  lower  than  that  for 
1965,  minus  any  reduction  in  production  costs  resulting  from  the 
reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such  program  conservation  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  comply  with  their  rice 
acreage  allotments,  devote  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the 
diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  diversion  factor 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1965  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage 
allotment.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price-suppoit  program  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect 
to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crops  shall  be  at  a  arv' 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  ^ 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Such  program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to 
keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  per¬ 
formance.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  paragraph  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capi¬ 
tal  fluids  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  in  this  paragraph  and  to  pay  administrative 
expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out  this  paragraph." 
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Sec.  802.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “In  deter¬ 
mining  support  prices  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  rice  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  use  head  and  broken  rice  value  factors  for  the  various  varieties 
which  ( 1)  are  not  lower  than  those  used  with  respect  to  the  1965  crop, 
and  (2)  do  not  differ  as  between  any  two  varieties  by  a  greater  amount 
than  the  value  factors  used  with  respect  to  the  1965  crop  for  such 
two  varieties  differed.” 

Approved  November  3,  1965. 


Price  support. 
63  Stat.  1054; 
72  Stat.  993. 

7  USC  1423. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

October  1965 

THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  196  5 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  takes  direct  aim  on  the  most  pressing 
surplus  commodities.  It  seeks  to  improve  the  commodity  programs  by  drawing 
on  past  experience. 

Commodity  programs  play  a  key  role  in  protecting  farm  prices  and  income  from 
the  depressing  effects  of  surplus  production.  These  programs  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  improvement  in  the  level  of  farm  income  in  recent  years. 
This  year  realized  net  farm  income  may  reach  $13.5  billion,  the  highest  in 
more  than  a  decade.  Despite  this  improvement,  agriculture  is  not  sharing 
fully  in  the  Nation's  high  level  of  prosperity.  Yet,  without  these  commodity 
programs,  the  consensus  of  several  studies  is  a  50  percent  or  more  reduction 
in  farm  income. 

The  new  law  recognizes  the  continuing  need  to  live  with  and  manage  abundance. 
Agricultural  abundance  has  meant  reasonable  food  prices  with  an  ever-rising 
standard  of  living  for  consumers  while  threatening  the  economic  existence 
of  farmers.  Pushed  upward  by  steadily  increasing  yields  per  acre,  U.  S. 
agriculture's  output  level  for  several  crops,  particularly  those  in  longtime 
surplus  difficulties,  has  a  potential  far  in  excess  of  expanding  needs. 

The  commodity  programs  for  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains,  embraced  in  the 
Act,  seek  to  strike  a  balance  between  production  potential  and  ample  supplies 
and  between  adequate  farm  income  levels  and  reasonable  government  expenditures. 
It  would  foster  ample  supplies  to  fill  adequately  consumer's  needs  and  to 
)  meet  our  foreign  obligations.  It  authorizes  acreage  diversion  programs  to 
balance  production  with  needs  for  all  three  crops  with  payments  to  maintain 
income  from  the  retired  acres.  The  diverted  acres  provision  would  also  be 
extended  to  rice,  if  it  were  necessary  to  reduce  acreage  below  present  levels. 
The  cropland  adjustment  title  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  these  commodity 
programs  by  encouraging  longer  periods  of  retirement  at  less  government  cost 
annually.  This  program  also  offers  the  basis  for  converting  cropland  into 
other  uses  needed  by  expanding  urban  populations.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  encouraging  conservation  uses  aimed  at  beautifying  the  countryside  and 
at  preventing  water  and  air  pollution  and  by  shifting  land  to  recreational 
uses  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  hiking. 

The  commodity  programs  will  continue  to  work  toward  reduction  of  surpluses 
to  pare  government  outlay.  The  pricing  provisions  would  encourage  maximum 
domestic  use  of  all  three.  At  the  same  time,  the  market  price  support  would 
be  around  world  levels.  This  would  continue  the  competitive  position  of 
feed  grains  in  world  markets.  It  would  permit  the  continued  export  of  wheat 
with  little  or  no  government  subsidy  assistance.  For  cotton,  U.S.  production 
would  be  directly  competitive  with  foreign  output  and  should  restore  lost 
export  markets. 
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The  dairy  title  will  enable  producers  in  federal  milk  marketing  order  areas 
to  adjust  their  production  to  that  amount  needed  for  use  as  fluid  milk  and 
receive  the  higher  fluid  milk  price.  It  would  lessen  the  need  for  them  to 
increase  their  production  in  order  to  keep  income  up  as  under  the  present 
system  of  blending  the  higher  price  for  milk  for  fluid  use  with  the  lower 
price  for  milk  for  manufacturing  and  other  uses.  Any  drop  in  production 
resulting  from  this  new  provision  would  be  reflected  in  reduced  government 
costs . 


The  wool  provisions  will  be  continued  much  as  in  the  past,  except  for  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  support  price  for  wool  in  order  to  help  sheep 
producers'  incomes. 

The  rice  provisions,  in  addition  to  authorizing  an  acreage  diversion  program, 
would  also  keep  price-support  loan  differentials  among  the  different  varieties 
of  rice  at  the  current  spread.  The  margin  of  support  between  the  short  and 
long  grain  varieties  has  been  widening  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

The  Act  will  also  provide  (1)  for  extending  the  authority  for  producer 
certification  of  compliance  with  acreage  provisions  of  various  programs, 

(2)  continuing  the  lease  of  specified  tobacco  acreage  allotments,  (3)  pur¬ 
chases  of  dairy  products  from  the  market  to  meet  program  needs,  (A)  continuing 
the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments, 
(5)  a  study  of  farm  income  levels  in  relation  to  parity  of  income,  (6) 
conditions  for  reconstituting  farms  for  allotment  and  base  acreage  purposes, 
and  (7)  the  shift  of  allotments  and  base  acreages  on  public  lands. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS 
Title  I  --  Dairy 

This  title  provides  authority  for  a  "Class  I  base  plan"  in  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  areas  in  the  United  States.  Adoption  of  the  plan  is  optional  with 
each  marketing  order  area,  and  may  be  put  into  effect  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  after  a  public  hearing  and  then  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
eligible  dairy  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum.  Farmers  will  vote  individually. 
Bloc  voting  by  cooperatives  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  legislation  amends  present  provisions  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  producer  bases  for  seasonal 
adjustments.  These  new  amendments  would  terminate  on  December  31,  1969. 

The  amended  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a 
base  for  each  producer  who  supplied  milk  to  that  market  during  some  previous 
period.  The  method  of  determining  the  base  and  the  base  period  would  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  from  evidence  recorded  at  a  public  hearing.  These 
bases  would  provide  the  means  of  apportioning  the  higher  valued  fluid  sales 
among  producers.  For  milk  delivered  within  his  base,  the  producer  would 
receive  a  price  reflecting  the  higher  fluid  sales  values.  He  would  be  paid 
the  lower  manufacturing  price  for  all  milk  marketed  above  this  base.  These 
bases  could  be  transferred  under  certain  conditions. 
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Any  increases  in  Class  I  sales  or  any  bases  forfeited  would  be  made  available 
first  to  new  producers  and  hardship  cases.  The  legislation  makes  it  clear 
that  marketing  orders  may  be  issued  for  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It 
also  makes  clear  that  it  is  not  intended  to  change  the  legal  status  of 
producer-handlers.  Present  seasonal  base  rating  plans  would  be  subject  to 
the  new  procedures.  Otherwise,  Federal  orders  (unless  amended)  would  not  be 
affected  under  the  legislation. 

Federal  milk  orders: 

The  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  help 
assure  consumers  of  a  steady  and  adequate  supply  of  fresh,  wholesome  milk  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  orderly  conditions  for  dairy  farmers  in  marketing 
milk. 

The  orders  establish  minimum  prices,  based  on  supply  and  demand  and  other 
economic  factors,  which  milk  dealers,  or  handlers,  must  pay  to  dairy  farmers 
for  the  milk  they  deliver.  The  price  depends  on  whether  the  milk  is  ultimately 
used  for  bottling  purposes  or  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products.  All 
dealers  must  pay  at  least  the  minimum  price  to  farmers  for  milk  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  orders  regulate  only  dairy  plants  in  the  market.  They  do  not  control 
production  or  prevent  the  farmer  from  selling  his  milk  to  any  dealer  he  chooses. 
The  orders  do  not  guarantee  the  farmer  a  market  with  any  buyer.  And  they  do 
not  fix  retail  prices. 

Voluntary  in  nature,  the  orders  are  generally  requested  by  dairy  farmers  or 
their  cooperative  associations.  Public  hearings  at  which  all  interested  persons 
may  submit  evidence  areOheld  when  a  marketing  order  is  proposed,  and  USDA 
issues  a  recommendation  based  on  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing. 

)  After  considering  any  exceptions  which  might  be  filed  on  its  recommendation, 

USDA  issues  a  final  decision,  which  is  subject  to  approval  by  dairy  farmers 
before  the  order  may  be  put  into  effect.  Any  subsequent  amendment  in  the 
provisions  of  the  order  must  go  through  the  same  public-hearing  and  farmer- 
approval  procedure  before  it  is  adopted. 

Title  II  --  Wool 


The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  extended  through  December  31,  1969  with 
only  one  change  --  a  new  formula  for  determining  the  support  price  of  shorn 
wool . 

The  support  price  is  determined  by  computing  the  ratio  of  ( 1)  the  average 
parity  index  for  shorn  wool  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  support  price  is  determined,  and  (2)  the  average  parity 
index  for  shorn  wool  for  1958,  1959  and  I960.  That  ratio  is  multiplied 
by  62  cents  . 

Currently  the  support  rate  is  62  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  new  formula  the 
support  rate  for  1966  would  be  about  65  cents  a  pound. 
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Title  III  --  Feed  Grains 


This  title  continues  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for  four  more  years 
(1966  through  1969  crops).  It  provides,  as  in  the  past,  for  price- support 
loans  and  in-kind  payments  to  program  participants.  In  keeping  the  price 
support  range  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  corn  (with  comparable 
levels  for  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye)  it  provides  the  basis  for 
support  prices  around  levels  of  recent  years.  By  diverting  acreage  from 
feed  grain  production  to  conservation  uses,  participants  would  receive 
payments - in-kind  to  maintain  income.  Provisions  include: 

1.  Corn  and  grain  sorghum  are  included;  barley  also,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary.  Oats  and  rye  also  may  be  included  but  only 
when  wheat  is  produced  on  an  oat-rye  base  under  the  substitu¬ 
tion  privilege.  Participants  may  be  authorized  to  grow 
soybeans  in  place  of  feed  grains  and  receive  feed  grain  price- 
support  payments  on  that  acreage. 

2.  Malting  barley  may  be  exempted  from  diversion  requirements  as 
in  the  past. 

3.  A  producer  becomes  eligible  for  price  support  by  diverting  a 
specified  part  of  his  base  acreage.  (In  previous  programs, 
this  has  been  20  percent  of  the  base.) 

4.  Price  support  will  be  extended  through  loans  and  payments. 

Price  support  for  corn  will  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye . 

5.  The  total  production  from  the  permitted  acres  will  be  eligible 
for  price-support  loans.  Price- support  payments  based  on 
projected  yields  would  be  made  to  participators  on  such  part 
of  their  base  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  program  effective. 
Projected  yields  established  for  each  farm  for  computing 
program  benefits  will  be  indicative  of  the  yield  per  acre 
expected  for  each  farm  using  current  cultural  practices  and 
normal  weather  conditions. 

6.  Payments  for  acreage  diverted  from  feed  grain  to  conservation 
uses  may  be  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  county  price- support 
rate  (loan  plus  price- support  payment)  multiplied  by  the  farm 
projected  yield. 

7.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  diverted  acreage  could  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sun¬ 
flower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe ,  plantago  ovato, 
and  flax  at  reduced  payment  rates. 
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8.  Producers  could  substitute  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  acreages 
and  feed  grain  on  their  wheat  acreages  as  under  the  1965 
program  if  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  estimated  payments  could  be  made  at 
time  of  sign-up. 

10.  The  provision  that  the  established  base  acreage  of  conserving 
crops  on  the  farm  must  be  maintained,  is  continued. 

11.  The  existing  authority  for  miaimum  resale  prices  of  CCC-owned 
feed  grains  is  continued. 

12.  Producers  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  acreage  needed  in  order  to  earn  the  full  amount  of  price- 

)  support  payments  will  be  considered  as  having  planted  the 

necessary  number  of  acres,  except  where  feed  grains  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  wheat. 

Changes  from  previous  legislation . 

Barley  would  be  included  only  if  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

Price- support  payments - in-kind  can  be  varied  and  made  only  on  a  part  of  the 
acres  planted  for  harvest.  This  would  provide  the  mechanism  to  make  payments 
to  participants  according  to  the  degree  of  participation.  The  authority 
to  make  payments  on  only  part  of  the  acres  p lanted- - such  as  50  percent  of 
the  base  but  not  in  excess  of  the  acres  p lanted- -wou Id  provide  the  added 
flexibility  to  permit  the  channeling  of  funds  to  those  farms  making  the 
greater  contribution  to  the  surplus  reduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  needed  supplies  of  soybeans,  the  Secretary  may  permit 
producers  to  substitute  soybeans  for  feed  grains  on  their  permitted  feed  grain 
/acreage  (but  not  on  diverted  acreage)  and  still  earn  feed  grain  price- support 
payments.  This  would  provide  added  flexibility  in  planning  with  the 

opportunity  to  maximize  income.  It  could  also  be  used  to  encourage  production 
of  soybeans  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  production  of  unneeded  feed  grains. 

The  limitation  that  land  diversion  and  price-support  payments  could  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  has  been  removed.  Land  value 
is  not  always  a  fair  criteria  of  producing  capacity.  Land  in  suburban  areas 
is  higher  priced  while  not  necessarily  as  a  result  of  superior  productiveness. 
In  any  event,  these  payments  would  be  directly  related  to  the  farm's  productive 
ability  since  they  would  be  based  on  the  farm  expected  yields. 

Crambe  and  plantago  ovato  are  added  to  the  list  of  non-surplus  crops  which 
may  be  substituted  on  feed  grain  diverted  acres. 

Farmers  who  are  prevented  from  planting  their  feed  grains  because  of  some 
natural  disaster  will  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  same  program  benefits  as  if 
they  had  planted  provided  the  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  an 
income-producing  crop. 
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The  yields  on  which  diversion  payments  would  be  computed  would  be  the  yield 
expected  on  the  farm  in  the  current  year  rather  than  being  limited  to  a 
historical  5-year  average.  This  will  bring  program  yields  more  nearly  on  a 
par  with  actual  yields. 


Title  IV  --  Cotton 

This  title  continues  the  one-price  approach  to  keep  cotton  and  cotton  product 
competitive  with  man-made  fibers  and  foreign  production.  It  attacks  surplus 
cotton  production  with  a  program  similar  to  the  successful  acreage  diversion 
programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  It  maintains  cotton  farmers'  incomes 
through  payment  supplements. 

The  provisions  are: 

1.  The  present  16  million  acre  minimum  national  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  provisions,  the  national  acreage  reserve 
provisions,  and  the  release  and  reapportionment  provisions 
are  continued. 

2.  Establishes  farm  domestic  allotments.  These  will  not  be  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

3.  At  least  a  12.5  percent  reduction  from  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  (as  established  after  release  of  acreage  from  the 
farm  or  reapportionment  of  acreage  to  the  farm  and  after 
any  transfer  of  allotment  by  sale  or  lease)  is  required  for 
1966  if  price  support  or  other  program  benefits  are  desired. 

For  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  set  the  mandatory  reduction  requirement  at  zero  to  12.5 
percent.  Farmers  who  make  the  mandatory  reduction  will 
qualify  as  cooperators.  There  is  an  exception  for  small 

farms  from  which  no  allotment  is  released  --  no  reduction 
will  be  required  (a)  on  farms  with  an  allotment  of  10  acres 
or  less,  and  (b)  on  farms  on  which  the  projected  yield  of 
the  farm  allotment  times  the  projected  yield  is  3,600  pounds 
or  less. 

4.  Permits  a  person  who  was  the  operator  of  a  farm  which  had  a 

1965  cotton  allotment  and  who  is  the  operator  of  the  farm 

both  in  1965  and  the  subsequent  year  (or  heir  who  succeeds  him), 
to  stay  out  of  the  program  and  plant  and  sell  for  export  with¬ 
out  having  to  pay  marketing  quota  penalties.  It  establishes  a 
national  export  market  acreage  reserve  of  250,000  acres  for 

1966  and  establishes  a  range  of  zero  to  250,000  acres  reserve 
for  1967,  1968  and  1969  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
specified  reductions  in  carryover.  In  order  to  participate, 
farmers  must  apply  for  their  share  of  this  export  acreage. 

All  of  the  cotton  produced  on  a  farm  having  export  market 
acreage  must  be  exported  without  benefit  of  any  government 
export  subsidy  and  the  producers  would  forego  all  price 
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support  on  cotton  produced  on  this  farm.  Also,  the  operator 
who  elects  to  forego  price  support  for  any  one  of  the  four 
years  covered  by  this  program  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support  for  any  such  year  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he  has 
a  substantial  or  controlling  interest,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary . 

5.  Price- support  payments  will  be  made  to  cooperators  on  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment.  This  payment  when  added 
to  the  loan  rate  will  reflect  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity  for  the  projected  yield  of  the  permitted  acreage 
(for  1966  the  permitted  acreage  is  87.5  percent  of  the  farm 
allotment)  and  cannot  be  less  than  9  cents  a  pound.  For 
1966  the  indicated  rate  is  9.42  cents. 

6.  Provides  loans  to  cooperators  at  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  estimated  average  world  market  price  (for  1966,  21 
cents)  available  on  the  actual  production  of  cotton  by 
cooperators . 

7.  Provides  that  diversion  payments  will  be  made  on  the  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator. 
These  payments  are  to  be  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
parity  price  as  of  the  month  when  the  rate  for  diversion 
payments  is  announced  (10.5  cents  a  pound  is  indicated  for 
1966)  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage  diverted  ( 12% 
percent  of  the  farm  allotment) .  Small  farms  which  are  not 
required  to  divert  any  acreage  are  eligible  for  payments 

on  the  projected  yield  of  an  acreage  equal  to  35  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  if  they  do  not  plant  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

8 .  For  any  acreage  diverted  in  addition  to  the  required 
diversion  the  diversion  rate  will  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  but  not  to 
exceed  40  percent  of  parity  for  the  projected  yield  of 

the  acreage  diverted.  The  indicated  rate  for  1966  is  10.5 
cents  . 

9  .  The  limit  on  acreage  diverted  for  payment  is  a  total  of 
35  percent  of  the  farm  allotment. 

10.  Makes  producers  who  do  not  want  to  plant  any  of  their  acreage 
allotment  eligible  for  diversion  payment  on  12%  percent  of 
their  farm  allotment.  The  balance  of  the  allotment  may  be 
released  for  reapportionment. 
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11.  Acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton  must  be 
placed  in  conservation  uses.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  planting  of  certain  minor  crops  on  the 
retired  acreage. 

12.  Provides  no  change  from  present  law  on  release  and 
reapportionment  of  cotton  allotments. 

13.  Requires  CCC  to  make  cotton  available  for  domestic  use  at 
the  same  prices  that  it  sells  for  export,  but  not  less 
than  110  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  and  that  it  must  sell 
each  year  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market  price  to 
provide  the  difference  between  estimated  production  and 
use . 

14.  Provides  that  any  farmer  desiring  to  sell  or  lease  his 
upland  cotton  allotment  to  other  farmers  may  do  so  only  to 
another  farmer  within  that  county,  unless  the  farmers  of 
that  county  have  voted  in  a  referendum  (by  a  two- thirds 

f  tmat i ve  vote)  ,  that  it  may  be  sold  or  leased  outside 
the  county.  In  no  case  may  the  allotment  be  leased  or 
sold  outside  the  State.  Transfers  of  allotments,  by 
lease  or  sale,  may  be  filed  with  the  county  ASC  committee 
only  during  the  period  beginning  June  1  and  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  Allotments  may  be  leased  during  the  four  years 
covered  by  the  Act  and  be  in  effect  for  the  time  specified 
in  the  lease  arrangement.  Various  restrictions  not 
enumerated  here  apply  to  transfers  by  sale  or  lease. 

15.  Exchange  of  rice  and  cotton  allotments  between  producers 
within  a  county  or  an  adjoining  county  is  authorized 
under  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

16.  As  much  as  50  percent  of  the  payment  determined  for  a  farm 
can  be  made  in  advance  of  the  determination  of  performance 
on  the  farm  and  the  balance  will  be  made  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes.  Payments  may  be  assigned  to 
persons  and  firms  making  crop  production  loans  to  farmers. 

17.  Under  the  cropland  adjustment  program  farmers  may  retire 
land  from  production  under  5-  to  10-year  contracts,  with 
the  requirement  for  1966  that  all  of  at  least  one  surplus 
crop  be  placed  in  the  program;  however,  for  1966  the  ASCS 
county  committee  may  request  that  cotton  acreage  be 
excluded  from  coverage  under  this  program  by  the  Secretary. 
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Changes  from  previous  legislation. 

P rice- support  loans  will  be  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  average  world 
market  price  for  cotton.  To  maintain  farm  income  from  cotton  and  encourage 
adjustments  in  acreages  planted  to  cotton,  price  support  and  diversion 
payments  will  be  made  at  varying  payment  rates  to  producers,  depending  on 
participation  with  acreage  reduction  provisions. 

The  equalization  payments  made  to  handlers  and  others  will  be  eliminated. 

U.  S.  cotton  market  prices  will  move  with  world  prices. 

Farmers  may  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  forego 
price-support  loans  and  payments  on  farms  receiving  export  market  acreage. 

Farmers  may  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  forego  price- 
support  loans  and  payments  on  farms  receiving  export  market  acreage.  In  this 
case,  all  cotton  must  be  exported. 

The  sale  and  lease  of  upland  cotton  allotments  is  permitted. 

Farmers  must  underplant  their  allotments  in  order  to  qualify  as  cooperators; 
however,  they  receive  diversion  payments  on  the  retired  acreage  and  may 
receive  increased  payment  if  acreage  is  diverted  above  the  minimum  diversion 
requirement . 

Long  term  contracts  for  the  retirement  of  cropland  from  production  will  be 
available  under  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 


Title  V  --  Wheat 


This  title  improves  and  continues  for  four  years  (1966  through  1969  crops) 
the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program.  Provisions  are: 

1.  Marketing  quotas  are  suspended  while  the  program  is  in  effect. 

2.  Beginning  in  1967,  computation  of  State,  county  and  farm 
wheat  allotments  is  simplified.  Each  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's  allotment  instead  of  on 
the  basis  of  5-  and  10-year  history.  It  will  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  change  the  present  acreage  relationships  between 
States,  counties,  and  farms,  and  will  reflect  the  increases 
made  in  small  farm  allotments  under  existing  law.  For  1966, 

State,  county  and  farm  allotments  are  computed  under  the  law 
existing  before  passage  of  the  law  and  will  remain  in  effect. 

3.  Projected  yields  established  for  each  farm  for  computing 
program  benefits  will  be  indicative  of  the  yield  per  acre 
expected  for  each  farm  using  current  cultural  practices  and 
normal  weather  conditions. 


Producers  become  eligible  for  price  support  by  planting 
within  their  wheat  allotments  on  all  farms  in  which  they 
have  an  interest,  maintaining  on  participating  farms  the 
normal  acreage  of  conserving  crops,  and  devoting  to 
conservation  uses  the  acreages  they  divert  from  wheat. 

Diversion  payments  are  authorized  on  additional  voluntary 

diversion  up  to  the  larger  of  (a)  50  percent  of  the  farm 

allotment  or  ( b) sufficient  acreage  to  bring  the  total  diverted 

acreage  up  to  25  acres.  The  payment  rate  would  be  not  more 

than  50  percent  of  the  county  loan  rate  times  the  farm  pro¬ 
jected  yield.  K 

Domestic  marketing  certificates  will  be  issued  to  producers 
to  cover  estimated  domestic  food  use  but  not  less  than  500 
million  bushels  a  year. 

Wheat  with  domestic  certificates  will  be  supported  at  100 
percent  of  parity,  or  as  near  thereto  as  practicable.  For  1966 
wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  will  be  supported 
at  100  percent  of  parity. 

Wheat  not  accompanied  by  certificates  will  be  supported 
through  loans  at  a  level  based  on  competitive  world  prices 
and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

For  1966,  the  national  average  price-support  loan  level 
will  not  be  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel. 

The  price  of  domestic  certificates  sold  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  domestic  food  processors  of  wheat  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  national  average  loan  level  and 
$2 .00  a  bushel . 


Authority  for  export  certificates  is  continued.  If  the  U.S. 
market  price  falls  below  the  world  price,  exporters  will  be 
required  to  purchase  export  certificates,  and  the  cost  of  such 
certificates  to  exporters  will  be  determined  daily.  At  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year,  the  proceeds  from  export  certifi¬ 
cates,  minus  export  subsidy  costs,  will  be  distributed  to 
eligible  producers  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 


Producers  can  plant  feed  grains  on  their  wheat  allotments 
and  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  permitted  acres  as  in  1965, 
i  they  so  desire.  Wheat  can  also  be  planted  on  oat-rye' 
base  acreage,  however,  an  adjustment  may  be  made  to  allow 
tor  the  difference  in  feed  units  produced  per  acre. 


Minimum  price  of  CCC  wheat  for  resale  is  not  changed. 


Authority  is  included 
human  consumption  from 
ment . 


to  exempt  flour  second  clears  not  used 
the  marketing  certificate  require- 


f  or 
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14.  Provision  is  included  to  give  the  same  program  benefits  to 
producers  who  are  prevented  from  planting  wheat  because  of 
natural  disasters  as  they  would  have  received  if  they  had 
planted  provided  the  land  is  not  planted  to  any  other  income- 
producing  crop. 

15.  Authority  is  given,  under  certain  conditions,  to  allow 
planting  of  diverted  acreage  to  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
flax,  crambe,  and  plantago  ovato  at  reduced  payment  rates. 

*T6.  Producers  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
wheat  acreage  needed  in  order  to  earn  the  full  amount  of 
certificates  will  be  considered  as  having  planted  the 
necessary  number  of  acres,  except  where  wheat  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  feed  grains. 

17.  Authority  is  given  to  adjust  or  withhold  certificates  on 
farms  where  undesirable  wheat  varieties  are  planted. 

Changes  from  previous  legislation . 

Wheat  for  domestic  food  use  will  be  supported  at  100  percent  of  parity,  or 
as  near  as  practicable.  For  1966,  the  support  will  be  at  100  percent  of 
parity.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  pay  the  support  above  $2,  and 
domestic  wheat  processors  will  pay  the  difference  between  the  national 
average  price-support  loan  rate  and  $2  (for  1966,  processors  will  pay 
75  cents  per  bushel)  . 

Noncertificate  wheat  and  wheat  for  export  would  be  supported  at  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  discretion  at  a  level  based  on  world  market  price  and  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat.  Export  certificate  costs  to  exporters  will  be  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  rather  than  on  a*  predetermined  annual  value  as  in  1965.  The  net 
proceeds  from  export  certificates  will  be  distributed  to  producers  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  In  1965,  export  certifi¬ 
cates  with  a  predetermined  face  value  were  issued  to  producers  for  35 
percent  of  the  normal  yield  of  their  allotments. 

The  minimum  number  of  domestic  certificates  will  be  500  million.  There  was 
no  minimum  in  1965. 

Diversion  payments  are  authorized  on  additional  voluntary  diversion  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  farm  allotment  or  sufficient  acreage  to  bring  the  total 
diverted  acreage  up  to  25  acres,  whichever  is  larger.  In  1965,  the 
maximum  was  20  percent  of  the  allotment  or  sufficient  acreage  to  bring 
the  total  diverted  acreage  up  to  15  acres,  whichever  was  larger. 

An  adjustment  may  be  made  to  allow  for  the  difference  in  feed  units  of  oats 
and/or  rye  when  wheat  is  substituted  for  those  crops. 
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State,  county,  and  farm  allotments,  beginning  in  1967,  will  be  based  on  the 
previous  year's  allotment  rather  than  historical  averages. 

Projected  yields  will  be  established  for  each  farm.  These  yields  will  be 

the  yield  per  acre  expected  for  each  farm  using  current  cultural  practices 
and  normal  weather. 


Title  VI  --  Cropland  Adjustment  Program 

This  title  provides  for  long-term  diversion  of  land  currently  being  used  for 
the  production  of  surplus  crops  to  protective  conservation  uses.  This  would 
be  for  the  immediate  and  longtime  benefit  of  all  citizens.  It  brings  about 
economically  desirable  changes  in  land  uses  as  well  as  expansion  of  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  and  wildlife  habitat,  reduction  of  stream  siltation,  increasing 
reforestation,  and  improvement  of  the  scenic  state  of  the  countrywide.  It 

also  helps  achieve  needed  crop  production  adjustments  at  lower  costs  to  the 
public . 

Provisions  are: 

1.  Contracts  can  be  entered  into  with  producers  during  the  period 
1965  through  1969.  This  would  permit  signups  to  start  in  the 
fall  of  1965. 

2.  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  can  be  not  less  than  5 
years  nor  more  than  10  years . 

3.  Contracts  beginning  in  1966  will  be  made  with  farmers  who 
have  an  allotment  or  base  acreage  of  one  of  the  crops  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  and  who  agree  to  place  the  entire 
acreage  of  one  of  these  crops  in  the  program  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract.  Provision  is  made  authorizing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  minimum  acreage  adjustment  needed  to  participate 
in  contracts  which  begin  after  1966. 

<4.  For  diverting  cropland  to  approved  uses,  producers  will 

receive  adjustment  payments  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
cost-share  payments  for  establishing  approved  uses. 

5.  Grazing  or  cutting  hay  from  land  diverted  from  crops  under 
the  program  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the  case  of 
severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  and  then 
only  with  appropriate  reduction  in  rental  payments. 

6.  The  adjustment  payments  can  be  made  in  annual  payments,  a 
lump  sum,  or  in  other  installments.  Payments  in  advance 
of  performance  will  be  discounted  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
per  year. 
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^ •  The  total  acreage  of  land  and  the  total  acreage  of  any 

allotment  or  base  crop  placed  under  contract  in  any  county 
or  community  will  be  limited  to  assure  that  the  local 
economy  is  not  adversely  affected. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds,  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  program,  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in 
acquiring  cropland  to  be  permanently  retired  from  crops  to 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the 
development  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities  and 
the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  at  costs  not 
greater  than  those  under  agreements  entered  into  with 
producers . 

9.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  on 
cropland  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish, 
protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wild¬ 
life  and  recreational  resources  and  prevent  air  and  water 
pollution,  at  costs  consistent  with  those  under  agreements 
with  producers. 

10.  No  land  can  be  brought  into  the  program  on  which  ownership 
has  changed  during  the  three  year  period  preceding  the  first 
year  of  the  contract.  Exceptions  are  land  changing  owner¬ 
ship  by  will  or  succession  and  under  some  conditions  land 
purchased  before  January  1,  1965  or  where  the  person  who  will 
control  the  land  under  the  program  also  operated  and  con¬ 
trolled  it  in  the  three  preceding  years. 

11.  The  annual  payments  on  retired  land  may  be  increased  by 
appropriate  amounts  if  the  owner  agrees  to  permit  access 
to  the  land  without  charge  by  the  general  public  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing  or  hiking  under  applicable 
State  and  Federal  regulations. 

12.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  program.  Agree¬ 
ments  signed  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  cause  additional 
annual  payments  in  excess  of  $225  million  in  any  calendar 
year . 

13.  Crop  acreage  and  allotment  history  will  be  protected  under 
the  program.  Another  provision  in  this  section  of  the  law 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  uniform  protection 
of  crop  acreage  and  allotment  history  for  land  diverted 

to  conservation  uses . 

14.  The  program  will  be  administered  by  the  ASCS  farmer 
committee  system. 
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Changes  from  previous  legislation . 

This  legislation  will  fill  a  void  in  the  effort  to  get  a  comprehensive  shift 
of  farm  acreage  from  the  production  of  crops  to  new  uses  to  fill  the  land 
requirements  of  our  changing  economy. 

It  draws  upon  the  experience  of  past  programs  and  seeks  to  incorporate  their 
best  features.  It  will  safeguard  rural  communities  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  land  in  an  area  that  could  be  retired  under  the  program. 


Title  VII  --  Miscellaneous 
Compliance  by  measurement  or  other  means . 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  measurement  or  other  methods  in  ascertaining 
the  acreage  of  any  commodity  or  land  use  to  determine  compliance  under  any 
program . 

Lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments. 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the 
transfer  and  leasing  of  tobacco  allotments  through  1969.  In  addition, 
provides  that  when  acreage-poundage  quotas  are  in  effect  for  any  kind  of 
tobacco,  except  burley,  cigar-filler  and  cigar-binder  (types  42,  43,  44,  53, 
54  and  55)  the  lease  or  transfer  is  to  be  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis . 

Study  parity  income  . 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  a  study  of  the  parity  income  of  farmers 
including  criteria  for  measuring  parity  income  of  commercial  family  farmers 
and  the  feasibility  of  adapting  such  criteria  to  major  types  of  farms  and 
to  selected  counties.  The  results  to  be  reported  to  Congress  by  June  30, 

1966  . 

Transfer  allotments  on  public  lands . 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  transfer,  upon  request  of  any  State  agency, 
allotments  or  feed  grain  bases,  including  relevant  production  histories, 
from  any  farm  composed  of  State  owned  public  lands  to  any  other  farm  or 
farms  in  the  same  county  composed  of  public  lands.  As  a  condition  of  the 
transfer  any  acreage  greater  than  the  allotment  or  base  transferred  is  to 
be  devoted  to  permanent  vegetative  cover  on  the  farm  from  which  transfer  is 
made.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  transferred 
to  account  for  higher  yields  on  the  farm  to  which  the  acreage  is  transferred. 
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Reconstitution  of  farms. 

Provides  that  when  a  part  of  a  farm  is  sold  the  acreage  allotments,  base 
acreages  and  history  acreages  are  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  cropland  acreage  sold  bears  to  cropland  acreage  of  the  parent  farm. 

Except  that  the  Secretary  is  to  provide  by  regulation  the  method  of  division 
of  the  allotments,  histories  and  bases  when: 

( 1)  The  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

(2)  The  land  transferred  is  to  be  used  for  non-agr icu ltural 
purposes  . 

(3)  The  parent  farm  resulted  from  a  combination  of  tracts  and 
records  are  available  showing  the  contribution  of  each 
tract . 

(4)  The  county  committee  determines  that  a  division  based  on 
cropland  proportions  will  result  in  allotments  or  bases 
out  of  line  with  operations  normally  carried  out  on  the 
transferred  tract. 

(5)  The  parent  farm  is  divided  among  heirs  in  settling  an 
estate . 

(6)  The  tract  transferred  or  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
parent  farm  receives  allotments  in  excess  of  allotments 
for  similar  farms  in  the  community  (not  applicable  to 
burley  tobacco) . 

Projected  yields. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields.  The  projected 
yield  cannot  be  less  than  the  proven  yield  for  a  farm. 

Purchase  of  dairy  products . 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  CCC  funds  to  purchase  dairy  products,  except 
fluid  milk  for  schools,  at  market  prices  to  meet  the  requirements  for  domestic 
relief,  foreign  distribution  and  other  programs  authorized  by  law  when  the 
CCC  inventory  is  inadequate  for  these  uses . 


Boiled  peanuts. 

Continues  the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas  through  the 
1969  crop. 
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Title  VIII  --  Rice 


This  title  is  designed  to  maintain  income  of  rice  growers  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  production  in  line  with  demand,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  program  continues  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  1965  crop,  with 
the  important  difference  that  if  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
crops  in  1966,  1967,  1968  or  1969  is  less  than  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1965  (1,818,638  acres)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  institute 
acreage  diversion  payments  to  maintain  net  income  of  rice  producers. 

The  income  figure,  if  acreages  are  reduced,  would  take  lower  production 
costs  into  consideration  in  determining  net  income  of  growers. 

The  law  also  provides  that,  on  diverted  acreage  when  a  diversion  program  is 
used,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  all  or  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  on  a  farm  to  be  devoted  to  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe  plantago  ovato  and  flax, 
subject  to  certain  conditions.  If  diverted  acres  are  used  for  growing 
these  oilseeds,  diversion  payment  rates  will  be  adjusted  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Another  item,  previously  used  in  diversion  programs  for  other  crops,  is  the 
provision  that  a  50  percent  advance  payment  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
determination  of  performance. 

This  title  also  provides  that,  in  determining  support  prices  for  the  1966 
and  1967  crops  of  rice,  the  value  factors  (which  reflect  the  national 
support  price)  cannot  be  reduced  below  the  19-65  program  value  factors.  In 
effect,  this  establishes  price  levels  below  which  various  types  of  rice  may 
not  be  supported;  upward  adjustments  are  allowed  under  this  legislation. 
Also,  the  difference  between  the  value  factors  (support  prices)  for  the 
various  varieties  or  groups  of  varieties  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
difference  between  the  value  factors  established  for  the  1965  crop  program. 


• 

•• 


U  Li  .n. 


89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


August  25, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table- and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Carlson  to  H.R.  9811,  an 
Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  44,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following: 

2  “Sec.  507.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

3  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 

4  of  the  third  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 

5  ‘ Provided ,  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

6  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales 

7  of  wheat  at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  current  support 

8  price  for  wheat,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.’  ” 

9  Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

Arndt.  No.  422 
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80ti-i  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


August  26, 1965 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGovernq  to  II. K.  9811,  an  Act  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 

1  On  page  54,  line  1 2,  insert  the  following  new  title : 

2  TITLE  VII— EGGS 

3  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and 

4  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

5  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

6  as  follows: 

7  (1)  Subsection  8c  (2)  (T>)  is  amended  (a)  by  inserting 


Amdt.  No.  423 
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“and  laying  chickens,  which,  when  used  in  this  title,  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  baby  chicks  and  pullets  produced, 
acquired,  or  handled  for  the  production  of  table  eggs,”  after 
“turkeys”  where  it  first  appears;  (b)  by  inserting  “and 
chicken  table  and  hatching  eggs  other  than  chicken  hatching 
eggs  used  for  producing  poultry  meat,”  after  “turkey  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs”  where  it  first  appears;  (c)  by  inserting  “except  as 
to  liquid,  frozen,  or  dried  chicken  eggs”  after  the  phrase 
“including  canned  or  frozen  commodities  or  products”  where 
it  first  appears ;  and  (d)  by  striking  the  word  “and”  where 
it  first  appears  in  (ii)  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  striking  the  period  in  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  “,  and  (iii)  chicken  table  eggs,  chicken  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  laying  chicken  hens,  baby  chicks  and  pullets  may 
be  treated  as  individual  commodities  under  individual  orders 
or  may  be  combined  in  any  combination  under  one  order 
and  treated  as  a  single  commodity  for  the  purpose  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  chicken  table  eggs  to  be  marketed  in  order 
to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of  chicken  table  egg 
producers.” 


U 


(2)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

8C(2 0)  LAYING  CHICKENS  AND  CHICKEN  TABLE  EGGS: 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ORDERS 
“In  the  case  of  laying  chickens  and  chicken  table  eggs, 


orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  contain  one  or 
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more  of  the  following  terms  and  conditions  and  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  6;  other  than  paragraphs  (D) ,  (E) , 
(E),  (G) ,  (II),  and  (I)  thereof,  and  subsection  7  of  this 
section)  no  others;  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  baby  chicks  shall  be  considered  handling  of  hatching 
eggs;  and  further  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  by  reason  of  the  widespread  production  and  han¬ 
dling  of  laying  chickens  and  chicken  table  and  hatching  eggs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  competition  in  market¬ 
ing  of  such  commodities  throughout  the  United  States  all 
handling  of  such  commodities  is  in  interstate  commerce  or 
directly  burdens  or  affects  such  commerce  in  laying  chickens 
and  chicken  table  and  hatching  eggs  in  the  United  States. 

“  (A)  Limiting  or  providing  methods  for  the  limitation 
of  the  total  quantity  of  laying  chickens  which  may  be  mar¬ 
keted  or  otherwise  handled  during  any  specified  period  or 
periods  by  any  or  all  handlers  thereof. 

“(B)  Distinguishing,  or  providing  methods  for  distin¬ 
guishing,  the  different  persons  in  the  chicken  table  egg  in¬ 
dustry  involved  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  such  eggs, 
including,  but  not  restricted  to,  defining  and  classifying  such 
groups  of  persons  and  providing  for  such  different  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  persons  within  each  such  class  and 
to  such  classes  as  is  determined  to  be  appropriate  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  purpose  of  the  program  in  an  equitable  manner. 
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Producer  status  may  be  limited  to  persons  having  a  llock  of 
laying  chickens  above  a  certain  size  where  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  hearing,  that  the  regulation  of  the  market¬ 
ing  of  eggs  from  smaller  Hocks  is  not  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  policy  of  the  Act  and  would  impose  an  unwarranted 
burden  upon  the  owners  thereof  or  unnecessarily  burden  the 
administration  of  the  order. 

“(C)  Determining,  or  providing  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining,  the  desirable  quantity  of  chicken  table  eggs  to  be 
produced  and  marketed  during  any  period  and  the  desirable 
quantity  of  laying  chickens  necessary  to  allow  the  production 
and  marketing  of  such  desirable  quantity  of  chicken  eggs  as 
determined.  Table  eggs  shall  be  defined  as  edible  eggs  for 
human  consumption  other  than  those  used  for  hatching. 

“(D)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for  allotting,  the 
total  quantity  of  laying  chickens  or  chicken  table  eggs  avail¬ 
able  or  to  be  available  during  a  specified  period,  or  periods, 
equitably  among  chicken  table  egg  producers  upon  the 
basis  of  the  total  quantity  of  laying  chickens  acquired  by 
each  producer,  or  chicken  table  eggs  marketed  by  each  pro¬ 
ducer,  during  such  prior  period  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  representative,  and  the  size,  production,  and  age 
of  the  laying  chickens  in  his  current  flock  (s) ,  due  allowance 
being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  order  or  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions,  hardship  cases  and  producers  who  did  not  produce 
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chicken  table  eggs  during  all  or  part  of  the  representative 
period;  such  apportionment  shall  constitute  an  allotment 
fixed  for  the  producer  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
8a  (5)  of  this  title. 

“  (E)  When  allotments  for  producers  with  respect  to 
laying  chickens  or  chicken  table  eggs  have  been  established 
under  this  section,  the  order  may  contain  provisions  allot¬ 
ting  or  providing  a  method  for  allotting  the  quantity  which 
any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all  handlers  will  be 
limited  as  to  each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted  to  each 
producer,  and  such  allotment  shall  constitute  an  allotment 
fixed  for  each  handler  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
8a  (5)  of  this  title. 

“(E)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion  program  for 
chicken  table  eggs  and/or  laying  chickens  which  may  in¬ 
clude  open  market  purchases  of  chicken  table  eggs,  and 
liquid,  frozen,  or  dried  eggs,  of  any  grade,  size,  type,  or 
quality,  when  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  then  cur¬ 
rent  or  the  estimated  price  for  chicken  table  eggs  is  such 
that  the  average  return  therefor  to  producers  would  not  be 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  prices  of  feed,  the  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  feeds,  economic  conditions  affecting  table  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  other  economic  conditions  which  affect  market 
supply  and  demand  for  chicken  table  eggs  in  the  production 
Arndts.  No.  423 - 2 


1  area,  and  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  net  return 

2  derived  from  the  disposition  of  such  eggs  or  laying  chickens 

3  to  the  market  diversion  fund  and  any  amount  determined  by 

4  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  such  funds  requirements  to 

5  be  equitably  distributed  among  those  contributing  to  such 

6  fund. 

7  “(G)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  establishment 

8  of  marketing  research  and  development  projects  designed 

9  to  assist,  improve,  or  promote  the  marketing,  distribution, 

10  and  consumption  of  eggs  or  egg  products;  the  expense  of 

11  such  projects  to  be  paid  from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the 

12  marketing  orders. 

13  “(H)  Subsections  8c  (8),  8c  (9),  the  first  section  of 

14  8c  ( 10) ,  8c  (11) ,  8c  ( 12) ,  8c  ( 13)  (B) ,  and  8c  (19)  of  this 

15  title  shall  not  be  applicable  to  orders  issued  under  this  sub¬ 
lb  section. 

17  “  (I)  The  authorization  for  provisions  contained  in  sub- 

18  section  8c  (7)  (D)  shall  be  applicable  to  orders  containing 

19  provisions  under  this  subsection  with  the  same  force  and 

20  effect  as  though  this  subsection  was  specified  therein.” 

21  (3)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  8c (21)  as  follows: 

22  a8C(21)  PRODUCER  REFERENDUM  FOR  APPROVING  ORDERS 

23  APPLICABLE  TO  LAYING  CHICKENS  AND  CHICKEN 

24  TABLE  EGGS 


25 


“The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  among 
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chicken  table  egg  producers  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  the  issuance  of  an  order  under  subsection 
8c  (20)  is  approved  or  favored  by  them.  For  the  purpose 
of  such  a  referendum  a  chicken  table  egg  producer  shall  be 
a  person  (a)  who  provides  the  labor  for  caring  for  a  flock 
of  egg  producing  hens,  which  flock  would  be  subject  to  an 
order,  if  approved,  and  (b)  who  has  an  interest  in  the  re¬ 
sulting  egg  production,  and  (c)  who  owns  or  leases  and 
operates  the  producing  facilities  resulting  in  production  of 
chicken  table  eggs  subject  to  the  order.  No  order  shall  he 
issued  under  this  section  unless  approved  by  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  eligible  producers  voting  in  said  referendum.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  order  shall  he  described 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  ballot  used  in  the  conduct  of  the 
referendum.  The  nature,  content,  or  extent  of  such  descrip¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  attacking  the  legality  of  the 
order  or  any  action  relating  thereto.” 

(4)  The  prefatory  language  of  subsection  608c  (6)  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  the  words  “other  than”  as  they 
first  appear,  the  words  “laving  chickens,  chicken  table  eggs, 
and”. 

(5)  Subsection  10(b)  (2)  (ii)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Orders  issued  under  sub¬ 
section  8c  (20)  may  provide  for  such  assessments  to  be  paid 
only  by  handlers  of  baby  chicks,  laying  chickens,  or  chicken 
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table  eggs  and,  further,  if  the  order  provides  for  a  market 
diversion  program  for  chicken  table  eggs,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  for  such  a  market 
diversion  program  and  this  amount  shall  be  assessed  upon 
all  handlers  of  chicken  table  eggs  and  each  such  handler 
shall  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  this  amount  to  the  authority 
or  agency  established  to  administer  the  order:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  Secretary  may,  after  hearing,  establish 
such  quantities  of  chicken  table  eggs  handled  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  be  exempt  from  both  the  administrative  and 
market  diversion  assessments  to  avoid  unnecessary  burdens 
on  handlers  and,  further,  that  the  Secretary,  after  hearing, 
may  determine  at  what  point  in  the  handling  of  baby  chicks, 
chickens  for  laying,  or  chicken  table  eggs  such  assessments 
shall  attach.” 


Kenumber  the  present  title  VII,  “title  VIII”. 
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89th  CONGRESS  V  f 

d.  R.  981 1 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  31  (legislative  day,  August  30),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Carlson  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9811)  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  44,  line  8,  after  the  words  “wheat  so  stored”, 

2  strike  out  the  period  and  quotation  mark  and  insert  the  fol- 

3  lowing:  and  a  married  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

4  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Sec- 

5  retary  finds :  ( 1 )  Managerial  control  of  a  noncomplying  farm 

6  by  either  husband  or  wife  is  shared  by  the  spouse,  or  (2) 

7  there  have  been  changes  in  the  operations  or  managerial 

8  control  of  a  noncomplying  farm  which  would  tend  to  negate 
the  offsetting  compliance  provision  for  either  spouse.” 

Arndt.  No.  428 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  8, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Talmadge  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  to  H.R.  9811, 
an  Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re¬ 
duce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  Strike  out  all  of  pages  104,  105, 
and  106  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  TITLE  VI— COTTON 

2  Sec.  601.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

3  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

4  (1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 

5  following  new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  “The  Secretary 
may  extend  the  period  for  performance  of  obligations  in- 
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curred  in  connection  with  payments  made  for  the  period 
ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments  on  raw  cotton 
in  inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with  respect 
to  the  1966  crop  cotton.” 

(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
if  the  farm  operator  elects  to  forego  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  an  acreage  not  exceeding 
50  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344,  all  cotton  of  such  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  free  of  any  penalty 
under  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  shall  be 
applicable  only  to  farms  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments 
were  established  for  1965  and  the  farm  operator  for  the 
current  year  was  the  operator  of  such  farm  for  1965  or  has 
acquired  such  farm  by  inheritance  from  the  operator  since 
such  year.  The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to  forego 
price  support  for  any  such  year  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on  any  other  farm 
in  which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial  interest  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
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shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.” 

(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  effective  with 
the  1966  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher 
price  support,  as  provided  in  section  103  (d)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (standard 
hales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each  such 
year  by  dividing  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in 
net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the 
product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected 
State  yield.  The  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
established  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment  percentage:  Provided,  That  no  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  such 
farm  acreage  allotment:  Provided  further,  That,  except  for 
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farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under 
section  344  (m) ,  the  farm  domestic  allotment  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  smaller  of  ten  acres  or  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  established  under  section  344.  Such  national  domestic 
allotment  shall  be  determined  not  later  than  October  15  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is 
to  be  produced.” 

Sec.  602.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  at  the  end  thereof : 

“(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas, 
price  support  shall  he  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this 
subsection. 

“  (2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton 
shall  he  made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such 
level,  not  exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average 
world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 
average  location  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  or¬ 
derly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  taking  into  consideration  the  fac¬ 
tors  specified  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 


1  tlie  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect 

2  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton. 

3  (°)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  additional  price  sup- 

4  port  for  each  such  crop  through  payments  in  cash  or  in 

5  kind  to  coopeiatois  a,t  a  rate  not  less  than  nine  cents  per 

6  pound :  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the  national  average  loan 

7  rate  for  any  crop  under  paragraph  (2)  and  the  rate  at 

8  which  payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 

9  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of 

10  .the  parity  price  for  cotton.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 

11  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the 

12  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 

13  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided,  That  any 

14  such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such 

15  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted 

16  the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

IT  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  price  support  pay- 

18  ments  in  cash  or  in  kind  in  addition  to  the  payments  author- 

19  ized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators  who  reduce  their 

20  cotton  acreage  hv  diverting  a  portion  of  their  cotton  acreage 

21  allotment  from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved  con- 

22  servation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

23  tary:  Provided,  That  the  total  reduction  in  such  cotton 

24  acreage  shall  not  exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 

25  allotment,  but  no  reduction  shall  be  required  on  small  farms 
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with  minimum  domestic  acreage  allotments  under  section 
350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
The  rate  of  payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  such  rate 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  he  fair  and  reasonable,  but 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  national  average 
loan  rate  established  under  paragraph  (2) .  Such  payment 
shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton 
by  the  projected  farm  yield,  except  that  payment  to  small 
farms  with  minimum  domestic  acreage  allotments  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined 
by  multiplying  an  acreage  equal  to  35  per  centum  of  such 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm  y  ield. 

“(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers 
in  advance  of  determination  of  performance  and  the  balance 
of  such  payments  shall  be  made  as  soon  after  determination 
of  performance  as  practicable. 

“  (0)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reduction  program  authorized  in  this  subsection 
and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price  support 
payments  for  the  1966  crop  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (2)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter- 


i 


1  mined  by  multiplying’  15  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 

2  allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  remainder  of 
°  such  allotment  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 

4  tion  544  (m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

5  1988,  as  amended:  Provided ,  That  for  the  1967,  1968,  and 

6  1969  crops  such  rate  of  payment  shall  be  that  which  the 

7  Secretary  determines  to  he  comparable  to  the  rate  of  pay- 

8  ment  under  paragraph  (4) .  The  acreage  on  which  payment 

9  is  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to 

10  cotton  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 

11  farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases. 

12  “  (7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsection  shall  be 

13  made  through  the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com- 

14  modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under 

15  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a  value  per  pound 

16  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current  loan  rate  therefor.  The 

17  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

18  tary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates 

19  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deter- 

20  mines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program 

21  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

22  “(8)  Payments  under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of  this 

23  subsection  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  farm  having  an  acre- 

24  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i) 
the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  pay- 
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ments  under  paragraph  (4)  or  the  acreage  with  respect  to 
which  payments  are  made  under  paragraph  (6) ,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  (ii)  the  average  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  prac¬ 
tices,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  reduced  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

“  (9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any 
farm  which  qualifies  for  payment  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  excluding 
adjustments  under  subsection  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

“  (10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in 
price  support  under  this  subsection. 

“  (11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
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tion,  the  amount  of  price-support  payments  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

“  ( 12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to 
price  support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount  of  com¬ 
bined  piice  support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  en¬ 
titled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators 
shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases 
at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade,  such  price  support  may  he  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor 
and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under  which 
the  cotton  would  he  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price  there¬ 
for  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon;  and  (C) 
such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton 
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during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 
of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States. 

“(13)  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such  year  which 
the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  cotton  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  payments  under  this 
subsection  if  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any 
price-supported  crop  in  such  year.  ^ 

“  (14)  Section  408  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  ‘ Provided ,  That  for  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall  be 
a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton 
for  the  1966  crop  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
farm  acreage  allotment  and  for  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  does  not  exceed  such  percentage,  not  less  than  90  or 
more  than  100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  except  that  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  any  farm  receiving  a  minimum  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  under  section  350  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.’ 

“(15)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended 
(relating  to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to 
payments  under  this  subsection.” 
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11 

Sec.  603.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subparagraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

“  (L)  ‘Projected  National,  State,  and  county  yields’ 
for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the 
United  States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respectively, 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  yield  for  the 
United  States,  the  State,  and  the  county,  respectively, 
is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

(M)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the 
three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected 
farm  yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for  such  farm 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph.” 
Sec.  604.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
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as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through  July  31, 
1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  up¬ 
land  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per 
centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use 
at  current  market  prices  in  each  marketing  year  a  quantity 
of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  requirements 
for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments 
therein  at  such  times  as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  8, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Carlson  to  H.E.  9811,  an  Act 
to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  Page  9,  line  3,  after  the  word  “amount”  strike  the  period 

2  and  insert  the  following :  “ :  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 

3  the  Secretary  require  any  producer,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 

4  bility  for  conservation  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 

5  tion  or  price  support  loans  or  payments  made  pursuant  to 

6  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 

7  increase  the  average  acreage  of  cropland  that  was  devoted 

8  during  the  base  period  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or 

9  practices  (including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land)  to  more 

10  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm.” 

Arndt.  No.  433 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  981 1 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  8, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Carlson  to  H.R.  9811,  an 
Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  Page  33,  line  14,  strike  the  period  after  the  word 

2  “reserve”  and  insert  the  following:  “,  but  in  no  event  shall 

3  the  total  average  acreage  of  cropland  that  was  devoted 

4  during  the  base  period  to  designated  soil  conserving  uses 

5  (including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land)  be  more  than  50 

6  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm.” 


Arndt.  No.  434 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  6 73 

H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  8, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bass  to  H.B,.  9811,  an  Act  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  alford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  109,  strike  out  line  24. 

2  On  page  110,  strike  out  all  language  beginning  with 

3  line  1  and  going  through  line  8. 

Arndt.  No.  435 
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8«)tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED 


STATES 


September  8,  1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boggs. 
and  Mr.  Tower)  to  II.  B.  9811,  an  Act  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as  follows: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


TITLE  VIII— ESTABLISHMENT  OE  COMMISSION 
ON  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 


DECLARATION  OF  POLICY  AND  PURPOSE 


Sec.  801.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  promote  the  effective  utilization  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  of  the  United  States  so  that  (1)  the  mar- 
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kets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities,  insofar  as 
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possible,  will  be  competitive  in  the  markets  for  such  com¬ 
modities  in  the  world,  (2)  the  present  and  future  require¬ 
ments  for  such  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  can  be  fully  met,  (3)  the  interests  of  tax¬ 
payers  and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safeguarded,  and  (4) 
the  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United 
States  will  receive  a  return  on  their  investment  and  labor 
commensurate  with  their  contribution  to  the  national  wel¬ 


fare.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  promote  programs  recognizing  the  necessity  for  consumers 
in  this  country  to  be  assured  an  adequate  supply  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  of  the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  a  study  and  investigation  of  the  Federal 
laws  and  programs  pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  revising  and  modernizing  such  laws  and  programs  in 
order  to  achieve  the  policies  stated  above,  and  to  provide 
for  a  better  coordinated  national  food  and  fiber  policy. 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNITED  STATES 
FOOD  AND  FI  BEK  POLICY 


Sec.  802.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  set  forth  in 


22  section  1  of  this  joint  resolution,  there  is  hereby  established  a 

23  bipartisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the  ( Commission  on 
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United  States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Commission”). 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — The 
Commission  shall  he  composed  of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  two  from  private  life. 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
two  from  the  Senate  and  two  from  private  life. 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
two  from  private  life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class  of  two 
members  mentioned  in  subsection  (a),  not  more  than  one 
member  shall  be  from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  lie  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  804.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 
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QUORUM 

Sec.  805.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Members  of 
Congress  who  are  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they  shall  he  reim¬ 
bursed  lor  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 


(b)  Members  From  the  Executive  Branch. — Any 


member  of  the  Commission  who  is  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  shall  receive  the  compensation  which 
lie  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  plus  such  additional  compensation,  if  any,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $22,500; 
and  he  shall  he  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 


necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 


(c)  Members  From  Private  Fife. — The  members 
from  private  life  shall  each  receive  not  exceeding  $75  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
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and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  duties. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  807.  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
Sec.  808.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

EXPIRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
Sec.  809.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  to  Congress 
of  the  report  provided  for  in  section  10  (b) ,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  810.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Commission  shall 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of  all  Federal 
laws  and  programs  pertaining  to  agriculture,  including  all 
matters  relating  to  the  food  and  fiber  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  effect  of  such  policies  on  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  society,  with  a  view  to  revising  and  modern- 
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izing  such  laws  and  programs  to  achieve  the  aims  set  forth 
in  section  701  of  this  title.  In  carrying  out  such  study  and 
investigation  the  Commission  shall  consider  such  matters 
relating  to  agriculture  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate, 
but  shall  specifically  consider,  with  regard  to  the  various 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  United  States,  (1)  effectiveness  of  price  support  and 
production  controls,  including  acreage  allotments  and  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  quotas,  which  may  be  in  effect  for  such 
commodities,  (2)  the  future  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  for  such  commodities,  (3)  suitable  uses 
for  land  which  may  not  be  needed  at  the  present  time  for  the 
production  of  such  commodities,  but  which  may  be  needed 
for  such  purpose  in  the  future,  (4)  methods  for  effectively 
coordinating  domestic  agricultural  policies  with  the  export 
opportunities  for  such  commodities,  (5)  the  effectiveness  of 
our  present  policies  in  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  internation¬ 
ally  and  how  such  policies  might  be  improved,  (6)  the 
problems  of  rural  economic  opportunity  in  the  United  States, 
(7)  the  national  requirements  for  the  stockpiling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  (8)  import  and  export  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  food  and  fiber  and  the  effect  of 
such  policies  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  (9) 
methods  of  extending  and  expanding  programs  under  the 
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Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  without  adversely  affecting  commercial 
markets,  and  ( 10)  the  need  for  consolidating  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  other 
F  ederal  agencies  on  the  development  of  rural  resources. 
The  Commission  shall  also  give  particular  attention  to  the 
formulation  of  programs  to  facilitate  the  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  producers  who  decide  to  transfer  to 
other  occupations.  Such  programs  may  include,  but  shall 
not  he  limited  to,  retraining  programs,  relocation  allowances, 
assistance  in  obtaining  alternative  employment  opportu¬ 
nities,  early  retirement,  and  provision  for  minimum  compen¬ 
sation  for  land,  dwellings,  and  equipment  which  such  pro¬ 
ducers  no  longer  want  or  need. 

(b)  Deport. — The  Commission  shall  make  a  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  February  1,  1967,  and  may  submit  interim  reports 
prior  thereto. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  811.  (a)  (1)  Hearings. — The  Commission  or,  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
and  duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena 
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or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  such  hooks,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpoenas  may 
he  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  or  any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  he  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of  any 
possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  is  being  earned  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  touching  the  matter  under  inquiry;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  lie  punished  bv  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department,  agency,  and 
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1  instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 

2  including  independent  agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 

3  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 

4  man  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  information  as  the  Commission 

5  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  981 1 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  9  (legislative  day,  September  8),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McGovern  to  H.E.  9811, 
an  Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re¬ 
duce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  64,  line  12,  after  the  period,  add  the  following: 

2  “Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect 

3  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1) 

4  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall 

5  be  tbe  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during 

6  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United 

7  States,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such 

8  year  which  shall  be  tbe  percentage  which  the  national  mar- 
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keting  allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  that  would  be  determined  for  such  marketing 
year  if  a  national  marketing  quota  for  such  year  had  been 
proclaimed  less  the  expected  production  on  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  farms  which  will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  program.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to 
the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number 
of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“(1)  (a)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by 
domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $2.50  per 
bushel,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  taking  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains.” 
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Oil  page  68,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike  out  down 
through  line  21  on  page  69  and  substitute  the  following: 

(2)  In  establishing  the  levels  of  price  support 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  in  establishing  the 
rates  of  diversion  payments  for  diverting  acreage  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  339,  the  objective  shall  be  to 
assure  a  total  amount  of  returns  to  producers,  including 
any  proceeds  from  export  marketing  certificates,  at  a 
level  not  less  than  $1.90  per  bushel.” 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out  down 
through  line  4  on  page  68  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(f)  Section  379e  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘Notwithstanding  anv  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 
1966  through  the  1969  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  food  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less 
any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  marketing  certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel; 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price 
of  bread  in  the  United  States  has  increased  following  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  in¬ 
crease  such  price  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  face  value 
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of  such  certificates.  The  exception  contained  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sentence  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1966  crop.’  ” 

On  page  72,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following: 

“(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  year  1965'  and  substituting  ‘with  respect 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965 
through  1969’.” 

On  page  65,  strike  out  lines  12  through  23. 

On  page  72,  beginning  on  line  24  after  the  semicolon, 
strike  out  down  through  line  25. 

On  page  63,  lines  8  to  10,  strike  out  “by  striking  out 
‘not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates,’  and  substituting 
‘under  section  107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,’ 
and  (3)”. 

On  page  75,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Section  379d  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  substituting  the  following:  ‘The  cost  of  the 
export  marketing  certificates  per  bushel  to  the  exporter 
shall  be  that  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  a  daily 
basis  which  would  make  United  States  wheat  and  wheat 
Hour  generally  competitive  in  the  world  market,  avoid  dis- 
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luption  of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States.’ 

Section  379c  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  every¬ 
thing  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  after  “United  States” 
and  substituting  the  following:  ‘The  Secretary  shall  also 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing  certificates  to 


eligible  producers  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  on  a 
pro  rata  basis.  For  such  purposes,  the  value  per  bushel 
of  export  marketing  certificates  shall  be  an  average  of  the 
total  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  export  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  during  the  marketing  year  after  deducting  the  total 


amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies  paid  to  exporters.’ 

‘'Section  379c  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘and  the 
face  value  per  bushel  of  export  certificates  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  export  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price 
support  for  noncertificate  wheat.’  ” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  981 1 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  9  (legislative  day,  September  8),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnitson,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Eul- 
bright)  to  H. R.  9811,  an  Act  to  maintain  farm  income, 
to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government 
costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as  follows 

1  TITLE  VIII— DAIRY 

2  Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 

3  acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 

4  ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 

5  at  the  end  of  section  8c  (5)  the  following  new  subparagraph 


6  (H): 

Arndt.  No.  438 
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“(H)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  providing: 

(i)  for  allocating,  or  providing  a  method  for  allo¬ 
cating,  to  each  producer  under  a  marketing  order,  a 
share  of  the  total  sales  of  milk  received  from  producers 
classified  in,  and  subject  to  the  minimum  price  or  prices 
applicable  to,  the  highest  use  classification  or  classifi¬ 
cations  under  the  marketing  order  and  such  reserves  of 
producer  milk  as  may  he  found  essential  thereto,  which 
share  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  total  deliveries 
of  milk  made  by  each  such  producer  during  the  year 
1964,  or  such  other  representative  period  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  prescribe  in  the  order  as  more  appropriate, 
due  allowance  being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  order 
for  (a)  abnormal  conditions,  (b)  hardship  cases,  and 
(c)  producers  under  the  order  engaged  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  time  provisions  hereunder  are  incorporated 
in  the  order  but  who  did  not  produce  milk  during  all 
or  part  of  the  representative  period.  Dairy  fanners  who 
were  producing  and  marketing  milk  prior  to  the  date 
when  provisions  hereunder  were  incorporated  in  the 
order  and  who  were  not  on  such  date  delivering  milk  as 
producers  under  the  order  shall  upon  becoming  pro¬ 
ducers  imder  the  order  be  provided,  with  respect  to 
milk  delivered  under  the  order,  allocations  on  the  same 
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basis  as  those  who  were  producers  under  the  order  when 
such  provisions  become  effective:  Provided,  That  if 
any  dairy  farm  of  such  a  dairy  farmer  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  person  and  no  allocation  based  on 
deliveries  from  such  farm  has  been  issued  when  milk  is 
first  delivered  therefrom  as  producer  milk  under  the 
order,  such  transferee  then  operating  the  farm  shall  be 
provided  any  allocation  for  which  the  said  dairy  farmer 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  based  on  deliveries 
from  such  farm.  Provisions  shall  also  be  made  for  allo¬ 
cating  to  any  new  producer  under  an  order  who  was  not 
engaged  in  dairy  farming  prior  to  the  incorporation  in 
the  order  of  provisions  hereunder  an  equitable  share  of 
the  allocated  sales  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  order,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
current  and  prospective  supply  conditions  in  the  regu¬ 
lated  market.  The  application  of  allocations  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  such  provisions  as  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  order  under  section  8c  (5)  (D).  Allocations  to 
producers  under  this  subparagraph  may  be  transferable 
under  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  producers. 
The  allocations  or  bases  hereunder  may  be  adjusted  from 


time  to  time  or  new  allocations  or  bases  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  amending  the  order  or  under  provisions  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  order; 

“  (ii)  that  in  distributing  to  producers  the  amounts 
of  money  required  to  be  paid  by  handlers  on  milk  each 
producer  shall  be  paid  (1)  for  milk  delivered  by  him 
which  exceeds  bis  allocation  at  the  lowest  class  price 
specified  in  the  order  and  (2)  for  milk  delivered  by 
him  within  bis  allocation  a  blend  price,  based  on  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  such  higher  class  uses  plus  reserve,  represent¬ 
ing  Ins  pro  rata  share  of  the  remaining  funds  available 
for  current  distribution  to  producers  under  the  order, 
after  the  computation  has  been  made  under  ( 1 )  hereof. 
The  payments  under  (1)  and  (2)  above  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustments  prescribed  in  the  order  under  sec¬ 
tion  8c  (5)  (B)  or  other  provisions  of  the  Act  and  to 
such  provisions  as  may  be  incorporated  in  the  order 
under  section  8c  (5)  (D)  ; 

“  (iii)  in  marketing  orders  where  individual  handler 
pools  are  approved  as  provided  by  subparagraph  8c 
(5)  (B)  (i)  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  may 
be  applied  to  each  handler  individually  and  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  milk  to  such  handlers  ; 

(iv)  in  the  case  of  any  producer  who  during  any 
accounting  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  per- 
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sons  not  fully  regulated  by  the  order,  provision  may  be 
made  for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  b}q  any  such  producer  to  compensate  for  any  mar¬ 
ketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  participation  in 
marketings  among  all  producers. 

“  (v)  the  order  may  provide  for  such  reports  and  the 
keeping  of  such  books  and  records  by  producers  and  by 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  may  dispose  of  milk  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  such  person  or  persons  shall  make  required 
records  available  for  inspection; 

“  (vi)  the  provisions  authorized  under  this  subpara¬ 
graph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a  regulated  handler’s 
own  production  of  milk; 

“(vii)  order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless 
separately  approved  by  producers  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders.  Disap¬ 
proval  of  order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other 
terms  of  the  order.  Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  the  determination  with  respect  to  such 


provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order 
in  section  8c  (16)  (B)  ; 

“(viii)  Any  producer  for  whom  an  allocation  or  base 
is  established  under  the  authority  of  this  subparagraph 
may  obtain  a  review  thereof  as  prescribed  by  the  order 
and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which  shall  con¬ 
stitute  the  exclusive  procedure  for  review  thereof  and 
section  8c  (15)  (A)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  thereto. 
Under  such  order,  rules,  or  regulations  any  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  or  any  committees  or 
boards  of  producers  under  the  order  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  vested  with  authority  to  perform  any  or 
all  functions  in  connection  with  such  review  proceed¬ 
ings,  including  ruling  thereon.  Committees  or  boards 
created  for  this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the 
Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8c  (7)  (C) 
and  section  10  of  this  title.  The  ruling  upon  such  review 
shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer 
may  obtain  a  judicial  review  of  such  ruling  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  8c  (15)  (B)  of  this 
title;  and 

“(ix)  the  provisions  of  section  8a  (5)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  producer  in  the  application  of  this  sub- 
paragraph  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto.” 
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89  th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  981 1 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

September  9  (legislative  day,  September  8),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dodd  to  H.R.  9811,  an  Act  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Grovernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  108,  strike  out  lines  14  through  24. 

2  On  page  109,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  substitute  in 

3  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

4  “Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Select 

5  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  To  Study^  East-West  Trade 

6  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  select  committee) ,  to  con- 

7  sist  of  a  total  of  eighteen  members,  two  majority  members 

8  and  one  minority  member  each  from  the  House  Agriculture 


Amdt.  No.  439 
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Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
respective  committees. 

“(b)  The  select  committee  shall  report  its  findings  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  and  to  the  President 
on  or  before  February  1,  1966,  after  hearings,  studies,  and 
consideration  of  the  whole  range  of  East-West  trade,  to 
include — 

“  (1)  the  historical  background  and  development  of 
trade  between  the  free  world  and  Communist  or  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries ; 

“  (2)  the  present  state  of  trade  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries;  and 

“(3)  the  possible  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world  countries  of 
expanded  trade  with  Communist  or  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  countries. 

“(c)  The  select  committee  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  various  devices  which  have  been  suggested  to  encour¬ 
age  greater  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  or  Communist-dominated  countries,  including  but  not 
limited  to — 
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“  ( 1 )  the  waiving  of  restrictions,  limitations,  or  con¬ 
ditions  connected  with  the  sale  through  normal  commer¬ 
cial  channels  of  agricultural  commodities; 

“  (2)  the  guarantee  hy  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  credit  arrangements,  worked  out  through 
normal  commercial  channels;  and 

“  (3)  the  development  of  a  modified  list  of  strategic 
goods,  intended  to  make  our  policy  more  consistent  with 
those  of  other  free  world  nations. 

“  (d)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  No  recommendation 
shall  be  made  by  the  committee  except  upon  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  representing  each  House,  taken  separately. 

“(e)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  require  by  subpena  or  other¬ 
wise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths, 
to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

“(f)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable. 


4 


1  “  (g)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not 

2  exceed  $100,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 

3  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

4  “(h)  The  select  committee  shall  expire  once  it  has  made 

5  its  report  of  findings  and  recommendations,  in  any  event  not 

6  later  than  February  1,  1966.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  6 73 

H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


September  9  (legislative  day,  September  8),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Brewster  to  II. R.  9811,  an 
Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  108,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike  out  all 

2  down  through  line  2  on  page  109. 

3  Benumber  sections  704  through  706  as  sections  703 

4  through  705,  respectively. 

Amdt.  No.  440 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  981 1 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

September  9  (legislative  day,  September  8),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  Mr.  Brewster  to  H.R.  9811,  an 
Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

2  no  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  price-support  loans  or 

3  payments  under  any  program  or  programs  administered  by 

4  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount  hi  excess  of 

5  $10,000  for  any  one  year.  The  foregoing  dollar  limitation 

6  shall  include  the  fair  dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the 

7  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  in  kind  made  to 

8  a  producer. 


Arndt.  No.  441 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  10  (legislative  clay,  September  S),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Pearson) 
to  H.R.  9811,  an  Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs,  and  pro¬ 
mote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  44,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following: 

2  “Sec.  507.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

3  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 

4  of  the  third  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 

5  ‘ Provided ,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

0  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales 

7  of  wheat  at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  support 

8  price  for  wheat,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.*  ” 

9  Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

Arndt.  No.  444 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  9811 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  13, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Robertson  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  441  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster  to  H.R.  9811,  an  Act  to  maintain  farm  income,  to 
stabilize  prices,  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs 
and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike  out  all  down 

2  through  the  period  in  line  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

3  following:  “after  January  1,  1967,  no  corporation  shall  be 

4  eligible  for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under  any  pro- 

5  gram  or  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 

6  culture,  and  no  producer  other  than  a  corporation  shall  be 

7  eligible  for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under  any  such 

8  program  or  programs  in  any  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000 

9  for  any  one  year.” 


Arndt.  No.  445 
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89th  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  673 

H.  R.  981 1 


IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  13, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware)  to  H.E.  9811,  an  Act  to  maintain 
farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz :  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

2  (1)  sections  846(e)  and  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

3  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  section  103  (d)  of  the 

4  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 

5  cable  to  any  crop  of  cotton  harvested  after  1967;  and  (2) 

6  tlie  last  sentence  of  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

7  1949,  as  amended  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 

8  shall  not  be  applicable  after  July  31,  1968. 

Amdt.  No.  446 
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